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MUTATION  DE  FONDS. 


B&UDRT,  Libraire  ,  rue  da  Coq-Saint  -Honori ,  n*  9,'  Paris ,  vient  d'acquMr  de 
UL  Debure  freres  te  restaot  des  Editions  des  auteurs  Italiens  de  la  collectioa  de 
?noIt,  Delalaio  ,  Motini  et  autres. 

Ccs  cdiiioas  jouissent,  sous  le  rapport  de  1b  bonne  ex^ution  et  surtout  de  la 
oticctioD,  d'une  r^utation  que  le  temps  n'a  fait  qu'afTerniir.  Eltes  scat  prcsque 
Mes  citMS  dans  le  Manuel  du  Libraire  de  Brunei ,  ofi  elles  sent  cot^s  a  des  prix 
plustin^  que  ceax  que  nous  annon^ns.  Dans  tes  ventes  publiques,  le  prix  s'en  est 
iHJwiK  toutcou,  et  I'oa  peut  dire  (]ue,  pour  ta  plupart  des  amateurs  et  des  librsirea, 
CK editions  passaient  pour  itre  entterement  6puis£es.  Le  manque  d'annonces  et  ^ussi 
bocoipations  d'une  spteialit^  autrement  importante  que  la  vente  de  ces  livres  out 
n  nuire  a  leur  teouleinent,  sans  dimiDuer  leur  valeur ;  car  ellea  prisentent  a 
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I  Libraires  de  France  et  de  TEtranger  I'aTaatage  de  ne  point  6tre  repan- 

to  et  deprtoites  coaune  le  sont  trop  souvent  lee  Editions  moderDes.  Quoique  d^j^  an- 
Kue>,  la  plupart  de  ces  Editions  ,  imprim^es  sur  papier  coll£  dit  de  Uollande ,  ont 
m(  par  les  eprcuves  du  temps ,  et  n'en  oat  point  tprouT^  les  atteintes ,  comme  les 
RflCDtentaubout  de  quelques  anodes  beaucoup  deJiTresmodernea  imprim^  sur  papier 
Kauque  de  mauvaise  ^ualite.  Le  caractire,  quoique  d'une  frappe  ancienne,  n'en 
Mni  DHHos  eracieux,  ni  mains  lisible. 
Us  prix  en  ont  itt  cot£s  aussi  bas  que  possible,  eu  ^ard  au  nombie  plus  au  nioins 
pud  qiu  teste  de  chaque  ouvrage. 
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TO  HIS  GRACE 


^ITAXTEE   FRANCIS    MONTAGU    DOUGLAS    SCOTT, 

DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH  AND  QUEENSBERRT, 

IK.  ITC.  BTC. 


Ht  Lo«d  Dumi, 

to  ioKrilNDf  tbese  Tolinnes  ■  to  yoar  Grace,  I  am  fortanatelsr 
OMBdpaled  from  the  neoeaslty  of  intrnding  npoo  you  the  ooiih- 
HMBptiotDfejecli  of  dedjcation.  Moat  of  these  Poenw  haTe  beeo 
IOB«  bcfcR  the  poMic  and  were  imeribed,  at  the  time  of  their 
pnWtoiiiM,  to  the  Tarioua  ezoelleat  penona  nearly  coonected 
vitt  foor  Graces  whoae  nameg  they  retain.  I  am,  therefore,  well 
avare,  that  these  compositions,  of  little  intrinsic  raloe  in  them- 
ttiv«s»«iU,  like  other  memoriali  of  dear  friends  who  have  been 


removed  from  the  world,  claJui  some  ralae  in  your  Grace's  esti- 
mation, from  the  names  of  their  former  patrons. 

May  your  Grace  lire  long  to  exercise  the  rlrtues  of  your  prede- 
cessors, whose  duties  yon  Inherift  along  with  their  rank  and  pos- 
sessions.  Such  ia  the  sinoere  wish  of. 

My  Lord  Duke, 
Tour  Grace's  eariy  Friend, 
And  mnch  obliged  humble  Servant, 

WaLTU  SCOTT. 
Abboti roan,  kfitU  8, 1890. 


MINSTRELSY 


OF 


THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER, 

coMisnas  or 

histobIgal  Aiin>  RomANTrc  ballads.* 

IN  THB  80UTHBRN  COflTCTIBS  OF  SCOTLAND;  WITH  A  FEW  OF  MODERN  DATE, 

POORDBD  DPOR  LOCAL  TBADITION* 


INTRQDUGTORT  REMARKS 

ON 

POPULAR    POETRY, 

AMD  <m 

VVAII0UCOLUCTI0N8  OP  BALLADS  OF  BIITAIN,  FAITICDLAILT 

TNOai  OF  8COTLAHD. 

[  First  cppoMM  to  the  edfUon  of  1890.  ] 

The  Inlrodactfon  originally  prefixed  to  "The  Minstrelsy 
iT  the  Scottish  Border,**  iras  rather  of  a  historical  thao  a 


literary  nature;  and  the  remarks  which  follow  have  been 
added*  to  afford  the  general  reader  some  iofonnatioo  upon 
the  character  of  Ballad  Poetry. 

It  would  be  throwing  away  words  to  prove,  what  all 
roast  adroit,  the  general  taste  and  propensity  of  nations  in 
their  early  state,  to  cultivate  some  species  of  rude  poetry. 
When  the  organs  and  facnltles  of  a  primitive  race  have  de- 
veloped themselves,  each  for  its  proper  and  necessary  use, 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  employ  them  in  a  more  re- 
fined and  regulated  manner  for  purposes  of  amusement. 
The  savage,  after  proving  the  activity  of  his  limbs  in  the 


'  (fbe  fffffffTfi«»  ediiioa  of  Sir  Waltor  eeoti'fl  Poetical  Worbe.   Edln. 


of  Ibe  MlnalrclBf  of  tbe  ScoUkb  Border  were  pobltobed  In 
ia  «Ma ;  aod,  tq  the  courM  of  Mbeeqaeot  cdlitoai. 


tbe  errengemeot  of  the  balUdi  underwent  Tarioa«  cbange*,and  numeroQi 
addiUona  were  made  to  tbe  Note*.  Sir  Walter  Soolt  drew  up.  In  Marcb  1890, 
tbe  ''Introductory  Remarkf  on  Popular  Poettf,"  which  appear  at  the  bead 
of  the  preecQt  Tolome,  and  an ''  fiiaar  on  ImUatlou  of  tbe  ancient  BaUad." 
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chase  or  the  batlle»  trains  them  to  more  measured  move^ 
ments,  to  dance  at  the  Testivals  of  his  tribe,  or  toperrorm 
obeissance  before  the  altars  of  his  deity.  From  the  same 
impulse,  he  is  disposed  to  refine  the  ordinary  speech  ivhich 
forms  the  vehicle  of  social  communication  betviit  him  and 
his  brethren,  untii,  by  a  more  ornate  diction,  modulated  by 
certain  rules  of  rhythm,  cadence,  assonance  of  termination, 
or  recurrence  of  sound  or  letter,  he  obtains  a  dialect  more 
solemn  in  expression,  to  record  the  laws  or  exploits  of  his 
tribe,  or  more  sweet  in  sound,  in  which  to  plead  his  own 
cause  to  his  mistress. 

This  primeval  poetry  must  have  one  general  character  in 
all  nations,  both  as  to  its  merits  and  its  imperfections.  The 
earlier  poets  have  the  advantage,  and  it  is  not  a  small  one, 
of  having  the  first  choice  out  of  the  stock  of  materials  which 
are  proper  to  the  art ;  and  thus  they  compel  later  authors, 
if  they  would  avoid  slavishly  imitating  the  fathers  of  verse, 
into  various  devices,  often  more  ingenious  than  elegant,  that 
they  may  establish,  if  not  an  absolute  claim  to  originality, 
at  least  a  visible  distinction  betwixt  themselves  and  their 
predecessors.  Thus  it  happens,  that  early  poets  almost 
uniformly  display  a  bold,  rude,  original  cast  of  genius  and 
expression.  They  have  walked  at  free-will,  and  with  un- 
constrained steps,  along  the  wilds  of  Parnassus,  while  their 
followers  move  with  constrained  gestures  and  forced  atti- 
tude, in  order  to  avoid  placing  their  feet  where  their  pre- 
decessors have  stepped  before  them.  The  first  bard  who 
compared  his  hero  to  a  lion,  struck  a  bold  and  congenial 
note,  though  the  simile,  in  a  nation  of  hunters,  be  a  very  ob- 
vious one;  but  every  subsequent  poet  who  shall  use  it,  must 
either  struggle  hard  to  give  his  Hon,  as  heralds  say,  with  a 
difference,  or  lie  under  the  imputation  of  being  a  servile 
imitator. 

It  is  not  probable  that,  by  any  researches  of  modern  tiroes, 
we  shall  ever  reach  back  to  an  earlier  model  of  poetry  than 
Homer;  but  as  there  lived  heroes  before  Agamemnon,  so, 
unquestionably,  poets  existed  before  the  immortal  Bard  who 
gave  the  King  of  kings  his  fame;  and  he  whom  aH  civilized 
nations  now  acknowledge  as  the  Father  of  Poetry,  must 
have  himself  looked  back  to  an  ancestry  of  poetical  prede- 
cessors, and  is  only  held  original  because  we  know  not 


from  whom  he  copied.  Indeed,  though  much  must  be  as^ 
cribed  to  the  riches  of  his  own  individual  genius,  the  poetry 
of  Homer  argues  a  degree  of  perfection  in  an  art  which 
practice  had  already  rendered  regular,  and  concerning 
which  his  frequent  mention  of  the  bards,  or  chanters  of 
poetry,  indicates  plainly  that  it  was  studied  by  many,,  and 
known  and  admired  by  all. ' 

It  is  Indeed  easily  discovered,  that  the  qualities  necessary 
for  composing  such  poems  are  not  the  portion  of  every 
man  in  the  tribe;  that  the  bard,  to  reach  excellence  In  bis 
art,  must  possess  something  more  than  a  full  command  of 
words  and  phrases,  and  the  knack  of  arranging  them  In 
such  form  as  ancient  examples  have  fixed  upon  as  the  re- 
cognised structure  of  national  verse.  The  tribe  speedily 
become  sensible,  that  besides  this  degree  of  mechanical  fa- 
cility, which  (like  making  what  are  called  at  school  non- 
sense verses)  may  be  attained  by  dint  of  memory  and  prac- 
tice, much  higher  qualifications  are  demanded.  A  keen 
and  active  power  of  observation,  capable  of  perceiving  at  a 
glance  the  leading  circumstances  from  which  the  incident 
described  derives  its  character ;  quick  and  powerful  feelings, 
to  enable  the  bard  to  comprehend  and  delineate  those  of  the 
actors  in  his  piece;  and  a  command  of  language,  alternately 
soft  and  elevated,  and  suited  to  express  the  conceptions 
which  he  had  formed  in  his  mind,  are  all  necessary  to  emi- 
nence in  the  poetical  art. 

Above  all,  to  attain  the  highest  point  of  his  profession, 
the  poet  must  have  that  original  power  of  embodying  and 
detailing  circumstances,  which  can  place  before  the  eyes  of 
others  a  scene  which  only  exists  in  his  own  imagination. 
This  last  high  and  creative  faculty,  namely,  that  of  impress- 
ing the  mind  of  the  hearers  with  scenes  and  sentiments 
having  no  existence  save  through  their  art,  has  procured 
for  the  bards  of  Greece  the  term  of  nonirifc,  which,  as  it 
singularly  happens,  is  literally  translated  by  the  Scottish 
epithet  for  the  same  class  of  persons,  whom  they  termed 
the  Makers,  The  French  phrase  of  Trouveurs,  or  Trou- 
badours, namely,  the  Finders,  or  Inventors,  has  the  same 
reference  lo  the  quality  of  original  conception  and  invention 
proper  to  the  poetical  art,  and  without  which  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist  to  any  pleasing  or  useful  purpose. 


ivttlch  will  be  preflxcd  to  the  third  part  of  the  work.  He  kept  by  him,  ot 
long  at  bis  health  permitted  bim  to  conilnae  his  literary  pursuits,  an  inter- 
leaved  copy  of  the  Collection  by  which  his  name  was  first  estabHshed,  In- 
verttog  Tarious  readings  as  chance  threw  them  in  his  way,  and  enriching 
bis  anootalioQs  with  whaleTcr  new  ligble  cooTersaiion  or  books  supplied. 
The  work  is  now  printed  according  to  the  copy  thus  finally  corrected,  with 
■3me  notes,  dij>lingGished  by  brackets,  in  yvblrh  the  Editor  has  endearoured 
to  compress  such  addiilonal  ioformatlon  coocernlog  the  incidents  and  lo- 
calities mentioned  to  the  Minstrelsy,  as  be  could  gather  from  the  private 
correspondeoce  of  Sir  Waller  Scott,  now  in  his  hands,  or  remembered  to 
have  dropt  from  bis  lips  in  the  course  of  his  rides  among  the  scenery  of 
Border  warfare. 

One  or  the  Reviewers  of  Ihe  Minstrelsy,  when  It  first  appeared,  s«id,  "In 
thts  coileclion  are  the  materials  for  scores  of  metrical  romancesL"*  This  was 
a  prophetic  critic  m  the  teit  and  notes  of  this  early  publication,  we  can 
■ow  trace  the  primary  incident,  or  broad  outline  of  almost  every  romance, 
whether  in  verse  or  In  prose,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  built  io  aner  life  oo 
the  history  or  traditions  of  his  country.  The  Editor  has  added  references 
by  which  the  reader  will  find  It  easy  to  compare  the  original  detached 
onecdote,  or  brief  sketch  of  character  in  riiese  pages,  with  the  expanded  or 
cmbellUbed  narratives  and  delinealioos  of  the  Authors  greater  poems  dnd 
aOTels. 

The  ain  of  soaie  of  these  old  ballads  are  for  the  first  time  appended  lo  the 
preeent  edition.  The  selection  Inelodes  those  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  him- 
self liked  the  best;  and  they  are  transcribed,  without  variation,  from  the 
ass.  in  his  library. 

According  to  Mr.  Motherwell,  the  Editor  of  "Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  tWT,"  the  Old  Ballads,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  this 
collection,  are  fbrty-three  In  number,  vis.  Anid  MaiUand,  Tht  Song  of  the 
Outlaw  Murruff,  lord  Ewrie,  The  Lochmaben  Harper,  Jamie  Tetfer  of  the 
fair  Dodkead,  Kinmonl  Wtllfe,  The  Death  of  Fealherttonehaugh,  Bartrame't 
Sirge^  Arthia  o'  Ca'/teM,  /oftnny  Armtroag'e  Good  Wght,  Th9  Ude  of 


ITompAray,  The  Battle  of  Philiphangh^  The  Gaitanl-Cnhamet^  The  Battle 
ofPenttand  Uill^  The  Battte  of  Loudon  Bill,  The  Battle  of  Bothtteli  Bridge^ 
Brlington,  The  Douglae  Tragedy^  Toung  Ben$ie,  Proud  Lady  Margaret^  Sir 
Hugh  Le  Blond,  Grame  and  Bewick,  the  Lament  of  the  Border  Widow^ 
Johnnie  of  BraidUlee,  Katharine  Jan  farie^  The  Bowie  Dene  of  Yarrow^  The 
Gay  Gote-hawk^  Brown  idam,  Jeltoh  Orahame^  WitUe'e  Lady,  Clerk  Sann- 
dere.  The  Demon  Lover,  Bote  the  Bed  and  White  Lilly,  Faun  Foudrage, 
lempiim.  The  Wife  of  V$her'e  Well^  ling  Eenry,  Prince  Botert,  Annan 
Watery  The  Cruel  SieUr,  The  Queen'e  Maries  The  Bonny  Bind,  and  Thomae 
the  Rhymer, 

Mr.  Motherwell  adds—"  Fortunate  It  was  for  the  heroic  and  legendary 
song  of  Scotland  that  the  work  was  nndertaken,  and  still  more  fortunate 
that  lu  execution  devolved  upon  one  so  well  qualilled  In  every  respect  to  do 
iU  subject  the  most  ample  Justice.  Long  will  it  live,  a  noble  and  interest- 
ing monument  of  his  unwearied  research,  curious  and  minute  learning, 
genius,  and  taste.  H  Is  truly  a  patriot's  legacy  to  posterity ;  and  much  as  11 
may  be  now  esteemed,  it  is  only  in  times  yet  gathering  In  the  bosom  of 
futurity,  when  the  interesting  traditions,  the  cbiTalrous  and  romantic  le- 
gends, the  wild  superstitions,  the  tragic  songs  of  Scotland,  have  wholly 
failed  from  the  living  memory,  that  this  gift  can  be  duly  appreciated.  II 
Is  then  that  these  volumes  will  be  conned  with  feelings  akin  to  religious 
enthusiasm,  that  their  strange  and  mystic  lore  will  be  treasured  up  in  the 
heart  as  the  precious  record  of  days  for  ever  passed  away— that  their  grand 
stem  legends  will  bo  listened  to  with  reverential  awe,  as  if  the  voice  of  a 
remote  ancestor  from  the  depths  of  the  tomb,  had  woke  the  thrilling  strains 
of  martial  antiquity.*'— p.  Ixxix.-J.  6.  L. 
LoRDon,  March  12, 1833. 

'  [  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  this  paragraph  Intimates,  never  doobted  that  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  substantially  the  works  of  one  and  the  same  indk- 
vldual.  Be  said  of  Ihe  Wolllan  hypothesis,  that  it  was  the  most  irreligiou* 
one  he  had  beerd  of,  and  could  never  be  believed  to  by  •»»  peel.— En.  I 
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The  mere  arraogement  of  words  into  poetical  rhythm,  or 
tonbiDiDg  them  according  to  a  teehnlcal  rale  or  measure, 
b so  Hosel J  connected  wHh  the  art  of  music,  that  an  alliance 
betweeo  these  two  fine  arts  is  very  soon  closely  formed. 
It  U  rniiUess  to  enquire  which  ot  them  has  been  first  In- 
Tented,  since  douhtieas  the  precedence  is  accidental ;  and  it 
lignificsiiuie  whether  the  musician  adapts  verses  to  a  rude 
toK.or  vhetber  tlie  primitive  poet,  in  reciting  his  produc- 
iJOBblb  naturally  into  a  chant  or  song.  With  this  addi- 
iloniJacooinplisiiment,  the  poet  becomes  dot^i,  or  the  man 
^soB%,  and  hit  cliaracter  is  complete  vhen  the  additional 
•ccomptnimral  of  a  lute  or  liarp  is  added  to  his  vocal  per- 
fonaance. 

Here,  tbereftire,  we  haTe  the  history  of  early  poetry  in 

aU  aaticoi.   Bat  it  is  evident  that,  though  poetry  seems 

a  phatproper  to  almost  all  soils,  yet  not  only  Is  it  or  various 

kiods^  aoconilng  to  the  climate  and  country  in  vrhich  it  has 

itf  origiB,  bat  the  poetry  of  different  nations  dinars  still 

BMfc  widely  in  the  degree  of  excellence  vrhich  it  attains. 

ThiiBQSt depend  in  some  measure,  no  doubt,  on  the  temper 

iBdmaDoen  of  the  people,  or  their  proximity  to  those  spirit- 

tfrring  eieats  which  are  naturally  selected  as  the  subject 

9tft»trf,  and  on  the  more  comprehensive  or  energetic 

character  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  tribe.    But  the 

progress  of  the  art  is  f^r  more  dependent  upon  the  rise  of 

tone  U^y-gifled  Indiyidual.  possessing  in  a  preeminent 

aad  ansooBion  degree  the  powers  demanded,  whose  talents 

iafloeBce  the  taste  of  a  whole  nation,  and  entail  on  their 

^oaieitty  aod  language  a  character  almost  Indelibly  sacred. 

hi  this  respect  Homer  stands  alone  and  utirl vailed,  as  a 

llgit  firaoi  whose  lamp  the  genius  or  successive  ages,  and 

of  distaat  natioos,  has  caoght  fire  and  illumination ;  and 

wtfeo,  though  the  early  poet  of  a  rude  age,  has  purchased 

ferthe  era  he  has  celebrated,  so  much  reverence,  that,  not 

4ariBf  lobesiew  on  it  the  term  of  barbarous,  we  distinguish 

tt  as  the  heroic  period. 

B(oo«ho>  poet  (sacred  and  Inspired  authors  excepted)  ever 
Ai,  or  ever  will,  possess  the  same  influence  over  posterity, 
m  so  maay  distant  lands,  as  has  been  acquired  by  the  blind 
aid  Ban  of  Chios ;  yet  we  are  assured  that  his  worlLS,  col- 
lected by  the  pious  care  of  Pisistratus,  who  caused  to  be 
ialo  their  present  form  those  divine  poems,  would 
%  If  preserved  at  all,  have  appeared  to  succeeding 
feaeratioos  in  the  humble  state  of  a  collection  of  detached 
eoDOtcled  only  as  referring  to  the  same  age,  the 
neral  subjects,  and  the  same  cycle  of  heroes,  like 
Ike  netrfcal  poems  of  the  Cid  in  Spain,  *  or  of  Robin  Hood 


la  other  countries,  less  fovourcd,  either  in  language  or  in 

pcurmquc  incident,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  even  the 

fnias  of  Homer  could  have  soared  to  such  exclusive  emi- 

Biace;  slaee  he  roust  at  once  have  been  deprived  of  the  sub- 

M^md  themes  so  well  adapted  for  his  muse,  and  of  the 

Wtv,  aelodiotts,  and  flexible  language  in  which  he  recorded 

iheft.   Other  nations^  during  the  formation  of  their  ancient 

portry.waaled  the  genius  of  Homer,  as  well  as  his  picturesque 

leeaerr  and  lolly  language.    Yet  the  investigation  of  the 

evff  poetry  of  every  nation,  even  the  rudest,  carries  with 

i  IS  eiqect  oi  cariosity  and  interest.    It  is  a  chapter  in 

^hasunj  or  the  childhood  of  society,  and  its  resemblance 

^wdiisimflarity  from,  the  popular  rhymes  of  other  nations 

aihe  tame  sfage,  mitft  needs  illustrate  the  ancient  history 


(fd  Cid"  for  wblcb  Hr.  Frere  has  traiulalod  some  speci- 
al «,  Sowerrr.  cwoffM^red  by  crery  blstorian  of  Spantsb  literature,  as 
%m«|  9t9at  teod ;  and  i«  tfi^Menlly  more  ancient  tban  the  detached 
^«B  ibc  Adfcataras  of  tJw  Campoador,  which  are  Incladed  la  the 


of  States;  their  slower  or  swifter  progress  toward  civilisa- 
tion ;  their  gradual  or  more  rapid  adoption  of  manners, 
sentiments,  and  religion.  The  study,  therefore,  of  lays 
rescued  from  the  gulf  of  oblivion,  must  in  every  case  pos- 
sess considerable  Interest  for  the  moral  philosopher  and 
general  historian. 

The  historian  of  an  individual  nation  Is  equally  or  more 
deeply  Interested  in  the  researches  into  popular  poetry, 
since  he  most  not  disdain  to  gather  llrom  the  tradition  con- 
veyed in  ancient  ditties  and  balfads,  the  information  ne* 
cessary  to  confirm  or  correct  intelligence  collected  from 
more  certain  sources.  And  although  the  poets  were  a 
fabling  race  from  the  very  beginning  of  time,  aod  so  much 
addicted  to  exaggeration,  that  their  accounts  are  seldom  to 
be  relied  on  without  corroborative  evidence,  yet  instances 
frequently  occur  where  the  statements  of  poetical  iradltion. 
are  unexpectedly  confirmed. 

To  the  lovers  and  admirers  of  poetry  as  an  art,  it  cannot  be 
uninteresting  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  National  Muse  In  her 
cradle,  or  to  hear  her  babbling  the  earliest  attempts  at  the 
formation  of  the  tuoefUl  sounds  with  which  she  was  after- 
wards to  charm  posterity.  And  I  may  venture  to  add,  that 
among  poetry,  which,  however  rode,  was  a  gift  of  Nature's 
first  fk'uits,  even  a  reader  of  refined  taste  will  find  his  pa- 
tience rewarded,  by  passages  in  which  the  rude  minstrel' 
rises  into  sublimity  or  melts  into  pathos.  These  were  the 
merits  which  induced  the  classical  Addison*  to  write  an 
elaborate  commentary  upon  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  and 
which  roused,  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  the  heroic  blood 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  3 

It  is  true,  that  passages  of  this  high  character  occiht 
seldom ;  for  during  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  poetry,  the 
bards  have  been  generally  satisfied  with  a  rude  and  careless 
expression  of  their  sentiments ;  and  even  when  a  more  feli- 
citous expression,  or  loftier  numbers,  have  been  dictated  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  composition,  the  advantage  came  un- 
sought for,  and  perhaps  unnoticed,  either  by  the  minstrel  or 
the  audience. 

Another  cause  contributed  to  the  tenuity  of  thought  and 
poverty  of  expression,  by  which  old  ballads  are  too  often 
distinguished.  The  apparent  simplicity  ofthe  ballad  stanza 
carried  with  it  a  strong  temptation  to  loose  and  trivial  com- 
position. The  collection  of  rhymes,  accumulated  by  the 
earliest  ofthe  craft,  appears  to  have  been  considered  as  forni- 
ing  a  Joint  stock  fbr  the  common  use  ofthe  profession ;  and 
not  mere  fhyroes  only,  but  verses  and  stanzas,  have  been 
used  as  common  property,  so  as  to  give  an  appearance  of 
sameness  and  crudity  to  the  whole  series  of  popular  poetry. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  salutation  so  often  repeated, 

"Now  Deaven  thee  sare,  thou  brave  young  H,pighl, 
Now  Beaveu  thee  save  and  see.  * 

And  such  the  usual  expression  for  taking  counsel  with. 

"  Eede  roe  ,rede  me,  brother  deaf, 
Uy  rede  shaU  rise  at  ibce." 

Such  also  Is  the  unvaried  account  of  the  rose  and  the  brier, 
which  are  said  to  spring  out  of  the  grave  of  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  these  metrical  legends,  with  little  eflbrt  at  a  va- 
riation of  the  expressions  in  which  the  incident  is  prescrlp- 
tively  told.  The  least  acquaintance  with  the  subject  will 
recall  a  great  number  of  commonplace  verses,  which  each 
ballad-maker  has  unceremoniously  appropriated  to  himself; 


*  [  see  The  Spectator,  No,  70.  and  74.] 

3  [  I  never  b<»rd  the  old  song  of  Pcrclc  and  Douglas  that  1  found  not  my 
heart  moTcd  more  than  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet;  and  yet  It  Is  sung  bnl 
by  aoQie  blind  crowder,  with  no  rougher  foioe  than  rude  st;le.-Su>jisT.] 
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therejby  greatly  racllltating  bis  own  task»  and  al  the  same 
time  degrading  his  art  by  his  slovenly  use  at  over-scatched 
phrases.  From  the  same  indolence,  the  ballad-mongers  of 
most  nations  have  availed  themselves  or  every ^opportunliy 
of  prolonging  their  pieces,  of  the  same  kind/without  the 
labour  of  actual  composition.  If  a  message  is  to  be  de- 
livered* the  poet  saves  himself  a  little  trouble*  by  using 
exactly  the  same  words  in  which  it  was  originally  couched, 
to  secure  its  being  transmitted  to  the  person  for  whose  0ar 
it  was  intended.  The  bards  of  ruder  climes,  and  less  /a- 
voured  languages,  may  indeed  claim  the  countenance  of 
Homer  for  such  repetitions ;  but  whilst,  in  the  Eather  of 
Poetry,  they  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  pause,  aud 
look  back  upon  the  enchanted  ground  over  which  they  have 
travelled-,  they  afford  nothing  to  the  modem  bard,  save  (ar 
cilitating  the  power  of  stuplfylng  the  audience  with  stanaas 
of  dull  and  tedious  iteration. 

Another  cause  of  the  flatness  and  insipidity,  which  .lathe 
great  imperfection  of  ballad  poetry,  is  to  be  ascribed  lees 
to  the  compositions  in  their  original  state,  when  rehearsed 
by  their  authors,  than  to  the  ignorance  and  errors  ,of  the 
reciters  or  transcribers,  by  whom  they  have  been  tmns- 
miited  to  us.  The  more  popular  the  c<>mpo8iUon  of  an 
ancient  poet,  or  Maker,  became,  the  greater  chance  there 
was  of  its  belDg  corrupted ;  for  a  poem  transmitted  throiigh 
a  number  of  reciters^  like  a  book  reprinted  In  a  multitude 
of  editions,  incurs  the  risk  of  impertinent  interpolatieos 
from  the  conceit  of  one  rehearser,  unintelligible  blunders 
from  the  stupidity  of  another,  and  omissions  equally  to  be 
regretted,  f^om  the  want  of  memory  in  a  third.  This  sort 
of  injury  is  felt  very  early,  and  the  reader  will  And  a  curious 
instance  In  the  Introduction  to  the  Romance  of  8ir  Tristrem. 
Robert  de  Brunne  there  complains,  that  though  the  Romance 
Qf  Sir  Tristrem  was  the  best  which  had  ever  been  made,  if 
it  could  be  recited  as  composed  by  the  author,  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune ;  yet  that  it  was  written  In  such  an  ornate  style 
of  language,  and  such  a  difficult  strain  of  versification,  as  to 
lose  all  value  in  the  mouths  of  ordinary  minstrels,  who 
could  scarcely  repeat  one  stanza  without  omitting  some 
part  of  it,  and  marring,  consequently,  both  the  sense  and 
the  rhythm  of  the  passage. '  This  delerioratlon  could  not 
be  limited  to  one  author  alone ;  others  must  have  suffered 
from  the  same  cause,  In  the  same  or  a  greater  degree. 
Nay,  we  are  authorized  to  conclude,  that  in  proportion  to 
the  care  bestowed  by  the  author  upon  any  poem,  to  attain 
what  his  age  might  suppose  to  be  the  highest  graces  of  poetry, 
the  greater  was  the  damage  which  it  sustained  by  the  inaccu- 
racy of  reciters,  or  their  desire  to  humble  both  the  sense  an4 
diction  of  the  poem  to  their  powers  of  recollection,  and  the 
compreheosion  of  a  vulgar  audience.  It  cannot  be  eipected 
that  compositions  subjected  in  this  way  to  mutilation  and 
corruption,  should  continue  to  present  their  original  sense 
or  diction;  and  the  accuracy  of  our  editions  of  popular 
poetry,  unless  in  the  rare  event  of  recovering  original  or 
early  copies,  is  lessened  in  proportion. 

But  the  chance  of  these  corruptions  is  incalculably  in- 
creased, when  we  consider  that  the  ballads  have  been,  not 
in  one.  but  innumerable  Instances  of  transmission,  liable  to 
similar  alterations,  through  a  long  course  of  centuries, 


during  which  they  have  b^p  liaBde4:  ^^^  'P'^  Igno^nt 
reciter  to  another,  each^discarding  whatever  original  words 
or  phrases  time  or  fashion  had.  in  tils  opinlQn,  rendered 
obsolete,  and  substituting  anachronisms  by  expressions  taken 
froin  the  customs  of  hi$  own  day^  And^here  it  paay  be  re- 
marked, that  the  tjesire.  of  the  recllcr  tp .  b^  .inteUigib^, 
however  natural  and  laudable,  has  been  ^ne  of  Ui|^  greatest 
causes  of  the  deterioration  of  ancient  poetry.  The  mhistrel 
who  endeavoured  to  recite  wUh.^delity  the  words  ^f  th^ 
author,  mi^t  Indeed  fall  into  errors  of  soiimd  and  sense, 
and  substitute  corruptions  fo.r  words  he.did  not  understand.* 
Bui  the  ingenuity  of  a  skilful  critic  could  often,  in  t|iat  case» 
revive  and  restore  the  original  meaning ;  while  the  corrupted 
words  beodme,  p^  such  cases,,  a  wAfrant  for  the  i^utljii^pUfity 
of  the  whole  poeni^  / 

In  general,  however,  tJie  lai^r  reciters  appear  to^  bavf 
been  far  less  desirous  to  speak  the  autliQr's  ^rds,  ihau.  tp 
introdfice  a^te■dmen^  and  new  readings  vof  their  ^wn, 
which  have  always  prqduged  the  effect  of  modernlzing»«and 
usually  that  pf  degrading  a^d  vul||vlzing,,  the  rtigged  sense 
and  splrilof  the  antiqjio  minstrel.  Thus.. undergoing  from 
age  to  age  a  grj^dual.  process  pf  alter|MipQ  and  recompofi** 
tlon,  our  popular  a^d^or^l^minstreliyha^  lost,  in  a  §reat 
measure,  its  origlBal  appearaoce ;  and  the  strong  touches  by 
which  it  had  been  formQriy4hara(t«rised,^ha.ve  been  gene- 
rally smoothed  down  and  def>tro^ed  hy  a  process,  ^ilar  to 
that  by.  which  a  pioi.n,  pas^ng  from,  (land  to  handj^  losu  In 
circulation,  all  the  finer  marks  of  t||^  impress. 

The  x^ry  fine  .ballad  of  Chei;|  ^Ch^se  is  an  exan\frie  of 
this  degrf ding.specie^.  of  alchyoiy,  b^  which  the  ore  of  an- 
tiquity is  deteriorated  an(l  adul^rated.  While  Addisjon, 
in  an  age  which  had  never;  attended  to  4)ppular^  poetry, 
wrote  his  classical  criticism  on  that  ballad,  he  naturally  took 
for  his  text  the  ordinary  st^l-copy,  although  he  might,  anif 
ought  tp  have  suspected^  th^ta.ditty  couched  ia.the.languagp 
nearly  of  his  own  time,  could  not  be  the  same,  with  f^hat 
which  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  more  than  one  hundred  years-be- 
fore,  had  .spoken  of,  as  being  "evil  apparelled  in  the  dust 
and  cobwebs  of  an  uncivilized  age."  The  venerable  Bishop 
Percy  was  the  first  to  correct  this  raistake,  J>y  producing'  4k 
copy  oC  the  song,  as  old  at  least  as  the  reign  of  Henry  Yll.. 
bearing  the  name  of  tbe  aulrhpr,  or  transcilber.  Richard 
Sheale.^  But  even  the  Rer.  Editor  himself  fell  under  the 
mistake  of  supposing  th^mqdern  Cheyy  Qhaaa  .tab&  a  new 
copy  of  the  original  ballad,  expressly  jno<)e||i\ze4  by  jome 
one  later  bard.  On  the  contrary,  the  curnent.  version  is 
now  universally. allowed  to  have  been  produced  by  .the 
gradual  alterations  of  numerous  reciters,  duripi^  two  oen.- 
turles.  in  the  course  of  which  4he  ballad  .has  bean  gradually 
moulded  Into  a 'composition  bearing  only  a  general  resemr 
blance  to  the  original-^-expressing  the  same  events  and  sen- 
timents in  much  smoother  language,  and  mora  flowing  and 
easy  versification;  but  losing  in  poetical  fire  and  energy, 
and  in  the  vigour  and  pithiness  of  the  e^pre#sion,  a  great 
deal  more  than  it  has  gained  iu  suavity  of  diction.   Thus :— 

**  Tbe  Percy  owl  of  NorlbucuberloDd, 

And  a  Towc  lo  God  majd  be, 
Tbat  he  wolde  bailie  In  ItaefDountaYOi 

orr  Cbevlol  within  dnyes  ttirct  ' 


'  I "  That  thoo  mar  iMar  la  sir  Trlsti«m : 

Over  gestes  It  bas  tbe  ateem, 
Over  all  that  ta  or  waa, 
ir  men  It  aayd  as  made  Thomaa ; 
But  I  bear  It  no  man  ao  aaf— 
Bu  I  of  some  copple  some  Is  away,"  etc.] 

•  An  inslanct  occurs  in  ibe  valaablc  old  boUad,  called  Auld  MaJlland. 


Tbe  redler  repealed  a  verse,  deacripllTe  of  the  defenoe  of  ■  caitle,  (bul : 

*'  With  tpring-wall^  atanea,  and  Roadi  of  airn 
Among  Ibem  fast  be  threw/' 

Springhalt  Is  a  cormpllou  of  gprinffold^  a  military  engloe  for  caaling 
darts  or  stones ;  the  restoraUon  of  which  roadlog  gives  a  precipe  and  clear 
sense  to  tbe  lioe<:. 
'  See  rercy's  Rellqncs,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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lo  Ike  maacBT  ordMgbtT  Doogta, 
And  mil  that  ever  wftti  blm  t^/* 

Becones, 

**T1w  stmt  Eari  of  Korthomberland 

A  TOW  to  God  ditf  iiMte/ 
Bis  pleMare  lu  tbe  Scottlih  woadt 

TbrcesunaMr  days  toUike,';'«tc. 

Vron  tkis.  and  oUkt  eiampltf  Dftte-same  kiofl,  of  urbicii 
naiyBigfat  be  quoted,  we  must  often  expect  to  fini  the 
remaiiis  of  Minstrel  poetry,*  compofied  oHginaHy  for  (be 
covts  of  prtnoes  and  halls  of  noblc^^  disguised  in  tbe  more 
Boriera  mk  ^fol^r  diakiat  In  wliichtbey  have  been  of  late 
mg  lo  tke  frequenters  of  the  rustic  ale-bench.  It  f»  un^ 
Mccssar^  to  nientita  morcr  tkan  ode  other  remarkable  and 
hunMlncliistaare,  printed  in  the  cin-iOus  collection  entitled, 
o  B«Ilnd  Wook^^mben  ive  -find.  In  the  words  of  tfae  inge- 
nloas  E<filor,  "^  a  stupid  ballad  printed  as  it  was  sung^  In 
ABaindMe»  Ibonded  on  the  wetMrnMrn  story  ofihe  Prince 
•f  Memo's  daajghter,  tut  with  the  uncouth  change  of 
Dyiail  for  Ghtsmanda,  and  Guiscard  transformed  into  a 
greuy  kUdMHboy. 

''To  «b«t  bus  uses  ooay  we  not  reluro  t** 


the 


stilt  pore  material  and  synematicdiflRBirence 
ippeafs  between,  the  poems  of  aAiiqulty,.as^.they  were  ori- 
giaaily  compoeedy  and  as  tbey  new  e^sU  ^  This  oQiurs  in 
here  the  longer  metrical  romances,  which  were  in 
dvriiig  the  n|i|idle^ag^s,,were,Deduced  to» shorter 
order  Ifaal,  they  might  be  chanted  lieforc 
am  Inferior  aadience.  «  A  ball^di  .lor  eaanple,  of<  Thomas 
and  his  intrigues.  w4lh  the  Queen  of  ^aer][- 
iiw  «r  has  heen,  long  current  In. Tevio(daIe,  aqd 
5  of  Scotland.  .  Twd  ancient  aopies  of  a  poem,,  or 
on  the  aame  aabjeft,  an^  containing  very  often 
words  and  turns  of  expression,  are  preserved  In 
iheKbiaElesof  the  Cathedral  of Xiaeolo  and  Peterborough.- 
We  a«  left  to  coiiiecture  whethoc  the  originals  of  such  bai- 
Mshtfa  been  gradnaUy  <^iAracied  into  ^elr  modern  shape 
kf  the  iipttience  of  later  audiences,  combio^  with  the 
ladL  oC  Hunory  diM>l^*^  f^J  n>Pf®  modern  rt(titers»  or 
nheiher,  in  parUcalar^;%|es,  some  ballad-naker  may  have 
Mtmttf  mi  himself  lowor^  to  retrench  the  old  details  br 
the  ■inifrrls,  and  regularly  and  systemati^Uy  to  mo- 
inae»  and  if  the  phra^  be  permitted^  to  balladize,  a  me- 
toxal  nmance.  We  are  assured,  however,  tluit  '*Roswal 
ay  Lilian  "*  was  sung ibroagh  the  i^ipets  of  £dint)urgb  t^ 
^ji^erand  we  know  that  the  Rpn^nc^of ';  Sir 
Grime,  aiid  Sir  Greysteil|"  had  also  its  own  par- 
chant,  or  tune.  The  stall- copies  of  both  these  ror 
as  thry  now  exist,  are  very  much  abbreviated,  and 
intaMy  exhihR  Ifaem  when  they  were  undergoing,  prhad 

the  process  of  being  cut  down  iii|U>  ballads. 
into  conMderatipn  the  yarloas.  indirect  channels 
hf  vUch  the  papular  poetry  of  our  ancestors  has  been  trans- 
nitolta  their  posterity.  It  is  nothing  surprising  that  it 
ihHiaKKh  os-in  i|  miaUated  and  degraded  state,  and  that 
ii  shsald  take  correspond  with  the  ideas  we  are  apt  to  form 
tf  tte  int  praductions  of  national  genius;^  nay,  it  i§  more 
IS  fee  vondered  at  that  we  possess  so  ipany  ballads  of  con- 
than  that  the  much  greater  ^mber.of them 
liare  once  existed,  should  have  perished  before 


Having  given  this  brief  account  of  ballad  po^if  In^ge^ 
neral»  the  purpose  of  the  present  prefatory  remarl^s,  will  be 
acepmplished,  by  shortly  noticing, the  popular  poetry  of 
^tland.  and  some.of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
collect  and  illustrate  it.' 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Sc9ts  and  PicU, 
however  difl<»ring  otherwise;  were  each  hy  descent  a  Celtic 
ipace ;  that  they  advanced  in  a  course  of  victory  somewhat 
(archer  than  the  pre^nt  frontier  between  England  an^ 
Scotland,  and  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  sub- 
dued and  rendered  tributary  the  Britons  of  Strathcfoyd, 
who  were  also  a  Celtic  race  lihe  themselves.  Excepting, 
therefore,  the  provinces^ of  Berwickshire  and  thp  tothi^ns, 
which  were  chiefly  inhabited  hy.ai^AnglO'Saxoii  pop&latiop, 
(bewhojeof  Scotland  w^s  peopled  by  different  tribes  of  the 
same  aboriginal  race; >— a. race  passionately  addi<?ted  tp 
miisiCras  appears  from  the  kindred  Celtic  nations  of  Irish, 
Wel$h,  and  Scottisii,  preserving  each  to  ihis  day  a  style 
aind  character  of  music  peculiar  to  the^r^wn  counlry, 
though  all  three  b^r  marks  of  general  resembl^nct^to  each 
Other.  .That  ef  Scotland,  ip  particular,  is  earl^  notfced  and 
extolled  hy  ancient  authors,  and  its  remahis,  to  which  the 
natives  are  passionately  attached,  are  still  found  to  afford 
pleasure  even  to^hosewhigieultivaie  the  art  ui^an  a  more 
refined  and  varied  system. 

This  skill  in  music  did  not,  of  coqrse,  exist  wiihout  a 
corresponding  degree  of  talent  for  a  species  of  poetry, 
adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  country^  celebrating*^^  the  vio^ 
tories  of  Mriumphaot dans,  pouring  forth  lamentations  over 
Callen  heroes,  and  recording  such  diarvellousjidventures  ^ 
were  calculated  to  aipuse  individuaf  famihes  around  their 
househoki  fires, nr the  Whole  tribe  when  reg|diiig in tbeball 
of  tbe^  chief.  It  happened,  however,  singularly  enough, 
that  while,  the  vjnusic  continued  to  be  £eliic  in  itS:general 
measure,  the  language  of  Scotland,  mostcon^lnonly  sppl^sn. 
began  lobe  that  of  their  neighbours  tbe  English,  iq^rodueed 
by  the  multitude  of  Saxons  who  thcQugedlp*  the.  court  of 
Mflcbim  Canmore  and  his  successors;  by  the  crowds  of^ci- 
sopers  of  war,  whoqa  the  repeated  /avages  of  the  Scots  in 
Northumberland  carried  off  as  slavea  to  their  country.;  1^ 
the  ixifluence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  richest  and  jnost  po- 
pulous provinces  In  Scotland,  Berwickshire,  namely.^^nd 
the  Lothians,  over  Cbe  more  mountainous ;  lastly,  by  the 
superiOrijty  which  a  language  like  the  An^To-Sa'xon,  con- 
siderably refined,  long  slqce  reduced  to  welting,  and  ca- 
pable* orexpressiog  the  wants,  wisher,  lind  «entlmeots  of 
the  speakers,  mast  have  posseskd  over  the  Jargon  of  varloos 
tribes  of  Irish  and  British  origin,  limited  andeontracted  in 
every  varying  dialect,  and  differtag,  at^he  same  time,  from 
isach  other.  This  superiorRy  being  coasldevied,  and  a  fair 
length  of  time  being  allowed.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  while 
tha  Scottish  ^ople  retain^  tbeljr  Celtic  m^s^  aodnUHiy 
of  their  Celtic  customs,  togfthec-wHhdthe&r  Cellk  dynastj^ 
they  should  nevertheless  have  adopted,  through9i^  t^e 
l^owlancfs,  the  Saxon  lapguage,  while  |n  the.  Hig|i|apd» 
tb^  retained  tiie  .Celtic,  dialect,  along^illi  this  dress,  arnis, 
mann^,  and  goveriiipent  of  their  fathers..- 

There  wa9»  for  a  time»  a.solemp.  national  recognisance 
that  tlie  Saxon  langttage  and  poetry  had  notorig^inally  been 
that  of  the  royal  family.  For  at  the  corqpatlons  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  previous  to  Alexander  III.,  it  was  a  part 


1 » 


Xlrtpatricfc  Sbarpe,  Eaq.    TlM  Ballad-BoOk  was  prinled,  tn 
19  :S^r  Waller  SouU;  tbe  ImprtiiloD  coniUtlog  of  only 


eemt  to  bav«  latterir  mOdiflcd  his  original  optuloa  on 
^m  cT  this  nhfed.  lo  hU  reviewal  off  Mr.  P.  P.  Tyll^  a  History  of 
^^^  i^muL  gcT.  fol.  sll.  p.  a»).  be  aayi,  apeaiog  of  the  pwlod  of 


the  floal  sobjagatlon  of  the  Plcla,  **  It  woald  appear  ibe  SnndinavioMt  baU 
colonies  along  the  fertile  shores  of  Moraff  and  among  the  Oioantalns  of 
Sutherland,  whose  name  speaks  fur  Itself,  that  It  was  glf«i  by  the  Norwe- 
gians ;  and  probably  they  had  also  setUemeuts  In  Caithness  and  tbe  Orcadea.'* 
In  this  essay,  however,  be  adheres  In  the  main  lo  his  Aotl-Plnkerlontan 
doctrine,  and  treal»tbe  Plcta  ts  Celts.— So.  ] 


WALTER  scorrs  Poetical  avorks. 


of  the  solemnity,  that  a  Cettle  bard  iteyypedf  forth,  so  soon 
as  the  king  assumed  his  seat  upon  the  fated  stone,  and  re- 
eltedtlie  genealogj  of  the  monarch  in  Celtic  verse,  setting 
forth  his  d^ent,  and  the  right  yfh\ch  he  had  by  birth  to 
occupy  the  place  of  sovereignly.  For  a  time,  no  doubt,  the 
Celtic  songs  and  poems  remained  current  in  t^  Lowlands, 
while  any  remnant  of  the  language  yet  lastedl  The  Oddic 
brinish  bards,  we  are  also  aware,  occasionally  strolled  into 
the  Lol^lands.  where  their  music  might  be  received  with 
fovour.  even  after  their  recitation  was  no  longer  under- 
stood. But  though  these  aboriginal  poets  showed  them- 
selves at  festivals  aod  other  places  of  public  resort.  It  does 
not  appear  that,  as  in  Homer'^  time,  they  were  honoured 
with  high  places  at  the1>oard;  and  savoury  morsels  of  the 
chine;  but  they  seem  rather  (o  have  fecen  accounted  fit 
company  for  tbe  feigned  fools  and  iturdy  ^beggars,  with 
whom  they  were  ranked  by  a  Scottish  statute.' 

Tioie  was  necessary  wholly  to  eradicate  one  language 
and  iitroducc  another;  but  it  is  remarkable  that,  at  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Third,  the  last  Scottish  king  of  the 
pure  Celtic  race,  the  popylar  lament  for  his  death  was  com- 
posed in  Scoto-EngUsh,  and.  thpugb  closely  resembling  the 
modern  dialect^  is  the  earliest  example  we  have  of  that  lan- 
guage, whether  In  prose  or  poetry.*  About  the  same  time 
flourished  the  celebrated  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  whose 
poem,  written  in  English,  or  Lowland  Scottlsb.  with  the 
most  anxious  attention  both  to  versiGcationand  alliteration, 
forms,  even  as  ii  now  exists,  a  very  liurlous  specimen  of  the 
early  romance.^  Such  complicated  construction  was  greatly 
loo  concise  (br  the  public  ear,  which  is  best  amused  by  a 
looser  diction,  th  which  numerous  repetitions,  and  pro- 
longed descriptions,  enable  the  comprehension  of  the  au- 
dience to  ke^p  up  with  the  volee  of  tbe  singer  or  reciter, 
and  supply  the  gaps  whieh  in  general  must  have  taken 
pff|cf»  either  through  a  failure  of  attention  in  the  hearers,  o{- 
Ofvoice  and  distinct  enunciation  on  the  part  of  the  iHiMtrel. 

The'  usual  stanza,  which  was  selected  a^'  Ihc  most  natural 
to  Che  language  and  the  sweet^t  to  the  ear,  alter  the  com- 
plex system  of  the  ihore  courtly  measures,  used  l>y  Thomas 
of  Erceldoune,  was  laid  aside,  was  that  which,  when  origi- 
nally introduced,  we  very  often  find  arranged  in  two  lines, 
thus : — 

*'  Earl  DoapIaM>o.hl|  mllk-fvlilte  stood,  most  Hkea  baroo  bold. 
Bode  roremott  of  bb  compan;,  wboae  armour  «boiie  like  gold ;  ** 

but  which,  after  being  divided  Into  four,  constUultes  what  is 
now  generally  called  the  ballad  stanza.— 

**  Earl  Doaglad  on  bis  rollk«fvb!le  steed. 

Most  Uke  a  baroo  boM, 
'  ftoile  OKfemost  or  bis  compimy, 
Wbose  armour  s1u»qc  like  gold." 

The  breal^ng  of  the  lines  contains^  a  plainer  Intimation, 
how  the  stanza  ought  to  be  read,  than  ovei7  one  couM  ga- 
ther from  the  original  mode  of  writing,but  the  poem,  where 
the  poaition  of  the  casura.  or  Inflection  of  voice.  4a  left  to 
the  Individuals  own  taste.  This  was  sometimes  exchanged 
for  a  stanza  of  six  lines,  the  third  an4  sixth  rhyming  toge- 
ther. For  works  o(  more  impovtanc^  and  pretension,  a 
more  complicated  versification  was  still  retained,  and  may 
be  found  in  the  tale  of  Ralph  Coilzear,  <  the  Adventures  of 


Arthur  at  the  Tarn-Vf  athalyo.  Sir  Gawaln.  and  Sir  Golo- 
gf«s.  and  other  scarce  romanees.  A  specimen  of  this 
structure  of  verse  has  been  handed  jdown  to  our  times  in 
the  stanza  of  Christ  Kirk  on  the  Green,  transmitted  by  King 
James  1.,  to  Allan  Ramsay  and  to  Rums.  The  excessive 
passion  for  alliteration,  which  formed  a  rule  of  the  Saxon 
poetry,  was  also  retained  ip  the  Scottish  poems  of  a  more 
elevated  character,  though  the  more  ordinary  minstrels  and 
baliad-rfiakers  threw  off  the  restraint. 

The  Varieties  of  starts  thus  adopted  for  popular  poetry 
were  net.  we  may  easily  suppofa,  left  long  unemployed. 
In  frontier  regions,  where  men  i^re  continually  engaged  in 
active  enterprise,  betwixt  the  task  of  defending  themselves 
and  annoying  their  ne1ghI>ours,  they  may  be  said  to  live  in 
an  atmosphere  of  danger,  (he  escitaiiou  of  whieh  Is  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to.  the  encouragemenlhof  poetry.  Hence, 
the  expressions  of  Lesly  the  historian,  quoted  in  tke  follow- 
ing Introduction.  In  which  he  paints  ihe^  delight  taken  by 
the  Rordcrers  in  their  peculiar  species  of  music*  aiyl  the 
rhyming  ballads  in  which  they  celebrated  the.  (eats  of  thdr 
ancestors,  or  recorded  their  own  Ingenious  stratagems  In 
predatory  warfare.  In  the  same  Introduction,  the  reader 
will  find  Ihe  reasons  alleged  why  the  taste  (sr  song  was  and 
most  have  been  longer  preserved  on  the  Rorder  than  in  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

Having  thus  made  some  remarks  on  earif  poetry  In  ge- 
neral, and  on  that  «r  Scotland  in  particular,  the  Sditor's 
purpose  is,  to'mention  the  fate  of  some  previous  attempts  to 
collect  ballad  ptietry,  and  ihe  principles  of  selection  and 
publtcatioR  which  have  been  adopted  by  varioiis  editors  of 
learning  and  information;  and  although  tbe  present  work 
chiefly  regards  the  Rallads  of  Scotland,  fet  the  investigation 
hiust  necessarily  Include  sone  of  ihe  principal  csUections 
ainong  the  English  also.  ' 

Of  manuscri|it  rccoftlsof  ailflent  ballads,  very-few  have 
been  yet' discovered.  It  is  pn>bable  that  the  minstrels, 
seldom  knowing  eillier  bow.  (o  read  o^  write,  trusted  to 
(heir  well-iexerctsed  memories.  Nor  was  it  «  difficult  task 
to  acquire  a  sufficient  stock  id  trade  for4hcir  purpose,  since 
the  Editor  has  not  only  known  maiiy  persons  capable  of  re- 
taining i  very  large  collection  of  lege^ary  lore  of  this 4ind. 
but  there  was  a  period  in  his  own  life,  when  a  memory  that 
ought  to  have  been  charged  with  more  valuable  «atter, 
enabled  him  to  recollect  as  many  of  these  old  songs  as  would 
have  occupied  several  days  in  the  recitation. 

The  press*  however,  at  length  super^dad  the  necessity 
of  Such  exeilions  of  recollection,  and  sheafs  of  ballads  is- 
sued from  it  weekly,  for  the  amusemenl  of  the  sojourners 
at  the  alehouse,  and  the  lovers  of  peetfy  In  grange  and 
hall,  where  such  or  the  audience  as  could  not  read,  had  at 
least  read  unto  them.  These  fugitive  leaves,  generally 
printed  upon  broadsides,  or  In  email  'miscellanies  called 
Garlands,  and  circulating  amongst  persons  of  loose  and 
careless  habits  —  so  far  as  books  were  concerned —-were 
subject  to  destruction  from  many  causes ;  and  as  the  editions 
In  the  early  age  of  printing  were  probably  much  limited, 
even  those  published  as  chap-books  In  the  early  part  of  tbe 
18th  century,  are  rarely  met  with.  V 

Some  persons,  however,  seen)  to  have  had  what  their 
contemporaries  probably  thought  tbe  bizarie  taste  of  ga^ 


<  A  eurloui  account  of  ibe  rccepUon  of  ao  IrUb  or  Celtic  bard  at  a  resilval, 
ts  giveu  la  Sir  Jobn  Uoilond's  Buke  of  Ibe  IluulaL,  Bannatyne  ediUoiif  p.  lill. 

i  t  ^  Wbnn  Aleiaoder  our  king  was  ded, 

Wlia  Scoiland  led  in  luve  and  lee. 
Away  was  sons  of  ale  and  bred, 
q:  n  ia«  and  wax,  of  gtine  tod  glen,*'  etc. ). 


^  I  See  the  third  part  of  this  collection.] 

*  [This,  and  most  of  the  oilier  romances  here  referred  to,  may  Im  round 
reprinted  In  a  volume  euliiled,  *' Select  Bemains  of  the  Ancient  PopuUr 
Poetry  of  Scotland;*  (edln.  1822.  Small  4ttf.)  Edited  by  Mr.  David  laiAig^ 
Vid  ijjscrlhed  to  Sir  Wallcc  Scott.J 
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Uleiing  and  presenrlng  collections  of  this  (iglUve  poetry, 
fience  the  great  body  of  ballads  In  the  Pepysiao  flection 
at  Cambridge,  made  by  that  Secretary  Pepy  s,  w  hose  Diary  Is 
so  Tery  amusing;  and  hence  thastit!  niore  valoable  deposit, 
in  three  volumes  folio,  in  which  the  late  Duke  of  Roiburgbe 
toolL  so  much  pleasure,  that  he  was  odcn  found  enlarging 
it  with  fresh  acquisitions,  yvbich  he  pasted  in  and  regis- 
tered with  his  own  hand. 

The  first  attempt,  however^  to  reprint  a  collection  of 
ballads  for  a  class  of  refers  distinct  from  Chose  for  whose 
use  the  stalKcopies  were  intended,  was  that  of  an  anony- 
mous editor  of  three  12rop  Tolumes,  which  appearad  In  Lon- 
don, with  engrayings.  These  volumes  came  out  in  various 
years,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. >  The  editor 
writes  with  some  flippancy,  but  with  the  air  of  a  person 
sup^ior  to  the  ordinary  drudgci^  of  a  mere  collector.  His 
woriL  appears  ta  have  been  got  up  at  considerable  expense, 
and  tbe  general  introduclions  and  historical  iIlustration| 
which  afte  prefixeif  to  the  various  ballads,  arc  written  with 
an  accuracy  of  which  such  a  subject  had  not  till  then  been 
deemed  worthy.  The  princtpaT  part  of  the  collection  con- 
sists of  iUll-i>allads,  neither  possessing  much  poetical  merit, 
nor  any  particular  rarity  or  curiosity.  Still  this  original 
Miscellany  holds  a  considerable  val^e  amongst  collectors; 
and  as  the  three  volumes^ being  published  at  different  times 
—are  seldom  found^ether,  they  sell  for  a  high  price  when 
complete. 

We  may  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Scotland,  where  the  faci- 
lity of  the  dialect,  which  cuts  off  the  consonants  In  the  ter- 
mination of  the  words,  so  as  greatly^  to  simplify  the  task  of 
rhyming,  and  the  habits,  dispositions!  and  manners  of  the 
people,  were  of  old  so  favourable  to  tbe  composition  of 
tkallad-poetry,  that,  had  the  Scottish  songs  been  preserved,  * 
there  is  no  doubt  a  very  curious  history  might  l)ave  been 
composed  by  means  of  minstrelsy  only,  from  the  reign  o 
Alexander  UI.  in  1285,  down  to  the  ctose  of  the  Civil  Wi^rs 
in  17i5.  That  materials  for  such  a  collection  existed,  cannot 
be  disputed,  since  the  Scottish  historians  oflan  refer  to  old 
ballads  as  authorities  for  general  tradition.  But  their  re- 
gular preservation  was  not  to  be  hoped  for  or  expected. 
Successive  garlands  of  song  sprung,  flourished,  faded,  ^nd 
were  forgotten.  In  their  turn :  and  the  names  of  a  few 
specimens  are  only  preserved,  to  show  us  how  abundant  the 
display  of  these  wild  flowers  had  been. 


Like  the  natural  free  gills  of  Flora,  these  poetical  garlands 
can  only  be.  successfully  soi^ht  for  where  the  land  is  un- 
cnltivated ;  and  civilisation  and  increase  of  learning  are 
sure  to  banlsb  th^m,  as  the  plough  of  the  agriculturist  bears 
down  the  mountain  d#isy.  Yet  it  1^  ta  be  recocded  with 
some  interest,  that  the  earliest  SQrviving  specimen  of  the 
Scottish  press,  is  a  Miscellany  of  Millar  and  Chapman,* 
which  preserves  a  considerable  (bnd  of  Scottish  popular 
poetry,  and  among  other  things,  Jio  bad  specimen  of  the 
gests  of  Bobin  Hood,  V  the  Engi»sh^allad-oiaker*s  joy/* 
and  whose,  renown  seems  to  have  been  as  freshly  preserved 
in  the  north  as  on  tbe  southern  shores  of  the  Tweed.  There 
were  probably  several  collections  of  Scottish  ballads  and 
metrical  pieces  during  the  seventeenth  century.  A  very 
fine  one,  belonging  to  Lord  Montagu,  perished  in  the  Ore 
which  consumed  Ditton  House,  abbot  twenty  years  agp. 

.  James  Watson,  In  1706,  published,  at  Edinburgh,  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  in  three  parts,  contalDing  some  ancient 
poetry.  But  the  first. editor  who  seems  to  have  made  a 
determined  effbrt  to  preserve  our  ancient  popular  poetry, 
was  the  we114nown  Allan  Ramsay,  in  his  Evergreen*  con- 
taining ehiefly  extra(;ts  from  tbe  ancient  Scottish  Makers, 
whose  poems  have  been  preserved  In  the  Bannatyne  Ma- 
nuscript, but  exhibiting  amongst  them  some  popular  ballads. 
Amongst  these  is  ihe  Battle  of  HarlaM>,  apparently  from  a 
modemtxed  copy,  being  probably  the  most  ancient  Scottish 
historical  ballad  of  any  length  now  In  existence.)  He  also 
Inserted  in  the  same  colleetion,  th<i  genalne  Scottish  Border 
ballad  of  Johnnie  Armstrong,  copied  from  the  redValion 
of  a  descendant  of  the  unfortunate  hero,  in  tbe^slxth  gene- 
ration. Thb  peel  also  included  In  the  Evergreen,  Hardyk- 
nute,  wbich^  though  evidently  modern,  is  a  most  spirited 
and  beautifuUmitalion  of  the  ancient  ballad.  -In  a  subse- 
quent collection  of  lyrical  pieces,  called  tbe  Tea -Table 
Miscellany,  Allan  Ranisay  Inserted  several  old  ballads,  ^uch 
as  Cruel  Barbara  Allan,  The  Bonnie  Earl  of  Murray, 
There  came  a  Ghoit  to  Margaret's  door,  and  two  or  three 
others.  But  bis  unhappy  plan  of  Writing  new  words  to 
old  tunes,  without  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  anciept 
verses,' led  him,  with  the  assistance  of  "some  Ingenious 
young  gentlemei|/*  to  throw  aside  many  originals,  the  pre- 
servation of  which  would  have  been  much  more  interesting 
than  any  thing  which  has  been'  substituted  in  their  stead.^ 
In  fine,  the  task  of  collecting  and  illustraHng  andent  po- 


*  [  **  A  CoUectton  of  Old  Btfltods,  collected  from  the  bett  and  roo«t  ancient 
Ceplei  extant,  wllb  lolroducllona,  Blstorlcal  and  Critical,  Illustrated  tvllh 
eoppcrptales."  Tbta  anoormoua  collect  19a,  flrat  pabllsbed  in  1723.  was  ao 
wdl  received,  that  It  aooi>paned  lo  a  aecond  edition,  and  two  more  volumea 
Here  added  in  IT23  aotf  1725.  Tbe  tbird  edition  of  tbe  Qrat  roluloe  U  dated 
1727.— Eo.) 

*  [  4  rac»ImUe  rei>riot,  in  black-letter,  of  tbe  Original  Tracts  tvbicb  issned 
from  tbe  preas  of  Waller  Cbepman  and  Andro  Hyllar  at  Edinburgh,  In  tbe 
Tear  liM.  was  pablkbed  under  tbe  line  of  *'  Tbe  Knlgbtl?  Tale  of  Golagrus 
and  Gawane,  and  oiber  Ancient  Poedia,**  in  1827,  4to.  Tbe  ''illil  gesie"  of 
aoMo  Bood,  referred  lo  in  tbe  tcit,  it  a  fragment  oC.«  piece  Cbotaloed  to 
BJIaoo's  cailcrtk>n.~Eo  1 

'  That  there  wm  cuch  an  anriaol  ballad  Is  certain,  and  tbe  tune,  adapted 
to  tbe  ba^ipes.  ttas  long  extremely  popular,  and,  tvUbln  tbe  remembrance 
•r  man.  tbe  Srst  wblcb  viai  played  at  kirns  and  other  rustio^fettivala.  Bat 
there  U  a  aivplclous  pbritfe  in  tb/batlad  aa  It  l» published  by  Allan  Bamiay. 
Wkm  deici  Ibing  the  national  conftisloo,  the  bard  says, 

"  Sen  tbe  days  of  aold  Xing  Darlt, 
Such  flaucbter  vras  not  beard  or  seen." 

Qvrr*  who  was  tbe  *'  ankt  ling  Harle"  here  meant  ?  If  Henry  VIll.  be 
bMcoded,  as  Is  most  likely,  it  must  bring  the  date  of  tbe  poem,  at  least  of 
ibsi  Terse,  as  low  as  Queen  »ory*s  time.  The  ballad  Is  said  to  bare  been 
primed  In  1688.    A  copy  of  that  edition  would  be  a  great  curiosity. 

I  See  tbe  preface  lo  tbe  reprint  of  this  ballad,  in  a  volume  of  **  Early  Me* 
trkal  Tales."    l2mo,  Edin.  1826.-Ed.1 

*  Green  be  tbe  plUow  of  benest  Allan,  at  wboae  lamp  Burns  lighted  hla 
hrUUani  l«rdil  It  la  ulUuwl  enmlts  to  bU  memory  tbal  wo  record  hla 


mistake  in  this  matter.  But  It  la  Impoaaible  not  to  regret  that  such  an  af- 
fecting tale  aa  that  of  Besfete  Bell  and  Mary  Gray  shouM  have  fallen  into  hla 
bunds.  Tbe  southern  icader  must  learn,  (for  what  northern  reader  Is 
Ignorant?)  that  these  two  beaulifui  women  i^ere  klnnrolk,  and  so  slricUy 
united  in  hriendsbip,  that  even  personal  Joalouty  could  not  interrupt  their 
union.  Tbey  were  vlMte<J  by  a  handsome  and  agreeable  young  man,  who  ' 
was  acceptable  to  them  both,  but  so  captlvkted  with  their  charms,  that, 
while  contldent  of  a  preference  on  the  part  of  both,  be  was  unable  to  make 
a  choice  between  them.  While  this  blngular  situation  of  thp  three  persona 
of  the  tale  continued,  tbe  breaking  out  of  |he  plague  forced  tbe  two  ladies  to 
take  refuge  in  tbe  beaulifui  >a!ley  of  Lynedoch,  where  tbey  built  tbemselTea 
a  bower.  In  order  to  avoid  human  Intercourse  and  the  danger  of  Infection. 
Tbe  lover  was  not  Included  in  their  reounclaiion  of  aoclety  Be  visited  their 
retirement,  brought  wilh  him  ihe  fatal  disease,  and  unable  to  return  to 
Perth,  which  was  his  usual  residence,  was  nursed  by  the  fair  friends  with 
ail  the  tenderness  of  alTertioo.  Oe  died,  however,  having  flrst  communi- 
cated the  infection  to  bis  lovely  attendants.  They  followed  him  to  Ihe  grave, 
lovely  In  their  lives,  and  undivided  in  their  death.  Their  burial  place,  in 
tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  bower  which  they  bnili.  Is  still  visible,  in  l^e  romantic 
vicinity  of  Lord  Lynedoch's  mansion,  and  prolongs  Ihe  memory  of  female 
friendship,  which  even  rivalry  coold  not  dlsMrfve.  Two  staniaa  of  tbe  orU 
final  baUad  alone  survive : 

**  nesslf  M\  and  Mary  Cray, 

Tbey  were  twa  bonnie  lasses ; 
Tbey  bigged  a  bower  on  yon  buro-brae. 

And  theeklt  It  ower  wT  rashei. 
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polar  tip^irf,  vhHher  In  England  or  Scotland,  w^  Be?cr 
eiec6ted  By  a  competent  ^person,  possessing' the  niecessary 
powers  ^r  selefctjon  and  (|nnotath>n,  tHI  it  vtts  undertaken 
by  tfr.  ^erqr*  aflerwardff  BHliop  of  Broiioppe' in  Ireland. 
This  revercn<Y  gentleman,  hirosefra  poet,  and  ranking  high 
among  the  literati  of  the  day,  commanding  acc^§  to  the 
individaais  and  Institutions;  which  could  best  aCTord  him 
materials,  gaVe  the  putSlle  ihe  resuK  of  his  itsearchfjs  in  a 
work  entitled  'ReTlqu^s  of  Ancient  English  Poetrf,**  In 
three  volumes,  publi^ed  in  LoHdon  1765,  wlH6h*haV  since 
gone  through  four'editlotis.'.  The  taste  with  which  the  m^- 
tfirials  wore  choaen,  the  extreme  felicity  with  which, they 
were  lllustratied,  xhp  display  at  dnce  or&htiqaarlan  kiiow- 
ledge  and  ctassicl^l  reading  whidi  the  collection  indicated, 
render  it  difficult  to  imitate,  and  impossible  to  ercel  a  work, 
which  must  always  be  held  among  the  firM  of  its  cl^ss  in 
point  of  merit,  thopgh  not  actually  the  foreinost  in  point  Of 
time.  But  neither  the  high  character  of  the  work,*  nor  the 
rank  and  respectability  oKlre  iHithor,  could  protect  iiim  or 
his  labours,  from  the  invidious  attacks  of  criticism. 

The  most  formjd^ble  ^  these  were  directed  by  Joseph 
Ritson,  a  man  of  acut^  observation,  profound  research,  md 
great  labour.  These  valuable  attributes  were  (inhap^lly 
cdibbined,  Wil^  an  eager  IrHtabillty  of  teihper,  ^hich  id- 
dpced  him  to  treat  antl((liarlan  trifles  with  the  same  scriohs- 
■ess  yfaich  met)  of  Ihc  "wo^d  reserve  foi;  matters  of  import- 
ance, and  disposed  him  to  drive  controversies  into^rsonal 
quarrels,  by  rtegiecting.  In  literary  debate,  the 'courtesies  pf 
ordimiry  society.*  It  ought  to  W  said,  however,  by  one  who 
kntv^  hini  well,  that^hU  irritability  of  disposition  ^asu  dbn- 
stitutional  and  'phvSical  inhrmity ;  and  that  Rltson's  extreme 
attachment  to  t^eseveritybf  troth,  corresponded  to  the  rigour 
of  his  critidsms'iipon  (he  favours  of  others.  He  seems  to 
bave  attacked  Bl^op  P6rcy  with  the  greater  aninOpsity,  as 
bearing  np  good-will  to  the  hierarchy>  in  Which  thaf  prelate 
held  a  dtstin^ished  place.  .   ^ 

Ritsbn*s  criticism/ (n  which  Hhere  was  too  'much  horse- 
play, Was  groukided  oh  two  points'  of  {iccHsatlon.  Jht  first 
regarded  Dr.  Percy^  definition  of  the  order  and  office  of 
minstrel^,' which  Rltsop  considered' d^ designedly  overr 
cliargod'.  fotthe  sake  df  giytng  an  undue  importa^,  to 
his  isubject.;  'the  second  t>bjectloti  respited  the  liberties 


^iclk  Dr.  Pei%y  had  taken  with  his  materials,  iO'adilIng 
to,  retrcncMng,  and  Improving  them,  so  as  Id  bring  theiifi 
nearer  to  the  tasto  of  his  own  period^  We  will  take  some 
brief  notice  of  botb  topics.  >      ^. 

First,  Hr.  Percy,  In  the  firtt  edition  of  his  work*  eertainly 
Mfd  himself  open  tol^ie  charge  of  having  given  an  inac- 
curate, and  somewhat  exaggerated  acconnt,  of  the  Eugiish 
Minstrels,  whom  be  defined  to  be  an  'border  oTmiui  in  the 
middle  ages,  who  subsisted  by  the  arts  pf  poetry  and  music, 
and  song  to  the  harp  Uie  verses  which  they  themselves 
composed.  '*  The  re^rend  edHor  of  the'  Relique^produceff 
in  support  of  thia  definition^  many  curious  quotalions,  to 
show  that  in  many  instances  the  persons  of  these  m|nstre1» 
had  been  honoured  ami  respected^  their  performances  s^ 
plauded  and  rewarded  by  the  great  and  the  courtly,  §n)l 
their  craft  Imitated  by  princes  themselves/ 

Against  both  these  propositions,  Ritson  ma^le  a  deier- 
mined  opposition.  Ho^oontended,  and  probably  yrtlh  Ju^ 
tice,  tha|  the  minstrels  were  not  necessarily  poets,  or  In  the 
regular  habit  of  composing,, the  versed  whtch  they  snag  to 
the  harp;  and  Indeed,  t^at  the  word*i»in<fre2,  in  its  drdi- 
nary  acceptatioui  meant  no  moretbah  musician.*    '       * 

Dr.  Percy,  from  ah  amended  edition  dt  his  Essay  on  Ifin- 
strelsy,  t^fefixed  to  thb  fourth  edition  of  the  Reliqaes  of  An- 
cient Poetry,  seems  to  have  been,  to  a  certain  point,  con- 
vinced by  the  criti6*s  reasoning;  for- he  has  extended  the 
definition  impugned  by  Ritson,  and  the  minstrels  afe  4h'us 
describe'd  as  singing  venses  "composed  by  themselves  or 
othe)r$,**^  This  We  apprehend  to  be  a  tenable  position ;  for, 
as  on  the  one  hand  it  seems  too  broad  an  averment  to  say 
that  all  minstrels  werjb  by  profdssioh  po^ts,  ^  on  the  6ther, 
it  Is  extfavagatU  to  affirm  that*  men  wfio.wei^  constantly  in 
the  habH  of  recithig  vet^^  'should  not^ftequently  haye  ac- 
quired that  of  composing M(,  especially  .;]v ben  thejc^read 
depended  On  giving  pleasure;  and  to  have  the  power  of 
producing  novelty,  i^  a  great  8te|^  towards  Uiat  desirable 
end.  No,  upprejudiced  reader,  thereji6re;  ^an  h^ve  any 
hesitation  in  adopeipg  Bish6|](  Percy's  definition  of  the  o^ln- 
^rell",  and  their  occupatiop,  as  qualified  in  (he  foucft  edi- 
tion of  .hiS'Es^y,  implying  that  they  were  sometimes  poets, 
spnietimes  the  mere  reciters'  of  the  poetry  of  Vnhers. ;  *; 
"  pn  the  erftic^  seeond  proposition,  Drl  Percy  sipxr^^fully 


^'    <T 


>      •» 


■r^ 


.^•^ 


Tbcy  wtdM  reit  f«  Methvtn  hirk, 

AoiODg  tbe|r  (lentle  hlo ; 

"^ut  tbey  wad. llBJtif.Leiloocli  bract, 

-  Tobeefcag^Dst'tbetan/*^    " 

»•  '    jiv.     •      '■'  r      '  ''      '  •  * 

Tbere  Is,  to  «  Scotillb  ear,  so  npuch  Wiideraesi  abd  simpHcitr  In  thoe 

4«Hei, as auisCliidace us to,regriBi thnt  tbe rtot sbould bava beebsuperse^bd- 

by^b  pedaatic  modern  songv  turning  upon  tbe  baost  linpoetic  part  of  tbd 

legend,  ibe  besiiaiLon,  iuiaiely,^f  tbe  lover,  vrblcb  of  tbo  ladLes  to  prefer: 

One  of  tba  n^ost  loucblog  expressions  In 'tbe  son^  Is  the  tollbwlbg  eicla- 

mailonV     '  '   '  '  "  '         '      ^ 

**  Ob,  JoT^.she'a  like  tby  eallaa.** 

Anotlief  spng,  of  nblcb  Ranisar  chq^  a  few  words  for  tbe  tbeme  of  ik 
Hfuciinenio^  afeeins  tolkavf  been  g  curious  speelmen  of  minstrel  recltalion. 
|t  was  pirlly  fern,  partly  .narrailTe,^d  was.^ternately  song  and  rej>eflie(f. 
The  story  was  the  escape  of  ^a  joxuag  gentleman,  pursued  by  rcrdbl  upde, " 
dfitroHS  ol  his  estate ;  or  a  blbi^y  ri^al,  gceedy  of  bis  titt ;  ov  tbe  relienlless 
father  of  bis  lady-love,  or  some  such  remprseleft  character,  Juiylug  slnlstei' 
iQleotloMs  OQ  -the  peraon  of sthe  rugl^ve.  Tbe  object  of  bis  cafMcfly  or 
teogeaoce  be^ig  n^rly  overtaken,  a  sbephecd  uodelriakes  to  mislead  th^ 
porrae?,  w  bo  comes  1^  atght'  Just  as  ibe  object  of  bis  ppfSHlt  dUapjjfi^n^  %pd 

greets  the  stfephefd  thus  :—  * 

...  ^ 

^'eeisfBi.   • 

Cootd  morrow,  shepherd,  and  my  friend. 

Saw  yoa  a  young  man  tbia  way  rld^g; 
With  Jong  black  hair,  on  a^b-tall'd  mare. 

And  1  know  that  I  cannot  be  far  behind  bim  t 

TIB  aainiBb. 

Tei,  I  did  aee  him  this  way  riding. 


And  what  did  mach  aurpriae  my  wit, 
Tbe  man  and  tbe  mare  flew  op  In  tbe  air, 

And  I  aed;  ilod-l  dee,  and  I  sellier  yet    ^ 
Bel^nd  yon  white  dodd  ft  see  lfor.t8U  -wave, 

An^l  fee,  and  I  aee,tna  I  aeeiier  yet." 

The  Ini^af  these  versies'^ls  an  ihreiiielf  good  one,  and  Allan  Bamaay  has 
adapted  a  bacchanalian  song  to  It 'with  soibe.sQcoess ;  but  we  aboufd  have 
thanked  blm  mup^i  had  be  takep  tbe  |rpable  to  preserve  tbe  original  legend 
of  the  old  mlpstr^.  The^valuableand  learned  flrlend  *  to  whom  Weowtf  ibis 
IDutUat^  actpiinl  of  It.  has  oflon  heard  It  syng  atpong.  the  fligh  Jlnka  of 
Scottish  lawyers  of  the  lait  gdnerai|ob. 

*  [  Tbe  Right  donooriblQ  WUllaip  ^am,  librd  Chief  Commlsstoper^or  the 
Scotch  Jary  Coart— Ed.] 

■  [  Sir  Walter  Seott  correspoodied  ffequenf ly  with  tbe  Bishop  of  Drhroore, 
afdie  lime  when  he  was  collecilng  tbe  materials  of  the  "  ^der  Mioctrelsy." 

^^  For  e^mpte/f  n  qnoting  a  popular  0ng,  well  known  by  the  noroe  of 
Mlggl^  Lauder,  the  editor  (ff  iberBeliqubs  had  gfren  a  line  of  th^  Damn's 
address  to  the  merry  mfnstrel,  thus  : 

**Glti  ye  be  Rob,  rvc  heard  df  you. 
Ton  dwell  upon  tbe  Border.** 

BItson  insisted  ibe  genuine  reading  was, 

*'  Come  ye  frae  the  Border  ?  ** 

And  he  eifMliates  with  great  keemess  on  tbe  crime  of  tbe  Bishop's  having 
aophisticaled  the  Uxt,  (of  which  be  produces  no  efldence,)  to  favour  his 
opinion,  that  the  Borders  were  a  fsvoarlte  abode  of  tbe  mlustrela  of  both 
kingdoms.  The  fkct.  It Js  beUeved, it  undonbled,  and  the  obe  reeding  aeems 
to  support  U  ts^en  tt  tb*oChar.->>lloaiph  Bilfoo  dl€d  10  im.) 
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ivire^,  thai  at  no  i>eriod  or  history  vas  the  word  minstrel 

ifpMto  histniiiieiklal  music  exclaslvely;  and  he  has  pro- 

daec4  safidenl  eridence,  that  the  talents  of  the  profession 

vere  as  frequently  employed  in  chanting  or  reciting  poetry 

ts'n  ittoytiig  the  mere  tunes.    There  is  appearance  of  dis- 

tjHd&M  heing  sometimes  made  between  minstrel  recitations 

tadmiffitfeby  of  mnsic  alone;  and  we  may  add  a  carious 

iiiU«ee,  to  those  quoted  by  the  Bishop.    It  is  from  the  sin- 

pkr  baflid  respecting  Thomas  of  Erceldonne,  *  which  an- 

mmoB  the  proposition,  that  tongue  is  chief  of  minstrelsy. 

We  may  %lso  notice,  that  the  word  minstrel  being  in  fact 

Mred  from  ibe  M innf-singer  of  the  Germans,  means,  in 

III  primary  soise.  one  who  Hngs  of  love,  a  sense  totally 

ittppllcable  to  a  mere  Instrumental  musician. 

K  second  geoeral  point  on  which  Dr.  Percy  was  fiercely 
attached  by  Mr.  RItson,  was  also  one  on  which  both  the 
pirtjes  Biigli  claim  a  right  to  sing  Te  Deum,  It  respected 
tteraid^  or  afofwa  which  was  held  by  the  minstrels  in  so- 
ciety dsfiog  tbe  middle  ages.  On  this  point  the  editor  of 
(ke  Reliqaes  of  A^ncient  Poetry  had  produced  the  most  sa- 
iUbcton  e^rMence.  that,  at  the  courts  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
princes  tbe  professors  of  the  gay  science  were  the  faTourite 
nlMen  of  the  leisure  hours  of  princes,  who  did  not  thero- 
fth»  fisdain  to  share  their  tuneful  labours,  and  imitate 
lUr  owuposllions.  Mr.  Ritson  replied  to  this  with  great 
iifemdiy.  arguing,  that  sach  instances  of  respect  paid  to 
hcBch  unnstrels  reciting  in  their  tiati?e  language  in  the 
fOKiof  Tfonnan  raonarchs  though  held  in  Britain,  argued 
aolhiBg  la  fbroar  of  English  artists  professing  the  same 
tnie ;  aad  of  whose  compositions,  and  not  of  those  existing 
la  tbe  Frmeh  langnage.  Dr.  Percy  professed  to  form  his 
esHecOoo.  The  reason  of  the  disthiction  betwixt  the  res- 
pHtabaity  of  the  French  minstrels,  and  the  degradation  of 
ibeiase  class  of  men  In  England,  Mr.  Ritson  plausibly 
aihfed  lo  he,  that  the  English  language,  a  mixed  speech 
betwixt  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman-French,  was  not  Iinown 
U  the  coart  of  tbe  Anglo-Norman  kings  until  the  reign  of 
EAvarAHI. ;  *  and  that,  therefore,  until  a  very  late  period. 
the  lays  of  minstrelsy  were  going  out  of  fashion, 
poformers  in  that  capacity  must  hare  confined  the 
«f  thehr  talents  to  the  amusement  of  the  vulgar. 
Iftm,  as  it  nmst  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Ritson,  that  almost  all 
tbe  Eaghdi  metrical  romances  which  have  been  preserved 
til  tbe  present  day,  are  translated  from  the  French,  it  may 
ahft  be  allowed,  that  a  class  of  men  employed  chiefly  in 
foideriiig  Inio  English  tbe  woriis  of  others,  could  not  hold 
•  bigh  a  station  as  those  who  aspired  to  original  composi- 
te: and  so  far  the  critic  has  the  best  of  the  dispute.  But 
Vr.  Ritson  has  over-driven  his  argument,  since  there  was 
a  period  in  English  history,  when  the  national 
writing  in  tbe  national  dialect,  were,  in  pro- 
pvtian  to  their  merit  in  their  calling,  held  in  lionour  and 


Rhymer,  for  example,  a  minstrel  who  flourish- 
ed ia  tbe  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  not  only  a  man 
if  (aieitt  m  his  art,  but  of  some  ranlc  in  society ;  the  com- 
faaiso  «f  nobles*  and  himself  a  man  of  landed  property. 
ft;  and  bis  contemporary  Kendal,  wrote,  as  we  are  assured 
^  labert  de  Bmnne,  in  a  passage  already  alluded  to,  a 


kind  of  English,  which  was  designed  for  "pride  and  no- 
bleye," '  and  not  for  such  inferior  persons  as  Robert  him- 
self addressed,  and  to  whose  comprehension  be  avowedly 
lowered  his  language  and  structure  of  versification.  There 
existed,  therefore,  during  the  time  of  this  historian,  a  more 
refined  dialect  of  the  English  language,  used  by  such  com- 
posers of  popular  poetry  as  moved  in  a  higher  circle ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  while  their  productions  were 
held  in  such  high  esteem,  the  authors  must  have  been  ho- 
noured in  proportion. 

Tbe  education  bestowed  upon  James  I.  of  Scotland,  when 
brought  up  under  the  charge  of  Henry  IT.,  comprehended 
both  music  and  the  art  of  vernacular  poetry ;  in  other  words, 
Minstrelsy  in  both  branches.  That  poetry,  of  which  the 
Ring  left  several  specimens,  was,  as  is  well  known,  Eng- 
lish ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  prince,  upon  whose 
education  such  sedulous  care  was  bestowed,  would  have 
been  instructed  in  an  art  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr. 
Ritson,  was  degraded  to  tbe  last  degree,  and  discreditable 
to  its  professors.  The  same  argument  is  strengthened  by 
the  poetical  exercises  of  tbe  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  English, 
written  during  his  captivity  alter  the  battle  of  Agincourt.4 
It  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  noble  prisoner  was  to 
solace  his  hours  of  imprisonment  with  a  degrading  and 
vulgar  species  of  composition. 

We  could  produce  other  instances  to  show  that  this  acute 
critic  has  carried  his  argument  considerably  too  far.  But 
we  prefer  taking  a  general  view  of  tbe  subject,  which  seems 
to  explain  clearly  how  contradictory  evidence  should  exist 
on  it,  and  why  instances  of  great  personal  respect  to  indi- 
vidual minstrels,  and  a  high  esteem  of  the  art,  are  quite  re- 
concilable with  much  contempt  thrown  on  the  order  at 
large. 

All  professors  of  the  fine  arts— all  those  who  contribute, 
not  to  the  necessities  of  life,  but  to  the  enjoyments  of  so- 
ciety, hold  their  professionai  respectability  by  the  severe 
tenure  of  exhibiting  excellence  in  their  department.  We  ^ 
are  well  enough  satisfied  with  the  tradesman  who  goes 
through  his  task  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  nor  are  we 
disposed  to  look  down  upon  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  or  the 
physician,  unless  they  display  gross  ignorance  of  their  pro- 
fession :  we  hold  it  enough,  that  if  they  do  not  possess  the 
highest  knowledge  of  their  respective  sciences,  they  can  at 
least  instruct  us  on  the  points  we  desire  to  know.    But 

*'  mcdlocrlbas  esse  poells 

Nod  41,  non  homtnes,  non  concessere  colamon.'* 

The  same  is  true  respecting  the  professors  of  painting,  of 
sculpture,  of  music,  and  the  fine  arts  in  general.  If  they 
exhibit  paramount  exceilence,  no  situation  in  society  is  too 
bigh  for  them  which  their  manners  enable  them  to  fill;  if 
they  fail  short  of  the  highest  point  of  aim,  they  degenerate 
into  sign-painters,  stone-cutlers,  common  crowders,  dog- 
grel  rhymers,  and  so  forth,  the  most  contemptible  of  man- 
kind .   The  reason  of  this  is  evident.    Men  must  be  satisfied 

• 

with  such  a  supply  of  their  actual  wants  as  can  be  obtabed 
in  the  circumstances,  and  should  an  individual  want  a  coat, 
he  must  employ  the  village  tailor,  if  Stultze  is  not  to  be  had. 
But  if  he  seeks  for  delight,  the  case  is  quite  diCTerent;  and 


I  of  Popolar  Pieces  of  Poetry.   Edlnbargb,  1822. 
'  ^laf  tail  I  ii  flnf  osad  tbe  tenueaUr  Englltb  dialect  In  a  motto  Tvblcb 
^"hphiu  Ml  um  sfticJd  at  •  celebrated  toaroameot.    Tbe  legend  wbicb 
(^  m  nprmtolatiM  ot»^  bile  swan  on  the  king's  bockler,  ran  Uiiu  :— 

*'fla  I  hm  f  tbe  wbfte  swan ! 
tf  GoddU  eoole  1  am  tby  man.** 

^  ImrMdrtfJior  of  fV^arfoo'e  Distory  of  English  Poetry,  Is  of  optolon 


tbat  Sir  Walter  Scott  misinterpreted  the  passage  referred  to.    De  Branne, 

according  to  this  author's  teit,  says  of  tbe  elder  reciters  of  tbe  metrical 

romance, 

**  They  said  it  for  pride  and  nobleye, 

Tbat  non  ivere  sonlk  as  they ;  ** 

t.  e.  they  recited  It  la  a  style  so  lofty  and  noble,  that  none  have  since 
equalled  them.— Tfarfon,  etUU  1824,  toI.  1.  p.  fSS.—Cn.] 
4  See  tbe  edition  printed  by  Mr.  Watson  Taylor,  for  tbe  Roiburghe  Club. 
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he  that  cannot  hear  Pasta  or  Sontag,  vould  be  little  solaced 
for  the  absence  of  these  sirens,  by  the  strains  of  a  crack- 
voiced  ballad-singer.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  the  offer  of  such 
inadequate  compensation,  would  only  be  regarded  as  an 
insult,  and  resented  accordingly. 

The  theatre  aCTordsthe  most  appropriate  example  of  ^  hat 
we  mean.  The  first  circles  in  society  are  open  to  persons 
eminently  distinguished  in  the  drama ;  and  their  rewards 
are,  in  proportion  to  those  who  profess  the  useful  arts,  In- 
calculably higher.  But  those  who  lag  in  the  rear  of  the 
dramatic  art,  are  proportionally  poorer  and  more  degraded 
than  those  who  are  the  lowest  of  a  useful  trade  or  profes- 
sion.  These  instances  will  enabte  us  readily  to  explain  why 
the  greater  part  of  the  minstrels,  practising  their  profession 
In  scenes  of  vulgar  mirth  and  debauchery,  humbling  their 
art  to  please  the  ears  of  drunken  clowns,  and  living  with  the 
dissipation  natural  to  men  whose  precarious  subsistence  is, 
according  to  the  ordinary  phrase,  from  hand  to  mouth  only, 
should  fall  under  general  contempt,  while  the  itarg  of  the 
profession,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  looked  down  on  them 
from  the  distant  empyrean,  as  the  planets  do  upon  those 
shooting  exhalations  arising  from  gross  vapours  in  the  nether 
atmospliere. 

The  debate,  therefore,  resembles  the  apologue  of  the  gold 
and  silver  shield.  Dr.  Percy  looked  on  the  minstrel  in  the 
palmy  and  exalted  state  to  which,  no  doubt,  many  were 
elevated  by  their  talents,  like  those  who  possess  excellence 
in  the  fine  arts  in  the  present  day ;  and  Ritson  considered 
the  reverse  of  the  medal,  when  the  poor  and  wandering 
glee-man  was  glad  to  purchase  his  bread  by  singing  his 
ballads  at  the  alehouse,  wearing  a  fantastic  habit,  and  lat- 
terly sinking  into  a  mere  crowder  upon  an  untuned  fiddle, 
accompanying  his  rude  strain  with  a  ruder  ditty,  the  help- 
less associate  of  drunken  revellers,  and  marvellously  afraid 
of  the  constable  and  parish-beadel.'  The  difference  be- 
twixt those  holding  the  extreme  positions  of  highest  and 
lowest  in  such  a  profession,  cannot  surely  be  more  marked 
than  that  which  separated  David  Garrick  or  John  Kemble 
from  the  outcasts  of  a  strolling  company,  exposed  to  penury, 
Indigence,  and  persecution  according  to  law.  ■ 

There  was  still  another  and  more  important  subject  of 
debate,  between  Dr.  Percy  and  his  hostile  critic.    The 


former,  as  a  poet  and  a  mao  of  taite,  was  tempted  to  take 
such  freedoms  with  his  original  ballads,  as  might  enable 
him  to  please  a  more  critical  age  than  that  \n  which  they 
were  composed.  Words  were  thus  altered,  phrases  im- 
proved, and  whole  verses  were  inserted  or  omitted  at 
pleasure.  Such  freedoms  were  especially  taken  with  the 
poems  published  fVom  a  folio  manuscript  in  Dr.  Percy's 
own  possession,  very  curious  from  the  miscellaneous  nature 
of  its  contents,  but  unfortunately  having  many  of  the  leaves 
mutilated,  and  injured  in  other  respects,  by  the  gross  care- 
lessness and  ignorance  of  the  transcriber.  Anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  the  treasures  which  this  manuscript  contained, 
the  editor  of  the  Reliques  did  not  hesitate  to  repair  and  re- 
novate the  songs  which  he  drew  flrom  this  corrupted  yet 
curious  source,  and  to  accommodate  them  with  such  emen- 
dations as  might  recommend  them  to  the  modem  taste. 

For  these  liberties  with  his  subject,  Ritson  censured  Dr. 
Percy  in  the  most  uncompromising  terms,  accused  him.  In 
violent  language,  of  interpolation  and  Corgery,  and  insi- 
nuated that  there  existed  no  such  thing  in  rerum  natura 
as  that  folio  manuscript,  so  often  referred  to  as  the  authority 
of  originals  inserted  in  the  Reliques.  In  this  charge,  the 
eagerness  of  Ritson  again  betrayed  him  farther  than  Judg- 
ment and  discretion,  as  well  as  courtesy,  warranted.  It  is 
no  doubt  highly  desirable  that  the  text  of  ancient  poetry 
should  be  given  untouched  and  uncorrupted.  But  this  is 
a  point  which  did  not  occur  to  the  editor  of  the  Reliques 
in  1765,  whose  object  it  was  to  win  the  favour  of  the  public, 
at  a  period  when  the  great  difficulty  was  not  how  to  secure 
the  very  words  of  old  ballads,  but  how  to  arrest  attention 
upon  the  subject  at  all.  That  great  and  important  service 
to  national  literature  would  probably  never  have  been  at- 
tained without  the  work  of  Dr.  Percy ;  a  work  which  first 
fixed  the  consideration  of  general  readers  on  ancient  poetry, 
and  made  it  worth  while  to  enquire  how  far  its  graces  were 
really  antique,  or  how  far  derived  from  the  taste  with  which 
the  publication  had  been  superintended  and  revised.  The 
object  of  Dr.  Percy  was  certainly  intimated  iu  several  parts 
of  his  work,  where  he  ingenuously  acknowledges,  that  cer- 
tain ballads  have  received  emendations,  and  that  others  are 
not  of  pure  and  unmixed  antiquity ;  that  the  beginning  of 
some  and  end  of  others  have  been  supplied ;  and  upon  the 


'  la  Fletcher**  comedy  of  *' Monsieur  ThomM,*'  rocb  a  fiddler  U  ques- 
tioned u  to  the  belladi  be  U  be^t  Tersed  lo,  and  repliet, 

"  Dnder  your  mastership's  correction,  I  can  ting 

*  The  Duke  of  Norfdlk,'  or  tbe  merry  ballad 

or '  Divius  and  Lasarus ;  *  *  The  Rose  ol  England ;  * 

*  in  Crete,  where  Dedlmus  Oryt  began ; ' 

*  Jonas  bU  crying  out  against  Coventry.* 

Thoma$,    Excellent  I 
Lare  matters  all. 
Fiddler,    '  Manrdlln  the  Merchant's  Danghter ; ' 

*  Tbe  Devil  and  ye  Dainty  Dames.' 

TkoHUU.    Aare  still. 

tiddler,   '  Tbe  landing  of  the  Spaniards  at  Bow, 
With  the  bloody  battle  at  Mlle-end/** 

Tbe  poor  minstrel  Is  described  as  accoropajiylog  tbe  young  rake  In  bis 
revels.    Laaocdot  describes 

**  Tbe  gcnllcmau  blmself,  young  Monblcur  Thomas, 
Errant  with  bis  furious  lujrmldons; 
Tbe  (lery  /iddter  and  myself- now  singing, 
Kow  beating  at  tbe  doors,''  etc 

•  [Tbe  "  Song  of  tbe  TraveUer,"  an  ancient  piece  lately  discovered  In  tbe 
Cathedral  Library  of  Exeter,  and  poMkbed  by  ib«  Bav.  Mr.  Goneybeare,  In 
bis  Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry  itSSS),  furnishes  a  most  corlous  pic- 
ture of  tbellfe  of  the  Nortberu  Scald,or  Miustrel,  in  tbe  high  and  palmy  stale 
of  tbe  profession.  Tito  reverend  editor  thus  translates  the  closing  lines : 

"  lile  est  carlssimus  Terras  Incolls 
Cul  Dens  addldit  Oominum  Imperlnm  gercndom, 
,   Qttum  lllc  cos  Lbardos]  habeal  caros. 


I(a  comeantes  cum  cantllenls  feruolur 

Dardl  bomlnum  per  terras  multas; 

Slmul  eoa  remnueratur  ob  caniiienas  pulchras, 

Muneribut  mmenaii^  Ule  qui  ante  nobiles 

Vult  Jndlcium  &uum  extollere,  digoiialem  sustlnerc. 

Uabet  Ule  sub  cqbIo  stabllem  famam."— P.  22. 

Mr.  Goneybeare  coutrabts  this  ''flatierlDg  picture'*  with  the  following 
^* melancholy  specimen"  of  the  Miustrei  life  of  later  limes-<ontalned  lu 
sonoe  verses  by  HIchard  Sheole  ( tbe  alleged  author  of  tbe  old  Gbevy  Chase  ), 
which  are  preserved  in  one  of  the  Ashmolcan  MSS. 

**  Now  for  tbe  good  cheere  that  I  have  bad  here, 

1  give  yoo  hearty  tbanfcs  with  bowing  of  my  sbaukes, 

Dekirlug  you  by  pelillon  to  grant  me  such  commbslon— 

Because  my  name  Is  Sheale,  that  both  for  meat  and  meale. 

To  you  i  may  r«sort  sum  tyme  for  my  comforte. 

For  i  perceive  here  at  all  tymes  Is  goode  cbeere. 

Both  ale,  wyne,  and  beere,  as  byt  doth  now  appere, 

I  perceive  \\  ithoot  fable  je  keepe  a  good  Uble. 

1  can  be  contcnte,  If  byt  be  out  of  Len', 

A  piece  of  beefe  to  take  my  honger  to  aslake. 

Both  mutton  and  vealc  Is  goode  for  Rycbarde  Sheale ; 

Though  I  Icohe  so  grave,  1  were  a  verl  knave. 

If  I  wold  tblnke  skornc  ether  evenynge  or  morne, 

Beyng  In  bonger,  of  fressbe  sanion  or  kongar, 

1  can  fynde  in  my  b«irte,  with  my  firendis  to  take  a  parte 

Of  such  as  Godde  (>bal  sende,  and  thus  i  make  an  cnde. 

Kow  farewel,  good  mio  lloste,  1  thank  voue  for  youic  coste, 

Cntyl  another  lymc,  and  thus  do  1  cade  my  rymc.^— P.  28.] 
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tMe.  (kit  be  has,  lo  many  InstaDces,  decorated  the  an- 

wA  biQadf  with  the  graces  of  a  more  refined  period. 

TUssjstem  is  so  dlsUnctly  intiraated,  thai  if  there  beany 

criUedill  of  opinion,  like  poor  Ritson,  whose  morbid  tern- 

fenaem  led  him  to  siich  a  conclosioD,  that  the  crime  of 

liienri  imitation  is  ecfiiai  to  tliat  of  commercial  forgery,  he 

QOCk  to  itcoUed  tliat  guilt,  in  the  latter  case,  does  not 

eiist  vitliGat  a  corresponding  charge  of  attering  the  forged 

liociiint,  or  causing  it  to  be  uttered,  as  genoine,  without 

vkicfc  tke  mere  imitation  is  not  culpable,  at  least  not  cri- 

uilif  so.    This  qaality  is  totally  awanting  in  the  accusa- 

tin  io  roagjbly  hronght  against  Dr.  Percy,  who  avowedly 

Jadolged  In  mcii  alterations  and  improvements  upon  his 

ulCTttls,  as  might  adapt  them  to  the  taste  of  an  age  not 

oUMTwise  di9Qsed  to  bestow  its  attention  on  them. 

We  hare  to  add,  that,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Re- 
Ufiet  Mr.  Thomas  Percy  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
jiMiflg  tte  cause  of  his  ancle  with  the  most  gentlemanlike 
■edentJOB.  and  with  every  respect  to  Mr.  Ritson's  science 
aid  talcQls.  has  combated  the  critic's  opinion,  without  any 
lOaii^  to  relott  his  iojaiious  language. 

li  wookl  be  now,  no  doubt,  desirable  to  have  had  some 
Dorr&Uiict  account  of  Dr.  Percy's  folio  manuscript  and  its 
aMtfems:  and  Mr.  Thomas  Percy,  accordingly,  gives  the 
angaal  of  the  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawain,  and  collates  it  with 
Ike  copy  published  In  a  complete  state  by  his  uncle,  who 
kts  ofi  this  occasion  given  entire  rein  to  his  own  fancy, 
tko«|h  the  mde  origin  of  most  of  his  ideas  is  to  be  found  in 
Uk  old  ballad.    Tliere  Is  also  given  a  copy  of  that  elegant 
netncal  tale,  *'The  Child  of  Ellc,"  as  it  exists  in  the  folio 
■MiOfeript,  which  goes  far  to  show  it  has  derived  all  its 
teaaties  from  Dr.  Percy's  poetical  powers.    Judging  from 
I     Utte  tvo  specimens,  we  can  easily  conceive  why  the  Re- 
termd  Editor  of  tlie  "  Reliques"  should  have  declined,  by 
Ike  prodactMo  of  the  folio  manuscript,  to  furnish  bis  severe 
Arniarcb  with  weapons  against  him,  which  be  was  sure 
viald  be  unsparingly  used.    Yet  it  is  certain,  the  manu- 
moch  that  is  really  excellent,  thoogh  mutilated 
A  copy  of  the  fine  ballad  of  "  Sir  Caulin  " 
is  fDHd  la  a  Scottish  shape,  under  the  name  of  "King  Bial- 
eolBaad  Sir  Colvin,**  in  Buchan's  North  Country  Ballads, 
i0  te  preseoily  mentioned.  It  is,  therefore,  unquestionably 
thoogh  possibly  retouched,  and  perhaps  with  the 
of  a  secood  fiart,  of  which  the  Scottish  copy  has  no 
It  woaid  be  desirable  to  know  exactly  ta  what 
Dr.  Percy  had  osed  the  license  of  an  editor,  in  these 
■d^cher  cases ;  and  certainly,  at  this  period,  would  be  only 
*%ee  </ justice  doe  to  his  memory. 
Okike  whole,  we  may  dismiss  the  "  Reliques  of  Ancient 
^"  with  the  praise  and  censure  conferred  on  It  by  a 
tUtMBseif  a  valuable  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of 
"It    is    the  most  elegant  compilation  of  the 
ttK  poetry  that  has  ever  appeared  in  any  age  or  country. 
^  i  iMst  be  frankly  added,   that  so  numerous  are  the 
md  corrections,  that  the  severe  antiquary,  who 


!•  K.wmMM»'B  B9llad»,  1810.  Neir  edtllon,  enlarged*  elc. 
^  ^liai  t*  ^xnre  staled,  ihe  author  would  quote  Ibe  tatro- 
t»  •  forgotten  poem  oT  Mickle,  originally  pablldied  under  Ibe 
tcml   title  of  ^Tbe  Coocnblae/*  bat  In  rabsequent 
,*Slr  Marfyo.  ©r  Tlie  Progress  of  Dlnlpatroo.** 

Aaroftc*  T«  «*«•*  ^ '***•■•  thnnigh  ibe  lonely  dale, 

Aatf   FaacT*  ">  ***y  '"^'^  ^^^  btiAe; 

'         ^  IHi  baliDf  sweetness  breathes  the  gale, 

pritb  dowoy  wing  the  stilly  lake ; 

^be  pale  ^  IHows  llalteriog  wbicpcrs  wake, 

__^iog  cotnee  with  locka  bedropp'd  with  dew  i 

H^tmnd*  iwmWerlng  turrets  slowly  shake 


desires  to  see  the  old  English  ballads  in  a  genuine  state, 
must  consult  a  more  accurate  edition  than  this  celebrated 
work."» 

Of  Ritson's  own  talents  as  an  editor  of  ancient  poetry,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  The  flrst  collector 
who  followed  the  example  of  Dr.  Percy,  was  Mr.  T.  Evans, 
bookseller,  father  of  the  gentleman  we  have  just  quoted. 
His  "Old  Rallads,  historical  and  narrative,  with  some  of 
modem  dale,*'  appeared  in  two  volumes,  in  1777,  and  were 
eminently  successful.  In  1784,  a  second  edition  appeared, 
extending  the  work  to  four  volumes.  In  this  collection, 
many  ballads  found  acceptance,  which  Rishop  Percy  had 
not  considered  as  possessing  sufficient  merit  to  claim  admit- 
tance into  the  Reliques.  The  8vo  Miscellany  of  1723 
yielded  a  great  part  of  the  materials.  The  collection  of 
Evans  contained  several  modem  pieces  of  great  merit, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  which  arc  un- 
derstood to  be  the  productions  of  William  Julius  Mickle, 
translator  of  the  Lusiad,  though  they  were  never  claimed 
by  him,  nor  received  among  his  works.  Amongst  them  is 
the  elegiac  poem  of  Cumroor  Hall,  which  suggested  the  fic- 
titious narrative  entitled  Kenilworth.  The  Red-Cross 
Knight,  also  by  Mickle,  which  has  famished  words  for  a 
beautiful  glee,  first  occurred  in  the  same  collection.  As 
Mickle,  with  a  vein  of  great  facility,  united  a  power  of 
verbal  melody  which  might  have  been  envied  by  bards  of 
much  greater  renown,*  he  must  be  considered  as  very  suc- 
cessful In  these  efforts,  if  the  ballads  be  regarded  as  avowedly 
modem.  If  they  are  to  be  judged  of  as  accurate  imitations 
of  ancient  poetry,  they  have  less  merit;  the  deception  being 
only  maintained  by  a  huge  store  of  double  consonants, 
strewed  at  random  into  ordinary  words,  resembling  ibe  real 
fashion  of  antiquity  as  little  as  the  niches,  turrets,  and  tra- 
cery of  plaster  stuck  upon  a  modem  front.  In  the  year 
1810,  the  four  volumes  of  1784  were  republished  by  Mr.  R. 
H.  Evans,  the  son  of  the  original  editor,  with  very  consi- 
derable alterations  and  additions.  In  this  last  ediiion,  the 
more  ordinary  modern  ballads  were  Judiciously  retrenched 
in  number,  and  large  and  valuable  additions  made  to  the 
ancient  part  of  the  collection.  Rcing  in  some  measure  a 
supplement  to  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  this  miscel- 
lany cannot  be  dispensed  with  on  the  shelves  of  any  biblio- 
maniac who  may  choose  to  emulate  Captain  Cox  of  Coventry, 
the  prototype  of  all  collectors  of  popular  poetry. 

While  Dr.  Percy  was  setting  the  example  of  a  classical 
publication  of  ancient  English  poetry,  the  late  David  Herd 
was,  in  modest  retirement,  compiling^  collection  of  Scottish 
Songs,  which  he  has  happily  described  as  "  the  poetry  and 
music  of  the  heart."  The  first  part  of  his  Miscellany  con- 
tains heroic  and  historical  ballads,  of  which  there  Is  a  res- 
pectable and  well-chosen  selection.  Mr.  Herd,^  an  ae- 
countant,^  as  the  profession  is  called  in  Edinburgh,  was 
known  and  generally  esteemed  for  his  shrewd,  manly  com* 
mon  sense  and  antiquarian  science,  mixed  with  much  good* 
nature  and  great  modesty.    His  hardy  and  antique  mould 


The  withered  ryegrass,  and  the  halrbell  biae^ 
ind  ever  and  anon  sweet  Mulla's  plaints  renew .^ 

Hlcklo^s  racllliy  of  TersiOcallon  was  so  great,  thot,  being  a  printer  by  pro« 
fesston,  be  freqaently  pat  bis  lines  inio  types  wilboat  taking  the  troabla 
prcrioosly  to  pat  them  Into  writing;  tbas  anltlng  the  composition  or  ib« 
author  with  the  OMCbanlcal  operation  which  typographers  call  by  the  same 
name. 

^  [  DoTld  Derd  was  a  natire  of  St.  Cyrus,  In  Eincardlnesblrc,and  IbougU 
oTIea  termed  a  writer^  he  was  only  a  clerk  In  the  ofQce  of  Mr.  David  Ra$sell, 
accountant  In  Edinburgh.  He  died,  aged  7S,  la  ISIO,  and  lofl  a  very  curioua 
library,  which  was  dispersed  by  aucllou.  Herd  by  no  means  merited  tbo 
character,  given  him  by  fiakcrlou,  of  '*  an  ilUteraleiaad  Injudicious  com-^ 
piler.'-EoJ 
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of  countenance,  and  his  .venerable  grialed  lodLs,  procured 
him,  among&tbisacqualnlance,  the  name  ofGFaysteil.  His 
original  collection  or  songs,  in  one  volume,  appeared  in  1769, 
an  enlarged  one.  In  two  volumes,  came  out  in  1776.  A 
publication  of  the  same  iLiad,  being  Herd's  book  still  more 
enlarged,  was  printed  for  Lawrie  and  Symington  in  1791. 
Some  modern  additions  occur  in  this  later  work,  of  which 
by  far  the  most  valuable  were  two  fine  imitations  of  the 
ScoUUh  ballad,  by  the  giOed  author  of  the  "Man  of  Feel- 
ing,'*—(now,  alas!  no  more,)— called  "Duncan" and  "Ken- 
neth." 

John  Pinkerlon,  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and 
some  severity  as  well  as  acnteness  of  dispositton,  was  now 
endeavouring  to  force  himself  into  public  attention;  and  his 
collection  of  Select  Ballads,  London,  1783,  contains  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  he  understood,  in  an  extensive  sense, 
Horace's  maxim,  quidlibet  audendi.  As  he  was  possessed 
of  considerable  powers  of  poetry,  though  not  equal  to  what 
he  was  willing  to  take  credit  for,  he  was  resolved  to  enrich 
his  collection  with  all  the  novelty  and  interest  which  it  could 
derive  from  a  liberal  insertion  of  pieces  dressed  in  the  garb 
of  antiquity »  but  equipped  from  the  wardrobe  of  the  editor's 
imagination.  With  a  boldness,  suggested  perhaps  by  the 
success  of  Mr.  Macpherson,  he  included,  within  a  collection 
amounting  to  only  twenty-one  tragic  ballads,  no  less  than 
five>  of  which  tke  afterwards  owned  himself  to  have  been 
altogether,  or  in  great  part,  the  author.  The  most  remark- 
able article  in  this  Miscellany  was,  a  second  part  to  the 
noble  ballad  of  Hardylmute,  which  has  some  good  verses. 
It  labours,  however,  under  this  great  defect,  that,  in  order  to 
append  his  own  conclusion  to  the  original  tale,  Mr.  Pinkerton 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  altering  a  leading  cir- 
cumstance in  the  old  ballad,  which  would  have  rendered  his 
catastrophe  inapplicable.  With  such  license,  to  write  con- 
tinuations and  conclusions  would  be  no  difficult  task.  In 
the  second  volume  of  the  Select  Ballads,  consisting  of  comic 
pieces,  a  list  of  flfly-two  articles  contained  nine  written 
entirely  by  the  editor  himself.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
these  supposititious  compositions  are  executed,  it  may  Im 
briefly  stated,  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  scholar  much 
better  acquainted  with  ancient  books  and  manuscripts,  than 
with  oral  tradition  and  popular  legends.  The  poetry  smells 
of  the  lamp;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  If  ever  a  ballad 
had  existed  In  such  quaint  language  as  the  author  employs. 
It  could  never  have  been  so  popular  as  to  be  preserved  by 
oral  tradition.  The  glossary  displays  a  much  greater  ac- 
quaintance with  learned  lexicons,  than  with  the  familiar 
dialect  still  spoken  by  the  Lowland  Scottish,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  full  of  errors.  *  Neither  was  Mr.  Pinkerton  more 
happy  in  the  way  of  conjectural  Illustration.  He  chose  to 
fix  on  Sir  John  Bruce  of  Kinross,  the  paternity  of  the  ballad 
of  Hardyknute,  and  of  the  fine  poem  called  the  Vision. 
The  first  is  due  to  Mrs.  Halket  of  Wardlaw,  the  second  to 
Allan  Ramsay,  although,  it  must  be  owned,  it  is  of  a  cha- 
racter superior  to  his  ordinary  poetry.  Sir  John  Bruce  was 
a  brave,  blunt  soldier,  who  made  no  pretence  whatever  to 
literature,  though  bis  daughter,  Mrs.  Bruce  of  Arnot,  had 
much  talent,  a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  have  mis- 
led the  antiquary. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  read  a  sort  of  recantation,  in  a  List  of 
Scottish  Poeis,  prefixed  to  a  Selection  of  Poems  from  the 
Maitland  Manuscript,  vol.  i.  1786,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledges, as  his  own  composition,  the  pieces  of  spurious  anti- 
quity included  in  his  '*  Select  Ballads,"  with  a  coolness 


which,  when  his  sobseqaent  Invectives  against  otfaeri  who 
had  taken  similar  liberties  Is  considered,  infers  as  much 
audacity  as  the  studied  and  laboured  defence  of  obscenity 
with  which  lie  disgraced  the  same  pages. 

In  the  meantime,  Joseph  Ritson,  a  man  of  dUlgence  and 
acumen  equal  to  those  of  Pinkerton,  but  of  the  most  lau- 
dable accuracy  and  fidelity  as  an  editor,  was  engaged  Id 
various  publications  respecting  poetical  antiquities,  in  which 
he  employed  profound  research.  A  select  collection  of 
English  Songs  was  compiled  by  him,  with  great  care  and 
considerable  taste,  and  published  at  London,  1783.  A  new 
edition  of  this  has  appeared  since  RItson's  death,  sanctioned 
by  the  name  of  the  learned  and  indefatigable  antiquary, 
Thomas  Park,  and  augmented  with  many  original  pieces, 
and  some  which  Ritson  had  prepared  for  publication. 

Ritson*s  Collection  of  Songs  was  followed  by  a  curious 
volume,  entitled,  "Ancient  Songs  fh>m  the  time  of  Henry 
III.  to  the  Revolution,"  1790;  "Pieces  of  Ancient  Popular 
Poetry,"  179S;  and  *'A  collection  of  ScotUsh  Songs,  with 
the  genuine  music,"  London.  1794.  This  last  is  a  genuine, 
but  rather  meagre  collection  of  Caledonian  popular  songs* 
Next  year  Mr.  Ritson  published  "Robin  Hood,"  9  vols., 
1795,  being  "A  Collection  of  all  the  Ancient  Poems,  Songs,, 
and  Ballads  now  extant,  relative  to  that  celebrated  Outlaw." 
This  work  is  a  notable  illustration  of  the  excellences  and 
defects  of  Mr.  Ritson's  system.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
conceive  so  much  zeal,  research,  and  industry  bestowed  on 
a  subject  of  antiquity.  There  scarcely  occurs  a  phrase  or 
word  relating  to  Robin  Hood,  whether  in  history  or  poetry, 
in  law  books,  in  ancient  proverbs,  or  common  parlance, 
but  it  is  here  collected  and  explained.  At  the  same  lime, 
the  extreme  fidelity  of  the  editor  seems  driven  to  excess, 
when  we  find  him  pertinaciously  retaining  all  the  numerous 
and  gross  errors  which  repeated  recitations  have  introduced 
into  the  text,  and  regarding  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  prefer 
the  worst  to  the  better  readings,  as  if  their  inferiority  was 
a  security  for  their  being  genuine.  In  short,  when  Ritson 
copied  from  rare  books,  or  ancient  manuscripts,  there  could 
not  be  a  more  accurate  editor;  when  taking  his  authority 
from  oral  tradition,  and  judging  between  two  recited  copies^ 
he  was  apt  to  consider  the  worst  as  most  genuine,  as  if  a 
poem  was  not  more  likely  to  be  deteriorated  than  Improved 
by  passing  through  the  mouths  of  many  reciters.  In  the 
Ballads  of  Robin  Hood,  this  superstitious  scrupulosity  was 
especially  to  be  regretted,  as  it  tended  to  enlarge  the  col- 
lection with  a  great  number  of  doggerel  compositions, 
which  are  all  copies  of  each  other,  turning  on  the  same  idea 
of  Bold  Robin  meeting  with  a  shepherd,  a  tinker,  a  men- 
dicant, a  tanner,  etc.  etc.»  by  each  and  all  of  whom  he  is 
soundly  thrashed,  and  all  of  whom  he  receives  into  his  band. 
The  tradition,  which  avers  that  it  was  the  brave  outlaw's 
custom  to  try  a  bout  at  quarter-staff  with  his  young  r&^ 
emits,  might  Indeed  have  authorized  one  or  two  such  tales, 
but  the  greater  part  ought  to  have  been  rejected  as  modem 
imitations  of  the  most  paltry  kind,  composed  probably  about 
the  age  of  James  I.  of  England.  By  adopting  this  spurious 
trash  as  part  of  Robin  Hood's  history,  he  is  represented  as^ 
the  best  cudgelled  hero,  Don  Quixote  excepted,  that  ever 
was  celebrated  in  prose  or  rhyme.  Ritson  also  published 
several  garlands  of  North  Country  songs. 

Locking  on  this  eminent  antiquary's  labours  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  we  may  deprecate  the  eagerness  and  severity 
of  his  prejudices,  and  feel  surprise  that  he  should  have 
shown  so  much  irritability  of  disposition  on  such  a  topic  as 


'  BanMlin^  for  example,  a  word  generally  applied  to  the  meUf  oo  a  harvest  field,  who  bind  the  sheaves,  is  derived  from  ban,  to  corse,  aad  eiplalned  t» 
mean,  '*  blosteriog,  swcariog  fellovs." 
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aeottedloB  of  old  teiUda»  which  certainly  have  Utile  in 

Ikon  lAsflbct  the  fMtfsloiis ;  and  ve  may  be  someUmet  pro- 

Toled  at  the  pertinaialy  with  which  he  has  preferred  bad 

mdiigs  to  good.    Bat  while  industry,  research,  and  antfc- 

qiirlsa  toaniing,  sure  reoommendatlons  to  works  of  this 

HtBe,  Iby  editon  wriU  ever  be  found  so  competent  to  the 

tHk  tfliieph  RitsoQ.     It  nost  also  be  added  to  his  praise, 

tkil  alhwgh  not  wilHng  to  yield  his  opinion  rashly,  yet  if 

k  aw  reason  to  helteTe  thathe  had  been  mistaken  in  any 

hek  or  argnnkent*  he  resigned  his  own  opinion  with  a  can- 

teeqoal  to  the  warmth  with  which  he  defended  himself 

ffUte  confident  he  was  in  the  right.  Many  of  his  works  are 

BOW  almost  oat  of  print,  and  an  edition  of  them  in  common 

erthography,  and  altering  the  bizarre  spelling  and  character 

ikich  hh  prQvdicea  induced  the  aotbor  to  adopt,  would 

ht,  tosMiqaaries,  an  acceptable  present. 

We  ksre  now  given  a  hasty  account  of  Tarioos  collections 
oTfopniar  fioetrj  during  the  eighteenth  century ;  we  ha?e 
oaf  J  fiirther  to  oheenre,  that,  in  the  present  century,  this 
9edcs  of  lore  has  been  sedulously  cultivated.  The  present 
GoUictioa  first  appeared  in  1802,  in  two  volumes;  and  what 
■ay  appear  a  singular  coincidence,  it  was  the  first  work 
dialed  by  Mr.  James  Ballantyne,  (then  residing  at  Kelso, ) 
If  It  was  the  first  serioos  demand  which  the  present  author 
I  «a  the  paiieDce  of  the  public.  The  Border  Minstrelsy, 
l»y  a  third  Tolume,  came  to  a  second  edition  in 
ittS.  In  1«»,  Mr.  John  Grahame  Dalzell,  to  whom  his 
eouiry  fes  ofailged  for  his  antiquarian  labours,  published 
**Scotiiih  Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,'*  which,  among 
otker  saiifecu  of  Interest,  contains  a  curious  contemporary 
kaOad  of  Belrinnes,  which  has  some  stanzas  of  considerable 


The  year  1806  was  distioguisbed  by  the  appearance  of 
"fopnlar  Ballads  and  Songs,  firom  Traditions,  Manuscripts, 
•ad  Scarce  Editions,  with  Translations  of  Similar  Pieces 
frm  the  Ancient  Danish  Language,  and  a  few  Originals  by 
iki  Editor,  Robert  Jaraleson,  A.  M.,  and  F.  A.  S."  *  This 
ivk.  wteeh  was  not  greeted  by  the  public  with  the  attention 
ktotntd,  opened  a  new  discovery  respecting  the  original 
of  the  Scottish  ballads.  Mr.  Jamieson*s  extensive 
with  the  Scandinavian  literature,  enabled  him 
not  only  a  general  similarity  betwixt  these  and  the 
baMads  preserved  in  the  *'  Kiempe  Viser,"  an  early 
of  heroic  l>allads  in  that  language,  but  to  demon- 
Ihat,  in  many  cases,  the  stories  and  songs  were  dis* 
the  same,  a  circumstance  whteh  no  anliqoary  bad 
so  ranch  as  suspected.  Mr.  Jamleson*s  annota- 
are  also  irery  valuable,  and  preserve  some  curious 
of  the  old  poets.  His  imitations,  though  he 
a  Mt  entirely  free  IVom  the  affectation  of  using  rather 
hi  nany  obsolete  words,  are  generally  highly  interesting. 
Tke  work  fills  an  important  place  in  the  collections  of 


those  who  are  addicted  to  this  branch  of  antiquarian  study. 

Mr.  John  Finlay,  a  poet  whose  career  was  cut  short  by*  a 
premature  death, '  published  a  short  collection  of  "  ScoUish 
Historical  and  Romantic  Rallads,**  In  iSOS.  The  beauiy  of 
some  Imiutions  of  the  old  Scottish  ballad,  with  the  good 
sense,  learning,  and  modesty  oflhe  preliminary  dissertations, 
must  make  all  admirers  of  ancient  lore  regret  the  early  loss 
of  this  accomplished  young  man. 

Various  valuable  collections  of  ancient  ballad-poetry  have 
appeared  of  late  years,  some  of  which  are  illustrated  with 
learning  and  acuteness,  as  those  of  Mr.  Motherwell  i  and  of 
Mr.  Kinloch  ^  Intimate  much  taste  and  feeling  for  this  species 
of  literature.  Nor  is  there  any  want  of  editions  of  ballads, 
less  designed  for  public  sale,  than  to  preserve  floating  pieces 
of  minstrelsy  which  are  in  immediate  danger  of  perishing. 
Several  of  those,  edited,  as  we  have  occasion  to  know,  by 
men  of  distinguished  talent,  have  appeared  in  a  smaller  form 
and  more  limited  edition,  and  must  soon  be  among  (he 
inirouvdbles  of  Scottish  typography.  We  would  particu^ 
larize  a  duodecimo,  under  the  modest  title  of  a  "  Railed 
Rook,'*  without  place  or  date  annexed,  which  indicates,  by 
a  fiew  notes  only,  the  capacity  which  the  editor  possesses  for 
supplying  the  most  extensive  and  ingenious  illustrations 
upon  antiquarian  subjects.  Most  of  the  ballads  are  of  a 
comic  character,  and  some  of  them  admirable  specimens  of 
Scottish  dry  humour.  ^  Another  collection  which  calls  for 
particular  distinction,  is  In  the  same  size,  or  nearly  so,  and 
bears  the  same  title  with  the  preceding  one,  the  date  being, 
Edinburgh,  18S7.  Rut  the  contents  are  announced  as 
containing  the  budget,  or  stock-in-trade,  of  an  old  Aber- 
deenshire minstrel,  the  very  last,  probably,  of  the  race, 
who,  according  to  Percy's  definition  of  the  profession,  sung 
his  own  compositions,  and  those  of  others,  through  the 
capital  of  the  county,  and  other  towns  in  that  country  of 
gentlemen.  This  man*s  name  was  Charles  Leslie,  but  he 
was  known  more  generally  by  the  nickname  of  Mossel- 
mou*d  Charlie,  fh>m  a  singular  projection  of  his  under  lip. 
His  death  was  thus  announced  in  the  newspaper  for  October, 
1792:— "Died  at  Old  Rain,  in  Aberdeenshire,  aged  one 
hundred  and  four  years,  Charles  LesMe,  a  hawker,  or 
ballad-singer,  well  known  in  that  country  by  the  name  of 
Mussel-mou'd  Charlie.  He  folfowed  his  occupation  tiH 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death."  Charlie  was  a  devoted 
Jacobite,  and  so  popular  in  Aberdeen,  that  he  enjoyed  in 
that  city  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the  minstrel  caWng.  no  other 
person  being  allowed,  under  any  pretence,  to  chant  ballads 
on  the  causeway,  or  plain-stanes.  of  "  the  brave  burgh.** 
Like  the  former  collection,  most  of  Mussel-mou'd  Charlie's 
songs  were  of  a  jocose  character. 

Rut  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  additions  which  have 
been  of  late  made  to  this  branch  of  ancient  literature,  are 
the  collections  of  Mr.  Peter  Ruchan  of  Peterhead,  a  person 
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of  nic  baltad  hu  much  of  tbe  martial  ftratn  wiib  wblcli 
Fra^cral  te  nudioi  raa-oocordiiig  to  Uie  clafsical 

**  ISacCalanmore  came  from  the  wetl 

vrub  mao7  a  bow  and  brand ; 
To  waace  the  aUoct  be  thoogbt  U  best, 

Tbe  Eart  or  BaaUy'f  laotf/* 

iSe  eooopletiOD  of  tbe  Border  Mloatrelsy,  and  nearly  tbree  jwn 
1*  fbe  pabUcallon  ofbla  own  Collection,  Mr.  Jamleton  printed  to 
(October  ISOS,)  a  Lt«t  of  detidenta  in  Scotllsb  Song. 
itSoo  to  file  Editor  of  tbat  work  contalof  tbe  following 
:— **  I  am  aow  writing  oMifwtke  prmt  a  Collection  of  popalar 
[  soflfff  rroiB  trMlilioo,  IIS8.,  and  icaroe  pobllcatlons,  with  a  few 
dale,  wblcti  bave  been  written  for,  and  are  eiclotively  dedicated 
As  mauy  of  tbe  pieces  were  common  properly,  1  bare 
waitad  lot  tbe  completion  of  Mr.  Waller  Scott's  Work,  witb  more 
r  the  casac  ia  general,  than  for  any  particular  and  selOsh  interest 


of  my  own ;  as  I  wae  sore  of  having  the  aatlsficUoQ  of  seeing  such  pieoea 
as  tbat  gentleman  might  choose  to  adopt,  appear  witb  eisery  advantage  wbicb 
I,  partial  as  I  was,  could  wish  tbem.  Tbe  most  sanguine  expectations  of  tbe 
public  have  now  been  amply  grallfled ;  and  much  curious  and  ralnablc 
matter  is  still  leR  for  me  by  Mr.  Scott,  to  whom  1  am  much  indebted  for  many 
acta  of  friendship,  and  much  liberality  and  good  will  shown  towards  m» 
and  my  undertaking.*'— En.j 

3  [  Mr  Finlay,  best  known  by  bis  **  Wallace,  or  Tbe  Vale  of  Elierslle,*'  died 
in  ISIO,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.    An  aflecllonate  and  elegant  tribute  to 
his  memory  from  tbe  pen  of  Professor  Wilson  appeared  in  Biackwood'a. 
Magaiine,  November,  1SI7.— Eo.] 

4  [Minstrelsy;  Ancient  and  Modem,  i>lth  an  Distorical  InlrodocUon  and 
Notes.    By  WlUUm  Motherwell.    4to.  Glasg.  1827.] 

s  [  Ancient  Scottish  Ballads,  recovered  from  Tradition,  and  never  before- 
publbbed ;  with  Notes,  IlLtloricai  and  Explanatory,  and  an  Appendix,  cou- 
laloing  tbe  Airs  of  several  of  tbe  ballads.    Svo.  Edio.  1827.] 

^  [  This  Is  Mr.  c.  K.  Sbarpe's  Work,  already  alluded  to.— Ed.] 
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of  indefatigable  research  io  that  department,  and  whose 
iiidQStry  has  been  crowned  with  the  most  successrul  results. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  country  where  Mr.  Buchan 
resfdes»  which.  Tall  as  it  is  of  minstrel  relics,  has  been  but 
little  ransacked  by  any  former  collectors ;  so  that,  while  it 
is  a  very  rare  erent  south  of  the  Tay,  to  recover  any  ballad 
having  a  claim  to  antiquity,  which  has  not  been  examined 
and  republished  In-some  one  or  other  of  our  collections  of 
ancient  poetry,  those  of  Aberdeenshire  have  been  compara- 
tively little  attended  to.  The  present  Editor  was  the  flrst 
to  solicit  attention  to  these  northern  songs,  in  consequence 
of  a  collection  of  ballads  communicated  to  him  by  his  late 
respected  friend,  Lord  Woodhouslee.  Mr.  Jamieson,  in  his 
collections  of  "  Songs  and  Ballads,"  being  himself  a  native 
of  Morayshire,  was  able  to  push  this  enquiry  much  farther, 
and  at  thd  same  time,  by  doing  so,  to  illustrate  his  theory 
of  the  connexion  between  the  ancient  Scottish  and  Danish 
ballads,  upon  which  the  publication  of  Mr.  Buchan  throws 
much  light.  It  is.  Indeed,  the  most  complete  collection  of 
the  Iclnd  which  has  yet  appeared. ' 

Of  the  originality  of  the  ballads  in  Mr.Buchan's  collection 
we  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt.  Several  ( we  may 
instance  the  curious  tale  of  "The  Two  Magicians")  are 
translated  from  the  Norse,  and  Mr.  Buchan  is  probably 
unacquainted  with  the  originals.  Others  refer  to  points  of 
history,  with  which  the  editor  does  not  seem  to  be  familiar. 
It  is  out  of  no> disrespect  to  this  laborious  and  useful  anti- 
quary, that  we  observe  his  prose  composition  is  rather  florid, 
and  forms,  in  this  respect,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  ballads,  which  gives  us  the  most  distinct 
assurance  that  he  has  delivered  the  latter  to  the  public  in 
the  shape  in  which  he  found  them.  Accordingly,  we  have 
never  seen  any  collection  of  Scottish  poetry  appearing,  from 
internal  evidence,  so  decidedly  and  indubitably  original. 
It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  Mr.  Buchan  did  not  remove  some 
obvious  errors  and  corruptions;  but,  in  truth,  though  their 
remaining  on  record  is  an  injury  to  the  effect  of  the  ballads, 
in  point  of  composition,  it  is,  in  some  degree,  a  proof  of 
their  authenticity.  Besides,  although  the  exertion  of  this 
editorial  privilege,  of  selecting  readings,  is  an  advantage  to 
the  ballads  themselves,  we  are  contented  rather  to  take  the 
whole  in  their  present,  though  Imperfect  state,  than  that  the 
least  doubt  should  be  thrown  upon  them,  by  amendments  or 
alterations,  which  might  render  their  authenticity  doubtful. 
The  historical  poems,  we  observe,  are  few  and  of  no  remote 
date.  That  of  the  <*  Bridge  of  Dee,"  is  among  the  oldest, 
and  there  are  others  referring  to  the  times  of  the  Ck>nve- 
ntnters.  Some,  Indeed,  are  composed  on  still  more  recent 
events;  as  the  marriage  of  the  mother  of  the  late  illustrious 
Byron,  ■  and  a  catastrophe  of  still  later  occurrence,  "  The 
Death  of  Leith-hall." 

As  we  wish  to  interest  the  admirers  of  ancient  minstrel 
lore  in  this  curious  collection,  we  shall  only  add,  that,  on 
occasion  of  a  new  edition,  we  would  recommend  to  Mr. 
Buchan  to  leave  out  a  number  of  songs  which  he  has  only 
inserted  because  they  are  varied,  sometimes  for  the  worse, 
from  sets  which  have  appeared  in  other  publications.  This 
restriction  would  make  considerable  room  for.such  as,  old 
though  they  be,  possess  to  this  age  all  the  grace  of  novelty. 

To  these  notices  of  late  collections  of  Scottish  Ballads,  we 


ought  to  add  some  remarks  on  the  very  curious  "  Ancient 
Legendary  Tales,  printed  chiefly  from  Original  Sources, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Hartshome,  M.  A.  18M." 
The  editor  of  this  unostentatious  work  has  done  his  duty  to 
the  public  with  much  labour  and  care,  and  made  the  ad<- 
mlrers  of  this  species  of  poetry  acquainted  with  very  many 
ancient  legendary  poems,  which  were  hitherto  unpublished 
and  very  little  known.  It  increases  the  value  of  the  col* 
lection,  that  many  of  them  are  of  a  comic  turn,  a  species  of 
composition  more  rare,  and,  from  its  necessary  allusion  to 
domestic  manners,  more  curious  and  interesting,  than  the 
serious  class  of  Romances. 


We  have  thus,  in  a  cursory  manner,  gone  through  the 
history  of  English  and  Scottish  popular  poetry,  and  noticed 
the  principal  collections  which  have  l>een  formed  from  time 
to  time  of  such  compositions,  and  the  principles  on  which 
the  editors  have  proceeded.  It  is  manifest  that,  of  late,  the 
public  attention  has  been  so  much  turned  to  the  subject  by 
men  of  research  and  talent,  that  we  may  well  hope  to 
retrieve  from  oblivion  as  much  of  our  ancient  poetry  as 
there  is  now  any  possibility  of  recovering. 

Another  important  part  of  our  task  consists  In  giving  some 
account  of  the  modern  imitation  of  the  English  Ballad,  a 
species  of  literary  labour  which  the  author  has  himself 
pursued  with  some  success.  Our  remarks  on  this  species 
of  composition  are  prefixed  to  the  third  part  of  the  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border. 

ABI0T9F0BO,  itt  Marck^  1830. 


IIVTRODUGTION 

TO  THE  riitr  EDinOH. 

From  the  remote  period,  when  the  Roman  Province  wa» 
contracted  by  the  ramparts  of  Severus,  until  the  union  of 
the  Kingdoms,  the  Borders  of  Scotland  formed  the  stage, 
upon  which  were,  presented  the  most  memorable  conflicts 
of  two  gallant  nations.  The  Inhabitants,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  era,  formed  the  first  wave  of  the  torrent, 
which  assaulted,  and  finally  overwhelmed,  the  barriers  of 
the  Roman  power  in  Britain.  The  subsequent  events,  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  tended  little  to  diminish  their 
military  hardihood,  or  to  reconcile  them  to  a  more  civlHxed 
state  of  society.  We  have  no  occasion  to  trace  the  state  of 
the  Borders  during  the  long  and  obscure  period  of  Scottish 
history,  which  preceded  the  accession  of  the  Stuart  flimily. 
To  illustrate  a  few  ballads,  the  earliest  of  which  is  hardly 
coeval  with  James  V.,  such  an  enquiry  would  be  equally 
difficult  and  vain.  If  we  may  trust  the  Welsh  bards,  in 
their  account  of  the  wars  betwixt  the  Saxons  and  Danes  of 
Deira  and  the  Cumraig  [570],  imagination  can  hardly  form 
any  idea  of  conflicts  more  desperate,  than  were  maintained, 
on  the  Borders,  between  the  ancient  British  and  their  Teu- 
tonic invaders.  Thus,  the  Gododin '  describes  the  waste 
and  devastation  of  mutual  havoc,  in  colours  so  glowing,  as 
strongly  to  recall  the  words  of  Tacitus;  **Et  ubi  solitudi- 
nem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant" 


'  [AnrlcDt  Balladf  and  SoDgs  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  bllberto  ao- 
publlshed  ;  with  nplanatory  Nolei.    Bf  P.  B.  a  toIs.  Svo.  Edin.  1828.] 
*  f  This  M>og  If  quoted  in  Moored  Life  of  Byron,  vol.  1.-Ed.] 
)  In  the  spirited  translation  of  tbb  poem,  by  Jones,  the  foUow Ing  rerses 
aro  highly  dCKriptlve  of  the  eibansted  state  of  the  ?lctor  army :~' 

At  Madoc's  tent  the  clarion  sounds, 


with  rapid  clangour  hurried  far : 
Each  echoing  dell  the  note  resounds- 

Bot  when  return  the  sons  of  war  I 
Thou,  bom  of  stern  Necessity, 
Dall  Peace  I  the  deeert  yields  to  tboe, 

And  owns  thy  melancholy  sway. 


MINSTRELSY  OF  THE  SCOTOSH  BORDER. 


iS 


At  a  later  period*  the  Saxon  ramilies  who  fled  from  the 
exterminating  sword  or  the  Conqueror,  with  many  or  the 
Normans  themselves,  whom  discontept  and  intestine  feuds 
bad  driven  into  exile,  began  to  rise  into  eminence  upon  the 
Scottish  Borders.  They  brought  with  them  arts,  both  of 
peace  and  of  war,  unknown  in  Scotland ;  and,  among  their 
descendants,  we  soon  number  the  most  powerful  Border 
chiefs.  Such,  during  the  reign  of  the  last  Alexander,  were 
Patrick  Earl  of  March,  and  Lord  Soulis,  renowned  in  tra- 
dition [1249] ;  and  such  were  also  the  powerful  Corny ns, 
who  early  acquired  the  principal  sway  upon  the  Scottish 
Marches.  In  the  civil  wars  betwixt  Bruce  and  Balioi  [1300], 
all  those  powerful  chieftains  espoused  the  unsuccessful 
party .  They  were  forfeited  and  exiled ;  and  upon  their  ruins 
was  founded  the  formidable  house  of  Douglas .  The  Borders, 
from  sea  to  sea,  were  now  at  the  devotion  of  a  succession 
of  mighty  chiefs,  whose  exorbitant  power  threatened  to 
place  a  new  dynasty  upon  the  Scottish  throne.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  trace  the  dazzling  career  of  this  race  of 
heroes,  whose  exploits  were  alike  formidable  to  the  English 
and  to  their  own  sovereign. 

The  sun  of  Douglas  set  in  blood.  The  murders  of  the 
sixth  Earl,  and  his  brother,  in  the  Castlo  of  Edinburgh, 
were  followed  by  that  of  their  successor  poniarded  at  Stir- 
ling by  the  band  of  his  prince.  His  brother,  Earl  James, 
appears  neither  to  have  possessed  tlie  abilities  nor  the  am- 
bition of  his  ancestors.  He  drew,  indeed,  against  his  Sove- 
reign, the  formidable  sword  of  Douglas,  but  with  a  timid 
and  hesitating  hand.  Procrastination  ruined  his  cause; 
and  he  was  deserted,  at  Abercorn,  by  the  Knight  of  Ca- 
dyow,  chief  of  the  Hamilions,  and  by  his  most  active  ad- 
herents, aAer  they  had  ineflTectualiy  exhorted  him  to  com- 
mit his  fate  to  the  issue  of  a  battle  [U53].  The  Border 
chleb,  who  longed  for  independence,  showed  little  inclina- 
tion to  follow  the  declining  fortunes  of  Douglas.  On  the 
contrary,  the  most  powerful  class  engaged  and  defeated 
him  at  Arklnholme  [1455],  in  Annandaie,  when,  after  a 
short  residence  in  England,  he  again  endeavoured  to  gain 
a  fooling  in  his  native  country.  >  The  spoils  of  Douglas 
were  liberally  distributed  among  his  conquerors,  and  royal 
granCi  of  his  forfeited  domains  efTcctually  interested  them 
io  excluding  his  return.  An  attempt  on  the  East  Borders 
by  '*  the  Percy  and  the  Douglas  both  together,"  was 
equally  unsuccessful  [1475].  The  earl,  grown  old  in  exile, 
longed  once  more  to  see  his  native  country,  and  vowed  that, 
open  Saint  Magdalen*s  day,  he  would  deposit  his  ofTering 
00  the  high  altar  at  Lochmaben  [1483].  Accompanied  by 
the  banished  Earl  of  Albany,  with  his  usual  fortune,  he 
entered  Scotland.  The  Borderers  assembled  to  oppose  him, 


and  he  suffered  a  final  defeat  at  Burnswark,  in  Dumfriea- 
shire.  The  aged  Earl  was  taken  in  the  fight,  by  a  son  of 
Kirkpatrick  of  Clo^burn,  one  of  his  own  vassals.  A  grant 
of  lands  had  been  offered  for  his  person  :  "Carry  me  to 
the  King ! "  said  Douglas  to  Kirkpatrick  :  **  thou  art  well 
entitled  to  profit  by  my  misfortune ;  for  thou  wast  true  to 
me,  while  I  was  true  to  myself."  The  young  man  wept 
bitterly,  and  offered  to  fly  with  the  Earl  into  England. 
But  Douglas,  weary  of  exile,  refused  his  profliered  liberty, 
and  only  requested,  that  Kirkpatrick  would  not  deliver  him 
to  the  King,  till  he  had  secured  his  own  reward*  Kirk- 
patrick did  more :  he  stipulated  for  the  personal  safety  of 
his  old  master.  His  generous  intercession  prevailed ;  and 
the  last  of  the  Douglasses  was  permitted  to  die.  In  monastic 
seclusion,  in  the  Abbey  of  Lindores. 

After  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  no  one  chief- 
tain appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  same  extensive  supremacy 
over  the  Scottish  Borders.  The  various  barons,  who  had 
partaken  of  the  spoil,  combined  in  resisting  a  succession  of 
uncontrolled  domination.  The  Earl  of  Angus  alone  seems 
to  have  taken  rapid  steps  in  the  same  course  of  ambition, 
which  had  been  pursued  by  his  kinsmen,  and  rivals,  the 
Earls  of  Douglas.  Archibald,  sixth  Earl  of  Angus,  called 
BeU'4he^at»  was,  at  once.  Warden  of  the  East  and  Middle 
Marches,  Lord  of  Llddesdale,  and  Jedwood  forest,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  strong  castles  of  Douglas,  Hermitage,  and 
Tanullon.  Highly  esteemed  by  the  ancient  nobility,  a 
faction  which  he  headed  shook  the  throne  of  the  feeble 
James  HI.,  whose  person  they  restrained,  and  whose  mi- 
nions they  led  to  an  ignominious  death.  The  King  failed 
not  to  show  his  sense  of  these  insults,  though  unable  elTec- 
tually  to  avenge  them.  This  hastened  his  fate :  and  the  field 
of  Bannockburn.  once  the  scene  of  a  more  glorious  conflict, 
beheld  the  combined  chieftains  of  the  Border  counties  ar- 
rayed against  their  sovereign,  under  the  banners  of  his  own 
son.  The  King  was  supported  by  almost  all  the  barons  of 
the  north ;  but  the  tumultuous  ranks  of  the  Highlanders 
were  ill  able  to  endure  the  steady  and  rapid  charge  of  the 
men  of  Annandaie  and  Llddesdale,  who  bare  spears  two 
elU  longer  than  were  used  by  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 
The  "yells  with  which  they  accompanied  their  onset,  caused 
the  heart  of  James  to  quail  within  him.  He  deserted  his 
host,  and  fled  towards  Stirling;  but,  falling  from  his  horse, 
he  was  murdered  by  the  pursuers  [1488]. 

James  IV.,  a  monarch  of  a  vigorous  and  energetic  cha- 
racter, was  well  aware  of  the  danger  which  his  ancestors 
had  experienced  from  the  preponderance  of  one  overgrown 
family.  He  Is  supposed  to  have  smiled  internally,  when 
the  Border  and  Highland  champions  bled  and  died  in  the 


'  kt  tiM  teUle  of  ArUoboliDe,  the  £arl  of  Angus,  •  near  klnfmao  of 
Do^lM,  camoMiMied  Um  royal  foroes ;  and  Ibe  difference  of  their  complexion 
«ecKlaac4  Uie  saying,  "^that  the  Black  Dougiat  had  put  down  the  Aad.'* 
The  MaxwtHa,  the  John^ones,  and  the  Scolta,  compoced  his  ermy.  Archi- 
bald, Earl  ef  Murray,  brother  to  Douelas*  was  slain  In  the  acUou ;  and  Dogh, 
Earl  of  Ormeiid,  his  seeond  brother,  was  taken  and  executed.  Ills  captors, 
Lsrd  Carlkde^  and  the  Baron  of  Johnstone,  were  rewarded  with  a  grant  of 
fte  tends  ol  Pittloane,  upon  Clyde.— Gooscaorr,  toI.  1.  p.  375.— Balfoob's 
MS.  fm  uut  AdvoeaUi'  iMrwf^  £diA*iirf  A«--ABKBcaoiisiB's  AeMwnunU^ 
ttl.  IL  pb  asi,  folio  sd/ljoti.— The  other  chiefs  were  also  distinguished  by 
Nfal  fiToiir.  By  a  charter,  upon  record,  dated  XSlh  February,  1548,  the  king 
inau  to  Waller  Scott  of  Xirfcurd,  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Bnccleucb,  the 
iMdior  Ablogtowo,  rhareholin,and  Clentonan  Craig, in  Lanarkshire, ''fro 
«•  HtH  servti/o  aoMs  i$ap9n»o^  el  pro  q%od  inter fuit  m  couflietu  de  Arkin' 
iu  oeei»itm»  el  eapUont  nottrortam  rtbeUium  quondam  Arekibatdi  el 
de  Poaglat  oUm  Cowuttm  Moro»im  et  do  Onnond  tt  aliorwn 
nMlim  aosJroms  in  eorum  eomititia  esitUn :  ibidem  eaptornm  et  inter' 
/wisreeu"  Similar  grants  of  land  were  made  to  Finnart  and  Arran,  the 
t*a  branchM  of  the  house  of  namllloo  ;  to  the  chief  of  the  Battisons ;  but 
•beve  all  to  the  JEarl  of  Angus,  who  obuinod  from  royal  faTour  a  donation 
•f  Ike  Unlsbip  9t  P^oglas,  and  many  oUwr  lands  ooir  held  by  Lord  Dou- 


glas, as  his  repretentatlre.  There  appears,  however,  to  bo  some  doubt , 
whether,  in  this  di? islon,  the  Earl  of  Angus  recelred  more  than  his  natural 
right.  Our  historian.  Indeed,  soy,  that  William,  1st  Earl  of  Douglas,  had 
three  sons  :  I.  James  the  2d  Earl,  who  died  In  the  Beld  of  OUerburn ;  2. 
Archibald  the  Grim,  3d  Earl ;  and  3.  George,  in  right  of  his  mother.  Earl  of 
Angus.  Whether,  howoTer,  this  Archibald  was  actually  the  son  of  William, 
seems  very  doubtfhl ;  and  Sir  Darid  Dairy  mple  has  strenuously  maintained 
the  contrary.  Now,  If  Archibald  the  Grim  intruded  into  the  Earldom  of 
Douglas,  without  being  a  son  of  that  family.  It  follows  that  the  house  of 
Angus,  being  kept  out  of  their  Just  rights  for  more  than  a  century,  were  only 
restored  to  them  after  the  battle  of  Arklnholme.  Ferhaps  this  may  help  to 
account  Ibr  the  eager  Interest  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Angus  against  his  kins- 
man.'-Sec  Bemarki  on  tke  Bietory  ofSeotland^  Edinburgh,  ins,  p.  121. 

*  A  grant  of  the  King,  dated  2d  October,  I7S4,  bestowed  upon  Xlrkpalrick, 
for  this  acceptable  service,  the  lands  of  KlrkmlchaeU 


*  [  The  connexion  between  the  house  of  Angus  and  the  old  line  of  Douglas 
has  at  length.  It  is  beUered,  been  selded  by  the  researches  of  the  learned 
John  Riddell.  The  Orst  Douglas  of  Angus  was,  according  to  this  authority, 
a  natural  son  of  ibe  Orst  Earl  of  Douglas.— Ed.] 
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nvage  sports  of  chiralry,  hy  whidi  Us  naptials  were  so- 
lemniieil.  Upon  the  waxing  power  of  Angus  he  kept  a 
wary  eye;  and,  embracing  the  occasion  of  casoal  slaughter, 
be  compelled  that  Earl  and  his  son  to  exchange  the  lordship 
of  Llddesdafe;  and  the  castle  of  Hermitage,  for  the  castle 
and  lordship  of  Bothwell.  >  By  this  policy  he  prevented 
the  house  of  Angus,  mighty  as  it  was,  from  rising  to  the 
height  whence  the  elder  branch  of  their  fkmlly  had  been 
hnrled. 

Nor  did  James  Ml  In  affording  his  subjects  on  the 
Marches  marks  of  his  royal  Jastlce  and  protection.  The 
dan  of  Tumbnll  baying  been  gnilty  of  anbonnded  excesses 
[15{0J,  the  King  came  suddenly  to  Jedburgh,  by  a  night 
march,  and  executed  the  most  rlgM  justice  upon  the  asto- 
nished offenders.  Their  submissien  was  made  with  sin- 
gular solemnity.  Two  hundred  of  the  tribe  met  the  King, 
at  thf  water  of  Rule,  holding  in  their  hands  the  naked 
swords  with  which  they  had  perpetrated  their  crimes,  and 
having  each  around  his  neck  the  hatter  which  he  had  weH 
merited.  A  few  were  capitally  punished,  many  imprisoned, 
«nd  the  rest  dismissed,  after  they  bad  given  hostages  for 
their  future  peaceable  demeanour.* 

The  hopes  of  Scotland,  excited  by  the  prudent  and  spi- 
rited conduct  of  James,  were  doomed  to  a  sudden  and  fatal 
reveirse.  Why  should  we  recapitulate  the  painftil  tale,  of 
the  defeat  and  death  of  a  high-spirited  prince?  Prudence, 
policy,  the  prodigies  of  superstition,  and  the  advice  of  his 
most  expel-ienced  counsellors,  were  alike  unable  to  subdue 
In  James  the  blazing  zeal  of  romantic  chivalry.  The  mo- 
narch, and  the  flower  of  Ms  nobles,  precipitately  rushed 
to  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden  [1618],  whence  they  were 
never  to  return.' 

The  minority  of  James  T.  presents  a  melancholy  scene. 
Scotland,  through  all  Its  extent,  felt  the  truth  of  the  adage, 
that "  the  country  Is  hapless,  whose  prince  Is  a  child.**  But 
the  Border  counties,  exposed  from  their  situation  to  the 
Incursions  of  the  English,  deprived  of  many  of  their  most 
gallant  chiefs,  and  harassed  by  the  intestine  struggles  of 
the  survivors,  were  reduced  to  a  wilderness,  inhabited 
only  by  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  by  a  few  more  bratal 
warriors.  Lord  Home,  the  chamberlain  and  favourite  of 
James  IT.,  leagued  wHh  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  married 


the  widow  of  his  soverefgn,  held,  for  a  time,  the  chief  sway 
upon  the  East  Border.  Albany,  the  Regent  of  the  kingdom, 
bred  in  the  French  oourt,  and  more  accustomed  to  wield 
the  pen  than  the  sword,  feebly  endeavoured  to  control  a 
lawless  nobility,  to  whom  his  manners  appeared  strange, 
and  his  person  despicable  [1516].  It  was  In  vain  that  he 
Invelgfed  the  Lord  Home  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
tried  and  executed.  This  example  of  justice,  or  severity, 
only  irritated, the  kinsmen  and  followers  of  the  deceased 
baron  :  for  though,  In  other  respects,  not  more  sanguinary 
than  the  rest  of  a  barbarous  nation,  the  Borderers  never 
dismissed  from  their  memory  a  deadly  feud,  till  blood  for 
blood  had  been  exacted  to  the  uttermost  drachm. )  Of  this 
the  ftite  of  Anthony  d*Arcey,  Seigneur  de  la  Bastle,  affords 
a  melancholy  example.  This  gallant  French  cavalier  was 
appointed  Warden  of  the  East  Marches  by  Albany,  at  his 
first  disgraceful  retreat  to  France.  Though  De  la  Bastle 
was  enable  statesman,  and  a  true  son  of  chivalry,  tbe  choice 
of  the  regent  was  nevertheless  unhappy.  The  new  warden 
was  a  foreigner,  placed  In  the  Office  of  Lord  Home,  as  the 
delegate  of  the  very  man  who  had  brought  that  baron  to 
the  scaffold  [1517].  A  stratagem,  contrived  by  Home  of 
Wedderburn,  who  burned  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  chief, 
drew  De  la  Bastle  towards  Langton  hi  the  Merse.  Here  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  his  enemies.  In  altempttaig, 
by  the  speed  of  his  horse,  to  gain  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  the 
warden  plunged  into  a  morass,  where  he  was  overtaken, 
and  cruelly  butchered.  Wedderburn  himself  cut  off  his 
head;  and,  in  savage ;triumph,  knitted  it  to  his  saddle-bow 
by  the  long  flowing  hair,  which  had  been  admired  by  the 
dames  of  France.— Pitscotoe,  edit.  p.  130.  Pinker- 
TOK'9  History  of  England,  vol.  it.  p.  160.< 

The  Earl  of  Atran,  head  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  De  la  Bastle,  In  his  perilous  office. 
But  the  Douglasses,  the  Homes,  and  the  Kerrs,  proved  too 
strong  for  him  upon  the  Border.  He  was  routed  by  those 
dans,  at  Kelso  [1520],  and  afterwards  in  a  sharp  sklhnlsh, 
fought  betwixt  his  faction  and  that  of  Angus,  In  the  High 
Street  of  the  metropolis,  s 

The  return  of  the  Regent  was  followed  by  the  banish- 
ment of  Angus,  and  by  a  desultory  warftre  with  England, 
carried  on  with  mutual  incursions.    Two  gallant  armies 


'  Spent  of  Ktltpindle,  a  tvnoimed  caTaller,  had  b«en  preaent  In  court, 
ivlran  the  Barl  of  Aogiu  waa  highly  pralaed  for  ilrenf{lh  and  raloar.  **  H 
may  he;*  anewerad  Spens,  **  If  all  ho  good  that  U  opcome ;  **  InalouatiDg 
that  the  courage  of  the  Earl  might  not  aniwer  tbe  promUe  of  bis  pervon. 
Shorlly  after,  Angna,  while  hawfclog  near  Borthwlck,  with  a  alogle  atten- 
dant, met  Klliplodle.  **  What  reaion  had  ye,"  said  tbe  Bari, "  for  mafclpg 
qaestlon  of  my  manhood  ?  iboa  art  a  tall  fellow,  and  so  am  I ;  and  by  St.  Bride 
of  Dooglaa,  one  of  na  aball  pay  for  It  I  '*—'*  Since  U  may  be  no  heller,**  an- 
awered  KUaplndle,  *'  I  will  deltod  myself  against  the  best  earl  In  Scotland." 
With  theaa  words  they  encountered  flercdy,  till  Angua,  with  one  blow, 
aevered  the  thigh  of  hia  antagonist,  who  died  upon  the  apot.  Tbe  Earl 
then  addresaed  the  attendant  of  Kllsplndle '  *^  Oo  tby  way :  tell  my  gossip, 
ttie  Hog,  that  here  waa  nothing  but  iklr  play.  I  know  my  geailp  wlU  be 
offended ;  bat  I  will  get  me  Into  Uddcadale,  and  remain  In  my  caatle  ol  the 
Hermitage  tin  hIa  anger  be  abated.**~6oDscaorT,  toI.  II.  p.  9S.  Tbe  price 
of  tbe  Earrs  pardon  aeema  to  haw  been  the  escbange  mentioned  in  tbe  tett. 
Bothwell  Is  now  the  residence  of  Lotd  Deoglaa.  The  sword  with  which  Ar- 
cMbeld  arf/-f *a-caf  slew  Spena,  waa,  by  his  deacendaoA,  the  famous  Eart  of 
Morton,  presented  to  Lord  Uodemy  of  the  Byres,  when  about  to  engage  In 
aiogto  combat  wUh  the  noled  Earl  of  Bothwell,  at  Carberry-hlll.-ConiuorT, 
v^.  II.  p.  ITS. 

'  aollttgilKd's  CAroiiftte.— Lntr. 

3  Tbe  sUtuie  ISM,  cap.  231,  ascribes  the  disorders  on  the  Border  In  a 
great  measure  to  the  **  counselles,  directions,  rrcclpt,  and  partaking,  of 
chieftains  prlndpalles  of  the  branches,  and  houschalders  of  the  salds  sor- 
munes,  and  dannes,  quhllkis  bears  quarrel,  and  seeks  rerenee  for  the  least 
Imrtlog  or  tlaochler  of  ony  ana  of  their  unhappy  race,  allhoagh  It  were 
«rdonr  of  Justlre,  or  In  reicalog  and  following  of  tme  meoa  gearas  stollea 
or  feK.** 

4  This  tragedy,  or,  perhape,  the  preceding  execollon  of  Lord  DMiie,  moat 


hare  been  the  tubjecl  of  a  song,  the  first  two  lines  of  which  are  prescnred 
la  the  Comp/«yal  of8cottMn4^ 

Cod  sen'  the  Due  hed  byddin  In  Prance, 
And  De  la  Bate  had  never  come  heme. 

r.  too,  Edio.  48IH. 

'  The  particulars  of  this  encounter  are  Interesting.  The  Bamlltona  were 
the  most  nnmeroua  party,  drawn  chieOy  from  the  western  counties.  Their 
leaders  met  In  the  palace  of  Arcbbbbop  Beaton,  and  rcvolred  to  apprehend 
Angus,  who  was  come  to  the  dty  to  attend  the  Cbn?ennon  of  Estates. 
Oawin  Dooglos,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  a  near  relation  of  Angus,  In  valu  en> 
dearoored  lo  medlaU  betwlit  the  factions.  Re  appealed  to  Beaton,  and 
Invoked  his  assistance  to  preTcot  bloodshed.  **  On  my  conscience,'*  answer- 
ed the  Archbishop,  '*  1  cannot  help  what  Is  to  happen.**  As  he  laid  Als  hand 
upon  bis  breast,  at  this  aolenin  dedaratton,  the  hauberfe,  concealed  by  Ma 
rochet,  was  heard  to  dalter  :  **  Ah  f  my  lord!**  rrtorted  Douglas,  **yottr 
consdenee  sounds  hollow.**  He  then  ezposlulaied  with  the  secular  leaders, 
and  Sir  Patrick  Ramllton,  brother  lo  Arran,  waa  convinced  by  his  remon- 
strances ;  but  Sir  lames,  the  natural  son  of  the  Earl,  upbraided  his  uncle 
with  relodance  to  fight.  '*  Palae  bastard  f  **  answered  Sir  Patrlefc,  **  1  will 
fight  to-day  where  thou  darest  not  be  teen.**  With  Iheea  words  they  rnahed 
tumullooosly  towards  the  BIgh  Street,  where  Angus,  with  the  Prior  of 
Coldlnghame,  and  the  redoubted  Wedderburn,  welled  their  easautt,  el  the 
head  of  400  spearmen,  the  flower  of  the  Bast  Varr hes,  wbo,  having  brehe 
down  the  gate  of  the  Netberbow,  had  arrived  Just  In  time  to  t)ie  feed's  aa- 
slslance.  The  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  the  disorder  of  the  Hemlltone, 
soon  gave  tbe  day  to  Angut.  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  and  tbe  Master  of  Monl' 
gomery,  were  slain.  Arran,  and  Sir  James  Hamilton,  escaped  with  dtfO- 
cttlty ;  and  with  no  less  difficulty  was  the  military  prelate  of  Olaagow  rescued 
from  tbe  fferodoos  Borderers,  by  tbe  gaBcrooa  Inlerpoaltloo  of  Oawfn  Dou-^ 
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leried  by  Albany,  "were  dismissed  without  any  exploit  wor- 
thy notice,  wiiile  Surrey,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  ca- 
Tiiry,  hmA  Jedbargh,  and  laid  waste  all  Jlviotdale.  This 
fnenipays  a  splendki  tribate  to  the  gallantry  of  the  Bor- 
der dM.  He  terms  them,  *'The  boldest  men  and  the 
kucm  that  ever  I  saw  in  any  nation.**  [1583.]' 
IKsfrated  and  deieste<l«  Albany  bade  adieu  to  Scotland 
for  ever.  The  Qneen-motlier  and  the  Earl  or  Arran  for 
sooe  time  swayed  the  kingdom.  But  tlieir  power  was  des-. 
pM  00  the  bcMders.  where  Angus,  though  banished,  had 
Moy  friends.  Scott  of  Buccleuch  even  appropriated  to 
Uiii^lf  domains  belon^ng  to  the  Queen,  worth  iOOmerks 
fcirty ;  Mn^  probsbty  the  castle  of  Newark,  and  her  Join- 
ture lands  In  Ettrkk  forest.* — ^This  chief,  with  Kerr  of  Cess- 
IM,  was  comnitted  to  ^rard,  from  which  they  escaped  to 
join  the  party  of  the  exiled  Angus  [1525].  Leagued  with 
tksp,  asd  other  Border  chlef^i,  Angus  effected  his  return  to 
Scocteid,  wiKre  he  shortly  after  acquired  possession  of  the 
ssyresK  power,  and  of  the  person  of  the  youthful  king. 
"The  andnit  power  of  the  Douglasses,**  says  the  accurate 
liiAorian whom  I  have  so  often  referred  to,  "seemed  to 
kiTemlired ;  and,  after  a  slumber  of  near  a  century,  again 
is  Ihreatea  destrocUon  to  the  Scottish  monarchy.*'— Pin- 
III105.  vol.  ii.  p.  977. 

la  tet«  the  time  now  returned,  when  no  one  durst  strire 
vith  a  Deaglas,  or  with  his  follower.  For,  although  An- 
gis  naed  the  outward  pageant  of  conducting  tlie  king  around 
the  cQUitry.  for  punishing  thicYes  and  traitors, "  yet,"  says 
PteiQitie, "  none  were  found  greater  than  were  in  his  own 
eooipsBy."  The  high  spirit  of  the  young  king  was  galled  by 
ihe  jganminioiis  restraint  under  which  he  found  himself; 
asd,  in  a  progress  to  the  Border,  for  repressing  the  Arm- 
smogs,  he  probably  gave  such  signs  of  dissatisGiction,  as 
eiciied  the  laird  of  Buccleuch  to  attempt  his  rescue. 

[tsas.j  Thb  powerfdl  baron  was  the  chief  of  a  hardy  clan, 
ishsNttng  Ettricfc  forest,  Edidale,  Ewsdale,  the  higher  part 
ofTifisulale,  and  a  portion  of  Liddesdale.  In  this  war- 
Ifta  <hiiTki  he  easily  levied  a  thousand  horse,  comprehend- 
^  a  lavf^  body  of  Elliots,  Armstrongs,  and  other  broken 
sfcrwhom  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch  exercised  an  ex- 
rthority ;  being  termed,  by  Lord  Dacre,  "  chief 
fr  of  all  misguided  men  on  the  Borders  of  Scot- 
r-^LHter  to  WoUty,  July  18,  1518.  The  Earl  of 
h  his  reloctant  ward,  had  slept  at  Melrose ;  and 
>  of  Home  and  Kerr,  under  the  Lord  Home,  and  the 
of  Cctfford  and  Fairnihirst,  had,taken  their  leave  of 
when,  in  the  grey  of  the  momhig,  Buccleuch  and  his 
of  caralry  were  found  hanging,  like  a  thunder-cloud, 
«pis  the  nelghboaring  hill  of  Haliden.^  A  herald  was  sent 
tsdensad  his  parpose,  and  to  charge  him  to  retire.  To 
Ihe  fint  pohst  be  answered,  that  he  came  to  show  his  clan 
it  te  Kiqg.  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Borders ;  to  the 
that  lie  Imew  the  King's  mind  better  than  Angus. 


—When  this  haughty  answer  was  reported  to  the  Earl. 
"  Sir,**  said  he  to  the  King,  <*  yonder  is  Buccleuch.  with 
the  thieves  of  Annandale  and  Liddesdale,  to  bar  your 
grace's  passage.  I  vow  to  God  they  shall  either  fight  or 
flee.  Your  grace  shall  tarry  on  this  hillock  with  ray  bro- 
ther George ;  and  I  will  either  clear  your  road  of  yonder 
banditti,  or  die  in  the  attempt.**  The  Earl  with  these  words, 
alighted,  and  hastened  to  the  charge ;  while  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  (at  whose  instigation  Buccleuch  made  the  attempt) 
remained  with  the  King,  an  inactive  spectator.  Buccleuch 
and  his  followers  likewise  dismounted,  and  received  the  as- 
sailants with  a  dreadful  shout,  and  a  shower  of  lances.  The 
encounter  was  fierce  and  obstinate ;  but  the  Homes  and 
Kerrs,  returning  at  the  noise  of  the  battle,  bore  down  and 
dispersed  the  left  wing  of  Buccleuch's  little  army.  The 
hired  banditti  fled  on  ali sides;  hut  the  chief  himself,  sur- 
rounded by  bis  clan,  fought  desperately  in  the  retreat.  The 
Laird  of  Cessford,  chief  of  the  Roxburgh  Kerrs,  pursued  the 
chase  fiercely;  till,  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  path,  Elliot  of 
Stobs.a  follower  of  Buccleuch,  turned,  and  slew  him  with 
a  stroke  of  his  lance.  When  Cessford  fell,  the  pursuit 
ceased.i  But  his  death,  with  those  of  Buccleuch*s  friends, 
who  fell  In  the  action,  to  the  number  of  eighty,  occasioned 
a  deadly  feud  betwixt  the  names  of  Scott  and  Kerr,  which 
cost  much  blood  upon  the  marches.  <— See  Pitscottib, 
Leslt,  and  Godscboft. 

Stratagem  at  length  efliscted  what  force  had  been  unable 
to  accomplish  [1598] ;  and  the  King,  emancipated  fh)m  the 
iron  tutelage  of  Angus,  made  tlie  first  use  of  his  authority, 
by  banishing  from  the  Idngdom  his  late  lieutenant,  and  the 
whole  race  of  Douglas.  This  command  was  not  enforced 
without  difficulty ;  for  the  power  of  Angus  was  strongly 
rooted  in  the  East  Border,  where  he  possessed  the  castle  of 
Tantallon,  and  the  hearts  of  the  Homes  and  Kerrs.  Tlie 
former,  whose  strength  was  proverbial,^  defied  a  royal  ar- 
my ;  and  the  latter,  at  the  Pass  of  Pease,  baffled  the  Earl 
of  Argyle's  attempts  to  enter  the  Merse,  as  lieutenant  of  his 
sovereign.  On  this  occasion,  the  Borderers  regarded  with 
wonder  and  contempt  the  barbarous  array  and  rude  equi- 
page of  their  northern  countrymen.  Godscroft  has  pre- 
served tlie  iMfginning  of  a  scoffing  rhyme,  made  upon  this 
occasion  :— 

The  Earl  of  Argyle  \»  boand  to  ride 
From  ibe  border  or  Edgebncklio  brae;  l 

And  all  hij  babergeons  blm  beitde. 
Each  man  upon  a  aoob  of  «U«e.— 

Tber  made  tbeir  fow  ibaC  tbey  woold  flay. .  . 

GoDScaorr,  vol.  II.  p.  404,  Edit.  4743. 

The  pertinacious  opposition  of  Angus  to  his  doom  irritated 
to  the  extreme  the  fiery  temper  of  James,  and  he  swore,  in 
his  wrath,  that  a  Douglas  should  never  serve  him ;  an  oath 
which  he  kept  in  circumstances,  under  which  the  spirit  of 


S^   He  aimkb  trai  Iodc  remenibered  la  Edlobargh,  by  tbe  name  ol 
'Ckaaar  ^CMMeway."— rinKKtTON  s  J7<«fory,Tol.  II.  p.  ISI.'-Pitscottii, 
tat  ita.  p.  taa. — L*fe  of  Cawatn  Douglas^  prefixtd  to  his  Virgil. 
<  i  (Mima  Mier  from  Surrey  to  Ibe  Kiog  l»  printed  in  tbe  AppendU, 


'  )■  a  ia^r  t»  tbe  Dabe  oT  Norfolk,  October  IS24,  Queen  Margaret  aaya, 
a*  Lwd  »r  Scaaford  and  tbe  Lard  of  Badw  Tea  put  la  tbe  Caatell 
Ibe  £rJ  of  Leaaeu  batb  paat  b)i  Tay  vytboul  lyqreiM,  and  In 
$mi  ibf afcylb  to  make  tbe  brek  Ibal  be  may,  and  to  aolfat  olber 
h*c  part ;  for  tbe aald  Lard  of  Savklw  Tas  b;i  man,  and  dyd  tbe 
b*«e«chi  ibat  otyffbt  be  dwn,  and  twk  part  plajnly  vytb  tbefffi  aa  la 
^^mmnr-C^.  MSS.  Cmlig.  0.  I. 
^aawvkft.  ay  a  corropllon  from  Sklrmbb-fleld,  tbe  apot  la  called 
T«ro  Ujm0  of  an  old  ballad  on  tbe  aubject  are  atlll  pre- 


•lelMlUaiMlMowi, 


The  Mattooa  burn  ran  blood.'* 

[  Another  part  of  the  field  Is  atlll  called  the  CAarsfe  low.— Ed.  ] 

4  [Sir  Waller  Scott  llTod  to  be  proprietor  of  the  ground  on  which  Ibia 
battle  waa  fongbt ;  and  a  stone  aeat,  on  tbe  edge  of  Kaeslde,  about  half  a 
mile  abore  tbe  bouse  of  Abbotsford,  marks  tbe  spot,  called  *'  Tumagaln,** 
where  Stobbs  balled,  and  Cessford  dled.-^o.] 

'  Buccletirh  contrived  to  escape  forfeiture,  a  doom  pronounced  agaloat 
those  noblest,  who  assisted  tbe  Earl  of  Lennox  In  a  subsequent  attempt  to 
deliver  the  Klug,  by  force  of  arms.  ''  Tbe  laird  of  Bnkcleugh  has  a  respecte, 
and  Is  not  forfeited ;  and  will  get  his  pece,  and  was  in  Lethquo,  both  Son- 
daye,  Mondaye.  and  Tewlsday  last,  which  Is  grcle  displeasure  to  the  Carres.** 
— £ett«r  from  Sir  C.  Daere  lo  Lord  Dacrt^  2d  December^  IS26. 

t>  **To  ding  down  Tantallon,  and  make  a  bridge  to  the  Bass,"  was  an 
adage  ezprcsslTe  of  Impossibility.  The  shattered  ruins  of  this  celebrated 
fortress  stiil  overhang  a  tremendoua  rock  oo  tbe  coast  of  Eut  Ldtbian. 

7  Edgebacklln,  near  Moaaelburgh. 
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chlralry  which  he  wonhlpped '  should  have  taught  him 
other  feelings. 

While  these  transactions,  by  which  the  fate  of  Scotland 
was  influenced,  were  passing  upon  the  Eastern  Border, 
the  Lord  Maxwell  seems  to  hate  exercised  a  most  uncon- 
trolled dominalion  in  Dumfties-shire.  Even  the  power  of 
the  Earl  of  Angus  was  exerted  in  vain  against  the  t)anditt| 
of  Liddesdale,  protected  and  bucklered  by  this  mighty  chief. 
Repeated  complaints  were  made  by  the  English  residents, 
of  the  devastation  occasioned  by  the  depredations  of  the  El- 
liots, Scotts,  and  Armstrongs*  connived  at  and  encouraged 
hy  Maxwell,  Buccleuch,  and  Faimihirst.  At  a  convention 
ef  Border  commissioners  it  was  agreed  that  the  King  of 
England,  in  case  the  excesses  of  the  Liddesdale  freebooters 
were  not  duly  redressed,  should  be  at  lil)erty  to  issue  letters 
of  reprisal  to  his  injured  subjects,  granting  "  power  to  in- 
vade the  said  inhabitants  of  Liddesdale,  to  their  slaughters, 
burning,  herships,  robbing,  reifing.  despoiling,  and  des- 
truction, and  so  to  continue  the  same  at  his  Grace's  plea- 
sure,** till  the  attempts  of  the  inhablUnU  were  fully  atoned 
for.  ThU  impolitic  expedient,  by  which  the  Scottish  Prince, 
unable  to  execute  Justice  on  his  turbulent  subjects,  commit- 
to  a  rival  sovereign  the  power  of  unlimited  chastisement, 
was  a  principal  cause  of  the  savage  state  of  the  Borders.  For 
the  inhabitants,  finding  that  the  sword  of  revenge  was  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  justice,  were  loosened  from  their  attach- 
ment to  Scotland,  and  boldly  threatened  to  carry  on  their 
depredations,  in  spite  of  the  eflTorts  of  both  kingdoms. 

James  v.,  however,  was  not  backward  in  using  more  ho- 
nourable expedients  to  quell  the  banditti  on  the  Borders 
[1589^  The  imprisonment  of  their  chiefs,  and  a  noted  «x.- 
pedition,  in  which  many  of  the  principal  thieves  were 
executed,  (see  introduction  to  the  ballad,  called  Johnie 
Armstrong,)  produced  such  good  elSects,  that  according  to 
an  ancient  picturesque  history,  '*  thereafter  there  was  great 
peace  and  rest  a  loug  time,  wherethrough  the  Kiog  had 
great  profit ;  for  he  had  ten  thousand  sheep  going  in  the 
Ettrick  forest,  in  keeping  by  Andrew  Bell,  who  made  the 
King  so  good  count  of  them  as  they  had  gone  in  the  bounds 

of  Fife."— PiTSCOTTlE,  p.  153. 

A  breach  with  England  Interrupted  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Borders.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  a  formidable  name 
10  Scotland,  ravaged  the  Middle  Marches,  and  burnt  Branx- 
holm,  the  abode  of  Buccleuch,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the 
English  name  [153S].  Buccleuch,  with  the  Barons  of 
Cessford  and  Faimihirst,  retaliated  by  a  raid  into  England, 
where  they  acquired  mndh  spoil.  On  the  East  March  [1533], 
Fowberry  was  destroyed  by  the  Scotts,  and  Dunglass  Castle 
by  D*  Arcy,  and  the  banished  Angus. 

A  short  peace  was  quickly  followed  by  another  war,  which 
proved  fatal  to  Scotland,  and  to  her  King.  In  the  battle  of 
Haddenrig,  the  English,  and  the  exiled  Douglasses,  were 


defeated  by  the  Lords  Huntiy  and  Home;  bnt  this  was  t 
transient  gleam  of  success.  Kelso  Was  burnt,  and  the 
Borders  ravaged,  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  [  15iS  ] ;  and  finally, 
the  rout  of  Solway  Moss,  In  which  ten  thousand  men,  the 
flower  of  the  Scottish  army,  were  dispersed  and  defeated  by 
a  band  of  five  hundred  English  cavalry,  or  rather  by  their 
own  dissensions,  broke  the  proud  heart  of  James ;  a  death 
more  painful,  a  hundred-fold,  than  was  met  by  liis  father 
inthefieldofFlodden. 

When  the  strength  of  the  Scottish  army  had  sunk,  without 
wounds,  and  without  renown,  the  principal  chiefs  were  led 
captive  into  England.    Am«ng  these  was  Uie  Lord  Maxwell, 
who  was  compelled,  by  the  menaces  of  Uenry,  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  English  monarch.  There  is  still  in  existence 
the  spirited  instrument  of  vindication,  by  wliich  lie  renounces 
his  connexion  with  England,  and  the  honours  and  estates 
which  had  been  proffered  him,  as  the  price  of  treason  to  his 
infant  sovereign.    From  various  bonds  of  raanrent,  it  appears 
that  all  the  Western  Marches  were  swayed  by  this  powerful 
chieftain  [1543].    \^ith  Maxwell,  and  the  ether  captives, 
returned  to  Scotland  the  banished  Earl  of  Angus,  and  his 
brother.  Sir  George  Douglas,  alter  a  banishment  of  fifteen 
years.    This  powerful  family  regained  at  least  a  part  of 
their  influence  upon  the  Borders;  and,  grateful  to  the 
kingdom  which  had  aflbrded  them  protection  during  their 
exile,  became  chiefs  of  the  English  faction  In  Scotland,  whose 
object  it  was  to  urge  a  contract  of  marriage  betwixt  the 
young  Queen  and  the  heir-apparent  of  England.    The  im- 
petuosity of  Henry,  the  ancient  hatred  betwixt  the  nations, 
and  the  wavering  temper  of  the  Governor,  Arran,  prevented 
the  success  of  this  measure.    The  wrath  of  the  disappointed 
monarch  discharged  itself  in  a  wide-wasting  and  furious 
invasion  of  the  East  Marches,  conducted  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertford.   Seton,  Home,  and  Buccleuch.  hanging  on  the 
mountains  of  Lamroermoer,  saw,  with  inelTectual  regret, 
the  fertile  plains  of  Merse  and  Lothian,  and  the  metropolis 
itself,  reduced  to  a  smoking  desert.    Hertford  had  scarcely 
retreated  with  4he  main  army,  when  Evers  and  Latoun  laid 
waste  the  whole  yale  of  Tlviot,  with  a  ferocity  of  devasU- 
tion  hitherto  unheard  of. "     The  same  **  Hon  mode  of 
wooing,"  being  pursued  during  the  minority  of  Edward 
YI.,  totally  alienated  the  afl'ectlons  even  of  those  ScoU  who 
were  most  attached  to  the  English  Interest.    The  Earl  of 
Angus,  In  particular,  united  himself  to  the  Governor,  and 
gave  the  English  a  sharp  defeat  at  Ancram  Moor  [  1545],  a 
particular  account  of  which  action  is  subjoined  io  the  ballad, 
entitled.  The  Eve  Of  St  John,    Even  the  fatal  delieat  at 
Pinkey,  which  at  once  renewed  the  carnage  of  Flodden,  and 
the  disgrace  of  Solway,  served  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  the 
victors.    The  Borders  saw,  with  dread  and  detesutlon,  the 
ruinous  fortress  of  Boxburgh  once  more  receive  an  English 
garrison,  and  the  widow  of  Lord  Home  driven  firom  his 


^  I  allude  to  ihe  atfectlDg  ttory  of  Doagtas  of  KUspindie,  ancle  to  the  Earl 
of  Angaa.  ThU  gentleman  had  heen  placed  by  Angua  about  the  Klng'i 
peraoo,  who,  when  a  boy,  loved  him  much  on  aocoont  of  hb  stngnlar  ac> 
Uvity  of  body,  and  waa  wont  to  ca'i  him  hit  Gray«le<{,  aner  a  champion  of 
chlTalry^  In  the  romance  of  8/t  Eger  and  Sir  Or/nu.  Be  ihared,  however, 
the  Cite  or  hla  chief,  and  for  many  years  served  la  Prance.  Weary  at  length 
of  eiile,  the  aged  warrior,  recollecting  the  King's  pn-aooal  attachment  to 
him,  resolf  ed  to  throw  himself  on  his  clemency.  As  James  retarned  from 
boating  In  the  park  at  Stirling,  he  sow  a  person  at  a  distance,  and,  tornlog 
to  his  nobles,  exclaimed. ''  Yonder  Is  ray  Groyi/e//,  Archibald  of  Kllsplndle  I " 
As  he  approacliedf.Doaglas  threw  himself  on  bis  knees,  and  Implored  per- 
mission to  load  an  obscure  life  In  his  native  land.  But  the  name  of  Douglal 
wae  an  amulet,  which  steeled  the  King's  heart  agalost  the  Influence  of  com- 
paaalon  and  Juvenile  recollecllon.  He  passed  the  suppliant  without  an 
•nswer,  and  rode  briskly  up  the  steep  hill  tojnrards  Uie  castle.  Kllsplndle, 
though  loaded  with  a  hauberk  under  his  clothes,  kept  pace  with  the  horse, 
io  fain  eodearouring  to  catch  a  glance  from  the  Implacable  monarch.   He 


eat  down  at  the  gale,  weary  and  exhausted,  and  aakod  for  a  draught  of  water. 
Even  this  was  refused  by  the  royal  attendants.  The  King  afterwards  blamed 
their  discourtesy ;  but  Kllsplndle  vr«s  obliged  Io  return  to  Prance,  where  he 
died  of  a  broken  heart;  the  same  disease  which  afterwards  brouffht  to  the 
grave  his  unrelenting  sovereign.  Even  tin  stem  Benry  VI 11.  blamed  hia 
nephew's  condnct,  quoting  the  generous  saying,  **  A  King's  Dice  should  give 
grace.**- GoDSCBorr.  vol  II.  p.  107. 

*  In  Hayne'i  State  Papers,  ftrom  p.  43  to  page  S4,  ia  an  aceoani  of  Iheae 
dcitracilf  e  forays.    One  Hst  of  Um  places  bnrot  and  destroyed  eoameralee-' 

Monasteries  and  Freerehonses.    .  7 

Castles,  towres,  and  piles.   .   .   •  16 

Market  townea.      S 

Villages ,   .    .    .  34S 

Mylnes.    , 13 

Spylells  and  hospitals 3 

See  also  ofDclal  acooauls  of  fboe  espediUoos,  io  Ditnu't  nvgneuls. 
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teronlal  eastla  to  make  room  for  tin  "  Southern  Reivers.'* 
Miny  of  tlie  barons  made  a  reluctaot  submission  [  1547]  to 
Somerwi;  bot  those  of  the  higher  part  of  the  Marches  re- 
mained among  their  moantains,  meditating  revenge.  A 
similar  incursion  iiras  made  on  the  West  Borders  by  Lord 
Wharton,  who,  with  five  thousand  liien,  ravaged  and 
overran  Annandale,  Nithsdale,  and  Galloway,  compelling 
the  inhaliitants  to  receive  the  yoke  of  England.  * 

The  arrival  of  French  auxiliaries,  and  of  French  gold, 
rendered  vain  the  splendid  successes  of  the  £nglish.r  One 
by  one,  the  fortresses  which  they  occupied  were  recovered 
by  force,  or  by  stratagem;  and  the  vindictive  cruelty  of 
the  Scottish  Borderers  made  dreadful  retaliation  for  the 
Injuries  they  had  sustained.  An  idea  may  l>e  conceived  of 
this  horrible  warfare,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Beaugu^,  a 
French  officer,  serving  in  Gotland. 

The  Castle  of  Fairnihirst,  situated  about  three  miles  above 
Jedburgh,  had  been  taken  and  garrisoned  by  the  English. 
The  commander  and  his  followers  are  accused  of  such  ex- 
cesses of  lost  and  cruelty,  "  as  would,"  says  B^augu^,  "  have 
made  to  tremble  the  most  savage  Moor  in  AArica.*'  A  band 
of  Frenchmen,  with  the  Laird  of  Fairnlhirst,  and  his  Bor- 
derers^ assaulted  this  fortress  [  1549].  Tlie  English  archers 
showered  their  arrows  down  the  steep  ascent  leading  to  the 
castle,  and  firom  the  outer  wall  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
A  vigorous  escalade,  however,  gained  the  base  court,  and 
the  sharp  fire  of  the  French  arquebusiers  drove  the  bowmen 
into  the  square  keep,  or  dungeon,  of  the  fortress.  Here  the 
English  defended  themselves,  till  a  breach  in  the  wall  was 
made  by  mining.  .  Through  this  hole  the  commandant 
creeped  forth ;  and,  surrendering  himself  to  De  la  Molhe- 
rouge.  Implored  protection  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Bor- 
derers. But  a  Scottish  lHarchman,  eyeing  in  the  captive 
the  ravisher  of  his  wife,  approached  him  ere  the  French 
officer  could  guess  his  Intention,  and,  at  one  blow,  carried 
his  head  four  paces  from  the  trunk.  Above  a  hundred  Scots 
rushed  to  wash  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  oppressor, 
handled  about  the  severed  head,  and  expressed  their  joy  in 
such  shoots,  as  if  they  had  stormed  the  city  of  London.    The 


prisoners,  who  fell  into  thetr  merciless  hands,  were  put  to» 
death,  after  their  eyes  had  been  torn  out;  the  victors  con- 
tending who  should  display  the  greatest  address  in  severing 
their  legs  and  arms,  before  inflicting  a  mortal  wound. 
When  their  own  prisoners  were  slain,  the  Scottishy  with  an 
unextinguishable  thirst  for  blood,  purchased  these  of  tho 
French;  parting  willingly  with  their  very  arms,  in  exchange 
for  an  English  captive.  *'  I  myself,'*  says  Beaugu^,  with 
military  sang-froid,  "  I  myself  sold  them  a  prisoner  for  a 
small  horse.  They  laid  him  down  upon  the  ground,  gal-> 
loped  over  him  with  their  lances  in  rest,  and  wounded  hin» 
as  they  passed.  When  slain,  they  cut  his  body  in  pieces, 
and  bore  the  mangled  gobbets,  in  triumph,  on  the  points  oP 
their  spears.  I  cannot  greatly  praise  the  Scottish  for  thi* 
practice.  But  the  truth  Is,  that  the  English  tyrannized  over 
the  Borders  in  a  most  barbarous  manner;  and  I  think  it  was 
but  fair  to  repay  them,  according  to  the  proverb,  in  their 
own  co\n,''-iampagnes  de  Beaugud,  *  livrelii.  chap.  13. 

A  peace,  in  1551,  put  an  end  to  this  war;  the  most 
destructive  which,  for  a  length  of  time,  had  ravaged  Scotland  p 
Some  attention  was  paid  by  the  governor  and  queen  mother, 
to  the  administration  of  justice  on  the  Border;  and  the  chief- 
tains, who  had  distinguished  themselves  during  the  late 
troubles,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  i 

At  this  time,  also  [155S],  the  Debateable  Land,  a  tract  of 
country,  situated  betwixt  the  Esk  and  Sarke,  claimed  by 
lK)th  kingdoms,  was  divided  by  royal  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  the  two  crowns.  By  their  award,  this  land  of 
contention  was  separated  by  a  line,  drawn  fh)m  east  to  west, 
betwixt  the  rivers.  The  upper  half  was  adjudged  to  Scot- 
land, and  the  more  eastern  part  to  England.  Yet  the 
Debateable  Land  continued  long  after  to  be  the  residence 
of  thieves  and  banditti,  to  whom  its  dubious  state  had  af- 
forded a  desirable  refuge.^ 

In  1557,  a  new  war  broke  out.  In  which  rencounters  on 
the  Borders  were,  as  usual,  numerous,  and  with  varied 
success.  In  sofme  of  these,  the  too-famous  Bothwell  is  said 
to  have  given  proofs  of  his  courage,  which  was  at  other 
times  very  questionable.'    About  this  time  the  Scottish 


*  Pilleo  givw  OS  a  lift  of  ibow  B«t  Border  chleb  who  did  homage  to  the 
Mke  or  SocDerset  oo  the  24tb  of  Septemher,  1547 ;  namely,  Ihe  Lairds  of 
GMfPrtta,  F^rnTberat,  Grenehead,  Bonlblll.  Bandelr,  Makerstone,  Bym^- 
ildc,  BovQiedworth.  ormerioa,  MelleitalDeB,  Warmeiay,  SynloD,  Egerautn, 
■crtoa,  Mowc,  Ifdell.  Beemenlde.  01  geallemen,  he  enomeralei  George 
Trwiboal,  Jboo  Oallbarton,  Rohert  Car,  Robert  Car  of  Greyden,  Adam 
Klnoo,  Andrew  Nether,  Saoodcrs  Porroie  of  Ertcatoo,  Mark  Car  of  Uttle- 
dcM,  Genrge  Car  of  PaMenride,  Aleiander  Mackdowal.  Cbarlea  Batberford, 
Tbaeua  Car  of  the  Tere,  Jbon  Car  ofMeyothorn,  INenlborn. )  Walter  Uall- 
bertoa.  Rkbanl  BangaDsyde,  Andrew  Car,  James  Donglaa  of  Cavers,  Jaraea 
Car  or  Hcraiogtoa,  George  Bopprlngle,  William  Ormeslon  of  Emerdeo,  John 
firyvlowo.— Pattbh,  in  Daltilli  fraymeiil«,p.  87. 

0«  the  Weal  Border,  the  following  barons  and  clans  submitted,  and  gare 
pkdgei  10  Lord  Wharton,  that  they  would  serve  the  King  of  England,  with 
tba  nnmhcr  of  followera  anuexed  to  their  names  ■— 

Johnstons  of  Drlesdeli.    .    .   . 


AiaiBOAU. 
LaMorUrfcmlgbel.   «...    333 

tes 

168 

Borne  Boda 163 

Wamfrey 103 

Doowoddy.  ....  44 

Newbf  and  Gratney.  .  122 

TlonellTlnwaldU  .  .  103 

fMrkk  ■nrraf .  ......  209 

Cbriiiia  Drwlo  ( Irrlog)  of  Co- 

toa 

S4 

40 


Caibben  Urwen  of  RobbglU. 
Srvaia  (rf  SeooeraadL    .    . 

VMOrweo 20 

Mrcy  urvco 99 

T.JoboatooorCracfclNini.   .   •  61 

1  iohaslon  of  Coites.    .    .  183 

«f  Cragfiland.    .   .  Zl 


.    .  46 

Johnstons  of  Halinshaw.    .    .  65 

Gawen  Johnatoo 81 

Will  Johnatoo,  the  Ulrd'a  bro- 
ther.      110 

Robin  Johnaton  of  Locbmaben.  67 

NirUDALC. 

nr.  Maxwell  and  more.    .    .    .  1000 

Laird  of  Cloaeburo 403 

Lag •   ..  209 

Craosfldd 37 

Mr.  Ed.  Crelghton.  .  .    «^   .    .  10 

Laird  of  Cowblll.    ,    .    .    .    .  91 
Maxwells  of  BrackensUla,  and 

Vicar  of  Carle  verlck.    ...  810 

ANREaOAU  ARO   GaIWAT. 

Lord  Carlisle 101 

AHRiaOAlE  ARD  CUOaOALB. 

Lilrd  of  Appteglrth 24g 


LlODUDALB  ARO  DiaATBABLI   LaRO.     MofBtS. 3%. 

Armstrongs .  80O  Bells  of  Tostlnta 143 

Elwooda  (  BUlota, ).     .    .    ...  74  Bdb  of  Tlndllls. 223 

Mxons S3  Sir  John  Lawson.    .....  33 

Galloway.  Town  of  Annan. 88 

Laird  of  Daw  bay  tie.    ....  41  Roomea  of  Tordephe.  ..  .   •   •  S3 

Orcberton ill                       Callow  At*. 

Carlisle 306  Town  of  Urcubrle 9& 

Loogbenwor 45                        Titimu. 

Tutor  of  Bomble 140  Laird  of  Dmmlire 864 

Abbot  of  Mewabbey.   ..,.141  Carntbers.  ........  71 

Town  of  Durofk-lea.  ,  ....  301  Trambella 13 

ARREBDALB.  ESKPA.LB. 

Laird  of  Glllersble.  .    .   ,    .     SO    Rattlsons  and  Thomsons.   .   .   166 

Total,  7008  men  under  English  assurance, 
ir/eo/son,  from  Bell's  MS.  Introduction  to  Uiatory  of  CMi*er/Md,  p.  6S. 

•  [The  Maltland  Club  of  Gla^iow  printed.  In  1830,  a  beautlfnl  edition  of 
the  *''  Ulstotre  de  la  Guerre  d'Ecoase,  par  Ian  de  Beuugu«,  gentllhommo. 
Prsn^^la.  **-£».] 

I  These  were  the  Lalrda  of  Buocleoch,  Cessford,  and  Fairnlhirst,  Little-, 
den,  Greaebed,  and  Coidlogknows.  Buoclench,  whose  gallant  exploits  we 
have  noticed,  did  not  long  enjoy  bis  new  honours.  Be  was  murdered 
In  the  atrceta  of  Edinburgh  by  hia  hereditary  enemies,  the  Kcrrs,  anno. 
1553. 

4  The  jest  of  James  VL  Is  well  known,  who,  wbcn  a  bvonrlte  cow  had 
found  her  way  from  London,  back  to  her  native  conqlry  of  Fife,  obaerved, 
*'that  nothing  anrprlsed  blra  so  much  ae  hffr  passing  uninterrupted, 
through  tl^e  Debateable  LandP 

s  He  was  Lord  of  Llddesdale,  and  ke^jer  of  the  Bermltage  Castle.   But  ho 
had  little  effective  power  over  that  country,  and  was  tvt  Ice  defeated  by  the 
Armatrongs,  Its  lawless  Inhabitants. -Aorder  Bistory,  p.  581.    Yet  the  un- 
fortunate Mary,  In  her  famous  Apology,  says,  "  that  In  the  welris  agaloat . 
logltod,  be  gaif  proof  of  bis  valyentncs,  courage,  and  gode  conduct  i"  and 
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Borderers  teem  to  have  acquired  some  asoenilency  over 
their  southern  neighbours.—STRTPB,  yol.  iii.— In  1559, 
peace  was  again  restored. 

The  flame  of  reformation*  long  stifled  in  Scotland,  now 
burst  forth,  with  the  violence  of  a  volcanic  eruption.  The 
siege  of  Leith  was  commenced  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Congregation  and  of  England.  The  Borderers  cared 
little  about  speculative  points  of  religion ;  but  they  showed 
themselves  much  interested  in  the  treasures  which  passed 
through  their  country,  for  payment  of  the  English  forces  at 
Edinburgh.  Much  alarm  was  excited,  lest  the  Marchers 
should  intercept  these  weighty  Protestant  arguments;  and 
it  was,  probably,  by  voluntarily  imparting  a  share  in  them 
to  Lord  Home,  that  he  became  a  sudden  convert  to  the  new 
faith' 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  ill-fated  Mary  in  her  native 
country,  she  found  the  Borders  in  a  state  of  great  disorder. 
The  exertions  of  her  natural  brother  (afterwards  the  fa-* 
motts  Regent  Murray)  were  necessary  to  restore  some  de- 
gree of  tranquillity.  He  marched  to  Jedburgh,  executed 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  transgressors,  burned  many  houses, 
and  brought  a  number  of  prisoners  to  Edinburgh.  The 
chieftains  of  the  principal  clans  were  also  obliged  to  grant 
pledges  for  their  future  obedience.  A  noted  convention 
(for  the  particulars  of  which,  see  Border  Laws,  p.  74.) 
adopted  various  regulations,  which  were  attended  with  great 
advantage  to  the  Marches.* 

The  unhappy  match  betwixt  Henry  Darnley  and  his  so- 
vereign led  to  new  dissensions  on  the  Borders.  The  Homes, 
Kers,  and  other  East  Marchers,  hastened  to  support  the 
Queen,  against  Murray,  ChatelherauU,  and  other  nobles, 
whom  her  marriage  had  offended.  For  the  same  purpose, 
the  Johnstones,  Jardines,  and  clans  of  Annandale,  entered 
into  lK)nds  of  confederacy.  But  Liddesdale  was  under  the 
influence  of  England ;  insomuch,  that  Randolph,  the  med- 
dling English  minister,  proposed  to  hire  a  band  of  strapping 
EUiotes,  to  find  Home  business  at  Home,  iH  looking  after 
his  com  and  caffltf.-— Keith,  p.  265.    App.  133. 

This  storm  was  hardly  overblown,  when  Bothwell  re- 
ceived the  commission  of  Lieutenant  upon  the  Borders; 
but,  as  void  of  parts  as  of  principle,  he  could  not  even  re- 
cover to  the  Queen's  allegiance  his  own  domains  in  Lid- 
desdale.—Keith,  App,  165.  The  Queen  herself  advanced 
to  the  Borders,  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  to  hold  courts  at 
Jedburgh.  Bothwell  was  already  in  Liddesdale,  where  he 
had  been  severely  wounded,  in  an  attempt  to  seize  John 
Elliot,  of  the  Parke,  a  desperate  freebooter;  and  happy  had 
it  been  for  Mary,  had  the  dagger  of  the  moss-trooper  struck 
morii  home.    Bothwell  being  transported  to  his  Castle  of 


Hermitage,  the  Queen,  upon  hearing  the  tidings,  hastened 
thither.  A  dangerous  morass,  still  called  the  Queen's 
Mire, '  is  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the  spot  where  the 
lovely  Mary,  and  her  white  palfrey,  were  In  danger  of  pe- 
rishing. The  distance  betwixt  Hermitage  and  Jedburgh, 
by  the  way  of  Hawick,  is  nearly  twenty-four  English  miles. 
The  Queen  went  and  returned  the  same  day.  Whether 
she  visited  a  wounded  subject,  or  a  lover  in  danger,  has 
been  warmly  disputed  in  our  latter  days. 

To  the  death  of  Henry  Darnley,  it  is  said,  some  of  the 
Border  lords  were  privy.  But  the  subsequent  marriage, 
betwixt  the  Queen  and  Bothwell,  alienated  from  her  the 
alfiections  of  the  chieftains  of  the  Marches,  most  of  whom 
aided  the  association  of  the  insurgent  barons.  A  few  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Merse,  however,  Joined  the  army  which  Mary 
brought  to  Carberry-hill.  But  no  one  was  willing  to  fight 
for  the  detested  Bothwell,  nor  did  Bothwell  himself  show 
any  inclination  to  put  his  person  in  Jeopardy.  The  result 
to  Mary  was  a  rigorous  captivity  in  Lochleven  Castle;  and 
the  name  of  Bothwell  scarcely  again  pollutes  the  page  of 
Scottish  history. 

The  distress  of  a  beautiful  and  afllicted  prineess  softened 
the  hearts  of  her  subjects ;  and  when  she  escaped  from  her 
severe  captivity,  the  most  powerAil  barons  in  Scotland 
crowded  around  her  standard.  Among  these  were  many 
of  the  West  Border  men,  under  the  Lords  Maxwell  and 
Herrles.4  But  the  defeat  at  Langside  was  a  death-blow  to 
her  interest  in  Scotland. 

Not  long  afterwards  occurred  that  period  of  general 
confusion  on  the  Borders,  when  the  Insurrection  of  the 
Catholic  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  took 
place  upon  the  Borders  of  England.  Their  tumultuary 
forces  were  soon  dispersed,  and  tlie  Earls  themselves,  with 
their  principal  followers,  sought  refuge  upon  the  Scottish 
Marches.  Northumberland  was  betrayed  into  tbe  hands  of 
the  Regent;  but  Westmoreland/ with  his  followers,  took 
refuge  In  the  Castle  of  Fairnihirst,  where  he  was  protected 
by  its  powerful  owner.  The  Regent  himself  came  to  Jed- 
burgh, to  obtain  possession  of  these  Important  pledges;  but 
as  he  marched  towards  the  Castle  of  Fairnihirst,  his  men 
shrunk  from  him  by  degrees,  till  he  was  left  with  a  small 
body  of  his  own  personal  dependents,  inadequate  to  the 
task  for  which  he  had  undertaken  tiie  expedition.  West- 
moreland afterwards  escaped  to  Flanders  by  sea.  Robert 
Constable,  a  spy  sent  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  into  Scotland, 
gives  a  lively  account  of  tfie  state  of  the  Borders  at  this 
time.' 

The  death  of  the  Regent  Murray,  in  1569,  excited  the 
party  of  Mary  to  hope  and  to  exertion.    It  seems,  that  the 


pnlMi  blm  especially  for  sabjugallog  '*the  rebelUous  sabjectir  Inhabiting 
tbe  cuDtreis  lying  ewest  tbe  marches  of  fngloDd."-  Keilh^  p;  388.  He  appears 
actaally  to  have  defeated  Sir  Heory  Percy,  to  a  sklrmltb,  called  the  field  of 
HallwellsWlre. 

'  This  nobleman  bad,  shortly  before,  threatened  to  spoil  (he  BnglUh 
East  March;  "bat/'  says  tbe  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  >'we  have  prorlded  such 
seooe  for  blm,  that  I  think  he  will  not  deal  In  such  matter;  bat,  If  be  do 
flte  but  one  baj-gofr,  be  shall  not  go  to  Borne  age lo  vtltboat  torchlight, 
and,  peradvenlare,  may  And  a  laothoro  at  his  own  bouse.'* 

■  The  commUetoners  ou  tbe  English  side  were,  tbe  elder  Lord  Scmope  of 
Bolton,  Sir  John  Ponter,  Sir  Thomas  GargraTe,  and  Dr.  Rookby.  On  the 
ScottUb  side,  appeared  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Terreagles,  and  Sir  John 
Bcllenden. 

'  Tbe  Q^wtC9  Uir9  is  still  a  pass  of  danger,  exhibiting.  In  many  places, 
tbe  bones  of  the  bbrses  which  bafe  been  entangled  in  li.  For  what  reation 
tlie  Qaeen  chose  to  enter  Liddesdale,  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Bawlck,  Is 
oot  told.  There  are  other  two  pastes  from  Jedburgh  to  Hermitage  Castle; 
the  one  by  the  Note  of  the  Gate,  the  other  over  the  mountain  called 
Wlnbnrgh.  Either  of  these,  but  especially  the  latter.  Is  seTeral  miles 
shorter  than  that  by  llawick,  and  the  Queen's  Mire.  But,  by  the  cir- 
cuitous way  of  Oawick,  the  Queen  could  irafersc  the  dictrlcts  of  more 


friendly  clans,  tbao  by  going  directly  into  the  disorderly  prorlDce  of  Lid- 
desdale. 

4  The  followers  of  these  barons  are  said  to  ba?e  stolen  (Iw  horses  of  their 
(blends,  while  they  were  engaged  in  the  battle. 

6  He  was  guided  by  one  fyle  of  Hiilbcuch,  (upon  Oxoam  Water,)  end 
glTes  the  follnwing  account  of  bis  oooTersation  with  blm  on  tbe  state  of  the 
country,  and  tbe  power  of  bis  muter,  tbe  Baron  of  Palmlblrst  •.—^*  By  tbe 
way  as  we  rode,  I  tonld  my  ocie  that  tbe  Lord  of  Eameberst  bis  master,  had 
taken  such  an  entreprise  In  hand  as  not  a  subject  in  England  durst  do  ibe 
like,  to  kepe  any  mann  openly  as  he  did  tbe  Earle  of  Westmorland,  agalnsi 
the  will  of  the  chief  in  aoctborltle.  Be  said  that  his  master  cared  not  ao 
much  for  the  Regent  as  tbe  Regent  cared  for  him,  for  be  was  well  able  to 
raise  iij  thousand  men  within  bis  own  rule,  beside  that  his  flrst  wlef.  by 
whom  be  bed  goodly  children,  was  daughter  lo  tbe  Lord  Grange,  Captaioe 
of  Edenborowe  Castetl,  and  ProTost  of  Edenborowe.  This  wief  that  be 
married  lately  Is  sister  to  the  Lord  of  Bucdewghe,  a  man  of  greater  power 
then  his  master;  also  my  Lord  Hume,  and  almost  all  the  gentlemen  in 
Tevydale,  tbe  Marsh,  and  Lowdyan,  were  knllt  together  In  such  friendkhfp 
that  they  are  agreed  all  to  take  one  part;  and  ihat  tbe  Lord  Grange  was 
offended  with  tbe  Lord  Rome  and  the  Lord  Farneherst,  because  they  lok« 
not  tbe  Earle  of  Northumberland  ftom  my  Lord  Regeot  at  Oadwortbe^aiid 
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Mgn  •r  BoChwell-baiigby  who  slew  him/ was  well  known 
■poi  Ike  Borden;  for,  the  ▼ery  day  on  which  the  slaughter 
kippeaed.  BoccletiGh  aod  Faimlhiret,  with  their  clans, 
broke  ioto  England,  and  spread  devastation  along  ihe  Iron- 
lien,  vttk  onusiial  ferocity.  It  is  probable  they  well  knew 
thuUK  cwtrottlDg  hand  of  the  Regent  was  that  day  palsied 
by  dcslk  Buchanan  exdainos  loudly  against  this  breach 
tftrm  vith  Eliiaheih,  chargiing  Queen  Hary*s  party  with 
hifiig  "koandlt  forth  pro'ude  and  uncircumspecte  young 
■Ofto  bery,  bame»  and  slay,  and  tak  prisoners*  in  her 
iMlOK,  and  uae  all  mlsordour  and  cnieitle.  not' only  vsit  in 
ftir,  boi  delMlahil  to  all  harbar  and  wild  Tartaris,  in  slay- 
lig  of  prtsonerte,  and  contrair  to  all  humanitie  and  justice, 
kKpIng  na  proraeis  to  miserabil  captives  resavit  anis  to 
ibaiTiBerc?.*'— iidnionsCtounro  the  trtw  LordU,  SiriveU 
iin§,  mi.  He  namhers,  among  these  insurgents,  High- 
laoieis  as  well  as  Borderers,  Bucclcuch  and  Faimihirst, 
Ike  kbnaoon  and  Armstrongs,  the  Grants,  and  the  clan 
GbMtui.  Besides  these  powerfVil  clans,  Mary  numbered 
moog  her  adherents  the  Ifaxwells,  and  almost  all  the  West 
Iw4a  leaders,  excepting  Drumlanrig,  and  Jardine  of'Ap- 
pleglrtk.  On  the  Castern  Border,  the  faction  of  the  infant 
Iii|  was  moire  powerful ;  for,  although  deserted  by  Lord 
Ihmt,  the  greater  part  of  his  clan,  under  the  influence  of 
Wcdderbum,  remained  attached  to  that  party.  The  Laird 
ef  Cesfiord  wished  them  well,  and  the  Earl  of  Angus  natu- 
hDt  Mtowed  the  steps  of  his  uncle  Morton.  A  sharp  and 
bkMdy  tavislon  of  the  Middle  March,  under  the  command 
iT  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  avenged  with  intereA  the  raids  of 
Bacdeach  and  Fairnlhirst.  The  domains  of  these  chiefs 
were  bid  waste,  their  castles  burnt  and  destroyed.  The 
amow  vales  of  Beaumont  and  Kale,  belonging  to  Buc- 
dei^  were  treated  with  peculiar  severity ;  and  the  forays 
if  Beitiord  were  equalled  by  that  of  Sussex,  in  vain  did 
Ihe  chieCi  request  assistance  from  the  government  to  defend 
their  fartresses.  Through  the  predominating  interest  of 
in  Ihe  Scottish  councils,  this  was  refused  to  all 
whose  castle,  nevertheless,  again  received  an 
garrison;  while  Buccleuch  and  Fairnlhirst  com- 
hitierly  that  those,  who  had  instigated  their  inva- 
dant  not  even  come  so  far  as  Lauder,  to  show  coun- 
to  their  defence  aganst  the  English.  The  bickerings 
fDHowed  distracted  the  whole  kingdom.  One  ctle- 
exploit  may  be  selected,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
iuhioo  of  war. 


The  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  succeeded  Murray  in  the 
regency,  held  a  parliament  at  Stirling,  in  1571.  The  young 
King  was  exhibited  to  the  great  council  of  his  nation.  He 
had  been  tutored  to  repeat  a  set  speech,  composed  for  the 
occasion;  but,  observing  that  the  roof  of  the  building  was  a 
little  decayed,  he  interrupted  his  recitation,  and  exclaimed, 
with  childish  levity,  "  that  there  was  a  hole  in  the  parlia- 
ment,*'—wordtf  which,  in  those  days.  Were  held  to  presage 
•the  deadly  breach  shortly  to  be  made  In  that  body,  by-  the 
death  of  him  tn  whose  name  it  was  convoked. 

Amid  the  most  undisturbed  security  of  eonfldence,  the 
lords  who  composed  this  parliament  were  roused*  at  day- 
break by  the  shouts  of  their  enemies,  in  the  heart  of  the 
town.  God  and  the  Queen!  resounded  from  ever^  quarter, 
and  in  ^a  few  minutes,  the  Regent,  with  the  astonished  no- 
bles of  his  party,  were  prisoners  to  a  band  of  two  hundred 
Border  cavalry,  led  b^Scott  of  Buccleuch.  and  to  the  Lord 
Claud  Hamillon,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  infantry. 
These  enterprising  chiefs,  by  a  rapid  and  well-concerted 
manoeuvre,  had  reached  Stirling  in  a  night  march  (torn 
Edinburgh,  aujd,  without  so  much  as  being  bayed  at  by  a 
watch-dog.  had  seized  thf  principal  street  of  the  town.  The 
fortunate  obstinacy  of  Morton  saved  bis  parly.  Stubborn 
and  undaunted,  he  defended  his  house  till  the  assailants 
set  it  in  flames,  and  then  yielded  with  reluctance  to  his 
kinsman.  Buccleuch.  But  the  time  which  be  had  gained 
effectually  served  his  cause.  The  Borderers  had  dispersed 
to  plunder  the  stables  of  the  nobility ;  the  ii)fanli7  thronged 
tumult uously  together  on  ihe  main  street,  when  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  issuing  from  the  castle,  placed  one  or  two  small 
pieces  of  ordnance,  in  his  own  half-built  house.*  which 
commands  the  market-place.  Hardly  had  the  artillery  be- 
gun to  scour  the  street,  when  the  assailants,  surprised  in 
their  turn,  fled  with  precipitation.  Their  alarm  was  in- 
crease(|  by  the  townsmen  thronging  to  arms.  Those  who 
had  been  so  lately  triumphant,  were  now,  in  many  in- 
stances, asking  the  protection  of  their  own  prisoners.  In 
all  probability,  not  a  man  would  have  escaped  de^th,  or 
captivity,  but  for  the  characteristic  rapacity  of  Buccleuch's 
marauders,  who.  having  seized  and  carried  oA'all  the  horses 
in  the  town,  left  the  victors  no  means  of  following  the 
chase.  The  Regent  was  slain  by  an  officer,  named  Caulder, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  being  rescued.  Spens  of  Ormistorn, 
to  whom  he  had  surrendered,  lost  his  life  in  a  generous 
attempt  to  protect  him.'    Hardly  does  our  history  present 


^im 


^1 


■  Hal 


w«rtf  to  tte  Ijord  Farnchertt,  that  if  the  Lord  Bcgent  came  any 

« i»arcfte  him  in  Terydale,  be  abouM  lose  alt  bli  bailee,  both  the  Doke, 

Lard  Berrte,  Ike  aecretarr.  and  olben,  be  should  aett  them  all  at  llbertye 

•e^tf  eoow  with  all  their  power,  with  good  will,  to  take  hia  part; 

bf  m  Mil  ••  I  hw  alnoe  the  Tendale  mean  pretends  to  do  the 

tk4l  tbef  ran  to  Eogland,  ao  sone  aa  this  itorme  is  past,  and 

net  to  eaawer  to  any  day  of  tnire.** 

prcacpta  a  Hvely  pfrtnre  of  the  Inside  of  the  outIaw*a 
:  -t  kn  Fmrm^tertL  aad  went  to  my  oatea  hooae,  where  I  found 
^^^4jrtrt  ftelloiis,  some  ootlawes  of  logland,  some  of  Scotland, 

at  cards:  aome  (br  ale,  aome  for  plake  aod 
y,^  after  thai  I  tiad  diligently  learned  and  enquired  (hat  there 
aormtf  <^  tliat  had  me  In  deadly  fade,  nor  none  that  knew 
aod  plold  U»r  hardbedda  eroongs  them,  where  I  bard,  vom 
the  Lord  tLejgcat  wooM  not.  for  bis  own  honor,  nor  for  tbonor 
^^IxcT  tl>e  Earlea,  if  he  had  Ihem  botbe,  unlest  It  were  to 
'   to  bfm;  and  If  he  wold  agre  to  make  that 
«roki  atort  op  In  his  contrary,  and  reave  both  tlie 
ttotn  titoi*  f^or  ttie  like  shame  was  neter  done  In 
'T^^jT'i^^^rwl  butler  eale  bis  owne  laggs  then  come  again  to 
^"^f  h«  dkf.  •**  ahould  be  Ibngbt  wlib  ere  he  came  over 
of  fbTlowei  *  bedd  was  wished  to  bare  been  eaten 
^^.,^^j,t««'»  *'«'«  faper$^  Edin.  1809,  toI.  il.  pp.  JS«, 


hb.  io  a^tmt^ii  ***  ooUaw  who  bctrafed  the  Earl  of  Nor- 


'  This  bi^ldlng  sUU  11802]  remains  in  the  onfluUhed  state  which  It  then 
presented. 

■  Blrrel  says,  that  *'  the  Begent  was  shot  by  an  anhappy  fellow,  while 
sitting  on  horseback  behind  the  ialrd  of  Bnrcleacb."-Tbe  following 
cnrlooa  account  of  the  whole  transaction.  Is  extracted  from  a  Journal  of 
principal  erents,  in  the  years  1570,  1571,  1572,  and  part  of  1573,  kept  by. 
BIcbard  Bannatyne,  amanoeusis  (o  John  Inoz.  **The  fourl  of  September,, 
they  of  Edinburgh,  horsemen  and  ftatmen,  |  and,  aa  was  reported,  tbe  moat 
part  of  aidlsdalll,  that  pertenit  to  the  Bamlitons, )  come  to  Slrivellng,  the 
number  of  ill  or  illi  c  men,  on  bora  back,  goydit  be  aoe  George  Bell,  their 
bacbntteris  being  all  horsed,  enterit  in  StriTelIng,  by  fyve  bourls  in  tha 
morning.  ( Bhair  thair  was  never  one  to  mak  walcbe, )  crying  this  slogane, 
*  6od  and  tbe  Queen  I  Ane  Hamiltoane  1  Think  on  the  Bishop  of  St  Aadrola- 
—all  la  owres;*  aod  so  a  certaine  conse  to  everie  grtt  mania  lodgcne,  and 
apprebendit  the  Lordis  Mortonn  and  Olencarne ;  bat  Mortonnis  boas  they  set 
on  fyre,  wha  randerlt  him  to  tbe  Laird  of  Balcleucb.  Wormestoon  being 
appointed  to  tbe  Begenies  boas,  desyred  bim  to  cum  fiirtb,  which  he  bad> 
no  will  to  doe,  yet,  by  perswaalone  of  Garleys,  and  otheris  with  hlai, 
tho't  it  best  to  come  In  will,  nor  to  byde  tbe  eitremtile,  becans  they  sap- 
posed  there  was  no  resistance,  and  aaw  Ihe  Begent  come  fnrib,  and  was 
rendered  to  Wormestoune,  under  promels  to  save  bis  lyfe.  Captayoa 
Crawfhrde,  being  In  the  town,  gat  ram  men  out  of  tbe  castell,  and  other 
gentlemen  being  In  the  town,  come  as  tnvy  my't  bast  to  the  geai, chased  ibeot 
out  of  the  town.  The  Begent  was  shot  by  ane  Captsin  Cader,  who  confessed 
that  he  did  it  at  commande  of  George  Bell,  wtie  was  commandit  so  to  doo 
1m  the  Lord  Hontlle  and  Claud  Bamilton.  Some  aays,  that  Wonncstoaor 
was  acbot  by  the  wma  acbot  that  flaw  tbe  aegentybal  alwayla  ha  waa  slanev 
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aoother  enterprise,  so  well  planned,  so  happily  commenced, 
and  so  strangely  disconcerted.  To  the  licence  of  the  March- 
men  the  failure  was  attributed ;  but  the  same  cause  ensured 
a  safe  retreat.— SpoTTiswoooBiGooacnoFT,  Robertson, 
Mbltillb. 

The  wily  Earl  or  Morton,  who,  after  the  short  interven- 
ing regency  of  Mar,  succeeded  to  the  supreme  authority, 
contrived,  by  force  or  artiflce,  to  render  the  party  of  the 
King  everywhere  superior.  Even  on  the  Middle  Borders,, 
he  bad  the  address  to  engage  in  his  cause  the  powerful, 
though  savage  and  licentious,  clans  of  Rutherford  and 
TumbuH,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  Jedburgh.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  counterpoise  his  powerful  opponents,  'Buccleuch 
and  Fairftibirst,  in  their  own  country;  and,  after  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  surprise  Jedburgh,  even  thesQ  warm 
adherents  of  Mary  relinquished  her  cause  in  despair. 

While  Morton  swayed  the  state,  his  attachment  to  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  humiliation  which  cnany  of  the  Border  chiefs 
had  undergone,  contributed  to  maintain  order  on  the 
Marches,  till  James  Yl.  himself  assumed  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment. The  intervening  skirmish  of  the  Reldswire, 
(see  the  ballad  under  that  title,)  w«s)>ut  a  sudden  eiplosion 
of  the  rivalry  and  suppressed  hatred  of  the  Borderers  of 
both  kingdoms.  In  truth,  the  stern  rule  of  Morton  and  of 
his  delegates,  men  unconnected  with  the  Borders  by  birth, 
maintained  in  that  country  more  strict  discipline  than  had 
ever  before  been  there  exercised.  Perhaps  this  hastened 
his  fall. 

The  unpopularity  of  Morton,  acquired  partly  by  the  strict 
administration  of  justice,  and  partly  by  avarice  and  seve- 
rity, forced  him  from  the  regency.  In  1578,  be  retired, 
apparently,  from  state  affairs,  to  his  castle  of  Dalkeith ; 
which  the  populace,  emphatically  expressing  their  awe  and 
dread  of  his  person,  termed  the  Lion's  Den,  But  Morton 
could  not  live  in  retirement ;  ancj,  early  in  the  same  year, 
the  lion  again  rushed  from  his  cavern.  By  a  mixture  of 
policy  and  violence,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  fortress  of 
Stirling,  and  of  the  person  of  James.  His  nephew,  Angus, 
hastened  to  his  assistance.  Against  him  appeared  his  own 
old  adherent  Gessford,  with  many  of  the  Homes,  and  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh.  Alluding  to  the  restraint  of  the 
King's  person,  they  bore  his  effigy  on  their  banners,  with  a 
rude  rhyme,  demanding Jiberty  or  death.— BmiiBL'sDtary, 
ad  annum  1578.  The  Earl  of  Morton  marched  against  his 
foes  as  UiT  as  Falkirk,  and  a  desperate  action  must  have 
ensued,  but  for  the  persuasion  of  Bowes,  the  English  am- 
bassador. The  only  blood,  then  spilt,  was  in  a  duel  be- 
twixt Tait,  a  follower  of  Gessford,  and  Johnstone,  a  West 
Border  man,  attending  upon  Angus.  They  fought  with 
lancer,  and  on  horseback,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
Borders.  The  former  was  unhorsed  and  slain,  the  latter 
desperately  wounded.— Godscboft,  vol.  ii.  p.  1K61.  The 
prudence  of  the  late  Regent  appears  to  have  abandoned 
him,  when  he  was  decoyed  into  a  treaty  upon  this  occasion. 


It  was  not  long  before  Morton,  the  veteran  warrior,  and 
the  crafty  8tate8man,r,was  forced  to  bend  his  neck  to  an  en- 
gine of  death,*  the  use  of  which  he  himself  had  introduced 
into  Scotland. 

Released  from  the  thraldom  of  Morton,  the  King,  with 
more  than  youthful  levity,  threw  his  supreme  power  into 
the  hands  of  Lennox  and  Arran.  The  religion  of  the  first, 
and  the  infamous  character  of  the  second  favourite,  excited 
the  hatred  of  the  commons,  while  their  exclusive  and  en- 
grossing power  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  other  nobles. 
James,,  doomed  to  be  the  sport  of  contending  factions,  was 
seized  at  Stirling  by  the  nobles,  confederated  in  what  was 
termed  the  raid  of  Ruthven.  But  tbe  conspirators  soon 
suffered  ^heir  prize  to  escape,  and  were  rewarded  fortlieir 
enterprise  by  exile  or  death. 

In  1585,  an  affray  took  place  at  a  Border  meeting,  in 
which  Lord  Russell,  the  Earl  of  Bedford's  eldest  son, 
chanced  to  be  slain.  Queen  Elizabeth  imputed  the  guilt 
of  this  slaughter  to  Thomas  Ker  of  Fairnlhirst,  instigated 
by  Ar^an.  Upon  the  imperious  demand  of  the  English  am- 
bassador, both  were  committed  to  prison  I'toi  the  minion, 
Arran,  was  soon  restored  to  liberty  and  favour;  while  Fair- 
nlhirst, the  dread  of  the  English  Borderers,  and  the  gallant 
defender  of  Queen  Mary,  died  in  his  confinement,  of  a  brd- 
ken  heart.— Spottiswooob,  p.  341. 

The  tyranny  of  Arran  becoming  daily  more  Insortwri- 
able,  the  exiled  lords,  joined  by  Maxwell,  Home,  Bothwell, 
and  other  Border  chieftains,  seized  the  town  of  StirDng. 
which  was  pillaged  by  their  disorderly  followers,  invested 
the  castle  which  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  drove  the 
favourite  from  the  King'fr  council.*  . 

The  King,  perceiving  the  Earl  of  Botbwell  among  the 
armed  barons,  to  whom  he  surrendered  bis  person,  ad- 
dressed him  in  these  prophetic  words:— "Francis,  Franeia* 
what  moved  thee  to  come  io  arms  against  thy  prince,  who 
never  wronged  thee  ?  I  wish  thee  a  more  quiet  spirit,  elae 
I  foresee  thy  destruction."— SpoTXiswOboB,  p.  3i3. 

In  fact,  the  extraordinary  enterprises  of  this  nobleman 
disturbed  the  next  ten  years  of  James's  reign.  Francis 
Stuart,  son  to  a  bastard  of  James  V.,  had  been  invested  with 
the  titles  and  estates  belonging  to  his  maternal  uncle,  James 
Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  that  in- 
famous man ;  and  consequently  became  Lord  of  Liddesdale, 
and  of  the  Gastle  of  Hermitage.  This  acquisition  of  power 
upon  the  Borders,  where  he  could  easily  levy  followers 
willing  to  undertake  the  most  desperate  enterprises,  joined- 
to  the  man's  native  daring  and  violent  spirit,  rendered 
Bothwell  the  most  turbulent  insurgent  that  ever  distracted 
the  tranquillity  of  a  kingdom.  During  the  King's  absence 
in  Denmark,  Bothwell,  swayed  by  tbe  superstition  of  his 
age,  had  tampered  with  certain  soothsayers  and  witches, 
by  whose  pretended  art  he  hoped  to  foretell,  or  perhaps  to 
achieve,  the  death  of  his  monarch.  In  one  of  the  courts  of 
inquisition,  which  James  delighted  to  hold  upon  the  pro- 


notwltbctaodlng  the  Begeot  erred  to  mtc  btm,  but  It  cold  not  be,  the  tarle 
wu  M  gilt  of  tbe  periewerij,  who,  foUowlog  so  fast,  the  Lord  of  Mortooe 
•aid  to  Balcleucb,  M  nil  cave  you  as  ye  sarlt  ne,*  and  so  be  was  taoe. 
Garleys,  and  slodrie  otberls,  w»re  slane  at  tbe  Fori,  In  the  porsate  of  tbaaw. 
Tbalr  war  ten  or  twelTe  gentlemen  slane  of  tbe  King's  folk,  and  als  mony 
of  (herls,  or  mea,  as  was  said,  and  a  doien  or  itI  lane.  Twa  espectall  ser- 
Tantls  or  the  Lord  Argyle's  were  slane  also.  This  Cadcr,  that  fecbot  tbe 
R^eat,  was  once  taroed  bak  off  ibe  tonne,  and  was  send  again  ( as  Is  sold  I 
be  the  Lord  Hontlle,  to  caofe  Wormlstoan  retire;  bat,  before  he  come 
■gaoe,  be  was  dispatched,  and  bad  gottio  deldls  woundls. 

**  Tbe  Begeni  being  schot,  ( at  said  Is, )  was  brongbt  lo  tbe  castel,  whar  be 
eallit,  for  ane  pbUltlooe,  one  for  bis  soule,  ane  other  for  bis  bodle.  But 
•11  hope  of  life  was  pest,  for  be  was  schot  In  bis  eptreallis ;  and  swa,  after 
•omtbloglsspokln  to  the  Lordls,  which  1  know  not.  he  deported  in  tbe  feara 
of  God,  tod  mode  •  bUaed  cod ;  wbllk  tbe  reit  of  tbe  Lordls,  tbtt  tbo't  Ibtiu 


lo  bis  btort,  and  lytle  regoardlt  bim,  shall  not  mak  so  Mlsod  aae  end, 
onleas  ther  mend  tbdr  mauelrs." 

This  curious  maooscrlpt  has  been  published  under  the  inspectton  of 
John  Graham  Dalyell.  Esq. 

*  Arnde  sort  of  gollloiine,  called  themoldeti.  Tbe  Implcnient  Is  now  la 
possession  of  tbe  Society  of  Scoitlsb  Anilqnarles. 

[By  a  corioos  coincidence,  one  of  the  very  Orst  that  coffered  by  the 
G«///ol/ii«.  Is  said  to  ba?e  been  the  surgeon  who  Invented  and  gave  bis  name 
lo  that  more  celebrated  madden.— Ed.1 

*  Tbe  associated  noblea  seem  to  have  owed  ibelr  aoooeBa  chiefly  to  tbe 
Border  spearmen :  for  though  they  bad  a  band  of  meroeinrlea,  who  used  flre- 
anns,yet  they  were  such  bad  masters  of  their  craft,  tbdr  captain  was  beard 
to  obsenre,  *Mliat  those,  who  knew  his  soMlers  as  well  as  be  did,  woold 
hanlly  cbooae  to  umrek  before  M«M."-GODacftorT,  toI.  1L  p.  86a. 
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feaonoTtlieocciiIC  sciences,  some  of  his  consln^s  proceed- 
tap  were  brought  to  tight,  for  which  he  was  pat  ia  ward 
ii  tk  Castle  of  Edinburgh.    Burning  with  reyenge,  he 
broke  from  his  confinement,  and  lurked  for  some  time  upon 
Ik  Borders,  where  he  hoped  for  the  countenance  of  his 
Mhtii-lafr.  Baecleacbv  Undeterred  by  the  absence  of  that 
My  iho.  In  obedience  to  the  royal  command,  had  pru- 
dcsUy  retired  to  France,  Bothweli  attempted  the  desperate 
futarfm  of  selring  the  person  of  the  King,  while  residing 
taUiBKtropolis.    At  the  dead  of  the  night,  followed  by  a 
hntf  of  Borderers,  he  occupied  the  court  of  the  palace  of 
IMjrood ,  and  began  to  Irarst  open  the  doors  of  the  royal 
iputmeDts.    The  nobility,  distrustful  of  each  other,  and 
ignoruil  of  the  euent  of  the  conspiracy,  only  endeavoured 
10 make  good  the  defence  of  their  separate  lodgings;  but 
darkness  and  confusion  prevented  the  assailants  from  pro- 
iltiiif  by  tbeir  disunion.    Melville,  who  was  present,  gives 
a  fiTely  picfiire  of  the  scene  of  disorder^  transiently  lllu- 
■Jnated  by  the  glard  of  passing  torches ;  while  the  report 
flf  fire-arms,  the  clatter  of  armour,  the  din  of  hammers 
Unodenng  on  the   gates,  mingled  wildly  with  the  war- 
cry  of  the  Borderers ,  who  shouted  incessantly,  '<  Justice  I 
Juti«!  A  Bochwell  I  A  Bothweli!  "  The  citizens  of  Edin- 
krgb  A  length  began  to  assemble  for  the  defence  of  their 
lofereign;  and  Bothweli  was  compelled  to  retreat^  which 
he  (fid  witlioot  considerable  loss.— Meltiixb^  p.  356.    A 
flnilar  atteoapt  on  Uie  person  of  James,  while  residing  at 
Faalkiaiid,  also  misgave;  but  the  credit  which  Bothweli 
obt^ned  m  the  Borders,  by  these  bold  and  desperate  enter- 
prises, was  incredible.    *'A1I  Tiviotdal^,"  says  "^Spottis- 
vood^  *'  ran  after  him ;  **  so  that  he  Qnally  obtained  his 
•Iject;  and  at  Edinburgh,  in  1593,  he  stood  before  James, 
apparition,  with  his  naked  sword  in  his 
'  SirOke !  *'  said  James,  with  royal  dignity—"  StrU^s, 
aai  end  thy  work !  I  will  not  survive  my  dishonour."    But 
Boihwfll,  with  unexpected  moderation,  only  stipulated  for 
reniaaoa  of  his  forfeiture,  and  (fid  not  even  Insist  on  remain- 
\k%  at  cQoit,  wiftence  his  party  was  shortly  expelled,  by  the 
njUn  ^  the  Lord  Home,  and  his  other  enemies.    Incensed 
at  tMs  reverse.  Bothweli  levied  a  body  of  four  hundred 
cmlry,  aaid  attacked  the  King's  guard  in  broad  day,  upon 
tkeloroogh  Moor  near  Edinburgh.    The  ready  ^uccour  of 
He  dtiKtts  saved  James  from  falling  once  more  into  the 
knds  of  Ids  torbulent  subject.  <    On  a  subsequent  day, 
Buhwell  nact  the  Laird  of  Gessford,  riding  near  Edinburgh, 
vih  whom  he  fought  a  single  combat,  which  lasted  for  two 
But  his  credit  was  now  fallen;  he  retreated  to 
wlience  he  was  driven  by  Elizabeth,  and  then 
to  Sfiain  and  Italy,  where  he  subsisted,  in  indi- 
and  obscurity,  on  the  bread  which  he  earned  by  a])os- 
to  tiie  Caith  of  Rome.    So  fell  this  agitator  of  do- 
broils,  whose  name  passed  into  a  proverb,  denoting 
t|B«crfal  amd  tarbulent  demagogue. ' 


While  these  sceqes  were  passing  In  the  metropolis,  the 
Middle  and  Western  Borders  were  ftiriously  agitated.  The 
families  of  Cessford  and  Fairnlhirst  disputed  their  right  to 
the  wardenry  of  the  Middle  Marches,  and  to  the  provostrj 
of  Jedburgh;  and  William  Kerr  of  Ancram,  a  follower  of 
the  latter,  was  murdered  by  the  young  chief  of  Cessford, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  mother. — Spottiswoodb,  p.  383. 
But  this  was  trifling,  compared  to  the  civil  war  waged  on 
the  western  frontier,  between  the  Johnstones  and  Maxwells, 
of  which  piere  is  a  minute  account  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  ballad,  entitled,  ** Maxwell's  Goodnight"  Prefixed 
to  that  termed  "Kinmont  }f^illie"  the  reader  will  find  an 
account  of  the  last  ward^  raids  performed  on  the  Border. 

My  sketch  of  Border  history  now  draws  to  a  close.  The 
accessloh  of  James  to  the-  English  crown  converted  the  ex- 
tremity into  the  centre  of  his  kingdom.     •. 

The  East  Marches  of  Scotland  were,  at  this  momentous 
period.  In  a  state  of  comiMrativ^  civilisation.  T|^  rich  soil 
of  Ber^icksliire  soon  invited  the  inhabitants  to  the  arts  of 
agriculture.  Even  in  the  days  of  Lesley,  the  nobles  and 
barons  of  the  Merse  differed  in  manners  from  the  otlier 
Borderers,  administered  Justice  wi^  regularity,  and  ah-; 
stained  from  plunder  and  depredation. — De  moHhus  Sco^ 
torum^  p.  7.  But  on  tlie  Middle  and  Western  Marches, 
the  inhabitants  were  unrestrained  moss-troopers  and  clittle- 
drivers,  "knowing  no  measure  of  law,"  says  Camden,  "  but 
the  length  of  their  swords."  The  sterility  of  the  mountajuous 
country  which  they  inhabited,  offered  little  encouragement 
to  industry ;  and,  for  the  long  series  of  centuries  which  we 
have  hastily  reviewed,  the  hands  of  rapine  were  never 
there  folded  in  inactivity,  nor  the  sword  of  viblence  returned 
to  the  scabbard.  Various  proclamations  were  In  vain  is- 
sued for  interdicting  the  use  of  horses  and  arms  upon  the 
West  Bor^^r  of  England  and  Scotland.  4  The  evil  was 
fouQ(^  to  re(ifiire  the  radical  cure  of  extirpation .  Buccleuch 
Colle(;ted  under  his  banners  the  most  desfierate  of  the'Border 
warriors,  of  whom  he  formed  a  legion,  for  the  service  of 
the  states  of  Holland,  who  had  as  much  reason  to  rejoice 
on  their  arrival  upon  the  continent,  as  Britain  to  congra- 
tulate herself  upon  their  departure.  It  may  be  presumed, 
that  few  of  this  corps  ever  returned  to  their  native  coimtry. 
The  clan  of  Graeme,  a  hardy  and  ferocious  set  of  firee- 
booters,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  Debateable  Land,  were,  by  a 
very  summary  exertion  of  authority,  transported  to  Ireland, 
and  their  return  prohibited  under  pain  of  death.  Against 
other  oCfonders,  measures  equally  arbitrary  were  without 
hesitation  pursued.  Numbers  of  Border  riders  were  execut- 
ed, without  even  the  formality  of  a  trial :  and  it  is  even 
said,  that,  in  mockery  of  justice,  assizes  were  held  upon 
them  after  they  had  suffered.  For  these  acts  of  tyranny, 
see  JoHTiSToif ,  p.  374,  414,  39,  93.  The  memory  of  Dun- 
bar's legal  proceedings  at  Jedburgh,  are  preserved  in  the 
proverbial  phrase,  Jeddart  Justice,  which  signifies,  trial 


atfs,  tlM  Xing  awaited  this  charf^e  nilh  flrmnaa;  bat  ^ 
ilMt  IM  fled  upoo  ttM  gallop.   The  came  aatbor,  liutead  of 
I  of  Jaaiei,  wbeo  aelaed  by  Botbwell.  deacrllMS  ''  tba 
as  **  flrlof  down  tbe  back  stair,  wlib  bis  breeches  In  bis 
." — Biaaiu,  a^nd  Dalteu,  p.  SO.   Such  Is  tbe  dtrference 
tiro  «f  Um  oo^rUy  arcbblsbop,  and  that  of  tbe  rraabyterlao 
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look  place  at  Homhie,  in  East  LoUiian.   Bothweli  waa 
caJled  Gibvo,  and  Geasford  by  one  of  tbe  Rutber- 
fesrt  la  tbe  cbeafc.   Tbe  oombatama  parted  fkttm  pure 
TO  armoar  of  tbe  limes  was  so  coqupletely  Impene- 
aaldofli  soctAiood  mncb  damage  by  aelqal  woonds. 
aaielfli.  Jji  wrlUBg  ot  Eawi,  then  ia  prison,  says,  *'Ut  the 
MUkmtU  wkUe she hmih  him.'-^loBDiii. toI. U.  p. %\%   It ap- 
CnlcftloB'a  aemotrif  tisal  BothwelFs  grandaoo,  iboagb  lo  oasrly 


tfeew< 


rdated  to  tbe  royal  family,  actually  rode  a  private  In  the  Scottish  horse 
guards.  In  tbe  reign  of  Charles  U.—Edi»bur§ky  I7SI.  p.  42. 

[  See  Notes  lo  Old  jror(«//ly.-ED.] 

4  **  ProdamaUon  shall  be  made,  that  all  inhabiting  within  Tynadale  and 
Blddesdale.  Id  Northumberland;  Bevfcastledale,  Willgavey,  tbe  north  pari 
of  Gibland.  Esk.and  Leveo.  in  Cumboland ,  Bast  and  West  TtTldale.  LkMes- 
dale,  Eslidale.  Ewsdale,  and  Annerdale,  in  SooUand,  (saTiog  noblemen  aad 
gentlemen  unsoapected  of  felony  and  theft,  and  not  being  of  broken  dans, 
and  their  household  serTants,  dwelling  within  those  several  places,  before 
recited.)  aball  pat  away  all  armonr  and  weapons,  as  wM  oflSBoslTe  aa 
defensive,  as  Jaclri.  spears,  lances,  swords,  daggera,  sted'Caps.  hackbuts, 
pistols,  plate^leeves.  and  such  like  ;and  shall  not  keep  any  horse,  gelding, 
or  mare,  above  tbe  value  of  fitly  shillings  sterling,  or  thirty  pounds  Scots, 
apon  the  like  pain  of  Imprisonment.*'— Procesdiiiffs  0/  the  Bor4$r  Ommii- 
a/M#ra,  leos.  infrediicf^  to  AMlory  of  Cwtktrtmd^  p.  127. 
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after  execution,  i  By  this  rigoar,  thoagb  sternly  and  nn- 
conscientlously  exercised,  the  Border  marauders  were,  in 
the  course  4}t  years,  eitlier  reclaimed  or  exterminated; 
though  nearly  a  century  elapsed  ere  their  manners  were 
altogether  assimilated  to  those  of  their  countrymen.*. 


In  these  hasty  sketches  of  Border  history,  I  haye  endea- 
voured to  select  such  incidents,  as  may  introduce  to  the 
reader  the  character  of  the  Marchroen,  more  briefly  and 
better  than  a  formal  essay  upon  their  manners.  ICI  have 
been  successfhl  in  the  attempt,  he  is  already  acquainted 
with  the  mixture  of  courage  an<^rapacity  by  which  they 
were  distinguished,  and  has  reviewed  some  of  the  scenes 
in  which  they  acted  a  principal  part.  It  is,  therefdk^,  only 
necessary  to  notice,  more  minutely,  some  of  their  peculiar 
customs  and  modes  of  life. 

Their  morality  was  of  a  singular  kind.  The  rapine,  by 
which  ttiey  subsisted,  they  accounted  lawful  and  honour- 
able. Ever  liable  to  lose  their  whole  substance,  by  an  in- 
cursion of  the  English  on  a  sudden  breach  of  truce,  they 
eared  little  to  waste  (heir  time  in  cultivating  crops  to  be 
reaped  by  their  foes.  Their  cattle  was,  therefore,  their 
chief  property ;  and  these  were  nightly  exposed  to  the  sou- 
thern Borderers,  as  rapacious  and  active  as  themselves. 
Hence  robbery  assumed  the  appearance  of  fair  reprisal. 
The  fatal  privilege  of  pursuing  the  marauders  into  their 
own  country,  for  recovery  of  stolen  goods,  led  to  continual 
skirmishes.  The  warden  also,  himself  frequently  the  chief- 
tain of  a  Border  horde,  when  redress  was  not  instantly 
granted  by  the'  opposite  officer,  for  depredations  sustained 
by  his  district,  was  entitled  to  retaliate  upon  England  by  a 
warden  raid.  In  such  cases,  the  moss-troopers,  who 
crowded  to  his  standard,  found  themselves  pwsuing  their 
craft  under  legal  authority,  and  became  the  (miower\;ind 
favourites  of  the  military  magistrate,  whose  ordinary  duty 
it  was  to  check  and  suppress  them.  See  the  curious  history 
of  Geordie  Bourne,  App.  No.  II.  EquaHy  unable  and 
unwilling  to  make  nice  distinctions,  they  were  not  to  be 
convinced,  that  what  was  to-day  fair  booty,  was  to-morrow 
a  subject  of  theft.  National  animosity  usually  gave  an  ad- 
ditional stimulus  to  their  rapacity ;  although  It  must  be 
owned  tliat  their  depredations  extended  also  to  the  more 
cultivated  parts  of  their  own  country. ' 

Satchelis,  who  lived  when  the  old  Border  ideas  of  fneum 
and  Itium  were  still  in  some  force,  endeavours  to  draw  a 
a  very  nice  distinction  betwixt  a  freebooter  and  a  thief ; 
and  thus  sings  he  of  the  Armstrongs  :— 

**  On  that  Border  wsi  the  Armstronfit,  able  men ; 
Somewbat  unruly,  and  very  111  io  tame. 


I  wnold  bave  noae  tblnk  that  I  «all  then  (hiefea, 
For,  if  I  did,  U  voald  be  errant  Ilea. 

Near  a  Border  frontier,  in  tbe  lime  of  war, 
Tbere'i  ne'er  a  man  but  he's  a  freebooter. 

Because  to  all  men  It  may  appear, 

Tbe  freebooter  be  is  a  ? olnnleer :  * 

In  tbe  muiter-rolls  be  has  ho  desire  to  stay ; 

ne  Ii?es  by  purchase,  be  gets  no  pay. 

It's  most  clear,  a  freebooter  doth  live  In  banrd's  train, 

A  freebooter's  a  oaraller  (bat  Teniuret  life  for  gain : 

But,  since  ling  James  tbe  Si|ib  to  England  went. 

There  has  been  no  cause  of  grief ; 

And  he  that  balh  transgress'd  since  then 

Is  no  Frseiooler,  Imt  a  Thief." 

HirtorfoftheNrnMofSeoU. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  counties  did  not  uiiderstand 
these  subtile  distinctions.  Sir  David  Lindsay,  in  the  cu- 
rious drama,  pu((lished  by  Mr.  Pinkerton.  introduces,  as 
one  of  bis  dramatis  personcB,  Common  Thi ft,. ti  Borderer, 
who  is  supposed  to  come  to  Fife  to  steal  the  Earl  of  Rothes* 
best  hackney,  and  Lord  Lindsay *s  brown  jennet.  Oppres- 
sion also,  (another  personage  there  introduced,)  seems  to 
be  connected  with  the  Borders  :  for,  finding  himself  in 
danger,  he  exclaims, — 

*'  War  God  that  I  were  sound  and  haill. 

Now  lyfiit  Into  Liddcfldall: 

Tbe  Hers  aowld  fynd  me  betf  and  calll. 

What  rack  oC  breld  ? 
Wv  I  thalr  lyfiit  wltb  my  life, 
The  derill  aowld  styk  me  with  a  kayfUs, 
An'  eter  I  rum  agane  in  Pyfe, 

Till  I  were  deid.'— 

riniBBTOs's  SeotU9k  Poems,  toI.  11.  p.  ISO. 

•^Again.  when  Common  Thift  is  brought  to  condign  pu- 
nishment, he  remembers  his*  Border  friends  in  his  dying 
speech : 

^  The  widdefow  wardanla  tullk  my  gelr. 
And  left  me  nowthlr  horse  nor  meir, 
Nor  erdly  guid  (hat  van  belangit ; 
Now,  walloway  I  I  mon  be  hanglL 


Adew  t  my  bratblr  Annan  thlerea. 
That  bolpit  me  In  my  mischeTis ; 
Adew  I  Grossars,  Niclisools,  and  Belts, 
Oft  bare  we  falrne  owrtbreoch  tbe  fells : 
Adew  I  Bobsons,  Bowls,  and  Pylls, 
That  In  oar  craft  has  mony  wills : 
Littlis,  Trnmbells,  and  Armeetranges ; 
Adew  I  all  tbeeves,  that  me  belaogls; 
Ballowes,  Erewynls,  and  Elwandis, 
speedy  of  flicht.  and  sllcht  of  handls; 
The  Scotta  of  Elsdale,  and  the  Gramis, 
I  half  na  time  io  tell  your  namels.'^ 

PiRKBaTOn's  ScotUth  Poems,  vol.  IL  p.  ISA. 


'  A  similar  prorerb  in  England  of  tbe  same  Interpretation,  is  Lydford 
law,  derlTed  from  Lydford,  a  corporation  In  Devonshire,  where.  It  seems, 
the  same  Irregular  administration  of  Justice  preTsiled.  A  burlesque  copy 
jDf  reraes  on  this  town  begins, 

"  1  on  bate  heard  of  Lydford  Law, 
How  lu  the  morn  they  hang  and  draw, 
And  sit  io  Judgment  after." 

See  Wescott's  ilistory  of  Devonrhire, 

*  See  the  acts  IS  Cha.  II.  ch.  S.  and  90  Cha.  II.  ch.  2.  against  the  Border 
Noss-troopers ;  to  which  we  may  add  tbe  following  curious  extracts  from 
MtreuriMt  JoliUtw^  a  oewapapir,  publiifhed  during  the  usurpation. 

^  rAitrsday,  iVoi><fn6er  11,  iOtQ. 

"  Edinbnrgh.— The  Scotts  and  Moss-troopers  have  egatn  revived  their  old 
custom  of  robbing  and  murtherlog  tbe  English,  whether  soldiers  or  other, 
upon  all  opporliinUlea,  witbln  these  three  weeks.  We  have  had  notice  of 
several  robberies  and  murders,  committed  by  them.  Among  the  rest,  a 
lieutenant,  and  one  oilier  of  Col.  Overton's  regiment,  returning  trwn 
fingiand,  were  robbed  not  far  from  Dunbarr.    A  Uevtenant,  lately  OMStcr 


of  the  customs  at  Kirkcudbright,  was  killed  about  twenty  miles  from  Ihlt 
place ;  and  four  foot-soldiers  of  Col.  Overton's  were  killed,  going  to  their 
quarters,  by  some  moasers,  who.  after  they  bad  given  them  quarter,  tied 
Ibelr  hands  behind  them,  and  then  threw  them  down  a  steep  bill  or  rock, 
as  it  was  related  by  a  Scotchman,  who  was  with  them,  but  escaped." 

Ibidem.-''"  October  13, 1063.— Tbe  Parliament.  October  12,  past  an  act,  de- 
claring, any  person  that  shall  discover  any  felon,  or  felons,  ( commonly 
called,  ur  known,  by  the  name  of  Moss-troopers,)  residing  upon  (be  Borders 
of  England  and  Scotland,  shall  have  a  reward  often  pound  upon  their  con- 
viction." 

'  Tbe  armorial  t»earliigs,  adopted  by  many  of  the  Border  tribes,  show 
how  little  they  were  ashamed  of  ibelr  trade  of  rapine.  Like  FaMvff^  they 
were  **  Gentlemen  of  the  nlgbt,  minions  of  tbe  moon,'*,  under  who»e  coon* 
tenance  they  committed  their  depredations. — ^Hence,  the  emblematic  moona 
and  stars  so  frequently  charged  in  the  arms  of  Border  families.  Their 
mottos  also  hear  ao  allusion  to  their  profersion  :— *'  Repmnbii  eormm 
PAaSe,"  i.  e.  '*  Weil  have  nBoonllght  again,"  is  that  of  the  family  of  Harden ; 
*'  Te  sliall  want,  ere  I  wSot,*'  Ihat  of  Craastoun ;  *'  Welch  wed,''  of  Ball* 
barton,  etc. 
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Wkeo  Common  Thift  is  execute,  (wbich  Is  perfbrmed 
ipon  the  sUge,]  Fal»ti,  (Falsebood,)  who  is  also  brought 
forth  for  panisbineiii,  pronoonces  OTer  him  the  following 
ofgy ; 


**■  Waes  nie  for  thee,  gnde  Common  Tblfl  I 
Mm  never  BMin  made  mor«  boneit  cbift, 

Hts  llTtag  for  to  wf o  : 
Ttair  wee  not,  la  nil  Llddenfall), 
Tint  ky  malr  cranity  coald  stell, 

Wker  Ibea  bloftls  on  tb«t  pin  I  ** 

FmsimToii't  SeoUttk  Po«ai«,  vol.  il.  p.  191. 

Sir  Ridiard  ttaitland,  incensed  at  the  boldness  and  Im- 
innity  oC  the  tfaieres  of  Liddesdale  In  his  time,  has  attacked 
ihem  wtlli  kecs  iambles.  His  satire,  which,  I  suppose,  bad 
veri  little  effNt  at  the  time,  forms  No.  III.  of  the  Appendix 

tfttUslDtnMflKliOD. 

The  Jordeicrs  liad.  In  ikci,  little  reason  to  regard  the 

kkadSeou  as  their  fellow-subjects,  or  to  respect  the  power 

9tthe  Crown.    They  were  frequently  resigned,  by  express 

eoBpaet,  to  the  hloody  retaliation  of  the  English,  without 

eKperVeiiciag  any  assistance  trom  their  prince,  and  his  more 

iuBedyfte  sabjects.    If  they  beheld  him,  it  was  more  tte- 

qaemly  ia  the  character  of  an  avenging  judge  than  of  a 

prscertiog  sorereign.    They  were  in  truth,  during  the  time 

tf  peace,  a  kind  of  outcasts,  against  whom  the  united 

powers  of  England  and  Scotland  were  olten  employed. 

Henee,-  the  men  of  the  Borders  had  little  attachment  to 

thrir  mooirchs,  whom  they  termed,  in  derision,  the  Kings 

si  Fife  aad  Lothian ;  provinces  which  they  were  not  legally 

citftled  to  Inhabit,  *  and  which,  therefore,  they  pillaged 

vkhas  liote  remorse  9s  if  they  had  belonged  to  a  foreign 

coaairy.    This  strange,  precarioifs.  and  adventurous  mode 

If  life,  led  by  the  Borderers,  was  not  without  its  pleasures, 

ud  seoas.  In  all  probability,  hardly  so  disagreeable  to  us. 

ai  the  annotony  of  regulated  society  must  have  been  to 

those  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  a  state  of  rapine. 

Well  has  it  been  remarked,  by  the  eloquent  Burke,  that  the 

tides  of  fear  and  hope,  the  flight  and  pursuit,  the 

^  alternate  famine  and  feast,  of  the  savage  and 

Ike  robber,  after  a  time  render  all  course  of  slow,  steady, 

wiTaried  occupation,  and  the  prospect  only  of 

mediocrity,  at  the  end  of  long  labour,  to  the  last 

lan^id,  and  insipid.   The  interesting  nature  of 

ikor  exploits  may  be  conceived  from  the  account  of  Camden. 

**  What  minner  of  cattle-stealers  they  are  that  inhabit 

these  valleys  in  the  Marches  of  both  kingdoms,  John  Lesly, 

t  SoelchBian  Inmself,  and  Bishop  of  Ross,  will  Inform  you. 

Tkej  saHy  out  of  their  own  Borders,  in  the  night,  in  troops. 

ilnagh  onfreqnented  by-ways,  and  many  Intricate  wind- 

iigL   All  the  daytime  they  refresh  themselves  and  their 

hnes  in  hnklng  holes  they  had  pitched  upon  belbre,  till 

ihpv  arrive  in  the  dark  at  those  places  they  have  a  design 

ipn.   As  soon  as  they  have  seized  upon  the  booty,  they. 

ia  tte  manner,  return  home  in  the  night,  through  blind 

i!V  mi  fetching  many  a  compass.    The  more  shilAil  any 

I  a  to  pass  through  those  wild  deserts,  crooked  turn- 

^Mad4tep  fireclpfees,  in  the  thickest  mists  and  darkness, 

^  Rpatatfon  is  the  greater,  and  he  is  looked  upon  as  a 


man  of  an  excellent  head.  And  they  are  so  very  cunning, 
that  they  seldom  have  their  booty  taken  ft-om  them,  unless 
sometimes,  when,  by  the  help  of  blood-hounds,  following 
them  exactly  upon  the  track,  they  may  chance  to  fell  into 
the  hands  of  their  adversaries.  When  being  taken,  they 
have  so  much  per^sive  eloquence,  and  so  many  smooth 
insinuating  words  at  command,  that  if  they  do  not  move 
their  judges,  nay.  and  even  their  adversaries  (notwithstand« 
ing  the  severity  of  their  natures)  to  have  mercy,  yet  they  incite 
them  to  admiration  and  compassion.  **—Camdbti*8  Bri- 
tcmnia.  The  reader  Is  requested  to  compare  this  curious  ac- 
count, given  by  Lesley,  with  the  ballad  called  Hobbie 
Noble,* 

The  Inroads  of  the  Marchers,  when  stimulated  only  by 
the  desire  of  plunder,  were  never  marked  with  cruelty, 
and  seldom  even  with  bloodshed,  unless  in  the  case  of  oppo- 
sition. They  held,  that  property  was  common  to  all  who 
stood  in  want  of  it;  but  they  abhorred  and  avoided  the 
crime  of  unnecessary  homicide.— Lesi.bt,  p.  63.  This  was. 
perhaps,  partly  owing  to  the  habits  of  Intimacy  betwixt  the 
Borderers  of  both  kingdoms,  notwithstanding  their  mutual 
hostility  and  reciprocal  depredations.  A  natural  intercourse 
took  place  between  the  English  and  Scottish  Marchers,  at 
Border  meetings,  and  during  the  short  intervals  of  peace. 
They  met  frequently  ai  parties  of  the  chase  and  foot-ball ; 
and  it  required  many  and  strict  regulations,  on  both  sides, 
to  prevent  them  from  forming  intermarriages,  and  from 
cultivating  too  close  a  degree  of  intimacy. — Scottish  Acts, 
1587,  c.  105;  WHART0if*8  Regulations,  6th  Edward  VI. 
The  custom,  also,  of  paying  blackmail,  or  protection-rent, 
introduced  a  connexion  betwixt  the  countries;  for  a  Scottish 
Borderer,  taking  black*mail  fh>m  an  English  inhabitant, 
was  not  only  himself  bound  to  abstain  from  injuring  such 
person,  but  also  to  maintain  his  quarrel,  and  recover  his 
property,  if  carried  off  by  others.  Hence,  a  union  arose 
betwixt  the  parties,  founded  upon  mutual  interest,  which 
counteracted,  in  many  instances,  the  effects  of  national 
prejudice.  The  similarity  of  th^r  manners  may  be  inferred 
from  that  of  their  language.  In  an  old  mystery,  imprinted 
at  London,  1654,  a  mendicant  Borderer  is  introduced,  soli- 
citing alms  of  a  citizen  and  his  wife.  To  a  question  of  the 
latter  he  replies.  "  Savying  your  honour,  good  maistress, 
I  was  bom  in  Redesdale,  in  Northumberlande.  and  come 
of  a  wight  riding  surname,  calPd  the  Robsons :  gude  honeste 
men,  and  true,  savying  a  little  shiflynge  for  theyr  livyng  : 
God  help  them,  silly  pure  men.*'  The  wife  answers,  "What 
doest  thou  here,  in  this  countrie?  me  thinke  thou  art  a  Scot 
by  thy  tongue."— He^grar.  *•  Trowe  me  never  mair  then, 
good  deam ;  I  had  rather  be  hanged  in  a  withie  of  a  cow- 
taile,  for  thel  are  ever  fare  and  fause."— .i|>pef»dia;  to  Ben 
Jon$on*s  Sad  Shepherd,  Edit.  1783,  p.  188.  From  the 
wife's  observation,  as  well  as  from  the  dialect  of  the  beggar, 
we  may  infer  that  there  was  little  difference  between  the 
Northumbrian  and  the  border  Scottish;  a  circumstance 
interesting  in  itself,  and  decisive  of  the  occasional  friendly 
intercourse  among  the  Marchmen.  From  all  these  combin- 
ing circumstances  arose  the  lenity  of  the  Borderers  in 
their  incursions,  and  the  equivocal  moderation  which  they 


'  ^  M  ad  US7,  e.  S0.  Borderen  are  expelled  from  Uio  Inland  counties, 
"^niToa  Bad  Mcoritr  tor  tbdr  qnlel  defKN-tment. 
' "TManiffg  fr*<}titan  Is  also  UlostratlTe.or  Leslef 's  account.  Vettch 
<la«^ s  "^'^  ml  gremi  atreoglh  and  bravery,  who  flourUbed  In  Ibe  I6tb 
^.^1^  br  trmdUioa  to  bare  been  upon  bad  terms  nUb  a  oeigbboui^ 
^WjiLu  Ttr«edle  of  l>ramix»elsier,  dwelling  also  near  ibe  source  of 
V  It  j^^  jcrltlrn*  •  tlock  of  Dawjk's  sbeep  bad  strayed  over  Into 
^^  .m„ff^*M^  »t  the  tUD«  when  Dickit  of  the  Den^  a  Liddesdale 
•  SMMaSos  W«  rouudg  In  Tweeddale.  Seeing  tbU  flock  of  sbecp, 
L-         »l\llbaot  cereinony.   Rexl  morning,  Veltcb,  perceiflog 


bU  loss,  summoned  bU  servants  and  retainers,  laid  a  blood-bound  upon  the 
traces  of  ibe  robber,  by  w  bom  they  were  guided  for  many  miles,  (III,  on  the 
banks  of  Llddel,  tbe  dog  stayed  upon  a  very  large  bay-stack.  The  pursuers 
were  a  good  deal  surprised  at  tbe  obstinate  pause  of  tbe  blood-hound,  liU 
Oawyk  pulled  down  some  of  tbe  bay,  and  dbicoTered  a  large  excavation, 
containing  ibe  robber  and  his  spall.  He  inslantly  flew  upon  Dickie,  and  was 
about  to  poniard  blm,  wbeu  Ibe  marauder,  with  the  address  noticed  by 
Lesley,  protested  that  be  would  never  have  touched  a  eloot  (boof )  of  tbe 
booty,  had  be  not  taken  them  for  DmmoDelsier's  property.  Thb  dexterous 
appeal  (o  Veitcb's  passions  saved  the  life  of  the  freebooter. 
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some  tiroes  observed  towards  each  oiber  io  open  war.* 
This  bomapity  and  moderation  was,  on  certain  occasions, 
entirely  laid  aside  by  the  Borderers.  In  the  case  of  deadly 
feud,  either  against  an  Englishman,  or  against  any  neigh- 
bouriDg  tribe,  tbc  whole  force  of  tbc  offended  clan  was  bent 
to  avenge  the  death  of  any  of  their  number.  Their  ven- 
geance not  only  vented  itself  upon  the  homicide  and  his 
family,  bat  upon  all  his  kindred,  on  bis  whole  tribe;  and 
on  every  one.  in  fine,  whose  death  or  ruin  could  affect  him 
with  regret.— Leslet,  p.  63;  Border  Law$,  patnm; 
Scottish  Acts,  1594,  c.  231.  The  reader  will  find,  in  the 
following  collection,  many  allusions  to  this  infernal  custom, 
which  always  overcame  the  Marcher's  general  reluctance  to 
shed  human  blood,  and  rendered  him  remorselessly  savage. 

For  fidelity  to  their  word,  Lesley  ascribes  high  praise  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish  frontier.  Robert  Constable 
(himself  a  traitorous  spy)  describes  the  outlaws,  who  were 
his  guides  into  Scotland,  as  men  ilrho  would  not  hesitate  to 
steal,  yet  would  betray  no  man  that  trusted  in  them,  for  all 
the  gold  in  Scotland  or  France.  "They  are  my' guides," 
said  be ;  "and  outlaws  w1k>  might  gain  their  pardon  by  sur- 
rendering me,  yet  I  am  secure  of  their  fidelity,  and  have 
often  proved  it."  Indeed,  when  an  instance  happened  of 
breach  of  faith,  the  injured  person,  at  the  first  Border 
meeting,  rode  through  the  field,  displaying  a  glove  (the 
pledge  of  faith)  upon  the  point  of  his  lance,  and  proclaim- 
ing the  perfidy  of  the  person  who  had  broken  his  word. 
So  great  was  the  indignation  of  the  assembly  against  the 
perjured  criminal,  that  he  was  often  slain  by  his  own  clan, 
to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  he  had  brought  on  them.  In  the 
aame  spirit  of  confidence,  it  was  not  unusual  to  behold  the 
victors,  after  an  engagement,  dismiss  their  prisoners  upon 
parole,  who  never  failed  eitlier  to  transmit  the  stipulated 
ransom,  or  to  surrender  themselves  to  bondage,  if  unable 
to  do  so.  But  the  virtues  of  a  barbarous  people  being 
founded,  not  upon  moral  principle,  but  upon  the  dreams 
of  superstition,  or  the  capricious  dictates  of  ancient  custom, 
can  seldom  be  uniformly  relied  on.  We  must  net,  there- 
fore, be  surprised  to  find  these  very  men,  so  true  to  their 
word  in  general,  using,  upon  other  occasions,  various  re- 
sources of  cunning  and  chicane,  against  which  the  Border 
Laws  were  in  vain  directed. 

The  immediate  rulers  of  the  Borders  were  the  chiefs  of 


the  dilSerent  clans,  who  exercised  over  their  respective 
septa  a  dominion  partly  patriarchal  and  partly  feudal.  The 
latter  bond  of  adherence  was,  however,  the  more  slender; 
for,  in  the  acts  regulating  the  Borders,  we  find  repeated 
mention  of  "Clannes  having  captaincs  and  chleflatnes, 
whom  on  they  depend,  oftr-times  against  the  willes  of  their 
landelordes.'*— 5rar.  1587,  c.  95,  and  the  roll  thereto  an^ 
nexed.  Of  course,  these  laws  looked  less  to  the  feudal 
superior  than  to  the  chieftain  of  the  name,  for  the  restraint 
of  the  disorderly  tribes;  and  it  is  repeatedly  enacted,  that 
the  head  of  the  clan  should  be  first  called  upon  to  deliver 
those  of  his  sept,  who  should  commit  any  trespass,  and 
that,  on  his  failure  to  do  so,  he  should  be  liable  to  the  in- 
jured party  in  ful I  redress.  Ibidem,  and  Stai,  1 574,  c,  831 . 
By  the  same  statutes,  Ihe  chieftains  and  landlords,  presid- 
ing over  Border  clans,  were  obliged  to  find  caution,  and  to 
grant  hostages,  that  they  would  subject  themselves  to  the 
due  course  of  law.  Such  clans  as  had  no  chieftain  of  suf- 
ficient note  to  enter  ball  for  their  quiet  conduct,  became 
broken  men,  outlawed  to  both  nations. 

From  these  enactments,  the  power  of  the  Border  chief- 
tains may  be  conceived ;  for  it  had  been  hard  and  useless  to 
have  punished  them  for  the  trespass  of  their  tribes,'  unless 
they  possessed  over  them  unlimited  authority.  The  abodes 
of  these  petty  princes  by  no  pneans  corresponded  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  power.  We  do  not  find,  on  the  Scottish 
Borders,  the  splendid  and  extensive  baronial  castles  which 
graced  and  defended  the  opposite  firontler.  The  Gothic 
grandeur  of  Alnwick>  of  Raby,  and  of  Naworth,  marks  the 
wealthier  and  more  secure  state  of  the  English  nobles. 
The  Scottish  chieftain,  however  extensive  his  domains, 
derived  no  pecuniary  advantage,  save  from  such  parts 
as  be  could  himself  cultivate  or  occnpy.  Payment  of  rent 
was  hardly  known  on  the .  Borders,  Ull  after  the  Union 
of  1603."  All  that  the  landlord  could  gain,  from  those  re- 
siding upon  his  estate,  was  their  personal  service  in  battle, 
their  assistance  in  labouring  the  land  retained  in  his  natural 
possession,  some  petty  quit  rents  of  a  nature  resembling 
the  feudal  casualties,  and  perhaps  a  share  in  the  spoil  which 
they  acquired  by  rapine. )  This,  with  his  herds  of  cattle 
and  of  sheep,  and  with  the  blaek'-mail  which  he  exacted 
IhMn  his  neighbours,  constituted  the  revenue  of  the  chief- 
tain; and|  from  fonda  so  precarious,  he  could  rarely  spare 


*  TbLs  prarUce  oftbe  Marchmen  was  obserred  and  reprobated  by  Patten. 
^  Aootber  maimer  bate  ibey  [  lAe  BugUtk  Bdrdertn  ]  amoong  tbem,  of 
wearyng  bandkerdien  roU*d  aboat  tbelr  armes,  aud  letters  broQder'd 
L  embroidered  ]  upon  tlieir  cappes :  Ibey.  raid  tbemsel ves,  tbe  use  tbearof  was 
tbatnrbof  tkemnitghtknowe  tils  tellowe,and  lliearbje  tbe  sooner  a&semble, 
or  tn  nede  to  ayd  one  anotber,  •od-sucb  lyke  respoctes ;  bowbett  tbear  wear 
of  tbe  army  amoong  ns  { some  sospldous  men  percbance )  tbal  tboagbt  tbei 
used  them  for  collusion,  and  ralber  bycaus  tbei  mlgbt  be  knowen  to  the 
enemle,  as  tbe  enemies  are  knowen  to  tbem, ;  for  tbei  bare  tbetr  markes 
too,  I  and  so  in  conflict  eiiber  ecb  to  spare  ootber,  or  gently  ecbe  to  take 
otber.  ludede,  men  hare  been  mooved  tbe  ralber  to  tbtnkoso,  bycaas  sum 
of  tbvir  crosses  [  the  Englieh  red  erotees  ]  were  so  narrowe,  and  so  singly 
set  on,  that  a  puffe  of  wynde  might  blowe  ibcm  from  their  breastes,  and 
that  tbei  vf ear  found  right  often  talking  with  the  SkoitUh  prikkers  n  Ilhtn 
las  than  Ibelr  gad's  [  ipeor's]  length  asunder :  and  when  tbei  perceived  ibol 
bad  been  espied,  tbei  have  begun  one  to  run  at  anootber,  but  so  apparently 
perUiscent  [  in  parley  ]  as  tbe  lookers  on  resembled  their  chasyog  lyke  the 
running  at  base  in  an  opiondlsh  tonn,  wbear  tbe  matcta  is  made  for  a  quart 
of  good  ale,  or  like  the  play  in  aobln  Cookes  scole  [a  fencing  icAoo/J,  wbear, 
bycaus  the  pttnlee  mey  lerne,  tliei  strike  few  strokes  but  by  assent  and  ap- 
pointment. I  bard  sum  men  say,  it  did  mooch  augment  tbelr  suspicion 
that  wey,  by  cans  at  tbc  battall  they  saw  these  prlkkersso  badly  demean  them, 
more  intending  iba  taking  of  prltonenr,  than  tbe  surety  of  vlctorye;  for  while 
ootber  men  fouglit,  tbei  fell  to  tbelr  proy ;  that  as  tbear  wear  but  feweof  tbem 
but  brought  borne  bis  prisoner,  so  wear  tbear  many  that  bod  six  or  seren."— 
pATrBR's  JecoKnl  of  SomerstVe  Expedition^  apud  D  ilteil's  Fragmented  p.  70. 

It  is  singular  that,  about  Ibls  very  iierlod,  the  same  drramstances  are 
aertraUy  anlmadTerled  upon  by  the  strennouf  ScottljibmaD,  who  wrote  tbe 
ComfiMl  of  SeoUand^  as  well  at  by  the  Eog<l«h  autbol*  above  quoted : 


**  There  Is  nothing  that  Is  occaslone  of  your  adhering  to  tbe  opinion  of 
Inglaud  contfair  your  natlfe  cuntrd,  bot  tbe  grit  flamllUrlte  tbat  Inglla  men 
and  Soottes  hes  had  on  balth  tbe  Doirdonrs,  ilk  ane  with  ntberls,  in  our- 
chandcls,  in  selling  and  buying  hors  and  nolt,  and  scheip,  ootfang  and 
infang,  ilk  ane  among  nlberls,  tbe  wbllk  famlllarlle  is  express  contrar  tbe 
lawts  and  consuetudls  bayth  of  Ingland  and  Scotland.  In  auld  tymls  it  was 
delennit  in  tbe  artlklis  of  the  pate,  be  tbe  Iwa  wardanU  of  tbe  Botrdourt  of 
Ingland  and  Scoliaud,  tbat  there  should  be  na  famillarlte  bctwlx  Scotlis  men, 
and  Inglls  men,  nor  marriage  to  be  contrakit  bet>tlx  tbem,  nor  conventions 
on  bolydais  at  gammls  and  plays,  nor  mercbandres  to  be  m>id  among  tbem, 
nor  scottia  men  (111  enter  on  ingtts  grond,  without  tbe  king  of  lagland's  save 
conduct,  nor  Inglls  men  till  enter  on  Scotlis  grond,  without  tbe  ling  of 
Scotland's  sare  conduct,  bowbeit  tbat  tbcr  war  sore  pace  bet wlx  tbe  twa 
rcalmes.  But  tblr  seryn  yeir  bygan,  that  statntls  and  artlklis  of  tbe  pace  are 
•dnulllt,  for  tber  hes  been  as  grit  famlilartte,  and  conTOntlons,  and  inakyng 
of  mercbandrels,  on  the  Rolrdonra,  tbis  laog  tyme  betwlx  Inglts  men  and 
Scotlis  men,  baytb  in  pace  and  weir,  as  Scottismen  nsis  among  theme  aelfls 
within  the  reelme  of  Scotland  :  end  sic  famiUarite  bes  bene  tbe  cause  tbat 
the  Kyng  of  ingland  gat  intelligence  with  divers  gentlemen  of  Scotlend.** 

Complaynt  of  Scotland^  Bdfn.  1801 ,  p.  1S4. 

*  Stowe,  In  detailing  the  happy  consequences  of  tbe  union  of  tbe  crowns, 
obserTes,  '^  that  tbe  Northern  Borders  became  as  nfe,  and  peaceable,  as  any 
part  or  tbe  entire  klngdome,  so  as  in  the  foortbe  year  of  the  King's  relgne, 
as  well  gentlemen  and  others  Inbablling  tbe  placee  aforesayde,  flnding  the 
annclent  waste  ground  to  be  Tery  good  and  fruitfull,  began  to  oonteode  la 
lawe  about  tbetr  bounds,  cbalt(!nglng  then,  that  for  their  beredltarle  right, 
which  formerly  they  dlsatowed,  only  to  avoyde  charge  of  common  deOmce.*' 

^  **  AS  for  tbe  humours  of  the  people  ( i.  e.  of  Tevlotdale, )  they  were  both 
ftrong  and  wsrlike,  u  bdog  Inured  to  w«r,>Dd  dally  locursloiif *  end  the 
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ngii\Aeqakdln  sirengtbenlngordecoralfnghls  habitation. 
KirttertiaMi  Is  fQund  In  tbc  Scottish  mode  of  warfare. 
Hnseirt!  discovered,   Uial  the  English  surpassed  their 
wiUmn  in  the  arts  of  assaulting  and  defending  fortified 
flam.  Tte  ^Ikry    of    the   Scottish,  therefore,  deterred 
ikmfnneieciing  upon   tfae  Borders  buildings  of  such 
oititndslTtngib,  as.  being  once  taken  by  the  foe,  would 
kin  beta  apabte  of  receiving  a  permanent  garrison. «    To 
tkuetrcs.  the  woods  and  bills  of  their  country  were  pointed 
Nt  bribe  great  Bmce.    as  their  safest  bulwarlis;  and  the 
■iiiBorthft1kra0msses,  tbat,  "  it  was  better  to  hear  the  larli 
ill.  than  the  mome  cbeep,**  was  adopted  by  every  Border 
dicf.  ¥QfUKse  combined  reasons,  the  residence  of  the  cliief- 
I     Uln  vts  coDUDOBty  a  large  square  battlemented  *  tower, 
oUed  a  keep,  or  peel,  placed  on  a  precipice,  or  on  the 
btnks  af  a  torrent,  and.  If  the  ground  would  permit,  sur- 
nuakd  bf  a  moat.     In  short,  the  situation  of  a  Border 
iMHe.  csconpasaed  by  woods,  and  rendered  almost  inac- 
osible  by  torreiils,  by  rocks,  or  by  morasses,  sufficiently 
iidicalcd  tke  parsails  and  apprehensions  of  its  inhabitants. 
-"  Loan  iu>rroris  «r  vastcB  soUtudinis,  aptus  ad  pra^ 
dan,  JboMIij  od  rapinatn,  habiiatoribus  suis  lapis  erat 
^frnmmg  ef  petra  scanddli,  utpote  qui  stipendiis  suis 
MRHM  fonlenfi,  foftita  de  alieno,  parum  de  suo,  possi- 
Mam— lofttu  prcvineiw  spoliutn."    No  wonder,  there- 
fere,  that  lames  Y.,  on  approaching  the  castle  of  Lochwood- 
tkt  andeal  seal  of  the  Johnstones,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"  that  he  who  built  it  must  have  been  a  knave  in  his  heart.** 
An  QQtcr  wall,  with  some  light  fortifications,  served  as  a 
praicctioa  Hemt  the  cattle  at  night.    The  walls  of  these  for- 
trews  were  of  an  immense  thickness,  and  they  could  easily 
be  defcpded  against  any  small  force;  more  especially,  as, 
iheroooB  being  vaalted,  each  story  formed  a  separate  lodge- 
■teai,  capable  of  being  held  out  for  a  considerable  time. 
Od  sack  accisions,  the  usual  mode  adopted  by  the  assail- 
aais^  was  to  expel  the  defenders,  by  setting  fire  to  wet  straw 
ia  the  lower  apartmenU.  But  the  Border  chieftains  seldom 
to  abide  in  person  a  siege  of  this  nature;  and  I  have 
a  single  instance  of  a  distinguished  baron 
in  bis  own  house.  ^—PATTsif's  Expedi- 
p.  3d.    The  common  people  resided  in  paltry  huts, 
the  safety  of  which  they  were  little  anxious,  as  they 
nothing  of  value.    On  the  approach  of  a  superior 
they  anthaiched  them,  to  prevent  their  being  burned, 
ad  then  abandoned  them  to  the  foe.— Stowe*s  Chro- 
«dc,  p.  M6.    Their  only  treasures  were,  a  fleet  and  active 
with  the  ornaments  which  their  rapine  had  procured 
feoiales  of  their  Cimily,  of  whose  gay  appearance  the 
were  vain. 


1  Some  rude  monuments  occur  upon  the  Borders,  the 
memorials  of  ancient  valour.  Such  is  the  Cross  at  Milholm, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Liddle,  said  to  have  been  erected  in 
memory  of  the  Chief  of  the  Armstrongs,  murdered  treache- 
rously by  Lord  Soulls,  while  feasting  in  Hermitage  castle. 
Such  also  is  that  rude  stone,  now  broken,  and  very  much 
defaced,  placed  upon  a  mount  on  the  lands  of  Haughhead, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Kale  and  the  Teviot.  The  inscrip* 
tion  records  the  defence  made  by  Hobbie  Hall,  a  man  of  great 
strength  and  courage,  against  an  attempt  of  the  power- 
ful family  of  Ker,  to  possess  themselves  of  his  small 
estate.^ 

The  same  simplicity  marked  their  dress  and  arms  Pat- 
ten observes,  that  In  battle  the  laird  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  the  serf;  all  wearing  the  same  coat-armour, 
called  a  jack,  and  the  baron  being  only  distinguished  by 
his  sleeves  of  mail  and  his  head-piece.  The  Borderers,  la 
general,  acted  as  light  cavalry,  riding  horses  of  a  small 
size,  but  astonishingly  nimble,  and  trained  to  move,  by 
short  bounds,  through  the  morasses  with  which  Scotland 
al>ounds.  Their  ofTensive  weapons  were,  a  lance  of  uncom- 
mon length;  a  sword,  either  two-lianded,  or  of  the  modem 
light  size ;  sometimes  a  species  of  battle-axe,  called  a  Jed- 
burgh-staff;  and,  latterly,  dags  or  pistols.  Although  so 
so  much  accustomed  to  move  on  horseback,  that  they  held 
it  even  mean  to  appear  otherwise,  the  Marchmen  occasion- 
ally acted  as  infantry;  nor  were  they  inferior  to  the  rest 
of  Scotland  in  forming  that  impenetrable  phalanx  of  spears, 
whereof  it  is  said,  by  an  English  historian,  that  "  sooner 
shall  a  bare  finger  pierce  through  the  skin  of  an  angry 
hedge-hog,  than  any  one  encounter  the  brunt  of  their 
pikes.'*  At  the  battle  of  Melrose,  for  example,  Buccleuch*8 
army  fought  upon  foot.  But  the  habits  of  the  Borderers 
fitted  them  particularly  to  distinguish  themselves  as  light 
cavalry;  and  hence  the  name  ot prickers  and  hobylers,  so 
frequently  applied  to  them.  At  the  blaze  of  their  beacon 
fires,  they  were  wont  to  assemble  ten  thousand  horsemen 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  Thus  rapid  In  their  warlike 
preparations,  they  were  alike  ready  for  attack  and  defSence. 
Each  individual  carried  his  own  provisions,  consisting  of  a 
small  bag  of  oatmeal,  and  trusted  to  plunder,  or  the  chase, 
for  eking  out  his  precarious  repast.  BeauguiS  remarks, 
tliat  nothing  surprised  the  Scottish  cavalry  so  much  as  to 
see  their  French  auxiliaries  encumbered  with  baggage-wag- 
gons, and  attended  by  commissaries.  Before  joining  battle^ 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  Scottish  practice  to  set  fire  to  the 
litter  of  their  camp,  while,  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  the 
hobylers,  or  Border  cavalry,  executed  their  manoeuvres. — 
There  is  &  curious  account  of  the  battle  of  Mitton,  fought 


•r  Ite  berfton  of  tbc  coontry  gave  out  all  Uwlr  lands  to  tbeir 
>  fer  mlHMTf  atteodaoce,  upon  rentals,  and  rcserTed  ouljr  some  few 
far  lacfr  own  raateoancf,  wblcb  were  laboured  by  Ihelr  tenants, 
iMr  mrriee.      Tbey  paM  an  cotrr,  a  berattld.  and  a  small  rental- 
Is  acffv  were  no  rests  raised  bere  Ibal  were  considerable,  till  King 
I  ««a  ^to  Enfrland ;  T^*  ■'!  along  tbe  Border."— iccount  of  RoX' 
^'.<y  SfB  William  Scorr  of  Harden^  and  Eebr  ofSuntaws^  apud 
■«uuar«  KSS. 

^  Or  mitf  eas(l«s  of  Boxbargh,  Hermllage.  LochnMben,  etc.,  form  • 
to  f  bU  rule,  being  eitensive  and  well  TorttBed.    Perbaps 
'.  tbe  baronial  castle  of  Home.    Yet,  In  1455,  tbe  follow- 
llsoagbt  sufflclent  for  tbe  protection  of  tbe  Border; 
r.  and  as  many  arcbers,  npon  tbe  East  end  Middle 
baodred  spears,  wtib  a  like  number  of  bowmen,  npon 
Bat  tben  the  same  sutnte  prorldes,  '*Tbat  tbey  are 

;,  are  ordained  to  have  gud  bousebaldes,  and  abnl- 

^m^fg^^  ■  mnd  to  be  reddte  at  tbelr  principal  place*  and  to  pass, 
^"iNinrs  mils«o  '^  qabair  tbey  sail  becbarged.'^-icf  ofJttmei  11., 
^-ir.«rir.l«>  go  ♦*  ^^^  •'**"  •*•  '•'<torf.— nenco  Bucbanan  baa 
^irlbate  of  ttw  Seolllsb  nation, 


^.id 


»c  /aee/s,  m€€  wnri;  ratrim,  ted  Mwie  liuri: 


'  I  bave  obserred  a  diffeience  la  arcbttecture  betwiit  tbe  €ng]lsb  and 
Scotlitb  lowers.  The  lalter  usually  bare  upon  tbe  top  a  projecllng  battle- 
meut.  wlib  interstlcos,  anciently  called  machteoHlet,  hetnlxt  tbe  perapoC 
aid  tbe  wall,  tbrougb  wklch  stones  or  darta  migbt  be  burled  upon  the 
aasaUnnts.    This  ktnd  of  forltflcation  Is  less  common  on  tbe  Soulb  Border. 

^  I  ought  to  except  the  famous  Dond  Ker,  who  was  made  prisoner  In  bis 
rastle  of  Falrnibirst,  after  defending  it  bravely  against  Lord  Docres,  2tlb 

September,  4523. 
4  Tbe  rode  strains  of  the  loscrlpdon  little  correspond  wUh  ihe  gallaalry 

of  a 

— *'  Tillage  Oampden,  who,  with  daoAlless  breost, 

Tbe  iitUe  tyrant  of  bis  fields  withstood." 
it  Is  in  these  words : 

*'  Dere  Hobbia  Hall  boldly  maintained  hU  right, 

'Oalnsi  reir,  plain  force,  armed  wF  awles  might. 

Full  thirty  pleughs,  barnes'd  in  all  tbeir  gear. 

Could  not  bis  valiant  noMe  heart  make  fear  I 

But  wr  bts  sword  he  eot  the  foremast's  sosm 

In  two ;  and  drove  baith  pleughs  and  plonghmcD  bomc— teas.** 

Soon  means  the  iron  links  i\  bicb  fasten  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  tbc  plotigli. 
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in  the  year  1319,  in  a  valuable  MS.  Chronicle  of  England, 
In  tbe  coIlecUon  of  the  Harquis' of  Douglas,  >  fronivtilcli 
this  stratagem  seems  to  have  decided  the  engagement.  '*  In 
meyn  time,  while  the  wer  thus  lastyd,  the  liynge  wentagane 
into  Skotlonde,  tliat  hitte  was  wonder  for  to  wette,  and 
bysechd  the  towne  of  Barwicli ;  but  the  Sliottes  went  over 
the  water  of  Sold,  that  was  Ui  myle  from  the  hoste,  and 
prively  the  stole  away  by  nyghte,  and  come  into  England, 
and  robbed  and  destroyed  all  that  they  myght,  and  spared 
no  manner  thing  til  tiiat  they  come  to  Yorke.  And,  whan 
the  Englischemen,  that  were  left  at  home,  herd  this  tiding, 
all  tho  that  myght  well  travell,  so  well  monkys  and  priestis, 
and  l^res,  and  chanouns,  and  seculars,  come  and  met  with 
the  Skotles  at  M ytone  of  Swale»  the  xU  day  of  October. 
Alias,  for  sorrow  for  the  Engllschemenl  housbondmen, 
that  could  nothing  in  wer,  ther  were  quelled  and  drenchyd 
In  an  arm  of  the  see.  And  hyr  chyftaines.  Sir  William 
Milton,  Ersch-bishop  of  Yorke,  and  the  Abbot  of  Selby, 
with  her  stedes,  fled  and  come  into  Yorke;  and  that  was 
her  owne  folye  that  they  had  that  mischaunce ;  for  the 
passyd  the  water  of  Swale,  and  the  Skottes  set  on  filr  three 
atalkes  of  hey,  and  the  smoke  thereof  was  so  huge,  that  the 
Englischemen  might  not  see  the  Skottes;  and  whan  the 
Englischemen  were  gon  over  the  water,  tho  cam  the  Skottes, 
with  hir  wyng,  in  manor  of  a  sheld,  and  come  toward  the 
Englischemen  in  ordour.  And  the  Englischemen  fled  for 
unnethe  they  had  any  use  of  armes,  for  the  King  tiad  hem 
al  almost  lost  att  the  sege  of  Barwick.  And  the  Scotsmen 
hobyler$  went  betwene  the  brigge  and  the  Englischemen; 
and  when  the  gret  hoste  them  met,  the  Englischemen  fled  be- 
tween the  hobylers  and  the  gret  hoste ;  and  the  Englischemen 
wer  ther  quelled,  and  he  that  myght  wend  over  the  water  were 
saved,  but  many  were  drowned.  Alasl  for  there  were  slayn 
many  men  of  religion,  and  seculars,  and  priestis,  and  clerks, 
and  with  much  sorwe  the  Erscb-bishope  scaped  from  the 
Skottes;  and ,  therefore,  the  Skottes  called  that  battel  the 
White  BatteU:' 

For  smaller  predatory  expeditions,  the  Borderers  had 
signals,  and  places  of  rendezvous,  peculiar  to  each  tribe. 
If  tbe  party  set  forward  before  all  the  members  had  Joined, 
a  mark,  cut  in  the  turf,  or  on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  pointed 
out  to  the  stragglers  the  direction  which  tlie  main  body  had 
pursued.*  Their  warlike  convocations  were,  also,  fre- 
quently disguised,  under  pretence  of  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sport.  The  game  of  foot-ball,  in  particular,  which 
was  anciently,  and  still  continues  to  be,  a  favourite  Border 
sport,  was  the  means  of  collecting  together  large  bodies  of 
fnos»4rooper8,  previous  to  any  military  exptoit.  When  Sir 
Robert  Carey  was  Warden  of  the  East  Marches,  the  know- 
ledge that  there  was  a  great  match  at  foot-ball  at  Kelso,  to 
be  frequented  by  the  principal  Scottish  riders,  was  sufiicient 
to  excite  his  vigilance  and  his  apprcheosion.'  Previous  also 
to  the  murder  of  Sir  John  Garmichael,  (see  Notes  on  the 
Raid  of  the  Reidswire,)  it  appeared  at  the  trial  of  the  per- 
petrators, that  they  had  assisted  at  a  grand  foot- ball  meeting, 
where  the  crime  was  concerted. 

Upon  the  religion  of  the  Borderers  there  can  very  little  be 
said.  We  have  already  noticed,  that  they  remained  attaclied 


to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  rather  longer  than  the  rest  of 
Scotland.  This  probably  arose  from  a  total  indifference 
upon  the  subject ;  for  we  nowhere  find  in  their  character 
the  respect  for  the  church,  which  is  a  marked  feature  of 
that  religion.  In  1588,  Lord  Dacre  complains  heavily  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  that,  having  taken  a  notorious  freebooter, 
called  Dyk  Irwen,  the  brother  and  friends  of  tbe  outlaw 
had,  in  retaliation,  seized  a  man  of  some  property,  and  a 
relation  of  Lord  Dacre,  called  JeOrey  Middleton,  as  he 
returned  from  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Ninian's.  in  Galloway; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of  his  character  as  a 
true  pilgrim,  and  -the  Scottbh  monarch's  safe  conduct, 
they  continued  to  detain  him  in  their  fastnesses,  until  be 
should  redeem  the  said  arrant  thief,  Dyk  Irwen.  Tbe 
abbeys,  which  were  planted  upon  the  Border,  neither  seem 
to  have  been  much  respected  by  the  English,  noi^by  the 
Scottish  barons.  They  were  repeatedly  burned  by  the 
former,  in  tbe  course  of  the  Border  wars,  and  by  the  latter 
they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  chiefly  as  the  means  of 
endowing  a  needy  relation,  or  the  subject  of  occasional  plun- 
der. Thus,  Andrew  Home  of  Fastcastle,  about  1488, 
attempted  to  procure  a  perpetual  feu  of  certain  possessions 
belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Coldinghame;  and  being  baflBed, 
by  the  King  bestowing  that  opulent  benefice  upon  the  royal 
chapel  at  Stirling,  the  Humes  and  Hepburns  started  into 
rebellion;  asserting,  that  the  priory  should  be  conferred 
upon  some  younger  son  of  their  families,  according  to  ancient 
custom.  After  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  one  of  the  Ken 
testified  his  contempt  for  clerical  immunities  and  privileges, 
by  expelling  from  his  house  the  Abbot  of  Kelso.  These 
bickerings  betwixt  thie  clergy  and  the  barons  were  usually 
excited  by  disputes  about  their  temporal  interest.  It  was 
common  for  Uie  churchmen  to  grant  lands  in  iica  to  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen,  who.  becoming  their  vassals, 
were  bound  to  assist  and  protect  them.4  But,  as  the  pes* 
sessions  and  revenues  of  the  benefices  liecame  thus  Inter- 
mixed with  those  of  the  laity,  any  attempts  rigidly  to  enforce 
the  claims  of  tlie  church  were  usually  attended  by  the  most 
scandalous  disputes.  A  petty  warfare  was  carried  on  for 
years,  betwixt  James,  Abbot  of  Dry  burgh,  and  the  family 
of  Halliburton  of  Mertonn,  or  Newmains,  who  held  some 
lands,  from  that  abbey,  theee  possessions  were,  under  va- 
rious pretexts,  seized  and  laid  waste  by  both  parties ;  and  some 
bloodshed  took  place  in  the  contest,  betwixt  the  lay  vassals 
and  their  spiritual  superior.  The  matter  was,  at  length, 
thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  terminated  by  a  reS^ 
rence  to  his  Mi^sty ;  whose  decree  arbitral,  dated  at  Stir- 
ling, the  8thof  Biay.  1535,  proceeds  thus:  *'  Whereas  we  have 
been  advised  and  know  the  said  gentlemen,  the  HalUbur- 
tons,  to  be  leal  and  true  honest  men,  long  servants  unto  the 
saide  abbeye,  for  the  saide  landis,  stout  men  at  armes,  and 
goode  Borderers  against  Ingland;  We  doe  therefore  decree 
and  ordain,  that  they  sail  be  repossessed,  and  bruik  and 
enjoy  tlie  landis  and  steedings  they  had  of  the  said  abbeye, 
paying  the  use  and  wonte :  and  that  they  sail  be  goode  ser- 
vants to  tbe  said  venerabil  father,  like  as  they  and  their 
predecessours  were  to  the  said  venerabil  fattier,  and  his  pre- 
decessours,  and  he  a  good  master  to  them."  <    It  is  unne- 


>  Now  Dnke  of  namlltoo,  isso. 

*  In  tbe  p«rUh  of  Lintoo,  in  Rozbangbthlra,  there  Is  a  circle  or  Stooee, 
•urronndlng  a  amoetta  plot  of  Inrr,  called  Um  Trfst^  or  place  of  appoint- 
ment, wtalcb  tradition  even  to  have  been  the  rendeiToua  of  tbe  uelKhbourlng 
vrarrlora.  Tbe  name  of  tho  leader  waa  cut  In  the  tarf,  aiid  tbe  arrangement 
or  tbe  letters  aunoanced  to  bU  followers  the  ooone  which  be  bed  taken. 
See  Sfofisltcai  Aceou^t  of  lAs  fariik  of  Union. 

'  -See  Appendix. 

4  These  vassals  rensmbled.  In  some  degree,  the  Vldamcs  in  France,  and 
the  YogtcD,  or  Ylzrdomco,  of  ttic  German  abbers ;  bat  tbe  srstcm  was  nerer 


carried  regolarly  Into  effect  iu  Britain,  and  this  circamstaooe  facUiialed  tbo 
dlasolnlioo  of  tbe  religions  houses. 

'  This  decree  was  followed  bj  a  marriage  betwixt  tbe  abbot's  daogbler, 
Elisabeth  Stewart,  and  Waller  BalUburton,  one  of  the  familj  of  Newmains. 
But  even  this  alliance  did  not  secure  peace  between  tbe  veuerable  father  and 
his  vassals.  The  offspring  of  the  marriage  was  an  only  daughter,  named 
KUiabetb  Halliburton.  Ab  this  f  oung  lady  wm  ber  father's  heir,  tbe  HalU> 
bartons  resolved  that  she  should  marry  one  of  her  oooilns,  to  keep  ber  pro- 
perty in  the  clan.  Bat  as  this  did  not  suit  the  views  of  tbe  abbot,  he  carried 
off  by  force  ibc  Intended  bride,  and  married  ber,  al  SlL-IIng,  to  Aleunder 
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mwj  (0  deUIn  ite  reader  witb  oiber  lostaBCM  of  ihfr 

fifoord  wUcb  preTailed  anciently  opoo  the  ^orders,  betwixt 

tkspifiUiiJiliepberd  and  his  uotractable  flock. 

Ike  Refomution  was   late  of  finding  its.  way  inlo  tlie 

Border  wilds;  Tor,  while  the  religious  and  civil  dissensions 

fereittkbeiglii  in  1568,  Drury  writes  to  Cecil,— "Oar 

uvij  neiittioaraof  Teviotdale  are  liolden  occupied  only  to 

itttBd  10  the  pleasure  and  calling  of  tbelr  own  beads,  to 

Miejoae divenion  in  this  matter.**    Tbeinfluenoe of tbe 

Rfened  pieichers,   among  tbe  Borderers,  seems  also  to 

hire  ken  but  small ;  Tor^  b|k>d  all  occasions  of  dispute  wilb 

ikeUii,  James  YI.  was  woot  to  call  in  tbeir  assislance.— 

CiLoawooii,  p.  1S9. 

We  team  (ran  a  corloas  passage  in  tbe  life  of  Ricbard 

CuMroo,  t  liuatical  preacher  daring  the  time  of  wbst  is 

cslkd  t^  **persecoUon.*'  that  some  of  tbe  Borderers  re- 

Uioed  to  i  late  period  their  indifference  about  religious 

Bitten,  iller  having   been  licenced  at  Haugbbead,  in 

Tcfiotdale.  be  was,  according  to  liis  biograpber,  sent  first 

lirreicbiBAmiandale.     «« He  said,  <  bow  can  1  go  tbere? 

Ikaov^bat  sort  of  people  tbey  are.*— *  But,'  Mr.  Wekb 

aid,  >  )oar  way,  Ritchie,  and  set  tbe  fire  of  bell  to  their 

taib.*  He  went ;  and,  the  first  day,  be  preached  upon  that 

lol.  Bom  9kaU  I  put  thee  among  the  ehildren^  etc.    In 

ikippilcatioB,  he  said,  '  Put  you  among  the  children  I  tbe 

lApriiig  of  tbieTes  and  robbers  I  we  have  all  beard  of  An- 

mdaie  thfevcs.*    Some  of  them  got  a  merciful  cast  that 

day,  aadiold  aAerwards.  that  it  was  tlie  first  field-meeting 

tbey  everaiteoded,  and  that  tbey  went  out  of  mere  curiosity, 

!•  Kc  a  Bliister  preach  in  a  tent,  and  people  sit  on  the 

grosML  "^Ii/«  of  Richard  Cameron.  * 

Oeiaad.  an  enthaslasttc  Cameronian,  lieutenantrcolonel 
if  ibe  ffgimeot  lerled  after  the  Revolution  from  among  that 
vM  sad  hnatical  sect,  claims  for  tbe  wandering  preachers 
U  bh  tribe  tbe  merit  of  converting  the  Borderers.  He  In- 
fBdoeci  aeayalier  liaranguing  the  Highlanders,  and  ironl- 
cafiy  tbas  giardlng  tbcni  against  tbe  fanatic  divines : 

"  ir  tbelr  doctrine  tbcre  get  rooting, 
Tbea,  f^rewdl  tbetfl,  the  best  of  boolliig. 
lad  tbb  ye  fee  l«  rery  deer, 
Berly  opcriaice  makei  It  tppeer : 
Per  inlence.  letely  on  tbe  Borderf , 
Wbcre  ibrrewes  noagbt  bat  tbefl  and  mordcn, 
tifliMi,  cbeetinf ,  end  rceettlog , 
Slfbl  or  bead  bi  fertnnei  gtttijig,- 
Tbeir  detfgnetUm,  ee  ye  ken. 
Wee  eU  along  tbe  TaJting  M*n, 
BOW,  rebels  more  prevails  wUb  i^ords, 
Tben  drawgoons  does  wilb  gons  and  swords, 
So  Ibat  tbeir  bare  preecbiog  now 
■abes  tbe  msli-basb  keep  tbe  cow, 
Seller  tban  Scots  or  Eogllsb  kings 
Co»ld  do  by  killing  tbem  witb  strings. 
lea.  tbose  tbat  were  tbe  greatest  rogues, 
PoUowra  tbem  over  bills  and  bognes. 
Crying  for  mercy  and  /or  preacbtng. 
For  ibej'll  now  bMt.no  otbers  teacblng.** 

CUUmd'M  f  ossM,  1007,  p.  10. 


The  poet  of  tbe  Wblgi  might  exaggerate  the  success  oC 
their  teachers;  yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  doctrine  of 
iDsuboi'dinaUon,  joined  to  their  vagrani  and  lawless  habits, 
was  calculated  strongly  to  conciliate  Border  bearers. 

But,  though  the  church,  In  these  frontier  counties,  altractecl 
little  veneration,  no  part  of  Scotland  teemed  with  supersti- 
tious fears  and  observances  more*  tban  tbey  did.  "^be 
I>alesmen/'  *  says  Lesley, "  never  count  tbeir  beads  with  such 
earnestness  as  when  they  set  out  upon  a  predatory  expedi- 
tion." Penances,  the  composition  betwixt  guilt  and  con- 
science, were  also  firequent  upon  the  Borders.  Of  this  we 
have  a  record  In  many  bequests  to  the  church,  and  in  some 
more  lasting  monuments;  such  as  tbe  Tower  of  Repen* 
tance,  nearHoddam  Castle,  In  Dumfrles-sblre,  and,  according 
to  vulgar  tradition,  the  church  of  Linton,^  in  Roxburgh- 
shire. In  the  Appendix  to  this  Introduction,  No.  IV.,  tlie 
reader  will  find  a  curious  league,  or  treaty  of  peace,  betwixt 
two  hostile  clans,  by  which  tbe  beads  of  each  became  bound 
to  make  the  four  pilgrimages  of  Scotland,  for  tbe  benefit  of 
the  souls  of  tbose  of  the  opposite  clan,  who  bad  fallen  in  (be 
feud.  These  were  superstitions,  flowing  immediately  from 
the  nature  of  the  Catholic  religionj  but  there  was,  upon  the 
Border,  no  lack  of  otbers  of  a  more  general  nature.  Such 
was  the  universal  belief  in  spells,  of  which  some  traces  may 
yet  remain  In  the  wild  parts  of  the  country.  These  were 
common  In  the  days  of  the  learned  Bishop  Nicokon^  who 
derives  them  from  the  time  of  the  Pagap  Danes.  *'Tbis 
conceit  was  the  more  heightened,  by  reflecting  upon  the 
natural  superstition  of  our  Borderers  at  this  day,  who  were 
much  better  acquainted  with,  and  do  more  firmly  belieic, 
their  old  legendary  stories,  of  fblrles  and  witches^  tban  tlie 
articles  of  tbeir  creed.  And  to  convince  me,  yet  farther, 
that  they  are  not  utter  strangers  to  the  black  art  of  their 
forefathers,  I  met  with  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  showed  me  a  book  of  spells  and  magical  receipts,  taken, 
two  or  three  days  before,  in  the  pocket  of  one  of  our  moss- 
troopers: wherein,  among  many  other  colouring  feats,  was 
prescribed  a  certain  remedy  for  an  ague,  by  applying  a  few 
barbarous  characters  to  the  body  of  tbe  party  distempered. 
These,  methought*  were  very  near  a-kin  to  Wormlus's  Ram 
Runer,  which,  he  says,  difl^Dred  wholly  In  figure  and  shape 
(torn  the  common  runa.  For,  though  be  -tells  us  that  these 
jRom  Runer,  were  so  called,  Eo  quod  molestias,  doloree, 
morhotque  hieee  infiigere  inimicis  eolUi  tunt  magi ;  yet 
ills  great  friend,  Amg.  Jonv*  more  to  our  purpose,  says, 
that— Ht«  etiam  uH  9unt  ad  benefaciendum,  medicandum 
tarn  animi  quam  corporis  morbi$ :  atque  ad  ipsos  caco- 
drnmonee  pellendos  et  fugandos,  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  a  draught  of  this  spell,  because  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportimity  of  learning  whether  it  may  not  be  an  ordinary 
one,  and  to  lie  met  with,  among  others  of  the  same  nature. 
In  Paracelsus,  or  Cornelius  Agrlppa.**— lefter  from  Ri- 
shop  Nicolson  to  Mr,  Walker ;  vide  Camden's  Rrittannia, 
Cumberland.    Even  in  the  Editor's  younger  days,  be  can 


,  i  brelbtf'  oT  tbe  Laird  of  Balgooy,  a  relatiqn  and  follower  of  bia 
■n.  rrea  ible  oaarrlage  spmng  ibe  Erskloes  of  ShlelfleM.  This  eiplolt 
'ite  sSbel  rrrlTcd  tbe  frad  betnixt  bim  and  tbe  naliibartoos,  whicb 
■%  miei  wilb  tbe  diasolailoo  of  tbe  abbey.— MS.  Bulory  of  Bal^bwion 
IC9  eUtartm. — [Tbl«  bistory  of  Ibe  Ikmily,  a  principal  brancb  of 
> sir  W.S.  bloBseir  r^reaeoted,  was  printed  (not  pobHsbed)  by  bim, 
•  lairedoetioo  sod  Rotes,  in  1820.— En.] 


'Tkb^ 


I  for  •  abort  lime  cbaplaln  in  tbe  family  of  Sir  Walter 
|M>  atleixled  tbe  meetings  of  tbe  Indnlged  Presbyterians ; 
tbla  conduct  u  a  compromise  wilb  the  font  Send 
.^  iftjiijiiTil  from  tbe  family.   Be  was  slain  in  a  sfctrmlsb  at 
baqweslbliiv  bl*  name  to  tbe  sect  of  fanallcs  still  called  Camt- 


bcilawed  opoo  tbe  Borderers, from  tbe  names  of  tbtvarlow 


districts;  as  Tetlotdsle,  Llddesdale,  Eskdale,  Ewsdalc,  Aonandale,  ete. 
Bence,  an  old  ballad  distlogubbes  tbe  nortb  u  tbe  country, 

"  Where  erery  rlrer  gires  name  to  a  dale.** 

fjB-oie-lalion  o/  i/<. 

)  Tbia  amaB  cborcb  Is  foonded  open  a  little  bill  of  sand,  in  wMeh  no 
stone  of  tbe  stie  of  an  egg  Is  said  to  have  been  fbnnd,  although  tbe  nelgh-^ 
booring  soil  Is  sharp  and  gravdiy.  Tradition  aeooaots  for  Ibis,  by  in- 
forming OS,  Ibat  tbe  foundresses  were  two  sisters,  upon  whose  aocoans 
much  blood  bad  been  splU  on  tbat  spot;  and  that  the  penance  Imposed  oi^ 
tbe  fair  causers  of  tbe  slaughter,  was  an  order  Arom  Ibe  rope  to  sift  tbesan^ 
of  Ibe  bin,  upon  which  their  church  wu  to  he  erected.  This  story  may» 
perhaps,  have  aome  foundation;  for  In  tbe  churchyard  wa%dlsooTered  a 
single  graTCoeatalnlog  no  fewer  then  flfty  afcalla,  most  of  wblcb  bore  tb% 
marha  of  having  been  clell  by  violeoce. 


so 


'Salter  scotts  poetical  works. 


remember  the  currency  of  certain  spells,  Tor  curing  sprains, 
bums,  or  dislocations,  to  which  popular  credulity  ascribed 
unfoillng.  eQcacy. '  Charms,  bowcver,  against  spiritual 
enemies,  were  yet  more  common  than  those  intended  to 
cure  corporeal  complaints.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  a  fan- 
tastic remedy  well  suited  an  imaginary  disease. 

There  were,  upon  the  Borders,  many  consecrated  wells, 
fbr  resorting  to  which  the  people's  credulity  is  severely  cen- 
sured by  a  worthy  physician  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  himself  believed  in  a  shower  of  living  herrings  having 
fallen  near  Dumfries.  *'Many  run  superstitiously  to  other 
wells,  and  there  obtain,  as  they  imagine^  health  and  ad-* 
vantage ;  and  there  they  offer  bread  and  cheese,  or  money, 
by  throwing  them  into  the  well.**  In  another  part  of  the 
MS.  occurs  the  following  passage :  "In  the  bounds  of  the 
lands  of  Eccles,  belonging  to  a  lineage  of  the  name  of  Mait- 
land,  there  is  a  loch  called  the.  Dowloch,  of  old  resorted  to 
with  much  superstition,  as  medicinal  both  for  men  and 
beasts,  and  that  with  such  ceremonies,  as  are  shrewdly  sus- 
pected to  have  been  begun  with  witchcraft,  and  increased 
afterwards  by  magical  directions  :  For,  bringing  of  a  cloth, 
or  somewhat  that  did  relate  to  the  bodies  of  men  and  women, 
and  a  shackle,  or  tether,  belonging  to  cow  or  horse,  and 
these  being  cast  into  the  loch,  if  they  did  float,  it  was  taken 
for  a  good  omen  of  recovery,  and  a  part  of  the  water  car- 
ried to  the  patient,  though  to  remote  places,  without  salute 
Ing  or  speaking  to  any  they  met  by  the  way ;  but,  if  they 
did  sink,  the  recovery  of  the  party  was  hopeless.  This 
custom  was  of  late  much  curbed  and  restrained ;  but  since 
the  discovery  of  many  medicinal  fountains  near  to  the  place* 
the  vulgar,  holding  that  It  may  be  as  medicinal  as  these  are, 
at  this  time  begin  to  re-assume  their  former  practice.*'— ^e- 
count^of  Presbytery  ofPenpont,  in  Macfarlane*s  MSS. 

The  idea,  that  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  return  to  haunt 
the  place,  where  on  earth  they  have  suffered,  or  have  rejoiced, 
iSk  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  common  to  the  popular 
creed  of  all  nations.  *  The  just  and  noble  sentiment,  im- 
planted in  our  bosoms  by  the  Deity,  teaches  us  that  we  shall 
not  slumber  for  ever,  as  the  beasts  that  perish.  Human 
vanity,  or  credulity,  chequers,  with  its  own  inferior  and 
baser  colours,  the  noble  prospect,  which  is  alike  held  out  to 
us  by  philosophy  and  by  religion.  We  feel,  according  to 
the  ardent  expression  of  the  poet,  that  we  shall  not  wholly 
die;  ^  but  from  hence  we  vainly  and  weakly  argue,  that 
the  same  scenes,  the  same  passions,  shall  delight  and  actuate 


the  disembodied  spirit,  which  affected  It  while  in  Its  tene- 
ment of  clay.  Hence  the  popular  belief,  that  the  soul  haunts 
the  spot  where  the  murdered  body  is  interred;  that  its  ap- 
pearances are  directed  to  bring  down  vengeance  on  its  mur- 
xlerers;  or  that,  having  left  its  terrestrial  form  in  a  dIsUnt 
clime,  it  glides  before  its  former  friends,  a  pale  spectre,  to 
warn  them  of  ila  decease.  Such  tales,  the  foundation  of 
which  Is  an  argument  from  our  present  feelings  to  those  of 
the  spiritual  world,  form  the  broad  and  universal  basis  of 
the  popular  superstition  regarding  departed  spirits ;  against 
which  reason  has  striven  in  vain,  and  universal  experience 
has  offered  a  disregarded  testimony.  These  legends  are 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  barbarous  tribes ;  and,  on  the  Bor- 
ders, they  were  received  with  most  unbounded  faith.  It  is 
true,  that  these  supernatural  adversaries  were  no  longer  op- 
posed by  the  sword  and  battle-axe,  as  among  the  unconverted 
Scandinavians.  Prayers,  spells,  and  exorcisms,  particularly 
in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  were  the  weapons 
of  the  Borderers,  or  rather  of  their  priests  and  cunning 
men,  against  their  adrlal  enemy  .^  The  belief  in  ghosts, 
which  has  been  well  termed  the  last  lingering  phantom  of 
superstition,  still  maintains  its  ground  upon  the  Borders. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  superstitious  belief  In 
witchcraft,  which  gave  rise  to  so  much  cruelly  and  perse- 
cution during  the  seventeenth  century .  There  were  several 
executions  upon  the  Borders  for  this  imaginary  crime, 
which  was  usually  tried,  not  by  the  ordinary  judges,  but  by 
a  set  of  country  gentlemen,  acting  under  commission  from 
the  Privy  Council.^ 

Besides  these  grand  articles  of  superstitious  belief,  the 
creed  of  the  Borderers  admitted  the  existence  of  sundry 
classes  of  subordinate  spirits,  to  whom  were  assigned  pe- 
euliar  employments.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  Fairies, 
concerning  whom  the  reader  will  find  a  long  dissertation 
in  this  Volume.  The  Brownie  formed  a  class  of  beings, 
distinct  in  habit  and  disposition  Arom  the  freakish  and  mis- 
chievous elves.  He  was  meagre,  shaggy,  and  wild  in  his 
appearance.  Thus  Cleland,  in  his  satire  against  the  High- 
landers, compares  them  to 

**  Faano,  or  Bnwniet^  It  je  win. 
Or  Satyref  come  rrom  Atlas  Dill.** 

In  the  daytime,  he  lurked  in  remote  recesses  of  the  old 
houses  which  he  delighted  to  haunt;  and,  in  the  night,  se- 
dulously employed  himself  In  discharging  any  task  which 


'  Among  tbeie  m«y  be  reckoned  the  loppoeed  loflaence  of  Irlsb  oartb, 
in  curing  the  pplaon  of  tddcrt,  orother  Tenomooi  replUee.— Tbli  virloe  ia 
eitended  bj  popular  creduUtf  to  the  natlrei,  and  eren  to  the  animals,  of 
Uiberiita.  A  gentleman  (nho  was  educated  to  medicine,  by  the  way|, 
bitten  by  some  reptile,  so  as  to  occasion  a  great  swelling,  seriously  assured 
the  Editor,  that  be  ascribed  bb  cure  to  potling  the  atTected  ttnger  into  tbe 
mouth  of  an  Irish  more. 

'  See  Aosselas.  ^  Non  omnls  moriar.-IToa. 

4  One  of  the  moat  noted  apparitions  is  supjHMed  to  haunt  Spedlin*a  Castle 
Mar  Lochmalwn,  the  ancient  baronial  residence  of  the  Jardlaes  of  Apple- 
girtb.  It  4i  said  that,  in  exercise  of  bis  territorial  Jurisdiction,  one  of  tbe 
■ndent  lairds  bad  imprisoned,  in  the  Jfosiy  Jfore,  or  dungeon  of  the  castle, 
a  person  named  Porteous.  Being  called  suddenly  to  Edluborgb.  the  laird 
discovered,  as  be  entered  tbe  West  Port,  that  be  bad  brongbt  along  with 
biro  tbe  key  of  tbe  dungeon.  Struck  with  the'  utmost  horror,  be  sent  back 
bis  servant  to  relieve  tbe  prisoner,  but  it  was  too  late.  Tbe  wretched  t>eing 
was  found  lying  upon  the  steps  descending  from  the  door  of  the  vault, 
starved  to  death.  In  the  agonies  of  hunger,  he  had  gnawed  tbe  flesh  from 
Ode  of  hit  arms.  That  bis  sfMCtre  should  haunt  tbe  castle,  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  sqcb  a  tragedy.  ludeed,  its  visits  became  so  frequent,  that 
a  clergyman  of  eminence  was  employed  to  exorcise  It.  After  a  contest  of 
twenty*four  bourr,  the  man  of  art  prevailed  so  fares  to  confine  tbe  goblin 
to  the  Mauy  More  of  tbe  castle,  where  lis  shrieks  ond  cries  are  still  beard. 
A  port,  at  le«|^t,  of  the  spell,  depends  upon  tbe  (NreservaUoa  of  Uie  ancient 
black-lettered  Bible,  employed  by  the  exorcist.  It  wm  some  years  ago 
ibooght  neomary  to  bare  this  Bible  r*b<mnd ;  bat  m  aoon  m  It  wts  re- 


moved from  the  csstle,  the  spectre  commenced  bis  nocturnal  orgies,  with 
ten-fold  hoUe ;  and  it  Is  verily  believed  that  be  would  have  burst  flrom  hi* 
confinement,  had  not  the  sacred  volume  been  speedily  replaced. 

A  Mass  John  Scott,  mhilsier  of  Peebles,  is  reported  to  have  been  the  last 
renowned  exorclser,  end  to  have  lost  bis  life  In  a  contest  with  an  obstinate 
spirit.  This  was  owing  to  tbe  conceited  rashness  of  a  young  clergyman, 
who  commenced  tbe  ceremony  of  la) log  tbe  ghost  before  the  arrival  of 
Mass  John.  It  is  the  nature,  It  seems,  of  spirits  disembodied,  as  well  aa 
embodied,  to  Increase  in  strength  and  presumption,  in  proportion  to  the 
advantages  which  they  may  gain  over  the  opponent.  Tbe  youug  clergyman 
losing  courage,  tbe  horrors  of  the  scene  were  Increosed  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  asMass  Jobn  approached  the  bouse  In  which  it  passed,  he  beheld  the 
slates  and  tiles  flyiog  fi-om  tbe  roof,  as  if  dispersed  with  a  whirlniod.  At 
his  entry,  be  perceived  all  tbe  wax-tapers  ( the  most  essential  instrumenta 
of  conjuration)  extlugulsbed,  except  one,  which  already  burned  blue  in  tbn 
socket.  The  arrival  of  tbe  experienced  sage  changed  tbe  scene :  be  brought 
the  spirit  to  reason ;  but  unfortunately,  w  bile  addressing  a  word  of  adrlce 
or  censure  to  bis  rash  brother,  be  pennltted  tbe  gbost  to  obtain  the  latt 
word:  a  circumstance  whlcb,  to  all  colloquies  of  tbli  nature.  Is  strictly  to 
be  guarded  against.  This  fatal  overstght  occasioned  bis  falling  Into  a  lin- 
gering disorder,  of  which  be  never  recovered. 

A  carious  poem,  upon  the  laying  of  a  ghost,  forms  article  No  V.  of  tbe 
Appendix. 

'  I  have  seen,  penet  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Oarden,  tbe  record  of  the  trial  of 
a  witch,  who  was  burned  at  Duoovc.  She  was  tried  la  tbe  manner  abom 
mentioned. 
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le thought  mighi  be  acceptable  to. the  family,  to  whose 
imrice  be  bad  devoted  himself. '  His  name  is  probably 
deriTed  Cram  tbe  Partuni,  whom  Geryase  of  Tilbury  de- 
scribes thus : — "Ecce  enim  in  Anglia  dcnnones  quosdam 
kAent,  d^mones,  inqttam,  nescio  dixerim,  an  secreta  et 
tfM<ff  gneroltdtMj  effigies,  qua  Galli  Neptunos,  Angli 
FofttuuM  nominani.  Istis  insitum  est  quod  sitnplicitch 
Urn  fortmuiiorutn  coUmorum  amplectuntur,  et  cum  rioc- 
titnat  pn)pi9r  domestieas  operas  agunt  vigilicu,  suhito 
tkauitjttnui*  ad  iffnetn  ealifiuni,  et  ranuncuUu  ex  sinu 
frojtttas^  prvnis  itnposUas  comedunt,  senili  vuliu,  facie 
emugata^  statwra  pttsilli,  dimidium  pollicis  non  haben^ 
Uu  Panmculis  eoncertis  induuniur,  et  si  quid  gestan-^ 
Aim  in  domo  fuerit,  aui  onerosi  operis  agendum,  ad  ope- 
nndum  se  jungunt,  citius  humana  facilitate  expediunt, 
li  iU'u  insitum  esi,  ut  obsequi  possir^  et  obesse  non  pos^ 
sint. '"—OiiA.  Imp.  p.  9^.  In  eTery  respect,  saving  only 
the  kedUsg  upon  frogs,  which  was  probably  an  attribute  of 
ike  Gailk  spirits  alone,  the  above  description  corresponds 
wiib  that  of  tbe  Scottish  Brownie,  whose  very  name  is  a 
conupiloa,  \n  all  probability,  of  Portunus.  But  the  Brow- 
ait,  althoogb,  like  Milton's  lubbar  Gend,  be  loves  to  stretch 
bimsdf  by  tbe  fire,'  does  not  drudge  from  the  hope  of  re^ 
eaupatse.  On  tbe  contrary,  so  delicate  is  his  attachment, 
Ibit  the  oOer  of  reward,  but  particularly  of  food,  infallibly 
actasioiis  his  disappearance  for  ever.*  We  learn  from  Olaus 
Magnus,  that  spirits,  somewhat  similar  in  tiicir  operations 
to  tbe  Brownie,  were  supposed  to  haunt  the  Swedish  mines. 
Tbe  passage.  In  tbe  translation  of  1658,  runs  thus  :  "This 
Is  coUectcd  in  iHiefe,  that  in  northerne  iiiugdomes  there  are 
great  armies  of  devils,  that  have  their  services,  which  they 
perfiorm  with  tbe  inhabitants  of  these  countries :  but  they 
are  nmst  frequently  in  rocks  and  mines,  where  they  break, 
dnve,  aadmake  tbem  hollow  :  which  also  thrust  in  pitchers 
and  bttckeis,  and  carefully  fit  wheels  and  screws,  whereby 
t^  are  dnwB  upwards ;  and  they  shew  tliemselves  to  tbe 
labMrers,  when  they  list,  like  phantasms  and  ghosts,"  It 
Bo  improbable  conjecture,  that  the  Brownie  is  a 


legitimate  descendant  of  the  Lar  Familiaris  of  tbe  ancients. 

A  being,  totally  distinct  from  those  hitherto  mentioned,  is 
the  Bogle,  or  Goblin;  a  freakish  spirit,  who  delights  rather 
to  perplex  and  frighten  mankind,  than  either  to  serve,  or 
seriously  to  hurt  them.  This  is  the  Esprit  Follet  of  the 
French;  and  Puck,  or  Robin  Good  fellow,  though  enlisted 
by  Shakspeare  among  the  fairy  band  of  Oberon,  properly 
belongs  to  this  class  of  phantoms.  Shellycoat,  a  spirit,  who 
resides  in  the  waters,  and  has«given  his  name  to  many  a 
rock  and  stone  upon  the  Scottish  coast,  belongs  also  to  the 
class  of  bogles.3  When  he  appeared,  he  seemed  to  be 
decked  with  marine  productions,  and,  in  particular,  with 
shells,  whose  clattering  announced  bis  approach.  From 
this  circumstance  he  derived  his  name.  He  may,  perhaps, 
be  identified  with  the  goblin  of  the  northern  English,  which, 
in  the  towns  and  cities,  Durham  and  Newcastle  for  eiample, 
tuid  thenameofl^arjjfue<r;4  but,  in  tbe  country  villages, 
was  more  frequently  termed  Brag.  He  usually  ended  his 
mischievous  frolics  with  a  horse-laugh. 

Shellycoat  must  not  be  confounded  with  Kelpy,  a  water- 
spiritaiso,  butofa  much  more  powerful  and  malignant  nature. 
His  attributes  have  been  the  subject  of  a  poem  in  Lowland 
Scottish,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Jameison  of  Edinburgh^ 
which  adorns  tbe  pages  of  this  collection.  OtKelpy,  therefore, 
it  is .  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  at  present. 

Of  all  these  classes  of  spirits  it  maybe,  in  genera],  ob- 
served, that  their  attachment  was  supposed  to  be  local,  and 
not  personal.  They  haunted  -the  rook,'  the  stream,  tbe 
ruined  castle,  without  regard  to  the  persons  or  families  to 
whom  the  property  belonged.  Hence  they  differed  entirely 
from  that  species  of  spirits,  to  whom,  .in  the  Highlands,  is 
ascribed  the  guardianship,  or  superintendence,  of  a  parti- 
cular clan,  or  family  of  distinction ;  and  who,  perhaps  yet 
more  than  the  Brownie,  resemble  the  classic  household  gods. 
Thus,  In  a mS.  history  of  Moray,  we  are  informed,  that  tbe 
family  of -Gurlinbeg  is  haunted  by  a  spirit,  called  Garlin 
Sodaefe«r;  that  of  thefibron  of  Kincbardin,  by  Lamhdearg,s 
or  Redhand,  a  spectre,  one  of  whose  hands  is  as  red  as  blood ; 


**  how  tbe  dmdglng  goblla  swet. 

To  eara  Um  cream-bowl  doly  wt; 
WlMO.  lo  oao  BighU  ere  gUmpte  of  moro, 
fiia  shadovvf  flail  bad  ihresb'd  the  cora, 
Tliat  leo  day-lab'rers  could  not  end  ; 
Tfara  ilef  bim  down  tbe  lubber  fiend, 

atmch'd  oat  aU  tbe  cblmoey'i  ieoglh, 
at  tbo  Are  bis  bairy  strengtb ; 
lad,  craiHf  oil,  ool  of  doors  be  flings. 
En  Uie  flrst  cock  bis  matin  rings/' 

i^Miegro. 

i^imiali  la  a  ScotlUh  family  protracted  tbelr  Tlgiis  around  tbe 

rnie,  weary  of  being  eidaded  from  tbe  midnlgbt  beartb, 

at  the  door,  stfenied  to  watcb  tbeir  departure,  snd  thus 

:—"*  Caag  a'  lo  your  beds,  sirs,  and  dlana  put  out  tbe  wee 

*  l>ftisUaf  a  Brownie,  wbo  bannled  a  Border  family,  now  extinct,  tbat 

t^  is^  hsiisf  taJien  ooexpecledly  in  labour,  and  tbe  servant,  wbo  was 

'I'nd.tsfMe  lo  Jedl>argb  for  tbe  safs-Zirinflw^sluiwing  no  great  alertness 

a  miliar,  Lbe  famliiar  spirit  silpt  on  tbe  greatcoat  of  the  lingering  do- 

fo  tbe  town  on  the  laird's  best  borse,  and  returned  with  tbe 

engpt.    During  tbe  short  space  of  bis.  absence,  the  Tweed, 

*^  tev  maU  o«eeesartly  ford,  rose  to  a  dangerous  height.   Biownle, 

**»  swMi^ui  ii J  bi«  charge  with  ell  the  rapidity  of  tbe  ghostly  loTer  of 

*"•(,  "scaac  lo  be  stopped  by  tbls  obstacle.    He  01un^ed  in  wHh  tbe  tef- 

^•W  b^,  mud  landed  ber  In  safety  where  her  Services  were  wanted. 

*'^p«  Ac  borv*  fnio  tbe  stable,  I  where  it  was  afterwsrds  found  in  a 

^p^g^  J 1^  proeeeded  to  the  room  of  tbe  servant,  whose  duly  he  had 

..^    flndlotf  bim  Just  in  tbe  act  of  drawing  oa  bis  boots^,  he 

la  blsn  ■  u*o>i  merciless  drubbing  wUh  lUs  own  honwwblp. 

^«  Laaortaot  aarrice  excited  tb^  graillade  of  the  laird ;  wbo  uoder- 

^  ite  Brossoie  bad  been  beard  to  eipress  a  wl^h  to  hare  a  green 

^*«nd  a  Tfrtfiw"*  ot  tbal  coloor  to  be  made  and  left  lu  bis  haunts. 

^bsi  aifof  tbe  green  coa<«  1^*"  ^^  bever  soen  more.    We  may 


snppoae,  tbat,  lifM  of  bis  domestic  drudgery,  he  went  la  bis  new  ilTery  to 
Join  tbe  falries.-Ss«  Ippsad^x,  No.  YI. 

Tbe  lasl  Brownie  known  lo  Ettrick  Fot-est,  resided  la  Bo<&beck,  a  wild 
and  'solitary  spot,'  near  tbe  bead  of  Hoftet  Water,  where  he  exercised  bis 
fuocHoos  uodistorlicd,  ttU  tiia  scrupulous  devotion  of  an  old  lady  indocad 
her  to  kit*  him  awaf^  as  it  wa^rmed,  by  placing  in  hXa  haunt  a  porringer 
of  milk  and  a  piece  of  m^ney.  After  receiving  this  bint  to  depart,  be  Was 
lieard  tbe  wbole  night  lo  bowl  and  cry,  "Farewell  (b  bonnie  Bodsbeck  t  '* 
which  be  was  compailed  to  abandon 'for  ever.    1803. 

Mr.  Ilofg,  the  Etti  Ick  Shepherd,  has  written  s  tale,  in  which  the  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck  is  explained  as  being  pne  of  the  fugiiive  Cameroulans.    4830. 

3  One  of  ills  pranks  is  thus  narrated  :  Tivo  men;  In  a  very  dark  night, 
approaching  the  iMnks  of  the  Ettrick,  beard  a  doleful  voice  from  lis  waves 
repeatedly  exclaim-" Lost !  Lost!"  Tbey  followed  tbe  sound,  wbleb 
seemed  to  be  tbe  voice  of  a  drowning  pen>on,  and,  to  tbelr  InUoite  asloolsh- 
ment,  they  found  that  it  ascended  the  river.  Sliil  tbey  continued,  during 
a  long  and  tempestuous  night,  to  follow  tbe  cry' of  tbe  malicious  sprite ; 
and  arriving,  twfore  morning's  dawn,  at  tbe  very  sources  of  the  river,  tbo 
voice  was  now  heard  descending  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  ht^ 
which  they  arise.  Tbe  failgued  and  deluded  travellers  now  relinquished 
tbe  pursuit ;  and  bad  no  sooner  done  so,  than  tbey  beard  Sbellycoal  ap- 
plauding, in  loud  bursts  of  laughter,  bis  successful  roguetr.  Tbe  spirit  was 
supposed  particularly  to  baunt  the  old  bouse  of  ^orioberry  siluatod  on  tbe 
river  Dermitage*,  in  Liddesdaie. 

4  This  is  a  sort  of  spirit  peculiar  to  those  towns.  Oe  bu  made  bis  a|^ 
pearanoe  In  tiiis  very  year  ( 1809)  in  tbat  of  Yorit,  if  the  vulgar  may  be  cre- 
dited. His  name  b  derived  by  Grose,  from  bis  appearing  near  Imts  or 
siiies,  tTul  seems  rather  to  come  fcom  the  German  Bahr-Gelst,  or  Spirit  of 
the  Bier. 

^  Tbe  following  notice  of  Laralidearg  occurs  in  another  accoimt  of 
Stratlispey,  ojMid  Macfarlane's  MSS. :— "  There  Is  much  talk  of  a  spirit  called 
Lf^-trg^  wlK>  frequents  tbe  Gleomore.  Qe  appears  with  a  red  hand,  in  the 
babit  of  a  soldier,  and  cballeoges  men  to  flght  w  lib  bim ;  as  lately  as  lOfitt, 
be  fought  wllb  three  bcoliiers,  one  after  aaotber,  who  immediately  tbertv 
oner  died." 
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tlnlx>rTallocbgonn,  by  May  Monlaeh,  a  female  flgurc,  whose 
left  hand  and  arm  were  covered  with  hair,  add  who  is  also  men- 
tioned In  Auhreffs  Mi9c$Uanie$,  pp.  911,212,  as  a  familiar 
attendant  upon  the  clan  Grant.  These  superstitions  were 
BO  ingrafted  in  the  popular  creed,  that  the  clerical  synods 
and  presbyteries  were  wont  to  talte  cognizance  of  them.> 

Various  other  superstitions,  regarding  magicians,  spella, 
prophecfesr  etc.,  will  claim  our  attention  in  the  progress  of 
this  worl£.*  For  the  preseiH,  therefore,  taking  the  advice 
of  an  old  Scottish  rhymer,  let  us 

"  Leara  bogles,  browaies*  gyre  carllogw,  and  gbalita/* ' 

Ftyling  of  folwart  and  Mon  tgomery . 

The  domestic  economy  of  the  Borderers  nezt  engages  oar 
attention.  That  the  revenues  of  the  chieftain  should  be  ex- 
pended in  rude  hospitality,  was  the  natural  result  of  his 
situation.  His  wealth  consisted  chiefly  in  herds  of  cattle, 
which  were  consumed  by  the  kinsmen,  vassals,  and  follow- 
ers, who  aided  him  to  acquire  and  to  protect  tbem.^ 

We  learn  (Vom  Lesley,  that  the  Borderers  were  tempe- 
rate in  their  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  w«  are  there- 
fore left  to  conjecture  how  they  occupied  the  Jtlme^  when 
winter,  or  when  accident,  confined  them  to  their  habita- 
tions. The  little  learning  which  existed  in  the  middle  ages, 
glimmered,  a  dim  and  dying  flame,  in  the  .religioas  houses, 
and  even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  its  beams  became 
ndre  widely  difllised»  they  were  flir  flrom  penetrating  the 
recesses  of  the  Border  mountains.  T)ie  tales  of  tradition, 
the  song,  with  the  pipa  or  harp  of  the  minstrel,  were  pro- 
bably the  sole  resousoes  against  ennuit  during  the  short 
Intervals  of  repose  frpm  military  ailventure. 

This  brings  us  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent publicatV>n. 

•  Lesley,  who  dedicates  to' the  description  4ifBordet  man- 
ifersji  chapter^  which  we  have  already  often  quoted,  no- 
tices partteularly  the  taste  of  the  Marchroen  for  music  and 
ballad  poetry.    "  Plaeent  admodumsihi  sua  muHca,  et 


rythmieis  muU  caniionihus,  gwu  de  majonun  suorvm 
gestU,  aut  ingmiosis  predandi  preeandive  gtratagemaH- 
buM  ip$i  con/lngfunf."— LesljBCS,  In  capite  de  ttiori&tis 
eortrni,  qui  Scotia  limiies  Angliam  ver»^9  ineolunt.  The 
more  rude  and  wild  the  state  of  society,  the  more  general 
and  violent  is  the  Impulse  received  from  poetry  and  music. 
The  muse,  whose  effusions  are  the  amusement  of  a  very 
small  part  of  a  polished  nation,  records,  in  the  fays  of  in- 
spiration, the  history,  the  laws,  the  very  religion,  of  sa- 
vages.—Where  the  pen  and  the  press  are  wanting,*  the  flow 
of  numbers  Impresses  upon  the  memory  of  posterity  the 
deeds  and  sentiments  of  their  forefathers.  Verse  is  naturally 
connected  with  mqsic ;  and,  among  a  rude  people)  the  union 
is  seldom  broken.  B^  this  natural  alliance,  the  lays, 
"steeped  in  the  stream  of  harmony,"  are.  more  easily  re- 
tained by  the  reciter,  and  produce  upon  his  audience  a 
more  Impressive  efllsct.  Hence,  there  has  hardly  been  found 
to  exist  a  nation  so  brutishly  rude,  as  not  to  listen  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  songs  of  their  bards,  recouming  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  forefathers,  recording  their  laws  and-  moral 
precepts,  or  hymning  the  praises  of  their  deities.  But  where 
the  feelings  are  frequently  stretched  to  the  highest  pitch, 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  of  (ianger  and  military  adven- 
ture, this  predisposition  of  a  savage  people,  to  admire  their 
own  rude  poetry  and  fousic,  is  heightened,  and^its  tone  be- 
comes peculiarly  determined.  It  is  not  the  peacefhl  Hlndn 
at  his  k)om,  it  is  not  the  timid  Esquimaux  in  his  canoe,  whom 
we  must  expect  to  glow  at  the  war-song  of  Tyrteus.  The 
music  and  the  poetry  of  each  countny  must  keep  pace  with 
their  usual  tone  of  mind,  as  well  as  with  the  state  ofsoclety. 
The  morality  of  their  composition  is  determined  by  the 
same  circumstances.  Those  themes  are  necessarily  chosen 
by  the  bard,  which  regard  the  favourite  exploits  of  the 
hearers ;  and  he  celebrates  only  those  virtues  whkh  from 
infancy  he  has  been  taught  to  admire.  Hence,  as  remark- 
ed by  Lesley,  the  music  and  songs  of  the  Borderers  were 
of  a  military  nature,  and  celebrated  the  valour  and  success 


■  Ttiere  U  carrent,  In  midjb  parU  of  Germanr,  a  fDocirtil  nipeniUlon 
concerning  tbe  SliUe  Yotk^  or  silent  people. —Tbeie  tbey  mippoae  to  be  at- 
tached to)iousei  of  emlnedoa,  and  to  eombl  of  a  oomber,  corraapondlog  to 
that  of  ibe  naortal  ramUf,  eacb  peraon  of  vrblcb  b«.athii8  bta  repreaentatlre 
tnongit  thaaa  doneslic  aplrita.  Wben  the  lady  of  the  family  bOM  child, 
tbe  qocen  of  the  alient  peo^  is  doiirered  In  the  same  moment.  Tbey  en> 
deavottf  to  give  warning  wben  danger  approaches  the  family,  assist  In 
warding  It  off,  and  are  sometimes  seen  to  weep  and  wrliig  their  bands 
before  ine? liable  calamity.  • 

*  [  Tbe  Mader  Is  referred  lo-Str  Waller  S<^t*s  Letters  on  Demonology  and 
Wltcbcraft,  1830,  for  a  taiore  detailed  examination  of  most  of  tbe  superstl^ 
tlons  here  alladed  Io.<~Ed.  ] 

3  So  geoeraHr  were  fheae  tales  of  dirnktirte  bellered,  that  one  WIIHam 
Lltbgow«  a  *Mi  v/oanf,  who  appears  to  hare  been  a  natlTe«  or  occasional 
Inhabitant,  of  BMroae,  Is  celebrated  by  the  polMMmpanton  who  composed 
Ms  elegy,  because 

'*  De  was  good  compahyjl  jelsts. 
And  wanton  wben  he  camo  to  feists. 
De  scorn'd  tbe  conVerae  of  great  beaata , 

O'er  a  sheep's  head ; 
He  itmgh'd  ol  storieM  about  gfiaftti ; 
BIylb  Willies  dead!** 
*.    *       Watsoh's  ScoU/t&  Poem*,  Edln.  170S. 

<  Wo  may  form  aome  fdea  of  the  style  of  life  maintained  by  tbe  Border 
warriors,  froiH  tbe  anocdoles,  banded  down  by  tradition,  concerning  Walter 
•colt  of  Harden,  wh^onrlsbed^towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteeotb  century. 
This  ancient  latrd  waa  a  renowned  freebooter,  and  nsed  to  ride  with  a  na- 
■nerons  band  of  followers.  The  spoil,  wblcb  they  carried  off  from  England, 
or  ftt>m  thair  neighboars,  wa»coneeaM  in  a  deep  and  Imperrtodft^glen,  on 
(tbe  brtok  of  which  the  old  tower  of  Harden  Is  sitnated.  Prom  ihenee  the 
cattle  were  broogbt  oat,,  ontf  by  one,  aaahey  were  ws  nted,  to  topply  the 
rode  and  plentlfnl  table  of  tbe  lafnL  When  the  laat  ^raltocT  was  killed  and 
devovred.  It  was  the  lady^a  ccatoin  to  place  on  th»  table  a  dish,  which,  on 
Mng  uneoTored,  was  fonnd  to  contain  a  pair  of  clean  spars,  a  Mnt  to  the 
Hdera  that  tbeyiiraaC  ahIR  for  tbdr  next  meal.  0pon  one  occasion,  wben 
Ibe  village  berd  waa  driving  oot  tho  cattle  to  paatnre,  tbe  old  laird  heard 


htm  fcall  loodly,  to  drive  out  Bardfn'e  com:  *  Barda's  eo«r  echoed  the 
affronted  chief—''  Is  It  come  to  that  pass?  by  my  lalth,  tbey  shall  snue  say 
Harden's  Aye,"  (cowa.|  Accordingly,  be  aonnded  bis  bogle,  mounted  bla 
horse,  set  oot  with  bis  followers,  and  returned  next  day  with  **o  bow  of 
Aye,  «ttd  a  bauen^d  [brindled]  fr«//."  On  his  return  with  this  gaUant 
prey,  be  passed  a  very  large  baystach.  II  occurred  to  tbe  provident  laird, 
that  Ibis  would  be  extremely  convenient  to  fbdder  his  new  stock  of  cattle ; 
but  as  no  means  of  tranaporting  it  were  obvious,  he  waa  fain  to  uke  leave 
of  It «« lib  this  apostivpbe,  now  proverbial :  '*  By  oiy  aoal,  bad  ye  but  four 
feet,  ye  should  not  stand  lang  there! ''  In  abort,  as  Proisaarl  says  of  a  si- 
milar claas  of  feudal  robbers,  oolhlng  catne  amlas  to  them,  that  was  not  foe 
heavy,  or  too  hot.  Tbe  same  mode  of  bonaekeeplog  characterised  meat 
Border  famillea  on  both  -aides.  A  MS.  quoted  in  Jl/tfory  of  CumherioMd^ 
p.  400,  concerning  the  Gremes  of  Metherby,  and  others  of  that  ciao,  runs 
Ibns :— -'They  were  all  stark  moae- troopers  and  arrant  thieves  :  both  to 
EngTand  and  Scotland  outlawed  :  yet  sometioaes  connived  at,  beeausr  they 
gave  IdlelTlgince  fbrth  of  Scotland,  and  would  relae  400  horse  at  any  lime, 
upon  a  reld  of  Ibe  English  Into  Scotland.**  A  saying  Is  recorded  of  a  mother 
of  Ibis  clan  to  her  Kon,  (wblcb  Is  now  become  proverbial, )  **Kde  Aeu/y, 
(Bowiand.l  kough'e  f  the  pot ; "  that  Is,  the  last  plere  of  beef  was  in  the  pot, 
and  therefore  It  waa  high  lime  for  htm  to  go  and  (Mch  more.  To  such  men 
iBight  with  Justice  I»e  applied  the  poet's  description  of  tbe  Cretan  warrior, 
traoalaled  by  my  fl'iend.  Dr.  Lcydeo  :— 

"  My  sword«  my  s(>c«r,  my  shaggy  shield, 
\SHh  tbeso  I  Ull,  wllh  these  I  sow  -, 
^Wilb  these  I  reap  my  barTest  Held, 
'  Tbe  only  wealth  tlie  Gods  bestow: 
Wllh  these  1  plant  tbe  purple  vine, 
.     With  these  1  p^esa  tbe  luscious  ^ivfi. 

My  fword,  my  spear,  ifty  ahaggy  shield, 

Tbey  make  me  lord  ofoll  below : 
For  be  who  dreads  the  lance  to  wield. 

Before  my  shaggy  shield  must  l>ow. 
Bis  linds,  bis  Ttneyards,  must  resign ;  • 
And  an  Ibat  cowards  have  Is  mlne."« 

Bybriuelap.  Aikenamm»\ 
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iflldrpitdatory  expe<liUoQS.   Razing,  like  Shakspeare*s 
pinte.  tbe  eigbih  cominandment  rrom  the  decalogue,  ihe 
■iiBtrels  praised  iheir  chieltains  Tor  the  very  exploits,  against 
fkkk  (be  laws  of  the  country  denoanced  a  capital  doom. 
Ai  oaUaved  lreetM>oler  was  to  them  a  more  interesting  per- 
too  Uian  the  King  of  ScoUauad  exerting  legal  power  to  pa- 
aiih  his  depredations  ;  and  vhen  tbe  characters  are  con- 
trtsted,  the  latter  Is  always  represented  as  a  ruthless  and 
siogiiiflirj  tyranL     Spenser's  description  of  the  bards  of 
Ireliod  applies,  in  some  degree,  to  our  ancient  Border 
poeti.  "  There  is,  among  the  Irish,  a  certain  kinde  of  peo- 
j/k  called  bardes,  which   are  to  them  instead  of  poets ; 
ffkoM  piofesMoo  Is  to  set  forth  the  praises  or  dispraises  of 
nen,  in  their  poems  or  rhymes ;  the  which  are  had  in  such 
Ugh  regard  or  esteem  amongst  tlicm,  that  none  dare  dis- 
please them,  for  fear   of  running  into  reproach  through 
ihdr  ofleoce,  aad  to  be  made  infamous  in  the  mouths  of  all 
Deo;  for  (heir  yerses  are  taken  up  with  a  general  applause, 
ud  osaal/y  smg  at  all  feasts  and  meetings,  by  certain  other 
persofis,  whose  proper  function  that  is,  who  also  receive, 
for  the  same,  great  rewardes  and  reputation  amongst  them.'* 
SpeoKr.  haTii^  bestowed  due  praise  upon  the  poets,  who 
sai^  the  praises  of  the  good  and  virtuous.  Informs  us,  that 
iht  bards,  on  the  contrary,  "seldom  use  to  choose  unto 
(kmselves  the  doings  of  good  men  for  the  arguments  of 
tbeir poems; — bat  whomsoever  they  finde  to  be  most  licen- 
tioBs  of  life,  most  bold  and  lawless  in  his  doings,  most  dan- 
feroos  and  desperate  in  all  parts  of  disobedience,  and  re- 
bdlioQs  <nsposiUon,  him  they  set  op  and  glorify  in  their 
rhythiDes ;  him  they  praise  to  the  people,  and  to  young  men 
make  aa  example  to  follow.**^—"  Eudoxu$—l  marvail  what 
kiad  of  speeches  tbey  can  find,  or  what  faces  they  can  put 
OB,  lo  praise  sach  bad  persons*  as  live  so  lawlessly  and  II- 
ceatioiisly  npon  stealths  and  spoyles,  as  most  of  them  do ;  or 
how  ihey  can  think  that  any  good  mind  will  applaud  or  ap- 
prove the  same  T  **  In  answer  to  this  question,  IretuBus,  after 
markiDg  the  gtddy  and  restless  disposition  of  the  ill-educated 
jaoth  of  Ireland,  which  made  them  prompt  to  receive  evil 
\,  adds,  that  such  a  person,  "  if  he  shall  find  any  to 
him.  and  to  give  him  any  encouragement,  as  those 
beards  aad  rhythmers  do,  for  little  reward,  or  share  of  a 
stt4eo  com,  *  then  waxeth  he  most  insolent,  and  half-mad, 
viih  the  fere  of  himself  and  his  own  lewd  deeds.    And  as 
fer  words  to  set  forth  such  lewdness,  it  Is  hard  for  them  to 
to  give  a  goodly  and  painted  show  thereunto,  borrowed 
net  flrom  the   praises  which  are  proper  to  virtue  itself. 
As  ef  a  most  notorious  thief,  and  wicked  outlaw,  which 
kai  lived  all  his  lifetime  of  spoils  and  robberies,  one  of 
Aar  bardes,  in  his  praise,  will  say,  'ttiat  he  was  none 
tfihe  idle  mUk-iops  that  were  brought  up  by  the  fireside, 
kit  that  aiost  of  his  days  he  spent  in  arms,  and  valiant  en- 
KiyriKS ;  that  he  neyer  did  eat  his  meat  i>efore  he  liad  v^on 
it  vth  te  sword ;  that  be  lay  not  all  night  slugging  In  his 
der  his  mantle,  but  used  commonly  to  keep  others 
to  defend  tlieir  lives,  and  did  light  bis  candle  at  the 
fif  their  booses  to  lead  him  in  the  darkness ;  that 
1^  diy  vas  his  night,  and  the  night  his  day  ;  that  he  loved 


not  to  be  long  wooing  of  wenches  to  yield  to  him ;  but, 
where  be  came,  he  took  by  force  the  spoil  of  other  men's 
love,  and  led  but  lamentations  to  their  lovers ;  that  bis  music 
was  not  the  harp,  nor  lays  of  love,  but  the  cries  of  people, 
and  clashing  of  armour;  and,  finally,  that  he  died,  not 
bewailed  of  many,  but  made  many  wail  when  he  died,  that 
dearly  bought  his  death.  *  Do  not  you  think.  Eudoxus,  that 
many  of  these  praises  might  be  applied  to  men  of  best  de- 
serts ?  Yet  are  they  all  yielded  to  a  most  notable  traitor, 
and  amongst  some  of  the  Irish  not  smally  accounted  of." — 
StcUe  of  Ireland.  The  same  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
so  well  pointed  out  by  Spenser,  as  dictating  tbe  topics  of  tbe 
Irish  bards,  tuned  the  Border  harps  to  the  praise  of  an  out- 
lawed Armstrong,  or  Murray. 

For  similar  reasons,  flowing  from  the  state  of  society,  the 
reader  must  not  expect  to  find,  in  the  Border  Imllads,  re- 
fined sentiment,  and,  far  less,  elegant  expression ;  although 
ttie  style  of  such  compositions  has,  in  modern  liands.  been 
found  highly  susceptible  of  both.  But  passages  might  be 
pointed  out.  In  wliich  the  rude  minstrel  has  melted  in  na- 
tural pathos,  or  risen  into  rude  energy.  Even  where  these 
graces  are  totally  wanting,  the  interest  of  tlie  stories  them- 
selves, and  the  curious  picture  of  manners  which  they  fre- 
quently present,  authorize  them  to  claim  some  respect  from 
the  public  But  it  is  not  the  Editor's  present  intention  to 
enter  upon  a  history  of  Border  poetry ;  a  subject  of  great 
difficulty,  and  wtiich  the  extent  of  his  information  does  not 
as  yet  permit  him  to  engage  in.  He  will,  therefore,  now  lay 
before  the  reader  the  plan  of  the  present  publication;  point- 
ing out  the  authorities  from  which  his  materials  are  derived, 
and  slightly  noticing  the  nature  of  the  different  classes  into 
which  he  has  arranged  them. 

The  MuvsTBELST  of  the  Scottish  Boboeb  contains  Three 
Classes  of  Poems : 

I.  BiSTOBICAL  BAL&ADS. 

II.  Romantic. 

111.  IHITATIOHS  or  THESE  COMMeiTIORS  BT  MODBtIf  AOTBOBS. 

The  Historical  Ballad  relates  events,  which  we  either 
know  actually  to  have  taken  place,  or  which  at  least, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of  poetical 
tradition,  we  n^ay  readily  conceive  to  iuive  had  some  foun- 
dation in  history.  For  reasons  already  mentioned,  such 
ballads  were  early  current  upon  the  Border.  Barbour  in- 
forms us,  that  he  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  rehearse  the  ac- 
count of  a  victory,  gained  in  Eskdale  over  the  English,  l>ecau8e 

~>'WlMBB  Itki,  thai  mar  her 
Youog  weaaeQ,  nhao  itiai  will  plaft 
Sf ng  U  amoug  Ibalm  Ilk  day." 

Tk*  Bntce^  book  xtI. 

Godscroft  also,  in  tris  history  of  the  House  of  Douglas, 
written  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  alludes  more  tlian  once 
to  the  ballads  current  upon  the  Border,  in  which  the  ex- 
ploits of  those  heroes  were  celebrated.  Such  is  the  passage 
relating  to  the  death  of  William  Douglas,  Lord  of  Liddes- 
dale,  slain  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  his  kinsman,  his  godson, 
and  his  chief."    Similar  strains  of  lamentation  were  poured 


«M 


L 


of  llM  Webb  birda,  and  perbapi  of  tboae  upon  tbe  Border, 
II  waaeoocled  bj  Bowel  Dba,  that  If  tbe  kiog'a  bard 
«  body  of  warrlora,  upon  •  predatory  excursloo,  be  should 
» irTiiiif  rnrr,  tbe  beet  cow  which  the  parly  carrlod  otr.-Xe^ei 
I.  cap.  IS. 

l4«d  or  liddetdele  beiog  at  his  paitlme,  banUng  to  Ettrick 
by  WUlloiD,  Earl  of  Dooglas,  aud  sach  as  he  had  ordaloed 
and  tbere  aasaUed,  wonoded,  and  alalo,  becide  Galeiwood, 
r  osa,  mpm  e  jcalooay  that  the  Earl  bad  concetved  of  blm  with 
m  tbe  report  goetb :  for  oo  aayeth  tbe  old  aong, 

V  Tbe  GBttnIsM of  OooglM  oat  of  her  bower  she  came, 


And  loadly  there  that  she  did  (call— 
II  is  for  the  Lord  of  Ltddesdale, 
That  I  let  all  these  tears  down  MV 

"  The  song  aUo  declareth«  how  she  did  write  her  love-letters  to  Liddesdale, 
to  dissuade  him  hrom  that  hoaUog.  It  tells  likewise  the  maimer  of  the 
takiug  of  bis  oieo,  aod  bis  own  killing  at  Galeswood ;  aud  how  he  waa 
carried  the  flrst  aigbt  to  Ltodea  kirk,  a  mile  from  Selkirk,  and  was  baried 
in  tbe  Abbey  of  Helrose.^'-GODSCBOPT,  toI.  t.  p.  144,  Ed.  1743. 

Some  fragments  o(  this  ballad  are  still  correal,  and  will  be  foaod  In  tbe 
ensaing  work.  • 
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by  the  Border  poets  oyer  the  tomb  or  the  Hero  or  Otter- 
boame ;  and  over  the  UDfortanate  youths,  who  were  dragged 
to  an  igoominiOQS  death,  from  the  very  table  at  which 
they  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  their  sovereign.  The  only 
stanza  preserved  of  this  last  ballad  is  uncommonly  ani- 
mated : 

**  Edinburgh  castio,  toaoe,  and  toare, ' 
God  grant  thoa  sink  for  ilonel 
And  that  efen  tor  the  black  dlaooret 
Erl  Doaglas  gat  therein.'* 

Who  will  not  regret,  with  the  Editor,  that  compositions 
of  such  interest  and  antiquity  should  be  now  irrecoverable? 
But  it  is  the  nature  of  popular  poetry,  as  of  popular  ap- 
plause, perpetually  to  shift  with  the  objects  of  the  time;  and 
it  is  the  frail  chance  of  recovering  some  old  manuscript, 
which  can  alone  gratify  our  curiosity  regarding  the  earlier 
efforts  of  the  Border  Muse.  Some  of  her  later  strains, 
composed  during  the  sixteenth  century,  have  survived  even 
to  the  present  day ;  but  the  recollection  of  them  has,  of  late 
years,  become  like  that  of  a  *'  tale  which  was  told."  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  these  northern  tales  appear  to  have 
been  popular  even  in  London ;  for  the  learned  Mr.  Ritson 
has  obligingly  pointed  out  to  me  Ihe  following  passages, 
respecting  the  noted  ballad  of  Dicko*  the  Cow;  *'Dicko' 
the  Cow,  that  mad  demi-lance  Northern  Borderer,  who 
plaid  his  prizes  with  the  Lord  Jockey  so  bravely.**— Nashe*s 
ffave  with  you  to  Saffren-Walden,  or  Gabriell  Harvey's 
Hunt  is  up. — 1596,  4to.  Epistle  DedicatoHe,  Sig.  A.  2. 
6.  And  in  a  list  of  books,  printed  for,  and  sold  by  P. 
Brocksby  (1688,)  occurs  '^Dick-a-the-€ow,YM)ntaining  north 
country  songs.**  >  Could  this  collection  have  been  found,  it 
would  probably  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  present 
publication ;  but  the  editor  has  been  obliged  to  draw  his 
materials  chiefly  trom  oral  tradition. 

Something  may  be  still  found  in  the  Border  cottages,  re- 
sembling the  scene  described  by  Pennicuick  :— 

*'  On  a  winter's  night  my  grannnm  spinning, 
To  mak  a  weh  of  good  Sooti  Unen ; 
Her  stool  being  placed  oext  to  the  chtmley, 
(  For  she  was  aold,  and  saw  right  dlmlr,  j 
My  Incky-dad,  an  honest  whig. 
Was  lelUag  talei  of  Bothwell-brig ; 
He  ooald  oot  miss  to  mind  the  attempt. 
For  hewasslUlog  pu'ing  hemp; 
My  aant,  whom  nane  dare  say  has  no  grace. 
Was  reading  in  the  PUgrlra's  rrogress; 
The  melkle  lasker«  Davie  Daltai, 
Was  telUng  blade  of  William  Wallace; 
My  mllher  bade  her  second  son  say. 
What  he'd  by  heart  of  DaTie  Lindsay : 
Our  herd,  whom  aH  folks  hale  that  knows  lilm, 
.  Was  bnty  banting  In  his  bosom; 

The  balms  and  oyes  were  all  within  doors : 
The  youngest  of  us  chewing  cinders. 
And  all  the  auld  aoes  telling  wonders.** 

Pehiiicvici'i  Poema,  p.  7. 

The  causes  of  the  preservation  of  these  songs  have  either 


entirely  ceased,  or  are  graduaHy  decaying.  Whether  they 
were  originally  the  composition  of  minstrels,  professing  the 
joint  arts  of  poetry  and  music;  or  whether  they  were  the 
occasional  effusions  of  some  sdf-taoght  bard,  is  a  question 
into  which  I  do  not  here  mean  to  enquire .  But  it  is  certain, 
that,  till  a  very  late  period,  the  pipers,  of  whom  there  was 
one  attached  to  each  Border  town  of  note,  and  whose  ofGce 
was  often  hereditary,  were  the  great  depositaries  of  oral, 
and  particularly  of  poetical,  tradition.  About  spring  time, 
and  after  harvest,  it  was  the  custom  of  these  musicians  to 
make  a  progress  through  a  particular  district  of  the  country. 
The  music  and  the  tale  repaid  their  lodging,  and  they  were 
usually  gratified  with  a  donation  of  seed  com.*  This  order 
of  minstrels  is  alluded  to  in  the  comic  song  of  Maggy  Lau- 
der, who  thus  addresses  a  piper— 

*'  LlTe  ye  opo'  the  Border?** 

By  means  of  these  men,  much  traditional  poetry  was  pre- 
served, which  must  otherwise  have  perished.  Other  itine- 
rants, not  professed  musicians,  found  their  welcome  to  their 
night's  quarters  readily  ensured  by  their  knowledge  in  le- 
gendary lore.  John  Graeme,  of  Sowport,  in  Cumberland, 
commonly  called  The  Long  Quaker,^  a  person  of  this  latter 
description,  ^as  yery  lately  alive;  and  several  of  the  songs, 
now  published,  have  been  taken  down  from  his  recitation. 
The  shepherds  also,  and  aged  persons,  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Border  mountains,  frequently  remember  and  repeat  the 
warlike  songs  of  their  fathers.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  in  what  are  called  the  South  Illghlaods,  where,  in 
many  instances,  the  same  families  have  occupied  the  same 
possessions  for  centuries. 

It  is  chiefly  from  this  latter  source  that  the  Editor  has 
drawn  his  materials,  roost  of  which  were  collected  many 
years  ago,  during  his  early  youth.^  But  he  has  been  enabled, 
in  many  instances,  to  supply  and  correct  the  deficiencies  of 
his  own  copies,  from  a  collection  of  Border  songs,  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  work,  under  the  title  of  GlenriddelVs 
MS.  This  was  compiled  from  various  sources,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Riddell  of  Glenriddell,  a  sedulous  Border  antiqi|§ry, 
and,  since  his  death,  has  become  the  property  of  Mr.  Jollie» 
bookseller  at  Carlisle,  to  whose  liberality  the  Editor  owes 
the  use  of  it,  while  preparing  this  work  for  the  press.  No 
liberties  have  been  taken,  either  with  the  recited  or  written 
copies  of  these  ballads,  farther  than  that,  where  they  dis- 
agreed, which  is  by  no  means  unusual,  the  Editor,  in  Jus- 
tice to  the  author,  has  uniformly  preserved  what  seemed  to 
him  the  best  or  most  poetical  reading  of  the  passage.  Such 
discrepancies  must  very  frequently  occur,  wherever  poetry 
is  preserved  by  oral  tradition ;  for  the  reciter,  making  it  a 
uniform  principle  to  proceed  at  all  hazards,  is  very  often, 
when  his  memory  fails  him,  apt  to  substitute  large  portions 
ftom  some  other  tale,  altogether  distinct  from  that  which 
he  has  commenced.  Besides,  the  prejudices  of  clans  and  of 
districts  have  occasioned  variations  in  the  mode  of  telling 


'  The  Selkirkshire  ballad  of  Tamlane  seems  also  to  have  been  welltnown 
In  England.  Among  the  popular  heroes  of  romance,  enumerated  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  history  of  "Tom  Thm^e,*'  (London,  1821,  hi.  letter,) 
occurs  *'  Tom  a  Ltn,  the  devil's  supposed  bastard.**  There  Is  a  parody  upon 
the  same  ballad  In  the  ^*  Finder  ofWaktfigld^''  ( London,  1624.) 

*  These  town-pipers,  an  insUtotlon  of  great  antiquity  upon  the  Borders, 
were  certainly  the  lut  remains  of  the  minstrel  race,  aobln  Haslle,  town- 
pipor  or  Jedhnrgh,  perhapa  the  last  of  the  order, died  nine  or  ten  ycors  ago; 
bis  family  was  supposed  to  hare  held  the  oTOce  for  about  three  centuries. 
Old  age  had  rendered  Bobin  a  wretched  performer ;  but  he  knew  several 
old  songs  and  tunes,  which  hare  probably  died  along  with  him.  The  town- 
pipers  received  a  llTery  and  salary  from  the  community  to  which  they  be- 
longed ;  and.  In  some  bui^hs,  they  had  a  small  allotment  of  land,  called 
Ihe  Piper's  Croft.  Eor  further  particolars  regarding  them,  ae^JiUndmitUm 
to  Conptayxl  of  Scotland,  Edlnbmrgh,  iWI ,  p.  142.   ( I8Q24 


^  This  person,  perhaps  the  last  of  our  professed  hallad  reciters,  died 
since  the  publication  of  the  flrst  edition  of  this  work.  Be  was  by  profes- 
sion an  Itinerant  cleaner  of  clocks  and  watches;  but  a  sleolorlin  Tolce,  and 
tenacious  memory,  quallfled  him  eminently  for  remembering  aocnralely, 
and  reciting  with  edergy,  the  Border  gathering  aongs  and  tales  of  war. 
His  memory  was  latterly  much  Impaired ;  yet,  the  number  of  verses  which 
he  could  pour  forth,  and  the  animation  of  his  torn;  and  gesture,  formed  a 
most  extraordinary  contrast  to  bis  extreme  feebleness  of  peiwm,  and  do- 
tage of  mind.    (1810.) 

4  (.There  U  In  the  library  at  Abbotsford  a  collection  of  ballade,  partly 
printed  broadsides,  partly  in  MS.,  In  six  small  volumes,  which,  ftom  the 
handwriting,  must  have  been  formed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  whUe  be  waa  at- 
tending the  earlier  clusea  of  Edinburgh  College.— Ea.  ] 
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Ik  tame  story.     Some  arrangemeDt  was  also  occasionally 

Kccssary,  to  recover  the  rhyme*  which  was  often,  by  the 

iponnce  of  the   reciters,  transposed,  or  thrown  Into  the 

nddkoT  the  line.     With  these  freedoms,  which  were  es- 

leiitttlly  necessary,  to  remove  obvious  corruptions,  and  fit 

the  ballads  for   the  press,  the   Editor  presents  them  to 

Ike  imblic,  under  the  complete  assurance  that  they  carry 

villi  tkoa  the  most  indisputable  marks  of  their  authenti- 

ciiy. 

Tk  same  observations  apply  to  the  Second  Class,  here 
lemed  RosA^mc  Ballads,  intended  to  comprehend  such 
kfRids  as  are  curreot  upon  the  Border,  relating  to  ficti- 
tioos  and  marveUoas  adventures.  Such  were  the  tales 
viih  whkh  ilie  friends  of  Spenser  strove  to  beguile  his  in- 


Md  or  ladles,  and  their  paramoun; 
of  teave  knigbts,  and  their  reDowned  iqairet; 
Si>iBoar  the  falrlea,  aod  tbelr  strange  atllref, 
:  of  gianls,  kard  to  be  believed/' 


These,  carrying  with  them  a  general,  and  not  merely  a 

local  interest,  are  much  more  extensively  known  among  the 

peasantry  of  Seotlaod  than  the  Border-raid  ballads,  the  fame 

of  vbkh  is  in  general  confined  to  the  mountains  where 

ihej  were  originally  composed.   Hence,  it  bas  been  easy  to 

caflect  these  tales  of  romance,  to  a  number  much  greater 

tban  the  Editor  bas  chosen  to  insert  in  this  publication.  < 

Wfth  thb  dass  are  now  intermingled  some  lyric  pieces, 

and  some  ballads,   which,  though  narrating  real  events, 

have  DO  <&Ttct  reference  to  Border  history  or  manners.    To 

the  pi^ilesessaiid  liberality  of  Mr.  Herd  of  Edinburgh,  who 

pot  fottb  the  first  classical  collection  of  Scottish  songs  and 

the  Edttor  is  indebted  for  the  use  of  his  MSS., 

songs  and  ballads,  published  and  unpublished, 

to  the  muDher  of  ninety  and  upwards.    To  [this  coliccrtlon 

fimineat  refprences  are  made  in  the  course  of  the  following 

pages.    Two  hooks  of  ballads,  in  MS.,  have  also  been  com- 

Baajctfed  to  me  by  my  learned  and  respected  friend, 

AleuDder  Eraser  TjUer,  Esq.  *    I  take  the  liberty  of  tran- 

fcrHiBig  Mr.  Tytler*s  memorandum  respecting  the  manner 

m  whidi  ifaey  canne  into  his  hands.    "  My  father  ^  got  the 

ioogs  from  an  old  friend,  Mr   Thomas  Gordon, 

of  Philosophy  in  King's  College.  Aberdeen.    The 

extract  of  a  letter  of  the  Professor  to  me  explains 

kv  he  came  by  them :— '  An  aunt  of  my  children,  Mrs. 

Far^har,  now  dead,  who  was  married  to  the  proprietor  of 

I  atfl  estate,  near  the  sources  of  the  Dee,  in  Braemar,  a 

iMi  «ki  woman,  who  had  spent  the  best  part  of  her  life 

flecks  and  herds,  resided  in  her  latter  days  in  the 


town  of  Aberdeen.  She  was  possessed  of  a  most  tenacious 
memory,  which  retafaied  all  the  songs  she  had  heard  from 
nurses  and  tx)untry-women  in  that  sequestered  part  of  the 
country.  Being  maternally  fond  of  my  children,  when 
young,  she  had  them  much  about  her,  and  delighted  them 
with  her  songs  and  tales  of  chivalry.  My  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Brown,  at  Falkland,  is  blest  with  a  memory  as 
good  as  her  aunt,  and  has  almost  the  whole  of  her  songs  by 
heart.  In  conversation,  I  mentioned  them  to  your  father, 
at  whose  request  my  grandson,  Mr.  Scott,  wrote  down  a 
parcel  of  them  as  his  aunt  sung  them.  Being  then  but 
a  mere  novice  in  music,  he  added.  In  the  copy,  such 
musical  notes  as,  he  supposed,  might  give  your  father  some 
notion  of  the  airs,  or  rather  lilts,  to  which  they  were 
sung.' " 

From  this  curious  and  valuable  collection,  the  Editor  has 
procured  very  material  assistance.  At  the  same  time,  it 
contains  many  beautiful  legendary  poems,  of  which  he  could 
not  avail  himself,  as  they  seemed  to  be  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  the  bards  of  Angus  and  Aberdeenshire.  But  the 
copies  of  such  as  were  known  on  the  Borders,  have  furnish- 
ed him  with  various  readings,  and  with  supplementary 
stanzas,  which  he  has  frequent  opportunities  to  acknow- 
ledge. The  MSS.  are  cited  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Brown 
of  Falkland,  the  ingenious  lady,  to  whose  taste  and  memory 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  tales  which 
they  contain.  4  The  other  authorities,  which  occur  during 
the  work  are  particularly  referred  to.  Much  information 
has  been  communicated  to  the  Editor,  firom  various  quar- 
ters, since  the  work  was  first  published,  of  which  be  has 
availed  himself,  to  correct  and  enlarge  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions. 

In  publishing  both  classes  of  Ancient  Ballads,  the  Editor 
has  excluded  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  common 
collections  of  this  nature,  unless  in  one  or  two  instances, 
where  he  conceived  it  possible  to  give  some  novelty,  by  bi^- 
torical  or  critical  illustration. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Editor  to  have  given  these 
songs  an  appearance  of  more  indisputable  antiquity,  by 
adopting  the  rude  orthography  of  the  period  tt  which  he  is 
Inclined  to  refer  them.  But  this  (unless  when  MSS.  of  an- 
tiquity can  be  referred  to)  seemed  too  arbitrary  an  exertion 
of  the  privileges  of  a  publisher,  and  must,  besides,  have  un- 
necessarily increased  the  difficulties  of  many  readers.  On 
the  other  band,  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken,  never  to 
reject  a  word  or  phrase,  used  by  a  reciter,  however  uncouth 
or  antiquated.  Such  barbarisms,  which  stamp  upon  the 
tales  their  age  and  their  nation,  should  be  respected  by  an 


Jaaaloooa,  of  Hacdcsfleld,  a  geolleinan  of  lUerarr  tod  poetl- 
frai,  for  aome  years,  employed  io  a  compUatton  of 
rv,  which  was  pablUbed  In  tSOS.    I  therefore,  as  Csr  si 
tar  or  wort  permitted,  sedulously  avoided  aotlclpallag  any  of  bis 
:  Md  the  csrlooa  rcoder  will  find  io  bli  collectiuo  some  impor- 
>«  fkr  hMory  of  Scottish  Soog,  derived  from  comparing  U  with 
I  tf ftc  ScandlnaYUna.    (1810.) 
'  »m  I  wiisrliTr  the  College  of  Josiice,  by  the  Ulle  of  Lord  Wood- 
^■*r   fl^—Ifofff  decoased.    (1920.) 

J  fQjtm  TtUct,  Esq.  the  ingenious  defender  of  Queeu  Mary,  and  autlior 
^ttmmtiatmm  «^oa  Scotiitk  Mwic,  which  does  lionoor  Io  bis  memory. 
'  {T»  tUf  lady,  Hr.  Jamlesoo  also  acknowledges  his  obligations  for  si- 
^mikamet,  la  tbe  following  terms : 

*hrttep««adwort  of  this  coiledton,  and  for  the  greater  acdraoro 
^Napaii  of  Ike  papolar  aod  romantic  tales  which  It  contains,  the  pob- 


itt  Mrs.  Brown  of  Falkland.  Besides  the  large  supply  of 
Irom  ber  own  rocUatioo  many  years  ago,  by  Professor 
i~io  laoa,  I  paid  an  unexpected  visit  to  Mrs.  Brown,  at 
tteo  happened  to  be  for  health,  aud  wrote  down,  from 
repetition,  eboat  a  deaen  pieces  more,  most  of  wbich 
^k^liMri  IsBiy  work.  Sereral  others,  which  t  bad  not  time  Io  take 
^««t  aBtf^sard^  craosmUled  to  mc  by  Mrs.  Brown  berseU  and  by 


her  late  highly  respectable  and  worthy  bntbaod,  the  Rer.  Dr.  Brown. 
Every  pwson  wbo  pemaes  tbe  foUowing  siMets,  wUl  see  how  much  1  owe 
to  Mrs.  Brown,  and  to  her  nephew,  my  mnrh-esteemed  (Hend,  frofessor 
Scott ;  aod  it  rests  with  me  to  feel,  that  I  owe  them  much  more  for  the  seal 
and  spirit  which  they  have  manifested,  than  even  for  the  Taluable  commu* 
nicalions  wbich  they  have  made. 

*'  As  to  the  autkmUcUyot  the  pieces  themselves,  they  are  as  antbenllc  as 
tradlUonary  poetry  ean  be  expected  to  be;  and  their  being  more  entire  than 
most  other  soch  pieces  are  foand  to  be,  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  fh>m 
tbe  circumstance  that  there  are  few  persons  of  Mrs.  Brown's  abilities  and 
educath>n,  that  repeat  popular  ballads  f^om  memory.  She-leamc  most  of 
tbem  before  she  was  twelve  years  old,  fh>m  old  women  and  mald-aervants: 
Wbat  she  once  learnt  she  never  forgot;  and  such  were  ber  curiosity  and  in- 
dustry, that  she  was  not  contented  with  merely  knowing  tbe  story,  accord- 
tog  to  one  way  of  telling,  hot  studied  to  acquire  all  tbe  varieties  of  the  same 
tale  which  she  could  meet  with,  in  aome  instances,  thesedimBrent  readings 
may  have  insensibly  mixed  with  each  other,  and  produced  trwn  various 
diflointed  fntgments,  a  whole,  such  as  rcdters,  whose  memories  and  Jodg- 
mrats  are  less  perfect,  can  seldom  produce :  bat  this  mnst  be  tbe  case  ta  all 
poetry,  which  depends  for  its  autheatlcUy  on  oral  trsdUioo  alone.**-? re- 
/Iscf  (0  /omicson's  Baf/cds.  J 
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editor,  as  tbe  hardy  emblem  of  his  coantry  was  venerated 
by  the  Poet  of  Scotland : 

"  Tbe  roagb  bar-thUUe  spreading  wide 
AauQg  tbe  beerded  beer, 
I  turned  tbe  weeder-dipe  o»ld«. 
And  fpared  tbe  symbol  dear.'^-Boiii. 

The  meaning  of  such  obsolete  words  Is  usually  given  at 
tbe  bottom  of  the  page.  For  explanation  of  the  more  com- 
mon pecaliaritles  of  the  ScoUish  dialect,  the  English  reader 
is  referred  to  the  excellent  glossary  annexed  to  the  best  edi- 
tions of  BQms*s  works. 

The  Third  Glass  of  Ballads  are  announced  to  the  public, 
as  MoDEBNiMiTATioifS  ofthc  Ancleut  style  of  composition, 
In  that  department  of  poetry ;  and  they  are  founded  upon 
such  traditions,  as  we  may  suppose  in  the  elder  times  would 
have  employed  the  harps  of  the  minstrels.  This  kind  of 
poetry  has  been  supposed  capable  of  uniting  the  vigorous 
numbers  and  wild  fiction,  which  occasionally  charm  us  in 
the  ancient  ballad,  with  a  greater  equality  of  versification, 
and  elegance  of  sentiment,  than  we  can  expect  to  find  in  the 
works  of  a  rude  age.  But  upon  my  ideas  of  the  nature  and 
difficulty  of  such  imitations,  I  ought  in  prudence  to  be  si- 
lent; lest  I  resemble  the  dwarf,  who  brought  with  him  a 
standard. to  measure  his  own  stature.  I  may,  however,  hint 
at  the  difference,  not  always  attended  to,  betwixt  the  le- 
gendary poems  and  real  imitations  of  the  old  ballad  ;  the 
reader  will  find  specimens  of  both  in  the  modern  part  of 
this  collection.  The  legendary  poem,  called  Glenfinlas, 
and  the  ballad,  entitled  the  Eve  of  St.  John,  were  designed 
as  examples  of  the  difference  betwixt  these  two  kinds  of 
composition. 

It  would  have  the  appearance  of  personal  vanity,  were 
the  Editor  to  detail  the  assistance  and  encouragement  which 
he  has  received,  during  his  undertaking,  (irom  some  of  the 
first  literary  characters  of  our  age.    The  names  of  Steuart, 
Mackenzie,  Ellis,  Gurrie,  and  Rltson,  with  many  others, 
are  talismans  too  powerful  to  be  used,  for  bespeaking  tbe 
world's  favour  to  a  collection  of  old  songs;  even  although  a 
veteran  bard  has  remarked  "that  both  the  great  poet  of 
Italian  rhyme,  Petrarch,  and  our  Ghaucer,  and  other  of  the 
upper  house  of  the  Muses,  have  thought  their  canzons  ho- 
noured In  the  title  of  a  ballad."    To  my  Ingenious  friend. 
Dr.  John  Leyden,  i  my  readers  will  at  once  perceive  that  I 
l)e  under  extensive  obligations,  for  the  poetical  pieces  with 
which  he  has  permitted  me  to  decorate  my  compilation; 
but  I  am  yet  further  Indebted  to  him  for  his  uniform  assis- 
tance, In  collecting  and  arranging  materials  for  the  work.* 
In  the  Notes  and  occasional  Dissertations,  It  has  been  my 
object  to  throw  together,  perhaps  without  a  sufficient  at- 
tention to  method,  a  variety  of  remarks,  regarding  popular 
superstitions,  and  legendary  history,  which,  if  not  now  col- 


lected, must  soon  have  been  totally  forgotten.  By  such 
efforts,  feeble  as  they  are,  I  may  contribute  somewhat  to 
the  history  of  my  native  country ;  tbe  peculiar  features  of 
whose  manners  and  character  are  dally  melting  and  dissol- 
ving into  those  of  her  sister  and  ally.  And,  trivial  as  may 
appear  such  an  offering  to  the  manes  of  a  kingdom,  once 
proud  and  independent.  I  hang  It  upon  her  altar  with  a 
mixture  of  feelings  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe. 

**  Hell,  Lend  of  ■peannea !  eeed  of  thoM  wbo  Morn'd 
To  stoop  tbe  pfoad  crert  to  Imperial  Rome  I 
Hall  I  dearest  half  of  Albion,  sea-wall'd  I 
Ball !  state  unoobquer'd  by  tbe  Are  of  war. 
Red  war,  tbat  twenty  ages  ronnd  thee  biased  I 
To  tbee.  For  wbom  my  purest  raptures  flow, 
Kncellog  «itb  filial  bomage,  I  devote 
My  are,  my  strength,  my  first  and  lalest  song.*"  ^ 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  INTRODUCTION. 

No.  I. 


LETTER 

raoH 
THE  EARL  OF  SDRRET,  TO  HBNRT  VIII. 

OlVmO  AN  AeCOVFIT 

OF  THE  8T0BV  OF  JEDBURGH. 

Coll.  MS8.  Calig.  B.  III.  Pol.  90. 

"  PLUSiTH  it  yoar  grace  to  be  idvertiied,  that  apoo  Fridaye,  at 
I  a  clok  at  nygfat,  1  retoorned  to  this  towne  and  all  the  garnyaont 
to  tbetr  places  assigned,  ihe  busbopricbe  men,  my  Lorde  of  West- 
moreland, and  my  Lorde  Dacre,  in  likewiae,  erery  man  home 
with  their  company*,  without  Ion  of  any  men,  thanked  be  God ; 
saying  viil  or  x  slayne,  and  dyvers  hurt,  at  skyrmyshis  and  saults 
or  the  town  of  Gedwurth.  ami  the  forlereissia ;  which  towne  is  soo 
surely  brent  that  no  gamysons  ner  none  other  shal  heelodged  there ; 
unto  tbe  time  it  bee  newe  bnylded ;  the  breonyng  whereof  I 
comytted  to  twoo  sure  men,  Sir  William  Bulmer,  and  Thomas 
Teropeste.    Tbe  towne  wu  much  better  than  I  went  [  i.  e.  ween'd  ] 
it  had  been,  for  there  was  twoo  tymys  moo  houses  therein  then  in 
Berwicke,  and  well  buylded,  with  many  honest  and  fair  houses 
therein,  sufficiente  to  have  lodged  M  horsemen  in  garnyson,  and 
six  good  towres  therein ;  which  towne  and  towres  be  clenely  des- 
troyed, brent,  and  throwen  down.    Undoubtedly  there  was  noo 
ionrney  made  into  Scotlande,  in  noo  roanys  day  levying,  wlUi  soo 
fewe  a  nombre,  that  is  recownted  to  be  soo  high  an  enterprise  as 
this,  bothe  with  theis  contremen,  and  Soottishmen,  nor  of  tmthe 
so  much  burte  doon.    But  in  th*  ende  a  great  mysfortune  ded  fal, 
onely  by  foly,  that  such  ordre,  as  was  commanded  by  me  to  be 
kepte,  was  not  observed,  the  manner  whereof  hereaftir  shall 
ensue.  Bifore  myn  entred  into  Scotland,  1  appointed  Sir  William 


'  Mow,  to  tbe  great  toes  or  llteratore,  and  or  bis  Mends,  no  more.  (1820.) 
*  [^*  In  4801,  wben  Mr.  Lewis  pnbllsbed  bis  Tat€$  ofWondtr,  Leyden  was 
e  contrtbator  to  tbat  collection,  and  ftarnlsbed  tbe  ballad  of  tbe  Eir-Ktng. 
And  In  tbe  followiog  year,  he  employed  blmseir  earnestly  In  tbe  congenial 
taak  or  procorlng  materials  tor  tbe  Mitutrttiy  oftke  ScoWtk  Bardtr^  tbe 
flrst  publication  ci  tbe  Editor  or  tbat  collection.  In  tbts  labour,  be  was 
equally  Interested  by  rrlendshlp  nor  tbe  Editor,  and  by  bis  own  patriotic 
seal  ror  tbe  bononr  or  tbe  Scottlsb  Borders,  and  both  may  be  Judged  or 
from  tbe  rollowlog  drcamstance.  An  Interesting  fragmmt  bad  been  ob- 
talned  or  an  ancient  blstorlcal  ballad,  but  tbe  remainder,  to  tbe  great  dis- 
turbance or  tbe  Editor  and  bis  coadjutor,  wu  not  to  be  reoorered.  Two 
days  afterwards,  wblle  the  Editor  was  sltllng  with  sooae  company  arter 
dinner,  a  sound  was  beard  at  a  distance  like  tbat  or  tbe  whistling  or  a 
tempesi  tbrougb  tbe  torn  rigging  of  ihe  Tessel  wblcb  scuds  before  It.  The 
Bounds  Increased  as  ibey  approached  more  near,  and  Leyden  ( to  tbe  great 
ftslonlsbment  of  sucb  or  tbe  goeste  as  did  not  bnow  blm)  borst  Into  tbe 
room,  chanting  tbe  desiderated  ballad,  with  the  moat  enthusiastic  gesture, 
and  all  tbe  energy  or  tbe  saw-tones  or  bis  Tolce,  already  commemorated. 


It  turned  out,  tbat  be  bad  walked  between  rorly  and  Bfty  miles,  and  beck 
again,  ror'  tbe  sole  purpose  or  vlsliiog  an  old  person  wbo  poaseased  tbis 
precious  remoaut  or  antlqully.  Bis  antiquarian  researches  and  poetic 
talents  were  alao  liberally  cierted  tor  tbe  support  ^  tbto  undertaking.  To 
tbe  rormer,  tbe  reader  owes.  In  a  great  measure  tbe  lAssertatlon  on  Fairr 
Superstition,  wblcb,  altbongb  arranged  and  digested  by  tbe  Editor,  abound! 
wltb  Instances  or  soeb  curious  reading  as  Leyden  alone  bod  read,  and  was 
originally  compiled  by  blm ;  and  to  the  latter,  tbe  spirited  ballads  entitled 
Lord  Sonlis,  and  tbe  Court  or  KeeMar."— B/o^rapAiccU  JVemoA-  of  Dr. 
Ltjfden,  in  Sfr  Waiter  Scott'i  Niicetlaneofu  Prott  Worki.  ] 

^  I  Prom  Alkania^  (tT42,)  wbftse  antbor  bu  nerer  been  discovered.  This 
poem  was  a  greet  ravonrlte  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  wbo  often  read  It  abmd 
in  bis  evening  circle,  lie  used  lo  say  It  was  most  likely  the  early  eflbrt  of 
some  gentleman,  wbo,  rising  subsequently  to  eminence  In  a  grave  profts- 
sion,  was  arrald  or  conressliig  tbat  be  bad  ever  Indulged  In  tbe  ligbt  sin  ef 
Terse.  Tbe  original  tbln  folio  Is  very  rare- but  Dr.  Leyden  reprloled  tbe 
piece  In  his ''  Scottish  Deacrlptlre  Poeme,"  ISO),  f&no.-En.J 
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Sir  WiUUm  Efen  too  be  manhaUit  of  th*  army;  Sir 
wilttaai  Bolmer  for  tbe  ▼aognard,  and  Sir  WiUiam  Even  for  tbe 
reregnard.    In  the  Tangoard  I  appointed  my  IjOrd  of  Westmore; 
land,  as  chief,  with  all  the  bothopricke.  Sir  William  Bulmer.  Sir 
William  ETen,  my  Lord  Dacre,  with  all  bit  company ;  and  wiih 
me  remayned  all  the  rest  of  the  gamyaons,  and  tbe  Norlhambcrland 
men.   1  was  of  counsall  with  the  marthallis  at  th*  ordering  of  our 
lodging,  and  oor  campe  was  soo  well  envirowned  with  ordynance, 
cartSt  and  dikes,  that  hard  it  was  to  entre  or  issue  Imt  at  certain 
places  appointed  for  that  porpos,  and  assigned  the  mooste  commo- 
diooi  place  of  tlie  said  campe  for  my  Lord  Dacre  his  company, 
neil  the  water,  and  next  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland.  And  at  suche 
lyme  as  my  Lord  Dacre  came  hito  the  felde,  1  being  at  the  sault  of 
th'abby,  which  contynned  unto  twoobonres  within  nyghi,  my  seid 
Lord  Dacre  wolde  in  no  wise  bee  contente  to  ly  within  the  campe, 
wMche  was  made  right  sure,  but  lodged  himself  without,  wber»> 
wtlh,  at  my  return*  I  was  not  conlente,  but  tlien  it  was  too  late  to 
remoTO;  the  next  daye  I  sent  iny  seid  Lord  Dacre  to  a  strooghoid, 
called  Femfaerste,  the  lord  whereof  was  his  mortal  enemy ;  and 
wyCh  bim.  Sir  Arthur  Darcy,  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable,  with  Tiii 
€  of  their  men,  one  cortoute,  and  dyvers  other  good  peoes  of  or- 
dynance for  the  feld  ( the  seid  Pemeherate  stode  marrelons  strong- 
ly, wtitiin  a  grete  woodet)  the  seid  twoo  knights,  with  the  most 
part  of  their  men,  and  Strickland,  your  grace's  senrannle,  with 
my  Kendal  men,  went  into  the'woode  on  fote,  with  th*  ordynance, 
wliere  the  said  Kendall  men  were  so  handled,  that  they  foimd 
hardy  men.  that  went  noo  foolie  back  for  theym ;  the  other  two 
knighles  were  also  soo  sharply  assayied,  that  they  were  enforced 
to  call  for  moo  of  their  men ;  and  yet  could  not  bring  the  ordy- 
nance to  the  fortrees,  unto  the  tyme  my  Lord  Dacre,  with  part  of 
hto  tioraemen,  lighted  on  fote ;  and  marrelonsly  hardly  handled 
Umself,  and  fynally,  witli  long  skirmishing,  and  moche  difficnitie, 
gat  fortke  ih*  ordynance  within  die  bowse,  and  threwe  down 
the  same.   At  which  skyrmysiie;  my  seid  Lord  Dacre,  and  hia 
brofher.  Sir  Gristofer.  Sir  Artbure,  and  Sir  MarmadukCf  and|many 
other  genCilmen,  did  marrellonsly  hardly;  and  found  ilie  best 
resiataDoe  that  hath  lieen  seen  with  my  comying  to  their  parties, 
and  abore  iziii  Scottls  sleyne,  and  not  paasiug  lii^  Englishmen, 
but  al>oye  xl  hurt  Aftir  that,  my  said  lord  retumyng  to  the  camp, 
wold  in  no  wise  bee  lodged  in  tbe  same,  but  where  hetay  the  furst 
nygbt.  And  he  being  with  me  at  aouper,  about  vlij  a  ciok,  the 
horses  of  Ids  company  brak  lowse,  and  sodsniy  ran  out  of  bis  field, 
in  such  nonbre,  that  it  caused  a  manrelloos  alarome  in  our  feid ; 
and  our  standing  watciie  being  set,  the  horses  cam  ronnyng  along 
the  campe,  at  whome  were  shot  aboTC  one  hundred  shief  of 
aiTOwes,  and  dyrers  gonnys,  thfaiking  they  had  been  Scots,  that 
wofcf  hSTC  saulted  the  campe ;  fynally,  tbe  horses  were  so  madde, 
thai  they  ran  like  wild  dere  into  the  feld,  above  zt  e  at  the  leest, 
n  dyrers  oompanys;  and,  in  one  place,  aboTC  L  Telle  downe  a 
grete  rofc,  and' slew  dieymself,  and  abore  tj  c  ran  into  the  towne 
behig  on  fire,  and  by  the  women  taken,  and  carried  awaye  right 
eviil  brent,  and  many  were  taken  agayne. .  But,  finally,  by  that  I 
can  esteine  by  the  nombre  of  Iheym  that  1  saw  goo  on  foote  the 
BOLt  daye,  1  think  tbare  is  lost  aboTe  viil  c  horses,  and  all  with  foly 
for  lak  of  not  lying  within  tbe  camp.    1  dare  not  write  the  wondres 
that  ray  Lord  Dacre,  and  all  bis  company,  doo  saye  theye  aawe 
that  nyght,  vj  tyms  of  spirits  and  ferefol  sights.    And  unyversaUy 
all  their  company  aaye  playnly,  the  devil  was  tfiat  nyght  among 
theym  vi  tymys;  whidi  mysfortone  luith  blemished  the  best 
lonrney  that  was  made  tai  Scotland  many  yeres.    I  assure  your 
graee  1  found  the  Sooties,  at  this  tyme,  the  boldest  men  and  the 
holeat,  that  ever  I  sawe  any  nation ;  and  all  the  Journey,  upon  all 
parts  of  th*  armye,  keple  ns  with  soo  oontlnuall  skyrmyshe,  tbst  I 
aerer  saw  the  like.  If  they  might  assemble  zl  H  as  good  men  u  I 
Bowe  sawe  zt  c  or  y  M,  it  wold  be  a  hard  enoountre  to  mete 
theym.  Pitie  it  ia  of  my  Lord  Dacres  losse  of  the  horses  of  his 
compaay ;  he  bronght  with  hym  abote  iiy  M  men,  and  came  and 
lodged  one  night  In  Scotland,  in  his  moost  morul  enemy's  ooolre. 
There  is  noo  herdyer.  ner  bettir  knight,  but  often  tyme  he  doth 
not  use  tbe  most  sore  order,  which  be  hath  nowe  payd  derely  for. 
Written  at  Berwlke  the  xztIJ  of  September. 

"  Tour  most  bownden, 

•'T.  SUItlT." 


9o.  11. 
HISTORY  OF  GSORDIE  BOURNE. 

In  the  following  passage,  extracted  from  the  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Robert  Carey,  then  deputy  of  bis  lather.  Lord  Honsdoo,  Warden 
of  tbe  East  Marches,  sfterwards  Earl  of  Monmouth,  the  reader  will 
find  a  lively  illustration  of  the  sketch  of  Border  manners  in  tbe 
preceding  Introduction. 

"Havhis  \hm  ended  with  my  brother,  I  then  beganne  to  thinke 
of  the  charge  I  had  taken  upon  mee,  which  was  the  govemment  of 
the  Bast  March  in  my  father's  absence.  I  wrote  to  Sir  Robert 
Kerr, « who  was  my  opposite  warden,  a  brare  aclire  young  man, 
and  deshwl  him  that  bee  would  appoint  a  day,  when  bee  and 
myselfe  might  prlrately  meet  In  some  part  of  the  Border,  to  take 
some  good  order  for  the  quieting  the  Borders,  till  my  reloorne 
from  London,  which  Journey  1  was  shortly  of  necessity  to  take. 
Hee  sUyed  my  man  all  night,  and  wrote  to  mee  back,  that  hee  was 
glad  to  hare  the  happinesse  to  be  acquainted  with  mee.  and  did  not 
doubt  but  tbe  country  would  be  better  governed  by  our  good 
agreemenu.  I  wrote  to  blm  on  the  Monday,  and  the  Thursday 
after  hee  appointed  tbe  place  and  hour  of  meetbig. 

**  After  hee  had  filled  my  man  with  drinke,  and  pot  him  to  bed, 
hee,  and  some  half  a  score  with  him,  got  to  horse,  and  came  into 
Engianfi  to  a  Utile  village.  There  hee  broke  op  a  house,  and 
looke  out  a  poor  feUow.  who  ( hee  pretended )  had  done  him  some 
wrong,  and  before  the  door  cruelly  mnrthered  him,  and  so  came 
quietly  home,  and  went  to  bed.  The  next  morning,  hee  delivered 
my  man  a  letter  in  answer  to  nine,  and  retoumed  him  to  mee.  It 
pleased  me  well  at  the  reading  of  bU  kinde  letter;  but  when  I 
heard  what  a  brave  hee  hafl  put  upon  me,  I  quickly  resolved  what 
to  do,  which  was,  never  to  have  to  do  with  him  till  |  was  righted 
for  the  greate  wrong  hee  had  done  mee.  Vpon  Ibis  resolution,  the 
day  I  should  have  mett  with  him,  I  looke  post,  and  with  all  the 
haste  1  cooM,  rode  to'London.  leaving  him  to  attend  my  coming 
to  him  aa  was  appointed.  There  hee  stayed  frxm  one  till  five,  but 
heard  no  news  of  mee.  Finding  by  thb  that  I  bad  nr glected  him , 
bee  retonmed  home  to  his  house,  and  so  things  rested  ( with  greate' 
dislike  the  one  of  the  other)  till  I  came  back,  which  was  with  all 
the  speede  I  could,  my  buslnesse  being  ended.  The  first  thing  I 
I  dM  after  my  retoume,  was  to  ask  JusUce  for  tbe  wrong  hee  had 
done  mee ;  but  I  could  get  none.  The  Borderers,  seeing  our 
disagreement,  they  thought  the  lime  wished  for  of  them  wss  come. 
The  winter  being  begunne,  their  was  roades  made  out  of  Scotland 
into  the  Bast  March,  and  goods  were  taken  three  or  four  times  a- 
weeke.  1  had  no  other  meanes  left  to  quiet  them,  but  slfll  sent  out 
of  the  garrison  horsemen  of  Barwicke,  to  watch  in  the  fittest  pIsces 
for  them,  and  it  was  their  good  hap  many  times  to  light  upon  them, 
with  the  stolen  goods  driving  before  them.  They  were  no  sooner 
bronght  before  mee,  hot  a  Jury  went  upon  them,  and  betog  fonnd 
gniUy.  they  were  presentiy  banged;  a  course  which  hath  been 
seldom  used,  but  I  had  no  way  to  keep  the  country  quiet  but  so 
to  do;  fbr,  when  the  Scotch  theeves  found  what  a  sharp  course 
1  tooke  with  them  that  were  found  with  the  bloody  hand.  I  had 
in  a  short  time  the  country  more  quiet.  All  this  while  wee  were 
but  In  Jest,  u  It  were,  but  now  beganne  the  great  quarrell  be- 
tweene  ns. 

"There  was  a  favourite  of  hb,  a  greale  thelfe,  called  Geordfe 
Bourne.  This  gallant  with  some  of  his  associates,  would,  in  a 
bravery,  come  and  take  goods  In  the  East  March.  I  had  that  night 
some  of  the  garrison  abroad.  They  met  with  this  Geordie  and  his 
fellows,  driving  of  catUe  before  them.  Tbe  garrison  set  upon 
them,  and  with  a  shott  killed  Geordie  Bourne's  onckle,  and  hee 
himselfe,  bravely  resisting  till  hee  was  sore  hurt  in  the  head,  was 
taken.  After  he  was  taken,  his  pride  was  such,  as  hee  asked, 
who  It  was  that  durst  avow  that  nightes  work?  but  when  hee 
heard  it  was  the  garrison,  hee  was  then  more  quiet.  But  so 
powerfoll  and  ao  awtull  was  lliis  Sir  Robert  Kerr,  and  his  favou- 
rites, as  there  was  not  a  genUeman  in  all  the  East  March  that  dorsi 
offend  them.  Presently  aOftr  hee  was  taken,  I  had  most  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  March  come,  to  mee,  and  told  mee,  that  nOwe  1  had 
the  ball  at  my  foote,  and  might  bring  Sir  Robert  Kerr  lo  what 
conditions  I  pleased ;  for  that  (his  man's  life  was  soneer  and  deare 


'  sir  ftobert  Kerr  ofCessrord,  Warden  of  tbsJilddlflMsrcbes,  sod  saceslor  »r  Um  house  of  Koibargbe. 
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unto  him,  as  I  shoald  have  all  that  my  heart  could  desire,  for  the 
good  and  quiet  of  the  countiy  and  myselfe,  if  upon  any  condition 
I  woald  gire  him  his  IKe.  I  heard  them  and  their  reasons ;  not- 
trltlistandlng,  I  called  a  jury  the  next  morning,  and  hee  was  found 
guilty  of  Mahgb  Taeason.  Then  Ifaey  feared  tliat  1  would  cause 
him  to  be  executed  that  aflernoone,  which  made  them  come 
flocking  to  mee,  humbly  entreating  mee.  tliat  I  would  sfiare  his  life 
till  the  next  day,  and  if  Sir  Robert  Kerr  came  not  himselfe  to  mee,  and 
made  me  not  such  pcoffers.  as  I  could  not  but  accept,  that  then  1 
should  do  with  him  what  I  pleased.  And  further,  they  told  mee 
plainly,  that  if  I  should  execute  him  before  1  had  heard  from  Sir 
Robert  Kerr,  they  must  be  forced  to  quit  their  houses,  and  fly  the 
country ;  for  his  fury  would  be  such,  against  mee  and  the  March  1 
commanded,  as  hee  would  use  all  his  power  and  strength  to  the 
utter  daluciion  of  the  East  March.  They  were  so  earnest  with 
finee,  that  I  gave  them  my  word  hee  should  not  dye  that  day. 
There  was  post  upon  post  sent  to  Sir  Robert  Kerr,  and  some  of 
Ihem  rode  to  him  themselves,  to  advertise  him  in  what  danger 
Geordie  Bourne  was;  how  hee  was  condemned,  and  should  have 
been  executed  that  aflernoone,  but/ by  their  humble  suit,  I  gave 
Ihem  my  word,  that  hee  should  not  dye  that  day ;  and  therefore  be- 
sought him  that  hee  would  send  to  mee,  with  all  the  speede  hee 
could,  tQ  let  mee  know  that  he  would  be  the  next  day  with  mee  to 
4>lfer  mee  good  conditions  for  the  safety  of  his  life. 

*'  When  all  things  were  quiet,  and  the  watch  set  at  night,  after 
auppcr,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  I  tooke  one  of  my  men's  liveryes, 
and  put  it  about  mee,  and  tooke  two  other  of  my  servants  with 
mee  in  their  liveryes,  and  we  three,  as  the  warden's  men,  came  to 
the  provost  marshali's,  where  Bourne  was,  and  were  lett  into  his 
chamber.  Wee  sate  down  by  him,  and  fold  him  that  wee  were 
desirous  to  see  him,  because  we  heard  bee  was  stout  and  valiant, 
and  true  to  his  friend ;  and  Utat  wee  were  sorry  our  master  could 
not  be  moved  to  save  bis  life.  lie  vi*lun(arily  of  himselfe  said,  that 
bee  had  lived  long  enough  to  do  so  many  villainies  as  hee  had  done ; 
and  withal  told  us,  that  he  bad  layne  with  aiiout  forty  men's  wives, 
what  in  England,  and  what  in  Scotland :  and  that  hee  had  killed 
seven  Englishmen  with  his  own  hands  cruelly  murthcring  them ; 
that  hee  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  whoring,  drinking,  stealing,  and 
taking  deep  revenge  for  slight  olfences.  He  seemed  to  be  very 
penitent,  and  much  desired  a  minister  for  the  comforte  of  liis  soule. 
Wee  promised  him  to  lett  our  master  know  bis  desire,  who,  wee 
knew,  would  presently  grant  it.  Wee  look  our  leaves  of  him,  and 
presently  I  tooke  order,  that  Mr.  Selby,  a  very  worthy  honest 
preacher,  should  go  to  him,  and  not  stirre  from  him  till  his  exe- 
cution the  next  morning ;  for,  after  I  had  heard  his  own  confession, 
1  was  resolved  no  couditiona  should  save  his  life :  and  so  tooke 
order,  that  at  the  gates  opening  the  next  morning,  hee  should  be 
carried  to  execution,  which  accordingly  was  performed.  The  next 
morning  1  had  one  from  Sir  Robert  Kerr  for  a  parley,  who  was 
within  two  miles  staying  for  me.  1  sent  him  word,  *  I  would  meet 
him  where  hee  pleased,  but  I  would  first  know  upon  what  terms 
and  conditions.'  Before  his  man  was  returned,  hee  had  heard, 
that  in  the  morning,  very  early,  Geordie  Bourne  had  been  execut- 
ed. Many  vowes  he  made  of  cnMrti  revenge,  and  returned  home 
full  of  grief  and  disdaine,  and  from  tliat  time  forward  stiil  plotted 
revenge.  Uee  knew  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  were  altogether 
aacklesse,  and  to  make  open  road  upon  the  March  would  but  show 
his  malice,  and  lay  him  open  to  the  panishment  doe  to  such 
offences.  But  his  practice  was  how  to  be  revenged  on  me,  or 
some  of  mine. 

**  It  was  not  long  after,  that  my  brother  and  I  had  intelligence 
that  there  was  a  great  match  made  at  footeball,  and  the  chiefe 
ryders  were  to  be  there.  The  place  they  were  to  meet  at  was 
Kelsy,  and  that  day  wee  heard  it  was  the  day  for  the  meeting. 
Wee  presently  called  a  coaosailc,  and  after  much  dbpute,  it  was 
concluded,  that  the  likeliest  place  he  was  to  come  to,  was  to  kill 
the  scoutes.  And  it  was  the  more  suspected,  for  that  my  brother, 
before  my  coming  to  the  olfice,  for  the  catiaile  stoloe  out  of  the 
bounds,  and,  as  it  were,  from  under  the  walles  of  Barwicke,  being 
refused  justice  ( upon  his  complaint ),  or  at  least  delaid,  sent  off  the 
garrison  into  Liddesdale,  and  killed  there  the  chief  offender,  which 
had  done  the  wrong. 

'*  Upon  this  conclusion,  there  was  order  taken,  tliat  both  hone 
and  foote  should  lye  in  amlnuh  in  diverse  parts  of  the  boundes,  to 
defend  the  scoutes,  and  to  give  a  sound  blow  to  Sir  Robert  and  his 
company.   Before  the  horse  aod  foote  were  sett  out  wHh  directions 


what  to  do.  it  was  almost  dark  night,  and  Ihe  gales  ready  to  be 
lockt  Wee  parted,  and  as  I  was  by  myselfe,  comeing  to  my  house, 
God  put  it  into  my  mind,  that  it  might  well  be,  hee  meant  destruc- 
tion to  my  men  that  I  had  teut  out  to  gather  tithes  for  mee  at  Nor- 
ham,  and  their  rendexvous  was  every  night  to  lye  and  snp  at  an  ale- 
house  in  Norham.  I  presently  caused  my  page  to  take  horse,  and 
to  ride  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  cairy  him,  and  to  command  my 
servants  ( which  were  In  all  eight )  that,  presently  upon  his  coming 
to  them,  they  should  all  change  their  lodging,  and  go  sireiglit  to  tlie 
castle,  there  to  lye  that  night  in  strawe  and  hay.  Some  of  them 
were  uuwiliing  thereto,  but  durst  not  disobey;  soaltogeiber  left  their 
ale-house,  and  retired  to  the  castle.  They  had  not  well  settled 
Ihemselves  to  sleep,  but  they  heard  in  the  town  a  great  alarm ;  for 
Sir  Robert  and  his  company  came  slraigbt  to  the  ale-hou.se,  broke 
open  the  doors,  and  made  enquiry  for  my  servants.  They  were 
answered,  that  by  my  command  they  were  all  in  the  castle.  After 
they  had  searched  all  the  house,  and  found  none,  they  feared  they 
were  betrayed,  and,  with  all  the  speede  they  could,  made  haste 
homewards  again.  Thus  God  blessed  me  from  this  bloody  tragedy. 
"  All  the  whole  March  ex|;)ected  nightly  some  hurt  to  t>e  done ; 
but  God  so  blessed  mee  and  the  government  I  held;  as,  for  all  his 
fury,  hee  never  drew  drop  of  blood  in  all  my  March,  neillier  durat 
his  theeves  trouble  it  much  with  stealing,  for  fear  of  hanging,  if 
they  were  taken.  Thus  wee  continned  a  yeare.  and  then  God  sent 
a  meanes  to  bring  things  to  lietter  qu^et  by  this  occasion. 

'*l1iere  had  lieen  commissioners  in  Barwicke,  cliosen  by  the 
Qneene  and  King  of  Scottes.  for  the  better  quieting  of  our  Borders. 
By  their  industry  they  found  a  great  number  of  malefactors  guilty, 
both  In  England  and  Scotland;  and  they  tooke  order,  that  the 
officers  of  Scotland  should  deliver  such  offenders,  as  were  formd 
guilty  in  their  jurisdictions,  to  the  opposite  officers  in  England,  to 
be  detained  prisoners,  till  they  had  made  satisfaction  for  the  goods 
they  had  taken  out  of  England.  The  like  order  was  taken  with  Uie 
Wardens  of  England,  and  days  prefixed  for  the  delivery  of  them  all. 
And  in  ase  any  of  the  officers,  on  either  side,  should  omit  their 
duties,  in  not  delivering  the  prisoners  at  tlie  dayes  and  places 
appointed,  that  then  there  should  a  course  be  taken  by  the  sove- 
raignes,  that  what  chiefe  officer  soever  should  offend  herein,  bee 
himself  should  be  delivered  and  detained,  till  hee  had  made  good 
what  the  commissioners  bad  agreed  upon. 

*'The  English  officers  did  |Mioctnally,  at  the  day  and  place,  deli- 
ver their  prisoners,  and  so  did  most  of  the  officers  of  Scotland ; 
only  the  Lord  of  Bocleuch  and  Sir  Robert  Kerr  were  faultie.  They 
were  complained  of.  and  new  dayes  appointed  for  tlie  delivery  of 
their  prisoners.  Bocleuch  was  the  first  that  should  deliver ;  and 
hee  failing,  entered  himself  prisoner  into  Barwicke,  there  to  re- 
maine  till  those  officers  under  his  cliarge  weredelivered  to  free  him. 
Uee  chose  for  his  guardian  Sir  William  Selby,  master  of  the  ord- 
nance at  Barwicke.  When  Sir  Robert  Kerr's  day  of  delivery 
eame,  hee  failed  too,  and  my  Lord  Hume,  by  the  king's  command, 
was  to  deliver  him  prisoner  into  Barwicke  upon  the  like  terms, 
which  was  performed.  Sir  Robert  Kerr  (contrary  to  all  men's 
expectation)  chose  mee  for  his  guardian,  and  home  1  brought  him 
to  my  own  house,  after  he  was  delivered  to  mee.  I  lodged  him  is 
well  as  1  could,  and  tooke  order  for  his  diet,  and  men  to  attend  on 
him.  and  sent  him  word  that  (although  by  his  harsh  carriage 
towards  mee,  ever  since  I  had  that  charge,  he  could  not  expect  any 
favour,  yet)  hearing  so  much  goodness  of  him,  Uiat  hee  never 
broke  his  worde.  If  hee  would  give  mee  his  hand  and  credit  to  be 
a  true  prisoner,  hee  would  have  no  guard  sett  upon  him,  but  have 
free  liberty  for  his  friends  in  Scotland  to  have  ingress  and  regress 
to  him  as  oft  as  hee  pleased.  Hee  tooke  this  very  kindly  at  my 
handes,  accepted  of  my  offer,  and  sent  mee  thatfkes. 

**  Some  four  dayes  passed ;  all  which  time  his  friends  came  into 
him,  and  hee  kept  lib  chamber.  Then  hee  sent  to  mee,  and  desired 
mee,  1  would  come  and  speake  with  him,  which  I  did ;  and  after  a 
long  discourse,  charging  and  re-chargiug  one  another  with  wrong 
and  injuries,  at  last,  before  our  parting,  wee  became  good  friends, 
with  greate  protestations,  on  his  side,  never  to  give  mee  occasion 
of  unkindnesse  again.  After  our  reconciiialion,  hee  kept  Ids 
chamber  no  longer,  but  dined  and  supt  with  mee.  1  tooke  him 
abroad  with  mee  at  the  least  thrice  a-weeke,  a  hunting,  and  every 
day  wee  grew  better  friends.  Bocleuch,  in  a  few  days  after,  had 
his  pledges  delivered,  and  was  set  at  liberty.  But  Sir  Robert  Kerr 
could  not  get  his,  so  that  1  was  commanded  to  carry  him  to  Yorke, 
and  there  to  deliver  him  prisoner  to  the  archbisbopy  which  accord- 
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[iy  I  did.  At  our  parting,  bee  profeased  greate  lore  nnio  mee  * 
the  Und  asa^e  1  kad  shown  him,  and  that  I  would  6nd  the 
KisoCtt  upon  his  deliYery.  which  bee  hoped  would  be  shortly. 
*niii  wee  parted ;  and,  not  lon^  after,  his  pledges  were  gott, 
dbruoght  to  Torke,  and  hee  sett  at  liberty.  After  his  retoume 
■e,  I  fooad  him  as  good  as  his  word.  Wee  met  oft  at  dayes  of 
Kc,  ad  I  had  as  good  Justice  as  1  ooald  desire ;  aad  so  wee  con- 
ned icty  kinde  and  good  friends,  aU  the  tyme  that  1  lUyed  in 
at  llaick,  which  was  not  long." 


No.  III. 
HAITLANDS    COUPLAYNT, 

THB  THISYIS  OF  LTDDISDAIL. 
?Ko«  rainra'f  E»rnoa,  collated  wits  a  ub.  or  MArrLAiiD's  roEis, 

n   TSK    USBAIT    or    EDI»BDa«l    COLLBCB. 

orUddisdaU  the  common  Iheifis* 
S4  peartlie  slellis  >  now  and  reifis, ) 
Thai  name  n)ay  keip 
Horse,  nolt,  4  nor  scbdp,  ^ 
Kor  yctt  dar  slelp 
For  Itieh'  mischeifis. 

Thay  plainly  throw  the  country  rydis. 

I  trow  *  the  mekil  devil  thame  gydis ! 

Qohair  (bey  onsett* 

Ay  m  Ihair  gait,  r 

ThnrisBayets 

Kor  dor  thame  hydis,  9 

Thay  leif  ricbt  nocht,  qnhafr  erer  thay  ga ; 
Their  can  na  thing  be  hid  them  fira ; 
For  gil  men  wald 
Thair  boosts  bald, 
Than  wai  they  bald, 
To  Imme  and  slay. 

Thay  thei6s  bare  neirhaod  *<>  herreit "  hail » 

Eiiricke  forest  and  Lawderdail ; 

How  are  they  gane, 

la  Lawtbiane; 

Aad  ^Muris  nsne 

Thai  tbay  will  waill.  >) 

Thay  landis  ar  with  stonth  **  n  soeht. 
To  otreame  porertye  ar  broucbt, 
Thay  wicked  scrowis  <' 
Basiaidthepiowfs.  >« 
Thai  name  or  few  is 
That  are  Icfk  oocht. 

Bot  '7  oommonn  talung  of  blak  mail. 
They  that  had  fiesche,  and  bieid  and  aill, 
If«w  are  sae  wrakit. 
Hade  hair  and  nakit, 
PanetobesUkit 
With  watler  caiU.  >• 

Thay  iheilb  tliat  stelllis  and  tnrsis  >•  hame» 
Uk  ane  o*  them  has  ane  to-name ;  ^ 
Will  of  the  Lawb, 
Hah  of  the  Schawls: 
Tanakbar  wawis*> 
Ihay  think  nae  scbame. 

Thay  spoilye  **  poir  men  of  their  pakis,  *i 
Thay  leif  them  nocht  on  bed  nor  bakis :  >4 
BaUhhenand  cok, 


With  rell  and  rok,*s 
The  Lairdls  Jok, 
All  with  him  lakis. 

They  leif  not  sphidcll.  spoone,  nor  spelt  ;«6 
Bed,  hosier,  blanket,  sark,  >7  nor  scbeit ; 
Jobne  of  the  Parke 
Ryps  >>  kist  and  ark ;  «9 
Forallsicwark 
He  is  richt  melt. 

He  is  well  kend,  John  of  the  Sydc ; 
A  greater  tbeif  did  never  ryde. 
He  never  tyris 
For  to  brek  bjrris ;  3o 
Ouir  mnir  and  myris 
Ouir  guide  ane  gyde. 

Thair  Is  ane  callet  Clement's  Hob, 
Fra  ilk  puir  wyfe  reifis  the  wob,  ^< 
And  all  the  lare, 
Qnhatever  they  halfe, 
The  devil  recaire 
Tbairfolr  his  gob.  )> 

To  sic  grit  stouth  qoha  eir  wald  trow  it, 
Bot  gtf  some  great  man  it  allowit? 
Hycbt  sair  I  trew, 
Thochtil  be  rew  93 
Thair  is  S4  few 
That  dar  avow  it. 

Of  sura  great  men  Ihey  have  sic  gait, 
That  redy  are  (hame  to  deliait, 
And  will  up  weir 
Thair  stolen  geir, 
That  nane  dare  steir 
Thame  air  )4  nor  late. 

Quhat  causis  tbelfis  us  ourgang. 
But  want  of  justice  us  amang? 
Nane  takis  care, 
Tbochl  all  for  fear; 
Na  man  will  spair 
Now  to  do  wrang. 

Of  stouth  thocht  now  thay  eome  gode  speid. 

That  noiher  of  men  nor  God  lias  dreid, 

Tet,  or  I  dee. 

Sum  sail  thame  see, 

Hing  on  a  tree 

Qithiiithayhedeid— 

quo'  Sir  R.  U.  o/'Lelhlngton,  kfdcht. 


No.  IV. 


BOND  OF  ALLIANCE, 

OS 

FEUD-STANCHING, 

BETWIXT  THE  CLANS  OF  SCOTT  AND  KER; 

A.  Ob  IS29. 


Tbe  bailie  of  Helrost  ( sea  Inlroduction,  p.  17 )  occssioned  a  deadly 
hud  belwlxt  tbe  names  of  Scott  and  Eer.  Tbe  folloiviDg  iodentare  nat  de- 
Blgned  to  recourile  their  quarrel.  But  tbe  alliance,  if  II  erer  took  etrect,  was 
not  or  long  duration ;  for  tbe  feud  again  broke  out  about  1539,  wbea  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  slain  by  the  lers  In  the  streeU  of  Edinburgh. 

'*  Thir  Indentures,  made  at  Ancrom  the  16th  of  March,  1529 
years,  contains,  purports,  and  bears  leil  and  suiihfast  witnessing. 


*»•-• 


Slnl.—^  lob.^^  Black  catUe;  oxen,— ^  Sbeep.-^  I  wot. 
^     _se.-9  Hinders— *•  Almost,—"  Plundered.— '•The  whole. 

~  toe  choice  ot-  »<  Theft.-**  Unm  (Bg.)-»®  Ploughs.-' '  But;  be- 

*^'*  BrotkoTfccelaMee.—  *'  Pack  op  and  carry  ott. 
'  ^^  ts  Ike  MardUDCB  being  dif  Ided  into  large  clans,  bearing  the 
^tone  ladlTldosIf  were  uioally  distinguished  by  some  epitbd  do- 

%^  iMr  placs  of  rcslJsnffti  personal  qualities,  or  descent.  Thus 


erery  distlognlshed  moas-trooper  had  what  It  here  called,  a  fo-soaie,  or 
Nom  de  guerr*^  in  eddltion  to  bis  ramlly  name. 

'<  Bare  walU.— **  Despoil.-*^  Pack,  or  wallet.*i4  Breed.—*'  Both  the 
splooiog  lostniment  and  tbe  yam.— *^  Spli.-*7  shirt-*'  Searcbee.— 
*9  Both  dolhes  and  mealnrbesU.-^  Cow-houses.—^'  Steals  tbe  web  of 
ctoth.-^*  Moalh^^^  Rulh-a  pUy.— ^4  Early. 
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/• 


i    * 


That  it  is  appointed,  agreed,  aod  finally  accorded,  betwixt  iionour- 
able  men,  that  is  to  Mf ,  Waller  Ker  of  Ge«lbrd,  Andrew  Ker  of 
Falniicherat,  Hark  Ker  of  Dolpliinston,  George  Ker,  tnlor  of  Gem- 
ford,  and  Andrew  Ker  of  Primesidelocb,  for  tbemielves,  kin, 
ftiends,  mentenanta.  aasisters,  allies,  adherents,  anil  partakers,  on 
the  one  part ;  and  Waller  Scot  of  Branxholni,.knight,  Robert  Scot 
of  Allanhaugh,  Robert  Scot,  tutor  of  Howpalsly,  John  Soot  of 
Robcrlon,  and  Walter  Scot  of  Stirkshaws,  for  themsehes,  their 
kin,  friends,  mentenants,  servants,  assisters,  and  adherents,  on  the 
other  part ;  in  manner,  form,  and  ellect,  as  after  follows :  For 
staunching  all  discord  and  variance  betwixt  thepi,  and  for  furth- 
bearing  of  the  king's  authority,  and  punisliing  trespasses,  and  for 
amending  ail  slaughters,  heritages,  and  steedings,  and  all  other 
pleas  concerning  thereto,  either  of  these  parties  to  others,  and  for 
unitle,  friendship,  and  concord,  to  be  had  in  time  coming,  'twixt 
them,  of  our  sovereign  lord's  special  command  :  that  is  to  say, 
either  of  the  said  parties,  be  the  tenor  hereof,  remits  and  forgives 
to  others  the  rancour,  haired,  and  malice  of  their  hearts ;  and  the 
said  Walter  Scot  of  Branxholm  shall  gang,  or  cause  gang«  at  the 
will  of  the  party,  to  the  four  head  pilgrimages  of  Scotland,  >  and 
shall  say  a  mass  for  ihe  souls  of  umqohlle  Andrew  Ker  of  Ccssford, 
and  them  that  were  slain  in  his  company,  in  the  field  of  Melrose ; 
and,  upon  his  expense,  shall  cause  a  chaplain  say  a  mass  dally, 
when  be  Is  disposed.  In  what  place  the  said  Walter  Ker  and  his 
friends  pleases,  for  the  well  of  the  said  sonis,  for  the  space  of  five 
years  next  to  come.~Mark  Ker  of  Dolphlnston,  Andrew  Ker  of 
Gradeo,  shall  gang  at  the  will  of  the  party,  to  the  four  head  pilgrim- 
ages of  Scotland,  and  shall  gar  say  a  mass  for  the  souls  of  umquhile 
James  Scot  of  Eskirk,  and  other  Scots,  their  friends,  slain  in  the 
field  of  Helrose;  and,  upon  their  expense,  shall  gar  a  chaplain  say 
a  mass  daily,  when  he  is  disposed,  for  the  heal  of  their  souls,  where 
the  said  Walter  Scot  and  his  friends  pleases,  for  the  space  of  three 
years  next  to  come  :  and  the  said  Walter  Scot  of  Branxholm  shall 
marry  his  son  and  heir  upon  one  of  the  said  Waller  Ker  his  sisters  s 
he  paying  therefor  a  competent  portion  to  the  said  Walter  Ker  and 
his  heir,  at  the  sight  of  the  friends  of  baith  parties.  And  also, 
ballh  the  saids  parties  bind  and  oblige  them,  be  the  faith  and  truth 
of  their  lx)dies,  that  they  abide  at  the  decreet  and  deliverance  of  the 
six  men  chosen  arbiters, anent  all  other  matters,  quarrels,  actiones, 
and  debates,  whilk  either  of  them  likes  to  propone  against  others 
betwixt  the  salds  parties  i  and  also  the  six  arUten  are  bound  and 
obliged  to  decreet  and  deliver,  and  give  forth  Dieir  deliverance 
thereuntil,  within  the  year  and  day  after  the  date  hereoL— And, 
atloor,  either  of  the  saids  parties  bind  and  oblige  them,  by  the 
falih  and  truth  of  their  bodies,  Ilk  ane  to  others,  that  they  shall  be 
leil  and  true  to  others,  and  neither  of  them  will  another's  skaith, 
bat  they  shall  lelt  it  at  their  power,  and  give  to  others  their  best 
counsel,  and  It  be  asked ;  and  shall  take  leil  and  aefbid  part  ilk  ane 
with  others,  with  their  kin,  friends,  servants,  silies,  and  partakers, 
in  all  and  snndry  their  actions,  quarrels,  and  debates,  against  ail 
that  live  and  die  (may  the  allegiance  of  our  sovereign  lord  the 
king  alienarly  l>e  excepted.)— And  for  the  obliging  and  keeping  all 
thir  premises  above  written,  baith  the  salds  parties  are  bound  and 
obliged,  ilk  ane  to  oihers,  be  the  faith  and  truih  of  their  bodies,  hoi 
fraud  or  guile,  under  the  pain  of  peijury,  men-swearing,  defalca- 
(Ion,  and  breaking  of  the  bond  of  deadly.  And,  in  witness  of  the 
whilk,  iik  ane  to  the  procnratory  of  this  identure  remain  with  the 
said  Walter  Scot  and  his  friends,  the  said  Walter  Ker  of  Gessford 
has  affixed  his  proper  seal,  with  his  sutiscription  manual,  and  with 
fbe  subscription  of  the  said  Andrew  Ker  of  Faimieberst,  Mark  Ker 
o\  Dolphlnston,  George  Ker,  tutor  of  Gessford,  and  Andrew  Ker  of 
Primesldeloch,  before  tiiese  witnesses,  Mr.  Andrew  Druiie«  Abbot 
Af  Melrose,  and  George  Douglas  of  Booi^edward,  John  Riddel  of 
Ihal  ilk,  and  wilUam  Stewart. 

WiuBi  lu  or  CflSBford. 

Ardikw  lEi  of  Fslmlehsrst. 

Mabe  In. 

fiaoscB  E». 

ASDABW IBB  Of  Prtmesiddoch. 


No.  V. 

ANE  INTERLUDE 

OF  THE  LAYING  OP  A  GAIST. 

Tbt«  borlacqos  poem  if  preserred  to  ilw  BsonalTno  MSS.  It  Is  In 
same  strain  with  tbe  verses  oonccrolog  the  Gyre  CarUne,  As  the  mien 
of  BeUoki*  Bowr  occttra  io  both  plcoee.  and  as  ibe  scene  of  both  Is  lal 
East  Loiblan,  Ibey  are  perhaps  compofed  by  the  sasae  author.  Tbr  ban 
of  these  fragments  aeeras  lo  bate  been  directed  against  the  superstltloi 
Rome;  bal  It  Is  now  become  Tery  obscure,  nevertheless,  tbe  ▼o'sei 
worthy  of  preserTstlon,  for  tbe  sake  of  tbe  ancient  language  sod  allnsl 

Lislen,  lordis,  I  sail  yon  teU, 
Off  ane  very  grit  manrell, 
Off  Lord  Fergussis  gaist,  * 
How  meikle  Sir  Andro  it  chest, ) 
Unto  Beittokis  liour. 
The  silly  sawie  to  succonr  i 
And  he  hes  writtin  unto  me, 
Auld  storeis  for  to  se, 
Gif  it  appinis  4  him  to  melt. 
How  he  sail  conjure  the  spreit : 
And  I  half  red  mooy  quars,  s 
Baih  the  Donet,  and  Domlous  que  part, 
Ryme  maid,  and  als  redene  ^ 
Ballh  Inglis  and  Latene  t 
And  ane  story  haif  I  to  reld, 
Passes  Bonitatem  in  ihe  ereid. 
To  conjure  the  litii  gaist  he  mon  lialf 
Oftod'sUils7lenthraif.* 
And  kast  the  grit  holy  wafer 
,  With  pater  noster,  pitter  patter ; 
And  ye  man  sit  in  a  compas^ 
And  cry,  Harbert  luihless. 
Drag  thow,  and  ye's  draw. 
And  6lt  thair  quhill  cok  craw. 
The  compas  mon  hollowit  be 
With  aspergis  me  Domine  i 
The  haly  writ  schawls  als 
ThaIr  man  be  bung  aboot  your  haiss 
Pricket  in  ane  woll  poik  «« 
Of  neis  powder  *>  ane  grit  lolk.  «• 
Thir  thingis  mon  ye  heir 
Brynt  in  ane  doggis  eir,  'i 
Ane  pluck,  ane  plndill,  and  ane  palme  cors, 
Thre  toskis  of  ane  awld  hors. 
And  of  ane  yaliow  wob  the  warp. 
The  boddome  of  ane  anld  herp. 
The  held  of  ane  cuttit  reiil, 
Tbe  iNind  of  an  awld  quheill, 
The  taill  of  ane  yeild  sow. 
And  ane  iNilt  of  blew  wow,  >4 
Ane  botene,  >'  and  ane  brechame,  *6 
And  ane  quhorle  made  of  lame,  (? 
To  hike  out  at  the  lltlU  boir,  *• 
And  cry.  Crystis  cross,  you  befoir  : 
And  quhen  you  see  the  litlll  gaist, 
Cumand  to  you  In  all  halst, 
Cry  loud,  Cryste  eleisone. 
And  speir  what  law  It  levis  on  ?  *» 
And  gif  it  sayis  on  Godis  ley. 
Than  to  the  111  ill  gaist  ye  say. 
With  braid  benedicite ; 
— "  Litill  gaist,  I  conjure  the, 
With  lierie  and  larle, «« 
Bayth  fra  God,  and  Sanct  Marie, 
First  with  ane  fischfs  mouth. 
And  syne  with  ane  sowis  towtb, 
With  ten  pertane  tais, » 


'  These  pilgrimages  were  Scone.  Dundee.  Palsler,  and  Helrose. 

•  Ghost.—*  Chased.-^  Bappens.-'  Qalres-books.-*  Also  reed  Ib.- 
7  Foxes'  uils-(  there  ts  an  alpine  herb  so  termed  from  Its  resemblaooe.H 
•  Thereof.-'  Mack.— «*  Wool-pack.-"  Nose-powder  Isnuff.)-"  Crest  lots, 


or  lot.->^  Barot  In  a  dog's ear.-M  Dtue-wool.-'^Button *>  Horse-o 

-'7  A  whtri  made  of  metal.- <*  Window.- '9  BeHeres  ln.-a«  With  li 
and  with  lore.—*'  Too  crabs*  daws. 
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And  aiiM  kooklt  of  wiodll  atrala, 
With  tb»  bdd*  of  corle  doddy." « 
And  bid  the  gaift  torn  io  a  boddf . 
Then  efter  this  coi^aratkxio. 
Tfae  UtiU  gaist  will  CaU  io  soun. 
And  tbair  efler  down  ly, 
Cnrand  meroy  peteoaily ; 
Hun  with  your  left  hcU  sane,  • 
And  it  will  nerir  CBm  agalne, 
As  melkle  u  a  mlgo  amaiat^ 

He  had  a  litlll  we  leg, 
And  it  wes  cant  as  any  cleg,  4 
It  wes  wynd  In  ane  wynden  achet, 
Baith  the  bandls  and  the  felt  t 
Snppoae  this  galst  was  llttill, 
TitllstalGodisquhitell;' 
It  stal  frae  peteoos  Abrahame, 
Ane  quhorle  and  ane  quhim  quhame  ;* 
It  stal  frae  ye  carle  of  ye  mone 
Ane  payr  of  awld  yin  schone ;  7 
It  rane  to  Pencatelane, 
And  wirrdt*  ane  awld  chaplane. 
This  UtiU  gaist  did  na  mair  iU 
Bat  clolc  9  lyk  a  corn  mill ; 
And  it  wald  play  and  bop, 
About  the  beid  ane  stre  strop ;  *• 
And  it  wald  sing,  and  it  wald  dance 
Core  fute,  and  OrUaoce.  ** 

Qnha  conjorit  the  UUil  gaist  say  ye? 
Nane  bnt  the  UUil  Spenzle  fle, » 
That  with  bir  wit  and  her  ingyne, 
Gart  the  gaist  leif  agane ; 
And  sane  mareU  the  gaist  the  fle. 
And  croan'd  hUn  King  of  Kandelie ; 
And  they  gat  theme  betwene 
Oipheos  King  and  Elpba  Quene.  >) 
To  reid  qnha  wUl  this  genUU  gelst. 
Ye  hard  it  not  at  GockUby's  feist  *4 


No.  VI. 
SUPPLEMENTARY  STANZAS 

TO  COLLlIUrS  ODE  OK 
THE  SDPEIISTITIONS  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

it 
WILLIAM  BBSKINB,  ESQ.  ADVOCATE.*' 

Tte  Editor  eo^rscef  tbls  opportanity  of  preienllDK  tbe  reader  with  ttao 
knowing  stums,  toiended  to  oommemorato  tome  ttrtklog  Scottish  mper- 
Aitoos.  omllled  by  ColUoi  In  his  Ode  upon  thai  sabject:  and  which.  If  Che 
EdIlor  caa  Jadffs  with  Impartislltr  of  tbe  prodoction  of  a  rallied  ft-leod, 
wlO  be  tamd  worthr  of  tbe  soUime  orifloal.  Tbe  reader  most  obMrve, 
IhBltbae  vcnet  form  a  oontlnuatlon  of  tbe  addreaa,  by  Collios,  to  tbe  aotbor 
tf  Jte«9/a««  eihorllog  blm  to  celebrate  the  tradltiona  of  Scolland.  Tbey 
were  first  pabUibed  la  tbe  EdinHirgh  Magezhu^  for  April,  1788. 

Thy  mnse  may  tell,  how,  when  at  evening's  close. 
To  meet  her  lore  beneath  the  twilight  shade, 

O'er  many  a  broom*cUd  brae  and  heathy  glade, 
In  merry  mood  the  Tillage  maiden  goes ; 

There,  on  a  streamlet's  margin  as  she  lies. 
Chanting  some  carol  tUl  her  swain  appears. 


With  Tisage  deadly  pale,  in  pensive  guise. 

Beneath  a  wither'd  fir  his  form  he  rears !  >« 
Shrieking  and  sad,  she  bends  her  etrie  flight, 

When,  mid  dire  heaihs,  where  flits  tbe  Uper  blue. 
The  whilst  the  moon  sheds  dim  a  sickly  ligfatv 

The  airy  funeral  meets  her  bluted  Tiew  I 
When,  trembUng,  weak,  she  gains  her  coitige  low. 

Where  magpies  scatter  notes  of  presage  wide, 
Some  one  shall  tell,  while  tears  in  torrents  flow. 

That,  Jnst  when  twilight  dimmed  the  green  hiU's  side. 
Far  in  his  lonely  diiel  her  hapless  shepherd  died. 

Let  these  ad  strains  to  Ughler  sounds  give  place 

Bid  thy  brisk  Tiol  warble  measures  gay! 
For,  see !  recali'd  by  Uiy  resistless  lay. 

Once  more  the  Brownie  shows  his  honest  face. 
HaU,  Trom  thy  wanderings  long,  my  much-loved  sprite! 

Tliou  friend,  thou  lover  of  the  lowly,  hail! 
TeU,  in  what  realms  Uion  sport'st  thy  merry  night, 

TraU'st  the  long  mop,  or  wbirrst  the  mimic  flail. 
Where  dost  thou  deck  the  much  disorder'd  hall, 

WhUe  the  tired  damsel  in  Elysium  sleeps* 
With  early  voice  to  drowsy  workman  call. 

Or  lull  tl^e  dame,  while  Mirth  Iiis  vigib  keeps? 
'Twos  thus  in  Caledonia's  domes.  His  said, 

Thou  piied^st  the  kindly  task  in  years  of  yore : 
At  last,  in  luckless  hour,  some  erring  maid 

Spread  in  thy  nighUy  cell  of  viands  store : 
Ne'er  was  thy  form  beheld  among  their  mountains  more.  *7 

Then  wake  (for  weU  thou  canst)  that  wondrons  lay, 

How,  while  around  the  thoughtless  matrons  sleep. 
Soft  o'er  tlie  floor  the  treach'rons  fiiries  creep, 

And  bear  the  sinUing  fnlUnt  far  away : 
How  starts  the  nurse,  when,  for  tier  lovely  child. 

She  sees  at  davrn  a  gaping  idiot  stare! 
O  snatch  tbe  Innocent  from  demons  vUde, 

And  saTe  tbe  parents  fond  trom  fell  despair ! 
In  a  deep  cave  the  tmsty  menials  wait, 

when  from  thehr  hUly  dens,  at  midnight's  boor, 
Forth  rush  the  airy  elves  in  mimic  state. 

And  o'er  tbe  moooligbt-heatb  vrith  swiflnesi  soonr  < 
In  glittering  arms  the  little  horsemen  shine ; 

Last  on  a  milk-white  steed,  with  targe  of  gold, 
A  fay  of  might  appears,  whose  arms  entwine 

The  lost,  lamented  child !  the  shepherds  bold  ts 
The  nnoonsdous  inlknt  tear  from  bla  nnbailow*d  hold. 
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EXCOMMUNICATION  OF  BORDER  ROBBERS. 

BT  RICHARD  FOX, 
Bisaov  or  dssbaii,  in  ni  timi  or  aESiT  vii. 

This  Tery  cartons  docomeot,  ( A.D.  I W8. )  which  contains  some  parilca- 
lars  highly  IllostralWe  of  tbe  state  of  Border  manners,  was  given  to  tlie 
Editor  by  bis  vabied  frleod.  BIchard  Snrteea,  Esq.  of  Hainstorth,  to  tbe  bi- 
shopric or  Onrbain,  emlAeot  for  his  fcoowledge  of  Border  aotlqolUes. 

RICH.  FOX,  Bp.  temp.  H.  J. 

MORinO  GOHTEA  r&«080S   lATROXIS  DB  TTllOAU  R  ITDSDAU. 

Ricardus  pcrmissione  dlvioa  Dunelm.  Eplscopus  dllectis  Nobis 
Uagro.  Georg.  Ogle,  A.M.  necnon  nnlversls  et  singulis  ecclesiarom 
parochialium  infra  Tyndalle  et  Rlddysdale  nostra  dioces.  con- 


>  A  small  plant  In  marshes.-*  S/^n-roake  the  sign  of  the  cross.—'  Ap- 
parcnllT  some  lines  are  here  omitted.-^  Gad-fly.-^  Eolfe.-^  Whirl  and 
ffUa-wbam.— 7  Ono^led  shoes.-'  Worrledw— 9  Clacked.-'**  Twlat  a 
«nw  abool  Itf  bead. 

"  0?erfBot  and  Orloaas-lwo  dancing  stops. 

"  Spaolah  fly. 

'  ^  This  seems  to  allndo  to  the  old  romance  of  Or/ito  and  Jfettrodit,  from 
wUeb  the  reader  wUl  And  aome  estracta  berearter.  Tbe  wife  of  OrpAeiu  Is 
hsrc  called  Etpha,  probably  Brom  her  IiaTlog  been  abstracted  by  the  elves, 


'*  ABodloglo  a  strange  aniiitelliglble  poem  la  tbe  Baaoatyiw  IISS.  ,osllcd 


Cockelby't  Sow.  £  This  has  been  printed  lately  by  Mr.  DsTld  Laing,  of  Edin- 
burgh, 1830.] 

■s  [  This  accomplished  snd  most  dear  Mend  of  Sir  Walter  Scolt,  became  a 
Jodfe  of  tbe  Court  of  Session,  by  tbe  title  of  Lord  Unnetfder,  and  died  Iq 
ABROst  {823.-E0.  ] 

<6  Tbe  »r«<f  A,  or  spectral  appearance,  of  a  person  sbortly  to  die,  Is  a  firm 
arllde  in  the  creed  of  Scottish  snpersdtlon.  Nor  Is  It  nubnown  In  oor  sistor 
kingdom.  See  the  story  of  tbe  beanllhil  Lady  Diana  Blch.-i«&r<y'«  MiM» 
e*Uauiu,  p.  80.  '7  see  Inlrodndlon,  attls. 

'*  For  an  aooonnt  of  tbt  Fairy  snpentUlon,  see  introdttcUon  to  the  fa/e 
of  TuwUane, 
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stitut.  Recforibas  et  Ticarilt,  necnon  CapelUrum  et  CanUnanim 
inibi  Capellaais.  Caratis,  et  non  Cnratls,  Salntcm.  Qoia  Um  Tama 
qaam  notorietale  facli  refercnlibus  ad  aures  nostras  delatnm  est 
quod  DonnnlU  Villas,  Viilulas,  Hamelectas,  et  alialocade  Tyndale 
et  Ryddisdalle  iDbabitaates,  nee  dWlna  nee  bamana  jura  limentes, 
quibus  se  illaqueatos  esse  (qaod  summopere  dolemus)  inteiligunt, 
aut  saltern  intelligere  debent,  de  eisdem  Villis  Villulis  Hameiectis 
ad  In  episcopato  fillas,  viilalas.  bamelectas,  ad  et  in  episcopatom 
Dunelm.  et  coniitalum  Nortbumbris,  aliaq.  loca  dictis  locis  de 
Tyndalle  et  Ryddisdalle  con6niactadJacenlia,Lalronum,  Rapien- 
tium  ac  Depraedantiom,  more,  perdiutiirna  teropora  sspe.  saspios, 
et  sspissime,  publico  et  inanifeflte,  nocte  dieq.  incurrentes,  prout 
adbuc  indies,  cotidie,  ssepet  saepius,  et  sxplssime,  noclo,  dieq. 
publice  et  manifeste,  sic  iDCurrunt,  furta,  latrocinla,  raploas,  el 
deprasdationes  passim  coromitteotes,  pecora  et  catalia  in  eisdem 
inTenta  fnrati  deprxdatiq.  fuernnt,  et  ab  eiidem  ad  partes  et  tor- 
ritoria  de  Tyndall  et  Ryddisdalle  predict,  aliaq.  loca  eisdem  con- 
finla,  ad  Ubitom  suarum  yoluntalum  asportaferunt,  fagaverunt, 
et  abigenint,  prout  adhuc  indies  nnlll  cquidem  rei,  qnam,  bujus- 
modi  furtis,  latrocinlis,  rapinis,  et  depraedationihus,  dedlU,  ftiran- 
tur,  depraedantur,  ftigaot  et  abigunt :  Et  qaod  ipso  delicto  dele- 
rius  est,  per  (abemas,  et  alia  loca  publica,  Iniqnitatibus,  furtis, 
lalrociniis,  et  deprxdatlonibus  suls  bpjusmodi  gloriantes  se  talia 
coromisisse,  et  de  cstero  committere  pafam  et  publice  Jactari 
non  desinanl ;  hisq.  malls  non  content!,  sed  potin^  furtum  furto, 
latrocininm  lalrocinio.  rapinam  rapina;,  deprsMlationem  depra:- 
dalloni,  aliaq.  mala  mails  accumulantes,  in  hujusmodi  furtorum, 
lalrociniornm,  et  depraedatiooum  aggraTatlonem,  non  solum  ipsi 
furantnr,  verom  eliam  furcs  et  latrones  et  raptores  quoscunq.  ad 
ipsos  confttgienles,  rcceptant,  nutriunt,  bospitantur,  confovent  et 
confortant; suosq.  liberos,  servlenies,  a(q.  famnlosio  bqjusmodi 
latrociniorum.  furtorum,  depraedationuro,  et  rapinamm  perpe- 
tratlone.  quod  maxime  delestaodum  est.  educanf,  el  exenitant, 
adeo  nt  forinm,  latrocintum,  depraedationem,  rapinam,  aut  rob- 
l)eriam  hujusmodi  committere,  aut  eidem  consentire,  non  solum 
non  vereantur,  sed  crassaro,  immo  Yerius  qnaesitam  ignorantiam 
praetendenles,  et  dictas  rapinas,  furtum.  et  depraDdationes,  tan- 
quam  artem,  nnde  viclum  snum  qnaerant,  publice  et  manifeste 
profitentes,  crimen  esse  non  agnoscunt :  Suntq.  nonnnlli  iflri  in 
|)artibiis  praediclis  quorum  qnidam  sunt  ministrl  justitiae  et  regii 
jnsticlarii,  qui  eosdem  fures,  latrones,  deprsdatores,  et  raplores, 
aliosq.  malefactores  reolUicare  et  jusUficare  debei«nt,  qnidam 
vero  sunt  riri  nobiles  eC  potenles  in  confioibns  et  territoriis  de 
Tyndalle  et  Ryddisdalle  praDdictis,  aliisq.  villis  eisdem  convicinis, 
circumylcinis,  et  adjacentibus  degenles  et  commorautes,  qui  fu- 
res, latrones,  raptores,  depraedatores  predictos  ab  hujusmodi  cri- 
minibus  praedictis  refrsnare  et  impedlre  possent,  si  suas  ad*  id 
manus,  ut  deberent,  porrlgerent  adJQlrices  :  Quorum  omnium, 
viz.  justiUae  nibiistrorum,  et  allomm,  saltem  nobilium  et  po- 
tentium,  in  partibns  et  territoriis  de  Tyndalle  et  Ryddysdalle 
praedictis,  aliisq.  villis  et  locis  eisdem  conyiciiils  adjacentium, 
quidam  connivenli  oculo,  quidam  ex  pacto  et  coliusione,  quidam 
vero  propter  lucmm,  quod  cum  eis  participant,  nonnnlli  siqui- 
dem  propter  amorem,  favorem,  famlliaritatem,  affinitalem,  et 
sanguinis  conjunctionem,  necnon  nomlnis,  indemnitatem  hu- 
jusmodi furtis,  lalrocinils,  rapinis,  et  depraedationibus,  aliquando 
tacite,  inlerdum  etenim  expresie,  consentlentes,  fures  ipsos,  la- 
trones, et  depraedatorcs  per  eomm  terras  etdistrictus  cum  rebut, 
pecoribns.  et  catallls,  quae  foratl  sunt,  llbemm  habere  transltum, 
scienter  tolerant  et  permittunt;  ac  nonnunquam  eosdem  cum 
rebus,  pecoribus,  et  catallls.  raptis,  depraedatis,  et  furto  abiatis, 
receptarunt,  prout  adbuc  reciplnnt  indies,  et  reoeptant  non  igno- 
rantes  rcceptatores  bnjusmodi  quoscunq.  non  minorl  peena  dig- 
nos  qnani  raplores,  fures,  latrones,  et  praedones  t  Nam  si  non 
esset  qui  foverel,  reclperel,  et  confortaret,  nuUus  rapinam,  latro- 
cinium,  depraedationes  hnjusmodi  committeret,  comniittereve 
auderet :  Eodemq.  delicto  singulas  villas,  vlllulas,  bamelectas 
dictarum  parllum  de  Tyndall  et  Ryddisdali  laborare  Intelleximus, 
quod  maxime  abborrendum  est;  nam  latrones,  fures,  raptores, 
depnedatores  famosos  et  manifestos  sic,  ut  praefertur,  recipiunt, 
bospitantur,  fovent,  et  nutriunt,  ac  inter  eos  et  cum  eisdem  in 
partibns  preientlbus,  nt  vicinos  suos  et  ffamiliares,  babitare 


permittunt,  et  ad  eadera  Cicinora  reiteranda  invilant,  et  confor- 
tant publice,  palam,  et  manifeste  :  Complnresq.  capellanos,  saepe 
nominatarum  partiuro  et  terrltorlomm  de  Tyndalle  et  Ryddyi- 
dalle,  pnbllcos  et  manifestos  concubinarios,  irregulares,  sospensos, 
excommunicatos,  et  interdictos,  necnon  llterarnm  penltns  igna- 
ros,  adeo  ut  per  dccennium  celebrantes,  nee  Ipsa  quidem  verba 
sacramentalia,  uti  quibusdam  eomm  opponentes  expert!  snmns, 
icgeresdant;  nonnnilos  etiam  non  ordinatos,  sed  sacerdolU  ef- 
figiem  duntaxat  prstendentes.  non  modo  in  locis  sacris  et  dedi- 
catis,  verum  etiam  in  prophanb  et  InterdicUs  ae  miserablliter 
ruinosis;  necnon  vestimentis  niptis,  laceratis,  et  faedissimis,  nee 
divino,  Immo  ncc  bumano  ofGcIo  aut  scrvitio  dignis,  quibus, 
deum  oontemnentes,  induti  Divina  celebrare.  Sacraq.  et  Sacra- 
mentalia ministrare  Inlellexlmus.  DIcli  pneterea  capellani  su- 
pradictis  furibus,  latronibus,  depraBdaloribus,  receptatoribns,  et 
raptoribus  manifcstis  ct  faraosis,  sacramenta  et  sacramentalia 
minislrant,  sine  dcbita  restitulione  aut  animo  reslituendi,  ut  ex 
facti  evidentia  constat,  slcq.  eos  sine  cautione  de  restituendo,  ec- 
clesiastics sepulturae,  cum  ex  Facrorum  canonum,  et  sanctorum 
patrum  Institutis,  bsec  facere  districte  prohibentur,  passim  com- 
mittunt,  in  animamm  suarum  grave  periciilnm,  aliommq.  Christi 
fidelium  exemplum  pemiclosum,  plurimorumq.  spoliaiorum  et 
privatonim  bonis,  rebus,  pecoribus,  et  catallis  suls  bqjusmodl, 
damnum  non  modicum  et  gravamen.  Nos  igitur  anlmarom  hu- 
jusmodi maleractomm  saloti  providere  cupientes,  spoliatorumq. 
et  privatorum  hujusmodi  jacturis  et  dispendiis  pateruali  affectn 
coropatientes,  et,  quantum  in  nobis  est,  remedium  in  hac  parte 
apponere,  ut  tenemur,  volentes,  vobis  omnibus  et  singulis  Rec* 
toribus,  Vicarils,  Capellanls,  Curatis.  et  non  Curatis  praedicUs 
tenore  praesentinm,  in  virtute  sanctae  obedienliae  flrmiter  injun- 
gendo  mandamus,  quatenus  proximis  diebus  dominicis  et  festivis, 
Inter  missarum  et  aliorum  divinomm  solemnia  in  ecclesUs  et  ca- 
pellis  vcstris,  dum  major  in  eisdem  aderit  populi  multitudo,  omnes 
et  singulos  fures,  latrones,  raptores,  prasdones,  depraedatores,  et 
eos  praesertim  quos  famosos  et  manifestos  latrones,  raptores,  et 
depraedatores  fuisse  et  esse  inleiieximus,  quorum  nomina  In  pnc- 
senti  rescrlpto  sunt  descripta,  peremptorle  moneatfs,  quos  nos 
etiam  tenore  pnesentium  primo,  sccnndo,  et  tertio,  ac  peremp- 
torle moncmus,  ut  ipsi,  omnes  et  singull,  ab  hujusmodi  incnrsio- 
nibus,  furtis,  lalroclitiis,  rapinis,  depraedationibus  de  cetera  se 
abstineantet  desistant,  sub  paena  majoris  excommnnfcationis 
sententiae.  quam  ex  sacrorum  canonum  insUtuUs  incurrunt,  slcq. 
eos  cteorum  quemlibet  incurrere  volumus  ipso  facto. 

Citetis  insoper,  seu  citari  faciatis  peremptorle  omnes  et  singulos 
famosos  et  manifestos  fures,  latrones,  raptores,  et  depraedatores. 
quorum  nomina  sunt  in  dorso  praesentis  schedulas  sive  reseriptl 
descripta,  et  eorum  quemlibet,  quod  oompareat,  coram  nobis,  aut 
nostro  in  hac  parte  commissario.  in  Galiiea*  Ecclesbe  nostras 
Cathedralis  Dnnclm.  iocoq.  consistoriaii  <^iisdem,  sexto  die  post 
citationem  eis  et  eomm  cuillbet  in  hac  parte  factam,  si  juridicns 
fuerit,  alioquin  proximo  die  juridioo  extnnc  sequente.  quo  die  nos 
aut  coromissarium  nostrum  hnjusmodi  ibidem  ad  jura  reddend. 
bora  oonsucia  pro  tribunal!  scdere  contigerit,  certis  articuiis  et 
interrogatoriis,  roeram  anlmarom  suamm  salnlem  et  correctlo- 
nem  concementibus,  commissario  eisdem  et  coram  coilibet  in 
eorum  adventu  ex  ofRcio  nostro  mero  objiciendis  personaliter 
responsuri  et  pariturl.  Moneatis  insuper  sic,  ut  praemlttitnr, 
peremptorle  omnes  et  singulos  roinistros  justitiae,  caeterosq.  viros 
nobiles  et  potentes,  dictas  partes  ct  territoria  de  TyndaU  et  Ryd- 
dysdall,  et  loca  vidua  et  circurojacentia  iababitantes.  necnon 
omnes  et  singulos  Capellanos.  Curatos.'  et  non  Coratos,  in  eisdem 
partibns  et  territoriis  de  Tyndall  etRyddysdall  divina  celebrantrs, 
quatenus  ipsi  justitiae  ministrl  et  viri  nobiles  et  potentes  omnes  et 
singulos  fares  el  latrones,  necnon  raptores  et  depraedatores,  in  et 
ad  partes  et  territoria  de  Tyndall  et  Ryddysdall  cum  rebus,  peco- 
ribus, et  catallis  furtive  oblaiis,  confogientes,  necnon  omnes  et 
singulos  fures.  latrones,  et  depraedatores  in  eisdem  partibns  et 
territoriis  de  Tyndall  et  Ryddysdall  commorautes  et  degentesb 
praesertim  famosos,  publicos,  notorios,  et  manifestos  nullatenns 
foveant,  nulrlant,  ant  confortent,  hospitentur,  aut  manuteneant. 
immo  eosdem  fiires,  latrones,  et  depraedatores  quoscunq.  ab 
eisdem  partibus  et  territoriis  de  Tyndall  et  Ryddysdall  amoveant, 
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acq.  iBOfCrl  bdaDt  et  procnrent,  sea  taltem  eofdem  fores,  la- 
traoes,  deprcdttores,  et  raptoret  qnowonq.  capiant,  tioq.  capi 
txiiiit  eoldeiiiq.  recti6ccnt  et  Justificent 
CapeBni  Tcro,  Carati,  et  non  Caratl.  in  eisdem  partibus  et 
lerritQrUsdiTlaa  celebrantes,  hqjosniodi  tares,  iatronet,  et  depne- 
dilores,  sdtcm  pobliocMy  notorios,  et  manifestoi,  ad  sacramenta 
foUai&t^  encbarisliae,  sepQllnne,  ccteraq.  sacramenta  ant  sa- 
cnneilalia  doe  debits  Tesiliuiione  spollatis  facta,  aut  saffidenii 
entioacde  restilaeodo  pnestita,  nisi  In  mortis  articolo,  et  tunc 
aiocnBcnla  paenlteDtiae  et  encharlsiix  dontaxat,  non  antero  ad 
KpallBiai,  nb  pania  snspeosionls  ab  officio  et  beneficio,  nulla- 
loaiadBittanL.^.. 

TBSnHO!aAUS  UTCRA  DIfl.  EPISCOPI  SUPER  ABS0LCTI05E 
QC0mi31kAM  LATROlfUMy  ET  INJUlfCTIONES. 

Klcardns  pennissione  divlna  Diinelm.  Bpiscopns  nnlversis  et 
lioKDlb  Bectorflns.  Yicariis,  Capellanis.  Cnratis,  et  non  Cnralis 
qnibaieaoq.  coram  animanim  habentibos,  infra  territorium  de 
T>iidai  et  Ryddyadall  nostrac  dioces.  Salutem,  gratiam,  et  bene- 
Sdatb  Saody  Cbarelton,  Crjstj  Milbom.  Rowy  Uil- 
Alkin  MUbora  fiUum  Willielmi  Milbom.  Laory  Robeson. 
Dary  Hobeson.  Sandy  Robeson.  GUly  Tod  uf  ye  CralLe-aller  of 
ioKlKniaalb.  George  Tod,  Bonly  Tod,  Tammy  Tod,  Sandy  Tod 
of  ye  Sluwe*  George  Mersheil,  Sandy  Hunter,  a  seatentia  excom- 
■uricalloais.  qaam  in  eosdero,  pro  coram  contnmaeia,  promul- 
gatJBDs,  pro  DOS  absolatot  esse,  et  commonionl  bomlnnm  ac 
nois  ccdiesiz  resdtutos,  seq.  nostrc  correction!  bumililer  suIh 
■iilartei,  iqiiuictiones  salotaremTC  soscepisse  paenltentiam,  vide- 
icet  at  deoelero  rapinam,  furlom,  aut  latrocinium  publlce, 
▼f I  occolte  non  committant,  nee  allquls  coram  com- 
aat  lalla  oommittenti  auxillnm,  consilium,  rel  faTorem 
pnEsteat,  arc  aliqais  coram  pnestet,  seu  talla  commltlentlum 
cwwjjfcaa  qnovismodo  celent  seu  celef,  celarlve  procnrent  seu 
proenret  Item  qnod  post  diem  Merc,  proxime  fnturam,  riz.  96 
Septembris  Jam  instant,  non  incedantnec  aliquls  cor. 
aat  cqoes  ioductns  sublcinio,  Anglice,  a  Jacke,  ant 
gdea,  Anglioe,  a  saUt  or  a  KnapeMcall,  aut  aliis  armis  defensivis 
equitent  aut  eor.  aliquls  equitet  super  equo  aut  equa 
yalcr,  commani  hominum  zstimatione,  excedet  sex  solidos 
d  odo  denarios,  nisi  contra  Scotos  rel  alios  regis  inimicos.  In- 
prKterea  qood  postqnam  Ingressi  fberint  rcl  eor.  aliquis 
loerit  CfEmiterium,  ecelesis  vel  capeUae  cujuscunque 
I  territortom  de  Synedall  et  Riddisdall  ad  divioa  inlbi  andiend. 
Yd  critnacs  inilil  Caciend.  sen  alia  quxcunq.  fadend.  abjiciant 
sen  deponanf,  sftcq.  eor.  qnilU>el  abjldat  et  deponat  arma  Invasiya 
fKC  ri  qpm  babeant,  ai  ad  iongitndinem  nnius  cubiti  se  exten- 
tel,  ct  ^oamdio  foerint  sea  aliqnis  eor.  fiierit  infra  eand.  ecliam. 
1.  ant  ooemiter.  cjosd.  cum  nnlio  sermonem  aut  rerbum 
nisi  com  Carato  ant  Sacerdote  illlus  ecclla  yel  capeltx, 
cxeomm.  majoris,  qnam  in  eos  et  eoraiA  qucmiibet  casu 
iojanctiooilHis  ant  nni  eor.  non  paraerint,  cum 
pruat  exiimc,  et  exlnnc  proiit  exnunc,  promulga- 
aas  ia  scriptis  justitia  mediante  robis  Igitur,  etc.  Dat.  in  caslro 
r*.  de  5orbam  sob  s.  nro.  die  mens.  Sept.  A.D.  1198. 


Ho.  VUI. 


DOUBLE  OF  THE  CONTRACT 

BITWUT    TIB 

KUfG  AND  SETEHAL  OP  HIS  SUBJECTS. 

(A.D.  1612.) 

{I^0iftggi0f  thy  eariooM  brM,  by  which  the  Borderers  renounced  Ihcir 
*-%itfffcf*^  and  robtwry,  I*  la  the  hand*  of  the  Cdllor.  whose  ancestor 
ii^g^il^  m^tlfft  sabacrlblog.  Similar  bonds  were  doabtlcac  executed  by 
^<^  Hmm  -  amoon  wbom  copies  woald  be  dlttributed  for  ibeir  sob- 

lo  ba^o  referred  chiefly  to  the  ciaii  of  Scott.  ] 


landit  gentilmen,  and  others,  under  sub- 
with  oorselTCs  tlie  wrackfull  and 


^Nng,ddplj  cooiid*''*^ 


intollerable  calamities  soe  long  sustained  be  as,  onr  frends,  oqr 
senranU,  and  inhabitants,  upon  proper  lands  and  heretages,  at  the 
hands  of  tbeives  and  mnrllierers.  within  the  Highlands  and  Bor- 
doors:  where  by  onr  bloods  have  been  craelly  shed, our  goods  Iw 
opin  depredation  yiolentlie  reft  and  spulxied,  and  oor  most  plen- 
tifall  and  profitable  roumes.  for  tear  of  their  incnrsions  and  opf 
pretsions.  left  desolat  and  desert,  without  tennent  or  ioliabitant,  to 
our  hiexcaseable  reproach  and  shameful  wrack,  if  wee  sail  any 
longer  neglect  to  use  sic  lawful  and  allowable  remedies  as  God, 
oor  lienor,  and  ttie  memorable  examples  of  our  wortliie  pre- 
decessors. sliU  extant  in  the  records  of  tber  days,  craves  at  oar 
hands,  for  the  reprcsUng^  of  tlielr  Insoleore :  And  considering, 
tlierwithall,  tlie  royall  and  princeiie  di^>osltion  of  our  most  gra- 
cious soTcrane  lord*,  utterit  ererie  way  for  the  suppressfaig  of  this 
Infamoos  bjke  <  of  lawless  limmers.  and  quiiat  earnest  and  faiibftall 
dutie  oor  ranks  and  places  crares  of  us,  for  the  Xurtherancc  of  his 
Majesties  most  lionorable  resolation  at  this  tyme,  for  Ibc  extermi- 
nation of  sic  a  yenime,  whereby  our  onrsights  liiihertlil  has  beta 
na  lltie  hinder  to  the  good  success  of  the  great  care  and  paynes 
tane  alwayes  be  his  highness  and  his  secret  counsell,  to  work  the 
said  effect  i  Thairfore,  and  for  remeid  of  oor  bypast  slonth  that 
way,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  with  his  Majesties  gracious  approtia- 
tlon  and  allowance,  we  all  and  eyerie  ane  of  us  have  solemnly 
arowit,  sworne,  and  protesllt,  like  as,  be  the  tenor  heirof  we  avow, 
swear,  and  protest,  upon  our  consciences  and  honors,  that,  as  wo 
are  in  hearts  trew  and  ISsithfull,  and  obedient  subjects,  lo  the  King's 
Mantle,  our  sovereign  lord  and  lUs  authorllie,  and  alwayes  an- 
swerable to  his  hienes  laws;  so,  in  oor  hearts,  we  abhorre,  dampne* 
and  detest  all  treason,  muriher,  fire-ryscing,  revlscing  of  women, 
tlilft.  resset  ol  thift,  fortifeieng  or  assteting  with  tbeives,  shedding  of 
true  mens  l>lood,  common  and  manifest  oppression,  resset  of  per- 
sons excommnnlcat.  or  at  the  horae.  >  for  criminall  causes,  with 
the  authors  and  committers  thereof  whatsumever ;  In  fbrther  taken 
whereof,  we  bind  and  obieis  ns,  onr  aires  and  successors  of  our 
lands  and  heretages.  to  onr  soverane  lord  and  his  successors,  Ihat, 
within  ten  dayes  after  oor  sulMcription  to  Ihe  present,  we  sail  dis- 
cliarge,  and  be  oppin  proclamation  at  the  Mercat-croces  of  heid- 
burrowes  within  the  shrifdomes.  qnhprin  the  tbeives  and  limmeri 
dwell,  as  also  be  particular  intimation  to  themselfs,  give  up  all 
bands  of  friendship,  kyodnes,  oversight,  maintenance,  or  assore- 
ance,  if  ony  we  have,  with  common  tbeives  and  broken  clans  or. 
branches,  nnanswereable  to  his  hieuea  lawes ;  and  sail,  fra  tlien 
fUrth,  affauldlie '  and  traclie,  joyne  and  concarre  lagether,  als 
Weill  in  action  as  In  heart,  lo  the  pnrsute,  with  fire  and  sword,  of 
all  and  whatsumever  within  this  realm,  of  whatsumever  clane# 
qoalitie,  or  sorname,  who  being  cliarged.  be  opin  proclamacione, 
to  compeir  to  answer  to  complaints,  and  to  relieve  Itier  masters  at 
his  nu^estie  and  Irae  mens  hands,  are  or  sail  for  tber  disobedience 
be  denounced  fugitives  and  outlawrs,  together  with  whatsoever 
tber  partakers,  supliers,  and  recepters.  and  all  sic  other,  as  frae  the 
lyme  they  be  denanced  fugitives,  sail  furaish  to  them,  tlier  wyfet 
or  families,  meat,  drink,  hert>ore,  or  otlier  confort  quiiatsamever  i 
As  lykewaycs  we  land  and  obieis  us,  in  maner  foresaid,  that  if  any 
persone.  dwelling  within  our  li;>uses,  upon  our  lands,  within  our 
tackes,  steadings,  roumes,  portiounes,  baillerles,  or  other  office  or 
jurisdiction  qohatsnmever,  cooimits  ouy  of  the  crymes  before  ex- 
preifflit,  or  any  ulher  punishable  t>e  lyfe  or  member,  we,  or  any  of 
us  uuderquhom  the  said  persoue  dwells,  being  required  tliereto  l>e 
his  ms^esties  letters  valycatnes,  or  charges,  or  lie  his  bighnes 
consell  or  justice,  sail  neither  directlir,  nor  Indirectlie.  give  any 
waraing  or  advertisement  to  liim,  quherby  he  may  escliew  his  tak- 
ing; but  trewlie  and  efTauldlie  sail  apprehend,  bring  and  present 
him  to  underly  his  try  ell  of  Ibe  cry  me  quherof  he  is  dilatit,  upon 
fiflcin  dayes  warneing,  wiihoul  shift  or  excuse  qiihatsumever,  as  we 
sail  ansuer  to  his  majostle  upon  our  honours,  and  under  the 
paynes  contained  in  the  geoerall  l>ond  and  acts  of  Parliament 
quliatsumever;  and  sail  be  comptable  lo  our  soverane  lord  and 
his  hienes  thesaurer,  for  their  escheats,  in  cace  tliey  lie  convict ; 
and,  in  case  the  persone  or  p<*rsons  sa  delallt,  t>ecomcs  fugitives, 
wharlyy  we  cannot  apprehend  them  to  t)c  presentit,  we  sail  expell, 
put  and  hold  them  furth  of  our  kraunds,  heretages,  lacks,  and  steid- 
logs,  roumes,  bailliaries,  and  jurisdictians  quhatsnmever,  to- 
gitlier  Willi  tber  wyfes,  balmes,  and  (anulies.  and  sail  take  (ra 


» i^csl.— *  Oallawed.-'t  Simplv,  sinccrdr- 
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Qiem  their  ttoeke  and  itddlng,  and  pat  In  ntber  penones  to  oc- 
cupy the  same ;  and  if  it  sail  happin  the  aalds  maldacton  to  resort 
or  oome  again  wtlbin  our  bounds,  or  be  sulferit  to  remain  therein, 
with  our  willing,  twelff  hours  togilhir,  or  to  repair  with  our  know- 
ledge lo  oppin  raercat  unapprf^hendit.  In  ihat  eace  we  grant  and 
eonfes  us  to  be  culpable  of  qubatsumeyer  crymes  or  skaitbes  com- 
mittlt  be  them  at  any  lime  before  or  iherelter :  And  if  it  shall 
happen  at  any  tyme  belrefter,  ony  creatures,  rebells  to  our  soTcr* 
ane  lords  authorilie.  Ibr  criminall  causes,  to  repair  within  our 
bounds,  or  any  pairt  of  the  shirriffdoroe  qnharein  we  dwell,  we 
sail  be  readie  to  ryse  and  ooncurre,  with  our  friends  and  forces,  to 
tber  pursute,  till  they  be  either  apprehendit  and  presented  to  Jus- 
tice, or  put  out  of  the  sheriffdome  quhardn  we  dwell ;  moreoTcr, 
none  of  us  herefter  sail  tryst  or  assure  with  any  declared  theeves  or 
fugitives,  but  quhensoeTcr  any  affray  of  Iheeres  or  reivers  happens 
within  our  bounds  or  Jurisdictions  forsaids,  we  shall  at  the  affray 
or  furray,  be  ourselres,  our  servants,  klu,  freinds,  and  sae  many 
partaken  as  we  may  get,  ryse,  follow,  and  pursue  the  salds  theeves 
and  reiven,  at  the  outermost  of  our  power,  as  we  wold  doe  to  the 
rescue  of  our  owoe  proper  goods  in  cace  they  were  in  the  iyke  dan- 
ger, lielng'atwsyes  warned  thereto  be  the  scout-balUie  in  tlie  coon- 
trie,requlsitkmeof  partie,  orotherwayes  quhatsumerer :  And  if 
it  be  founds  that  we  ly  stHi  at  sidike  efhrayes,  and  suffers  the  salds 
thfcves  and  mbben  to  pass  throw  our  boondis,  without  pursening 
Ihem  and  making  uther  ihorturc  or  impediment  we  may,  in  that 
cace  we  accept  on  us  the  gniiliness  of  quhatsumever  theft  or  uther 
cryme  that  they  commit,  as  perters  with  them  therin  and  pnnisfae- 
able  tlierefore,  conforroe  to  the  act  of  Parliament :  And  if  it  shall 
happin  any  stowth-relff  *  or  oppression  to  be  committed  at  any 
tyme  belrefter,  upon  any  his  hienes  subjects,  be  any  inhabitants 
within  our  boundis  and  Jurisdictionls  forsaids,  the  same  being  no- 
tified to  OS  be  the  owners  of  the  goods,  or  any  other  follower  therof 
in  ther  names,  and  the  penone  and  place  sbowlu  to  us  be  qubom  Uie 
gudes  are  stollen.  and  qohar  they  are  resell  within  our  boundis,  we 
aall,  Immedlatlle  therefter,  be  ourselves,  or  be  some  spe^iall  friend 
or  servant,  ayde  and  addresse  us  to  the  said  place,  and  finding  the 
goods  ther,  shall  see  them  rendered  to  the  follower,without  gratitude 
or  good  deid,  and  therwith  sail  apprehend  the  theif;  if  he  be  present 
on  the  ground,  or  can  be  found  within  our  bounds^  then,  or  at  any 
tyme  therefter,  and  present  lilm  to  his  majestic,  or  to  his 
Justice,  to  be  punished  according  to  his  merit ;  or,  if  we  cannot 
find  him,  we  shall  Intimate  his  name  to  the  shriff,  Stewart,  or 
wardane,  to  be  deounced  fugitives  he  them  at  the  Mercat-croce  of 
the  neit  heidburgh,  that  he,  his  wyfe.  and  familie,  therefter  may 
be  used  In  manner  foresaid  i  LIkewayes,  that  nane  of  us  heiref- 
ter  sail,  althf r  opinlle  or  prlvalie,  tOr  any  thdf-bider,  entertainer, 
or  resetter  of  theft  or  tbeftous  goods,  assist  nor  defend  them  directlie 


nor  IndirecUIe,  solisit  for  their  Impunilie,  or  bear  grodge,  ranoonre, 
or  quarrell  agalnes  any  man  for  their  dilatlone,  apprehension  or 
pursute  in  any  sort,  under  the  paine  of  infame  and  acceptance 
upon  OS  of  the  guiltines  of  the  said  cryme,  in  cace  they  be  convict : 
And  if  it  sail  happen  ua,  or  any  of  os,  at  ony  tyme  hehrefter,  lo 
melt  with  ony  notorlons  theif  or  lymmer,  whom  we  may  tak,  we 
sail  not  Cailiie  to  apprehend,  kelp,  and  detaine  him,  in  sore  cappti- 
vitle  and  firmance,  unfred,  or  set  lo  libertie,  upon  quhatsomever 
liand,  promise,  restitutione,  or  assurance  he  can  glue  us ;  but  salt 
present  him  to  bis  majestic,  his  counsell,  or  Justice,  lo  be  punished 
for  his  offence,  under  the  payne,  likewayes,  to  l>e  repute  culpable 
of  his  iheftuous  deids,  and  punisbable  acoordingUe :  And  finallie, 
that  we  ourselves  and  all  sic  persons  quhatsumever,  as  dwells 
upon  our  lands  and  uthen  forsaids,  sail  alwayes  be  answerable  to 
our  soverane  lord  and  his  authorltle,  and  sail  compeir  before  bis 
hienes  and  his  counsell.  quhensoever  we  shall  happin  to  be  charged 
for  that  effect,  under  the  paines  contained  in  the  acts  of  caution 
found  for  observation  of  the  generall  bands  :  And  gif  for  execu- 
tion of  any  of  the  premisses,  we,  or  any  of  us,  be  quarrelled  be 
ony  clan,  brenscbe,  or  surname,  to  whom  the  theeves  pertaines, 
we  bind  and  obleis  us  and  our  foresaids,  atfanldlie  and  trudle,  to 
ooncurre  and  assist  with  others  against  the  brensch,  surname,  or 
clann,  Ihat  quarrells,  as  if  It  were  our  proper  cause;  and  sail 
esteem  the  feid,  if  any  follow,  equall  to  us  all.  In  witnes  qubareof, 
our  severane  lord,  in  taken  of  his  said  approbation,  and  allowance 
of  the  premisses,  and  evere  ane  of  us,  for  us  and  our  forsaids,  have 
subscryvit  this  present,  to  be  insert  and  registrat  in  the  books  of 
the  secret  counsell,  and  to  have  the  slrenglh  of  ane  decrelt  thereof 
against  the  contraveiners.  ivherunto  our  subscriptions  sail  seme 
for  ane  sufficient  warrant  for  everie  ane  of  us. 

This  band,  written  by  William  WilUe,  clerk.  Sic  subtcribltur. 
James  IL— Lenox— Huntlie—Montross,  Cancellarius— Angus— 
Herys— Caithness— Traqnair  Lochinvar— Johnsioun— Drumlan- 
gric— David  Scot  of  Stobneill.  Apud  Jedburgh,  S9th  March,  4 612, 
Walter  Scot  of  Goldielands,  Walter  Scot  of  Tishelaw,  Robert  Scot, 
his  sone,  Jame  Gledstanes  of  Cocklaw,  William  Elliot  of  Falneish, 
Robert  Scot  of  Satsbellls,  Waller  Scot  of  Harden,  Sym  Scot  of 
Bouniton,  and  William  Scot  in  Bumfute,  in  the  Water  of  Aill. 
with  our  bands  at  the  pen,  led  be  James  Primerose,  clerk  of  counsell, 
at  our  command.  J.  Primerose.  Robert  Scott  in  Stirkfield,  with 
hand  at  the  pen,  led  be  William  Wyly,  wryter  of  this  band. 
William  Scot  of  Hartwoodmyres,  Philip  Scot  of  Dryhope.  Robert 
Scot  of  Aikwood,  William  Scot  of  Howpasly.  Jedburgh,  S9lh  of 
October,  401 9,  William  Scot  of  Why  thaught,  James  Scot  of  Gllmers- 
cleugh,  and  John  Dalglel&h  of  Douchar,  with  our  hands  at  the 
pen,  led  by  WUliamWylie,  clerk.    W.WylUe. 


Bobbery. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 


Th«  tPDgi,  to  MTage  Tirloe  d«ar. 

That  won  of  jon  tlw  public  ear. 

Bra  poHlT,  ledate  and  iage. 

Bad  qnench'd  tba  flra  of  fcodfel  rtBe.— Waito*. 


TO  BIS  GIACI 

HEIf&T,  DUKE  OF  BUGGLEUGH,  etc.  btc.  btc. 

9^  Uff, 


at  n 


ft  TiHSf  I  ATI  cuan&nn  t»  frowm, 
ASS  cauftXA  ni  iaiu, 
or 
HIS  GALLANT  ANCESTORS, 

AftB  BiaVECrrCLLT  INKBiaKO 
••ACC'a    IIBCa    OBLIOBD    AHD    aO«T    BOWBLB    SBftVART, 

WALTER  SCOTT.' 


SIR  PATRICK  SPENS. 

One  edition  of  the  present  ballad  is  well  known ; 
haTiog  appeared  in  the  Reiiques  of  Ancient  Poetry, 
and  baring  been  inserted  in  almost  every  subsequent 
eoQedion  of  Scottish  songs.  But  it  seems  to  have 
occorred  to  no  editor,  that  a  more  complete  copy  of 
the  song  might  be  procured.  That,  with  which  the 
paUic  n  now  presented,  is  taken  from  two  MS.  co- 
pics,  *  collated  with  several  verses,  recited  by  the 
eiitor^s  friend  Robert  Hamilton,  Esq.  advocate'— 
bong  the  16th  and  the  four  which  follow.  But,  even 
vidi  ^bt  assistance  of  the  common  copy,  the  ballad 
Mms  still  to  be  a  fragment.  The  cause  of  Sir  Pa- 
trick Spen's  Toyage  is,  however,  pointedout  distinctly ; 
mi  a  shows  that  the  song  has  claim  to  high  antiquity, 
•  Rierring  to  a  very  remote  period  in  Scottish  his- 
tev. 

Aloander  III.  of  Scotland  died  in  1385;  and,  for 
ikeBisfortnne  of  his  country,  as  well  as  his  own,  he 
kai  keen  bereaved  of  all  his  children  before  his  de- 
oaR.  The  crown  of  Scotland  descended  upon  his 
panldaDghter,  Margaret,  termed,  by  our  historians, 
&e  JKnd  o/iVbrway.  She  was  the  only  ofiGspring  of 
innisge  betwixt  Eric,  King  of  Norway,  and  Mar- 
pRl,  daughter  of  Alexander  III.  The  kingdom  had 
^  secured  to  her  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
Udat  Scone,  the  year  preceding  her  grandfather's 


death.  The  regency  of  Scotland  entered  into  a  oon* 
gBess  with  the  ministers  of  the  King  of  Norway,  and 
with  those  of  England,  for  the  establishment  of  good 
order  in  the  kingdom  of  the  infant  Princess.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Edward  I.  conceived  the  idea  of  matching 
his  eldest  son,  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the 
young  Queen  of  Scotland.  The  plan  was  eagerly  em- 
braced by  the  Scottish  nobles ;  for,  at  that  time,  there 
was  little  of  the  national  animosity,  which  afterwards 
blazed  betwixt  the  countries,  and  they  patriotically 
looked  forward  to  the  important  advantage  of  uniting 
the  island  of  Britain  into  one  kingdom.  But  Eric  of 
Norway  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  deliver  up 
his  daughter;  and,  while  the  negociations  were  thus 
protracted,  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  effec- 
tually crushed  a  scheme,  the  consequences  of  which 
might  have  been,  that  the  distinction  betwixt  England 
and  Scotland  would,  in  our  day,  have  been  as  otecure 
and  uninteresting  as  that  of  the  realms  of  the  hep- 
tarchy.'-HAiLBS*  Annals.    Fobdun,  etc. 

The  unfortunate  voyage  of  Sir  Patrick  Speos  may 
really  have  taken  place,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
back  the  Maid  of  Norway  to  her  own  kingdom;  a 
purpose  which  was  probably  defeated  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Norwegians,  and  the  reluctance  of  King  Eric. 
I  find  no  traces  of  the  disaster  in  Scottish  history ; 
but,  when  we  consider  the  meagre  materials  whence 
Scottish  history  is  drawn,  this  is  no  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  That  a 
Scottish  vessel  sent  upon  such  an  embassy,  might,  as 
represented  in  the  ballad,  have  been  freighted  with 
the  noblest  youth  in  the  kingdom,  is  sufficiently  pro- 
bable; and,  having  been  delayed  in  Norway  till  the 
tempestuous  season  was  come  on,  its  fate  can  be  no 
matter  of  surprise.  The  commissioners  recorded  in 
history  as  having  been  formally  sent  by  the  Scottish 
nation  to  receive  their  Queen,  were  Sir  David  Wemyss 
of  Wemyss,  and  Sir  Michael  Scott  of  Belwearie;  the 
same,  whose  knowledge,  surpassing  that  of  his  age, 
procured  him  the  reputation  of  a  wizard.    But,  per- 


ifwiigii,  law.] 

ite  cbe  poMic  mi^t  poMeit  this  carious  IragineDt  at  entire 
^Myg,  the  cliilor  gave  one  of  Uiese  copies,  wbich  scema  ttie 
^vofed.  Id  Mr.  R.  Jamieion,  to  be  inserted  in  his  ^IccUoo.  It 


also  has  iMen  pnbUsbed,  witti  roany  curioos  UlustraUons,  id  Mr.  J. 
Finlay's  Scottish  Historical  and  Romantic  Ballads.  Glasgow,  180ft 
3  [  Robert  HaraUlon,  Esq.  SberitT  of  Lanarkshire,  and  one  oS 
ibe  Principal  Glerlis  of  Session,  died  in  48S4.] 
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haps,  the  expedition  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens  was  pre- 
vious to  this  solemn  embassy.  The  introduction  of 
the  King  into  the  ballad  seems  a  deviation  from  his- 
tory ;  unless  we  suppose,  that  Alexander  was,  before 
his  death,  desirous  to  see  his  grandchild  and  heir. ' 

The  Scottish  monarchs  were  much  addicted  to  '^  sit 
in  Dunfermline  town,"  previous  to  the  accession  of 
the  Bruce  dynasty.  It  was  a  favourite  abode  of 
Alexander  himself,  who  wa^  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  in  the  vicinity,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  of 
Dunfermline. 

There  is  a  beautiful  German  translation  of  this  bal- 
lady  as  it  appeared  in  the  Reliques,  in  the  Volk's- 
Lieder  of  Professor  Herder— an  elegant  work,  in 
which  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  than  the  actual  popular 
songs  of  the  Germans  form  so  trifling  a  proportion. 

The  tune  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  copy  of  Sir  Patrick 
Spens  is  different  from  that  to  which  the  words  are 
commonly  sung;  being  less  plaintive,  and  having  a 
bold  nautical  turn  in  the  close. 


SIR  PATRICK  SPENS. 

The  King  sits  in  Dunfermline  town, 
Drinking  the  blude-red  wine ; 

*^0*  whare  will  I  get  a  skeely  skipper, ' 
To  sail  this  new  ship  of  mine?  "— 

O  up  and  spake  an  eldern  knight, 
Sat  at  the  King's  right  knee,— 

<*Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  the  best  sailor. 
That  ever  sailed  the  sea." — 

Our  King  has  written  a  braid  letter, 
And  seard  it  with  his  hand, 

And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 
Was  walking  on  the  strand. 

"  To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 

To  Noroway  o'er  thefaem; 
The  King's  daughter  of  Noroway, 

'T  is  thou  maun  bring  her  hame." 

The  first  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

Sea  loud  loud  laughed  he; 
The  neist  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

The  tear  blinded  his  ee. 


'^O  wha  is  this  has  done  this  deed. 

And  tauld  the  King  o'  me, 
To  send  us  out,  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

To  sail  upon  the  sea?^ 

'^Be  it  wind,  be  it  weet,  be  it  hail,  be  it  sleet. 

Our  ship  must  sail  the  faem; 
The  King's  daughter  of  Noroway, 

'Tis  we  must  fetch  her  hame."— ' 

They  hoysed  their  sails  on  Monenday  morn, 

Wi'  a'  the  speed  they  may ; 
They  hae  landed  in  Noroway, 

Upon  a  Wodensday. 

They  hadna  been  a  week,  a  week. 

In  Noroway,  but  twae, 
When  that  the  lords  o'  Noroway 

Began  aloud  to  say, — ^ 

"Ye  Scottishmen  spend  a'  our  King's  goud, 

And  a'  our  Queenis  fee."— 
^^Te  He,  ye  lie,  ye  liars  loud! 

Fu'loud  I  hear  ye  lie; 

"  For  I  brought  as  much  white  monie, 

As  gane  7  my  men  and  me, 
And  I  brought  a  half-fou  *  of  gude  red  goud. 

Out  ofer  the  sea  wi'  me. 

''Make  ready,  make  ready,  my  merrymen  a^'! 

Oiir  gude  ship  sails  the  morn." — 
''^ow,  ever  alake,  my  master  dear, 

I  fear  a  deadly  storm! 

''  I  saw  the  new  moon,  late  yestreen, 

Wi'  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm; 
And,  if  we  gang  to  sea,  master, 

I  fear  we'll  come  to  harm." » 

They  hadna  sail'd  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league  but  barely  three. 
When  the  lift  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  loud, 

And  gurly  grew  the  sea. 

The  ankers  brak,  and  the  topmasts  lap,  ^ 

It  was  sic  a  deadly  storm; 
And  the  waves  cam  o'er  the  broken  ship. 

Till  a'  her  sides  were  torn. 

''  0  where  will  I  get  a  gude  sailor, 
To  take  my  belm  in  hand. 


t  [Mr.  Bucban,  tn  bis  *'Anclent  Ballads.*'  1828,  inserts  a  cop7 
of  sir  Patrick  Spens,  wbieb  has  three  stansas  more  than  that 
adopted  hj  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and.  among  other  yariations*  one  in 
stanza  7th,  which  geU  rid  of  this  difficulty.  See  post,  note  S. 
Buchan  said  he  had  it  from  '•  a  wight  of  Homer's  craft,"  a  wan- 
dering minstrel,  who  has  been  traTelling  in  the  NorUi  as  a  men- 
dicant these  SO  years.— Vol.  I.  p.  289.] 

•  In  sfaiging,  the  intcrjccUon  O  is  added  to  the  second  and 
fonrlh  lines. 

3  skeely skippei'—SkWtvl  mariner. 

4  By  a  Scottish  Act  of  parliament,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  ship 
should  be  freighted  out  of  the  kingdom,  with  any  staple  goods, 
betwixt  the  feast  of  St.  Simon*s  day  and  Jude  and  Candlemas.— 
James  ITL  Parliament  ad,  chap.  t5.  Such  was  the  terror  en- 
tertained for  narigating  tbe  North  Seas  in  whiter. 

i  [  In  Air.  Buchan*s  copy  we  have— 


**  Bat  I  mann  taH  the  teu  tbe  moco. 
And  UkefvUe  sm  maun  you. 
To  Norrowof  wl*  our  KIug*s  daughter— 
A  chosen  QtMeo  she's  oow." 

Accordhig  to  this  edition,  then.  Sir  Patrick's  errand  was,  not  to 
bring  Uie  Maiden  of  Norway  to  ScoUaod,  but  to  convey  her  mo- 
ther, Uie  dau^ter  of  Alexander  III.,  to  Norway.] 

^  r  1^^  badoa  stafed  Into  that  place 

A  monib  bat  and  a  day, 
Till  he  caused  the  flip  tn  mugs  gae  rooo\ 
And  wine  lncanssaeg<iy.-BocBA!i.J 

7  GflfK— Suffice.         •  Half-fou^lhe  eighth  part  of  a  peck. 

9  [*'  The  hard,  be  sure,  was  vrealbemiae,  who  ffanied 

Tbe  Grand  Old  Ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens." 

CoLiBiDOE'a  SikfUtm  Lemtet. 

>»  Zap— Sprang- 
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Till  I  get  ap  to  the  tall  top-masty 
To  see  if  I  can  spy  land  ?  "— 

"Ohere  am  I,  a  sailor  gude, 

To  take  the  helm  in  hand, 
Till  yoQ  go  up  to  the  tall  top-mast ; 

Bot  I  fear  you'll  ne'er  spy  land."— 

He  hadna  gane  a  step,  a  step, 

A  step  bat  barely  ane. 
When  about  flew  out  of  our  goodly  sbip,i 

And  the  salt  sea  it  came  in. ' 

'^Gae,  fetch  a  web  o'  the  silken  claith 

Another  o'  the  twine, 
•  And  vap  them  into  our  ship's  side. 

And  let  nae  the  sea  come  in."—* 

They  fi^diM  a  web  o'  the  silken  claith, « 

Another  o'  the  twine, 
And  they  wapp'd  them  round  that  gude  ship's  side. 

But  still  the  sea  cam  in. 

0  laith,  laith,  were  our  gude  Scots  lords 

To  weet  their  cork-heefd  shoon! 
Bat  lang  or  a'  the  play  was  play'd, 

Tber  wat  their  hats  aboon. 

And  mony  was  the  feather  bed. 

That  flatter'd'  on  the  faem ; 
And  mony  was  the  gude  lord's  son, 

That  never  raair  cam  hame. 

The  ladyes  wrang  their  fingers  white, 

The  maidens  tore  their  hair, 
A'  for  die  sake  of  their  true  loves; 

For  them  they'll  see  nae  mair. 

0  hng,  lang,  may  the  ladyes  sit, 

Wi'  their  fans  into  their  hand, 
Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Come  sailing  to  the  strand ! 

And  lang,  lang,  may  the  maidens  sit, 
VPith  their  goud  kaims  in  their  hair, 

A'  waiting  for  their  ain  dear  loves ! 
For  them  they'll  see  nae  mair. 


O  forty  miles  off  Aberdeen, 

'lis  fifty  fathoms  deep. 
And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Wi'  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feet.'' 


AULD  MAITLAND. 

RBTBB  BEPOIE  rOBLISIEO.  [1809.] 

This  ballad,  notwithstanding  its  present  appear- 
ance, has  a  claim  to  very  high  antiquity.  It  has  been 
preserved  by  tradition;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  au- 
thentic instance  of  a  long  and  very  old  poem,  exclu- 
sively thus  preserved.  It  is  only  known  to  a  few 
old  people  upon  the  sequestered  banks  of  the  Et- 
trick ;  and  is  published,  as  written  down  from  the 
recitation  of  the  mother  of  Mr.  James  Hogg,'  who 
sings,  or  rather  chants  it,  with  great  animation.  She 
learned  the  ballad  from  a  blind  man,  who  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
possessed  of  much  traditionary  knowledge.  Al- 
though the  language  of  this  poem  is  much  modern- 
ized, yet  many  words,  which  the  reciters  have  re- 
tained without  understanding  them,  still  preserve 
traces  of  its  antiquity.  Such  are  the  words  springtUs 
(comiptedly  pronounced  tpringwalU,)  gowie$,  port' 
cullize,  and  many  other  appropriate  terms  of  war 
and  chivalry,  which  could  never  have  been  introduced 
by  a  modern  ballad-maker.  The  incidents  are  strik- 
ing and  well  managed ;  and  they  are  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  they 
are  placed.  The  editor  has,  therefore,  been  induced 
to  illustrate  them,  at  considerable  length,  by  parallel 
passages  from  Froissart,  and  other  historians  of  the 
period  to  which  the  events  refer. 

The  date  of  the  ballad  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  the 
hero  of  the  poem,  seems  to  have  been  in  possession 
of  bis  estate  about  1250;  so  that,  as  he  survived  the 
commencement  of  the  wars  betwixt  England  and 
Scotland,  in  1296,  his  prowess  against  the  English, 
in  defence  of  his  castle  of  Lauder  or  Thirlestane, 
must  have  been  exerted  during  his  extreme  old  age. 


1  bcfieve  a  modern  teamaD  would  say,  a  plaDk  had  started ; 
have  been  a  frequent  incident  during  Uie  infancy  of 
Mr.  Flnlay,  however,  thinks  it  rather  means  that 
>  Ml  cave  way. 

*  ( **  Be  badoa  gane  lo  his  tapmast 

A  ftep  but  barely  ibrea. 
Ere  ihro*  and  tbro*  the  bonny  shlp*8  fide. 
Be  Mw  tbe  greeo  baw«ea."— Bicbah.] 

)  Xke  raaedy  applied  seems  to  be  that  mentioned  in  cook*t 
rapifeff,  wbeii*  upon  tome  occasion,  to  atop  a  leak,  which  could 
art  he  sot  at  in  Uie  inside,  a  qoilled  sail  was  brought  under  the 
^■1,  wMcb,  being  drawn  Into  Uie  leak  by  the  ancUon,  prevent- 
«i  lie  cairy  of  more  water.    Chancer  says, 

••Tbcrc  ii*b  oa  new  golM  tbat  It  na'as  old.** 

*  [The  mlsarizalion  of  this  passage  In  Buehan's  copy.  Is  unn- 


ara  aTa-aad-Sfly  feallMr  bada 
mrall  paefcel  to  aa  room, 
and  f  all  gel  aa  mockk  guda  canrou 
as  urap  llie  *blp  a'  roan,''  etc.  ] 


s  F/a(l«tYd— Fluttered,  or  rather  floated  on  the  foam. 
<*  This  concluding  verse  differs  in  the  three  copies  of  the  ballads 
which  I  have  collated.    The  printed  edition  bean, 

"  Half  ower,  balf  ower,  to  Aberdoor ; " 

And  one  of  the  IISS.  reads, 

**  At  the  back  of  anld  St.  Johnstoane  Dykes." 

But,  in  a  voyage  from  Korway,  a  ahipwreck  on  the  north  ooaat 
aeems  as  probable  as  either  In  the  Frith  of  Forth  or  Tay ;  and  tlie 
ballad  states  the  disaster  to  have  taken  place  out  of  sight  of  land. 
[  Buchan's  Tenion  has, 

**  It's  eran  ower  ftae  Abcrdonr.** 

Aberdour  is  a  small  seaport*  about  six  miles  fh)m  '*  Dnnlermlbig 
Town.**— Ed.) 

7  This  old  woman  Is  still  alive,  and  at  present  re5ides  at  Craig  of 
Douglas,  in  Selkirkshire.  1805.— The  mother  of  the  "EUrick 
Shepherd  **  is  now  deceased.  I8S0. 


4» 


WALTER  SCOITS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


He  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  for  deyotion  as 
well  as  valour;  for  A.D.  1249,  Dominus  Ricardus  de 
Mautlant  gave  to  the  Abbey  of  Dryburgh,  "  Terras 
nuu  de  Haubent-side,  in  terrilorio mode  TkiHeslane, 
'pro  salute  animm  sua,  el  sponsm  sues,  antecessorum 
suorum  el  successorum  suorum,  in  perpetuutnJ'* '  He 
also  gave  to  the  same  convent,  **  Omnes  terras  quas 
Walterus  de  Giling  tenuil  in  feodo  suo  de  Thirleslane 
el  ptislura  incommuni  de  Thirleslane,  ad  quadra- 
ginla  oves,  sexaginta  vaccas,  et  viginli  equos.*^ — 
Cartulary  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  in  the  Advocates'  Li- 
brary. 

From  the  following  ballad,  and  from  the  family 
traditions  referred  to  in  the  Maitland  MSS.,  Auld 
Maitland  appears  to  have  had  three  sons;  but  we 
learn,  from  the  latter  authority,  that  only  one  sur- 
vived him,  who  was  thence  surnamed  Burd  alane, 
which  signifies  either  unequalled,  or  solilary.  A 
Cansolalion,  addressed  to  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  d  poet  and  scholar  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cetitory,  and  who  gives 
name  to  the  Maitland  MS$.,  draws  the  following  pa- 
rallel  betwixt  his  domestic  misfortunes  and  those  of 
the  first  Sir  Richard,  his  great  ancestor : — 

"  Sic  destanie  and  derfe  deroring  deid 
Oft  hia  own  hous  ia  hazard  pat  of  auld ; 
Bot  yoar  forbetris>  frovard  fortonnes  steid 
And  bitter  Maal«8  ay  biiir  with  breUUi  banld ; 
Liiit  wanweirdia  ivork  and  waiter  as  tbey  wald» 
Thalr  bardie  bairtis,  hawtte  and  berolk, 
For  fortounes  feid  or  force  wald  never  fauld. 
But  stormts  withstand  with  stomak  stont  and  stolk. 

'*  Renowned  Rlchert  of  jonr  race  record, 
Qnhal  prals  and  prowls  cannot  be  exprest; 
Hair  lostie  lynyage  neTir  bald  ane  lord, 
For  be  begat  the  bauldest  balrnis  and  best, 
Maist  manful  men,  and  madlnis  most  modest. 
That  ever  wes  syn  Fyramus  son  of  Troy, 
But  plteoosUe  Oiai  peirles  perles  a  pest 
Bereft  blm  all  bot  Bulfd^lane,  a  boy. 

**  Hlmselfe  was  alget,  his  hous  hang  be  a  bar, 
DaUl  and  dlstres  almaist  to  deid  him  draite; 
Tet  Burd-allane,  his  only  son  and  air. 
As  wretched,  Tyiss,  and  Talient,  as  ihe  iaiTe, 
His  hous  uphaird,  qnbiik  ye  with  honor  bahre. 
So  natnre  that  the  lyk  invyand  name, 
In  kindiie  cair  dots  kindly  courage  crait  • 
To  follow  him  in  fortoane  and  in  fame. 

**  Blcberd  he  wes,  Blcherd  ye  are  also, 
And  UaiUand  als,  and  magnanlme  ar  ye; 
In  als  great  age,  als  wrappii  are  in  wo, 
Sewin  sons  3  ye  haid  might  contrataUl  his  thrie. 


Bot  Burd-allane  y«  halve  bdihid  as  ht : 

The  lord  his  linage  so  Inlarge  in  lyne, 
And  mony  hundreith  nepotls  grie  and  grie4 
Sen  Rlchert  wes  as  hnndreth  yeiris  are  byne." 

An  ConsoltUor  Ballad,  to  the  Rieht  acnorabiU 
Sir  Rieheri  Maitland  of  Lethingtoune." 
Maitland  MSS.  in  library  of  Edinburgh 
Uninersity. 

Sir  William  Mautlant,  or  Maitland,  the  eldest  and 
sole  surviving  son  of  Sir  Richard,  ratified  and  con- 
firmed, to  the  monks  of  Dryburgh,  "  Omnes  terras 
quas  Dominus  Ricardus  de  Mautlant  paler  suus  fecit 
diclis  nwnachis  in  terrilorio  suo  de  Thirleslane.**  Sir 
William  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1315.-— Craw- 
ford's Peerage. 

Such  were  the  heroes  of  the  ballad.  The  castle  of 
Thirlestane  is  situated  upon  the  Leader,  near  the 
town  of  Lauder.  Whether  the  present  building, 
which  was  erected  by  Chancellor  Maitland,  and  im- 
proved by  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  castle,  I  do  not  know;  but  it  still  me- 
rits the  epithet  <^  a  ^^  darksome  house"  I  find  no 
notice  of  the  siege  in  history ;  but  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  supposing,  that  the  castle,  during  the 
stormy  period  of  the  Baliol  wars,  may  have  held  out 
against  the  English.  The  creation  of  a  nephew  of 
Edward  L,  for  the  pleasure  of  sraying  him  by  the 
hand  of  young  Maitland,  is  a  poetical  license;'  and 
may  induce  us  to  place  the  date  of  the  composition 
about  tlie  reign  of  David  IL,  or  of  his  successor, 
when  the  real  exploits  of  Maitland,  and  his  sons, 
were  in  some  degree  obscured,  as  well  as  magnified, 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  inveterate  hatred  against 
the  English,  founded  upon  the  usurpation  of  Edward 
I.,  glows  in  every  line  of  the  ballad. 

Auld  Maitland  is  placed,  by  Gawain  Douglas,  Bi- 
shop of  Dunkeld,  among  the  popular  heroes  of  ro- 
mance, in  his  allegorical  Palioe  of  Honour. 

'*  I  saw  Raf  Coilyear  with  bis  thrawin  brow, 
Crabit  John  the  Reif ,  and  anld  CowkUbela  Sow ; 
And  how  the  wran  cam  out  of  Ailesay, 
And  Piers  Plowman,  that  meld  his  workmen  few : 
Gret  Gowmacmorne,  and  Fin  Mac  Cowl,  and  how 
They  suld  be  goddis  In  Ireland,  as  they  say. 
Thair  saw  I  Maitland  upon  auld  beird  gray, 
Robin  Hude,  and  Gilbert  with  the  quhite  hand, 
How  Hay  of  Nauchton  flew  in  Madin  land."* 

In  this  curious  verse,  the  most  noted  romances,  or 
popular  histories  of  the  poet's  day,  seem  to  be  no- 


>  There  exists  also  an  indenture,  or  bond,  entered  into  by  Pa- 
trick. Abbot  of  Kelsau,  and  his  coorent,  referring  to  au  engagement 
betwlit  them  and  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  and  Sir  William,  his  eld- 
est  son,  concerning  the  lands  of  Hedderwicke  and  the  pasturages 
ct  Thirleslane  and  BIythe.  This  Patrick  was  Abbot  of  Kelso  be- 
Iwlzt  1258  and  i260. 

•  i.  e.  Similar  family  distress  demands  tlie  same  family  courage. 

3  Sewin  sons^this  mnst  include  sons-in-law ;  for  the  last  Sir 
Richard,  like  his  predecessor,  had  only  three  sons,  namely,  I.  WU- 
Uam,  the  famous  secretary  of  Queen  Mary;  II.  Sir  John,  who 
alone  survlTed  him,  and  is  the  Burd-allane  of  Ihe  Consolation ; 
III.  Thomas,  a  yondi  of  great  hopes,  who  died  in  Italy.  Bot  be 
bad  four  daughters  married  to  genUemen  of  fortune.-*PiNiBi- 
TON'8  List  of  Scottish  Poets,  p.  I«4. 


4  Grie  and  gti^-An  regular  descent ;  tnm  gre,  French. 

<  Such  liberties  with  the  genealogy  of  monarchs  were  common 
to  romancers.  Henry  the  MinMrel  makes  Wallace  slay  more  than 
one  of  King  Edward's  nephews  t  and  John! e  Armstrong  clatans  the 
merit  of  slaying  a  sister's  son  of  Henry  VIII. 

*  It  ia  impossible  to  pass  over  this  cnrions  list  of  Scottish  ro- 
mances without  a  note ;  to  do  any  Justice  to  the  snliiect  wmikl  r&> 
quire  an  essay.— Ao/'  Coilyear  Is  said  lo  have  been  printed  by 
Lekprevick,  inl57a;  and  of  late  recovered,  has  been  reprinted 
by  Mr.  Dafid  Laing  of  Edinburgh.  Though  it  is  now  known  only 
hi  its  Scotch  dreas,  this  piece  appears  to  have  been  originally 
French John  the  Reif  as  wett  as  the  former  personage,  is  men- 
tioned by  Dunbar,  in  one  of  bis  poems,  where  he  siyles  mean 
persons, 
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tieed.  The  preotding  stanza  describes  the  sports  of 
the  field :  and  that  which  follows  refers  to  the  tricks 
of  jii9ai7n>;  so  that  the  three  verses  comprehend  the 
vhote  pastimes  of  the  middle  ages,  which  are  aptly 
Rprescnted  as  the  furniture  of  Dame  Venus*8  cham- 
bcar.  The  verse,  referring  to  Maitland,  is  obviously 
eorrapted ;  the  true  reading  was  probably,  *'*'  with  his 
aoM  beird  gray.**  Indeed,  the  whole  verse  is  full  of 
errors  and  oorroptions ;  which  is  the  greater  pity,  as 
it  eoBveys  information  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 

The  descendant  of  Auld  Maitland,  Sir  Richard  of 
Lethington,  seems  to  have  been  frequently  compli-* 
mented  on  the  popular  renown  of  his  great  ancestor. 
We  have  already  seen  one  instance;  and  in  an  ele- 
pntoopy  of  verses  in  the  Maitland  MSS.,  in  praise 
of  Sir  Richard's  seat  of  Lethington,  which  he  had 
boiJt,  or  greatly  improved,  this  obvious  topic  of  flat- 
terrdoes  not  escape  the  poet.  From  the  terms  of 
his  panegyric  we  learn  that  the  exploits  of  auld  Sir 
Richard  with  tlie  gray  beard,  qpd  of  his  three  sons, 
were  ^^sang  In  many  a  far  countrie,  albeit  in  rural 
itjme;  **  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  they  were 
narrated  rather  in  the  shape  of  a  popular  ballad,  than 
ftD  a  rtmanee  of  price.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  song 
now  poblidied  may  have  undergone  little  variation 
sinee  the  date  of  the  Maitland  MSS.;  for,xlivesting 
the  poem,  in  praise  of  Lethington,  of  its  antique 
spHHngj  it  would  run  as  smoothly,  and  appear  as 
modem,  as  any  verse  in  the  following  ballad.  The 
lines  allnded  to  are  addressed  to  the  castle  of  Le- 
thington:— 

''And  bjpple  art  thoa  ale  a  place. 
That  few  thy  malk  *  are  teoe ! 
But  jit  mair  happie  tir  that  race 
To  qabome  tbou  dois  pertene. 
qoIm  doN  not  koaw  Uie  Maitland  bluld, 
The  best  in  all  this  land  ? 
la  fpdiilk  tomiynie  ibe  honour  stnid] 
And  wonhjp  of  ScoUancL 

•^or  aold  Sir  Richard,  of  that  name, 
We  hare  hard  sing  and  say ; 


•» 


of  his  triumphant  nofain  fame. 
And  of  his  auld  baird  gray. 
And  of  his  nobili  sonnis  three,. 
QahillL  that  tyme  had  no  maili ; 
Quhiik  maid  Scotland  renoanit  be, 
And  all  England  to  qnaik. 

*'  Qiihals  luiflng  praysis,  made  trewUe, 

Eflpr  that  simple  tyme, 

Ar  sung  in  monie  far  ooontrle. 

Albeit  in  rural  rhyme. 

And,  gif  I  dar  the  trenth  declair. 

And  nano  me  fleitschoor  *  call, 

I  can  to  him  find  na  compair. 

And  till  his  bamis  all.*' 


It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  this  interesting 
tale,  so  often  referred  to  by  ancient  authors,  should 
be  now  recovered  in  so  perfect  a  state ;  and  many ' 
readers  may  be  pleased  to  see  the  following  sensible 
observations,  made  by  a  person  born  in  Ettrick  Fo- 
rest, in  the  humble  situation  of  a  shepherd : — ^*  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  that  this  song  is  suspected  by  some 
to  be  a  modern  forgery;  the  contrary  will  be  best 
proved,  by  most  of  the  old  people,  hereabouts,  having 
a  great  part  of  it.by  heart.  Many,  indeed,  are  not 
aware  of  the  manners  of  this  country  -.  till  this  prer 
sent  age,  the  poor  illiterate  people,  in  these  glens, 
knew  of  no  other  entertainment,  in  the  long  winter 
nights,  than  repeating,  and  listening  to,  the  feats  of 
their  ancestors,  recorded  in  songs,  which  I  believe 
to  be  handed  down,  from  father  to  son,  for  many  ge- 
nerations, although,  no  doubt,  had  a  copy  been  taken, 
at  the  end  of  every  fifty  years,  there  must  have  been 
some  difference,  occasioned  by  the  gradual  change  of 
language.  I  believe  it  is  thiis  that  many  very  an- 
cient songs  have  b^en  gradually  modernized,  to  the 
common  ear;  while,  to  the  connoisseur,  they  present 
marks  of  their  genuine  antiquity."— Xfffer  to  the 
Editor,  from  Mr.  Jambs  Hogg.  [June  30,  1801.] 
To  the  observations  of  my  ingenious  correspondent 
I  have  nothing  to  add,  but  that,  in  this,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  instances,  they  accnrately  coincide  with 
my  personal  knowledge. 


•*  IfM  of  laaf  Coiyard,  sod  lohoe  the  Bdf.** 

Iky  ieeni  to  have  been  both  robbers ;  Lord  Hailes  eoqSeetnred 
Mb  ihc  Keif  to  be  the  same  with  Johnnie  Armstrong ;  hot,  sure- 
ly, nal  with  hts  aaual  accuracy ;  for  the  Patice  of  Bonour  was 
laMnitj-cight  years  before  Johnnie's  execution.  Jolm  the 
bj  Lindcsay,  in  his  tragedy  of  curdimat 


— **.dissi|rtl.  Iks  lotan  lb«  Bajr,  be  gled.'* 

smp  is  a  itrange  legewl  hi  the  Bannatyne  MSS.--8ee 

of  SeUland,  p.  IS1 Bow  Iht  wren  came  cnU  of 

vrreo,  1  linow  not  why,  Is  ofleQ  celebrated  in 
The  testament  of  the  wren  is  still  song  by  the 


**  TiM  WKO  the  llM  lo  care'Acfl, 
Wl'  mcfkl*  dole  and  pyne.*' 

be  a  modification  of  the  ballad  in  Uie  test Piers 

m  well  kocywn.  Under  the  uncouth  names  of  Gow  Mac 
^  and  of  FjD  Mac  Cowl»  the  admfren  otOasian  are  to  reopg- 
^Caal,  the  soo  of  Momf,  and  FIngal  liimseir;  Aets  quantum 

^**u«fr  iiio  ' To  Illustrate  the  familiar  character  ofttobin 

^voHJd  be  an  iosalt  to  my  readers.    But  they  may  be  less 
wjib  GiiberS  with  the  fThite  Hand,  one  of  his  brave  I 


followers.  He  Is  mentioned  in  the  oldest  legend  of  ttiat  outlaw ; 
Bltaon's  Bobin  Bood,  p.  62 : 

**  Thrye*  BoHo  shot  aboal. 
And  alway  he  sllft  llie  wand, 
ABd  io  dyde  good  CyMerle 
With  lAe  WhiU  Hundr 

Bay  of  BoskUm  I  take  to  be^  kn^ht,  neolkmed  by  Wyn- 
towtt,  whose  feau  of  war  iMtff^  may  have  become  the  subject 
of  a  romance  or  ballad*-  He  loaghiln  Flanders,  under  Alesander, 
Earl  of  liar.  In  1408,  and  b  thus  described  :— 

**  Lord  of  the  Nechtane,  fcbtre  WUHea, 
Ane  haneal  knyolit,  and  of  god  fania, 
A  U«TSilt  knycM  laug  before  then.**' 

And  agatai,  before  an  engagement, 

**  Tl^  Lord  of  Nacbtane,  flehire  William, 
Tlie  n«y,  a  knychl  Iban  of  gud  hme, 
Med  Schire  OUbert,  tlie  Bay,  knychl.** 

Crvn^til^  B.  IX.  c.  2T. 

I  apprehend  we  should  read,  ''Bow  Hay  of  NachtonWoo  hi 
Madm  Land.'*    Perhaps  Madin  is  a  corrupitoa  for  Maylin  Land, 
or  Milan. 
'  Equal.  *  Flatterer. 

7 


so 
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AULD  HAITLAND. 

^nere  lived  a  king  in  southern  land, 

Ring  Edward  hight  his  name; 
Uuwordily  he  wore  the  crown, 
Till  fifty  years  were  gane. 

He  had  a  sister's  son  o's  ain, 

Was  large  of  blood  and  bane  ; 
And  afterward,  when  he  came  up. 

Young  Edward  hight  his  name. ' 

One  day  be  came  before  the  king. 

And  kneeled  low  on  his  knee — 
**  A  boon,  a  booh,  my  good  uncle, 

I  crave  to  ask  of  thee ! 

*^  At  our  lang  wars,  in  fftir  Scotland, 

I  fain  hae  wisb'd  to  be ; 
If  fifteen  hundred  waled  •  wight  men 

You'll  grant  to  ride  wi'  me." — 

^^  Thou  sail  hae  thae,  thou  salt  hae  mae ; 

It  say  it  sickerlie ; 
And  I  myself,  an  auld  gray  man, 

Array'd  your  host  sail  see."— 

King  Edward  rade,  King  Edward  ran — 

I  wish  him  dool  and  pynel' 
Till  he  had  fifteen  hundred  men 

Assembled  on  the  Tyne. 

And  thrice  as  many  at  Berwicke^ 

Were  all  for  battle  bound, 
[Who,  marching  forth  with  falu  Dunbar, 

A  ready  welcome  found,'] 

They  lighted  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 

And  blew  their  coals  sae  het. 
And  fired  the  Merse  and  Teviotdale, 

All  in  an  evening  late. 

As  they  fared  up  o'er  Lammermore, 

Tbey  burn'd  baith  up  and  down. 
Until  they  came  to  a  darksome  house. 

Some  call  it  Leader-Town. 

*^  Wha  bauds  this  house?  "  young  Edward  cry'd, 
"  Or  wha  giesH  owcr  to  me  ?  " — 


A  gray-hair'd  knight  set  np  his  head^ 
And  crackit  richt  crousely : 

*^  Of  Scotland's  king  I  baud  my  house ; 

He  pays  me  meat  and  fee ; 
And  I  will  keep  my  guid  auld  house, 

While  my  house  will  keep  me."— 

Tbey  laid  their  sowies  to  the  wall,* 

Wi*  mony  a  heavy  peal ; 
But  he  threw  ower  to  them  agen 

Baitli  pitch  and  tar  barrel. 

With  springalds,  stanes,  and  gads  of  aim, 

Amang  them  fast  he  threw ; 
Till  mony  of  the  Englishmen 

About  the  wall  he  slew. 

Full  fifteen  days  that  braid  host  lay. 

Sieging  Auld  Maitland  keen ; 
Syne  they  hae  ^eft  him,  hail  and  feir. 

Within  his  strmgth  of  stane. 

Then  fifteen  barks,  all  gaily  good. 

Met  them  upon  a  day, 
Which  they  did  lade  with  aS;  much  spoil 

As  they  could  bear  away. 

*^  England's  our  ain  by  heritage ; 

And  what  can  us  withstand, 
Now  we  hae  conquer'd  fair  Scotland, 

With  buckler,  bow,  and  brand?  "— 

Then  they  are  on  to  the  land  o'  France, 
Where  auld  King  Edward  lay. 

Burning  baith  castle,  tower,  and  town. 
That  he  met  in  his  way. 

Until  he  came  unto  that  town. 
Which  some  call  Billop-Grace ;  ? 

There  were  Auld  Maitland*s  sons,  a'  three. 
Learning  at  school,  alas ! 

The  oldest  to  the  youngest  said, 

^'  0  see  ye  what  I  see? 
Gin  a'  be  trew  yon  standard  says, ' 

We're  fatherless  a'  three. 

'^  For  Scotland's  conquer'd  up  and  down ; 
Landman  we'll  never  be : 


>  Were  It  poMible  to  find  an  auttiorltr  for  callins  Uiit  persontse 
Edwumd^  we  sboald  be  a  atep  oearer  taittoir ;  for  a  brother, 
ihoagb  not  a  nephew  of  Bdward  1.,  ao  named,  died  in  Gascony, 
dnring  an  onsuooearfU  campaign  a^lnit  tlie  French.— Krmb- 
TON,  Uh.  UI.  cap.  I. 

"  ira/etf-Choaen. 

s  Thus  Spenser,  in  Mother  ffuberd's  tale— 

Tliiit  Is  tiM  ipa  become  •  ibepberd  swain, 
And  tbe  Iktoe  tn  hb  dog,  0<id  give  ibem  p«la  I 

4  NortlHBerwiclL,  aooording  to  some  reciters. 

*  These  two  lines  bare  been  inserted  by  Mr.  liogg,  to  complete 
the  Tene.  Dunbar,  the  fortress  of  Patricia,  Earl  of  March,  was 
too  often  opened  to  Uie  Enj()ish,  by  the  treachery  of  Uut  Baron, 
dnring  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

•  See  Note  A,  at  the  end  of  the  Aallad. 

9  If  this  he  a  Flemish  or  Scoitisb  corruption  tor  Ville  de  Grace, 
in  Normandy,  thai  town  was  never  besiegfd  by  Edward  1.,  whose 
wan  in  France  were  con8ufd  to  the  prorioor  of  G^iscony.    The 


rapid  change  of  aeene,  from  ScoUand  to  France,  excites  a  sos 

cion,  that  some  verses  may  haTC  been  lost  in  Uiis  place.   Tbe 

treat  of  the  Baglisb  host,  however,  may  remind  us  of  a  paasagt 

Wyntown,  when,  after  mentioning  that  the  Barl  of  Sallabi 

raised  ttie  siege  of  Dunbar,  to  Join  King  Edward  in  Fnnoe, 

obaerres. 

It  ifM  lo  Scottand  a  god  ctamice. 

Thai  thai  aiade  tbalm  to  werraT  in  Francs, 

For  bad  ibal  halylT  thalm  Une 

For  lo  wemy  in  Scotland  alape, 

Eno-  tbo  grci  mlschefBa  twa, 

Duplyn  and  HaJIfdovne  war  tbo. 

Thai  said  hare  skalthll  it  too  vretly. 

•ot  rouriowno,  tlioacbt  aebo  ftild  hkVBj, 

W  UI  nonchl  «t  anis  nTscbenis  fall ; 

Tbarefora  arbo  tet  tbarc  b«rtlB  oD, 

To  wcrray  Froonce  rlrbU  to  be, 

Ttut  ScolUs  live  lo  grettar  W. 

Croay4<7,  B.  Till.  ctp.  31. 


•  Edward  had  quartered  ihe  arms  of  ScoUaiid  with  bis  own 
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Now,  will  you  go,  my  brethren  two, 
And  try  some  jeopardy  ?'*~i 

Then  they  bae  saddled  twa  black  horse, 

Twa  black  horse  and  a  gray ; 
And  diey  are  on  to  Ring  Edward's  host, 

Before  the  dawn  of  day. 

When  they  arrived  before  the  host, 

They  hovcr'd  on  the  lay — 
^  Wilt  thoa  lend  me  our  king's  standard. 

To  hear  a  little  way  ?  "— » 

^^  Where  wast  thou  bred  ?  where  wast  thou  bom? 

Where,  or  in  what  countrie?" — 
'*  In  north  of  England  I  was  bom : " 

(It needed  him  to  lie.)' 

"A  knight  me  gat,  a  lady  bore, 

I  am  a  squire  of  high  renowne ; 
I  wen  may  bear't  to  any  king, 

That  ever  yet  wore  crowne."— 

*'  He  ne*er  came  .of  an  Englishman, 

Had  sic  an  ee  or  bree;  ^ 
Bat  tbou  art  likest  Auld  Maitland, 

That  ever  I  did  see. 

^^  But  sic  a  gloom  on  ae  browhead, 

Grant  I  ne^r  see  again  ! 
For  oKMiy  of  our  men  he  slew. 

And  roony  put  to  pain." — 

When  Maitland  heard  his  father's  name, 

An  angry  man  was  he ! 
Then,  lifting  up  a  gilt  dagger, 
flimg  low  down  by  his  knee, 

•  •  ' 

He  slabbed  the  knight  the  standard  bore. 

He  stabbM  him  craellie ; 
Tim  caught  the  standard  by  the  neuk. 

And  fast  away  rode  he. 

^*  Now,  is't  na  time,  brothers,"  he  cried, 

**  Now,  is't  na  time  to  flee?  "— 
^  Ay,  by  my  isooth ! "  they  baith  replied, 

"  TVeTl  bear  you  company.*^-— 

The  youngest  tura'd  him  in  a  path. 

And  drew  a  burnish'd  brand»^ 
And  fifteen  of  the  jforemost  slew, 

Till  back  the  lave'  did  stand. 

He  sparrM  the  gray  into  the  path, 
TUl  baith  his  sides  they  bled— 
"'  Gray !  thou  maun  carry  me  away. 
Or  my  life  lies  in  wad ! "— ' 

The  captain  lookit  ower  the  wa', 


About  the  break  o*  day; 
There  he  beheld  the  three  Scots  lads, 
Pursued  along  the  way. 

''Pull  up  portcullize !  down  draw-brigg! 

My  nephews  are  at  hand ; 
And  they  sail  lodge  wi'  me  to-night, 

In  spite  of  all  England." — 

Whene'er  they  came  within  the  yate. 
They  thrust  their  horse  them  frae, '   t 

And  took  three  lang  spears  in  their  hands, 
Saying,  ''Here  sail  come  nae  mae!  *' 

And  they  shot  out,  and  they  shot  in. 

Till  it  was  fairly  day ; 
When  mony  of  the  Englishmen 

About  the  draw-brigg  lay. 

Then  they  hae  yoked  carts  and  wains. 

To  ca'  their  dead  away, 
And  shot  auld  dykes  abune  the  lave* 

In  gutters  where  they  lay. 

The  king,  at  his  pavilion  door. 

Was  heard  aloud  to  say^ 
"  Last  night,  three  o'  the  lads  o'  France 

My  standard  stole  away. 

"  Wi'  a  fause  tale,  disguised,  they  came, 

And  wi'  a  fauser  trayne; 
And  to  regain  my  gaye  standard. 

These  men  were  a'  down  slayoe.' V— 

"  It  ill  befits,"  the  youngest  said, 

"A  crowned  king  to  lie; 
But,  or  that  I  taste  meat  and  drink, 

Reproved  sail  he  be." — 

He  went  before  King  Edward  straight, 

And  kneel'd  low  on  his  knee; 
"  I  wad  hae  leave,  my  lord,"  he  said^ 

"To  speak  a  word  wi'  thee. — 

The  king  he  tura'd  him  round  about, 

And  wistna  what  to  say — 
Quo'  he,  "Man,  thou's  hae  leave  to  speak, 

Though  thou  should  speak  a'  day." — 

"  Ye  said,  that  three  young  lads  o'  France 

Your  standard  stole  away, 
Wi'  a  fause  tale,  and  fauser  trayne. 

And  mony  men  did  slay;— 

"  But  we  are  nane  the  lads  o'  France, 

Nor  e'er  pretend  to  be ; 
We  are  three  lads  o'  fair  Scotland, 

Auld  Maitland's  sons  are  we; 


See  Note  B. 
'ittiroiec. 

'  E?e  or  brow. 

'^Ws,  Sir  Walter  tfauny,  retreatins  UUo  Ibe  foitren  of  Ha- 
^mt,  afler  a  soccestful  sally,  was  punned  by  the  besiegers, 
■k^niae  after  tbem  lyke  madde  men;  ibanSlr  GaoiUersaide, 
^■>  Mw*-  be  beloved  ivy tb  my  lady,  wytbout  1  have  a  course 


wytb  one  of  ttiese  followers!"  and  taming,  with  bis  lance  in  the 
rest,  he  overthrew  several  of  his  pursuers,  before  be  condescended 
to  continue  his  retreat.— Fsoissait. 

*  The  rest.  7  In  pledge. 

•  **The  LordofHangest  (pursued  by  the  Englista)  eame  so  tn 
the  barryrs  (of  Vandonne)  that  were  open,  as  his  happe  was.  and 
so  eutred  in  Iherat,  and  than  Xdke  bis  speare,  and  turtied  him  to 
defence,  right  valiantly."— Fboissait,  vol  i.  chap.  3e7. 
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<'Nor  is  there  men,  in  a'  your  host, 
Daur  fight  us  three  to  tfjree."— 

"Now,  by  my  sooth,"  young  Edward  said, 
"Weelfittedyesallbe! 

"  Piercy  sail  with  the  eldest  fight, 

And  Ethert  Lunn  wi'  thee  : 
William  of  Lancaster  the  third, 

And  bring  your  fourth  to  me !  ^ 

[*^ Remember,  Piercy,  aft  the  Scot 
Has  cou)er*d  beneath  thy  hand  : '  ] 

For  every  drap  of  Maitland  blood, ' 
ril  gie  a  rig  of  land."— 

Be  clanked  Piercy  ower  the  head, 

A  deep  wound  and  a  sair. 
Till  the  best  blood  o'  his  bodie 

Came  rinning  do^n  his  hair. 

"Now,  Fve  slayneane;  slay  ye  the  twa; 

And  that*s  gude  coropanye ; 
And  if  the  twa  suld  slay  ye  baith, 

Ye'se  get  na  help  frae me."' 

But  Ethert  Lunn,  a  baitedbear. 

Had  many  battles  seen ; 
He  set  the  youngest  wpnder  sair. 

Till  the  eldest  he  grew  keen— 

"  I  am  nae  king,  nor  nae  sic  thing :  * 

My  word  it  shanna  standi 
For  Ethert  sail  a  buffet  bide, 

Come  be  beneath  my  brand." 

He  clankit  Ethert  ower  the  head, 

A  deep  wound  and  a  sair, 
Till  the  best  blood  of  his  bodie 

Came  rinning  ower  his  hair. 

^*Now  I've  slayne  twa;  slaye  ye  the  ane; 

Isna  that  gude  companye  ? 
And  tho'  the  ane  suld  slaye  ye  baith, 

Ye'se  get  nae  help  o'  me." 

The  twa-some  they  hae  slayne  the  ane ; 
They  mauFd  him  cruellie;^ 


■  Modern,  [by  James  Hogg,]  to  supply  an  imperfect  stanza. 

•  According  to  the  laws  of  chlralry,  laws  which  were  also  for  a 
long  time  obserred  In  duels,  when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 
gaged on  ea6h  side,  he,  who  first  conquered  his  immediate  anta- 
gonist, was  at  liberty,  if  he  pleased,  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
his  companions.  The  play  of  the  LUUe  French  Lawyer  turns  eu- 
Ureiy  upon  this  circumstance ;  and  It  may  be  remarked  through- 
out the  poems  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  particularly  in  the  combat 
of  three  Christian  and  three  Pagan  champion?,  In  the  49d  canto  of 
Orlando  FurioMO.  But  doubtless  a  gallant  knight  was  oRen  un- 
willing, like  young  Maitland,  to  avail  himself  of  this  advantage. 
Something  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  happened  In  the  celebrated 
combat,  fought  In  the  presence  of  James  II.  at  Stirling,  in  4449, 
between  three  French,  or  Flemish  warriors,  and  three  noble 
Sootlishroeo,  two  of  whom  were  of  the  bouse  of  Douglas.  The 
reader  will  find  a  literal  translation  of  Oliver  de  la  Marche's  ac- 
count of  this  celebrated  tourney,  in  Pmuitor's  Bistory,  vol.  1. 
p.  43S. 

3  Maitland's  apology  for  retraeUng  his  promise  to  stand  neuter, 
is  as  curious  as  his  doing  so  is  natural.  The  nnfortonate  John  of 
France  was  wont  to  say,  ibat  if  tmth  and  faiib  were  banlrfied 


Then  hung  them  over  the  draw-brigg. 
That  all  the  host  might  see. 

They  rade  their  horse,  they  ran  their  hors^. 

Then  hover'd  on  the  lee  :*    " 
«'  We  be  three  lads  o*  fair  Scotland, 

That  fain  would  fighting  see." 

I1)is  boasting  when  young  Edward  heard. 

An  angry  man  was  hel 
'' ril  tak  yon  lad,  ril  bind  yon  lad, 

And  bring  him  bound  to  thee!  "— 

'« Now  God  foitid,"  King  Edward  said, 

^'  That  ever  thou  suld  try  1 
Three  worthy  leaders  we  hae  lost. 

And  thou  the  fourth  wad  lie. 

<'  If  thou  shouldst  hang  on  y6n  draw-brigg, 

Blythe  wad  I  never  be!** 
But,  wi'  the  poll-axe  4n  his  hand. 

Upon  the  brigg  sprang  he.' 

The  first  stroke  that  young  Edward  gae. 
He  struck  wi'  might  and  mayn ; 

He  clove  the  Maitland's  helmet  stout. 
And  bit  right  nigh  the  hrayn. 

When  Maitland  saw  his  ain  blood  fa', 

An  angry  man  was  he!  7 
He  let  his  weapon  frae  him  fa'. 

And  at  his  throat  did  flee. 

And  thrice  about  he  did  him  swing. 

Till  on  the  grand  he  light, 
Where  he  has  halden  young  Edward, 

Tho'  he  was  great  in  might. 

. 

''Now  let  him  up,"  King  Edward  cried, 

''  And  let  him  come  to  me! 
And  for  the  deed  that  thou  bast  done. 

Thou  shalt  hae  eridomes  three!" — 

''It's  ne'er  be  said  in  France,  nor  e'er 

In  Scotland,  when  I'm  hame, 
That  Edward  once  lay  under  me,' 

And  e'er  gat  up  ^gain  I " 


linom  all  the  rest  of  the  universe,  they  should  sttU  reside  in  the 
breast  and  the  mouth  of  kings. 

4  This  has  a  vulgar  sound,  but  b  actnally  a  phrase  of  romanor. 
rant  ftappant  ei  maijlent  lex  deux  vauetux  Cun  sur  rautre, 
que  lews  heaumest  et  leurt  haubertt,  tant  ious  eastez  ei 
rompuz  —La  fleur  des  Battalles. 

<  See  Note  E.  «  See  Note  F. 

7  There  is  a  saying,  that  a  Scottishman  fights  best  after  seeing 
his  own  blood.  Camerarius  has  contrived  to  hitch  this  fooiitb 
proverb  into  a  national  compliment ;  for  be  quotes  it  as  an  instance 
of  the  persevering  gallantry  of  his  countrymen.  '^Si  in  putfna 
proprium  effundi  sanguinem  vidU*ent,  non  ttatim  prostraU) 
animo  eoncedebant^  sed  irato  poliue  in  hoslee  veiul  furentee 
omnibus  virilms  incun'ebant.** 

*  Some  reciters  repeat  it  thus  t— 

*'  That  EngUthnam  lay  ander  me," 
which  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  Blind  Harry,  who  makes  Wallace  say, 

**  I  belter  like  lo  see  the  Sootlieroa  die, 
Tban  gold  or  lead,  tbel  ibey  ceo  gte  lo  me.** 

In  slaying  Edvrard,  Maitland  acts  pitilessly,  but  not  contrary  to 


MINSTKELSY  OF  THf)  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 


SS 


He  pierced  him  through  and  through  the  heart, 

Hemaurdhim  cnielKe; 
TbenhQDg  him  ow^  the  draw-brigg, 

Beside  the  other  three. 

*^Kov  take  frae  me  that  feather*bed. 

Make  me  a  bed  o' strae! 
I  wish  I  hadna  lived  this  day. 

To  mak  my  heart  sae  wae. 

"If  I  were  ance  at  London  Tower, 

Where  I  was  wont  to  b<l, 
I  never  mair  suld  gang  frae  hame, 

TiU  borne  on  a  bieic-tree.'* 


APPENDIX  TO  AULD  MAITLAND. 


mnE  A. 

Tbcf  laid  tbelr  sowlei  fo  tbe  wall* 
HV  r  mooj  a  bea vy  peal.-  P.  50  oal.  3. 

iB  AAi  anA  fhe  fb11owiiif(  Terse,  the  attack  and  defence  of  a 
hnrea^  tetag  tbe  thirteenih  and  fourteenth  centuries,,  are  de- 
scribed aceontely  and  con^Ufely.  The  sow  waa  a  military  enj^ine, 
leseoibiiii^  the  Roman  Uitudo.  It  was  framed  of  wood,  covered 
wiib  bides,  and  moanted  on  wheels,  so  that,  being  rolled  forward 
to  the  fiool  of  the  besie f^  wall«  it  served  as  a  shed,,  or  cover,  to 
ddcDd  tbeminen,  or  thoM  who  wrought  Ihe  hattering-ram.  from 
Ibc  HoBes  and  arrows  of  the  garrison.  In  Ihe  course  of  Ihe  b- 
MMi  ddeoce,  made  by  Black  Agne,<,  Countess  of  March,  of  her 
bmbittd's  Castle  of  Dunbar,  Montague.  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who 
OHBBaiidcd  Ibe  besiegers,  caused  one  of  these  engines  to  be 
wbee  ed  i^i  to  the  wall..  The  Countess,  who,  With  her  damsels, 
fcqrtber  statioo  on  the  battlements,  and  affected  to  wipe  off  with 
her  baadkerchief  tbe  dust  raised  l>y  the  -stones  hurled  from  the 
■adrines,  awaited  the  approach  of  this  new  engine  of 
''Beware,  Montague,"  she  exclaimed,  while  the  fragment 
of  a  nxk  was  discharged  from  the  wall—'*  Beware,  Montague ! 
fer  bnrnr  shall  thy  sow !"  *  Their  cover  being  dai^hed  to  pieces, 
Ibe  asaailanlf,  with  great  loss  and  dirficutty,  scrambled  back  to 
Ibar  treocbes.  "  By  the  regard  of  soche  a  lady,"  would  Froissart 
bne  said.  **  and  by  her  comforting,  a  man  ought  to  be  worth  two 
BCB,  at  need."  The  sow  was  called  by  the  French.  T^iti^.-^See 
UkOJU^  jitmals,  vol.  li.  p.  89;  Wthtowh's  Cronykil,  book  viil.; 
WoLUAB  or  Mauiisbcbt,  lib.  Iv. 
Tbe  memory  of  the  sow  is  preserved  In  Scotland  by  two  triOtng 
Tbe  name  giyen  to  an  oblong  hay-stack,  is  a 
>•  and  this  may  give  us  a  good  idea  of  the  form  of  the  ma- 
ddldren  also  play  at  a  game  with  cherry-stones,  placing 
a  «all  heap  on  tbe  ground,  which  they  term  a  towie^  endeaTOor- 
iiKtobii  it.  by  throwiog  single  cheny-stones,  as  the  sow  was 
fatBoty  battered  from  tbe  waJb  of  ilie  besieged  foriress.    My 


oompanioiii  at  Ihe  High  School  of  Bdinbnrgh,  will  remember  what 
was  meant  by  herryifig  n  sowie.  It  is  strange  to  find  traces  of 
military  antiiiuitles  in  the  occupation  of  the  husbandman  and  tbe 
sports  of  children. 

the  pitch  and  tar-barrels  of  Maltland  were  intended  to  consume 
the  formidable  machines  of  the  Englbh.  Thus,  at  a  fabulous 
siege  of  York,  by  Sir  William  Wallace,  (he  same  mode  of  defence 
Is  adopted : 

*'  Tbe  EnglUbmen,  tbat  cmel  were  aqd  keotf; 
Keeped  ihelr  town,  and  fended  tbere  ftatl  fiwf ; 
Faggots  or  Are  among  tbe  bost  tbey  cast. 
Up  pitch  and  tar  on  Ml  Mwto  Ibey  lent ; 
Many  were  burl  ere  tbey  from  tbe  wallc  went; 
Stonet  on  Springaldt  Ikey  did  caat  out  so  fa»l. 
And  goads  of  iron  ntadt  manff  gront  agast," 

BaaaT  Mc  MiRStaaL't  Eittory  of  Wallac^.--^.  8.  c.  5. 

A  more  anihentic  lUostration  may  be  derlTed  from  Barbonr's 
Account  of  the  Siege  of  Berwick,  by  Edward  II.,  in  4849,  when 
a  sow  was  brought  on  to  the  attack  by  tbe  English,  and  burned  by 
the  combustibles  buried  down  upon  it,  through  the  device  of  John 
Crabb,  a  Flemish  engineer,  in  the  Scottish  service. 

'*^nd  Ibai,  Ibat  at  (be  aege  lay, 
Or  It  was  psnyt  tbe  fyft  day. 
Had  made  tbalm  fyndry  apparall. 
To  gang  ell  sonys  tIJI  assaUl, 
0(T  gret  getts  a  tow  tbal  maid, 
Tbat  stalwart  belldyne  8bO)oe  It  bald; 
Wltb  annyt  men  luew  tbarin. 
And  Inatruments  for  to  mfiie. 
Slndry  scaffalds  tbal  maid  wltbal^, 
Tbat  war  Wele  beyar  Iban  tbe  wall. 
And  ordanyt  als  that,  be  Ibe  se, 
Tbe  town  suld  welll  assalllyt  be. 

^  Tbal  within,  tbat  taw  tbalm  swa, 

8wa  gret  apparalll  scbap  to  ma, 

Tbrow  Craby's  cumEalll,  ibat  wes  sley, 

A  crane  tbal  baitrgert  dreaa  op  bey, 

Ryniiaud  on  qubelils.  tbat  tbal  micbt  bryng 

It  qobar  Ibat  oede  war  olf  helping. 

And  p)k,  and  ter,  als  bairf  Ibal  tane ; 

And  lyot,  and  herds,  and  brym^ane ; 

And  dry  (rejis  tbat  wele  wald  brin. 

And  mellyt  aytblr  other  In  : 

And  gret  ftigalds  tbalroff  tbal  maid, 

Oyrdit  with  true  bands  braid. 

Tbe  fagalds  weili  mycbt  mesaryt  be. 

Till  a  gret  (owrys  qnaniiie. 

Tbe  fagalds  brynlqg  In  a  ball. 

With  thalr  cran  thourbt  till  awall ; 

And  girr  tbe  sow  come  to  Ibe  wall. 

To  lat  It  brynand  on  her  fall ; 

And  with  atark  cbenyels  bald  It  tbar, 

QubUl  all  war  brynt  op  tbat  tbar  war 


I 


Upon  tic  maner  gan  tbal  fycbt, 
Qoblll  It  wes  ner  non  off  tbe  day, 
Tbat  tbal  wllboot,  on  gret  aray, 
Pryssyt  thalr  sow  towart  the  wall; 
And  tbal  wltbln  sone  gert  call 
Tbe  engynoar,  tbat  takyn  was. 
And  great  menance  till  htm  mala. 
And  swotfr  tbat  be  suld  dey,  hot  be 
Prowyt  on  tbe  sow  sic  sutelie 


anna,  which  did  not  enjoin  a  knight  to  show  mercy  to 
uotil  he  yielded  him, "  rescue  or  no  rescue."  Thns, 
lie  Languerant  came  before  the  walls  of  an  English 
in  Caaconf,  and  defied  any  of  the  defenders  to  run  a 
wiib  aapear;  bis  challenge  being  accepted  by  Bertrand 
Ibe  gDwemor  of  the  place,  ibey  cooched  their  spean, 
is  good  kjiiglits*  Aid  dashed  on  their  horses.  Thdr  spears  were 
bile  to  pieces^  and  JLanguerant  was  overthrown,  and  lost  his 
btel  ^■"*»«g  tbe  borses*  feet.  His  attendants  were  coming  up  t 
WBertraod  dre^  hU  dagger,  and  saM,  ''Sir,  yield  ye  my  pri- 
^  rescue  or  oo  reacae ;  eU  ye  are  Imt  dead."  The  dismount- 
^tepioa  mpok^  ^^^  ^  ^^'^  *  ^  which  Bertrand,  in  fervent 
%Sitik^  dattC  ^^  ^"^  '^^   Betides,  the  battle  was  not 


always  finished  by  one  warrior  obtaining  this  advantage  over  (he 
other.— In  (he  battle  of  Nejara,  the  famous  Sir  John  Chandos  vra» 
overthrown,  and.  held  down,  by  a  gigantic  Spanish  cavalier^ 
named  Martino  Fernandez.  **Then  Sir  John  Chandos,*'  say» 
Froissart,  **  remembrcd  of  a  knife  that  he  had  in  his  bosome,  and 
drew  it  out,  and  struck  this  Martyne  so  in  (he  backe,  and  in  tbe 
sydes,  that  he  wounded  bim  to  dethe,  as  he  laye  upon  hym."  Tbe 
dagger,  which  the  knights  employed  in  these  close  and  desperate 
struggles,  was  called  (he  poniard  ofmercy. 

<  This  sort  of  bravado  seems  to  have  been  fashionable  In  tliose 
times  t  ^*Et  avcc  drapeaui,  et  leurs  chaperons,  Us  torchoifut  lea 
murs  k  I'endroit  ou  les  pierres  venolent  frapper."— iVotice  des 
ManuMcrits  de  la  Bibtiothique  NaHonaie, 
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That  h«  to  ftwchtt  ilk  Me, 
And  be,  that  batb  periawyt  wela 
That  tbe  dede  wes  wele  ner  hym  till, 
Bot  girrhe  mycbt  ftilfli  Ihstr  ulli, 
Ttaoucbt  tb«t  be  at  bys  inyebt  Wald  do. 
Beodyt  in  ffret  by  tbea  wes  scbo, 
Tbat  fill  ibe  sow  wet  awyn  set 
In  by  b«  gert  draw  the  dakeC ; 
Aod  smenly  fwappyl  owt  a  itaoe, 
Ewyn  our  tbe  aow  ibe  stane  la  ganoi 
And  bebind  It  a  lUIll  way 
it  leli :  and  tbeo  tbey  cryt,  *  Hey  t  * 
Tbat  war  In  byr, '  furtb  to  tbe  wall, 
•  For  dredlei  it  la  ooia  aU  r 

*'  Tbe  gyoonr  tben  delenertr 
CertJwnd  tbe  gyn  In  fulT  gret  by ; ' 
Aod  tbe  fltaoe  nnertly  swappyt  ont. 
It  flaw  oat  queibyr,  and  witb  a  root, 
iod  fell  rycbt  ewyn  befor  tbe  mw. 
Tbalr  bartf  tban  begoutb  to  grow. 
Bot  ybet  tban,  wltb  tbalr  mycbia  all 
Tbal  preasyt  tbe  aow  towart  tbe  wall ; 
And  bas  byr  Mt  tbarto  genlUly. 
Tbe  gyoou  r  tban  gert  bend  in  by 
Tbe  gyne,  and  wappyt  owt  tbe  itane, 
Tbal  ewyu  towart  tbe  lyft  Is  gine. 
And  with  gret  wycbl  syne  duscbyt  doan,* 
■Vcbl  be  tbe  wall  In  a  randoan ; 
And  byt  tbe  aow  In  sic  maner, 
Tbat  It  tbat  wes  ibe  malst  aowar. 
And  slarkast  for  to  slynl  a  atark. 
In  soodre  wllb  tbat  dusrbe  it  brak. 
Tbe  men  tban  owt  In  Full  gret  by 
And  oo  tbe  wallls  tbal  gan  cry, 
Tbat  tbalr  sow  wes  feryt  tbar. 
Jbon  Crab,  tbat  bad  hys  geer  all  yar. 
In  bya  fagalds  bas  set  tbe  fyr. 
And  our  tbe  wall  syne  gan  tbal  wyr, 
And  bryot  tbe  aow  till  brands  bar.** 

Tk§  ffmce,  Book  zrll. 

The  tpringaldt,  used  In  defenoe  of  the  castle  of  Lander,  were 
balUttB,  or  large  cronbowo- wrought  by  machinery,  and  capable 
of  throwing  stones,  beams,  and  huge  darts.  They  were  numlbered 
among  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  age  ;  "  Than  the  kynge  made 
ail  his  nayy  to  draw  along,  by  the  cost  of  the  Downes,  CTery  ship 
well  garnished  with  bombardes,  cros-bowes,  arches,  tpiingaUs, 
and  other  artiilare.*'— Froimart. 

Goads,  or  sharpened  bars  of  iron,  were  an  obTions  and  formi- 
dable missile  weapon.  Thus,  at  the  Assault  of  Eochemijglion, 
**  They  within  cast  out  great  barres  of  iron,  and  pots  with  lyme, 
wherewith  they  hurt  divers  Englishmen,  such  as  adventured 
themselves  too  far.**— Fboissait,  vol.  i.  cap.  408. 

From  what  has  been  noticed,  the  attack  and  defente  of  Lander 
castle  will  be  found  strictly  conformable  to  the  manners  of  the 
age ;  a  circumstance  of  great  importance,  in  Judging  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  ballad.  There  is  no  mention  of  guns,  though  these 
became  so  common  In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
that  at  the  siege  of  St.  Ualoes,  **the  English  had  well  a  four 
hondred  gonnes,  who  shot  day  and  night  Into  the  fortrysse,  and 
agaynst  it.*'— FkoissAiT,  vol.  1.  cap.  536.  Barbour  Informs  us, 
that  gans,  or  *'crakia  of  wer,**  as  he  calls  them,  and  crests  for 
helmets,  were  first  seen  by  the  Scottish,  in  their  skirmishes  wiUi 
Edward  the  Third's  boat  in  Northumberland,  A.D.  1327* 


NOTB  B. 


Now,  will  yon  go,  my  bretbren  two. 
And  try  some  Jeopardy?— P.  51.  ool.  1. 

The  romantic  custom  of  achieving,  or  attempting,  some  despe- 
rate and  perilous  adventure,  without  <;Ither  necessity  or  cause, 
was  a  peculiar,  and  perliaps  the  most  prominent,  feature  of  chi- 
valry. It  was  not  merely  the  duty,  but  the  pride  and  delight,  of 
a  true  knight,  to  perform  such  exploits,  as  no  one  but  a  madman 
would  have  imdertaken.  1  think  it  is  in  tbe  old  French  romance 
of  Erec  and  EiMidt,  that  an  adventure,  the  access  to  which  lay 
through  an  avenue  of  stakes,  garnished  with  the  bloody  heads  of 


the  knights  who  had  attemptod  and  failed  to  achlere  it,  ia  caUed 
by  the  Inviting  titlie  of  La  joie  de  (a  Cour.  To  be  first  In  ad- 
vanctaig,  or  last  In  retreating;  to  strike  upon  the  gate  of  a  certain 
fortress  of  the  enemy ;  to  fight  blindfold,  or  w^hone  arm  tied  up; 
to  carry  off  a  banner,  or  to  defend  one,  were  often  the  subjects  of 
a  particular  vow  among  Ihe  sous  of  chivalry.  Until  some  dlstin- 
guishhig  exploit  of  th^i  nature,  a  young  knight  was  not  said  to  have 
toon  hit-  sfiurs}  and,  upon  some  occasions,  he  was  obliged  to 
bear,  as  a  mark  of  thraldom,  a  chain  upon  his  arm,  which  was 
removed  with  great  ceremony,  vHien  his  merit  became  con- 
spicootu.  These  chains  are  noticed  In  the  romance  of  Jekan  de 
Sanlr^.  In  the  language  of  German  chivalry,  they  were  called 
Eetten  des  Gelubdet  (fetters  of  duty.)  Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbiiry 
informs  ns,  that  Ihe  Knights  of  Ihe  Bath  were  obliged  to  wear 
certain  strings,  of  silk  and  gold,  npon  their  left  arm,  until  they 
had  achieved  some  noble  deed  of  arms,  ivben  Edward  III.  com- 
menced his  Freiich  vvars,  many  oTlhe  yoon^  bachelors  of  England 
bound  up  one  of  their  eyes  with  a  silk  ribbon,  and  swore,  before 
tbe  peacock  and  the  ladles,  that  Ihey  would  not  see  with  both 
eyes  until  they  had  accomplished  certain  'deeds  of  trms  in  France. 
— FiOifiSART,  cap.  28. 

A  remarkable  Instance  of  this  chivalrous  tteatj  occurred  during 
the  expedition  of  Sir  Robert  Knowles.  who,  in  1570,  marched 
through  France,  and  laid  waste  the  country,  up  to  the  very  gates, 
of  Paris.  **  There  was  a  knight.  In  their  companye>  had  made  a 
vowe,  the  day  before,  tbal  he  wolde  ryde  to  the  walles  or  gales  of 
Parys,  and  stryke  at  the  bar^fCiB  with  his  speare.  And,  for  the 
foumyshbig  of  his  vowe,  he  departed  fro  his  companye,  his  speare 
in  bis  fyst,  his  shelde  about  his  neck,  armed  at  all  pecesae,  on  a 
good  horsse,  his  squyer  on  another,  behind  him,  with  his  ba«eneL 
And  whan  be  approached  near  to  Parys,  he  toke  and  dyde  on  his 
helme,  and  left  his  squyre  behind  hym,  and  dashed  his  spurres  to 
bis  horsse,  and  came  galiopynge  to  the  barryers,  Ihe  wblche  as 
then  were  opyn ;  and'  the  iordes,  tbat  were  there,  had  wened  he 
wolde  have  entred  into  the  towne ;  but  that  was  not  Ids  roynde; 
for  when  he  hadde  stryken  at  the  barryers,  as  he  had  before 
avowed,  he  towmed  his  reyne,  and  drue  back  agayne,  and  de- 
partcfl.  Then  the  knighles  of  France,  that  sawe  hym  depart,  sayd 
to  him,  VGo  your  waye ;  yuu  have  rygbte  well  acquitted  yonraei.' 
I  *can  nat  tell  you  what  was  thys  knyghtes  name,  nor  of  whit 
cootre ;  but  the  blaziire  of  bis  armes  was,  goules,  two  fesses  sable, 
a  border  sable.  Howbeit,  in  the  subbarbes,  he  had  a  sore  en- 
cootre ;  for,  as  he  passed  on  Ihe  pavement,  he  foimde  before  hym 
a  bocher,  a  bigge  man,  who  liad  well  sene  this  knighte  pass  by. 
And  he  helde  in  bb  haijdes  a  sharpe  heavy  axe,  with  a  long  poynt ; 
and  as  the  knight  returned  agayne,  and  (oke  no  hede,  this  bocher 
came  on  his  side,  and  gave  the  knyght  such  a  stroke,  betwene  the 
neck  and  tbe  shulders,  that  he  reversed  forwarde  hcedlynge,  to 
the  neck  of  his  horsse,  and  yet  he  recovered  agayne.  And  than  the 
bocher  strake  hym  agayne,  so  that  tbe  axe  entered  into  his  body, 
so  that,  Ibr  payne,  the  knnyghte  fell  to  Ibe  earthe,  and  his  horsse 
ran  away,  and  came  to  the  squyer,  who  abode  for  his  mayster  at 
the  stretes  ende.  And  so,  the  squyer  toke  tbe  horsse;  and  had  gret 
marveyle  what  was  become  of  bis  mayster ;  for  be  had  well  sene 
htm  ryde  to  Ihe  barryers,  and  stryke  ihereal  with  his  glay  ve,  and 
retoume  agayne.  Thanne  he  rode  a  lytell  forthe,  (byderwarde, 
and  anone  he  saw  where  his  master  layn  upcm  the  erihej  bytwene 
foure  men,  layenge  on  him  strokes,  as  they  wolde  have  stryken  on 
a  stethey  {antil) ;  and  tban  the  squyer  was  so  aCTreyed,  that  be 
durst  go  no  farther :  for  he  sawe  well  he  could  nat  help  his 
mayster.  Therefore  he  relumed  as  fast  as  be  myght ;  so  there 
the  sayd  knyghte  was  slayne.  .And  the  knyghtes,  that  were  at 
tlie  gate^  caused  hym  to  be  buried  in  holy  ground. "^Fboiss ait, 
ch.  281. 

A  Similar  Instance  of  a  military  Jeopardy  occurs  in  the  same 
author,  ch.  864.  It  happened  before  tbe  gates  of  Troyes.  "  There 
was  an  Englysbe  aqnyre,  borne  in  the  bishopry ke  otLlnooIne,  an 
expert  man  of  arms ;  I  can  nat  say  wbyder  be  could  se  or  nat  s 
but  he  spurrfd  his  horse,  his  speare  in  his  hande,  and  his  targe 
about  his  necke ;  his  horse  came  rushyng  downe  the  waye,  and 
lept  clene  over  the  barres  of  the  baryers,  and  so  galoped  to  the 
gale,  where  as  the  Duke  of  Burgoyiie  and  the  other  Iordes  of 
France  were,  who  reputed  that  dede  for  a  great  enterprise.  The 
squyre  thoughle  to  have  returned,  but  be  could  nat ;  for  his  horse 
was  stryken  with  speares,  and  beaten  downe,  and  the  squyr  slain  s 
wherewith  the  Duke  of  Borgr>yne  was  right  sore  displeased. 
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NCTI  C. 

WUt  thoa  lend  meoor  Eliig*i  lUiKUrd, 
To  bear  •  litOm  way  ?— '•  54. col.  1. 

In  in  ag^  and  in  almost  all  coaniries,  the  military  standards 
kare  been  olieds  of  respect  to  tlie  soldiery,  whose  dnty  it  is  to 
ingebeMaih  ihem,  and,  if  necessary,  to  die  in  their  defence.    In 
the  ases  ol  chivalry^  these  ensigns  were  distingnished  by  ibeir 
ibape,  aad  by  the  Tanoos  names  of  hanoers,  pennons,  penoncelles, 
Mc.,acoonlinstotbe  number  of  mcnwbowereto  fight  under  ibem. 
Tkrjvfre  displayed  in  the  day  of  battle,  with  singular  solemnity, 
aodooDrigned  lo  tlie  charge  only  of  such  as  were  Ihonght  willing 
Md  able  to  defend  them  to  the  uttermost.  When  the  army  of  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prinee  was  drawn  up  a;;alnst  that  of  Henry  the 
Basurd,  Ving  of  Castile.  *"  Than  Sir  Johah  Chandos  brought  his 
bncr,  rolled  ap  logyder,  to  tlie  Prince,  and  said,  *Sir,  l>ehold, 
here  Is  oiy  kaaer.     1  reqnyre  you  display  It  abrode,  and  give  me 
leave  this  daye  lo  raise  it ;  for,  sir,  I  thanke  Goid  and  you,  I  haf  e 
had  aad  hfritage  snlficiente  to  maynleyne  It  withal/    Than  the 
King  Dampeter  (Don  Pedro),  toke  (he  baner  betwene 
spred  it  abrode,  the  which  was  of  syiver,  a  shaip 
pyle  gaotes,  and  deiyvered  it  ^>  hym,  and  said,  •  Sir  Johan,  behold 
hsc yonre  baser ;  God  sende  fou  Joye  and  honour  thereof!*  Than 
Sr  lobaa  Chaados  l>are  his  baner  to  his  owne  company e,  and  sayde, 
*Sn.  beiiolde  here  my  baner,  and  yonres ;  kepe  it  u  your  owne.' 
lad  ihey  take  jt^and  were  right  Joyfhl  thereof,  and  sayd,  that  by 
Ihe  pleasure  of  God,  and  Saint  George,  tliey  would  kepe  and  de- 
'  it  to  the  l>est  of  their  powers.  And  so  the  baner  abode  in  the 
of  a  good  English  squyer,  called  William  Aiery,  who  bare 
it  that  day,  aad  acqiuy Itrd  himself  right  nobly  ."—Fioissabt,  toL 
L  eh.  m.   The  loos  of  a  bander  was  not  only  great  iUshonour, 
bifiaiie  dlsad? aniage.     Al  the  batile  of  Cochercl,  in  Xor- 
r,  the  Aower  of  the  coml>atanU,  on  each  side,  were  engaged 
li  the  attack  and  defence  of  the  banner  of  the  captall  of  Buche, 
Ibe  Baghsb  leader.    It  was  planted  amid  a  bush  of  thorns,  and 
fuffded  by  sixty  men  at  arms,  wbodefended  it  gallantly.  ^  Then 
were  maaj  rescues,  and  many  a  one  hurt  and  cast  to  the  earth, 
and  many  Ceatcs  of  arroes  done,  and  many  gret  stroke  given,  with 
9oad  aies  of  sleel,  that  it  was  wonder  to  behold."    The  battle  did 
BBtil  the  capiall's  standard  was  taken  and  torn  to  pieces. 
We  Icara.  from  the  following  passage  In  Stows's  Chronicie^ 
H  Ibe  standard  of  Edward  I.  was  1  golden  dragon.    **  The  King 
rith  an  army,  appointing  the  footmen  to  occuple  the 
ia  fight,  whiles  his  horsemen,  In  a  wing,  set  on  the  rere 
:  hiBselfe,  wUh  a  power,  kept  bis  place,  where  he  pight  hb 
dragon,  nnto  whidie,  as  to  a  easUe,  the  wonnded  and 
Bight  icpair.'* 


NOTB  D. 


IB 

(li 


wast  tlioo  bred?  where  vttst  Ibov  bora  t 
r  tn  wtMt  coontrie/  "— 
of  England  1  was  iMira  :** 
btBBtolie.)~P.SI*col.1. 


such  as  that  of  Mattland,  were  frequently  prac- 
tn  consequence  of  the  complete  armour  worn  by 
kaigbis  of  Ibe  middle  agts.  In  4SS0,  Edward  III.  entered 
lo  improve  the  success  of  the  battle  of  Poictlers.  Two 
VRMk  kaigbts.  Sir  Galahaut  of  llybamont,  and  Sir  Roger  of 
Caiapt.  rode  forth,  with  their  followers,  to  eunrey  the  English 
bosf.  mi,  iD  short,  fo  seek  adventures.  It  chanced  that  they  met 
^p0tj  of  Germans,  retained  in  King  Edward's  service. 
Ibe  imnTF*^"^  of  Reynold  of  Roolant,  a  knight  of  that  nation, 
r  eoansel  of  a  squire  of  his  retinue,  Sir  Galahaut  joined  com- 
«iib  die  Cerman  knight,  under  the  assumed  character  of  Bar- 
de  Bonne,  Reynold's  oooulryman  and  leHow-soldler  in 
lagiidi  service.  The  French  knights  **were  a  70  men  of 
Sir  Renolde  had  not  past  a  30 :  and,  whan  Sir  Renolde 
bey■^  lie  displayed  bis  baner  befor  hym,  and  came  softely 
lowarde  tbeym,  weoyng  to  him  that  they  had  been  Eng- 
wban  lie  approached,  he  lyfl  up  hys  vyser,  and  sainted 


a 


Sir  Oalahant,  In  the  name  of  Sir  Bj^iylnlewe  de  Bonnes.  Sir  Gala- 
haut helde  himselfe  styll  secrete,  and  answered  but  Ciyntly,  and 
sayd.  *  Let  us  ryde  forth ;  *  and  so  rode  on,  and  hys  men,  on  the 
one  syde>  and  the  Almaygnes  on  the  other.  Whan  Sir  Renolde 
of  Boolant  saw  theyr  nianer,  and  how  Sir  Galahaut  rode  sometyme 
by  hym»  and  spake  no  word,  than  he  begane  to  suspecte.  And  he 
had  not  so  ryden,  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  he  stode 
styll,  under  his  baner,  among  his  men,  and  sayd,  'Sir,  I  have 
doQl>t  what  knyght  ye  be.  I  thinke  ye  be  nat  Sir  Bartylntewe,  for 
I  knowe  him  well  t  and  I  see  well  that  yt  ys  nat  yon.  1  woH  ye 
tell  me  your  name,  or  1  ryde  any  farther  In  your  company.*  There- 
with Shr  Galahaut  lyfl  up  his  vyser,  and  rode  towards  the  knyglit 
to  have  taken  hym  by  the  raynse  of  his  brydeil,  and  cryed, '  Our 
Ladye  of  Rybamont !  *  Than  Sir  Roger  of  Coloyne  said, '  ooioyn§ 
to  the  rescue  !  *  >  Whan  Sir  Renolde  of  Boulant  sawe  what  case 
lie  was  in,  he  was  nat  greatly  afrayd,  but  drewe  out  his  swordei 
and,  as  Sir  Galahaut  woide  have  taken  hym  by  the  brydeil.  Sir 
Reynolde  put  his  sworde  dene  through  hym.  and  drue  agayne  hys 
sworde  out  of  him.  and  toke  his  horse,  with  the  spurres,  and  left 
Sir  Galahante  sore  hurt  And,  whan  Sir  Galahautes  men  sawe 
theyr  master  in  that  case,  they  were  sore  dyspleased,  and  set  on  Sir 
Renoldfs  men ;  Ibeyre  were  many  caste  to  the  yerth,  hot  as  sone 
as  Sir  Renolde  had  given  Sir  Galahaut  that  stroke,  he  strak  his 
horse  with  the  spurres,  and  toke  the  feldes.  Than  oerlayne  of 
Galahautes  squyers  chasyd  hym,  and,  whan  he  sawe  that  they  fol- 
lowed hym  so  nere,  that  he  muste  other  toome  agayoe,  or  els  be 
shamed,  lyke  a  hardy  knyghte  he  toumed,  and  abode  the  foremost, 
and  gave  hym  such  a  stroke,  that  he  had  no  more  lyste  to  folwe 
him.  And  thus,  as  he  rede  on,  he  served  three  of  theym,  that 
folpwed  hym,  and  wounded  them  sore ;  if  a  good  axe  had  been  In 
hys  hand,  at  every  stroke  he  had  slayne  a  man.  He  dyd  so  muche, 
that  he  was  out  of  danger  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  saved  hknsclfs 
without  any  hurte;  the  whyche  hys  enemyes  reputed  for  a  grete 
prowess,  and  so  dyd  all  other  that  harde  thereof;  bnt  hys  men 
were  nere  slayne  or  taken,  but  few  that  were  saved.  And  Sir 
Galahaut  was  caryed  firom  thence  sore  hurt  to  Perone ;  of  that  hurt 
he  was  never  after  perfectly  hole ;  for  he  was  a  knychi  of  suche 
courage.  Ihat,  for  all  his  hiirte,  he  would  not  spare  hymselfe :  where- 
fore he  lived  not  long  after."— Fioissait,  vol.  1.  chap.  207. 


NOTi  S. 


Tbcy  ride  their  borse,  they  ran  their  horse, 
Tlicn  lioTercd  on  the  lee,  ete.-l*.  S3,  col.  3. 

The  sieges,  during  the  middle  ages,  flrequently  allbrded  oppor- 
tunity forslngle  combat,  of  which  the  scene  was  usually  the  draw- 
bridge, or  barriers,  of  the  town.  The  former,  as  the  more  despe- 
rate place  of  battle,  was  frequently  chosen  by  knights,  who  chose 
to  break  a  lance  for  honour  and  their  ladies*  love.  In  4S87,  Sir 
William  Douglas,  Lord  of  NIthsdale,  upon  the  drawbridge  of  the 
town  of  Carlisle,  consisting  of  two  beams,  hardly  two  feet  bi 
breadth,  encountered  and  slew,  first,  a  Ungle  champion  of  Eng- 
land, and  afterwards  two,  who  attacked  liim  together.— ftatfunj 
Scotichronicont  lib.  xiv.  chap.  51. 

**  Be  bryot  the  rabarby«  of  Carlele 
And  at  the  barerlt  he  faachl  sa  wel, 
That  on  there  bryg  he  slew  a  man, 
The  wychlaat  llial  in  the  town  wet  than : 
Qubare,  on  a  plank  of  twa  feet  brade. 
Be  studa,  and  swa  gude  iMfment  made, 
That  be  feld  twa  stont  bchlerla. 
And  bat  skath  went  tiU  bU  feres.'* 

Wtrtown's  Cronyi//,  Book  Ix.cbap.  8. 

These  comfiats  at  the  barriers,  or  palisades,  which  formed  the 
outer  forlificallon  of  a  town,  were  so  frequent,  that  the  mode  of 
attack  and  defence  was  early  taught  to  the  future  knight,  and  con- 
tinued long  to  he  practised  in  the  games  of  chivalry.  The  aistom, 
therefore,  of  defying  the  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  town  to  this  sort 
of  contest,  was  highly  fashionabie  In  the  middle  ages ;  and  an  army 
could  hardly  appear  before  a  place,  without  giving  rise  to  a  variety 


s  The  war-cries  of  their  ramilies. 
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of  combats  at  the  barriers,  whlcl^  were,  in  geoeral,  oondacted  wilii- 
out  any  unfair  aclraniaee  beioR  talien  on  cither  part. 

The  foliowing  striking  example  of  this  romantic  castom  occurs 
in  Froitsart.  During  the  French  warn  of  Bd ward  ihe  Biack  Prince, 
and  fa  the  year  1370,  a  body  of  Engilrii,  and  of  adventurers  re- 
tained in  bis  serfice,  approached  the  city  of  Noyon,  then  occupied 
by  a  French  garrison,  and  arrayed  them«elYes,  with  displayed  ban- 
ners, before  Uie  town,  defying  the  defenders  U>  battle.  **  There 
was  a  Scottysh  kuyglhte  *  dyde  there  a  goodly  feaie  of  armes,  for  he 
departed  fro  lUs  eompanye,  hys  speare  in  hys  hand,  and  mounted 
on  a  good  horse,  hyt  page  behynde  hym,  and  so  came  before  the 
barryert.  Thys  knyght  was  called  iSir  Johan  Assnetqu.  •  a  hardy 
man  and  a  couragyoos.  Whan  be  was  before  the  barryera  of  No- 
yon. be  lyghled  a-fote,  and  sayd  to  hys  page.  *  Holde.  kepe.  my 
horse,  and  deparle  nat  hens ; "  and  so  wenle  to  ihe  barryers.  And 
wythyn  the  barryers  there  were^good  knyghts;  as.  Sir  John  of 
noy.  Sir  Lancelot  of  Loulys,  and  a  x  or  xii  other,  who  had  (^rete 
manreyle  what  thys  sayde  knyght  wolde  do.  Then  he  sayde  to 
them.  *  Sirs,  lam  come  hyder  to  se  you.  1  se  well,  ye  wyll  nat 
issue  out  of  your  barryers;  therefore  t  will  entre,  and  I  can  and 
wyll  proYC  my  knyghlhode  agaynst  yours;  wyn  me  and  you  can.* 
And  therewyih  he  layde  on  ronnd  about  hym.  and  they  at  hym. 
Aud  thus,  he  alone  fought  agaynst  them,  more  than  an  bonr;'and 
dyd  horte  two  or  three  of  them ;  so  that  they  of  tlie  towne,  on  the 
walles  and  garrettes.  stode  still,  and  bebelde  them,  and  had  great 
pleasure  to  regarde  his  valyauntness,  and  dyd  t^m  no  hurte ;  the 
Which  they  myght  have  done,  if  they  hadde  list  to  have  sbotle,  or 
cast  stones  at  hym.  A  nd  also  Ihe  Ftencb  knygb  les  charged  them  to 
let  bym  and  ihem  alone  togydcr.  So  long  they  fooghte,  that  at 
last,  his  page  came  near  to  the  barryers.  and  spake  in  his  language, 
and  sayd,  *  Sir,  eome  awayes  it  is  time  for  you  to  departe,  lor  your 
cnmpanye is  departying  hens.*  The  knyghte  hurde  hym  well,  and 
then  gave  a  two  or  ihree  strokes  about  him,  and  so,  armed  as  he 
wasi  he  lept  Out  of  the  barryers,  and  lepte  upon  his  horse,  without 
any  burte,  behynde  bil  page;  and  sayd  to  the  Frenchmen,  *Adne, 
airs!  I  thauk  yon ;*  and  so  nide  forthe  to  his  owp  cumpanye.  The 
whicbe  dede  was  moclie  praysed  of  many  folkes."'-FBOis8ABT, 
cap.  S78. 

The  bdrriers,  so  often  alluded  to,  are  descritied,  by  the  same 
admirable  historian,  to  be  grated  palisades,  the  grates  being  about 
half  a  fuot  wide.  In  a  skirmkh  before  Honycourt.  Sir  Henry  of 
Flanders  ventured  to  thrust  his  sword  so  far  through  one  of  those 
spaces,  that  a  stunly  abbot,  who  was  witliln,  seized  his  sword-arm, 
and  drew  It  through  the  barriers,  up  to  the  shoulder.  In  this  awk- 
ward ftitnation  he  remained  for  some  time,  being  unwilling  to  dis- 
honour himself  by  quiliiug  his  weapon.  He  was  at  length  rescued, 
but  last  his  sword ;  which  Froissart  afterwards  saw  preserved,  as  a 
relic,  in  tbe  monastery  of  IJonycourt.— Vol.  1.  chap  59.  For 
instances  of  single  couUiats,  at  the  l>airriers,  see  tlie  same  author, 
pauim,  '  .  ^     ' 


NOTE  F. 


But,  \ii'  the  poll -axe  In  tils  baad. 
Upon  tbe  brlgg  upHag  be.'—  P.  52.  col.  2. 

Tlie  battle-axe,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds,  was  a  knightly 
weapon,  much  used  In  the  mii|die  ages,  as  well  in  single  combat  as 
in  battle.  **  And  also  there  was  a  young  t>achelor,  called  Ber^ 
trande  of  Glesgnyne,  who.  during  the  selge,  fought  wylh  an  Eng- 
lyjihman  called  Sir  Nycholas  Dagerne;  and  thai  battayle  was 
takene  thre  courses  Wyihe  a  apeare,  thre  strokes  wyth  an  axe,  and 
thre  wylh  a  dagger.  And  eche  of  thesb  knyghfea  bare  themselves 
ao  valyantly,  Uiat  they  departed  fro  the  felde  wyihout  any  damage, 
and  they  were  well  regarcled,  bothe  of  theyme  wfthyn,  and  they 
fvytbout"    This  happened  at  tlie  sfege  of  Rennes,  by  the  Duke 


of  Lancaster,  In  4337.~Fboi88ABT,  vol.  i.  c.  475.  With  the 
same  weapon  Godfrey  of  Harcourt  long  defended  himself,  when 
surprised  and  defeated  by  ^he  French.  *' And  Sir  Godfraye*s 
men  kepte  no  good  array,  nor  Uyd  nat  as  (hey  had  promised ;  moost 
part  of  theyme  Hedde^  whan  Sir  Godfraye  sawe  that,  he  sayde  to 
hymselfe,  how  he  had  rather  there  be  slayne  than  be  taken  by  the 
Frenchmen ;  there  he  take  hys  axe  in  hys  handeSt  and  set  fasL  the 
one  legge  before  the  other,  to  stonde  the  more  surely ;  Jor  hys  one 
Irgge  was  a  lytell  nooked,  btU  he  was  strong  in  the  armes.  Tber 
be  fought  valyantly  and  long;  none  durste  well  abyde  hys  strokes; 
than  two  Frenchmen  mounted  on  theyr  horses,  .and  ranne  both 
with  Ibeir  spears  at  once  at  hym,  and  so  bare  him  to  the  yerth ; 
then  other,  that  were.a-foie,  came  wytli  Ibeyr  swerdes,  and  strake 
hym  into  Ihe  body,  under  his  barneys,  so  Uiatther  he  was  slayne.*' 
—Ibid*  chap.  179.  The  historian  throws  Sir  Godfrey  into  a  stri- 
king attitude  of  desperation. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  OrrERBOURNE. 


THE  ICOTTfM  EDrTIOIt. 


The  following  ballad  of  the  Battle  of  Otterboume, 
being  essentially .  different  from  that  which  is  pub- 
lished in  XherReliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  vol  i.,  and 
being  obviously  of  Scottish  composition,  claims  a 
place  in  the  present  collection.  The  particulars  of 
that  noted  action  are  related  by  Froissart;  with  tbe 
highest  encomiums  upon  the  valour  of  the  comba- 
tants on  each  side.  James,  earl  of  Douglas,  with 
his  brother  the  Earl  of. Murray,  in  1387,  invaded 
Northumberland  at  the  head  of  3000  men,  while  the 
Earls  of  Fife  and  Strathern,  sons  to  the  Kidg  of 
Scotland,  ravaged  the  Western  Borders  of  England, 
with  a  still  more  numerous  army.  Douglas  pene- 
trated as  far  as  I^ewcastle,  where  tbe  renowned 
Hotspur  lay  in  garrison.  In  a  skirmish  before  the 
walls,  Percy's  lance,  with  the  pennon,  or  guidon, 
attached  to  it,  was.  taken  by  DDugl^is — as  most -au- 
thors affirm,  in  a  personal  encounter  betwixt  the  two 
heroes.  The  Earl  shook  the  pennon  aloft,  and  swore 
he  would  carry  it  as  his  spoil  into  Scotland,  and  plant 
it  upon  his  Castle  of  Dalkeith.  ^'  That,'*  answered 
Percy,  "shalt  thou  never!"  Accordingly,  having 
collected  the  forces  of  the  Marches,  to  a  number 
equal,  or  (according  to  the  Scottish  historians)  much 
superior,  to  the  army  of  Douglas,  Hotspur  made  a 
night  attack  upon  the  Scottish  camp,  at  Otterboume, 
about  thirty-t$vo  miles  from  .Newca^stle.  An  action 
took  place,  fought' by  moonlight^  with  uncommon 
gallantryimd  desperation.  At  lengfh  Douglas;  armed 
with  an  iron  mace,  which  few  but  he  could  wield, 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  Ihe  English  battalions, 
followed  t>nly  by  his  chaplain,  and  two  sgtiires  of  Ms 
body.*  Before  his  followers  could  come  up,  their 
brave  leader  was  stretched  on  the  ground^  with  three 


*  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  betwixt  England  and  ScoUand,  the 
Scottish  were  left  at  liberty  to  talte  service  either  with  Ftadce  or 
England,  at  their  pleasure.  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  therefore,  who 
eommanded  the  expedition,  referred  to  la  the  text,'  has  under  his 
command  a  hnndred  Scuttish  spears. 

•  Assuelon  is  a  corruption  for  Swinton.  Sir  Jolin  Swlnton  of 
0wlnton  was  a  Scottish  champion,  noted  for  his  courage  and  gigantic 


stature.  .  [Sir  John  Swinton  was  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scolt*s  own 
ancestors.— Ed.]  i 

3  Their  names  were  Robert  Hart  and  Simpn  Glendinning.  The 
chaplain  was  HichdrJ  ,Luiidie,  afterwards  Aqchdeacon  of  Aber- 
deen.—Godscsopt.  Hart,  according  to  Wintoun,  was  a  knight. 
That  historian  says,  no  one  knew  how  Douglas  fell. 
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nortal  voimds ;  bis  squires  lay  dead  by  his  side ;  the 
priest  alone,  armed  with  a  lance,  was  protecting  bis 
master  from  farther  injury.    ^^  I  die  like  my  forefa- 
thers," said  the  expiring  hero,  '*  in  a  field  of  battle,  and 
not  on  a  bed  of  sickness.    Conceal  my  death,  defend 
my  standard,*  and  avenge  my  fall!  it  is  an  old  pro- 
phecy, that  a  dead  man  shall  gain  a  field.i  and  I  hope 
it  wiU  be  aocomptished  this  night."-— Godscboft. 
With  these  words,  he  expired;  and  the  fight  was  re- 
newed with  doable  obstinacy  around  his  body.  When 
morning  appeared,  however,  victory  began  to  incline 
to  the  Scottish  side.    Ralph  Percy,  brother  to  Hot- 
spur, was  made  prisoner  by  the  Earl  Mareschal,  and 
shortly  after,  Harry  Percy  *  himself  was  taken  by 
Lord  Montgomery.    The  number  of  captives,  accord- 
ing to  Wintoun,  nearly  equalled  that  of  the  victors. 
Upon  this  the  English  retired,  and  left  the  Scots  mas- 
ters of  the  dear-bought  honours  of  the  field.    But 
the  l^^hop  of  Durham  approaching  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  fi[«sh  forces,  not  only  checked  the  pursuit  of 
the  victors,  but  made  prisoners  of  some  of  the  strag- 
glers, who  had  urged  the  chase  too  far.    The  battle 
was  not,  however,  renewed,  as  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
did  not  venture  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  Percy.    The 
fiddwasfoochtlMh  August,  1388.~Fobdun,  Fbois- 

SA&1,  HOLUnSHSD,  GODSCBOn. 

The  groimd  on  which  this  memorable  engagement 
took  place,  is  now  the  property  X)f  John  Davidson, 
Esq.  of  Piewcastle,  and  still  retains  the  name  of 
Battle-Cross.  A  cross,  erroneously  termed  Percy's 
Cron.  has  been  erected  upon  the  spot  where  the  gal- 
lant Earl  of  Douglas  is  supposed  to  have  fallen. 
The  Castle  of  Otterbourne,  which  was  besieged  by 
Dooglas,  with  Its  demesne  lands,  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  James  Ellis,  Esq.,  who  is  also  a  proprietor 
of  a  neighbouring  eminence  called  Fawdoun  hill,  on 
vhicsb  may  yet  be  discerned  the  vestiges  of  the  Scot- 
tish camp,  agreeing  with  the  description  of  the  ballad, 
''They  lighted  high  on  Otterbourne."  Earl's  Mea- 
dows, containing  a  fine  spring  called  Percy's  well, 
are  a  part  of  the  same  gentleman's  grounds,  and 
probably  derive  their  name  from  the  battle,  llie 
map  of  Fawdoun  hill  is  a  mile  distant  from  Battle- 
Crass;  but  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  various 
doBgies  of  position  and  of  fortune  during  so  long 
aadferce  an  engagement  between  two  considerable 


armies,  must  have  extended  the  conflict  over  all  the 
vicinity. 

The  baflad  published  in  the  Reliques,  is  avowedly 
an  English  production ;  and  the  author,  with  a  na- 
tural partiality,  leans  to  the  side  of  his  countrymen: 
yet  that  ballad,  or  some  one  similar,  modified  pro- 
bably by  national  prejudice,  must  have  been  current 
in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  James  VI. ;  for  Gods- 
croft,  in  treating  of  this  battle,  mentions  its  having 
been  the  subject  of  popular  song,  and  proceeds  thus : 
**  But  that  which  is  commonly  sung  of  the  Hunting 
of  Cheviot,  seemeth  indeed  poetical,  and  a  mere  fie* 
tion,  perhaps  to  stir  up  virtue;  yet  a  fiction  whereof 
there  is  no  mention,  either  in  the  Scottish  or  JEng- 
lish  Chronicle,  r^either  are  the  songs  that  are  made 
of  them  both  one ;  for  the  Scots  song  made  of  Otter- 
bourne  telleth  the  time,  about  Lammas;  and  also  the 
occasion,  to  take  preys  oat  of  England;  also  the  di- 
viding armies  betwixt  the  Earls  of  Fife  and  Douglas, 
and  their  several  journeys,  almost  as  in  the  authentic 
history.    It  beginneth  thus : 

*It  fell  aboat  (he  Lammas  tide. 

When  yeomen  ^in  their  hay. 
The  dochty  Douglas  'gan  to  ride, 

In  England  to  talie  a  prey.'  ** 
GODSCBOPT,  ed.  Edio.  I74S,  YOl.  f.  p.  495. 

I  cannot  venture  to  assert,  that  the  stanzas,  here 
published,  belong  to  the  ballad  alluded  to  by  Gods- 
croft  ;  but  they  come  much  nearer  to  his  description 
than  the  copy  published  in  the  first  edition,*  which 
represented  Douglas  as  falling  by  the  poniard  of  a 
faithless  page.  Yet  we  learn  from  the  same  author, 
that  the  story  of  the  assassination  was  not  without 
foundation  in  tradition.—*^  There  are  that  say,  that 
he  [Douglas]  was  not  slain  by  the  enemy,  but  by  one 
of  his  own  men,  a  groom  of  his  chamber,  whom  he 
had  struck  the  day  before  with  a  truncheon,  in  or- 
dering of  the  battle,  because  he  saw  him  make  some- 
what slowly  to.  And  they  name  this  man  John 
Bickerton  of  Luffhess,  who  left  a  part  of  his  armour 
behind  unfastened,  and  when  he  was  in  the  greatest 
conflict,  this  servant  of  his  came  behind  his  back, 
and  slew  him  thereat." — Godscboft,  ut  supra, — 
'^  But  this  narration,"  adds  the  historian,  '^  is  not  so 
probable."  ^  Indeed  it  seems  to  have  no  foundation, 
but  the  common  desire  of  assigning  some  remote 


of  Doaglat,  opon  this  memorable  occaaion,  wa» 
•on,  Archibald  Dooglaa,  ancestor  of  the  family 
f/rnm^luodttirr  *fhn1fft  trf  Tinintilili'  amongst  whose  archives 
lelic  i*  sliU  preaenred.   The  Earl,  at  his  onset*  is  said 
hi*  MO  to  defend  It  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood. 
*  fhk  prophecy  oocan  in  the  ballad  as  an  omlnoos  dream. 
1  ifcjM^M,  far  bis  ranaom,  bnlU  the  castle  of  Penoon,  in  Ayrshire, 
to  flm  Cmiilr  of  Montgomery,  now  Baria  of  EgUntoon. 

f  •*  Owt  Cboa  spoto  •  konoT  boy, 

TTUmt  serr'd  ana  o*  Earl  hoagtu"  kio- 
•  MeUftioks  I  see  an  Englbb  host, 
A  cofDlAg  iHvnklog  as  upon/ 

•^*tt  *Mm  he  inie,  tlioo  lltOe  fool  page. 
If  UiM  he  tnw  tboo  teUs  to  me, 
i^^  ^ra  w<  bowsr  In  ouarboems 
jft^n  te  Iby  mornliig's  fae. 


''  *  But  ir  It  be  falM,  thou  ntlle  boy  t 
But  and  a  Ue  tbou  tells  to  me. 
On  tbe  blgbest  tree  In  Otlerboarne, 
wr  my  aia  bands,  ru  hang  tbe  ble !  * 

'*  Tbe  boy  bas  ta'en  out  bla  llttla  panknlfe, 
Tbat  bung  rlgbt  low  down  by  bis  gsre. 
And  be  gave  Lord  Douglas  a  deadly  wound, 
I  wot  a  deep  wound  and  a  ssro. 

*'  Earl  Douglas  to  tbe  Montgomery  said, 
*  Take  tbon  tbe  Tanguard  of  tbe  three ; 
And  bury  me  by  tbe  braken  bush, 
Tbat  grows  upon  yon  lilye  lee.' "  1 

Minttrtlty^  Ist  Edit.,  Yol.  L  p.  32. 

s  Wintoun  assigns  another  caoae  for  Dooglatf  being  carelessly 

armed; 

''  Tbe  Erie  Ikmys  was  sa  beiyt 
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and  extraordinary  cause  for  the  death  of  a  great  man. 
The  following  ballad  is  also  inaccurate  in  many  other 
particulars,  and  is  much  shorter  and  more  indistinct, 
than  that  printed  in  the  Reliques,  although  many 
verses  are  almost  the  same.  Hotspur,  for  instance, 
is  called  Earl  Percy,  a  title  he  never  enjoyed.  Neither 
was  Douglas  buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  in  Mel- 
rose Abbey,  where  his  tomb  is  still  shown. 

This  song  was  first  published  from  Mr.  Herd's  Col- 
lection  of  Scollish  Songs  and  Ballads,  Edin.  1774, 
2  vols,  octavo;  but  fortunately  two  copies  have  since 
been  obtained  from  the  recitation  of  old  persons  re- 
siding at  the  head  of  Ettrick  Forest,  by  which  the 
story  is  brought  out,  and  completed  in  a  manner 
much  more  correspondent  to  the  true  history. 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  'battle  of  Ot- 
terbourne,  without  stating  (wkh  all  the  deference 
due  to  the  father  of  this  species  of  literature)  some 
doubts  which  ^lave  occui'red  to  an  ingenious  corre- 
spondent, and  an  excellent  antiquary,  concerning  the 
remarks  on  the  names  subjoined  to  the  ballads  of 
Chevy  Chace  and  Otterbourne,  in  the  Reliques  of  An- 
cient Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  34.  4th  edition. 

''John  de  Lovele,  Sheriff  of  Northumberland,  34th 
Hen.  YIL,"  is  evidently  a  mistake,  as  Henry  YII.  did 
not  reign  quite  twenty-four  years ;  but  the  person 
meant  was  probably  John  de  Lavale,  knight,  of  De- 
lavale  Castle,  who  was  sheriff,  34th  Henry  Vm. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  person 
called  in  the  ballad  ''the  gentil  Lovel."  Sir  Raf! 
the  rich  Rugbe,  was  probably  Sir  Ralph  Neville  of 
Raby  Castle,  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Westmorland, 
and  cousin-german  to  Hotspur.  In  the  nu)re  modern 
edition  of  the  ballad,  he  is  expressly  called  Sir  Ralph 
Raby,  t.  e.  of  Raby. 

With  respect  io  the  march  of  Douglas,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  ballad,  it  appears  that  he  entered 
Northumberland  from  the  westward.  Redesdale, 
Rbthely-crags,  and  Green  Leigh  ton,  are  a  few  miles 
eastward  of  Otterbourne.  Otterscope  hill  lies  south- 
west from  Green  Leigh  ton.  . 


The  celebrated  Hotspur,  son  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  was,  in  1335,  Governor  of  Ber- 
wick, and  Warden  of  the  East  Marches;  in  which 
last  capacity  it  was  his  duty  to  repel  the  invasion  of 
Douglas. 

Sir  Henry  Fitzhugh,  mentioned  in  the  ballad,  was 
one  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  commanders  at 
the  battle  of  Homeldown. 

As  to  the  local  situation  of  Otterbourne,  it  is  thirty 
statute  miles  from  Newcastle,  though  Buchanan  has 
diminished  the  distance  to  eight  miles  only. 

The  account  given  of  Sir  John  of  Agurstone  seems 
also  liable  to  some  doubt.  This  personage  is  sup- 
posed by  Bishop  Percy  to  have  been  one  of  the  Ha- 
gerstons  of  Hagerston,  a  Northumbrian  family,  who, 
according  to  the  fate  of  war,  were  sometimes  sub- 
jects of  Scotland.  I  cannot,  however,  think,  that  at 
this  period,  while  the  English  were  in  possession 
both  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  with  the  interme- 
diate fortresses  of  Wark,  Cornhill,  and  Norham,  the 
Scots  possessed  any  part  of  Northumberland,  much 
less  a  manor  whidi  lay  within  that  strong  chain  of 
castles.  I  should  presume  the  person  alluded  to  ra- 
ther to  have  been  one  of  the  Rutherfords,  Barons  of 
Edgerstane,  or  Edgerston,  a  warlike  family,  which 
has  long  flourished  on  the  Scottish  Borders,  and  who 
were,  at  this  very  period,  retainers  of  the  house  of 
Douglas.  The  same  notes  contain  an  account  of  the 
other  Scottish  warriors  of  distinction  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  battle.  These  were,  the  Earls  of  Mon- 
teith,  Buchan,  and  Huntly;  the  Barons  of  Maxwell 
and  Johnston^  Swinton  of  that  ilk,  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, which  about  that  period  produced  several  dis- 
tinguished warriors;  Sir  David  <or  rather,  as  the 
learned  Bishop  well  remarks,  Sir  Walter)  Scott  of 
Buccleuch,  Stewart  of  Garlics,  and  Murray  of  Cock- 
pool. 

*'  R«gibQ8  et  legibuSf  Scotid  ooostantes, 
V(H  clypeis  et  gladils  pro  patriU  pagnantes, 
Teslra  est  Victoria,  restri  est  et  gloria, 
In  canta  et  historia,  perpes  est  memoFial " 


THE  BATTLE  OF  OTTERBOUKNfi. 
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PIANO 
FORTE. 


It 


i'  i  i  I  fj  J  J I  ^  J  '  I  Cj  crtrhHdH 


fell  a-  -bout  the      Lammas  time,  When      husbandmen  do  win  their    hay,     The 


For  111  trdane  his  companf ,        * 
AAd  on  bU  ftyf  for  to  pas. 
That  reckks  be  of  bis  armyDg  wit ; 
The  Erie  omirrrairTshuseBet, 


T|ial  sayd,  at  thot  tyme  was  rerrybete.** 

Book  Tilt.  Chap.  7. 

The  drcnnutance  of  Douglas*  omltttng  lo,pot  on  his  helmet 
occurs  in  the  ballad. 
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doughty  Douglas  bouned      him  To  ride       to  Eng-«-laod    to  drive  a    prey. 
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It  fell  about  the  Lammas  tide, 
When  the  muir-men  win  their  hay, 

The  doughty  Douglas  bound  him  to  ride 
Into  England,  to  drive  a  prey. 

He  chose  the  Gordons  *  and  the  Graemes," 
With  them  the  Lindesays,  light  and  gay;  ^ 

But  the  Jardines  wald  not  with  him  ride, 
And  they  rue  it  to  this  day.^ 

And  he  has  burnM  the  dales  of  Tyne, 

And  part  of  Bambrough  shire ; 
And  three  good  towers  on  Reidswire  fells, 

He  left  them  all  on  fire. 

And  he  march*d  up  to  Newcastle, 

And  rode  it  round  about ; 
**0  wha's  the  lord  of  this  castle, 

Orwha's  thelady  o't?" 

But  up  spake  proud  Lord  Percy,  then, 

And  O  but  he  spake  hie ! 
**^  I  am  the  lord  of  this  castle. 

My  wife's  the  lady  gay.*' 

*'  If  thou'rt  the  lord  of  this  castle, 

Sae  weel  it  pleases  me! 
For,  ere  I  cross  the  Border  fells. 

The  tane  of  us  shall  die." — 

fie  took  a  lang  spear  in  his  hand, 

Shod  with  the  metal  free. 
And  for  to  meet  the  Douglas  there, 

Be  rode  right  furiouslie. 

But  O  how  pale  his  lady  look'd, 

Frae  aff  the  castle  wa,' 
When  down  before  the  Scottish  spear 

She  saw  proud  Percy  fa.' 

^'Had  we  twa  been  upon  the  green, 

And  never  an  eye  to  see, 
I  wad  hae  had  you,  flesh  and  fell ; ' 

But  your  sword  sail  gae  wi'  me."— 


fci 


But  gae  ye  up  to  Otterbourne, 
And  wait  there  dayis  three; 
And,  if  I  come  not  ere  three  dayis  end, 
A  fause  knight  ca'  ye  me."— 

'^  The  Otterbourne's  a  bonnie  burn ; 

'Tis  pleasant  there  to  be ; 
But  there  is  nought  at  Otterbourne, 

To  feed  my  men  and  me. 

'^  The  deer  rins  wild  on  hill  and  dale, 
The  birds  fly  wild  from  tree  to  tree; 

But  there  is  neither  bread  nor  kale, 
To  fend*  my  men  and  me. 

"  Yet  I  will  stay  at  Otterbourne, 

Where  you  shall  welcome  be; 
And,  if  ye  come  not  at  three  dayis  end, 

A  fause  lord  I'll  ca'  thee."— 

"  Thither  will  I  come,"  proud  Percy  said, 
'*  By  the  might  of  Our  Ladye !  "— 

*''  There  will  I  bide  thee,"  said  the  Douglas, 
"  My  troth  I  plight  to  thee.^' 

They  lighted  high  on  Otterbourne, 

Upon  the  bent  sae  brown  ; 
They  lighted  high  on  Otterbourne, 

And  threw  their  pallions  down. 

And  he  that  had  a  bonnie  boy, 

Sent  out  his  horse  to  grass ; 
And  he  that  had  not  a  bonnie  boy, 

His  ain  servant  he  was.  7 

But  up  then  spake  a  little  page, 

Before  the  peep  of  dawn — 
"  O  waken  ye,  waken  ye,  my  good  lord. 

For  Percy's  hard  at  hand." — 

"  Ye  lie,  ye  lie,  ye  liar  loud ! 

Sae  loud  Ibear  ye  lie : 
For  Percy  had  not  men  yestreen ' 

To  dight  my  men  and  me. 


<  See  Ifole  A.—*  See  note  B.^3  See  note  C. 

4  Tlie  Jardines  were  a  clan  of  hardy  West-Border  men.  Their 
eUef  was  Jardine  of  Appleglrtb.  Their  refbsal  to  ride  with  Doo- 
gtas  was,  probably,  the  result  of  one  of  those  perpetual  feads,  which 
anally  rent  lo  pieces  a  Scottish  army. 

s  Fefl— Hide.  Douglas  insinuates  that  Percy  was  rescued  by 
Us  soldiers. 

*  FeiMf^Sopport. 

7  FroiiBart  describes  a  ScotUsb  host,  of  the  same  period,  as  con- 
MsUog  of  *MIII.  M.  men  of  armes,  knightis,  and  squires,  mounted 


on  good  horses ;  |ind  other  X.  M.  men  of  warre,  armed,  afier  their 
gyse,  right  hardy  and  firse,  mounted  on  lyUe  hackneys,  the  whiche 
were  never  tied,  nor  kept  at  hard  meat,  but  lelte  go  to  pasture  in 
Ihe  fieldls  and  bushes.*'— 0*onyfc/«  of  Froiesart,  translated  hy 
Lord  Bemers,  chap.  xvii. 
•  The  English  baUad  has  here  t— 

**  *  Now  by  mT  trotb.'  tbe  Douglas  sayed, 
Mt  T>bota  fafnedtayle; 
He  dnret  not  looks  on  my  broad  baoner, 
For  all  Toglande  lo  bay  He.' 
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"  But  I  have  dream'd  a  dreary  dream. 

Beyond  the  Isle  of  Sky  I 
I  saw  a  dead  man  wio  a  figbt. 

And  I  think  that  man  was  I." 
He  belted  od  his  guid  braid  sword. 

And  to  the  field  he  ran ; 
But  he  foTgo.t  the  helmet  good. 

That  should  have  kept  his  brain. 
When  Percy  wi'  the  Douglas  met, 

I  wat  be  was  fu'  faia  1 
They  swaklied  their  swords,  till  sair  tliey  swat, 

And  the  blood  ran  down  like  rain. ' 
But  Percy  with  his  good  broad  sword. 

That  could  so  sharply  wound, 
Has  wounded  Douglas  on  the  brow, 

Till  he  fell  to  the  ground. 
Then  be  call'd  on  his  little  foot-page. 

And  said — "  Bun  gpeedilie, 

'  iter's  son, 

Douglas  said, 
ii  of  ane ! 
«ary  dream, 
fain. 

lin  would  sleep ; 
d  of  the  three, 
:n '  bush, 
i'nat  grows  on  yonoer  lilye  lee. 
"  0  bury  me  by  the  braken  bush, 

Beneath  tiie  blooming  brier. 
Let  never  living  mortal  ken, 

That  ere  a  kindly  Scot  lies  here." 
He  lifted  iqi  ttiat  noble  lord, 

Wi'  the  saut  tear  in  his  ee; 
He  bid  him  in  the  braken  bush. 

That  bis  merrie-men  might  not  see. 
The  moon  was  clear,  the  day  drew  near. 

Hie  spears  in  flinders  flew,    . 
But  moriy  a  gallant  Englishman 

Ere  day  the  Scotsmen  slew. 
The  Gordons  good,  in  English  blood, 
Ibey  Bteep'd  their  hose  and  shoon ; 


Tlie  Lindsays  flew  like  fire  dwut, 

Till  all  the  &ay  was  dooe. 
The  Percy  and  Montgomery  met, 

That  either  of  other  were  fain  -, 
Tbey  swapped  swords,  and  they  twa  swat, 

And  aye  the  blood  ran  down  between. 
"  Now  yield  thee,  yield  thee,  Percy,"  he  said, 

"  Or  else  1  vow  I'll  lay  thee  low ! " — 
*'  To  whom  must  I  yield,"  quoth  Earl  Percy, 

"How  that  I  see  it  must  be  so?" — 
"  Thou  shall  not  yield  to  lord  nor  loun, 

Ror  yet  shall  thou  yield  to  me ; 
But  yield  thee  to  the  braken  bush, 

That  grows  upon  yon  lilye  lee  1 " — 
"  I  will  not  yield  to  a  braken  bush, 

Nor  yet  will  I  yield  to  a  brier ; 
But  I  would  yield  to  Earl  Douglas, 

OrSirHu^the  Montgomery,  if  be  were  here." 
As  soon  as  be  knew  it  was  Montgomery,' 

He  struck  his  sword's  point  in  the  gronde ; 
l^e  Montgomery  was  a  courteous  knight, 

And  quickly  took  him  by  the  honde.* 
This  deed  was  done  at  the  Otterboume, 

About  the  breaking  of  the  day  ; 
Earl  Douglas  was  buried  at  the  braken  bush. 

And  the  Percy  led  captive  away. 


APPENDIX 

TO  TBm  MITLB  OV  OTinMIWW. 


The  UlmtrioQi  bmllr  o[  Gonjga  vu  orlgliMlT  0tUed  apoD  khe 
liodi  al  Gardon  am]  UuDlIf,  in  the  ililre  of  Berwick,  uul  ut, 
ihercroK,  or  Border  exlncUon.  Tbe  tiepi  by  wbich  fhej  rano- 
>ed  rrom  Ibence  to  Uie  ihlici  ol  Abenleea  aad  In*enieii,  ira 
WDTtbjr  otnaUce.  lalHW,  AdimdeGonlun  wu  Wardeaattbe 
Mvchei.— Itniii,  to).  II.  p.  STO.  Be  obuined,  from  Robert  lbs 
Bru<A  t  r*Dt  of  the  fwl^lted  eriate  of  David  da  Slralbbolsle, 
Earl  o(  Alfaol ;  bui  no  poaaealoa  toitowed,  (he  earl  IWTiag  retom- 
ed  to  hb  aUeflUnce.— John  de  OordoB,  bia  great  gctaitim,  ob- 


a*  MtppMl  mrl  at  till  pmliini  low. 


TiBlttliwarMlur  nu  fiinc; 
ThericbBppdl  UfHlMt  nhilllliXllHTni 


Bitiiaklttlad. 

1  [InoDecoprtheUaeilaiHUi 

"iHBooBbdoewlt  waislriiiiib."-EB.] 
i  [Here  Ibe  Enfliih  baUad  of  Otierfcoame  baa  tbal  e 
TCTM,  ilmoil  the  lame  as  in  the  elder  Cbevr  Cbaaa  i 
"  Then  an  Ibo  mora  tticr  "tit  Ibm  Iwgni 
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totaled,  from  Bobert  II.,  a  new  charter  or  the  land<  of  StraUibot* 
Sie,  which  had  beeo  once  more  and  finallf  forfeited  by  Davfd, 
Earl  ofAOMi,  slain  in  tlie  battle  of  Kilblane.  This  grant  is  dated 
ISth  Joif .  1176.  John  de  Gordon,  who  was  destined  to  transfer, 
from  the  Borders  of  Engtaod  to  those  of  the  Highlands,  a  power- 
fiil  and  martial  racre,  was  himself  a  redoabted  warrior,  and  many 
of  his  exploits  occor  in  the  tnnais  of  that  turbulent  period.  In 
mi-S,  ibe  Baslish  Borderers  invaded  and  plundered  the  lands 
ol  Gordon,  oo  the  Scottish  East  Marph.  Sir  John  of  Gordon  re- 
taliated, hj  an  incursion  on  Northumberland,  where  he  collecled 
DDch  ^oil.  Bat  as  be  returned  with  his  booty,  he  was  atUcked, 
atuoawares,  by  Sir  John  Lilbume,  a  Northumbrian,  who,  with 
asspcrior  force,  lay  near  Carham  in  ambush,  to  intercept  him. 
Gordon  harsBCoed  and  cheered  his  foliuwers,  charged  the  English 
gallantly,  and,  alter  having  himself  been  five  times  in  great  peril, 
gained  a  complete  victory,  slaying  many  Southrons,  and  taking 
tbdr  leader  and  his  brother  captive.  According  to  the  Prior  of 
liOchleviB,  he  was  desperately  wounded ;  hot 

**  TiMre'rays  a  welle  grete  renowoe, 
aiMi  grcUy  prycyd  wes  gsd  Gordowo.*" 

Shority  after  this  ezploif.  Sir  John  of  Gordon  encountered  and 
soiled  Sir  TbooiaB  Mosgrave,  a  renowned  English  Bfarchman, 
whoBs  he  made  prisoner.  The  Lord  of  Johnstone  had,  about  the 
tjone,  gamed  a  great  advantage  on  the  West  Border;  and 
says  Wyntoon, 

^  Be  aod  the  Lord  of  Gordowne 
Bad  a  soTtrane  god  renown, 
or  ooy  that  war  of  tbare  degri. 
For  tuU  that  war  of  gret  boanti." 


Upon  aanlher  oecasion.  Sir  John  of  Gordon  is  said  to  have 
futiaklly  soceeeded  in  the  surprisal  of  the  town  of  BerwiclE,  al- 
fboogh  the  superiority  of  the  garrison  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
his  enserprise. 
The  halted  is  accnrate,  in  latrododng  (his  warrior,  with  his 
Jam  the  host  of  Douglas  at  Otlerboome.  Perhaps,  as  he 
a  possession  of  his  extensive  northern  domains,  he  brought 
V»  the  held  the  northern  broadswords,  as  well  as  the  lances  of  his 

With  his  gallant  leader,  he  lost  bis  life  in  the 
t.    The  Eogilsb  baUad  commemorates  hb  valour 


ready  to  shed  tbehr  blood  in  the  cause  of  their  coontiy,  oo  this 
occasion  joined  Douglas. 


Tsrle  of  BoDtley,  cawie  and  kene.*' 

Baft  tihe  tide  Is  a  prematore  designation.  The  Earldom  of  Huntly 
was  fnt  usiientd  on  Alciander  Seaton,  who  married  the  grand- 
daaghier  oi  the  hero  of  Otterfooorne,  and  assumed  his  title  from 
BM0y,  in  Ibe  north.  Besides  his  eldest  son  Adam,  who  carried 
09  the  fine  of  the  family.  Sir  John  de  Gordon  left  two  sons,  iinown 
ta  tradifion  by  the  funiliar  name  of  Jock  and  Tarn.  The  former 
aiB  the  anocstor  of  the  Gordons  of  PItlnrg ;  the  latter  of  those  of 
Uaaoir,  and  of  Cralg-Gordon.  This  last  family  is  now  repre« 
maxei  by  James  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Craig,  bemg  the  eleventh,  in 
fccct  descent,  from  Sir  John  de  Gordon. 


NOTB  B. 


and  the  GrsnieB.—P.  59.  r.  2. 


Thi  dan  of  Graeme,  always  numerous  and  powerful  upon  the 

■oxdv^  licre  of  Scottish  origin,  and  deduce  the  descent  of  their 

chidUia,  Graeane  ol  Netherby,  from  Jolm  toUh  the  bright  svmrd, 

asoaoflaJice  Graeme,  Earl  of  Menteilb,  who  flourished  in  the 

ceotnrr.    Latterly,  thej  became  Englishmefi,  as  the 

vcat,  and  settled  upon  the  Debateable  Land,  whence  they 

iiB^iirtrrt  to  Ireland,  by  James  VI.,  with  the  exception  of 

anry  few  respectable  familles^;  "because,"  said  his  Majesty  in  a 

pBKbBsatioa,  "  Ibey  <^  >H  (but  especially  the  Grxmes)  confess 

ienefves  to  be  no  meet  persons  to  live  in  these  countries  t  and 

^lo  the  ioicnt  their  lands  may  be  inhabited  by  others,  of  good 

iritaaesC  coBvenation.*'    But,  in  ibe  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the 

of  the  Border  still  adhered  to  the  Scottish  allegiance,  as 

from  the  lower  of  Graeme  in  Annandale,  Grieme's  Walls 

^^leeddale.  y»**  other  castles  within  Scotland,  to  which  they 

^lircn  tlieir  naflse.    The  reader  is,  however,  at  liberty  to 

^Ne«  tihac  llic  Graemes  of  the  Lennox  and  Menteith,  always 


NOTB  C. 


with  them  the  LlndesaTS  light  sod  gay.- P.  59.  r.  2. 

The  chief  of  this  ancient  family*  at  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Otterbonme,  was  David  Lindissay,  Lord  of  Glenesk,  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Crawford.  He  was,  after  the  manner  of  the  times, 
a  most  accomplished  knight.  He  survived  the  battle  of  Otler- 
boome, and  the  succeedhig  carnage  of  HonHidoB.  In  May,  4i90, 
he  went  to  England,  to  seek  adventures  of  chivahry ;  and  Justed, 
upon  London  Bridge,  against  the  Lord  of  Wells,  an  English 
knight,  with  so  much  skill  and  success,  u  to  excite  among  tho 
spectators  a  suspicion  that  he  was  lied  to  his  saddle ;  which  he 
removed,  by  riding  up  to  Ihe  royal  chair,  vaulting  out  of  his 
saddle,  and  resuming  bis  seat  without  assistance,  allhongh  loaded 
with  complete  armour.  In  IS99,  Lindsay  was  nearly  slain  In  a 
strange  manner.  A  band  of  Caterans,  or  wild  Highlanders,  had 
broken  down  from  the  Grampian  Hills,  and  were  engaged  in 
plundering  the  county  of  Aagns.  Walter  OgUvy,  the  sheriff, 
and  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  marched  against  ihem,  and  were  joined  by 
Sir  David  Lindsay.  Their  whole  retinue  did  not  exceed  sixty 
men,  and  the  Highlanders  were  above  three  hundred.  Never- 
theless, trusting  to  the  superiority  of  arms  and  discipline,  the 
knights  rushed  on  the  invaders  at  Gasduue,  in  the  Stormont. 
The  issue  was  unfortunate.  Ogllvy.  his  brother,  and  many  ofhis 
kindred,  were  overpowered  and  slain.  Lindsay,  armed  at  all 
points,  made  great  slaughter  among  the  naked  Caterans  i  but  as 
he  pinned  one  of  them  to  the  earth  with  his  lance,  the  dying 
mountaineer  writhed  upwards,  and,  collecting  his  force,  fetched 
a  blow  with  bis  broadsword,  which  cut  through  the  knight*s 
stirrup  leather  and  steel  boot,  and  nearly  severed  hU  le^.  The 
Highlander  expired,  and  Lindsay  was  with  difficulty  home  out  of 
the  field  by  hb  followers.— WTirrowN.  Lindsay  is  also  noted  for 
a  retort  made  to  the  famous  Hotspur.  At  a  March  meeting,  at 
Haldane  Stank,  he  happened  to  observe,  that  Percy  was  sheathed 
in  complete  armour.  *'lt  is  for  fear  of  the  English  horsemen,** 
said  Percy,  in  exptanatioit;  for  he  was  already  meditating  the  in- 
surrectlon  immortalized  by  Shakspeare.  **Ah !  Sir  Henry,"  an- 
swered Lindsay,  *'  I  have  seen  yon  more  sorely  bested  by  Scottish 
footmen  than  by  English  horse."— Wtntowr.  Such  was  the 
leader  of  the  "  Lindesays  light  and  gay.'* 

According  to  Froissart,  there  were  three  Lindsays  In  the  battle 
of  Otterbourne,  whom  lie  calls  Sir  William,  Sir  James,  and  Sir 
Alexander.  To  Sir  James  Lindsay  there  fell  *' a  strange  chance 
of  war,**  which  I  give  in  the  words  of  the  old  historian.  '*  I  shall 
show  you  of  Sir  Mathewe  Reedman,  (an  English  warrior,  and 
governor  of  Berwick,)  who  was  on  horsebacke,  to  save  himseife, 
for  he  alone  coulde  not  remedy  the  matter.  At  his  departynge. 
Sir  James  Lindsay  was  nere  him>  and  sawe  Sir  Mathewe  departed. 
And  thb  Sir  James,  to  wyn  honour,  followed  in  chase  Sir  Mathewe 
Reedman,  and  came  so  near  him,  tliat  he  myghthave  strykrn  hym 
wilh  hys  speare,  if  he  had  lyst.  Than  he  said,  *A !  Sir  Knyght, 
toome !  it  Is  a  sliame  thus  to  fly !  I  am  James  of  Lindsay.  If  ye 
will  nat  toume,  I  shall  strike  you  on  the  backe  wilh  my  speare.* 
Sir  Mathewe  spoke  no  worde,  bul  struke  his  hors  with  his  spurres 
sorer  than  he  did  before.  In  this  maner  be  chased  him  more 
than  three  myles.  And  at  last  Sir  Hatliewe  Reedman's  hon  foun- 
dered, and  fell  under  him.  Than  he  slept  forihe  on  Ihe  erthe,  and 
drewe  out  his  swerde,  and  toke  corage  to  defend  himselfiB.  And 
the  Scoie  thoogbte  to  have  stryken  him  on  the  brest,  but  Sir 
Mathewe  Reedman  swerved  fro  the  stroke,  and  Ihe  speare  point 
entred  into  the  erihe.  Than  Sir  Mathewe  sirake  asonder  the 
speare  wy  th  his  swerde.  And  whan  Sir  James  Undssy  saw  howe 
he  had  lost  his  speare,  he  cast  away  the  tronchon,  and  lyghted 
a-Tole,  and  toke  a  lylell  baltell-axe,  that  he  carryed  at  his  backe, 
and  handled  it  wilh  bis  one  band,  quickly  and  delyverly.  in  the 
whycbe  feate  Scottes  be  well  experte.  And  than  he  set  at  Sir 
Madiewe,  and  he  defended  himseife  properly.  Thus  they  jour- 
neyed toguyder,  one  with  an  axe,  and  the  other  wilh  a  swerde,  a 
longe  season,  and  no  man  to  Ictie  them.  Fynally,  Sir  James 
Lindsay  gave  the  knyght  such  strokes,  and  held  him  so  short,  that 
he  was  pntle  out  of  brethe  in  such  wyse,  that  he  yielded  himsetfo,. 
and  sayde,  *Sir  James  Uodaay,  1  yeMc  me  to  yon.'— *  Well/ 
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quod  he ;  *  and  I  rcceyTC  yon,  re!«ne  or  no  rescue.'—*  I  am  con- 
tent, *  quod  Reedman,  '  so  ye  dele  wylh  me  like  a  good  compan- 
yon.'— 'I  shall  not  fayle  that,*  qpdd  Lindsay,  and  so  put  up  his 
swerde.— *  Well/  said  Reedman,  'what  will  ye  nowe  that  1  shall 
do?— I  am  your  prisoner;  ye  have  conquered  oie ;  I  wolde  gladly 
go  agayn  to  Newcastell,  and,  within  Gftene  dayes.  1  shall  come  to 
yon  Into  Scotland,  where  as  ye  shall  assign  me.'— •  I  am  content.' 
quod  Lindsay ;  *  ye  shall  promyse,  by  your  faythe,  to  present  your- 
selfe,  within  ihese  four  weeks,  at  Edinborowe ;  and  wberesoverye 
go,  to  repute  yourselfe  my  prisoner.*  All  this  Sir  Malhewe  sware, 
and  promised  to  fulfil." 

The  warriors  parted  upon  these  liberal  terms,  and  Reedman  re- 
turned to  Newcastle.  But  Lindsay  had  scarcely  ridden  a  mile, 
when  he  met  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  with  800  horse,  whom  he 
rode  towards,  belicTlng  them  to  be  Scottish,  until  he  was  too  near 
them  to  escape.  * '  The  byshoppe  stepte  to  him,  and  sayde, '  Lind- 
say, ye  are  taken;  yielde  ye  to  me.'—*  Who  be  you?'  quod  Lind- 
say.—*! am,'  quod  he,  *lhe  Byshoppe  of  Durham.*-* And  fro 
whens  come  yon,  sir?*  quod  Lindsay.  *  1  come  fro  the  batlell,' 
quod  the  bishoppe,  *  but  1  slrucke  never  a  stroke  there.  I  go  back 
to  Mewcastcll  for  this  night,  and  ye  shal  go  with  me.'—*  1  may 
not  chuse,'  quod  Lindsay,  *  silh  ye  will  have  it  so.  1  hare  taken, 
and  I  am  taken ;  such  is  the  adventures  of  armes.*  "—Lindsay  was, 
accordingly  conveyed  to  the  bishop's  lodgings  in  Newcastle,  and 
here  he  was  met  by  his  prisoner  Sir  Uallhew  Reedman;  who 
**  fonnde  him  in  a  studye,  lying  in  a  windowe.  and  sayde,  *  What ! 
Sir  James  Lindsay,  what  make  you  here  ?  '—Than  Sir  James  came 
forth  of  thestndye  tohim.  and  sayde,  *  By  my  faylh,  Sir  Uathewe, 
fortune  hath  brought  me  hyder ;  for,  as  soon  as  1  was  departed  fro 
you,  I  mete  by  chaunce  the  Byshoppe  of  Durham,  to  whom  I  am 
prisoner,  as  ye  be  to  me.  I  l>elevc  ye  shal  not  nede  to  come  to 
Edenborowe  to  me  to  mak  your  fynaunce.  I  think,  rather,  we 
shal  make  an  exchange  one  for  another,  if  the  byshoppe  be  also 
contente.*— '  Weil,  sir,'  quod  Reedman,  *  we  shall  accord  ryght 
well  toguyder;  ye  shal  dine  this  day  with  me;  the  byshoppe  and 
our  men  be  gone  forth  to  fyght  with*  your  men.  1  can  nat  tell 
what  we  shall  know  at  their  retourne.'— *  I  am  content  to  dine 
with  you,'  quod  Lindsay."— Fboissabt's  chrofiiclCt  translated 
by  Bourchier,*Lord  Berners,  vol.  i.  chap.  146. 

**  O  gran  bontk  de*  earaUeri  ontlqul  I 
Eran  rlralf,  eran  dl  ft  dlverat ; 
E  rt  wDtlan  de  gll  asprl  cofpt  lolqal 
Per  tuita  la  persona  aoco  dolersl ; 
E  pur  per  selre  oscure,  e  calle  iniqui 
Insfenie  vaa  senn  loapetta  arei-si.'' 

L'ikUmdo, 


THE  SANG 

or 

THE  OUTLAW  MURRAY. 

This  ballad  appears  to  have  been  composed  about 
the  reign  of  James  Y.  It  commemorates  a  transac- 
tion^  supposed  to  have  taken  place  betwixt  a  Scottish 
monarch,  and  an  ancestor  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Murray  of  Philiphaugh,  in  Selkirkshire.  The  Editor  is 
unable  to  ascertain  the  historical  foundation  of  the 
tale;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  light  can  be  thrown 
upon  the  subject,  without  an  accurate  examination  of 
the  family  charter-chest.  It  is  certain,  that,  during 
the  civil  wars  betwixt  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  family  of 
Philiphaugh  existed,  and  was  powerful ;  for  their  an- 
cestor, Archibald  de  Moravia,  subscribes  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  Edward  I.,  A.D.  1296.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  unlikely,  that,  residing  in  a  wild  and  frontier 
country,  they  may  have,  at  one  period  or  other, 
during  these  commotions,  refused  allegiance  to  the 
feeble  monarch  of  the  day,  and  thus  extorted  from 
him  some  grant  of  territory  or  jurisdiction.     It  is 


also  certain, that,  by  a  cliarter  from  James  lY.,  dated 
November  30,  1509,  John  Murray  of  Philiphaugh  is 
vested  with  the  dignity  of  heritable  Sheriff  of  Ettrick 
Forest,  an  office  held  by  his  descendants  till  the  final 
abolition  of  such  jurisdictions  by  28th  Geo.  II., 
cap.  23.    But  it  seems  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  the  ballad  could  occur  under 
the  reign  of  so  vigorous  a  monarch  as  James  lY.    It 
is  true,  that  the  Dramatis  PersotKB  introduced  seem 
to  refer  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  but  from  this  it  can  only  be 
argued,  that  the  author  himself  lived  soon  after  that 
period.  It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed,  (unless  farther 
evidence  can  be  produced,  tending  to  invalidate  the 
conclusion,]  that  the  bard,  willing  to  pay  his  court  to 
the  family,  has  connected  his  grant  of  the  sheriffship 
by  James  IV.,  with  some  former  dispute  betwixt  the 
Murraysof  Philiphaugh  and  their  sovereign,  occur- 
ring either  while  they  were  engaged  upon  the  side  of 
Baliol,  or  in  the  subsequent  reigns  of  David  II.  and 
Robert  II.  and  III.,  when  the  English  possessed  great 
part  of  the  Scottish  frontier,  and  the  rest  was  in  so 
lawless  a  state  as  hardly  to  acknowledge  any  superior. 
At  the  same  time,  this  reasoning  is  not  absolutely 
conclusive.    James  IV.  had  particular  reasons  for 
desiring  that  Ettrick  Forest,  which  actually  formed 
part  of  the  jointure  lands  of  Margaret,  his  Queen, 
should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.— Rtmsb, 
vol,  xiii.  p.  66.    In  order  to  accomplish  this  object, 
it  was  natural  for  him,  according  to  the  policy  of  his 
predecessors,  to  invest  one  great  family  with  the 
power  of  keeping  order  among  the  rest.    It  is  even 
probable,  that  the  Philiphaugh  family  may  have  had 
claims  upon  part  of  the  lordship  of  Ettrick  Forest, 
which  lay  intermingled  with  their  own  extensive  pos- 
sessions; and,  in  the  course  of  arranging,  not,  indeed, 
the  feudal  superiority,  but  the  property  of  these 
lands,  a  dispute  may  have  arisen,  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  the  groundwork  of  a  ballad. 

It  is  farther  probable,"  that  the  Murrays,  like  other 
Border  clans,  were  in  a  very  lawless  state,  and  held 
their  lands  merely  by  occupancy,  without  any  feudal 
right.  Indeed  the  lands  of  the  various  proprietors 
in  Ettrick  Forest,  (being  a  royal  demesne,)  were  held 
by  the  possessors,  not  irt  property,  but  as  the  kindly 
tenants,  or  rentallers,  of  the  crown ;  and  it  is  only 
about  160  years  since  they  obtained  charters,  striking 
the  feu-duty  of  each  proprietor  at  the  rate  of  the 
quit  rent  which  he  formerly  paid.  This  state  of  pos- 
session naturally  led  to  a  confusion  of  rights  and 
claims.  The  Kings  of  Scotland  were  often  reduced 
to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  compromising  such 
matters  with  their  rebellious  subjects,  and  James 
himself  even  entered  into  a  sort  of  league  with  Johnnie 
Faa,  the  king  of  the  gipsies.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the 
tradition,  handed  down  in  this  song,  may  have  had 
more  .foundation  than  it  would  at  present  be  proper 
positively  to  assert. 

The  merit  of  this  beautiful  old  tale,  it  is  thought, 

will  be  fully  acknowledged.    It  has  been,  for  ages,  a 

I  popular  song  in  Selkirkshire.    The  scene  is,  by  the 
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eomraon  people,  sapfiosed  to  have  been  the  Castle  of 
Newark  upon  Yarrow*.  This  is  highly  improbable, 
because  Newark  was  always  a  royal  fortress.  In- 
deed, the  late  excellent  antiquarian,  Mr.  Plummer, 
Sheriff-depute  of  Selkirkshire,  has  assured  the  Editor, 
that  he  remembered  the  ttMij/maof  the  unicorns,  etc., 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  ballad,  in  existence  upon 
the  oM  Tower  of  Hangingshawy  the  seat  of  the  Philip- 
hao^  family;  although,  upon  first  perusing  a  copy  of 
the  ballad,  he  was  inclined  to  subscribe  to  the  popular 
(pinion.  The  Tower  of  Hangingshaw  has  been  de- 
molished for  many  years.  It  stood  in  a  romantic 
and  solitary  situation,  on  the  classical  banks  of  the 
Yarrow.  When  the  mountains  around  Hangingshaw 
wereoorered  with  the  wild  copse  which  constituted 
a  Soottish  forest,  a  more  secure  stronghold  for  an 
outlawed  baron  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

The  tradition  of  Ettrick  Forest  bears,  that  the  out- 
law was  a  man  of  prodigious  strength,  possessing  a 
baton  or  dob,  with  which  he  laid  lee  (t.  e.  waste)  the 
oountiT  for  many  miles  round ;  and  that  he  was  at 
leogtb  slain  by  Buccleuch,  or  some  of  his  clan,  at  a 
little  mount,  covered  with  fir-trees,  adjoining  to 
!^aik  Castle,  and  said  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
garden.'  A  varying  tradition  bears  the  place  of  his 
death  to  have  been  near  to  the  house  of  the  Duke  of 
Boodeocfa^s  gamekeeper,  beneath  the  castle;  and  that 
the  fatal  arrow  was  shot  by  Scott  of  Haining,  from 
the  mins  of  a  cottage  on  the  opposite  side  of  Yarrow. 
There  were  extant,  within  the^e  twenty  years,  some 
verses  of  a  song  on  his  death.  The  feud  betwixt  the 
Ootlaw  and  the  Scots,  may  serve  to  explain  the  as- 
pcn'tTwith  whidi  the  chieftain  of  that  clan  is  handled 
in  the  ballad. 

Id  publishing  the  following  ballad^  the  copy  prin- 
dpally  resorted  to  is  one,  apparently  of  considerable 
antiqoity,  which  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Cockbam  of  Edinburgh,  a  lady  whose  me- 
mory will  be  long  honoured  by  all  who  knew  her.* 
Aaotber  copy,  much  more  imperfect,  is  to  be  found 
■  deariddel's  MSS.  The  names  are  in  this  last  mi- 
srably  mangled,  as  is  always  the  case  when  ballads 
*c  taken  down  from  the  recitation  of  persons  living 
at  a  distance  from  the  scenes  in  which  they  are  laid. 
Mr.  Plummer  also  gave  the  Editor  a  few  additional 
nnes^  not  contained  in  either  copy,  which  are 
throvn  into  what  seemed  their  proper  place.  There 
is  yet  another  copy  in  Mr.  Herd's  MSS.,  which  has 
been  occasionally  made  use  of.  Two  verses  are 
restored  in  the  present  edition,  from  the  recitation 
of  Mr.  Mango  Park,  whose  toils  during  his  patient 
and  intrepid  travels  in  Africa,  have  not  eradicated 
from  bis  recollection  the  legendary  lore  of  his  native 

fflaatry.* 
Ike  arms  of  the  Philiphaugh  family  are  said  by 


tradition  to  allude  to  their  outlawed  state.  They 
are,  indeed,  those  of  a  huntsman,  and  are  blazoned 
thus : — Argent,  a  hunting-horn  sable,  stringed  and 
garnished  gules,  on  a  chief  azure,  three  stars  of  the 
first.  Crest,  a  Demi-Forester,  winding  his  horn, 
proper.    Motto,  Hinc  tuque  supema  venabor. 


THE  SAlfG 


or 


THE  OUTLAW  MURRAY. 

Ettricke  Foreste  is  a  feir  foreste, 

In  it  grows  manie  a  semelie  trie : 
There's  hart  and  hynd,  and  dae  and  rae. 

And  of  a*  wilde  bestis  grete  plentie. 

There's  a  feir  castelle,  bigged  wi'  lyme  and  stane ; 

O !  gin  it  stands  not  pleasauntlie ! 
In  the  fore  front  o'  that  castelle  feir, 

Twa  unicorns  are  bra'  to  see ; 
There's  the  picture  of  a  knight,  and  a  ladye  bright. 

And  the  grene  hollin  abuue  their  brie.  * 

There  an  Outlaw  kepis  five  hundred  men ; 

He  keepis  a  royalle  cumpanie ! 
His  merryemen  are  a'  in  ae  liverye  clad, 

O*  the  Linoome  grene  sae  gaye  to  see ; 
He  and  his  ladye  in  purple  clad, 

O!  gin  they  lived  not  royal  lie! 

Word  is  gane  to  our  nobil  King, 

In  Edinburgh  where  that  he  lay, 
That  there  was  an  Outlaw  in  Ettricke  Foreste, 

Counted  him  nought,  nor  a'  his  courtrie  gay. 

'*  I  make  a  vowe,"  then  the  gude  King  said, 
'^  Unto  the  man  that  deir  bought  me, 

I'se  either  be  King  of  Ettricke  Foreste, 
Or  King  of  Scotland  that  Outlaw  sail  be!  "— 

Then  spake  the  lord  bight  Hamilton,  ^ 

And  to  the  nobil  King  said  be, 
^^  My  sovereign  prince,  sum  counsell  take. 

First  at  your  nobilis,  syne  at  me. 

*'  I  redd  ye,  send  yon  braw  Outlaw  till. 

And  see  gif  your  man  cum  will  he ; 
Desyre  him  cum  and  be  your  man. 

And  bald  of  you  yon  Foreste  frle. 

^^  Gif  he  refuses  to  do  that. 

We'll  conquess  baith  his  landis  and  he ! 
Or  else,  we'll  throw  his  castell  down, 

And  make  a  widowe  o'  bis  gaye  ladye."-— 

The  King  then  call'd  a  gentleman,  [he: <) 

James  Boyd  (the  Earle  of  Arran  his  brother  was 


1^  jioiiow  ooder  this  moniit  is  called  by  the  countrr  people, 
^san'f  lee ; "  '**^  ^  namber  of  humao  bones  were  rouoU 
^fev  Tear«  ago  in  inaliiii«  a  drain.  1830.— Bo.] 

'In.  CocklNiro  of  Ormbtonn,  Ibe  anlhoreM  of  the  "  Flowers 


3  [The  ooltage  in  which  Mongo  Park  was  bom  stands  nearly 
opposite  to  Newark'CasUe,  on  the  Yarrow.—Bo.]       4  Brow. 

s  This  is.  in  most  copies,  (be  earl  bight  Hamilton,  which  most  be  a 
mistake  of  the  reciters,  as  the  fimilydid  noteojoy  that  tiUe  UU  f  508. 

^  Thomas  Boyd,  Barl  of  Arran,  wu  forfeited^  with  bis  fiUier 
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When  James  he  cam  before  the  King. 
He  knelit  befor  him  on  his  kn^. 

'^  Wellcum,  James  Boyd  !/*  said  our  nobil  King, 
'^  A  message  ye  maun  gang  for  me ; 

Ye  maun  bye  to  Ettricke  Foreste, 
To  yon  Outlaw,  where  bydetb  he ; 

^*  Ask  him  of  wliom  he  haldis  his  landis, 

Or  man,  wha  may  his  master  be ; 
And  desyre  him  cum,  and  be  my  man 

And  bald  of  me  yon  Foreste  frie. 

*'  To  Edinburgh  to  cum  and  gang, 
^  His  safe  warrant  I  sail  gie ; 
And  gif  he  refuses  to  do  that, 
We*ll  conquess  baith  his  landis  and  he. 

*'  Thou  mayst  vow  I'll  cast  his  castell  down, 
And  mak  a  widowe  o'  his  gaye  ladye ; 

111  hang  his  merryemen,  payr  by  payr, 
In  ony  frith  where  I  may  them  see." — 

James  Boyd  tuik  his  leave  o'  the  nobil  King, 

To  Ettricke  Foreste  feir  cam  he ; 
Pown  Birkendale  Brae  when  that  he  cam, 

He  saw  the  feir  Foreste  wi*  his  ee.' 

Baith  dae  and  rae,  and  harte  and  hinde, 
And  of  a*  wilde  bestis  great  plentie ; 

He  heard  the  blows  that  baudiy  ring, 
And  arrows  whidderan'  hym  near  hi. 

Of  that  feir  castell  he  got  a  sight ; 

The  like  he  neir  saw  wi*  his  ee ! 
On  the  fore  front  o'  that  castell  feir, 

Twa  unicorns  were  gaye  to  see ;. 
The  picture  of  a  knight,  and  ladye  bright, 

And  the  grene  hollin  abune  their  brie. 

Thereat  he  spyed  five  hundred  men, 
Shuting  with  bows  on  Newaik  Lee ; 

They  were  a'  in  ae  livery  clad, 
0'  the  Lincome  grene  sae  gaye  to  see. 

His  men  were  a*  clad  in  the  grene^ 

The  knight  was  armed  capapie. 
With  a  bended  bow,  on  a  milk-white  steed  ; 

And  I  wot  they  rank'd  right  bonnille. 

Thereby  Boyd  kend  he  was  master  man, 

And  served  him  in  his  ain  degr6. 
^^  God  mot  thee  save,  brave  Outlaw  Murray ! 

Thy  ladye,  and  all  thy  chyvalrie  I " — 
^'  Marry,  thou's  wellcum,  gentleman. 

Some  king's  messenger  thou  seemis  to  be/'— 

^*  The  Ring  of  Scotlonde  sent  me  here. 
And,  gude  Outlaw,  I  am  sent  to  thee ; 

I  wad  wot  of  whom  ye  bald  your  landis. 
Or  man,  wha  may  thy  master  be  ?  "-*- 


^'  Thir  landis  are  mikb  !  **  the  Outlaw  said ; 

'^  I  ken  nae  King  in  Christentie ; 
Frae  Soudron*  I  this  Foreste  wan. 

When  the  King  nor  his  knightis  were  not  to  see."- 

*•  He  desyres  you'l  cum  to  Edinburgh, 
And  hauld  of  him  this  Foreste  fre ; 

And,  gif  ye  refuse  to  do  this. 
He'll  conquess  baith  thy  landis  and  thee. 

He  hath  vow'd  to  cast  thy  castell  down, 
And  mak  a  widowe  o'  this  gaye  ladye ; 

'^  He'll  hang  thy  merryemen,  payr  by  payr, 
In  ony  frith  where  be  may  them  finde."— 

"  Ay,  by  my  troth !  "  the  Outlaw  said, 
^^  Than  wauld  I  thinke  me  far  behinde. 

"  Ere  the  King  my  feir  countrie  get. 

This  land  that's  nativest  to  me ! 
Mony  o'  his  nobilis  sail  be  cauld. 

Their  ladyes  sail  be  right  wearie."— • 

Then  spak  his  ladye,  feir  efface, 
She  seyd,  '^  Without  consent  of  me, 

That  an  Outlaw  suld  come  befor  a  King ; 
1  am  right  rad^  of  treasonrie. 

Bid  him  be  gude  to  his  lordis  at  hame, 
For  Edinburgh  my  lord  sail  nevir  see.*' — 

James  Boyd  tuik  his  leave  o'  the  Outlaw  kene, 

To  Edinburgh  boun  is  he ; 
When  James  he  cam  before  the  King, 

He  knelit  lowlie  on  his  kn^. 

*'  Welcum,  James  Boyd ! "  seyd  our  nobil  King ; 

"  What  foreste  is  Ettricte  Foreste  frie  ?  "— • 
"  Ettricke  Foreste  is  the  feirest  foreste 

That  evir  man  saw  wi'  his  ee. 

'*  There's  the  dae,  the  rae,  the  hart,  the  hynde, 

And  of  a'  wild  bestis  grete'  plentie ; 
There's  a  pretty  castell  of  lyme  and  stane, 

O !  gif  it  standis  not  pleasauntlie ! 

**  There's  in  the  fore  front  o'  that  castell, 

Twa  unicorns,  sae  bra'  to  see ; 
There's  the  picture  of  a  knight,  and  a  ladye  bright, 

Wi'  the  grene  hollin  abune  their  brie. 

^^  There  the  Outlaw  keepis  five  hundred  men. 

He  keepis  a  royalle  cumpanie ! 
His  merryemen  in  ae  livery  clad, 

O'  the  Lincome  grene  sae  gaye  to  see ; 
He  and  his  ladye  in  purple  clad ; 

0 !  gin  they  live  not  royallie ! 

**  He  says,  yon  Foreste  is  his  awin ; 

He  wan  it  frae  the  Southronie ; 
Sae  as  he  wan  it,  sae  will  he  keep  it, 

Contrair  all  kingis  in  Christentie."-* 


and  ancle,  in  4469,  for  an  attempt  on  the  person  of  James  III. 
He  bad  a  son,  James,  who  was  restored,  and  in  favour  with  James 
IV.  abont  1489.  if  this  be  the  person  here  meant,  we  shonid 
read,  <*Tlie£arlor  Arran  his  A)n  was  he."  Glenriddel's  copy 
leada,  **  a  Highland  laird  Vm  sure  was  he."  Redters  sometimes 
«aU  the  messeoger  ttie  Laird  of  SiLene. 


*  Birkendale  Brae,  now  Gommonly  called  BirkendaUly,  is  a 
steep  descent  on  the  south  side  of  Minch-moor,  which  separates 
Tweeddsle  from  Ettrick  Forest;  and  from  the  top  of  which  we 
have  the  first  view  of  the  woods  of  Hangtngshaw,  the  CasUe  ol 
Newark,  and  the  romantic  dale  of  Yarrow. 

*  SoQUiron,  or  English.  '  Afraid. 
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Gar  warn  me  Perthshire,  aod  AnguB  baith  ; 
Fife  up  aod  downe,  and  Louthians  three. 
And  graith  my  horse ! "  said  our  nobil  King, 
''  For  to  £ttricke  Foreste  hie  will  I  me."— 

Then  word  is  gane  the  Outlaw  till. 
In  Ettricke  Forest,  wrhere  dwelleth  he. 

That  the  King  was  coming  to  bis  cuntrie, 
To  eonquess  baith  his  landis  and  he. 

*^  I  mak  a  tow,"  the  Outlaw  said, 

*^  I  mak  a  tow,  aud  tliat  trulie, 
Were  there  but  three  men  to  tak  my  pairt. 

Yea  King's  cuming  full  deir  suld  be !  *' — 

Then  messengers  he  called  forth. 
And  bade  thena  hie  them  speedilye— 

*^  Aoe  of  ye  gae  to  Halliday, 
Ibe  Laird  of  the  Gorehead' is  he. 

**  He  certain  is  my  sister's  son ; 

Bid  him  cum  quick  and  succour  me  I 
The  King  cums  on  for  Ettricke  Foreste, 

And  landless  men  we  a'  will  be." — 


''  What  news  ?  What  news  ?  "  said  Halliday, 
*^  Man,  frae  thy  master  unto  me  ?'' — 

^  Not  as  ye  wad ;  seeking  your  aide; 
The  King's  his  mortal  enemie." — 

''  Aj,  b?  my  troth !  *'  said  Halliday, 
^  Even  for  that  it  repenteth  me ; 

For  gif  be  lose  feir  Ettricke  Foreste, 
He'll  tak  feir  MofTatdale  frae  me. 

^  m  meet  him  wi*  five  hundred  men, 
Aod  sorely  mair,  if  mae  may  be ; 

And  before  he  gets  the  Foreste  feir, 
We  a'  will  die  on  Newark  Lee ! " — 

The  Ondaw  call'd  a  messenger, 

And  bid  him  hie  him  speedilye. 
To  Andrew  Hurray  of  Cockpool*— 

^^That  man's  a  deir  cousin  to  me; 
Desyre  him  cum,  and  make  me  aide, 

With  a'  the  power  that  he  may  be." — 

"^It  stands  me  bard,"  Andrew  Murray  said, 
^*  Judge  gif  it  stand  na  hard  wi'  me; 

To  enter  s^aiost  a  King  wi'  crown, 
And  set  my  landis  in  jeopardie! 

TeL,  if  I  com  not  on  tlie  day, 
Sordy  at  night  he  sail  me  see." — 

To  Sir  James  Murray  of  Traquair,' . 


A  message  eame  right  speedilye^ 
What  news?  What  news?  "  James  Murray  said, 
*^  Man,  frae  thy  master  unto  me?  " — 

*'^  What  neids  I  tell  ?  for  weel  ye  ken 

The  King*s  his  mortal  enemie; 
And  now  he  is  cuming  to  Ettricke  Foreste, 

And  landless  men  ye  a'  will  be." — 

*'  And,  by  my  trotbe,"  James  Murray  said, 
''  Wi'  that  Outlaw  will  I  live  and  die; 

The  King  has  gifted  my  landis  lang  syne — 
It  cannot  be  nae  warse  wi'  me." 

The  King  was  cuming  thro'  Caddon  Ford,* 
And  full  five  thousand  meii  was  he; 

They  saw  the  derke  Foreste  them  before. 
They  thought  it  awsome  for  to  see. 

Then  spak  the  lord,  bight  Hamilton, 

And  to  the  nobil  King  said  he, 
*'  My  sovereign  liege,  sum  council  tak. 

First  at  your  nobilis,  syne  at  me. 

'*  Desyre  him  mete  thee  at  Permansoore, 

And  bring  four  in  bis  cumpanie; 
Five  Eries  sail  gang  yoursell  befor, 

Gude  cause  that  you  suld  honour'd  be. 

^^And,  gif  be  refuses  to  do  that. 
We'll  eonquess  baith  his  landis  and  he; 

There  sail  nevir  a  Murray,  after  him, 
Hald  land  in  Ettricke  Foreste  free." — 

Then  spak  the  kene  Laird  of  Buckscleuth, 
A  stalworthe  man,  and  sterne  was  he — 

^'  For  a  King  to  gang  an  Outlaw  till. 
Is  beneath  his  state  and  his  dignitie. 

*'  The  man  that  wons  yon  Foreste  intill. 

He  lives  by  reif  and  feloniel 
Wherefore,  brayd  on,  my  sovereign  li^e, 

Wi'  fire  and  sword  well  follow  thee ; 
Or,  gif  your  courtrie  lords  fa'  back, 

Our  Borderers  sail  the  onset  gie." — 

Then  out  and  spak  the  nobil  King 

And  round  him  cast  a  wilie  ee^ 
"Now,  had  thy  tongue,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Nor  speak  of  reif  nor  felonie : 
For,  had  every  honest  man  his  awin  kye, 

A  right  puir  clan  thy  name  wad  be !  " — 

The  King  then  call'd  a  gentleman, 
Royal  banner-bearer  there  was  he; 


'  !>■  •  a  pteee  at  the  head  of  JCoirat-water,  ponened  of  old  by 
^MroTHallidar. 

'  Ail  faaily  were  anonlon  of  Uie  Uurrafs,  Earic  of  Aonan- 
*^\^  tte  name  of  Uie  reprewotitive,  la  Uw  lime  of  James  IV., 
Andrew.  Glcariddei'a  MS.  reada,  ^'Uieooantrx- 


ibe  Baroof  of  Traqaair  beeame  ttie  property  of  Uie 
ft  beioosed  to  a  family  of  Mnirayi.  afterwards  llumys 
ly,  and  ancestors  of  Lord  Eiibank.    The  old  castle 
OB  the  Tweed.    The  lands  of  Traqaair  were  forfeited 
de  Horavia,  prevloos  to  1484;  for,  In  tliai  year,  a 
proeeeding  upon  his  forfeitare,  was  granted  by  the  crown 
Dottglas  de  Clony."   Sfar  James  was,  perhaps,  the 


heir  of  William  M nrray .  It  woold  ISirtber  seem,  that  the  grant  in 
f  464  was  not  made  eflfectnal  by  Douglas;  for  another  charter  firom 
the  crown,  dated  the  Sd  February,  1478,  conreys  the  estate  of 
Traqnair  to  James  Stewart,  Earl  of  Bochan,  son  of  the  Black 
Knight  of  Lome,  and  maternal  uncle  to  James  HI.,  from  whom  is 
descended  the  present  Earl  of  Traqualr.  The  fir»>t  royal  grant  not 
being  followed  by  possession,  it  Is  very  possible  that  the  Morrays 
may  have  continued  to  occupy  Traqualr  long  after  the  date  of 
that  charter.  Hence,  Sir  James  might  have  reason  to  say,  as  In 
the  iMillad,  '*  The  King  has  gifted  my  lands  long  tyne.** 

4  A  ford  on  the  Tweed,  at  the  month  of  the  Caddon  Bum,  near 
Yalr. 


», 
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James  Hoppringle  of  Torsonse,  by  name ; ' 
He  cam  and  knelit  upon  his  kn^. 

"  Wellciim,  James  Pringle  of  Torsonse ! . 

A  message  ye  maun  gang  for  me : 
Ye  maun  gae  to  yon  Outlaw  Murray, 

Surely  where  bauldly  bideth  he. 

*''  Bid  him  mete  me  at  Permanscore, 
And  bring  foqr  in  his  cumpanie; 

Five  erles  sail  cum  wi*  mvseil, 
Gude  reason  I  suld  honour'd  be; 

^^  And  gif  he  refuses  to  do  that, 
Bid  him  luke  for  nae  good  o'  me! 

There  sail  nevir  a  Murray,  after  him, 
Have  land  in  Ettricke  Foreste  free." 

James  cam  before  the  Outlaw  kene, 
And  served  him  in  his  ain  degr^— 

^^  Welcum,  James  Pringle  of  Torsonse! 
What  message  frae  the  King  to  me?'* — 

^^  He  bids  ye  meet  him  at  Permanscore,* 
And  bring  four  in  your  company ; 

Five  erles  sail  gang  himsell  befor, 
Nae  mair  in  number  will  he  be. 

''And  gif  you  refuse  to  do  that, 

(I  freely  here  upgive  wi'  thee,) 
He'll  cast  yon  bonny  castle  down, 

And  make  a  widowe  o'  that  gay  ladye. 

''  He'll  loose  yon  bluidhound  Borderers, 
Wi'  fire  and  sword  to  follow  thee; 

There  will  nevir  a  Murray,  after  thysell, 
Have  land  in  Ettrick  Foreste  free." — 

''  It  stands  me  hard,"  the  Outlaw  said ; 

''Judge  gif  it  stands  na  hard  wi'  me, 
Wha  reck  not  losing  of  mysell, 

But  a'  my  offspring  after  me. 

'*  My  merryemen's  lives,  my  widowe's  teirs- 
The  lies  the  pang  that  pinches  me ; 

When  I  am  straught  in  bluidie  card, 
Yon  castell  will  be  right  dreirie. 

"  Auld  Halliday,  young  Halliday, 
Ye  sail  be  twa  to  gang  wi*  me ; 

Andrew  Murray,  and  Sir  James  Murray, 
We'll  be  nae  mae  in  cumpanie." — 

When  that  they  cam  before  the  King, 
They  fell  before  him  on  their  kn6^ 


"  Grant  mercie,  merqte,  nobil  King ! 
E'en  for  his  sake  that  dyed  on  tree."— 

• 

"Sicken  like  mercie  shall  ye  have; 

On  gallows  ye  sail  hangit  be !  " — 
"Over  God's  forbode,"  quoth  the  Outlaw  thei 

"  I  hope  your  grace  will  bettir  be! 
Else,  ere  you  come  to  Edinburgh  port, 

I  trow  thin  guarded  shall  ye  be : 

"  Thir  landis  of  Ettricke  Foreste  fair, 

I  wan  them  from  the  enemie; 
Like  as  I  wan  them,  sae  n^ill  I  keep  them, 

Contrair  a'  kingis  in  Ghristentie." — 

All  the  nobilis  the  King  about, 
Said  pitie  it  were  to  see  him  dee— 

"Yet  grant  me  mercie,  sovereign  prince. 
Extend  your  favour  unto  me ! 

"  I'll  give  thee  the  keys  of  my  casteH, 
Wi'  the  blessing  o'  my  gay  ladye, 

Gin  thou'lt  make  me  sheriffe  of  this  Foreste, 
And  a'  my  offspring  after  me." — 

"  Wilt  thou  give  me  the  keys  of  thy  castell, 
Wi'the  blessing  of  thy  gaye ladye? 

I'se  make  thee  sheriffe  of  Ettricke  Foreste, 
Surely  while  upward  grows  the  tree ; 

If  you  be  not  traitour  to  the  King, 
Forfaulted  sail  thou  nevir  be." — 

*'  But,  Prince,  what  sail  cum  o'  my  men  ? 

When  I  gae  back,  traitour  they'll  ca'  me. 
I  had  rather  lose  my  life  and  land. 

Ere  my  merryemen  rebuked  me." — 

"  Will  your  merrymen  amend  their  lives? 

And  a'  their  pardons  I  grant  thee — 
Now,  name  thy  landis  where'er  they  lie, 

And  here  I  bender  them  to  thee." — 

"  Fair  Philiphaugh  is  mine  by  right, 
And  Lewinshope  still  mine  shall  be ; 

Newark,  Foulshiells,  and  Tinnies  baith. 
My  bow  and  arrow  purchased  me. 

"And  I  have  native  steads  to  me. 
The  Newark  Lee  and  Hdnginshaw ;) 

I  have  mony  steads  in  the  Forest  schaw, 
But  them  by  name  I  dinna  knaw." 

The  keys  of  the  castell  he  gave  the  King, 
Wi'  the  blessing  o'  his  feir  ladye; 


<  Tbe  honoorable  name  of  Pringle,  or  Hoppringle,  Is  of  great 
auUquKy  in  Hoxbarghsliire  and  Selkirkshire.  Tbe  old  Tower  of 
Torsonse  is  situated  upon  Ibe  banks  of  the  Gala.  I  belieTe  tbe 
Vringles  of  Torsonse  are  now  represented  hf  Sir  John  Pringle  of 
Stitcheil.  There  are  three  other  ancient  and  distinguished  families 
of  this  name ;  those  of  Whilebank,  Clifton,  and  Torwoodlee. 

>  Permanscore  Is  a  very  remarkable  hollow  on  the  top  of  a  high 
ridge  of  hUls,  dividing  tbe  vales  of  Tweed  and  Tarrow,  a  litUe  to 
the  eastward  of  Minch-moor.  It  is  Uie  outermost  point  of  the  lands 
of  Broadmeadows.  The  Glenriddel  MS.,  whidi,  in  Uiis  instance 
is  extremely  Inaccurate  as  to  names,  calls  the  place  of  rendezvous 
"  The  Poor  Man's  House,"  and  hints  that  the  Outlaw  was  sur- 
prised by  the  treachery  of  the  King  :— 


**  Tben  lie  was  aware  of  the  Kiog*s  ooming. 

With  haodreds  three  iu  company, 
*1  wottbemackledeel    ..... 

He  learDed  Kiogia  to  lie ! 
For  te  felrh  me  here  frae  amang  my  men. 
Here,  like  a  dog  for  to  die.*" 

I  believe  tbe  reader  will  think  with  me,  that  tbe  catastroi 
better,  as  now  printed  from  Mrs.  Gockbum's  copy.  Tbe  d 
supposed  to  be  practised  on  the  Outlaw,  is  unworthy  of  the  mil 
monarch,  as  he  ii  painted  In  the  ballad ;  especially  if  we  admi 
to  be  Ring  James  IV. 

3  In  this  and  the  following  verse,  the  ceremony  of  feudal  i 
titure  is  supposed  to  be  gone  tlirough,  by  the  Outlaw  reslgnin 
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He  vas  made  sheriffe  of  Ettricke  Foreste, 
Surely  while  upward  grows  the  tree; 

And  if  he  was  na  traitour  to  the  King, 
Forfaulted  he  suid  never  be. 

Wha  ever  heard,  in  ony  times. 

Sicken  an  outlaw  in  his  degr^. 
Sic  favour  get  befor  a  King, 

Asdid  the  Outlaw  Mubaay  of  the  Foreste  free  ? 


lOHNIE  ARMSTRANG. 

There  will  be  such  frequent  occasion,  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  to  mention  the  clan,  or  sept,  of  the  Arm- 
strongs, that  the  Editor  6nds  it  necessary  to  prefix  to 
tbis  ballad  some  general  account  of  that  tribe. 

The  Armstrongs  appear  to  have  been  at  an  early 
period  In  possession  of  great  part  of  Liddesdale,  and 
of  the  Drbateable  Land.    Their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood to  England  rendered  them  the  most  law- 
less <tf  the  Border  depredators;  and  as  mudi  of  the 
eiNintry  possessed  by  them  was  claimed  by  both  king- 
dons,  the  inhabitants,  protected  from  justice  by  the 
ooe  nation,  io  opposition  to  tlie  other,  securely  preyed 
upon  both.'     The  chief  was  Armstrong  of  Manger- 
toon;  bol,  at  a  later  period,  they  are  declared  a 
broken  dan,  i.  e.  one  which  had  no  lawful  head,  to 
beeome  surety  for  their  good  behaviour.    The  rapa- 
city of  this  clan,  and  of  their  allies,  the  Elliots,  oc- 
tbe  popular  saying,  ^^  Elliots  and  Armstrongs 
all."  But  to  what  Border  family  of  note, 
days,  would  not  such  an  adage  have  been 
cqaally  applicable  ?    All  along  the  river  Liddel  may 
still  be  discovered  the  ruins  of  towers,  possessed  by 
this  mmerous  clan.  'They  did  not,  however,  en- 
tifcfy  trust  to  these  fastnesses ;  but,  when  attacked 
by  a  saperior  force,  abandoned  entirely  their  dwel- 
iags,  and  retired  into  morasses,  accessible  by  paths 
known  to  themselves  alone.    One  of  their  most  noted 
of  refnge  was  the  Tarras  Moss,  a  desolate  and 
marsh,  through  which  a  small  rivef  takes  its 
Upon  its  banks  are  found  some  dry  spots, 
occupied  by  the^e  outlaws,  and  their  fa- 
of  emergency.    The  stream  runs  fu- 
noady  among  hoge  rocks,  which  has  occasioned  a 
saying— 


'*Vii  ne'er  aoe  drown'd  in  Tarras,  nor  yel  in  doubt, 

^v CR  (be  head  can  win  down,  Uie  haras  [brain*]  are  out.** 

Hk  Borass  itself  is  so  deep,  that,  according  to  an  old 
huorian,  two  spears  tied  together  would  not  reach 


the  bottom.  In  this  retreat,  the  Armstrongs  anna 
1588,  baffled  the  Earl  of  Ahgus,  when  lieutenant  on 
the  Border,  although  he  reckoned  himself  so  skilful 
in  winding  a  thief,  that  he  declared,  "he  had  the 
same  pleasure  in  it,  as  others  in  hunting  a  hare."  On 
this  occasion  he  was  totally  unsuccessful,  and  nearly 
lost  his  relation,  Douglas  of  Ively,  whom  the  free- 
booters made  prisoner.— Godscboft,  vol.  ii.  p.  411. 

Upon  another  occasion  the  Armstrongs  were  less 
fortunate.  They  had,  in  one  of  their  incursions, 
plundered  the  town  of  Haltwhistle,  on  the  borders  of 
Cumberland.  Sir  Robert  Carey,  Warden  of  the 
West  Marches,  demanded  satisfaction  from  the  King 
of  Scotland,  and  received  for  answer,  that  the  of- 
fenders were  no  subjects  of  his,  and  that  he  might 
take  his  own  revenge.  The  English  Warden  accor- 
dingly enteced  Liddesdale,  and  ravaged  the  lands  of 
the  outlaws;  on  which  occasion,  Sim  of  the  Cathill 
(an  Armstrong)  was  killed  by  one  of  the  Ridleys  of 
Haltwhistle.  This  incident  procured  Haltwhistle  an- 
other visit  from  the  Armstrongs,  in  which  they  burnt 
great  part  of  the  town,  but  not  without  losing  one 
of  their  leaders,  by  a  shot  from  a  window. 

"The  death  of  this  young  man,"  says  Sir  Robert 
Carey,  "wrote  [wrought]  so  deep  an  impression  upon 
them  [the  outlaws],  as  many  vowes  were  made,  that 
before  the  end  of  next  winter,  they  would  lay  the 
whole  Border  waste.  This  [the  murder]  was  done 
about  the  end  of  May  [1 598].  The  chiefe  of  all  these 
outlaws  was  old  Sim  of  Whiiram.  •  He  had  five  or 
six  sonnes,  as  able  men  as  the  Borders  had.  This 
old  man  and  his  sonnes  had  not  so  few  as  two  hundred 
at  their  commands,  that  were  ever  ready  to  ride  with 
them  to  all  actions,  at  their  beck. 

"  The  high  parts  of  the  marsh  [march]  towards 
Scotlaiide  were  put  in  a  mighty  fear,  and  the  chiefe  of 
!hem,  for  themselves  and  the  rest,  petitioned  to  mee, 
and  did  assure  mee,  that  unless  I  did  take  some 
course  with  them  by  the  end  of  that  summer,  there 
was  none  of  the  inhabitants  durst,  or  would,  stay  in 
their  dwellings  the  next  winter,  but  they  would  fley 
the  countrey,  and  leave  their  houses  and  lands  to  the 
fury  of  the  outlawes.  Upon  this  complaint,  1  called 
the  gentlemen  of  the  countrey  together,  and  acquainted 
them  with  the  misery  that  the  highest  parts  of  the 
marsh  towards  Scotland  were  likely  to  endure,  if 
there  were  not  timely  prevention  to  avoid  it,  and  de- 
sired them  to  give  mee  their  best  advice  what  course 
were  fitt  to  be  taken.  They  all  showed  themselves 
willing  to  give  mee  their  best  counsail^,  and  most 
of  them  were  of  opinion,  that  I  was  not  well  advised 
to  refuse,  the  hundred  horse  that  my  Lord  Euers '  had ; 


lialo  tbe  bands  of  Uie  king,  and  reoelring  them  back,  lo 
^bU  flf  him  as  soperior.  Tbe  lands  of  Phiiipbaiigh  are  still  pos- 
^Bi  ky  fbe  ooUaw's  represeDlati?e.  Hansingsbaw  and  Lewin** 
%«ae  aold  of  iaie  years^  Newark,  Foiilsbiels,  and  Tinntes, 
^^  hekmged  to  Ibe  farnilr  of  BttCGlencfa. 
'hflbisiraikMi  of  tbis  positioa,  the  reader  is  referred  fe  a  long 
'^»iiih»LiL  betwixt  Liord  Dacae  and  tbe  Priry  Cooncii  of  Bn$- 
^b  im,  eoocemiflS  <mm  Saodye  Arnislraog,  a  iMirtisan  of 
Ian  lohabiuot  of  tbe  DebalcaUe  Land,  who  bad  tbreal- 


ened  to  become  a  SootUshman,  if  he  was  not  protected  by  the  Eng- 
lish Warden  against  the  Lord  of  Maxwell.— See  Introduetion  to 
Nicholson  aiMfBOBfis'  History  of  Cumberland  and  M'ettmor^-' 
land. 

•  Whitram  Is  a  place  in  Liddesdale.  It  is  mistaken  by  the  noble 
editor  for  Whilliem,  in  Galloway,  as  is  Hartwessel  ( Haltwhistle, 
on  the  borders  of  Cumberland )  for  Twisel.  a  vUlage  ou  tbe  Eug« 
lish  side  of  Ibe  Tweed,  near  Wark. 

3  ( See  tbe  Ballad  of  Lord  iSwrie,  post.} 
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and  that  nov  my  best  way  was  speedily  to  acquaint 
the  Quene  and  counsaille  with  the  necessity  of  having 
more  soldiers,  and  that  there  should  not  be  less  than 
a  hundred  horse  sent  down  for  the  defence  of  the 
countrey,  besides  the  forty  I  had  already  in  pay,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  but  force  of  soldiers  could  keep 
them  in  awe ;  and  to  let  the  counsaile  plainly  un- 
derstand, that  the  marsh,  of  themselves,  were  not 
able  to  subsist,  whenever  the  winter  and  long  nights 
came  in,  uniesse  present  cure  and  remedy  were  pro- 
vided for  them.  I  desired  them  to  advise  better  of 
it,  and  see  if  they  could  iind  out  any  other  means  to 
prevent  their  mischievous  inientions,  without  putting 
the  Quene  and  countrey  to  any  further  charge.  They 
all  resolved  that  there  was  no  second  meanes.  Then 
I  told  them  my  intention  what  I  meant  to  do,  which 
was,  that  myself,  with  two  deputies,  and  the  forty 
horse  that  I  was  allowed,  would,  with  what  speed 
we  could,  make  ourselves  ready  to  go  up  to  the 
Wastes,  and  there  wee  would  entrench  ourselves,  and 
lye  as  near  as  we  could  to  the  outlawes  :  and  if  there 
were  any  brave  spirits  among  them  that  woukl  go 
with  us,  they  should  be  very  wellcome,  and  fare  and 
lye  as  well  as  jnyselfe  :  and  I  did  not  doubt,  before 
the  summer  ended,  to  do  something  that  should  abate 
the  pride  of  these  outlawes.  Those  that  were  un- 
willing to  hazard  themselves,  liked  not  this  motion. 
They  said,  that,  in  so  doing,  I  might  keep  the  country 
quiet  the  time  I  lay  there,  but,  when  the  winter  ap- 
proached, I  could  stay  there  no  longer,  and  tliat  was 
the  theeves'  time  to  do  all  their  mischiefe.  But  there 
were  divers  young  gentlemen  that  offered  to  go  with 
mee,  some  with  three>,  some  with  tour  horses,  and  to 
stay  with  mee  as  long  as  I  would  tliere  continue.  I 
took  a  list  of  those  that  offered  to  go  with  mee,  and 
found,  that,  with  myself,  my  officers,  the  gentlemen, 
and  our  servants,  wee  should  be  about  two  huudrui 
good  men  andborse;  acompetent  number,  as  I  thought, 
for  such  a  service. 

^^  The  day  and  place  was  appointed  for  our  meeting 
in  the  Wastes,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  Foot  of  Lid- 
disdale '  and  Risdale,  wee  had  soone  built  a  pretty 
fort,  and  within  it  we  had  all  cabines  made  to  lye  in, 
and  every  one  brought  beds  or  mattresses  to  lye  on. 
There  wee  stayed  from  the  middest  of  June,  till  al- 
most the  end  of  August.  AVe  were  betweene  fifty 
and  sixty  gentlemen,  besides  their  servants  and  my 
horsemen ;  so  that  we  were  not  so  few  as  two  hun- 
dred horse.  Wee  wanted  no  provisions  for  our- 
selves nor  cf.r  horses,  for  the  countrey  people  were 


well  paid  for  any  thing  they  brought  us;  so  that  wee 
had  a  good  market  every  day,  before  our  fort,  to  buy 
what  we  lacked.  The  ehiefe  outlawes,  at  our  com- 
ing, fled  their  houses  where  they  dwelt,  and  betooke 
themselves  to  a  large  and  great  forest  (with  all  their 
goodes,)  which  was  called  the  Tarras.  It  was  of  that 
strength,  and  so  surrounded  with  bogges  and  marish 
grounds,  and  thicke  bushes  and  shrubbes,  as  they 
feared  not  the  force  nor  power  of  England  not  Scot- 
land, so  long  as  they  were  there.  They  sent  me 
word,  that  I  was  like  the  first  puffe  of  a  haggasse,* 
hottest  at  the  first,  and  bade  me  stay  there  as  long 
as  the  weather  would  give  me  leave.  They  would 
stay  in  the  Tarras  Wood  till  I  was  weary  of  lying  in 
the  Waste :  and  when  I  had  had  my  time,  and  they 
no  whit  the  worse,  they  would  play  their  parts, 
which  should  keep  me  waking  the  next  winter. 
Those  gentlemen  of  the  country  that  came  not  with 
mee,  were  of  the  same  minde;  for  they  knew  (or 
thought  at  least)  that  my  force  was  not  sufficient  to 
withstand  the  ftirey  of  the  outlawes.  The  time  I 
staid  at  the  fort  I  was  not  idle,  but  cast,  by  all  means 
I  could,  how  to  take  them  in  tlie  great  strength  they 
were  in.  I  found  a  meanes  to  send  a  hundred  and 
fifty  horsemen  into  Scotland  (conveighed  by  a  muflled 
man,'  not  known  to  one  of  tlie  company,)  thirty  miles 
within  Scotland,  and  the  businesse  was  carried  so, 
that  none  in  the  countrey  tooke  any  alarm  at  this 
passage.  They  were  quietly  brought  to  the  baekside 
of  the  Tarrast  to  Scotland*ward.  Ibere  they  di* 
vided  themselves  into  three  parts,  and  took  up  three 
passages  which  the  outlawes  made  themselves  secure 
of,  if  from  England  side  they  should  at  any  time  be 
pat  at.  They  had  their  scontes  on  the  tops  of  hilla, 
on  the  English  side,  to  give  them  warning  if  at  any 
time  any  power  of  men  sh6uld  come  to  surprise 
them.  The  three  ambushes  were  safely  laid,  without 
being  discovered,  and,  about  foor  o'ck)ck  in  the 
morning,  there  were  three  hundred  horse,  and  a 
thousand  foot,*  that  came  directly  to  the  place  where 
the  scoutes  lay.  They  gave  the  alarm;  our  men 
brake  ddwn  as  fast  as  they  could  into  the  wood. 
The  outlawes  thought  themselves  safe,  assuring 
themselves  at  any  time  to  escape;  but  they  were  so 
strongly  set  upon,  on  the  English  side,  as  they  were 
forced  to  leave  their  goodes,  and  betake  themselves 
to  their  passages  towards  Scotland.  There  was  pre- 
sently five  taken  of  the  principal  of  them.  The  rest, 
seeing  themselves,  as  they  thought,  betrayed,  retired 
into  the  thicke  woodes  and  bogges,'  that  our  meu 


*  The  Foot  of  Llddesdale  was  the  garrison  of  KiDg  James  in  the 
Cattle  of  Hermitage,  who  assisted  Carey  on  this  occasion,  as  the 
Armstrongs  were  outlaws  to  bi>th  nations. 

*  A  haggis  ( according  to  Bums,  "  the  chieftain  of  the  padding 
race*')  is  an  olio,  composed  of  the  liver,  heart*  etc.  of  a  sheep, 
minoed  down  with  oatmeal,  onions,  and  spices,  and  boiled  In  ihe 
stomach  of  the  animal,  by  way  of  bag.  Wlien  this  bag  is  cot,  the 
oonienls  ( if  Uiis  savoury  dish  be  well  made )  should  spoilt  oiit  with 
the  healed  air.    This  will  explain  the  allusion. 

3  A  MufRed  Man  means  a  person  in  disguise ;  a  very  necessary 
precauUon  for  the  guide's  safety;  for,  could  Ihe  ooUawet  have 


learned  who  played  them  this  trick,  beyond  all  doubt  it  roust  have 
cost  him  dear. 

4  From  this  It  would  appear,  that  Carey,  aNhoogh  hit  coiislaBt 
attendantt  in  hit  fort  consisted  only  of  SOO  horte,  had  npon  thif 
occasion,  by  the  assistance,  probably,  of  Ihe  English  and  SoottMi 
royal  garrisons,  collected  a  much  greater  force. 

s  There  are  now  no  trees  in  Liddesdale.  except  on  the  banks  of 
Ihe  rivers,  where  they  are  protected  from  the  sheep.  But  the 
stumps  and  fallen  timber,  which  are  everywiiere  fouod  In  tlie 
morasses,  attest  bow  well  the  country  must  have  been  wooded  in 
former  days. 
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tost  not  follow  them,  for  fear  of  loosing  them- 
ttires.  Tbe  principall  of  the  Are  that  were  taken, 
were  tvo  of  the  eldest  sonnes  of  Sim  of  WkUram. 
Tbese  fire  they  brought  to  mee  to  the  fort,  and  a 
Bvmber  of  goodes,  both  of  sheep  and  kine,  which 
satisfied  most  part  of  the  country  that  they  had  stolen 
them  from. 

"The  fife,  that  were  taken,  were  of  great  worth 
andralue  amongst  them;  insomuch,  that  for  their 
liberty,  I  sirauld  have  what  conditions  I  should  de- 
naod  or  desire.  First,  all  English  prisoners  were 
fet  at  Uherty.  Then  had  I  themselves,  and  most 
put  oC  tbe  gentlemen  of  the  Scottish  side,  so  strictly 
booml  in  bondes  to  enter  to  mee,  in  fifteen  dayes 
wamiog,  aoy  ofifendour,  that  they  durst  not  for  their 
lives  break  aoy  covenant  that  I  made  with  them ; 
lodso,  upoo  these  conditions,  I  set  them  at  liherty, 
and  was  never  after  troubled  with  these  kind  of 
people.  Thus  God  blessed  me  in  bringing  this  great 
trooble  to  bo  qaiet  an  end ;  wee  brake  up  our  fort, 
aoderery  roan  retired  to  his  own  house." — Cabby's 
Mntoin,  p.  ISl . 

Ihe  people  of  Liddesdale  have  retained,  by  tradi- 
tiSD,  the  remembrance  of  Carey's  Raid,  as  they  call 
it  They  tell,  that  while  he  was  besieging  the  out- 
lavt  in  the  Tarras,  they  contrived,  by  ways  known 
only  to  themselves,  to  send  a  party  into  England, 
vbo  plundered  the  Warden's  lands.  On  their  re- 
tail, they  sent  Carey  one  of  his  own  cows,  telling 
lun,  that,  fearing  he  might  fall  short  of  provision 
danngliis  visit  to  Scotland,  they  had  taken  the  pre- 
emtioB  of  sending  him  some  Englisli  beef.  The 
is  too  characteristic  to  be  suppressed, 
this  narrative,  the  power  and  strength  of  the 
Amstroogs,  at  this  late  period,  appear  to  have  been 
very  eonsiderabie.  Even  upon  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  this  clan,  associated  with  other  banditti 
of  tbe  West  Marches,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three 
hnndred  horse,  entered  England  in  a  hostile  man- 
and  extended  their  ravages  as  far  as  Penrith. 
VI.,  then  at  Berwick,  upon  his  journey  to  his 
capital,  detached  a  large  force,  under  Sir  Wil- 
Sefey,  captain  of  Berwick,  to  bring  these  de- 
fniaXan  to  order.  Their  raid,  remarkable  for  being 
the  let  of  any  note  occurring  in  history,  was  avenged 
ii  an  exemplary  {nanner.  Most  of  the  strongholds 
iponthe  liddel  were  razed  to  the  fonndation,  and 
several  of  the  principal  leaders  were  executed  at  Car- 
fiile;  after  which  we  find  little  mention  of  the  Arm- 
fHongs  in  history.  The  precautions  adopted  by  the 
Eari  of  Dunbar  to  preserve  peace  on  the  Borders, 
kore  peculiarly  hard  upon  a  body  of  men  long  ac- 
astooied  to  the  most  ungoverned  license.  They  ap- 
pear, in  a  great  measure,  to  have  fallen  victims  to 
tke  strictness  of  the  new  enactments. — ^Ridpath, 
p.  703.— Stow,  819.— Laing,  vol.  i.  The  lands, 
pnuMgjinj  by  them  in  former  days,  have  chiefly  come 
■»  tbe  hands  of  the  Buccleuch  family,  and  of  the 
^ts;  so  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  we  may 
%>  Ifaat  10  tbe  country  which  this  warlike  clan  once 
"^i^,  there  is  hardly  left  a  landholder  of  the  name. 


One  of  the  last  Border  reivers  was,  however,  of 
this  family,  and  lived  within  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  After  having  made  himself  dreaded 
over  the  whole  country,  he  at  last  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing end :— One ,  a  man  of  large  property, 

having  lost  twelve  cows  in  one  night,  raised  the 
country  of  Teviotdale,  and  traced  the  robbers  into 
Lidde^ale,  as  far  as  the  house  of  this  Armstrong, 
commonly  called  Willie  of  Westbum-flat,  from  the 
place  of  his  residence,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hermitage 
water.  Fortunately  for  the  pursuers,  he  was  then 
asleep;  so  that  he  was  secured,  along  with  nine  of 
his  friends,  without  much  resistance,  lie  was 
brought  to  trial  at  Selkirk;  and,  although  no  precise 
evidence  was  adduced  to  convict  him  of  the  special 
fact,  (the  cattle  never  having  been  recovered,)  yet  the 
jury  brought  him  in  quilty  on  his  general  character, 
or,  as  it  is  called  in  our  law,  on  habit  and  repute. 
When  sentence  was  pronounced,  Willie  arose;  and, 
seizing  the  oaken  chair  in  which  he  was  placed, 
broke  it  into  pieces  by  main  strength,  and  offered  to 
his  companions,  who  were  involved  in  the  same 
doom,  that,  if  they  would  stand  behind  him,  he 
would  fight  his  way  out  of  Selkirk  with  these  wea- 
pons. But  they  held  his  hands,  and  besought  him 
to  let  them  die  like  Christians.  They  were  accord- 
ingly executed  in  form  of  law.  This  incident  is  said 
to  have  happened  at  tbe  last  Circuit  Court  held  at 
Selkirk.  The  people  of  Liddesdale,  who  (perhaps 
not  erroneously)  still  consider  the  sentence  as  ini- 
quitous, remarked,  that ,  the  prosecutor,  never 

tlirove  afterwards,  but  came  to  beggary  and  ruin, 
with  his  whole  family. 

Johnie  Armstrong,  of  Gilnockie,  the  hero  of  the 
following  ballad,  is  a  noted  personage,  both  in  his- 
tory and  tradition.  He  was,  it  would  seem  from  the 
ballad,  a  brother  of  the  Laird  of  Mangertoun,  chief 
of  the  name.  His  place  of  residence  (now  a  roofless 
tower)  was  at  the  Hollows,  a  few  miles  from  Lang- 
holm, where  its  ruins  still  serve  to  adorn  a  scfene, 
which,  in  natural  beauty,  has  few  equals  in  Scotland. 
At  tbe  head  of  a  desperate  band  of  freebooters,  this 
Armstrong  is  said  to  have  spread  the  terror  of  his 
name  almost  as  far  as  Newcastle,  and  to  have  levied 
black-mail,  or  protection  and  forbearance  money,  for 
many  miles  round.  James  V.  of  whom  it  was  long 
remembered  by  his  grateful  people  that  he  made  the 
*^  rush-bush  keep  the  cow,"  about  1529,  undertook 
an  expedition  through  the  Border  counties,  to  sup- 
press the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Marchmen.  But 
before  setting  out  upon  his  journey,  be  took  the  pre- 
caution of  imprisoning  the  different  Border  chief- 
tains, who  were  the  chief  protectors  of  the  marau- 
ders. The  Earl  of  Bothwell  was  forfeited,  and 
confined  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  The  Lords  of  Home 
and  Maxwell,  the  Lairds  of  Buccleuch,  Fairniherst,. 
and  Johnston,  with  many  others,  were  also  com-^ 
mttted  to  ward.  Cockburn  of  Henderland,  and  Adam 
Scott  of  Tushielaw,  called  the  Ring  of  the  Border, 
were  publicly  executed.— Lesley,  p.  430.  The  King 
then  mardied  rapidly  forward,  at  the  head  of  a  flying. 
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army  of  ten  thousand  inen,  through  Ettrick  Forest 
and  Ewsdale.  The  evil  genius  of  our  Johnie  Arm- 
strong, or,  as  others  say,  the  private  advice  of  some 
courtiers,  prompted  him  to  present  himself  before 
James,  at  the  head  of  thirty-six  horse,  arrayed  in  all 
the  pomp  of  Border  chivalry.  Pitscottie  uses  nearly 
the  words  of  the  ballad,  in  describing  the  splendour 
of  his  equipment,  and  his  high  expectations  of  favour 
from  the  Ring.  ''But  James,  looking  upon  him 
sternly,  said  to  his  attendants,  '  What  wants  that 
knave  that  a  king  should  have? '  and  ordered  him  and 
his  followers  to  instant  execution." — "But  John 
Armstrong,"  continues  this  minute  historian,  ''made 
great  offers  to  the  King.  That  he  should  sustain 
himself,  with  forty  gentlemen,  ever  ready  at  his  ser- 
vice, on  their  own  cost,  without  wronging  any  Scot- 
tishman  :  Secondly,  that  there  was  not  a  subject  in 
England,  duke,  earl,  or  baron,  but,  within  a  certain 
day,  he  should  bring  him  to  his  majesty,  either  quick 
or  dead.'  At  length,  he  seeing  no  hope  of  favour, 
said  very  proudly, '  It  is  folly  to  seek  grace  at  a  grace- 
less face;  but,'  said  he,  'had  I  known  this,  I  should 
have  lived  upon  the  Borders  in  despite  of  Ring  Harry 
and  you  both;  for  I  know  Ring  Harry  would  down- 
weigh  my  best  horse  with  gold,  to  know  that  I  were 
condemned  to  die  this  day."— Pitscottib's  History, 
p.  145.  Johnie  and  all  his  retinue  were  accordingly 
hanged  upon  growing  trees,  at  a  place  called  Carlenrig 
Chapel,  about  ten  miles  above  Hawick,  on  the  high 
road  to  Langholm.  The  country  people  believe,  that, 
to  manifest  the  injustice  of  the  execution,  the  trees 
withered  away.  Armstrong  and  his  followers  were 
buried  in  a  deserted  churchyard,  where  their  graves 
are  still  shown. 
As  this  Border  hero  was  a  person  of  great  note 


in  his  way,  he  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  writers 
of  the  time.  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  in  the 
curious  play  published  by  Mr.  Pinkerton ,  from  the 
Bannatyne  MS.,  introduces  a  pardoner,  or  knavish 

dealer  in  relics,  who  produces,  among  his  rarities-^ 

• 

'*  The  cordis,  baith  giil  and  lang, 

Qahilk  haiigil  Johnie  Armistrdng, 

or  gnde  hempt,  soft  and  sound. 
Code  haly  pepil,  I  stand  ford, 
Wha'evir  bels  hangit  in  this  cord, 

Neidis  neTcr  to  be  drowned !  ** 
PiNUBTON's  ScoUith  Poems^  rol.  ii.  p.  69. 

In  The  Complaynl  of  Scotland,  John  Armistrangis' 
dance,  mentioned  as  a  popular  tune,  has  probably 
some  reference  to  our  hero. 

The  common  people  of  the  high  parts  of  Teviot- 
dale,  Liddesdale,  and  the  country  adjacent,  bold  the 
memory  of  Johnie  Armstrong  in  very  high  respect. 
They  affirm  also,  that  one  of  his  attendants  broke 
through  the  Ring's  guard,  and  carried  to  Gilnockie 
Tower  the  news  of  the  bloody  catastrophe. 

This  song  was  first  published  by  Allan  Ramsay,  in 
his  Evergreen^  who  says,  he  copied  it  from  the  mouth 
of  a  gentleman,  called  Armstrong,  who  was  in  the 
sixth  generation  from  this  John.  The  reciter  assured 
him,  that  this  was  the  genuine  old  ballad,  the  com- 
mon one  false.  By  the  common  one,  Ramsay  means 
an  English  ballad  upon  the  same  subject,  but  differing 
in  various  particulars,  which  is  published  in  Mr.  Rit- 
son*s  English  Songs,  vol.  ii.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
admirers  of  the  old  ballad,  that  it  did  not  fall  into 
Ramsay's  hands  when  he  was  equipping,  with  new 
sets  of  words  the  old  Scottish  tunes  in  his  Tea-Table 
Miscellany.  Since  his  time  it  has  been  often  re- 
printed. 
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>  The  Borderers,  from  their  halrfts  of  life,  were  capable  of  most 
extraordinary  exploits  of  this  nalnre.  In  the  year  151 1,  Sir  Robert 
Ker  or  Ceasford,  Warden  of  Uie  Middle  Marches  of  Scotland,  was 
inardered  at  a  Border  meeting,  by  the  bastard  Heron,  Starhead, 
and  Lilbnrn.  The  Enjtlish  monarch  dellrercd  op  Lflburn  to  Jus- 
tice in  Scotland,  but  IJeron  and  Starhead  escaped.  The  latter 
chose  his  residence  iu  the  very  centre  of  England,  to  baflle  the 
Vengeance  of  Ker*s  clan  and  Tollowcrs.  Two  dependents  of  Uie 
deceased,  called  Talt,  were  deputed  by  Andrew  Ker  of  Cessford  to  I 


rerenge  his  father's  mbrder.  They  trsTclled  through  England  in 
Tarious  disguises,  Uil  they  discovered  the  place  of  Starhead'«  retreat, 
murdered  him  in  his  bed,  a.id  brought  Ids  head  in  triumph  to  Edhi- 
burgh,  where  Ker  caused  it  to  lie  exposed  at  the  Cross.  The  bas- 
Urd  Heron  would  have  shared  Uie  same  fate,  had  be  not  spread 
abroad  a  report  of  his  having  died  of  Uie  plague,  and  caused  bis  fu- 
neral obsequies  to  be  performed.— Ri dp ath's  History,  p.  481.— 
See  also  MeUlcal  Account  of  Ihe  Dallie  ofFladdeu,  publislied  by 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Labbi. 
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speikis  of  lords,  sum  speikis  of  lairds, 
And  sick  lyke  men  of  hi^  degrie ; 
Of  a  gentleman  I  sing  a  sang, 
Sam  tyme  called  Laird  of  Gilnockie. 

The  King  he  wrytes  a  luving  letter, 
With  his  ain  iiand  sae  tenderly, 

And  be  hath  sent  it  to  Johnie  Armstrang, 
To  cum  and  speik  vith  him  speedily. 

The  ElioU  and  Armstrangs  did  conyene ; 
They  were  a  gallant  cumpanie— 


^\  WeMl  ride  and  meit  our  lawful  King, 
And  bring  him  safe  to  Gilnockie. 

Make  kinnen '  and  capon  ready,  then. 

And  venison  in  great  plentie ; 
We*ll  wellcum  here  our  royal  King ; 

I  hope  he'll  dine  at  Gilnockie ! " — 

They  ran  their  horse  on  the  Langholme  howm, 
And  brak  their  spears  wi'  mickle  main ; 

The  ladies  lukit  frae  their  loft  windows — 
^<  God  bring  our  men  ^eel  hame  agen !  '* 


<  irifinffi— Rsbblts. 
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When  Johnie  cam  before  the  King, 
Wi'  a'  his  men  sae  brave  to  see, 

The  King  he  movit  his  bonnet  to  him ; 
He  weenM  he  was  a  King  as  weel  as  he. 

^^  May  I  And  grace,  my  sovereign  liege, 
Grace  for  my  loyal  men  and  me? 

For  my  name  it  is  Johnie  Armstrang, 
And  a  subject  of  yours,  my  liege,"  said  he. 

**  Away,  away,  thou  traitor  Strang ! 

Out  0*  my  sight  soon  mayst  thou  be  I 
I  grantit  never  a  traitor's  life, 

And  now  I'll  not  begin  wi*  thee."— 

"  Grant  me  my  life,  my  liege,  my  King ! 

And  a  bonny  gift  I'll  gie  to  thee— 
Full  four-and-twenty  milk-white  steids, 

Were  a'  foal'd  in  ae  yeir  to  me. 

**  I'll  gie  thee  a'  these  milk-white  steids^ 
That  prance  and  nicker '  at  a  speir ; 

And  as  mickle gude  Inglish  gilt," 
As  four  o'  their  braid  backs  dow  *  bear."— 

'*  Away,  away,  thou  traitor  Strang ! 

Out  o'  my  sight  soon  mayst  thou  be ! 
I  grantit  never  a  traitor's  life. 

And  now  I'll  not  begin  wi'  thee  I  "— 

"  Grant  me  my  life,  my  liege,  my  King! 

And  a  bonny  gift  I'll  gie  to  thee— 
Gudefour-and-tweuty  ganging  <  mills, 

That  gang  thro'  a'  the  yeir  to  me* 

'^  These  four-and-twenty  mills  complete 
Sail  gang  for  thee  thro'  a'  the  yeir ; 

And  as  mickle  of  gude  reid  wheit, 
As  a'  thair  happers  dow  to  bear." 

"  Away,  away,  thou  traitor  Strang ! 

Out  o'  my  sight  soon  mayst  thou  be  I 
I  grantit  never  a  traitor's  life, 

And  now  I'll  not  begin  wi'  thee." — 

^*  Grant  me  my  life,  my  liege,  my  King! 

And  a  great  great  gift  I'll  gie  to  thee — 
Bauld  four-and-twenty  sisters'  sons. 

Sail  for  thee  fecht,  tho'  a'  should  Qee  I  "— 

*^  Away,  away,  thou  traitor  Strang ! 

Out  o'  my  sight  soon  mayst  thou  be  I 
I  grantit  never  a  traitor's  life, 

And  now  I'll  not  begin  wi'  thee." — 

'^  Grant  me  my  life,  my  liege,  my  King ! 
And  a  brave  gift  I'll  gie  to  thee— 


All  between  heir  and  Newcastle  town 
Sail  pay  their  yeirly  rent  to  thee." — 

*'  Away,  away,  thou  traitor  Strang ! 

Out  0*  my  sight  soon  mayst  thou  be! 
I  grantit  never  a  traitor's  life. 

And  now  I'll  not  begin  wi'  thee." — 

"  Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  now.  King,"  he  says, 
'*  Altho'  a  King  and  Prince  ye  be ! 

For  I've  luved  naething  in  my  life, 
I  weel  dare  say  it,  but  honesty — 

*'  Save  a  fut  horse,  and  a  fair  woman, 

Twa  bonny  dbgs  to  kill  a  deir ; 
But  England  suld  have  found  me  meal  and  maul 

Gif  I  had  lived  this  hundred  yeir!  * 

'*  She  suld  have  found  me  meal  and  mault,, 
And  beef  and  mutton  in  a'  plentie ; 

But  never  a  Scots  wyfe  could  have  said, 
That  e'er  I  skatli'd  her  a  puir  flee. 

"  To  seik  het  water  beneith  cauld  ice. 

Surely  it  is  a  greit  folic— 
I  have  asked  grace  at  a  graceless  face, 

But  there  is  nane  for  my  men  and  me! ' 

'^  But  had  I  kenn'd  ere  I  cam  frae  hame, 
How  thou  unkind  wadst  been  to  me ! 

I  wad  have  keepit  the  Border  side, 
In  spite  of  all  thy  force  and  thee. 

<^  Wist  England's  King  that  I  was  ta'en, 

O  gin  a  biytbe  man  he  wad  he  ! 
For  anes  I  slew  his  sister's  son. 

And  on  his  breist  bane  brak  a  trie." — 

John  wore  a  girdle  about  his  middle, 
Imbroider'd  ower  wi'  burning  gold, 

Bespangled  wi'  the  same  metal, 
Maist  beautiful  was  to  behold. 

There  hang  nine  targats  7  at  Johnie's  hat, 
And  ilk  ane  worth  three  hundred  pound — 

«'  What  wants  that  knave  that  a  King  sold  hav 
But  the  sword  of  honour  and  the  crown? 

"  O  where  got  thou  these  targats,  Johnie, 
That  blink  ^  sae  brawly  abune  thy  brie  ?  "-<» 

*'  I  gat  them  in  the  field  fechting. 
Where,  cruel  King,  thou  durst  not  be. 

"  Had  I  my  horse,  and  harness  gude, 

And  riding  as  I  wont  to  be, 
It  suld  have  been  tauld  this  hundred  yeir. 

The  meeting  of  my  King  and  me  I 


«  iViVJb«}-— Neigh. 

>  Ci/^— Gold.— s  I>ot0— Are  able  to.— 4  Gangfng— Going. 

*  [  **  If  Uiis  collectioo  bad  no  utiier  merit  than  that  or  preserTing 
the  memoriab  of  manners  that  can  never  return,  it  would  he  en- 
titled to  conaiderabJe  praise.  SubtisUiig  by  rapine,  which  they 
accounted  lawful  and  honourable,  they  bloUed  honesty  out  of  the 
Itot  of  their  virtues,  at  the  same  Ume  that  they  were  trained,  by 
their  perilous  expediUous,  to  a  high  degree  of  enterprising  courage, 
acUvity,  and  finesse.  The  insecurity  of  their  possessions  made 
tliem  free  and  hospitable  in  their  expenditure ;  and  the  common 
danger  bound  the  several  clans  together  by  assurances  of  inviolable 


fidelity,  and  even  softened  their  mutual  hostility,  by  the  tadt  i 
troducUon  of  certain  laws  of  honour  and  of  war.  In  these  trai 
we  seem  to  be  reading  the  description  of  a  Tartarian  or  Aral 
tribe,  and  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  this  country  oo 
tained,  within  these  two  centuries,  so  exact  a  prototype  of  t 
Bedouin  character.*'— £din6ttrgA  Review  (Sir  John  Stoddart)  f 
February  4803.] 

^  [This  and  the  three  preceding  stanzas  were  among  those  tl 
Sir  Walter  Scott  most  delighted  to  quote.— Ed.] 

7  7ar(/ai«— Tassels. 

s  Brink  sae  brawlie^-Glanot  so  bravely. 
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*'  God  be  with  thee,  Kirsty,  •  my  brother, 
Lang  live  thou  Laird  of  Mangertoun ! 

LaDg  mayst  thou  live  on  the  Border  syde, 
Ere  thou  see  thy  brother  ride  up  and  down ! 

"And  God  be  with  thee, Kirsly,  my  son, 
Where  thon  sits  on  thy  nurse's  knee ! 

But  an  thou  live  this  hundred  yeir, 
Tliy  father's  better  tbou'lt  never  be. 

'^Farewdl!  my  bonny  Gilnock  hall, 
Where  on  £sk  side  thou  standest  stout! . 

Gif  I  had  lived  but  seven  yeirs  roair, 
I  iirad  hae  gilt  thee  round  about.*' 

John  roarderM  was  at  Carlinrigg, 

And  all  his  gallant  companie ; 
Bat  Scotland's  heart  was  ne'er  sae  wae. 

To  see  sae  mony  brave  men  die — 

Because  they  saved  their  country  deir 
Frae  Englishmen  !    ISane  were  so  bauld, 

Whyle  Johnie  lived  on  the  Border  syde, 
!Vane  of  tbera  durst  cum  neir  his  hauld. 


SUPPLEMENT 

TO    THE 

BALLAD  OF  JOHNIE  ARMSTRANG. 

The  Bufilor  believci  his  readers  wi!l  not  be  displeased  to  see  a 
of  Manrent,  granted  by  this  Border  freebuoter  to  the  Scottish 
of  die  West  Marchrs,  in  return  for  the  gift  of  a  feudal 
andiT  of  oerUin  lands  particniarized.  It  is  extracted  from  Syme't 
OtflaiMmM  of  old  ff^rUings^  MS.^  ftenet  Dr.  aobert  AQdersoo,  of 


BOND  OF  HA.NRENT. 

Be  '4  tend  till  all  men,  be  Ihir  present  IcUers,  mc,  Johne  Anni- 
amnc,  far  to  be  bound  and  oblist,  and  be  the  tenor  of  thir  present 
lerters«  and  bilh  and  trewih  in  inj  body,  lelie  and  trfwiie,  bindis 
and  obitMs  me  aiid  mju  airis,  to  ane  nobil  and  michtle  lord. 
%Am  Lord  llaxwell,  WarUane  of  the  West  Marches  of  Scotland, 
ttat,  f^rasmikle  as  ray  said  lord  has  given  and  granlit  to  rae,  and 
■■K  ain  perpetnaliie,  the  oon«enlries  of  all  and  haill  the  landis 
sMiervntiea,  Uiatisto  say,  the  landis  ofDalbetht,  Shield,  Dalblane, 
Sia^l-4>jrlo«n,  Lan^holme,  and  •**••«,  with  their  pertindis, 
ifiad  in  Ihe  lordstttp  of  Esitdale,  as  tils  aift  maid  to  me,  thereupon 
m  the  Mir :  and  that  for  all  the  tyme  of  the  nonenlrea  of  Ihe 
-^  Tbeirfor,  I,  the  said  Johnne  Armistrang,  bindis  and 
and  myne  airis,  in  manrcnt  and  service  to  the  said 
Babrrt  Lord  Maxwell  and  his  airis,  for  erermair,  first  and  before 
ifioftirs,  myne  allegiance  to  onrsoTerane  lord  ihe  King,  allanerly 
cuqpt;  and  to  be  Irewe,  gnde,  and  leic  servant  to  my  said  lord, 
mi  he  ready  to  do  bim  service,  baith  in  pece  and  weir,  with  all 
■f  kfn,  IHeoifs,  and  servanies,  that  I  may  and  dowe  to  raise,  and 
to  ny  said  lord's  airis  for  evermair.  And  sail  talc  Ids  true 
part  in  all  maner  of  actions  at  myn  outer  power,  and 
wir,  bear,  nor  se  my  said  lordis  ftkalth,  lak,  nor 
but  we  sail  stop  and  lett  the  sarayn,  and  geif  we  dowe 
m  tell  ibe  aaxnyn,  we  sail  warn  him  thereof  in  all  possible  haist; 
■d  fadfit  bappenis  me,  the  said  Johne  Armistrang,  or  myne  airis, 
k  te  io  onr  said  service  and  manrent,  any  manner  of  way,  to  our 
i^  terd,  (a  God  forbid  we  do,)  than,  and  bi  that  caiis,  the  gift 
aid  Kaentres  maid  be  hint  to  us,  of  the  said  landis  of  Dalbeiht, 
^^tM,  DalUaiie.  suplI-Oortown.  Labgfaolme,  and  * "  "  %  with 
^fffiiocalia>  to  be  oi  ao  arale.  force,  nor  effect  s  but  the  said 


lord  and  his  airis  to  have  tne  regress  and  Ingress  to  ths  nonentres 
of  the  samyn,  but  ooy  pley  or  impediment.  To  the  keeping  and 
fulfilling  of  all  and  sundry  the  premisses,  In  form  above  writtln. 
I  bind  and  obliss  me  and  my  airis  foresaids,  to  the  said  lord  and 
his  airis  for  erennare.  be  the  faithis  ireathis  In  oar  bodies,  bat 
frand  or  gile.  In  witness  of  the  whill^  thing,  to  thir  letters  of 
manrent  subscrievit,  with  ray  hand  at  Ihe  pen,  my  sele  is  hangin, 
at  Dumfries,  Ihe  secund  day  of  November,  the  yeir  of  God.  MD. 
and  XXV.  yeiris. 

JOBiiB  AiMiSTBiiifi,  with  iny  band 
at  the  pen. 

The  lands,  here  mentioned,  were  the  possessions  of  Armstrong 
himself,  the  investitures  of  which  not  having  been  regularly  re- 
newed, the  feudal  casually  of  non-entry  had  been  incurred  by  the 
vassal.  The  brother  of  Johne  Armstrong  is  said  to  hare  founded, 
or  ralher  repaired,  Langholm  castle,  before  which,  as  mentioned 
in  the  ballad,  verse  5ih.  they  "  ran  their  horse,*'  ami  "  brak  their 
spears,"  in  the  exercise  of  Bortler  chivalry.— v^rcount  of  the  Pa-- 
risk  ofLangholniy  apud  Macfar!ane*s  lUSS.  The  lands  of  Lang- 
holm and  Staplegorton  continued  in  Armstrong's  family ;  for  there 
is  in  the  came  US.  collection  a  similar  bond  of  manrent,  granted 
by  **  Crislofer  Armstrang,  caiit  Johne*s  Pope,"  on  24lh  January, 
f557.  to  Lord  J  hne  Lord  Maxwell,  and  lo  Sir  Johne  Maxwell  of 
Ten-fglh,  Knighr,  his  tutor  and  governor,  In  return  for  the  gift 
**of  the  males  uf  all  and  haill  the  landis  whilk  are  conteint  in  ane 
bond  made  by  umqnhile  Johne  Armistrang,  my  falher,  to  unquhile 
Robert,  Lord  Maxwell,  gudshore  to  the  said  Johne,  now  Lord 
Maxwell."  It  would  therefore  appear,  that  the  bond  of  manrent. 
granted  by  John  Armatroni;,  li.-id  been  Ihe  price  of  his  release  from 
the  feudal  penalty  arising  frum  his  having  neglected  to  procure  a 
regular  investiture  from  his  superior.  As  Johne  only  touched  the 
pen,  it  appears  thai  he  could  not  write. 

Christopher  Armstrong,  above  mentioned,  is  the  person  alluded 
to  In  the  conclusion  of  the  ballad~**God  l)e  with  thee,  Kirsly, 
my  son."  He  was  the  father,  or  grandfather,  of  William  Arm- 
strong, calle<l  chnsUe*s  fJ'Vi,  a  renowned  freebooter,  some  of 
whose  exploits  the  reader  will  find  reoonled  In  another  part  of 
this  work. 

Mr.  Ellis  of  Otterbourne  has  kindly  pointed  out  the  following  In- 
stance of  the  ferocity  of  the  Armstrongs,  which  occurs  In  the  con- 
fession of  one  John  Weir,  a  prisoner  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh, 
under  sentence  of  death,  in  1700  :  **In  M.iy,  1700,  John  Weire 
went  to  Grandee  Knows,  (near  Hallwhistle,  In  Northumberland,) 
lo  ilie  mother  of  the  four  brethren  the  Armstrongs,  which  Arm- 
strongs, and  the  aforesaid  Burley,  did  cut  the  tongue  and  ear  out  of 
William  Turner,  for  informing  that  they  were  bad  persons,  which 
Turner  wrote  with  his  blood  that  Ihey  bjd  used  him  so.**— Weire 
also  mentions  one  Thomas  Armstrong,  called  Luck  I*  Ihe  Bagg, 
who  lived  in  Cumberland.  The  extent  of  their  depredations  in 
horse-stealing  seems  to  have  been  astonishing. 


LORD  EWRIE. 

Sir  Ralph  Evre,  or  Ewrie,  or  Evers,  oommemo- 
rated  in  the  following  lines,  was  one  of  the  bravest 
men  of  a  military  race.  He  was  son  of  the  first, 
and  father  of  the  second  Lord  Ewrie;  and  was  him- 
self created  a  Lord  of  Parliament  during  his  father's 
lifetime,  in  the  35lh  year  of  Henry  VHL  The  ballad 
is  apparently  a  strain  of  gratulation  upon  that  event. 
The  poet,  or  more  probably  the  reciter,  has  made 
some  confusion  in  the  lineage,  by  declaring  that  his 
hero  was  '* married  upon  a  Willoughb^."  His  mo- 
ther, however,  was  of  that  family,  and  he  was  *'  kin 
to  the  Nevil  and  to  the  Percy."  He  was  ennobled 
by  Henry,  on  account  of  the  vigour  with  which  he 


Chrbtopher. 
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prosecuted  the  Border  warfare.  But  after  "harrying 
the  Mers  and  Tiviotdale,  and  knocking  at  Edinburgh 
gate,"  Lord  Ewrie  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Ancram 
Moor,  fought  between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
in  1546.'    See  Note  to  the  Eve  of  St.  John,— post. 

This  song  was  written  down  by  my  obliging  friend, 
Richard  Surtees,  Esq.  of  Mainsforth,*  from  the  re- 
citation of  Rose  Smith,  of  Bishop  Middleham,  a 
woman  aged  upwards  of  ninety-one,  whose  hus- 
band's father  and  two  brothers  were  killed  in  the 
affair  of  1715. 


LORD  EWRIE. 

Lord  Ewrie  was  as  brave  a  man 

As  ever  stood  in  his  degree ; 
The  King  has  sent  him  a  broad  letter, 

All  for  his  courage  and  loyalty.' 

Lord  Ewrie  is  of  gentill  blode, 

A  knighte's  son  sooth  to  say ; 
He  is  kin  to  the  Nevill  and  to  the  Percy, 

And  is  married  upon  a  Willowb^. 

A  noble  Knight  him  trained  upp. 
Sir  Rafe  Bulmer  is  the  man  I  mean ;  4 

At  Flodden  field,  as  men  do  say, 
No  better  capten  there  was  seen. 

He  led  the  men  of  Bishopricke, 
When  Thomas  Ruthal  bore  the  sway : 

Though  the  Scottish  Habs '  were  stout  and  true, 
The  English  bowmen  wan  that  day. 

And  since  he  has  kepte  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 
The  town  was  never  better  kept  I  wot ; 

He  maintained  leal  and  order  along  the  Border, 
And  still  was  ready  to  prick  the  Scot. 

The  country  then  lay  in  great  peace, 
And  grain  and  grass  was  sown  and  won ; 

Then  plenty  fiird  the  market  crosse, 
When  Lord  Ewrie  kept  Berwick^town. 

With  our  Queene*s  brother  he  hath  been,^ 
And  rode  rough  shod  through  Scotland  of  late; 

They  have  burn'd  the  Mers  and  Tiviotdale, 
And  knocked  full  loud  at  Edinburgh  gate. 

Now  the  King  hath  sent  him  a  broad  letter, 

A  Lord  of  Parliament  tg  be : 
It  were  well  if  every  nobleman 

Stood  like  Lord  Ewrie  in  his  degree. 


THE  LOCHMABEN  HARPER. 

now  mn  roiuraEv.  [1802.] 

The  Castle  of  Lochmaben  was  formerly  a  noble 
building,  situated  upon  a  peninsula,  projecting  into 
one  of  the  four  lakes  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  royal  burgh,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Robert  Bruce,  while  Lord  of  Annandale. 
Accordingly  it  was  always  held  to  be  a  royal  fortress, 
the  keeping  of  which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  was  granted  to  some  powerful  lord,  with 
an  allotment  of  lands  and  fishings,  for  the  defence 
and  maintenance  of  the  place.  There  is  extant  a 
grant,  dated  16th  March,  1511,  to  Robert  Lauder  of 
the  Bass,  of  the  office  of  Captain  and  keeper  of  Loch- 
maben Castle,  for  seven  years,  with  many  perqui- 
sites. Among  others,  the  ^^  lands  stolen  frae  the 
King,''  are  bestowed  on  the  Captain,  as  his  proper 
lands.  What  shall  we  say  of  a  country,  where  the 
very  ground  was  a  subject  of  theft  ? 


0  heard  ye  na  o'  the  silly  blind  Harper, 
How  long  he  lived  in  Loclunaben  town? 

And  how  he  wad  gang  to  fair  England, 
To  steal  the  Lord  Warden's  Wanton  Brown? 

But  first  he  gaed  to  his  gude  wyfe, 
Wi*  a'  the  haste  that  he  could  thole— » 

'*This  wark,"  quo'  he,  "  will  ne'er  gae  weel, 
Without  a  mare  that  has  a  foal." — 


Quo'  she — ^*  Thou  hast  a  gude  gray  mare, 
That  can  baith  lance  o'er  laigh  and  hie ; 

Sae  set  thee  on  the  gray  mare's  back. 
And  leave  the  foal  at  hame  wi'  me." — 

So  he  is  up  to  England  gane, 
And  even  as  fast  as  he  may  drie;' 

And  when  he  cam  to  Carlisle  gate, 
0  wbae  was  there  but  the  Warden  hie  ? 

^^Coiiie  into  my  hall,  thou*  silly  blind  Harper, 
And  of  thy  harping  let  me  hear !  "— 

^*  O,  by  my  sooth,"  quo'  the  silly  blind  Harper, 
*^I  wad  rather  hae  stabling  for  my  mare." — 

The  Warden  iook'd  ower  his  left  shoulder. 
And  said  unto  his  stable  groom — 

<*  Gae  take  the  silly  blind  Harper's  mare. 
And  tie  her  beside  my  Wanton  Brown." 

Then  aye  he  harped,  and  aye  he  carped,^ 
Till  a'  the  lordlings  footed  the  floor; 


>  [  He  was  buried  In  Melrose  Abbey,  and  his  stone  coffin  may  still 
be  seen  there^a  little  to  the  left  of  the  Great  Altar .^Ed.] 
«  [The  author  of  the  history  of  Durham— Eo.] 

3  Patent  letters  of  nobility. 

4  Sir  William  Bulmer,  or  Burnspetfa  Castle,  who  is  here  said  to 
have  commanded  the  troops  raiseil  in  the  Bishopric,  In  the  batrle 
ofFloddenfield,  was  descended  from  an  ancient,  and.  at  one  period, 
noble  family.  The  last  who  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  a 
Peer  of  the  realm,  was  Ralph,  from  1st  till  SSd  Edward  III.  Sir 
It^iUiam  rooted  the  Borderers,  who,  under  the  command  of  Lord 


Home,  made  an  excursion  into  Northumberland,. prerioos  to  the 
battle  of  Flodden.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Metrical  History  of  tiie 
BalUc,  V.  405,  etc.  In  the  present  ballad,  he  is  erroneously  deno- 
minated Sir  Ralph  Bulmer. 

s  [irabs^\.  e.  haiberts;  spears.] 

^  The  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  Dnke  of  Somerwt,  and  bro- 
ther of  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  made  a  fiuious  inciirsion  into  Scot- 
land, in  4545.    See  Introduction. 

T  Suffer. 

>  Endure.— 0  Song. 
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But  an  the  music  was  sae  sweet. 
Hie  groom  had  nae  mind  o'  the  stable  door. 

And  aye  he  harped,  and  aye  he  carped, 
Till  a'  the  nohles  urere  fast  asleep ; 

Tbenqaickly  he  took  aff  his  shoon, 
And  saftly  down  the  stair  did  creep. 

Syoe  to  the  stable  door  he  hied, 
Wi* tread  as  light  as  light  could  Be; 

And  when  he  open'd  and  gaed  in. 
There  he  land  thirty  steeds  and  three. 

He  took  a  oowt  lialter '  frae  his  hose, 
And  0*  his  purpose  he  didna  fail ; 

He  slipt  it  ower  the  Wanton's  nose, 
And  tied  it  to  his  gray  mare's  tail. 

fle  tum'd  them  loose  at  the  castle  gate, 
Ower  muir  and  moss  and  ilka  dale ; 

And  she  ne'er  let  the  Wanton  bait, 
But  kept  him  a-galloping  hame  to  her  foal. 

Hie  mare  she  was  right  swift  o'  foot, 

She  didna  fail  to  find  the  way; 
For  she  was  at  Lochmaben  gate 

A  lang  three  hours  before  the  day. 

When  she  came  to  the  Harper's  door, 
.  There  she  gave  mony  a  nicker  and  sneer  *- 
^Aise  up,*^  quo'  the  wife,  ^Uhou  lazy  lass; 
Let  in  diy  master  and  his  mare." — 

Then  up  she  rose,  put  on  her  clothes, 


And  keekit  through  at  the  lock-hole— 
'^  01  by  my  sooth,"  then  cried  the  lass, 
Oar  mare  has  gotten  a  braw  brown  foal ! " — 

^^  Come  baud  thy  tongue,  thou  silly  wench ! 

The  morn's  but  glancing  in  your  ee." — 
*^  I'll  wad  my  bail  fee'  against  a  groat. 

He's  bigger  than  e'er  our  foal  will  be." — 

• 

Now  all  this  while  in  merry  Carlisle 

The  Harper  harped  to  hie  and  law; 
And  the  fiend  dough t  tliey  do<  but  listen  him  tOy 

Until  that  the  day  began  to  daw. 

But  on  the  morn  at  fair  daylight. 
When  they  had  ended  a'  their  cheer. 

Behold  the  Wanton  Brown  was  gane. 
And  eke  the  poor  blind  Harper's  mare! 

'^  Allace !  allace!  "  quo'  the  cunning  auld  Harper, 

*''•  And  ever  allace  that  I  cam  here; 
In  Scotland  I  hae  lost  a  braw  cowt  foal, 

In  England  they've  stown  my  gudegray  mare  I " — 

**  Come !  cease  thy  allacing,  thou  silly  blind  Harper, 
And  again  of  thy  harping  let  us  hear; 

And  weel  payd  sail  thy  cowt-foal  be. 
And  thou  sail  have  a  far  better  mare."— 

Then  aye  he  harped,  and  aye  he  carped ; 

Sae  sweet  were  the  harpings  be  let  them  hear ! 
He  was  paid  for  the  foal  he  had  never  lost. 

And  three  times  ower  for  the  gude  Gbay  Mabe.' 


*  a«l  AoAfr— Colt*!  baiter. 

*  Sicker  and  «s«cr— Neigh  and  sDOrt.— )  fVad  my  hail  fe&— 

Fiend  douglU  they  do— Nothing  could 


^  Ihe  only  remark  which  ollen  Itself  oo  the  foregoing  ballad 
WBi  lo  be,  that  it  b  the  most  modem  in  ivhich  the  harp,  as  a 
Bonier  matmnient  of  moaic,  is  found  to  occur. 

1  €maol  dianias  the  aolject  of  Lochmaben,  without  noticing  an 
ainardinanr  and  anomalous  class  of  landed  proprietors,  who  dweU 
■  flbe  neigMMNxrliood  of  that  burgh.  These  are  the  inhabitants  of 
far  small  Tillages,  near  Uie  ancient  casUe,  called  the  Four  Towns 
af  LMfamaben.  Tbey  themselves  are  termed  the  King's  Beotallers, 
w  kmdiy  temmUs :  under  which  denomination  each  of  Qiem  has  a 
ff^t,  of  aa  allodial  nature,  to  a  small  piece  of  ground.  It  is  said, 
people  are  the  descendants  of  Bobert  Bruce's  menials, 
he  assigned,  in  reward  of  their  faithful  serriee,  these 
of  land,  bordened  only  with  the  payment  of  certain  qnit- 
aad  ivrasiams,  or  lines,  upon  tlie  entry  of  a  new  tenant 
tiglM  of  the  reocaliera  is,  in  essence,  a  right  of  property,  but, 
ooij  a  right  of  lease ;  of  which  they  appeal  for  the  foun- 
1 1»  ibe  rent-rolls  of  the  lord  of  the  castle  and  manor.  This 
bj  reolal,  or  by  simple  entry  upon  the  rent-roll,  was 
a  common,  and  peculiarly  sacred,  species  of  property, 
bj  a  chief  to  bis  fsilbrul  followers ;  the  connexion  of  land- 
d  tenant  being  esteemed  of  a  nature  too  necessary  to  be 
where  liiers  was  honour  on  the  one  side,  and  gratitude 
Ac  other.  But,  in  the  case  of  sol^ecu  granting  a  right  of  this 
it  was  held  to  expire  with  the  lite  of  the  granter,  unless  his 
to  renew  it ;  and  also  upon  the  death  of  the  reotaller 
eapedaiiy  granted  to  his  heirs,  by  which  tern  only 
* Int  heir  was  understood.  Hence,  in  modem  days,  the  kindly 
^atf  bare  cniiielf  dJaappearrd  from  the  land.  Fortnnalely  for 
^ahabitsDisof  ihe  Four  Towns  of  Lochmaben,  the  maxim,  that 
^khf  can  nerer  die,  prerents  their  right  of  properly  from  re- 
^^  to  ihecrown.    The  Vlacoant  of  Stormontti,  as  royal  keeper 


of  the  castle,  did,  indeed,  about  the  beginnhig  of  last  century, 
maiie  an  attempt  to  remore  Ihe  rentaliers  from  their  possessions, 
or  at  least  to  procure  Judgment,  finding  them  obliged  to  take  out 
feudal  inrestltures,  and  subject  themselves  to  the  casualties  thereto 
annexed.  But  Uie  rentaliers  united  in  their  common  defence : 
and.  baying  stated  their  immemorial  possession,  together  with 
some  fivonrable  clauses  In  certain  old  acts  of  Parliament,  enacting, 
tiiat  the  King's  poor  kindly  tenants  of  Lochmaben  should  not  be 
hurt,  tbey  finally  prevailed  in  an  action  before  the  Court  of  Session. 
From  the  peculiar  state  of  their  right  of  property,  it  follows,  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  feudal  in vesU tores,  or  the  formal  entry  of 
an  heir ;  and,  of  course,  when  tbey  choose  to  convey  their  lands, 
it  Is  done  by  a  simple  deed  of  conveyance,  vrithont  charter  or 
sasine. 

The  kindly  tenants  of  Lochmaben  live  (or  at  least  lived  till 
lately )  much  sequestered  from  their  neighbours,  marry  among 
themselves,  and  are  distinguished  tmm  each  other  by  eoiitifuets, 
according  to  the  ancient  Border  custom,  repeatedly  noticed.  Tou 
meet  among  their  writings,  with  such  names  as/oAn  Oul'bye,  JViU 
In-bye,  fyhite^fUh,  tled-fuh,  etc.  They  are  tenaciously  obsti- 
nate in  defence  of  their  privileges  of  commonly,  etc.  which  are 
numerous.  Their  lands  are,  in  general,  neatly  enclosed,  and  well 
culUvated,  and  they  torm  a  oontented  and  Industrious  lltUe  com-; 
munity. 

Many  of  these  particulars  are  extracted  from  the  MSS.  of  Mr. 
Syme,  writer  to  ttie  signet  Those  who  are  destrooaof  more  in- 
formation, may  consult  Craig  de  Feudis^  lib.  ii.  dig.  9.  sec.  94.  It 
is  hoped  the  reader  will  excuse  thh  digression,  though  somewhat 
professional ;  especially  as  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this, 
diminntive  republiomnst  soon  share  the  fate  of  mightier  stales; 
for,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of-commeroe,  lands  possessed 
under  this  singular  tenure,  being  now  often  broUghl  to  sale,  and 
purchased  by  the  ndghbooring  proprietors,  will,  lo  proeois  of 
time,  be  tadoded  in  their  investUnres,  and  the  right  of  renlallage 
be  entirely  forgotten. 
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JAMIE  lELFER 

OF  THE  FAIR  DODHEAD. 

There  is  another  ballad,  under  the  same  title  as  the 
following,  in  which  nearly  the  same  incidents  are 
narrated,  with  little  difference,  except  that  the  honour 
of  rescuing  the  cattle  is  attributed  to  the  Liddesdale 
Elliots,  headed  by  a  Chief,  there  called  Martin  Elliot 
of  the  Preakin  Tower,  whose  son,  Simon,  is  said  to 
have  fallen  in  the  action.  It  is  very  possible,  that 
both  the  Teviotdale  Scotts,  and  the  Elliots,  were 
engaged  in  the  affair,  and  that  each  claimed  the  honour 
of  the  victorv. 

The  Editor  presumes,  that  the  Willie  Scott,  here 
mentioned,  must  have  been  a  natural  son  of  the  Laird 
ofBuccleuch. 


It  fell  about  the  Martinmas  tyde. 
When  our  Border  steeds  get  corn  and  hay, 

The  Captain  of  Bewcastle  hath  bound  him  to  ryde, 
And  he's  over  to  Tividale  to  drive  a  prey. 

The  first  ae  guide  that  they  met  wi\ 
It  was  high  up  in  Hardhaughswire; ' 

The  second  guide  that  they  met  wi', 
It  was  laigh  down  in  Borthwick  water. ' 

"What  tidings,  what  tidings,  my  trusty  guide?" — 
"J^ae  tidings,  nae  tidings,  I  hae  to  thee; 

But  gin  ye'll  gae  to  the  fair  Dodhead,^ 
Mony  a  cow*s  cauf  Til  let  thee  see.*' — 

And  when  they  cam  to  the  fair  Dodhead, 

Right  hastily  they  clam  the  peel ; 
They  loosed  the  kye  out,  ane  and  a', 

And  ranshackled^  the  house  right  weel. 

Now  Jamie  Telfer's  heart  was  sair, ' 

The  tear  aye  rowing  in  his  ee; 
He  pled  wi'  the  Captain  to  hae  his  gear, 

Or  else  revenged  he  wad  be. 

The  Captain  turned  him  round  and  leugh ; 

Said— "Man,  there's  naething  in  thy  house, 
But  ae  auld  sword  without  a  sheath, 

That  hardly  now  would  fell  a  mouse." — 

The  sun  wasna  up,  but  the  moon  was  down, 
It  was  the  gryming'  of  a  new-fa*n  snaw, 

Jamie  Telfer  has  run  ten  myles  a-foot. 
Between  the  Dodhead  and  the  Stobs^s  Ha*.  7 

And  when  he  cam  to  the  fair  tower  yate, 
'  He  shouted  loud,  and  cried  weel  hie. 


*> 


Till  out  bespak  auld  Gibby  Elliot— - 
"  Wbae's  this  that  brings  the  fraye  to  me? 

"  It's  I,  Jamie  Telfer,  o'  the  fair  JDodhead, 

And  a  harried  man  I  think  I  be! 
There's  naething  left  at  the  fair  Dodhead, 

But  a  waefu'  wife  and  bairnies  three." 

"Gae  seek  your  succour  at  Branksome  Ha'. ' 
For  succour  ye'se  get  nane  frae  me ! 

Gae  seek  your  succour  where  ye  paid  black-mail. 
For,  man,  ye  ne'er  paid  money  to  me." — 

Jamie  has  turned  him  round  about, 

I  wat  the  tear  blinded  his  ee— 
"  I'll  ne'er  pay  mail  to  Elliot  again, 

And  the  fair  Dodhead  I'll  never  see! 

"  My  bounds  may  a'  rin  (nasterless. 
My  hawks  may  fly  frae  tree  to  tree, 

My  lord  may  grip  my  vassal  lands. 
For  there  again  maun  I  never  be! " — 

He  has  turn'd  him  to  the  Tiviot  side. 

E'en  as  fast  as  he  could  drie, 
Till  he  cam  to  the  Coultart  Cleugh, » 

And  there  he  shouted  baith  loud  and  hie. 


Then  up  bespak  him  auld  Jock  Grieve — 
"Whae's  this  that  brings  the  fraye  tome?" 

"  It's  I,  Jamie  Telfer  o'  the  fair  Dodhead, 
A  harried  man  I  trow  I  be. 

"There's  naething  left  in  the  fair  Dodhead, 
But  a  greeting  wife  and  bairnies  three, 

And  sax  poor  ca's '°  stand  in  the  sta', 
A'  routing  loud  for  their  minnie." — " 

"Alack  a  wae! "  quo'  auld  Jock  Grieve, 
"  Alack  !  my  heart  is  sair  for  thee! 

For  I  was  married  on  the  elder  sister. 
And  you  on  the  youngest  of  a'  the  three." 

Then  he  has  ta'en  out  a  bonny  black,- 
Was  right  well  fed  with  corn  and  hay. 

And  he's  set  Jamie  Telfer  on  his  back, 
To  the  Catslockhill  to  tak  the  fraye. 

And  whan  he  cam  to  the  Catslockhill, 
He  shoutett  loud,  and  cried  weel  hie. 

Till  out  and  spak  him  William's  Wat — 
"O  whae's  this  brings  the  fraye  to  me  ? " — 

"  It's  I,  Jamie  Telfer  of  the  fair  Dodhead, 

A  harried  man  I  think  I  be ! 
The  Captain  of  Bewcastle  has  driven  my  gear ; 

For  God's  sake  rise,  and  succour  me! " — 


1  Hardhanghawlre  is  the  pus  from  Liddesdale  lo  tlie  bead  of 
Teviotdaie. 

•  Borthwick  water  is  a  stream,  which  falls  into  the  Tetiot  three 
miies  ahoTe  HawiclL. 

s  The  Dodhead,  in  SelkirlLshire^  near  Singlee,  where  there  are 
slHI  the  TesUges  of  an  old  lower. 

4  AaiuftacMSeti— RansaclEed. 

s  There  Is  sUll  a  foniilf  of  Teifers,  reshUng  near  Langliolro,  who 
prelCMl  to  derive  ttieir  descent  fktmi  the  TetferB  of  the  Dodhead. 

«  Ct'ymitig— Sprinkling. 


7  Stobs  Hall,  upon  Slitlerlck.  t  The  seat  of  Sir  William  Bllotf, 
Bart.— head  of  that  clan.]  Jamie  Telfer  made  bis  first  application 
here,  because  be  teemt  to  hare  paid  the  proprietor  of  the  caeUe 
blaek-mailj  or  protection  money. 

*  The  aodent  family-seat  of  the  I«alrds  of  Boeeiencb,  near 
Hawick. 

9  The  Goolurt  Cleugh  Is  nearly  opposite  to  Carltorig,  on  Uie 
road  between  Bawick  and  Ifosspaul. 

|«  ca'i— Caltes. 

t<  Mnnie— Mother. 


MINSTRELSY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  BOBBER. 
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"Alas  for  wae !  **  quotb  William's  Wat, 
"  AUck,  for  thee  my  heart  is  sair ! 

1  never  cam  by  the  fair  Dodbead, 
That  ever  I  fand  thy  basket  bare." — 

He*s  set  his  twa  sons  on  coal-black  steeds, 

Himsell  upon  a  f  reek  led  gray. 
And  they  are  on  wi'  Jamie  Telfer, 

To  Branksome  Ha'  to  tak  the  fraye. 

And  vhen  they  cam  to  Branksome  Ha', 
They  shoated  a'  baith  loud  and  hie. 

Till  op  and  spak  him  auld  Buccleucb, 
Said—"  Wbae's  this  brings  the  fraye  to  me?  "- 

"  It's  I,  Jamie  Telfer  o'  the  fair  Dodhead, 

And  a  harried  man  I  tbink  I  be! 
There's  nought  left  in  the  fair  Dodbead, 

Bat  a  greeting  vifeand  bairnies  three." — 

^*  Alack  for  wae !  *'  quoth  the  gude  auld  lord, 
*^  And  ever  ray  heart  is  wae  for  thee ! 

Bot  fye  gar  cry  on  Willie,  my  son. 
And  see  that  he  come  to  me  speedilie! 

"Gariram  the  water,'  braid  and  wide, 

Gar  warn  it  sune  and  hastilie! 
Tbey  that  winna  ride  for  Teifer's  kye. 

Let  them  never  look  in  the  face  o'  me! 

"Warn  Wat  o'  Harden,  and  his  sons,* 
Wi'  them  will  Bortbwick  Water  ride ; 

Wain  Gaudilands,  and  Allnnbaugh, 
And  Gilmanscleugh,  and  Commonside. 

*^BJde  by  the  gate  at  Priesthaughswire,  * 
And  warn  the  Currors  o'  the  Lee; 

As  ye  cum  down  the  Hermitage  Slack, 
Warn  doughty  Willie  o'  Gorrinberr}'." — 

The  Sootts  they  rade,  the  Scotts  they  ran, 

Sae  starkly  and  sae  steadilie! 
And  aye  the  ower-word  o'  the  thrang 

Was — "  Rise  for  Branksome  readilie ! " — 


The  gear  was  driven  the  Frostylee  ttp,^ 

Frae  the  Frostylee  unto  the  plain, 
Whan  Willie  has  look'd  his  men  before, 

And  saw  the  kye  right  fast  drivand. 

"  Whae  drives  thir  kye?"  'gan  Willie  say, 
"To  make  an  outspeckle*  o'me?" — 

"  It's  I,  the  Captain  o'  Bewca^tle,  Willie ; 
I  winna  layne  my  name  for  th^e." — 

**0  will  ye  let  Teifer's  kye  gae  back  ? 

Or  will  ye  do  aught  for  regard  o'  me? 
Or,  by  the  faith  of  my  body,"  quo'  Willie  Scott, 

"  I'se  ware  my  dame's  cauf  skin  on  thee ! " 

"  I  winna  let  the  kye  gae  back. 
Neither  for  thy  love,  nor  yet  thy  fear; 

But  I  will  drive  Jamie  Teifer's  kye. 
In  spite  of  every  Scott  that's  here." — 

"  Set  on  them,  lads ! "  quo'  Willie  than ; 

"Fye,  lads,  set  on  them  cruellie! 
For  ere  they  win  to  the  Ritterford, 

Mony  a  toom  *  saddle  there  sail  be ! " — 

Then  til't  they  gaed,  wi'  heart  and  hand, 
The  blows  fell  thick  as  bickering  hail; 

And  mony  a  horse  ran  masterless, 
And  mony  a  comely  cheek  was  pale. 

But  Willie  was  stricken  ower  the  head, 
.  And  thro'  the  knapscap '  the  sword  has  gane , 
And  Harden  grat  for  very  rage,  • 
Whan  Willie  on  the  grund  lay  slane. 

But  he's  ta'en  affhis  gude  steel  cap. 
And  thrice  he's  waved  it  in  the  air— 

The  Dinlay '  snaw  was  ne'er  mair  white 
Nor  the  lyart  locks  of  Harden's  hair. 

"Revenge!  revenge !"  auld  Wat  'gan  cry; 

^^Fye,  lads,  lay  on  them  cruellie! 
We'll  ne'er  see  Tiviotside  again, 

Or  Willie's  death  revenged  sail  be." — ■• 


Tc4m 
1 


,  ill  the  moonUlnoos  districts  of  Scotland,  b  often 

!•  eipreai  the  banks  of  the  liTer,  which  are  tbe  only  inhabl- 

oT  the  coonlry.    To  raise  the  water ^  therefore,  was  to 

bo  lived  aJoog  its  side.  ^ 

,  mcntiooed  in  this  ver^,  belonged  to  families  of 

of  Seolt,  residing  npun  tbe  waters  of  Borthwick  and 

the  eastle  of  their  Chief. 

seem  to  have  taken  the  road  tbroagh  the  hills  of 
-,  la  order  lo  opllect  forces,  and  intercept  the  forayers 
hi  tbe  LIddel,  on  tiieir  return  to  Bewcasile.    Tlie 
and  Kenbope-ford,  after-mentioned,  are  noted  fords 
SB  tke  river  Lidiiel. 

*  He  Fkortjiee  is  a  brook,  which  Johia  the  Teviot,  near  Hoss- 

s  Oafs^^Jkle— Laiighing-elDck. 

*  Team—'Empif.  f  iFnapvf op— Headpiece. 

'  or  Ibis  Botder  laird,  commonly  called  Auld  hVat  of  Harden, 
^lite  has  preferred  many  anecdotes.  Be  was  married  to  llary 
^eeteftraled  lo  aong  by  IIm  title  of  tbe  Flower  of  Tarruw. 
^te  marrf^&^ootraet,  tbe  fathcr-hi-law,  Philip  Scott  of  Dry- 
V«is  lo  find  Haatleii  In  borte  meat,  and  roan's  meat,  at  his 
^  of  Drybripe,  for  a  year  and  a  day ;  hot  five  barons  pledge 
^^CB^  that,  Ml  the  evpiry  of  that  period,  lh«  son-ln*Uw 


should  remove,  without  attempting  to  continue  in  possession  by 
force !  A  notary-public  signed  for  all  the  parlies  to  the  deed, 
none  of  whom  could  write  their  names.  The  original  is  slill  in 
the  charter-room  of  Ihe  present  Mr.  Scott  of  Harden.  By  the 
Flower  of  Yarrow  tbe  Laird  ofHanlen  hdd  six  90ns ;  five  of  whom 
survived  him,  and  founded  the  families  of  Harden,  (now  eillnct,) 
Highchesters,  (now  representing  Harden,)  Beabum,  Wool,  and 
Synton.  The  sixth  son  was  slain  at  a  (ray,  in  a  hunting-match ». 
by  the  Scotts  of  Gilmanscleugh.  His  brothers  Oew  to  arms ;  but 
the  old  laird  secured  ihetn  in  the  dungeon  of  bis  tower,  hurried 
to  Bdinburgh,  stated  Ihe  crime,  and  obtained  a  gift  of  the  lauds 
of  the  ofTenders  from  the  Crown.  He  returned  to  Harden  with. 
equal  speed,  released  his  sons,  and  showed  them  the  charter.. 
**To  horse,  lads'."  cried  tbe  savage  warrior,  "and  let  us  tako 
possession !  Tbe  lands  of  Gilmansclengb  are  well  worth  a  dead 
son.*'  The  property  thus  obtained  continued  in  tbe  family  IIU 
the  beginning  of  last  century,  when  it  was  sold,  by  John  Scott  ot 
Harden,  to  Ann,  Duchess  of  Buccleoch.  A  beaoiifui  ballad^ 
founded  on  this  tradition,  occurs  in  the  Mountain  Bard,  a  ogliec^ 
tioo  of  legendary  poetry,  by  Mr.  James  Hogg. 

s  The  iHiUay^U  a  mountain  In  Liddeadale. 

>o  [  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  picture  of  old  Harden*. 
in  the  fight  for  Jamie  Telfar'a  caltle.<-*£dfn.  Me9.] 
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O  mony  a  horse  ran  masterless, 

The  splinter'd  lances  flew  on  hie; 
But  or  they  wan  to  the  Kershope  ford, 

The  Scotts  had  gotten  the  victory. 

John  o'  Brigham  there  was  slane,  ■ 
And  John  o*  Barlow,  as  I  heard  say; 

And  thirty  mae  o'  the  Captain's  men 
Lay  bleeding  on  the  grund  that  day. 

The  Captain  was  run  through  the  thick  of  the  thigh, 
And  broken  was  his  right  l^g  bane; 

If  he  had  lived  this  luindred  years, 
He  had  never  been  loved  by  woman  again. 

*'  Hae  back  the  kye ! "  the  Captain  said ; 

"  Dear  kye,  I  trow,  to  some  they  be! 
For  gin  I  suld  live  a  hundred  years, 

There  will  ne'er  fair  lady  smile  on  me.*' — 

Then  word  is  gane  to  the  Captain's  bride. 
Even  in  the  bower  where  that  she  lay, 

That  her  lord  was  prisoner  in  enemy's  land. 
Since  into  Tividale  he  had  led  the  way. 

*^  I  wad  lourd*  have  had  a  winding-sheet^ 
And  helped  to  put  it  ower  his  head. 

Ere  he  had  been  disgraced  by  the  Border  Scot, 
Whan  he  ower  Liddel  his  men  did  lead !  "— 

There  was  a  wild  gallant  amang  us  a', 
His  name  was  Watty  wi'  tlie  Wudspurs, ' 

Cried — '*  On  for  his  house  in  Stanegirthside,  ^ 
If  ouy  inan  will  ride  with  us  1 " 

When  they  cam  to  the  Stanegirthside, 
They  dadgwi'  trees,  and  burst  the  door ; 

They  loosed  out  a'  the  Captain's  kye, 
And  set  them  forth  our  lads  before. 

There  was  an  auld  wyfe  ayont  the  fire, 
A  wee  bit  o'  the  Captain's  kin — 
Whae  dar  loose  out  the  Captain's  kye. 
Or  answer  to  him  and  his  men?" — 


i( 


"It's  I,  Watty  Wudspurs,  loose  the  kye, 
I  winna  layne  my  name  frae  thee ! 

And  I  will  loose  out  the  Captain's  kye. 
In  scorn  of  a'  his  men  and  he."— 

Whan  they  cam  to  the  fair  Dodhead, 
They  were  a  wellcum  sight  to  see ! 

For  instead  of  his  ain  ten  milk  kye, 
Jamie  Xelfer  has  gotten  thirty  and  three. 

And  he  has  paid  the  rescue  shot, 
Baith  wi'  goud  and  white  monie; 

And  at  the  burial  o'  Willie  Scott, 
I  wat  was  mony  a  weepiug  ee.  ^ 


>  Perhaps  one  of  the  ancient  family  of  Brougham,  in  Camber- 
UtDd.  The  Editor  has  used  some  freedom  wiUi  Ute  original  In  Ihe 
aubsequenl  verse.  The  accouot  of  the  Caplain*8  dlsanteni  ( ie*U 
IcBoa  vulnerata)  is  raiher  loo  naive  fur  literal  pu^UcaUon. 

>  l4>ttrcf— Liefer;  raUier. 

s  f^'udspurs—Ho\»puTt  or  Madspnr. 
4  A  hoose  belonging  to  the  Foresters,  situated  on  the  English 
side  of  the  Liddel. 
'  An  article  in  the  list  of  attempts  upon  BngUmd,  fouled  by  the 


THE  RAID  OF  THE  REIDSWIRE. 

This  poem  is  published  from  a  copy  in  the  Banna- 
tyne  MS.,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Car- 
michael,  advocate.  It  first  appeared  in  Allan  Ramsay* $ 
Evergreen,  but  some  liberties  have  been  taken  by  him 
in  transcribing  it;  and,  what  is  altogether  unpar- 
donable, the  MS.,  which  is  itself  rather  inaccurate, 
has  been  interpolated  to  favour  his  readings;  of  which 
there  remain  obvious  marks. 

The  skirmish  of  the  Reidswire  happened  upon  the 
7th  of  June,  157.5,  at  one  of  the  meetings  held  by  the 
Wardens  of  the  Marches,  for  arrangements  neces- 
jsary  upon  the  Border.    Sir  John  Carmichael,  ances- 
tor of  the  present  Earl  of  Hyndford  ®  was  the  Scottish 
Warden,  and  Sir  John  Forster  held  that  office  on  the 
English  Middle  March.    In  the  course  of  the  day, 
which  was  employed  as  usual  in.  redressing  wrongs, 
a  bill,  or  indictment,  at  the  instance  of  a  Scottish 
complainer,  was  fouled  (t.  e,  found  a   true  bill) 
against  one  Farnstein,  a  notorious  English  freebooter. 
Forster  alleged  that  he  had  fled  from  justice  :  Car- 
michael, considering  this  as  a  pretext  to  avoid  making 
compensation  for  the  felony,  bade  him  '^  play  fair  I " 
to  which  the  haughty  English  warden  retorted,  by 
some  injurious  expressions  respecting  Carmichaers 
family,  and  gave  other  open  signs  of  resentment.  His 
retinue,  chiefly  men  of  Redesdale  and  Tynedale,  the 
most  ferocious  of  the  English  Borderers,  glad  of  any 
pretext  for  a  quarrel,  discharged  a  flight  of  arrows 
among  the  Scots»   A  warm  conflict  ensued,  in  which, 
Carmichael  being  beat  down  and  made  prisoner,  suc- 
cess seemed  at  first  to  incline  to  the  English  side,  till 
the  Tynedale  men,  throwing  themselves  too  greedily 
upon  the  plunder,  fell  into  disorder ;  and  a  body  of 
Jedburgh  citizens  arriving  at  that  instant,  the  skirmish 
terminated  in  a  templete  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
Scots,  who  took  prisoners,  the  English  warden,  James 
Ogle,  Cuthbert  CoUingwood,  Francis  Russell,  son  to 
the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  son-in-law  to  Forster,  some 
of  the  Fen  wicks,  and  several  other  Border  chiefs. 
They  were  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  then  Regent, 
who  detained  them  at  Dalkeith  for  some  days,  till  the 
heat  of  their  resentment  was  abated ;  which  prudent 
precaution  prevented  a  war  betwixt  the  two  king- 
doms.   He  then  dismissed  them  with  great  expres- 
sions of  regard;  and,  to  satisfy  Queen  Elizabeth,?  sent 
Carmichael  to  York  whence  he  was  soon  after  honour- 
ably dismissed.    The  field  of  battle,  called  the  Reid- 
swire, is  a  part  of  the  Carter  Mountain,  about  ten  miles 
from  Jedburgh. — See,  for  these  particulars,  Gods- 
CROFT,  Spottiswoode,  and  Johnstore*s  History^ 


CommiMioners  at  Berwick,  in  (he  year  4587,  may  relate  to  the 
subject  of  the  foresoing  ballad. 

October,  4583. 

Thomaa  Musgrave,  de-  [  Waiter  Soott,  Lalrd'j  SOO  kine  and 
puty  of  BewcasUe,  and  the  <  of  Bnckluih,  and  his  >  oxen,  SOOgait 
tenants,  against  ^oompUces;  for  .        )  and  sheep. 

Introduction  to  tht  Uiitory  of  Wottmoroiandcnd  Cmwberlaiiif,  p.  SI. 

«  The  Utle  of  Hyndford  is  now  exUoct.    1830. 

7  Her  ambissador  at  Edinburgh  reftaaed  to  lie  in  abedof  «tate» 
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Tbe  Editor  has  adopted  the  modern  spelling  of  the 
wordKeidswire,  to  prevent  the  mistake  in  pronuncia- 
tioD  vhidi  might  be  occasioned  by  tbe  use  of  tbe 
Scottish  qu  for  tc.  The  MS.  reads  Rtidsquhair. 
Sicair,  or  Swire,  signiOes  the  descent  of  a  hill ;  and 
the  e|nthet  Ited  is  derived  fropi  the. colour  of  the 
heath,  or,  periiaps,  froai  the  Reid* water,  wiiich  rises 
at  DO  great  distance. 

THE  RAID   OF  THE  REIDSWIRE. 

The  seventh  of  July,  the  suith  to  say. 

At  the  Reidswire  the  tryst  was  set ; 
Oar  wardens  they  affixed  the  day. 

And,  as  they  promised,  so  they  met. 

Alas!  that  day  Til  ne'er  forgett! 
Was  sure  sae  feard,  and  then  sae  faine— 

They  came  tbeare  justice  for  to  gett, 
Will  never  green '  to  come  again. 

Cannichael  *  was  our  warden  then. 

He  caused  the  country  to  conveen ; 
And  tbe  Laird's  Wat,  that  worthie  man,  * 


Brought  in  that  simame  weil  beseen :  * 
The  Armestranges,  that  aye  hae  been 

A  hardy  house,  but  not  a  hail/ 
The  Elliots'  honours  to  maintaine. 

Brought  down  the  lave*  o'  Liddesdale. 

Then  Tividale  came  to  wi'  spied ; 

The  Sheriffe  brought  the  Douglas  down,T 
Wi'  Cranstane,  Gladstain,  good  at  need,  ^ 

Baith  Rewle  water,  and  Hawick  town. 

6eanjeddart  bauldly  made  him  boun, 
Wi'  a*  the  Trumbills,  stronge  and  stout ; 

The  Riitherfoords,  with  grit  renown, 
ConvoyM  the  town  of  Jedburgh  out.  * 

Of  other  clans  I  cannot  tell, 
Because  our  warning  was  not  wide — 

Be  this  our  folks  hae  ta'en  the  fell, 
And  planted  down  paIliones,'<'  there  to  bide. 
We  looked  down  the  other  side. 

And  saw  come  breasting  ower  the  brae, 
Wi'  Sir  John  Forster  for  their  guyde,  " 

Full  fifteen  hundred  men  and  mae. 


*lidi  kad  been  provided  for  bim.  tiU  ihl»  *^  mmUoiw  face  *'  had 
keacaqaired  into.— MoiDiii's  State  Pypcrs,  fol.  it  p.  283. 
*  GretM — ^Long. 

>  Sir  Jofan  Carmicluel  wai  a  (avoarile  of  tlie  regent  Uorton,  by 
I  appointed  Warden  of  the  Middle  Marches,  In  prefer- 
io  IW  Bonier  Chieftains.    With  Uie  like  poHcy,  the  regent 
I  ArcbibaldCarmicliael.  Ihe  warden't  brother,  to  theheirets 
ifEdrom.  in  Ihe  Merse,  much  contrary  to  the  iocliaalion  of  the 
hiy  aad  her  frjendi.     In  like  maoiier  he  compelled  another 
Jane  Sleigh,  of  Camlege,  to  marry  Archibald,  brother  to 
of  Anchinieck,  one  of  hl«  dependents.    By  sncb  arbl* 
Morton  meant  to  strengthen  his  aalhorlly  on  tbe 
a  instead  of  which,  he  hastened  his  fall,  by  giving  disgust 
Ihe  Earl  of  Angus,  and  his  other  friends,  who  had 
rrtakiiT)hrd  in  the  country  for  ages.— Godscboft,  vol.  II. 
pp.  flL  Uiu    Sir  John  Carmicbael,  the  warden,  was  mardered, 
%9ih  J^sne,  IS80.  by  a  parly  of  Borderers,  at  a  place  called  Baes- 
Lociiniabeo,  whither  he  was  going  to  hold  a  court  of 
Two  of  the  ringleaders  In  the  slaughter,  Thomas  Arm- 
called  Ringan'i  Tarn,  and  Adam  Scott,  called  the  Peeket, 
tried  at  Edinburgh  at  the  instance  of  Garmichael  of  Edrom. 
Ikey  were  ooudemned  to  have  their  right  hands  struck  off,  Ihere- 
lo  he  hanged,  and  their  bodies  Ribbeted  on  the  Borough 
;  which  sentf'nce  was  executed  f  4th  November,  1004.    ^'This 
Ferkrtr  said  Birrel  In  his  Diary,  **  was  ane  of  the  most  notilrle 
Aidks  that  ever  raid ;  *'  he  calls  his  name  Steill,  which  appears, 
Irem  fte  record,  to  be  a  mistake.    Four  years  afterwar«ls,  an 
AnsHtooBg,  called  sondy  ofRowanbum,  and  several  others  of 
Am  irsbe,  were  executed  for  tlus  and  other  excesses.— Awka  of 
Jt^^tmrvai  ofUkrse  dales. 

2  Ihe  Chief  wiio  led  out  the  slrname  of  ScoU  npon  this  006»- 
aiaawai  jsaitfa  Salch«rll)  Waller  SooU  of  Ahcrum,  a  natural  son 
of  Vjicr  of  Buccleuch.    The  Laird  of  Bocdeuch  was  then  a 
mmr.  Ihe  ballad  seems  to  have  been  (lopular  in  SalcbeU's  dayi, 
kr  ke  qwAa  it  literally.   He  must,  however,  have  been  mislakeo, 
•  ihiparticaiar;  for  the  family  of  Scott  of  Aucnioi,  In  all  our 
kst<f  €f  geneafogy,  deduce  their  descent  from  the  Scolls  of  Bal- 
earic, itt  Fife,  whom  they  represent.    Tbe  first  of  this  family, 
**U  'm  Roxbuf^gbsbire,  la  stated  In  Dougias'  Baronage  to  have 
kaBaiftft  Scull,  who  purchased  the  laods  uf  Ancrum  in  the 
^«f  Jaaes  Vf.    He  Uierefore  could  not  be  ihe  lair4**  ff^at 
'^  kiiiad,  indeed*  from  the  list  of  Border  families  in  4M7, 
^igfon  to  hare  li«ea  proprietor  of  Ancrum  at  ihe  date  of  Ihe 
^  a  is  plainly  wriUen  in  the  MS.  the  Laird:*  f^at,  1.  e. 
^M'sson  Wal ;  notwithstanding  which,  it  hasalways hitherto 
^  r^%i  the  laird  f^ot.   If  Douglas  be  accurate  in  his  ge- 


nealogy, the  person  meant  most  be  tbe  young  laird  of  Baccleuchr 
afterwards  distinguished  for  the  surprise  of  Carlisle  CastIe.~See 
Kinmmd  f^yUlie,  1  am  the  more  confirmed  in  ibis  opinion,  be- 
cause Kerr  of  Ancrum  was  at  this  time  a  fugitive,  for  slaying  one 
of  the  Rutberfords,  and  tbe  tower  of  Ancrum  given  in  keeping  to 
Ihe  Tumbulh,  his  hereditary  enemies.  His  mother,  however,  a 
daughter  of  Home  of  Wedderburn,  contrived  to  tnrn  out  the 
Turnbulls,  and  poMCss  herself  of  tbe  place  by  surprile.-^ODS- 
ciorr.  vol.  11.  p.  250. 

4  fj^Hl  beteen—VftW  appointed.  The  word  occurs  In  Morle 
Arthur  :  "And  when  Sir  Percelval  saw  this,  he  hied  him  thither, 
and  foond  the  ship  covered  with  silke,  more  blacker  than  any 
beare :  and  therein  was  a  gentlewoman,  of  great  beaotie,  and  she 
was  richly  beteene,  that  none  might  be  better.** 

8  This  clan  are  here  mentioned  as  not  being  hail,  or  whole,  be- 
cause ihey  were  outlawed  or  brokrn  men.  indeed,  many  of  (hem 
had  become  Englishmen,  as  the  phrase  then  went.  Accordingly 
we  find,  from  Patten,  that  forty  of  ihem,  under  Ihe  Laird  of  Man- 
gertoon.  Joined  Somerset,  npon  his  expedition  Into  Scotland.^ 
PATTEif ,  in  DalyelVt  Fragments,  p.  \ .  There  was  an  old  alliance 
betwixt  Ihe  Elliots  and  Armstrongs,  here  alluded  to.  For  the  en- 
terprise of  the  Armstrongs,  against  thfir  native  country,  when 
under  Englbh  assurance,  see  Murdin's  Slate  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
From  which  it  appears,  that,  by  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Evert, 
this  clan  ravaged  almost  the  whole  West  Border  of  Scotland. 

*  £aee— Remainder. 

7  Douglas  of  Cavers,  hereditary  Sheriff  of  Tevlotdalc,  descended 
firom  Black  Archibald,  who  carried  the  standard  of  his  father.  Ihe 
Earl  of  Douglas,  at  the  battle  of  Otterboume.— Jee  the  Ballad  of 
thai  name. 

•  Cranstoun  of  that  Ilk,  ancestor  to  Lord  Craustoon ;  and  Glad- 
stain  of  Gladstalns. 

9  These  were  ancient  and  powerful  clans,  residing  chiefly  upon 
the  river  Jed.  Hence,  they  naturally  conveyed  the  town  of  Jed- 
burgh out.  Although  notorious  freebooters,  ihey  were  s|iecially 
patronised  by  Morton,  who,  by  their  mean»,  endeavoured  lo  coun- 
terpoise the  power  of  Buccleuch  and  Ferniberst,  during  the  civil 
wars  attached  to  the  Queen's  faction.  The  following  fragment  of 
an  old  ballad  is  quoted  in  a  leiter  from  an  aged  gentleman  of  this 
name,  residing  at  New  York,  to  a  friend  in  Scotland  i 

**■  Baald  Riitberrard,  he  waa  foo  stout, 
WI'  a'  bla  Dine  sona  bim  roond  about ; 
Be  led  the  town  o'  Jedhargh  oal. 
All  bravelT  fought  thai  day." 

*«  paf/fonea— Tents, 
sb- John  Forster,  or,  more  properly,  Porreater,  of  Baimbrongb 
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It  grieved  bitn  sair  that  day,  I  trow, 

Wi*  Sir  George  Hearouae  of  Sdiipsydehoase;' 
Because  we  were  not  men  enow, 

Tbey  counted  us  not  worth  a  louse. 

Sir  George  was  gentle,  meek,  and  douse, 
But  he  was  haii  and  het  as  Gre ; 

And  yet,  for  ail  his  cracking  crouse,* 
He  rewd  tiie  raid  o'  the  Reidswire. 

To  deal  with  proud  men  is  but  pain ; 

For  either  must  ye  Gght  or  flee. 
Or  else  no  answer  make  again. 

But  play  the  beast,  and  let  them  be. 

It  was  na  wonder  he  was  hie, 
Had  Tindall,  Reedsdail,^  at  his  hand, 

Wi'  Gukdaill,  Gladsdaillon  the  lee. 
And  Hebsrime,^  and  Northumberland. 

Tett  was  our  meeting  meek  eneugh. 
Begun  wi'  merriment  and  mowes, 

And  at  the  brae,  aboon  the  heugh, 
The  dark  sat  down  to  call  tlie  rowes.* 
And  some  for  kyne,  and  some  for  ewes, 

Caird  in  of  Dandrie,*  Hob,  and  Jock— 
We  saw,  come  marching  ower  the  knows. 

Five  hundred  Fennicks  7  in  a  flock, — 

With  jack  and  speir,  and  bows  all  bent. 

And  warlike  weapons  at  their  will ; 
Although  we  were  na  weel  content. 

Yet,  by  my  troth,  we  fear*d  no  ill. 

Some  gaed  to  drink,  and  some  stude  still. 
And  some  to  cards  and  dice  them  sped  ; 

Till  on  ane  Farnstein  they  fyled  a  bill. 
And  he  was  fugitive  and  fled. 

Carn^jchaell  bade  them  speik  out  plainlie. 


And  cloke  no  eause  for  ill  nor  good ; 
The  other,  answering  him  as  vainlie, 

Began  to  reckon  kin  and  blood  : 

He  raise,  *  and  raxed  him  where  he  stood, 
And  bade  him  match  him  with  his  marrows ; 

Then  Tindaill  heard  them  reasun  rude. 
And  they  loot  off  a  flight  of  arrows. ' 

Then  was  there  nought  but  bow  and  speir. 

And  every  roan  puird  out  a  brand ; 
"  A  Schafton  and  a  Fen  wick"  thare : 

Gude  Symington  was  slain  frae  hand. 

The  Scotsman  cried  on  other  to  stand, 
Frae  time  they  saw  John  Robson  slain — 

What  should  they  cry?  the  King's  command 
Could  cause  no  cowards  turn  again. 

Up  rose  the  laird  to  red  the  cumber, " 

Which  would  not  be  for  all  his  boast ; — 
What  could  we  doe  with  sic  a  namber — 

Fyve  thousand  men  into  a  host  ? 

Then  Henry  Purdie  proved  his  cos^," 
And  very  narrowJie  had  mischief  d  him. 

And  there  we  had  our  warden  lo^t, 
Wert  not  the  grit  God  he  relieved  him. 

Another  throw  the  breiks  him  bair, 

Whill  flatlie  to  the  ground  he  fell : 
Than  thought  I  weel  we  bad  lost  him  there, 

Into  mv  stomach  it  struck  a  knell ! 

Yet  up  he  raise,  the  treuth  to  te41  ye, 
And  laid  about  him  dints  full  dour ; 

His  horsemen  they  raid  sturdily. 
And  stude  about  him  in  the  stoure. 

Then  raise  the  slogan  with  ane  shout— 
*'  Fy,  Tindail,  to  it !  Jedburgh's  here !  " »» 


Abbey,  Warden  of  tbe  Middle  Blarches  io  1561,  was  deputy-gover- 
nor  of  Berwick,  and  governor  of  Balmborough  GasUe.  lie  made 
a  great  figure  on  the  Borders,  and  is  said,  on  his  momiment  at 
Balmborough  church,  lo  have  possessed  ihe  office  of  Warden  of 
Ihe  Mid  Mai'ffhes  for  thirty-seven  years;  indeed,  if  we  can  trust  his 
successor,  Carey,  he  retained  the  situation  until  he  became  rather 
unfit  for  its  active  duties.  His  family  endtd  in  Ihe  imfortunate 
Thomas  Forster,  one  of  ihc  generals  of  the  Northumbrian  insur- 
gents in  1715;  and  the  estate,  being  forfeited,  was  purchased  by 
bis  uncle,  Lord  Crewe,  and  devised  for  the  support  of  his  magnifi- 
cent charily. 

I  George  Heron  Miles  of  Chipchaae  Casde,  probably  the  same 
who  was  slain  at  the  Betdswire,  was  Sheriff  of  Northumberland, 
45th  Elizabeth . 

»  Cracking  crotMe~Tall(ing  big. 

3  These  are  districts,  or  dales,  on  tbe  Eoglhta  Border. 

4  Mr.  (leorge  Ellis  suggests,  with  great  prul>ability,  that  this  is 
a  mistalLe,  not  for  llebburne,  as  the  Editor  stated  in  an  earlier 
edition,  but  for  Hexham,  which,  with  its  -  territory,  formed  a 
county  independent  of  Northumberland,  with  which  it  is  here 
ranked.  ^  Rowes— Koils, 

6  [  Dandrie.  Dandy,  and  Dand,  are  cornipliuos  of  Andrew,  fa- 
miliar in  the  south  of  ScoUand.] 

7  The  Fenwicks ;  a  powerful  and  numerous  Northumberland 
clan.— The  original  s<!at  of  this  ancient  family  was  at  FenwicJL 
tower,  long  since  ruinous ;  but,  from  the  time  of  Heury  IV.,  their 
principal  mansion  was  Wallington.  Sir  John  Feiiwick,  attainted 
and  executed  for  treason  in  the  reign  of  William  lU.,  represented 
the  chieftain  of  this  clan. 

>  Raise— Rose.  AoxedMm^Siretcbed  himself  op.  Marrcwt 
—fi^oalf. 


9  [  *'  I  have  often  tfaonghi,  a  Ane  •abject-  fof  a  Bonier  paiatitf 
oocurs  in  the  old  ballad,  called  Ihe  Raid  of  Uie  Reidswire,  where 
the  Wardens  on  either  side  having  met  on  a  day  of  trace,  their 
armed  followers,  and  the  various  trU>es,  mingled  in  a  friendly 
manner  on  each  side,  Ull,  from  some  accidental  dispute,  voids 
grew  high  between  the  Wardens.  Mntnal  Inwll  followed.  The 
Bnglisfa  chief  addressing  tbe  Scottish— 

*  £alse  and  rax^d  blm  where  be  stood. 

And  bid  bim  malcb  btm  wilh  his  marrows. 
Then  Tynednle  heard  them  reation  rade, 
And  tbey  let  flf  a  flight  of  arrow*.* 

The  two  angry  chieftains,  especially  Forster,  drawing  himself  np 
in  his  pride  and  scorn,  would  make  a  good  group,  backed  by  tbe 
Tynedale  men,  bending  and  drawing  their  bows ;  on  ihe  aides  yon 
might  have  a  group  bnsied  in  their  game,  whom  the  alarm  had  not 
yet  reached ;  another  half  disturbed  \  another,  wliere  they  were 
mouniliig  their  hones,  and  taking  to  iheir  weapons,  with  the  wild 
charactrr  peculiar  lo  the  country.**— rrtter  of  sir  fValier  scM. 
December,  4811.] 

10  Hed  ihe  cttm^er'-Qaell  the  tnmult. 
»  cosi— -Signifies  loss  or  ri»k. 

>•  The  gathering  word  peculiar  to  a  certain  name,  or  set  of  peo- 
ple, was  termed  slogan  or  slnghom^  and  was  always  repealed  at 
an  onset,  as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions,  as  appears  from  tbe 
following  passage  of  an  old  author,  whom  this  custom  seems  to 
have  offended— for  he  complains  **  That,  whereas,  alweys,  bufb 
in  al  tonnes  of  war,  and  In  al  campes  of  armies,  qnietnes  and 
stilnes  without  nols  is  principally  in  the  night,  after  the  watch 
is  set,  observed  (I  need  not  reason  why.)  Yet,  our  northern 
priiken,  the  Borderen*  notwithstanding,  wilh  great  eoormitle. 
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1  trow  he  was  not  half  sae  stout, 
Bol  anis  his  stomach  was  asteir.' 
With  gun  and  genzie, '  bow  and  speir, 

Men  might  see  mony^i  cracked  crown ! 
Bat  up  amang  the  merchant  geir, 

Tbey  were  as  busy  as  we  were  down. 

The  swallow  tail!  frae  tackles  flew, ' 

FiTC  hundredth  Oain*  into  a  flight. 
But  we  had  pestelets  enew, 

And  shot  among  them  as  we  mfght. 

TVithhelp  of  God  the  game  gaed  right, 
Fra  lime  the  foremost  of  them  fell ; 

Then  ower  the  know,  without  goodnight. 
They  ran  with  mony'ashout  and  yell. 

Bat  after  they  had  turned  .backs, 

Yet  Tindail  men  they  turn'd  again, 
And  bad  not  been  the  mercliaut  packs,^ 

There  had  been  mae  of  Scotland  slain. 

But,  Jesu !  if  the  folks  were  fain 
To  put  the  bussing  on  their  thies ; 

And  so  they  fled,  wi*  a'  their  main, 
Down  ower  the  brae,  like  clogged  bees. 

Sir  Francis  RusseP  ta*en  was  there. 

And  hurt,  as  we  hear  men  rehearse ; 
Prood  Wallinton?  was  wounded  sair, 


Albeit  he  be  a  Fennick  fierce. 

But  if  ye  wald  a  souldier  search, 
Among  them  a'  were  ta*en  that  night. 

Was  nane  sae  wordie  to  put  in  verse. 
As  Collingwood, '  that  courteous  knight. 

Toung  Henry  Schafton,  ^  he  is  hurt ; 

A  souMier  shot  him  wi'  a  bow ; 
Scotland  has  cause  to  mak  great  sturt. 

For  laiming  of  the  Laird  of  Mow.  *• 

The  Laird's  Wat  did  wed  indeed ; 
His  friends  stood  stoutlie  by  himsell, 

With  little  Giadstain,  gude  in  need, 
For  Gretein  "  kend  na  gude  be  ill. 

The  Sheriffe  wanted  not  gude  will, 

Howbeit  he  might  not  fight  so  fast ; 
Beanjeddart,  Hundlie,  and  Hunthill,  '* 

Three,  on  they  laid  weel  at  the  last. 

£xcept  the  horsemen  of  the  guard, 
If  I  could  put  men  to  availe. 

None  stoutlier  stood  out  for  their  laird, 
Nor  did  the  lads  of  Liddisdail, 

But  little  harness  had  we  there ; 

But  anld  Badreule  *'  had  on  a  jack. 
And  did  right  weel,  I  you  declare, 

With  all  his  Trumbills  at  his  back. 


^fhs^bl  ne,)  and  not  onlyke  (to  be  plajn)  unto  a  maslerleM 
hoayiiaK  in  a  hie  wey,  wheo  be  bath  lost  him  he  wayled 
hoopfio^  .sum  whistelyuff,  aod  most  with  crying,  a 
BeriFfke!  a  Brt-wyke!  a  Fenwyke!  a  Fenwyke!  a  Bulmer!  a 
or  so  ooiherwlse  u  their  captein's  names  wear,  nerer 
ihoK  Iroabloiis  and  dangerous  noyses  all  Ihe  night  long. 
ik^sayd  ihej  4iid  it  to  fyiid  out  their  captein  and  feliowes;  but 
if  ike  soUkmrs  of  our  oother  countries,  and  sheres  bad  used  the 
r,  in  thai  dase  we  shoold  have  oftymes  bad  the  state  of 
Ijke  the  outrage  of  a  dissolute  hontyng,  than  the 
af  a  wet  ordrcd  army."— Pattir*8  Account  of  Somerset's 
p.  76.~^piMf  Daltill's  Fragments,  Honest 
proeceds,  with  great  prolixity,  to  prove,  (bat  this  was  a 
boDOured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance; 
Ftoellen,  declares,  "  that  such  idle  pribble-prabbles  were 
lo  aU  tbe  good  casloms  and  diaeipUnei  of  war."  Never- 
ihe  coaiun  of  crying  the  slogan,  or.  ensenzie,  is  often 
k»  ia  ^  oar  ancient  histories  and  poems.  It  was  usually 
ic  of  the  clan,  or  place  of  rendeivous.  or  leader.  In  4535, 
led  by  Thomas  of  Boaslyne.  and  William  Moubray, 
Tbe  former  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
bis  toUowers  were  pressing  forward,  shouting 
ilysf/  BosMtyne!"  **Cry  Moubray"  said  the  expiring 
i;  *-*Ros9lyne  Is  gone!**  The  Hlgl)Iand  clans  had  also 
'  appropriate  slogans.  Tb|B  M aedOnaMs cried  Frieh,  (healher;) 
Craig-Ubh ;  tbe  Grants,  Craig^ElaeMe ;  and  the 

'  «h;  e«e.^Till  oeoe  bis  anger  was  set  up., 

•  Cflule—EDgfne  of  war. 

^  Tbe  Sooli,  oo  Ibis  occasion,  seem  to  have  bad  chiefly  flr^ 
SQM;  the  Kf^sliili  retatailog  aUll  Uieir  partiality  fDr  their  ancient 
^^dB,  iIk  loogtMiw.  It  also  appears,  by  a  letter  from  the  Duke 
tfinribii:  lo  Ceefl.  that  the  English  Borderers  were  unskilfai  in 
fcNraM,  or,  as  be  says,  ^*our  countrymen  be  not  so  commyng 
*tt  Aoto  aa  J  vroolde  wrislie."TSee  Mubdin's  state  Papers^  vol. 

i  Phfmr—Arromt ;  hitherto  abanrdly  printed  stain. 

'tte  baUad-maker  here  ascribes  the  victory  lo  the  real  cause ; 

^W  logShh  Borderers  dispersing  to  plunder  the  merchandise, 

^ie  opposfCe  party  Ufn®  ^  recover  from  their  surprise.    It 

^to  hare  been  usual  for  travelling  mercbanla  to  attend  Border 


meetings,  although  one  would  have  thought  Ihe  kind  of  company 
usually  assembled  there  might  have  deterred  them. 

<>  This  genUeman  was  son  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  Warden 
of  the  East  Marches.  He  was,  at  this  time,  chamberlain  of  Ber- 
wick. He  was  afterwards  kUled  In  a  tnj  of  a  similar  nature,  at  a 
Border  meeting  between  the  same  Sir  John  Forster,  (falber-in-Uw 
to  Bossell)  and  Thomas  Ker  of  Faimiburst,  A.  D.  1585. 

7  Fenwick  of  Wallington,  a  powerful  Northumbrian  chief. 

•  Sir  Cathbert  Collingwood  of  Esaliogton,  Sheriff  of  Northum- 
berland, the  lOlh  and  SOlh  of  Elizabeth.  [The  late  gallant  Ad- 
miral Lord  collingwood  was  of  thb  family.]  Besides  these  genUe- 
men,  James  Ogle,  and  many  other  Northumbrians  of  note,  were 
made  prisoners.  Sir  George  Heron,  of  Chipchase  and  Ford,  was 
slain,  to  the  great  regret  of  both  parlies,  being  a  man  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Scots  as  well  as  the  Euglish.  When  the  prisoners 
were  brought  to  Morton,  at  Dalkeilb.  and  among  other  presently 
received  firom  him  some  Scottish  falcons,  one  of  bis  tMn  observ- 
ed, that  tbe  EiigUsh  were  nobly  treated,  since  they  got  live  hawks 
tor  dead  herons. — Godscbopt. 

9  The  Shaftoes'are  an  ancient  family  setUed  at  Bavington,  In 
Nortbamb^rland,  rince  tbe  time  of  Edward  !.;  of  which  SirCutb* 
bert  Shaltoe,  Stieriff  of  NorUiamberiand  in  1795,  is  the  present 
representative. 

>«  An  ancient  family  on  the  Borders.  The  lands  of  Mowe  are 
sitoaled  upon  the  river  Bowmont,  in  Roxburghshire.  The  family 
is  now  represented  by  WiUiam  Molle,  Esq.  of  Mains,  vrho  has  re- 
.  stored  Uie  ancient  speiihig  of  tbe  name.  The  Laird  of  Mowe  here 
mentioned,  was  the  only  genUeman  of  note  kUled  in  the  akbrmlsb 
on  the  Scotlisb  side. 

I  r  Graden.  a  family  of  Kers. 

*«,  Douglas  of  Beai^dari,  an  ancient  branch  of  the  honse  of  Ca- 
vers, poeseasing  property  near  the  Junction  of  Ihe  Jed  and  Tevlot. 
JTUnd/te.— Rulhcriord  of  Hundlie«  or  Ilundalee.  situated,  on  the 
Jed  above  Jedburgh.  Hutithilt. —The  old  tower  of  Hunthill  was 
situated  about  a  mile  above  Jedburgh.  It  was  the  patrimony  of 
an  ancient  family  of  Rutberfbrds.  I  suppose  the  person,  here 
meant,  to  be  the  same  who  is  renowned  in  tradition  by  ihe  name 
of  the  Coek  of  Hunthill.  His  sons  were  executed  lor  March- 
treason,  or  Border-theft,  along  v^ilb  the  Lairds  of  Corbet,  Green- 
head,  and  Overton,  A.  D.  1588.— Jobnstonk's  History^  p.  499. 

<i  Sir  Atidrew  Tombali  of  Bedrule,  upon  Role  Water.    This 
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Gude  Edderstaoe  *  was  not  to  lack, 
Nor  Kirktoan,  Newton,  noble  men !  • 

Thirds  all  the  specials  I  of  speake, 
By  others  that  I  could  not  ken. ' 

Who  did  invent  that  day  of  play, 

We  need  not  fear  to  find  him  soon ; 
For  Sir  John  Forster,  I  dare  well  say. 

Made  us  this  noisome  afternoon. 

Not  that  I  speak  preceislie  out. 
That  he  supposed  it  would  be  perril; 

But  pride,  and  breaking  out  of  feuid, 
GaiT'd  Tindaill  lads  begin  the  quarrel.  * 


KINMONT  WILLIE. 


HETBB  BBFOSC  POBLISBeD. 


In  the  following  rude  strains,  our  forefathers  com- 
memorated one  of  the  last  and  most  gallant  achieve- 
ments performed  upon  the  Border.  The  Editor,  in 
place  of  the  extract  from  Bishop  Spottiswoode's  His- 
tory of  tlie  Church,  is  enabled,  from  a  manuscript 
of  the  period,  the  property. of  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Shawfield,  to  give  a  more  minute  detail  of  this  ce- 
lebrated exploit.  The  MS.  contains  many  curious 
articles  relating  to  the  Highlands  and  Borders,  ar- 
ranged in  a  miscellaneous  order.  They  appear  to 
have  been  a  collection  made  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting Archbishop  Spottiswoode  in  compiling  his 
work. 

**RBLiTIOII  OP  TOB  HiNVB  OF  SDBPBiniNG  OF  TBB  CiSTBLL  OP 
CilBLtLL„  BT  TUB  LOBD  OP  BUCCLEUGB,  IN  THE  LATBB  END  OP 
Q.  EUZABKTB'S  RBIGNB.     (ANKO  4596.) 

"  Thair  was  for  the  tyme  Warden  of  the  West 
Marches  of  England,  for  the  Queene,  the  Lord 
Scroope;^  and  for  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Buccleugh 
had  the  charge  of  Liddisdail;  the  deputies  of  these 
two  ofGcers  having  met  at  a  day.  at  trewis,  as  the 
custome  was,  (when  either  the  Wardens,  in  regard 
of  their  princes  service,  or  thair  ain  private  distrac- 
tionnes,  could  not  meitt  thameselffis,  or  thematteris 
to  be  redressit  was  hot  ordinarie,)  the  place  of  thair 


meiting  was  at  the  Dayholme  of  Kersboup,  quhaire 
a  burne  divides  England  from  Scotland,  and  Liddis- 
daill  from  Bewcastle.  Thair  met  for  the  Lord  of 
Buccleugh,  Robert  Scott  of  Hanyng;  and  for  the 
LordScroope,  Mr.  Salkeld,  a  gentleman  of  that  west 
wardanrie,  that  was  his  deputie  for  the  tyme.  Thair 
was  mutuall  truce  taken,  and  intimation  be  sound  of 
trumpett,  and  proclamation  in  thair  Majesties  names, 
to  the  trouppes  on  both  sydes,  befoir  thair  meiting, 
as  the  custome  was:  wherefore  the  meltings  war 
called  dayes  of  trewis,  seeing  thairthrow  pairties  on 
batthe  sydes,  that*  otherwise  were  under  deidlie  fdd 
and  quarrel,  did  usuallie,  in  peace  and  assurance, 
meit  and  doe  thair  busines,  one  besyde  another, 
and  conversed  mutuallie  and  in  assurance  with  such 
as  they  had  occasion  withall;  upon  the  truce  taken, 
the  officers  or  deputies  keipt  thair  meitting,  made 
mutuall  redress  of  such  wrongs  as  had  occurred  be- 
fore that  tyme,  and  sunderit  in  verie  good  termes, 
ether  partie  returning  homewards.  Be  the  way  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  tenor  of  such  trewis  as 
usuallie  were  taken  betuixt  the  wardaines  or  thair 
deputies  in  the  princes  names  buir,  That  upon  paine 
of  death  presently  to  be  executed,  all  persones  what- 
soever that  came  to  these  meltings,  sould  be  saife  fra 
any  proceiding  or  present  occasioun,  from  the  tyme 
of  meiting  of  the  wardens  or  thair  deputies,  till  the 
nixt  day  at  the  sun  rysing ;  within  such  space  it  wes 
presupposed  that  every  persone  that  came  thair  might 
be  returned  to  thair  houses  ;.for  other  wayes,  where 
at  theiff  meltings  ther  war  usuajlie  manie  pairties 
that  war  under  feid  and  quarrall  ane  with  another, 
the  strongest  syde  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  the  other,  if  the  grudge  had  beine  be- 
tuixt the  wardanes ;  or  the  strongest  of  the  particu- 
lar pairties  of  -ether  syde  might,  seing  the  weiknes 
df  the  other  there,  in  his  returne  homewards  towards 
his  hous,  fra  the.  great  troupe  had  sunderit,  upon 
any  intelligence,  have  taken  the  occasioun  of  revenge 
by  putting  himselfe  ip  his  wSiy.  Now  this  treuce, 
being  thus  wayes  parted,  and  the  busiues  done  by 
the  deputies  that  they  met  for,  th^re  was  one  called 
Williame  Armstronge  of  Kyninmouth,  Scottisman, 
and  a  Borderer,  in  companie  with  the  Scottish  de- 
putie, whomagainst  some  of  the  English  had  quarell. 


old  laird  vti  so  notorfoiu  a  ttiief,  that  the 'principal  gentlemen 
of  the  clans  of  Hume  and  Rerr  refkised  to  sign  a  bond  of  alliance, 
to  which  he,  with  the  Tornbnlls  and  Ralherfords,  was  a  partr ; 
aUeging  that  their  proposed  allies  had  stolen  Hume  of  Wedder- 
burn's  cattle,  the  authority  of  Morion,  however,  compelled 
them  to  digest  the  affront.  The  debate  (and  a  curious  one  it  is) 
may  be  seen  at  length  in  Godscboft,  toI.  1.  p.  S2I .  The  Rulilel^ 
fords  became  more  lawless  after  baring  been  deprived  of  the 
countenance  of  the  court,  for  slaying  the  nephew  of  Forman, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  had  attempted  to  carry  off  the 
heiress  of  Rntherfbrd.  This  lady  was  afterwards  married  to  James 
Stnart  of  Traquair,  son  to  James,  Earl  of  Buchan,  according  to  a 
papal  bull,  dated  9th  November,  4604.  By  this  lady  a  great  esUte 
in  Teviotdaie  fell  to  the  family  of  Traqnair.  which  was  sold  by 
James,  Earl  of  Traqnair,  Lord  High-Treasurer  of  SooUand,  in 
consequence  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  to  which  be  was  reduced, 
by  his  loyal  exertions  in  favour  of  Charles  I. 
'  An  andent  family  of  Rutherftwds ;  1  believe,  indeed,  ihe  most 


ancient  now  extant.  The  family  is  represented  by  John  RoUier- 
ford,  Esq.  of  Bdgersiane.  His  seat  is  about  three  miles  distant 
from  Uie  field  of  baUlQ. 

•  Rirktoun.—the  parish  of  Kirktoon  belonged,  1  believe,  about 
ttiisUme,  to  abranch  of  the  Cavers /amily ;  but  Kirkton  of  Stewart- 
field  Is  mentioned  in  the  Ust  of  Border  elans  in  1 597 .  Newton,-' 
This  Is  probsbly  Grinyslaw  of  Little  Siewloa,  mentioned  in  the 
said  roll  of  Bonier  clans. 

3  rMr'<— These  are.    Bf^— Besides. 

4  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Redes- 
dale  and  Tynedale  men,  may  be  notioed  a  by-law  of  the  incoi^ 
porated  Merchant-adventurers  of  Newcastle,  in  4564.  whieh,  al- 
leging evil  repute  of  these  districts  for  thefts  and  felonies,  enacts, 
that  no  apprentices  shall  be  Uken  "proceeding  from  such  leude 
and  picked  progenitors."  This  law,  though  ia  desuetude,  subsist* 
edunUi4774. 

s  [  Thomas,  Lord  Scroope,  of  Bolton,  was  appointed  Warden  of 
thete  Marches  in  4596] 
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»  vas  alledgeit,  who,  being  sunderit  firom  that  de* 
fntie,  and  ryding  homewards,  his  way  coming  down 
Uddisdaii,  the  which  was  at  that  pairt  dyvtdit  from 
England  by  a  river  e^silie  passable,  called  Liddell, 
nd  the  Inglish  deputie  haiding  his  way  down  the 
Ingtish  syde,  and  within  a  niyle  of  the  utheris  way, 
those  who  had  the  quarrell  against  hym,  (as  after- 
wards the  depvitie  of  England  for  his  excuse  did  pre- 
tcad,)  seing  him  ryding  on  his  ways  bot  with  three 
or  four  in  companie,  and  lyming  for  na  harme,  as 
tiiat  day  fell,  they  brake  a  chace  of  more  than  200 
men  out  of  the  English  trayne,  chases  the  said  Wm. 
of  Kinlnnoonth  more  than  8  or  4  myles,  comes  to 
him,  and  takes  him  prisoner,  brings  him  back  to  the 
deputie.  thinking  to  doe  good  service  by  the  seizing 
of  such  an  offender,  causit  brek  the  truce,  himself 
earned  him  away  with  him  prisoner  to  the  castell  of 
Cairlell.    Whereupon^  seeing  the  samyne  was  done 
to  the  plaine  breache  of  the  trewes,  the  Lord  of 
Boodeogh,  as   the  Kingis  officer,  did  wreat  unto 
Air.  Saikekl,  the  deputie  oi  England,  immediatlie  in 
absenoe  of  the  Lord  Scroop,  for  tlie  redress  thairof. 
Ur.  Salkeld  by  his  anser  did  excuise  himselfe,  and  re* 
fer  the  maitter  to  Ihe  Lord  Scroop,  warden,  who  for 
the  tyme  was  at  a  hous  of  his  owin  in  the  countrey. 
The  Lord  Scroop  thereupon  was  written  unto  in  the 
fiamync  senee  by  the  Lord  of  Buccleugh,  to  wit,  for 
the  setting  the  prisoner  at  libertie  without  condition 
or  bond,  seing  he  was  unlawfuUie  taken,  and  conse- 
quentUe  to  the  tuitch  of  the  king.    It  was  ansered, 
that  he  could  do  nothing  ther  anent,  seing  it  was  so 
bapoed,  and  be  reason  that  the  prisoner  was  such  a 
makCKtor,  without  the  privitie  of  the  Quene  and 
eottBsall  of  England  :  so  as  his  anser  tending  to  the 
delay  of  the  matter,  the  Lord  Buccleugh  being  loath 
to  inlorme  the  Kinge  of  tlie  maitter  least  the  samyn 
might  have  bred  some  mistaking  betueen  the  princes, 
he  made  tryell  for  Mr.  Robert  Bowis,  then  resident 
ambassador  for  the  Queen  in  Scotland ;  who,  upon 
his  desire  and  informatioun,  wrote  furiouslie  unto 
the  Lord  Scroope  for  the  redress  of  the  maitter,. and 
thai  the  maitt^  sould  come  to  no  farther  bearing. 
Clothing  was  done  nor  anserit  till  a  purpose  never- 
nether  upon  the  Kingis  his  masters  awin 
towards  the  warden,  by  the  ambassador  of 
England  first,  and  afterwards  to  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
bad  bf  bis  Majesties  selfe.    Whereupon  the  Lord 
flf  Jhiedecigb,  being  the  Kings  officer,  and  fynding 
his  Majesties  honour  tuitched  so  apparentlie  to  the 
vortf,  he  did  resolve  himselfe  to  seik  the  reliefe  of 
the  prisoaer  by  the  meanes  whereby  it  was  per- 
^imrft,  9od  that  with  such  foirsight  and  regaird  as 
CDoidbe,  tbat  tbroagh  any  rigorous  circumstance  of 
(he  actiocio,  io  regaird  of  the  place  quhairin  he  was 
kmt    the  samjne  sould  breid  no  greater  jarr  be- 
feot  the  priaccB  then  mearlie  that  which  was  to  grow 
^  the  sjmpJ^  reliefe  of  a  prisoner  unlawfullie 
^m.    And  for  such  purpose  the  Lord  of  Buc- 
•^^  opon  intelligence  that  the  Castle  of  Cairleill, 
■be  the  prisoner  was  keept,  was  surpriseahle,  and 
i^  nieaoes    by  seuding  some  persons  of  trust  to 


▼lew  a  postern  gaitt,  and  to  measure  the  height  of  the 
wall  very  closely,  he  did  immediately  draw  togither 
300  horse,  assured  the  place  of  meeting  ane  hour  be- 
fore sunset  at  the  toure  of  Mortoune,  the  which  is 
10  myles  from  Cairleill,  and  upon  the  wat6r  (^Sark, 
in  the  Dehateahle  Land,  quhair  he  h^d  preparatipun 
of  ledders  for  scaleing  the  castle  wall,  and  other  in- 
struments of  iron  for  breking  through  the  wall  and 
foirceing  of  gaites,  if  neid  had  betne.  The  troupe 
being  assembled  at  the  place,  he  mardieth  forwards, 
and  entreth  English  ground  within  six  miles  of  Cair- 
leill, and  passeth  the  water  of  Esk,  quhair  the  Gra- 
hames  did  inhabite,  at  the  falling  of  the  night.  Fra 
he  entred  English  ground,  the  order  was  thus :  ther 
was  sent  some  few  horsmen  before,  all  the  way,  to 
discover,  and  they  were  seconded  by  40  or  50  horse 
in  case  of  any  encounter;  there  was  nixt  them  the 
ledders  carrying  two  and  two  upon  a  horse,  and 
horses  carrying  the  other  instruments  mentionate 
befoir;  and,  last  of  all,  lumselfe  with  the  reste  of 
the  troupe.  He  marched  on  in  this  order,  and  pass- 
eth the  water  of  Eden  about  two  hours  before  day, 
at  the  Stoniehank  beneath  Carleill  brig,  the  water 
being  at  the  tymc;,  threugh  raines  that  had  fallen, 
Weill  thick ;  he  comes  to  the  Sacray,  a  plaine  plaee 
under  the.toune  and  castell',  and  halts  upon  the  syde 
of  a  litle  water  or  burne  that  they  call  Caday.  There 
he  makes  about  80  men  to  light  from  their  horses, 
took  the  ledders  to  be  set  to  the  wail,  and  assayes, 
whilst  the  sentinels  warns  the  top  of  the  wall  above 
thame,  looking  over,  and  crying  and  speaking  ane  to 
another;;  but  that  it  happened  to  fall  to  be  very  dark 
in  the  hindnight,  and  a  litle  mistie.  The  ledders 
proved  too  short  thro'  the  error  of  thame  quha  had 
bene  sent  to  measure  the  wall,  and  could  not  reach 
the  top  of  the  wall ;  and  then  order  was  given  to 
make  use  of  the  otiier  instruments  that  were  earied, 
for  opening  the  wall  a  little,  hard  by  the  posterne, 
the  which  being  set  in  the  way,  the  Lord  of  Buc- 
cleugh seing  the  mater  was  likelie  to  succeed  well, 
and  that  no  discoverie  was,  did  retier  himselfe  for 
the  suretie  of  thame  that  he  had.  set  on  the  castell 
against  the  forceing  of  the  toun,  and  so  pat  himselfe 
and  the  horsemen  betwLxt  the  posterne  of  the  castell 
and.  the  nixt  port  of  the  toune,  upon  the  plaine  field, 
to  assure  the  retreat  of  his  ajn'in  from  the  castell 
againe,  wha  were  sent  also  in  such  competent  num- 
ber as  was  knowne  to  be  able  to  master  thame  that 
was  within,  upon  their  entrie;  quha  did  thereupon 
also  correspond  upon  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
with  a  cry  and  noyse,  the.more  to  confirme  bis  awn^ 
that  ware  gone  upon  the  castell,  and  to  terrific  both 
castell  and  toune  by  ane  imaginatioun  of  a  greater 
force.  They  enter  the  castell,  the  first  of  thame 
single,  by  the  overture  tiiat  was  made,  and  than 
brake  oppen  immediatelie  the  posterne  with  such 
instruments  as  was  fitt  to  mak  passage  to  the  greater 
number.  Tbair  did  occur  to  tlieme,  at  their  firste 
entrie,  allannerlie  the  watchmen  or  si^ntinells,  and 
some  others  after  upon  the  alarm,  with  the  weapons 
they  bad.    Bot  after  they  were  put  back  and  seal- 
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tered,  the  rest  that  was  within  doors  heiring  the 
noyse  of  the  trumpet  within,  and  that  the  casteil  was 
entered,  and  the  noyse  of  others  without,  both  the 
Lord  Scroope  himselfe  and  his  d^uty  Salkeld  being 
thair  with  the  garrisone  and  his  awin  retinew,  did 
keip  thamselffis  close.  The  prisoner  was.  taken  out 
<^  the  hous  quhair  he  was  keiped,  the  which  was 
knowne  to  the  Lord  of  Buccleuch,  hrs  sending  a 
woman  upon  pretext  the  day  befoir  to  visite  the  pri- 
soner, quha  reporting  quhat  place  he  was  keiped  in, 
ther  lacked  not  persones  enough  thaire  that  knew 
all  the  rewmes  thaire,  and  so  went  directlie  after  the 
rencounter  with  the  watchmen,  and  sum  other  with 
them  that  came  to  the  alarum  to  the  place,  and 
brought  him  furth,  and  so  be  tlie  postcrne  gat  away ; 
some  other  prisoners  were  brought  out  that  were 
taken  in  ^e  rancounter,  the  which,  were  presen tlie 
returned  into  the  casteil  againe  by  the  Lord  of  Buc- 
cleogh,  and  any  uther  spoylle  or  butting  also  hin- 
derit,  that  not  so  much  as  any  uther  doore  that  was 
opin  within  the  casteil  was  entered  but  that  quhair 
the  prisoner  was,  the  which  was  broken  up^  nor 
uther  that  was  shut  so  much  as  knocket  at,  tho'  they 
that  enterit  might  have  taken  prisoners  the  warden 
and  all  the  prisoners  that  was  there,  and  made  prey 
of  the  haill  guids,  seing  tltey  war  maisters  of  the 
casteil ;  such  was  the  reguard  of  the  Lord  of  Buc- 
cleaghe,  and  the  strict  order  that  he  gave,  being 
.present  himselfe,  that  he  walde  not  have  any  cir- 
cumstance to  fall  out  in  that  action,  in  sua  farr  as  it 
could  have  bene  eschewed,  that  could  have  given  the 
least  cause  of  offence  either  to  the  King  hi^  master 
or  to  the.  late  Queen.  By  which  bringing  furth  of 
the  prisoner  the  toun  and  casteil  was  in  a  great  fear 
and  alarum,  and  was  a  putting  of  thameseiffis  in 
armes;  drums  war  beatting,  belles  ringing,  and 
bealles  put  on-  the  top  of  the  casteil  to  warne  the 
countHe.  The  day  was  brokin,  and  so  the  inter- 
pryse  having  so  weill  succeidit,  the  Lord  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  after  that  these  [that]  went  upon  the  casteil, 
and  the  prisoner,  were  reteired  and  horsed,  marched 
close  by  the  Sarkage  againe  to  the  river  at  the  Stai- 
niebank;  where  upon  the  alarum  in  the  casteil  and 
toune,  some  were  assembled  in  the  farre  syde  in,  the 
passage;  and  so  having  to  that  tyme  retiered  himselfe 
close  and  without  any  noyse  from  the  casteil,  he 
causit  sound  up  his  trumpet  befoir  he  tuik  the  river, 
H  being  both  mistie  and  dark,  though  the  day  was 
brokin,  to  the  end  both  to  encourage  his  owne,  and 
to  let  thame  that  war  abyding  him  upon  the  passage 
know  that  he  luikit  for  and  was  [ready]  to  receave  any 
charge,  that  they  sould  offer  him;  quhairupon  they 
made  choyse  to  luik  to  him  and  give  him  way,  and 
not  adventure  upon  so  doubtful!  ane  event  with  him, 
wha  behoved  to  reteire  him  homewards,  and  not 
living  thaire,  if  he  could  choyse,  after  such  an  useage 
of  his  hoist.  So  having  past  the  river,  the  day  began 
to  grow  light,  and  he  did  reteire  himselfe  in  order 


throw  the  Grahames  of  Esk  and  Levin,  and  came 
back  to  Scottis  ground  at  about  two  hours  after  ^an- 
rysing,  and  sp  homewards." 

The  consequences  of  the  enterprise  are  thus  men- 
tioned by  Spottiswoode : — 

''This  fell  out  the  13th  of  April,  1596.  The 
Queen  of  England,  having  notice  sent  her  of  what 
was  done,  stormed  not  a  little.  One  of  her  chief 
castles  surprised,  a  prisoner  taken  forth  of  the  hands 
of  tlie  warden,  and  carried  away,  so  far  within  Eng- 
land, she  esteeined  a  great  affront.  The  lieger,'  Mr. 
Bowes,  in  a  frequent  convention  kept  at  Edinburgh, 
the  22d  of  May,  did,  as  he  was  charged,  in  a  long 
oration,  aggravate  the  heinousness  of  the  fact,  con- 
cluding that  peace  could  not  longer  continue  betwixt 
the  two  realms,  unless  Bacleuch  were  delivered  in 
England,  to  be  punished  at  the  Queen's  pleasure. 
Bacleuch  compearing,  and  charged  with  the  fact, 
made  answer, — ^That  he  went  not  into  England 
with  intention  to  assault  any  of  the  Queen's  houses, 
or  to  do  wrong  to  any  of  her  subjects,  but  only  to 
relieve  a  subject  of  Scotland  unlawfully  taken,  and 
more  unlawfully  detained;  that,  in  the  time  of  a  ge- 
neral assurance,  in  a  day  of  truce,  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner against  all  order,  neither  did  he  attempt  tiis 
relief  till  redress  was  refused;  and  that  he  had  car- 
ried  the  business  in  such  a  moderate  manner,  as  no 
hostility  was  committed,  nor  the  least  wrong  offered 
to  any  within  the  castle ;  yet  was  he  content,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  treaties  observed  betwixt  the  two 
realms,  when  as  mutual  injuries  were  alleged,  to  be 
tried  by  the  commissioners  that  it  should  please  their 
Majesties  to  appoint,  and  submit  himself  to  that 
which  they  should  decern.'— The  convention,  esteem- 
ing the  answer  reasonable,  did' acquaint  the  ambas- 
sador therewith,  and  offered  to  send  commissioners 
to  the  Borders,  with  all  diligence,  to  treat  with  such 
as  the  Queen  should  be  pleased  to  appoint  for  her 
part. 

"  But  she,  not  satisfied  with  the  answer,  refused 
to  appoint  any  commissioners;  whereupon  the  council 
of  England  did  renew  the  complaint  in  July  there- 
after; and  the  business  being  of  new  agitated,  it  was 
resolved  of  as  before,  and  that  the  same  should  be 
remitted  to  the  trial  of  commissioners;  the  King  pro- 
testing, 'that  he  might,  with  great  reason,  crave  the 
delivery  of  Lord  Scroope,  for  the  injury  committed  by 
his  deputy,  it  h^ing  less  favourable  to  take  a  prisoner, 
than  relieve  him  that  is  unlawfully  taken ;  yet,  for 
the  continuing  of  peace,  he  would  forbear  to  do  it, 
and  omit  nothing,  on  hjs  part,  that  could  be  desired, 
either  in  equity,  or  by  the  laws  of  friendship.' — ^Tbe 
Borders,  in  the  meantime,  making  daily  incursfons 
one  upon  another,  filled  all  their  parts  with  trouble, 
the  English  being  continually  put  to  the  worse ;  neither 
were  they  made  quiet,  till,  for  satisfying  tlie  Queen, 
the  Laird  of  Bacleuch  was  first  committed  in  St.  An- 
drews, and  afterwards  entered  in  England,  where 
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he  ramified  not  long.''  '^-SPOTTistvooDE's  History 
^tke  Church  ofSc^iiand,  pp.  4U,  416,  Ed,  1677. 
Scott  of  Satchells,  in  the  extraordinary  poetical 
poibrmance,  which  lie  has  been  pleased  to  entitle  A 
fliilory  ofcAe  Nante  of  Scott,  (published  1688,)  dwells, 
vith  great  pleasure,  upon  this  gallant  achievement, 
atvbidi,  it  would  seem,  his  father  had  been  present. 
Be  also  mentions,  that  the  Laird  of  buocleuch  em- 
ployid  the  serrices  of  the  younger  sons  and  brothers 
onlr  of  his  dan,  lest  the  name  should  have  been 
weakened  by  the  landed  men  incurring  forfeiture. 
But  he  adds,  that  three  gentlemen  of  estate  insisted 
open  attending  their  chief,  notwithstanding  this  pro- 
hibition. These  were,  the  Lairds  of  Harden  and 
Gommonside,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  the  Stobbs,  a 
reiatioo  of  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch,  and  ancestor  to 
Ibe present  Sir  William  Elliot,  Bart.  In  many  things 
Satchells  agrees  with  the  ballads  current  in  his  time, 
from  which.  Id  all  probability,  be  derived  roost  of 
bis  information  as  to  past  events,  and  from  which 
be  someliffles  pirates  whole  verses,  as  noticed  in  the 
aoDOtatJons  upon  the  Raid  of  the  Reidswire.  In  the 
present  instance,  he  mentions  the  prisoner's  large 
sfmrt,  (alhiding  to  the  fetters,)  and  some  other  little 
iaeidents  noticed  in  the  ballad,  which  were,  there- 
fore, probably  well  known  in  his  days. 

All  coDtemporary  historians  unite  in  extolling  the 
deed  itself  as  the  most  daring  and  well-conducted 
achieiement  of  that  age.    *•*-  Andax  facintu,  cum  mo- 
d»M  ««]!«,  in  urbe  mcenilnu  el  mullitudine  oppida- 
munita,  et  callidtK  audaciiB,  vix  ullo  obmti 
folmtJ^ — ^JoHissToni  Hutoria,  Ed,  Amstwi, 
p.  Hi.    Birrel,  in  his  gossiping  way,  says,  the  ex- 
ploit was  performed  ^^  with  shouting  and  crying,  and 
«Mnd  cf  trumpet,  puttand  the  said  toun  and  countrie 
in  sic  ane  fray,  that  the  like-  of  sic  ane  wassaladge 
was  oerer  done  since  tlie  memory  of  man,  no  not  in 
Wallaee  dayis." — Bibbel's  Diary,  April  6,  1596. 
lliKgood  old  citizen  of  Edinburgh  also  mentions  an- 
edier  incident,  which  I  think  proper  to  insert  here, 
Ms  as  relating  to  the  personages  mentioned  in  the 
fiiikraring  ballad,  and  as  tending  to  show  the  light  in 
vkich  the  men  of  the  Border  were  regarded,  even  at 
Ms  bte  period,  by  their  fel low-subjects.    The  author 
ii  talking  cf  the  King's  return  to  Edinburgh,  after  the 
fisgraee  which  he  had  sustained  there,  during  the 
riot  exdted  by  the  seditious  ministers,  on  Decem- 
ber 17, 1396.     Proclamation  had  been  made,  that  the 
Eari  «f  Mar  should  keep  the  West  Port,  Lord  Seaton 
the  Xefher-Bow,  and  Buccleuch,  with  sundry  others, 
the  i^gfa  Gate.     '^  Upon  the  morn  at  this  time,  and 
this  day,  there  was  ane  grate  rumour  and  word 
tg  the  tounes-men,  that  the  Kinges  M.  soutd  send 
»  Wi7/  Kinmonde,  the  common  thieffe,  and  so  many 
iBidilande  men  as  sould  spulyiethe  toun  of  Edin- 
^f^.    Upon  the  whilk,  the  haill  merchants  tuik 


their  hail  gear  out  of  their  buiths  or  chops,  and  tran- 
sportit  the  some  to  the  strongest  hous  that  was  in 
the  toune,  and  remained  in  the  said  hous,  thair,  with 
thameselfis,  thair  servants,  and  luiking  for  nothing  hot 
that  thaye  sould  have  been  all  spulyeit.  Sic  lyke  the 
hail  craftsmen  and  commons  'convenit  themselfis, 
their  best  guidis,  as  it  wer  ten  or  twelve  househoides 
in  ane,  whiik  wesi  the  strongest  hous,  and  might  be 
best  kepit  from  spuilyeing  or  burning,  with  bagbut, 
pistolet,  and  other  sic  armour,  as  might  best  defend 
themselfis.  Judge,  gentii  reader,  gifl  this  was 
pUying."  The  fear  of  the  Borderers  being  thus  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  contumacious  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh, James  obtained  a  quiet  hearing  for  one  of  his 
favourite  orisons,  or  harangues,  and  was  finally  en- 
abled to  prescribe  terms  to  his  fanatic  metropolis. 
Good  discipline  was,  however,  maintained  by  the 
chiefs  upon  this  occasion ;  although  the  fears  of  the 
inhabitants  were  but  too  well  grounded,  considering 
what  had  happened  in  Stirling  ten  years  before,  when 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  attended  by  Home,  Buccleuch, 
and  other  Border  chieftains,  marched  thither  to  re- 
move the  Earl  of  Arran  from  the  King's  councils :  the 
town  was  miserably  pillaged  by.  the  Borderers,  par- 
ticularly by  a  party  of  Armstrongs,  under  this  very 
Kinmont  Willie,  who  not  only  made  prey  of  horses 
and  cattle,  but  even  of  the  very  iron  grating  of  the 
windows.— JoHNSTONiJ7t«forta,  p.  102,  Ed.Amstwt. 
— ^M oysb's  Memoirs,  p.  100. 

The  renown  of  Kinmont  Willie  is  not  surprising, 
since,  in  1687,  the  apprehending  that  freebooter,  and 
Bobert  Maxwell,  natural  brother  to  the  Lord  Max- 
well, was  the  main,  but  unaccomplished,  object  of  a 
royal  expedition  to  Dumfries.  Rex ....  Robertum 
Maxvaliium  .....  6f  Gulielmum  Armstrangum 
Kinmonthum  lalrociniis  inteslinis  exlemisque  fit* 
motum,  conquiri  jubet.  Missi  e  ministerio  regio  qui 
per  aspera  (oca  vitabundos  persequuntur,  magnoque 
incommodo  a/}letun(.  At  ilii  latebris  aut  silvis  se 
efipiunt.*' — Johnstoni  Hisloria,  p.  1S8.  About 
this  time,  it  is  possible  that  Kinmont  Willie  may 
have  held  some  connexion  with  the  Maxwells,  though 
afterwards  a  retainer  to  Buccleuch,  the  enemy  of  that 
tribe.  At  least,  the  Editor  finds,  that,  in' a  bond  of 
manrent,  granted  by  Simon  Elliot  of  Wh>iheuch,  in 
Liddesdale,  to  Lord  Maxwell,  styled  therein  Earl  of 
Morton,  dated  February  28,  1599,  William  Arm- 
sti^ong,  called  Will  of  Kinmond,  appears  as  a  wit- 
ness.— Symb's  MSS.  According  to  Satchells,  this 
freebooter  was  descended  of  Johne  Armstrong  of  Git- 
nockie.  (See  ballad,  p.  392  vol.  i.) — Est  injuvencis,  est 
el  in  equis,  palrum  virtus.  In  fact,  his  rapacity  made 
his  very  name  proverbial.  Mas  James  Melvine,  in 
urging  reasons  against  subscribing  tlie  act  of  su- 
premacy, in  1684,  asks  ironically,  ^'Who  shall  take 
order  with  vice  and  wickedness?    The  court  and 


iSy  in  tin's  last  particular,  rather  inaccurate.    Buc- 
imlMd  delivered  into  Kosland.  bot  this  was  done  io 
oT  Ifae  judgment  of  commissioners  of  both  nations, 


who  met  at  Berwick  the  same  year.  And  his  delivery  took  place,, 
less  on  account  of  Uie  raid  of  Carlisle,  than  of  a  second  exploit  o( 
the  Mine  aatare,  to  be  noticed  hereafter. 
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bishops?  As  well  as  Marline  Elliot,  and  Will  of 
Kinmont,  with  stealing  upon  the  Borders!" — C^l- 
DEBWOOD,  p.  168. 

This  affair  of  Kinmont  Willie  was  not  the  only  oc- 
casion upon  which  the  undaunted  keeper  of  Liddesdale 
gave  offence  to  the  haughty  Elizabeth.  For,  even 
before  this  business  was  settled,  certain  of  the  Eng- 
lish Borderers  having  invaded  Liddesdale,  and  wasted 
the  country,  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch  retaliated  the  in- 
jury by  a  raid  into  England,  in  which  he  not  only 
brought  off  much  spoil,  but  apprehended  thirty-six  of 
the  Tynedale  thieves,  all  of  whom  he  put  to  death. — 
Spottiswoodb,  p.  450.  How  highly  the  Queen  of 
England's  resentment  blazed  on  this  occasion,  may  be 
judged  from  the  preface  to  her  letter  to  Bowes,  then 
her  ambassador  in  Scotland.  ^^  I  wonder  how  base- 
minded  that  King  thinks  me,  that,  with  patience,  I  can 
digest  this  dishonourable  *******.  Let  him  know, 
therefore,  that  I  will  have  satisfaction,  or  else*****." 
These  broken  words  of  ire  are  inserted  betwixt  the 
subscription  and  the  address  of  the  letter.— -Rymeb, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  318.  Indeed,  so  deadly  was  the  resent- 
ment of  the  English,  on  account  of  the  affronts  put 
upon  them  by  this  .formidable  chieftain,  that  there 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  a  plan  formed  (not,  as 
was  alleged,  without  Elizabeth's  privity)  to  assassi- 
nate Buccleuch.— Rymeb,  vol.  xvi.  p.  107.  The  matter 
was  at  length  arranged  by  the  commissioners  of  both 
nations  in  Berwick,  by  whom  it  was  agreed  that  de- 
linquents should  be  delivered  up  on  both  sides,  and 
that  the  chiefs  themselves  should  enter  into  ward  in 
the  opposite  countries  till  these  were  given  up,  and 
pledges  granted  for  the  future  maintenance  of  the 
quiet  of  the  Borders.  Buccleuch  ancl  Sir  Robert  Ker 
of  Cessford  (ancestor  of  tlie  Duke  of  Roxburghe)  ap- 
pear to  have  struggled  hard  against  complying  with 
this  regulation ;  s6  much  so,  that  it  required  all  James's 
authority  to  bring  to  order  these  two  powerful  chiefs. 
<— Rymkr,  vol.  xvi.  p.  322. — Spottiswoodb,  p.  448. 
— Cabby's  Memoirs,  p.  131,  el  sequen. — When  at 
length  they  appeared,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
themselves  up  to  be  warded  at  Berwick,  an  incident 
took  place,  which  nearly  occasioned  a  revival  of  the 
deadly  feud  which  foriperly  subsisted  between  the 
Scotts  and  the  Ker$.  Buccleucli  had  chosen,  for  his 
guardian,  during  his  residence  in  England,  Sir  Wil- 


liam Selby,  master  of  the  oi'duance  at  Berwick,  and 
accordingly  gave  himself  into  his  bands.  Sir  Robert 
Ker  was  about  to  do  the  same,  when  a  pistol  was 
discharged  by  one  of  his  retinue,  and  the  cry  of  treason 
was  raised.  Had  not  the  Earl  of  Home  been  present, 
with  a  party  of  Mersemen,  to  preserve  order,  a  dread- 
ful tumult  would  probably  have  ensued.  As  it  was, 
tlie  English  commissioners  returned  in  dismay  to 
Berwick,  much  disposed  to  wreak  their  displeasure 
on  Buccleuch ;  and  he,  on  his  side,  mortally  offended 
with  Cessford,  by  whose  means,  as  he  conceived,  he 
had  been  placed  in  circumstances  of  so  much  danger. 
Sir  Robert  Ker,  however,  appeased  all  parties,  by  de- 
livering himself  up  to  ward  in  England ;  on  which  oc- 
Ciision  he  magnanimously  choose  for  his  guardian  Sir 
Robert  Carey,  Deputy-warden  of  the  East  Marches, 
notwithstanding  various  causes  of  animosity  which 
existed  betwixt  them.  The  hospitality  of  Carey 
equalled  the  generous  conOdence  of  Cessford,  and  a 
firm  friendship  was  the  consequence. '  Buccleuch 
appears  to  have  remained  in  England  from  October, 
4697,  tin  February,  1598.  —  Johnstoni  Hisloria, 
p.  231.— Spottiswoodb,  ul  supra.  According  to 
ancient  family  tradition,  Buccleuch  was  presented  to 
Elizabeth,  who,  with  her  usual  rough  and  peremptory 
address,  demanded  of  him,  '^  how  he  dared  to  under- 
take an  enterprise  so  desperate  and  presumptuous?" 
— *^  What  is  it,"  answered  the  undaunted  chieftain, 
^^  what  is  it  that  a  man  dares  not  do.' "  Elizabeth, 
struck  with  the  reply,  turned  to  a  lord  in  waiting; 
*'  With  ten  thousand  such  men,"  said  she,  ^^  our  bro- 
ther of  Scotland  might  shake  the  firmest  throne  of 
Europe.'*  Luckily,  perhaps,  for  the  murderess  of 
Queen -Mary,  James's  talents  did  not  lie  tliat  way. 

The  articles,  settled  by  the  commissioners  at  Ber- 
wick, were  highly  favourable  to  the  peace  of  the  Bor- 
der. They  may  be  seen  at  large  in  the  Border  Laws, 
pw  103 .  By  article  sixth,  all  wardens  and  keepers  are 
discharged  from  seeking  reparation  of  injuries,  in 
the  ancient  hostile  mode  of  riding,  or  causing  to  ride, 
in  warlike  manner  against  the  opposite  March ;  and 
that  under  the  highest  penalty,  unless  authorized  by 
a  warrant  under  the  hand  of  their  Sovereign.  The 
mention  of  the  word  keeper  alludes  obviously  to  the 
above-mentioned  reprisals,  made  by  Buccleuch,  in  the 
capacity  of  keeper  of  Liddesdale. 


I  Sacb  tnU9  of  genfrosity  ilinminate  the  dark  period  of  which 
we  treat  Carey's  conduct  on  this  occasion  almost  alooes  for  Uie 
cold  and  unfeeling  policy  with  which  he  watched  the  closing  mo- 
ments of  his  henel'actress,  EIizal>e(h,  impatient  till  remorse  and 
sorrow  should  extort  her  last  sigh,  that  he  might  lay  the  foundation 
of  his  future  fa?our  wiih  her  successor,  by  carrying  him  the  first 
tidings  of  her  death.— Caret's  Memoirs^  p.  172,  et  sequen.  It 
would  appear  that  Sir  Robert  Ker  was  soon  afterwards  committed 
to  the  euittody  of  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  for  there  is  extant  a 
letter  from  that  prelate  to  the  lord-treasurer,  desiring  Instructions 
about  the  mode  of  keeping  this  noble  hostage.  "  1  understand/' 
saith  he,  **that  the  gentleman  is  wise  and  raliant,  but  somewhat 
haughty  here,  and  resolute;  1  would  pray  your  lordship,  that  I 
may  have  directions  whether  he  ikiay  not  go  with  his  keeper  in  my 
company,  to  sermons ;  and  wheUier  he  may  not  someUmes  dine 
with  the  cotmcil,  as  the  last  hostages  dU ;  and,  thirdly,  whether  be 


may  sometimes  be  brought  to  silUng  to  the  common4iall,  where  he 
may  sec  how  cafeful  her  Majesty  is  that  (he  poorest  subject  in  her 
kingdom  may  have  their  right,  and  tint  her  people  seek  remedy  by 
law,  and  not  by  aYenging  themselves.  Perhaps  it  may  do  htm 
good  as  long  as  he  ilTeth."— Stiype's  Annais,  ad  annum  199T. 
It  would  ap))ear  from  this  letter,  that  the  treatment  of  the  hostages 
was  liberal :  though  one  can  hjrdly  suppress  a  smile  at  the  seal  of 
the  good  bishop  fur  the  convctsion  of  th^  Scottish  chiffiain  to  a 
more  Christian  mode  of  Ihinkiog  than  was  common  among  the 
Bordei-ers  of  that  day.  The  d^e  is  Pebmary  SS,  f597,  which  Is 
somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  with  those  given  by  the  Scotlisli 
historians.  Another  letter  follows,  stating,  that  Sir  Robert,  hav- 
ing been  used  to  open  air,  prayed  for  more  liberty  for  his  health's 
sake,  "offering  his  wonl.  which.  It'Ts  said,  he  doth  chiefly  regard, 
that  he  would  be  Inic  ptisoner."~STBVPE,  ibid. 
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This  ballad  19  preserved,  by  tradition,  on  the  West 
Borders,  bat  much  mangled  by  reciters ;  so  that  some 
eoDJectoral  emendations  have  been  absolutely  neoes- 
ary  to  render  it  intelligible.  In  particular,  the  Eden 
has  been  substituted  for  the  Eske,  p.  88,  the  latter 
name  being  inconsistent  with  geography. 


KINMONT  WILLIE. 

0  have  ye  na  beard  o'  the  fause  Sakelde  ? ' 

0  have  ye  na  heard  0'  the  keen  Lord  Scroope? 
How  they  bae  ta*en  bauld  Kinmont  Willie,  • 

On  Haiibee  to  hang  him  up?' 

Had  Willie  had  but  twenty  men, 

But  twenty  men  as  stout  as  he, 
Fause  Sakelde  had  never  the  Kiumont  ta*en, 

wr  eight  score  in  his  cumpanie. 

They  band  his  legs  beneath  the  steed,  ^ 

They  tied  bis  hands  behind  his  back  ; 

Ibcy  guarded  him,  fi?6some  on  each  side. 
And  they  brought  bimower  the  Liddel-rack.^ 

The?  led  him  thro'  the  Liddel-rack, 

And  also  thro'  the  Carlisle  sands ; 
Ibcy  brought  him  to  Carlisle  castell. 

To  be  at  my  Lord  Scroope's  commands. 

^*My  hands  are  tied,  but  my  tongue  is  free, 
And  whae  will  dare  this  deed  avow  ? 

Or  answer  by  the  Border  law? 
Or  answer  to  the  bauld  Buccleuch  ?  " — 

^'Kow  baud  thy  tongue,  thou  rank  reiver! 
There's  never  a  Scot  shall  set  thee  free  : 
Before  je  cross  my  castle  yate, 

1  trow  ye  shall  take  farewell  o'  me.' 


f> 


'Fear  na  ye  that,  my  lord,"  quo'  Willie : 
'^By  the  faith  0'  my  body,  Lord  Scroope,"  he  said, 

"  I  never  yet  lodged  in  a  hostelrie, ' 
But  I  paid  my  lawing  *  before  I  gaed." — 


word  is  gane  to  the  bauld  K^per, 
la  Branksome  Ha',  where  that  he  lay, 
Ibat  Lord  Scroope  has  ta'en  the  Kinmont  Willie, 
Between  the  hours  of  night  and  day. 


He  has  ta'en  the  table  wi'  his  hand. 
He  garr'd  the  red  wine  spring  on  hi( 

''  Now  Christ's  curse  on  my  head,"  he  said, 
*'But  avenged  of  Lord  Scroope  I'll  be! 

*'0  is  my  basnet?  a  widow^s  curch?' 
Or  my  lance  a  wand  of  the  willow-tree? 

Or  my  arm  a  ladye's  lilye  hand. 
That  an  English  lord  should  lightly '  me! 

"  And  have  they  ta'en  him,  Kinmont  Willie, 

Against  the  truce  of  Border  tide? 
And  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Buccleuch 

Is  Keeper  here  on  the  Scottish  side? 

^^  And  have  they  e'en  ta'en  him,  Kinmont  Willie, 

Withouteu  either  dread  or  fear  ? 
And  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Buccleuch 

Can  back  a  steed,  or  shake  a  spear  ? 

'^0  were  there  war  between  the  lands, 

As  well  I  wot  that  there  is  none, 
I  would  slight  Carlisle  castell  high. 

Though  it  were  builded  of  marble  stone. 

*^ I  would  set  that  castell  in  a  low," 

And  sloken  it  with  English  blood! 
There's  never  a  man  in  Cumberland,  . 

Should  ken  where  Carlisle  castell  stood. 

• 

*'*'  But  since  nae  war's  between  the  lands. 
And  there  is  peace,  and  peace  should  be ; 

rU  neither  harm  £nglish  lad  or  lass. 
And  yet  the  Kinmont  freed  shall  be ! " 


He  has  call'd  him  forty  Marchmen  bauld, 
I  trow  they  were  of  his  ain  name. 

Except  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  call'd 
The  Laird  of  Stobs,  I  mean  the  same. 

He  has  call'd  him  forty  Marchmen  bauld. 
Were  kinsmen  to  the  bauld  Buccleucli ; 

With  spur  on  heel,  and  splent  on  spauld, " 
And  gleuves  of  green,  and  feathers  blue. 

There  were  five  and  five  before  them  a', 
Wi'  hunting-horns  and  bugles  bright : 

And  five  and  five  came  wi'  Buccleuch, 
Like  warden's  men,  array'd  for  fight. 

And  five  and  five,  like  a  mason  gang. 
That  carried  the  ladders  lang  and  hie; 


Tie  Saikeides.  or  Sakeldes,  were  a  powerftil  nimily  tn  Cum- 
:.  among  64her  manors.  Uiat  of  Corby,  before  it 
bMo  Ibe  poaaeasion  of  Uie  Howards,  in  (he  beginning  of  Ibe 
oeolarj.    A  sUvnge  stratagem  was  pracUied  by  an 
;  caBed  Jock  Grcme  of  Uie  Pearlree,  upon  Mr.  Salitelde, 
of  CmoberlaDd ;  who  b  probably  ibe  person  alluded  to  in 
Ibe  fact  it  slated  to  ba?e  happened  late  in  Elizabeth's 
The  hroihtr  of  this  freebooter  was  lying  in  Carlisle  Jail  for 
when  Jock  of  Ibe  Peartree  came  riding  past  the  gate  of 
^  Came.   A  cblf d  ot  4he  sheriff  was  playing  before  the  door, 

an  apple,  sayhig,  **  Master,  will  you  ride  ?  " 
y  coiBBcsstiDS,  Gneme  took  him  up  before  him,  car- 
'^^MoSooUiod,  and  woald  never  part  with  him,  till  he  had 


his  brother  sal!e  fh)m  the  gallows.  There  is  no  hbtorical  ground 
for  supposing,  eltlier  that  Salkelde,  or  any  one  else,  lost  his  life  In 
the  raid  of  Carlisle. 

>  In  the  list  of  Border  clans.  1597,  Will  of  Kinmonth,  with 
Kyrstie  Arroestrange,  and  John  Skynbanke,  are  mentioned  as  lead- 
ers of  a  band  of  Armstrongs  called  SancUe*  Bofmett  inhabiting  the 
Debateable  Land. 

3  Haribee  u  the  place  of  execntton  at  Carlisle. 

4  The  Liddel-rack  is  a  ford  on  the  Liddel. 

s  BotUlrie—lna,—^  Zoipin^— Reckoning.— 7  iVaMel— Hebnet. 

•  CHrcA-ColL— 9  £(0At/y-Set  light  by. 

>o  £010— Flame. 

« •  splent  on  epauid^Armoai  on  shonlder. 
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And  five  and  five,  like  broken  men ; 
And  so  they  reach'd  the  Woodbouselee.  * 

And  as  we  crossM  the  Bateable  Land, 
When  to  the  English  side  we  held, 

The  first  o*  men  that  we  met  wi', 
Whae  sould  it  be  but  fause  Sakelde?        i 

• 

"  Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  hunters  keen  ?  " 
Quo*  fause  Sakelde;  ^^come  tell  to  me! " — 

**'  We  go  to  hunt  an  English  stag, 
Has  trespassed  on  the  Scots  countrie/'  . 

*^ Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  marsbiail  men?" 
Quo'  fause  Sakelde;  *'  come  Icll  nie  true !  "^ 

"We  go  to  catch  a  rank  reiver, 
Has  broken  faitli  wi*  the  bauld  Buccleuch." 

"  Where  are  ye  gaun,  ye  mason  lads, 
Wi'  a'  your  Jadders,  lang  and  hie? " — 

"  We  gang  to  henry  a  corbie's  nest. 
That  wons  not  far  frae  Woodhousdee."— 

'•  Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  broken  men  ?  " 
Quo'  fause  Sakelde;  "come  tell  to  me !  "— 

r^ow  Dickie  of  Dryhope  led  that  band, 
And  the  nevir  a  word  of  lear '  had  he. 

"  Why  trespass  ye  on  the  English  side  ? 

Row-footed  outlaws,  stand ! "  quo'  he ; 
The  nevir  a  word  had  Dickie  to  say, 

Sae  he  thrust  the  lance  through  bis  fause  bodie. 

Then  on  we  held  for  Carlisle  toun, 

And  at  Staneshaw-bank  the  Eden  we  cross'd; 
Tlie  water  was  great  and  meikle  of  spait, ' 

But  the  nevir  a  horse  nor  man  we  lost. 

And  when  wereach'dthe  Staneshaw-bank, 
The  wind  was  rising  loud  and  hie ; 

And  there  the  Laird  garr'd  leave  our  steeds, 
For  fear  that  they  should  stamp  and  nie. 

And  when  we  left  the  Staneshaw-bank, 
The  wind  began  full  loud  to  blaw; 

But  'twas  wind  and  weet,  and  fire  and  sleet,^ 
When  we  came  beneath  the  castle  wa'. 

We  crept  on  knees,  and  held  our  breath, 
Till  we  placed  the  ladders  against  the  wa'; 

And  sae  ready  was  Buccleuch  biipsell 
To  mount  the  first  before  us  a'. 

He  has  ta'en  the  watchman  by  the  throat. 
He  flung  him  down  upon  the  lead — 

"Had  there  not  been  peace  between  our  lands. 
Upon  the  other  side  thou  hadst  gaed ! — 


"  Now  sound  out,  trumpets ! "  quo'  Buccleuch; 
"Let's  waken  Lord  Scroope  right  merrilie!" 
Then  loud  the  warden's  trumpet  blew — 

0  toha  dare  meddle  tri'  me?' 

Then  speedilie  to  wark  we  gaed, 

And  raised  the  slogan  ane  and  a', 
And  cut  a  hole  through  a  sheet  of  lead, 

And  so  we  wan  to  the  castle  ha'. 

They  thought  King  James  and  a'  his  men 
Had  won  the  house  wi'  bow  and  spear; 

It  was  but  twenty  Scots  and  ten,     , 
That  put  a  thousand  in  sic  a  s^r !  ^ 

Wi'  coulters,  and  wi'  forefaammers,   - 
We  garr'd  the  bars  bang  merrilie. 

Until  we  came  to  the  inner  prison,* 
Where  Willie  o'  Kinmont  he  did  lie. 

And  when  we  cam  to  the  lower  prison. 
Where  Willie  o'  Kinmont  he  did  lie— 

"O  sleep  ye,  wake  ye,  Kinmont  Willie, 
Upon  the  mom  that  thou's  to  die  ?  " — 

"01  sleep  saft,7  and  I  wake  aft; 

It's  lang  since  sleeping  was  fley'd  'frae  me! 
Gie  my  service  back  to  my  wife  and  bairns. 

And  a'  gude  fellows  that  spier «  for  me." — 

Then  Red  Rowan  has  hente  him  up, 

The  starkest  man  in  Teviotdale— 
"Abide,  abide  now,  Red  Rowan, 

Till  of  my  Lord  Scroope  I  take  farewell. 

"Farewell,  farewell,  my  g6de  Lord  Scroope! 

My  gude  Lord  Scroope,  farewell ! "  he  cried^ 
"  I'll  pay  you  for  my  lodging  maill,  '^ 

When  first  we  meet  on  the  Bordef  side." — 

Then  shoulder  high,  with  shout  and  cry. 
We  bore  him  down  the  ladder  lang; 
At  every  stride  Red  Rowan  made, 

1  wot  the  Kinmont's  aims  play'd  clang ! 

"O  mony  a  time,"  quo*  Kinmont  Willie, 
"  I  have  ridden  horse  baith  wild  and  wood ; 

But  a  rougher  beast  than  Red  Rowan 
I  ween  my  legs  have  ne'er  bestrode. 

"  And  mony  a  time,"  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 
"I've  prick'd  a  horse  out  oure  the  furs ;  *' 

But  since  the  day  I  back'd  a  steed, 
I  never  wore  sic  cumbrous  spurs  1 " — " 

We  scarce  had  won  the  Staneshaw-bank, 
When  a'  the  Carlisle  bells  were  mng, 


>  woodhouwlee ;  a  bonte  on  (he  Border,  bdonsiiig  to  Boocleoc h. 
•  £«n*— Lore. 

3  .rpalt— Flood. 

4  [^>u«r^—'*flyand( flying)  sleet?"] 
s  The  name  of  a  Border  tune. 

7  Jfl/l— Light. 

>  F/fyed— Frightened. 
9  ipier— Inquire; 


>•  tfoj//— Rent. 

«»  Ftti'i—Furrowt. 

>*  [In  ro^ny  of  the  recitals,  is  a  mlitnre  of  rough  humour,  wbic 
like  the  characterising  torches  of  Hogarth's  pencil,  gives  an  anim 
Uon  often  attempted  in  vain  by  more  polished  w riters.  Of  Uiis,  ll 
ballad  of  Kinmont  Willie  aflords  many  examples,  especially  whc 
he  is  borne  ont  of  prison  in  irons  on  the  (Jioulders  of  Red  Rowa 
the  slarlLest  man  in  TBriotdale.— Stoodait.  Edinburgh  |}ev«« 
January^  ISOB.] 
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And  a  tboasand  men  on  horse  and  foot, 
Cam  wi'  the  keen  Lord  Scroope  along. 

Boccleuch  has  turned  to  Eden  Water, 
ETen  where  it  flow'd  frae  bank  to  brim, 

And  he  has  plunged  in  vi'  a'  his  band, 
And  safely  swam  them  through  the  stream. 

He  torn'd  him  on  the  other  side, 

Aodat  Lord  Scroope  his  glove  flung  he— 
"If  je  like  na  my  visit  in  merry  England, 

In  fair  Scotland  come  visit  me !  " 

All  soreastonish'd  stood  Lord  Scroope, 
He  stood  as  still  as  rock  of  stane ; 

He  scarcely  dared  to  trew  his  eyes, 
When  through  the  water  they  had  gane. 

'^He  is  either  himsell  a  devil  frae  hell. 
Or  else  his  mother  a  witch  maun  be; 

I  wadna  have  ridden  that  wan  water 
For  a^  the  gowd  in  Christentie." ' 


DICK  0'  THE  COW. 

This  ballad,  and  the  two  which  immediately  follow 
it  in  the  collection,  were  first  published,  1784,  in  the 
Hawiek  Museum,  a  provincial  miscellany,  to  which 
tbcT  vere  communicated  by  John  Elliot,  Esq.  of 
Be^beogh,  a  gentleman  well  skilled  in  the  antiqui- 
ties of  ibe  Western  Border,  and  to  whose  friendly 
aasbtaoce  the  Editor  is  indebted  for  many  valuable 
oooimoflications . 

Hicse  ballads  are  connected  with  each  other,  and 
appear  to  have  been  composed  by  the  same  author. 
The  actors  seem  to  have  flourished,  while  Thomas 
Lord  Scroope,  of  Bolton,  was  Warden  of  the  West 
Uarehes  of  England,  and  governor  of  Carlisle  castle  ; 


which  offices  he  acquired  upon  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, about  1590,  and  retained  till  the  union  of  the 
crowns. 

Dick  of  the  Cow,  from  the  privileged  insolence 
which  be  assumes,  seems  to  have  been  Lord  Scroope's 
jester.  In  the  preliminary  dissertation,  the  reader 
will  find  the  Border  custom  of  assuming  nommet  de 
guerre  particularly  noticed.  It  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  ballad,  where  one  Armstrong  is  called  the 
Laird's  Jock,  (t.  e.  the  laird's  son  Jock,)  another  Fair 
Johnie,  a  third  Billie  Willie,  (Brother  Willie,)  etc. 
The  Laird's  Jock,  son  to  the  Laird  of  Mangertoun, 
appears,  as  one  of  the  men  of  name  in  Liddesdale,  in 
the  list  of  the  Border  Clans,  1597. 

Dick  of  the  Cow  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  with  one  Ricardus  Coldall,  de  Plump- 
ton,  a  knight  and  celebrated  warrior,  who  died  in 
4462,  as  appears  from  his  epitaph  in  the  church  of 
Penrith. — Nicholson's  History  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  vol.  ii.  p.  408. 

This  ballad  is  very  popular  in  Liddesdale ;  and  the 
reciter  always  adds,  at  the  conclusion,  that  poor 
Dickie's  cautious  removal  to  Burgh  under  Stane- 
more,  did  not  save  him  from  the  clutches  of  the  Arm- 
strongs; for  that,  having  fallen  into  their  power 
several  years  after  this  exploit,  he  was  put  to  an  in- 
human death.  The  ballad  was  well  known  in  Eng- 
land so  early  as  1596.  An  allusion  to  it  likewise 
occurs  in  Pabbot's  Laquei  Ridiculosi,  or  Springes 
for  Woodcocks;  London,  1643. 

'*  Owcniu  wondreth  since  he  came  to  Wales, 
What  Ute  deacripUon  of  this  isle  should  be. 

That  nere  had  aeeo  hut  mountauis,  hills,  and  dalfls^ 
Tet  would  he  hoast,  aod  stand  on  pedigree, 

From  Bice  ap  Richard,  spruog  from  Dick  a  Cow, 

Be  cod,  was  right  gud  gentleman.  IooIl  ye  now !  ** 

Epigr,  76. 


DICK  O'  THE  COW. 


VOCE. 


Now    Lid  disdale  has     lain  lang  in,     Fal  de  ral  lal  de  nd,    lal  de  rtl  la  There         is  nae  riding 
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A  eoctage  on  the  road  side,  between  Longtonn  and  Lang- 
ii  stiU  pointed  cot  as  ihe  residence  of  (he  smith  who  was 
to  knodt  off  Binmoot  Willie's  Irons,  after  his  escape. 
'^'^^ttm  preierres  the  account  of  the  smith's  daughter,  then  a 
^  how  there  was  a  sair  clatter  at  the  door  about  daybreak, 
^ted  CTTiog  for  the  smith ;  but  her  father  not  being  on  the  alert, 
hiotoelf  IhriMl  bis  tance  thro*  Uie  window,  which  effec- 


toally  bestirred  him.  On  looking  out,  the  woman  oonttnoed,  she 
saw.  In  the  grey  of  the  morning,  more  gentlemen  than  she  had 
ever  before  seen  in  one  place,  all  on  horseback,  in  armour,  and 
dripping  wet— and  that  Kinmont  Willie,  who  sat  womon-foshlon 
behind  one  of  them,  was  the  biggest  carle  she  e?ersaw— and  there 
was  much  merriment  in  the  company.*'— Sir  Walter  Scott's  MS. 
Lettat.  ISaS.] 
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4ijJj'j-im;.T3icjf  JTji, 


there  at     a\         Fal  de  ral,  lal  de  ral,    4al  de  ral  la;  The     hones  are  grown  sae        tether      fat,   Thej 


|^  ^1  .rji  I  ui  M  Txr;  jj.Ji  jj:^  Ji^^ 


dow-na    stir  out        o*er  the  sta*,  Fal       lal  de  ral  de  raddy,    Fal        lal  de  ral  la,  Fal        lal  de  ral  la. 


Now  Liddesdale  has  layen  laDg  in, 

There  is  na  ryding  there  at  a' ; 
The  horses  are  a*  grown  sae  lither  fat. 

They  downa  stir  out  o'  the  sta*. 

Fair  Johnie  A^rmstrong  to  Willie  did  say — 

^'  Billie,  a  riding  we  will  gae ; 
England  and  us  have  been  lang  at  feid ; 

Ablins  we'll  light  on  some  bootie.*' — 

Then  they  are  come  on  to  Hatton  Ha' ; 

They  rade  that  proper  place  about, 
Bat  the  laird  he  was  the  wiser  man, 

For  he  had  left  nae  gear  without. 

For  he  had  left  nae  gear  to  steal, 

Except  sax  sheep  upon  a  lea  : 
Quo'  Johnie — *'  I'd  rather  in  England  die, 

Ere  thir  sax  sheep  gae  to  Liddesdale  wi'  me. 

''  But  how  ca'  they  the  man  we  last  met, 
Billie,  as  we  cam  owre  the^know  ?  " — 

'^  That  same  he  is  an  innocent  fule, 
And  men  they  call  him  Dick  o'  the  Cow." — 

'*  That  fule  has  three  as  good  kye  o'  his  ain, 
As  there  are  in  a'  Cumberland,  billie,"  quo'  he : 

'*  Betide  me  life,  betide  me  death. 
These  kye  shall  go  to  Liddesdale  wi'  me." — 

Then  they  have  come  to  the  pure  fule's  house, 
And  they  hae  broken  his  wa's  sae  wide; 

They  have  loosed  out  Dick  o'  the  Cow's  three  kye. 
And  ta'eo  three  co'erlets  frae  his  wife's  bed. 

Then  on  the  morn  when  the  day  was  light, 
The  shouts  and  cries  raise  loud  and  hie : 


**  0  baud  thy  tongue,  my  wife,"  he  says, 
*'  And  o'  thy  crying  let  me  be ! 

^^  O  hand  thy  tongue,  my  wife,"  he  says, 

*'  And  o'  thy  crying  let  me  be  ; 
And  aye  where  thou  hast  lost  ae  cow, 

In  gude  suith  I  shall  bring  thee  three." — 

Now  Dickie's  gane  to  the  gude  Lord  Scroope, 

And  I  wat  a  dreirie  fule  was  he ; 
"  Now  baud  thy  tongue,  my  fule,"  he  says, 

"  For  I  may  not  stand  to  jest  wi'  thee."— 

"  Shame  fa'  your  jesting,  my  lord ! "  quo'  Dickie, 
"  For  nae  sic  jesting  grees  wi'  me ; 

Liddesdale's  been  in  my  house  last  night. 
And  they  hae  awa  my  three  kye  frae  me. 

^^  But  I  may  nae  langer  in  Cumberland  dwell. 
To  be  your  puir  fule  and  your  leal. 

Unless  you  gie  me  leave,  my  lord. 
To  gae  to  Liddesdale  and  steal." — 

*'  I  gie  thee  leave,  my  fule ! "  he  says ; 

''  Thou  speakest  against  my  honour  and  me. 
Unless  thou  gie  me  thy  trowth  and  thy  hand,. 

Thou'lt  steal  frae  nane  but  whae  sta'frae  thee."- 

'^  There  is  my  trowth,  and  my  right  hand ! 

My  head  shall  hang  on  Hairibee ; 
I'll  near  cross  Carlisle  sands  again, 

If  I  steal  frae  a  man  but  whae  sta'  frae  me."— 

Dickie's  ta'en  leave  o'  lord  and  master ; 

I  wat  a  merry  fule  was  he ! 
He's  bought  a  bridle  and  a  pair  o'  new  spurs, 

And  packed  them  up  in  his  breek  thie.' 


i 


'  The  Vide  pocket  of  hia  breeches. 
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Tben  Dickie's  come  on  to  Pudding-burn  house, ' 

£'eo  as  fast  as  he  might  dree ;  * 
Theo  Dickie's  come  on  to  Pudding-burn, 

Where  there  were  thirty  Armstrangs  and  three. 

^*  0  what's  this  come  o*  me  now  ?*'  quo'  Dickie ; 

^^  What  mickie  wae  is  this?  "quo'  he; 
^*  For  here  is  hut  ae  innocent  fule, 

And  there  are  thirty  Armstrangs  and  three ! " — 

Tet  he  has  come  up  to  the  fair  ha'  board, 

Sae  weil  he's  become  his  courtesie ! 
^'  Weil  may  ye  be,  my  gude  Laird's  Jock ! 

Bat  the  ddl  bless  a'  your  cumpanie.        [Strang, 

I'm  come  to  plain  o'  your  man,  fair  Johnie  Arm- 
And  syne  o'  bis  billie  Willie,"  quo'  he ; 
How  they've  been  in  my  house  last  night. 
And  they  hae  ta'en  my  three  kye  frae  me." — 

^^  Ha! "  quo'  fair  Johnie  Armstrang, "  we  will  him 
hang." 

— *'^ar  quo'  Willie,  "  we'll  him  slae."— 
Theo  op  and  spak  another  young  Armstrang, 

"  We'll  gae  him  his  batts,  and  let  him  gae."  ^ — 

Bdt  op  and  spak  the  gude  Laird's  Jock, 

The  best  falla  in  a'  the  cumpanie, 
*^  Sit  down  thy  ways  a  little  while,  Dickie, 

And  a  piece  o'  thy  ain  cow's  hough  I'll  gie  ye." — 

But  Dickie's  heart  it  grew  sae  grit. 
That  the  ne'er  a  bit  o't  he  dought  to  eat — 

Tben  he  was  aware  of  an  auld  peat-house. 
Where  a'  the  night  he  thought  for  to  sleep. 

Then  Dickie  was  aware  of  an  auld  peat-house. 
Where  a'  the  night  he  tliought  for  to  lye— 

And  a'  the  prayers  the  puir  fule  pray'd,  .    [kye !" 
Were,  *'*'  I  wish  I  had  amends  for  my  gude  three 

It  was  then  the  use  of  Pudding-burn  house, 
And  the  house  of  Mangerton,^  all  hail. 

Them  that  cam  na  at  the  first  ca'. 
Gat  nae  mair  meat  till  the  neist  meal. 

The  lads,  that  hungry  and  weary  were, 
Abane  the  door-head  they  threw  the  key ; 

Dickie  he  took  gude  notice  o'  that. 
Says—**  There  will  be  a  bootie  for  me." 

Tben  Dickie  has  into  the  stable  gane. 
Where  there  stood  thirty  horses  and  three  : 

He  has  tied  them  a'  wi'  St.  Mary's  knot, 
II  these  horses  but  barely  three.' 

Be  bas  tied  them  a'  wi'  St.  Mary's  knot, 

A'  these  horses  but  barely  three ; 
He's  kMjpen  on  ane,  ta'en  another  in  hand. 

And  away  as  fast  as  he  can  hie! 


But  on  the  mom,  when  the  day  grew  light. 
The  shouts  and  cries  raise  loud  and  hie— 

*'  Ah !  whae  has  done  this  ?"  quo'  the  gude  Ijaird's 
**  Tell  me  the  truth  and  the  verity ! "—     [Jock, 

**  Whae  has  done  this  deed  ?  "  quo'  the  gude  Laird's 
"  See  that  to  me  ye  dinna  lie! " —  [Jock  ; 

Dickie  has  been  in  the  stable  last  night,  [me." — 
And  has  ta'en  my  brother's  horse  and  mine  frae 

^'  Ye  wad  ne'er  be  tauld,"  quo'  the gudeLaird's  Jock; 

*^  Have  ye  not  found  my  tales  fu'  leil? 
Ye  ne'er  wad  out  o'  England  bide. 

Till  crooked,  and  blind,  and  a'  would  steal."— 

*'  But  lend  me  thy  bay,"  fair  Johnie  'gan  say ; 

**  There's  nae  horse  loose  in  the  stable  save  be ; 
And  I'll  either  fetch  Dick  o'  the  Cow  again. 

Or  the  day  is  come  that  he  shall  4fe." — 

"  To  lend  thee  ray  bay ! "  the  Laird's  Jock  'gan  say, 
**  He's  baith  worth  gowd  and  gude  monie  : 

Dick  o'  the  Cow  has  awa'  twa  horse: 
I  wish  na  thou  may  make  him  three." — 

He  has  ta'en  the  laird's  jack  on  his  back, 
A  twa-banded  sword  to  hang  by  his  thie ; 

He  has  ta'en  a  steil  cap  on  his  head. 
And  galloped  on  to  follow  Dickie. 

Dickie  was  na  a  mile  frae  aff  the  town, 

I  wat  a  mile  but  barely  three. 
When  he  was  o'erta'en  by  fair  Johnie  Armstrong, 

Hand  for  hand,  on  Cannobie  lee.  ^ 

**  Abide,  abide,  thou  traitour  thiefe ! 

The  day  is  come  that  thou  maun  die." — 
Then  Dickie  look't  ower  his  left  shoulder. 

Said — **  Johnie,  hast  thou  nae  mae  in  companie  ? 

'*  There  is  a  preacher  in  our  chapel  I, 

And  a'  the  live-lang  day  teaches  he ; 
When  day  is  gane  and  night  is  come. 

There's  ne'er  a  word  I  mark  but  three. 

The  first  and  second  is — Faith  and  Conscience ; 

The  third — Ne'er  let  a  traitour  free ; 
But,  Johnie,  what  faith  and  conscience  was  thine. 

When  thou  took  awa  my  three  kye  frae  me? 

**  And  when  thou  had  ta'en  awa  my  three  kye. 
Thou  thought  in  thy  heart  thou  wast  not  weil 
sped. 

Till  thou  sent  thy  billie  Willie  ower  the  know. 
To  tak  three  coverlets  off  my  wife's  bed ! " — 

Then  Johnie  let  a  spear  fa'  laigh  by  his  thie. 
Thought  weel  to  hae  slain  the  innocent,  I  trow  ^ 

But  the  powers  above  were  mair  than  he. 
For  he  ran  but  the  pure  fule's  jerkin  througli. 


nil  wti  a  home  of  strength  held  by  the  Armstroogs.  The 
*  *t  prewot  form  a  sheep-fold  on  the  (arm  of  Reldsmoss,  be- 
■I"!  lo  the  Daie  of  Boccleach. 
>«*-i  e.  Endure. 

'  ^ItimkubaUsand  Ui  him  gne,-r-msiak»him  wiUi  a  beating. 
*^  Uird  of  JUaogeiion  was  chief  of  ttie  clan  Armstrong. 

a  bone  is  termed,  In  Uie  Border  dialect,  tying 


him  with  SU  Mary'M  knat,  Dickie  used  this  cruel  expedient  (o 
prevent  a  pursuit.  It  appears  from  the  narration,  (h^t  the  horses 
left  unhurt,  belonged  to  fair  Johnie  Armstrang,  his  brother  Willie, 
and  the  Laird's  JocIl— of  which  DidLie  carried  off  two.  aud  left  that 
of  the  Laird's  Jock,  probablf  out  of  gratUode  for  die  prptoction  bo 
had  afforded  him  on  his  arri? ai. 
fi^  A  ririoKround  on  Cannobie,  on  the  borders  of  Lfddesda|B. 
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Together  they  ran,  or  ever  they  blan ; ' 
This  was  Dickie  the  fule  and  be !  [sword, 

Dickie  could  na  win  at  him  wi'  the  blade  o'  the 
But  fell'd  him  wi*  the  plummet  under  the  ee. 

Thus  Dickie  has  felFd  fair  Johnie  Armstrong, 
The  prettiest  man  in  the  south  country-^ 

•*  Gramercy ! "  then  'gan  Dickie  say, 
'4  had  but  twa  horse,  thou  hast  made  me  three!"— 

He's  ta'en  the  steil  jack  aff  Johnie's  back, 
The  twa-handed  sword  that  hung  low  by  his  thie; 

He*s  ta'en  the  steil  cap  aff  his  head — 
^'  Johoie,  rii  tell  my  master  I  met  wi'  thee."— 

When  Johnie  wakened  out  o'  his  dream, 

I  wat  a  dreirie  man  was  he  : 
*^  And  is  thou  gane  ?  Now,  Dickie,  than 

The  shanp  and  dule  is  left  wi'  me. 

^^  And  is  thou  gane?  Now,  Dickie,  than 

The  deil  gae  in  thy  companie  I 
For  if  I  should  live  these  hundred  years, 

I  ne'er  shall  flght  wi*  a  fuie  after  thee."-^ 

Then  Dickie's  come  bame  to  the  gude  Lord  Scroope, 

E'en  as  fast  as  he  might  hie ; 
'^  Now,  Dickie,  I'll  neither  eat  nor  drink. 

Till  hie  hanged  thou  shalt  be." — 

'^  The  shame  speed  the  liars,  my  lord !  "quo'  Dickie; 

'*  This  was  na  the  promise  ye  made  to  me ! 
For  I'd  ne'er  gang  to  Liddesdale  to  steal. 

Had  I  not  got  ray  leave  frae  thee." —       rhorse  ? 

^*  But  what  garr'd  thee  steal  the  Laird's  Jock's 
And,  limmer,  what  garr'd  ye  steal  him  ?"  quo' he; 

''  For  lang  thou  mightst  in  Cumberland  dwelt. 
Ere  the  Laird's  Jock  had  stown  frae  thee."* — 

*'  Indeed  I  wat  ye  lied,  my  lord ! 

And  e'en  sae  loud  as  I  hear  ye  lie ! 
I  wan  the  horse  frae  fair  Johnie  Armstrang, 

Hand  to  hand,  on  Cannobie  lee. 

^*  There  is  the  jack  was  on  his  back  ; 

This  twa-handed  sword  hung  laigh  by  his  thie, 
And  there's  the  steil  cap  was  on  his  head ; 

I  brought  a'  these  tokens  to  let  thee  see." — 


''  If  that  he  true  thou  to  me  tells, 
(And  I  think  thou  dares  na  tell  a  lie.) 

I'll  gie  thee  fifteen  punds  for  the  horse, 
Weil  tauid  on  thy  cloak  lap  shall  be. 

''  I'll  gie  thee  ane  o'  my  best  milk  kye. 
To  maintain  thy  wife  and  children  three  ; 

And  that  may  be  as  gude,  I  think, 
As  ony  twa  o'  thine  wad  be."— 

*'  Theshame  speed  the  liars,  my  lord ! "  quo'  Dickie; 

Trow  ye  aye  to  make  a  fule  o'  me? 
I'll  either  liae  twenty  punds  for  the  gude  horse. 

Or  he's  gae  to  Mortan  fair  wi*  me." — 

He's  gi'eo  him  twenty  punds  for  the  gude  horse, 

A'  in  goud  and  gude  monie ; 
He's  gi'en  him  ane  o'  his  best  milk  kye. 

To  maintain  his  wife  and  children  three. 

Then  Dickie's  come  down  thro'  Carlisle  toun. 

E'en  as  fast  as  he  could  drie : 
The  first  o'  men  that  he  met  wi'. 

Was  my  Lord's  brother,  Baillif  Glozenburrie. 

"  Weil  be  ye  met,  my  gude  Ralph  Scroope ! " — 
Welcome,  my  brother's  fule ! "  quo'  he ;  [horse  ?" 

*'  Where  didst  thou  get  fair  Johnie  Armstrang's 
— <'  Where  did  I  get  him,  but  steal  him,"  quo*  he. 

*'  But  wilt  thou  sell  me  the  bonny  horse  ? 

And,  billie,  wilt  thou  sell  him  to  me  ?"  quo'  he:— 
•'  Ay ;  if  thbu'lt  tell  me  the  monie  on  my  cloak  lap : 

For  there's  never  ae  penny  I'll  trust  thee.^' — 

''  I'll  gie  thee  ten  punds  for  the  gude  horse, 
Weil  tauld  on  thy  cloak  lap  they  shall  be  ; 

And  I'll  gie  thee  ane  o'  the  best  milk  kye, 
To  maintain  thy  wife  and  children  three." — 

"  Theshame  speed  the  liars,  my  lord ! "  quo'  Dickie; 

'*  Trow  ye  aye  to  make  a  fule  o'  me ! 
I'll  either  hae  twenty  punds  for  the  gude  horse. 

Or  he's  gae  to  Mortan  fair  wi'  me." — 

He's  gi'en  him  twenty  punds  for  the  gude  horse, 

Baith  in  goud  and  gude  monie ; 
He's  gi'en  him  ane  o'  his  milk  kye. 

To  maintain  his  wife  and  children  three. 


*  B/att— I.  e,  blew~breathed. 

>  The  coromendatioD  of  the  Laird's  Jock's  honesty  seems  bDt 
iodiffereoUy  fonnded;  for,  in  July,  f586,  a  bill  was  fouled  against 
hint,  Dick  of  Drynp.  and  others,  by  Uie  deputy  of  Bewcaslle*  at  a 
wardeti-meeUng,  (or  400  head  of  cattle  taken  in  open  foray  from 
the  Drysike  in  Bewcastle  :  and  in  September,  1SS7,  another  com- 
plaint appears  at  the  instance  of  one  Andrew  Rutiege  of  the  Nook, 
against  the  Laird's  Jock .  and  his  accomplices,  for  80  kine  and  oxen, 
besides  funiilure,  to  the  amount  of  400  merks  sterling.  See  Bell's 
MSS.,  as  quoted  in  the  ffutory  of  Cumberland  and  fVest- 
moreland.  In  Sir  Kiclianl  Maitland's  poem  against  the  Uileves  of 
Liddesdale,  he  thus  commemorates  the  Laird's  Jock  :— 

"  Tbey  ipallye  pulr  men  of  thdr  pakis, 
Tbet  letr  Ihem  nocbt  on  bed  nor  bakis; 
Baltb  beo  and  cok, 
With  foil  and  rok, 
Tbe£a/rtf/t/ocft 
AH  Willi  him  takls.** 

TboM  Who  plundered  Dick  bad  been  bred  up  niider  ao  expert 


teacher.  Tradition  rtrports  that  the  Lalrd*s  Jock  snnrived  to  ex- 
treme old  age,  when  he  died  in  the  following  extraordinary  manner. 
A  challenge  had  lieeo  given  by  an  Englishman,  named  Forster,  to 
any  Scottish  Borderer,  to  Gght  him  at  a  place  called  Kershope- 
foot,  exactly  upon  the  Bunlers.  The  Laird's  Jock's  only  son  ac- 
cepted the  defiance,  and  was  armed  by  his  father  wiih  his  own  two- 
handed  sword.  The  old  champion  himself,  though  bed-ridden,  in- 
sisted upon  being  present  at  the  bailie.  He  was  borne  to  the  place 
ap)toinied,  wrapped,  it  is  said,  in  blankets,  and  placed  upon  a  Tery 
high  stone  to  witness  the  conflict.  In  the  duel  his  son  tell,  treacb- 
erously  slain,  as  the  Scotch  tradition  affirms.  The  old  man  gave 
a  loud  yell  of  teiTor  and  despair  when  he  saw  his  son  slain  and  his 
itoble  weapon  won  by  an  Englishman,  and  died  as  they  bore  him 
home.  A  venerable  Border  poet  ^  thon^^h  of  these  latter  days )  hu 
composed  a  poem  on  this  romantic  incident.  The  stone  on  uhich 
the  Laird's  Jock  sat  to  behold  the  duel,  was  in  existence  till  wan- 
tonly destroyed  a  year  or  two  since.  It  was  always  called  TBI 
Laiid'S  Joct'S  Stonb.  fS02.  [The  reader  will  find  Sir  Walter 
Scott  recurring  to  the  fate  of  the  Laird*8  Jock,  In  18)8.  See 
Waveriey  Novels,  vol.  xli.  p.  S77.] 
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Tlien  Dickie  lap  a  loop  fu'  hie, 
Andl  wat  a  loud  laugh  laughed  he — 

^'  I  wish  the  neck  o'  the  third  horse  was  broken^ 
If  ony  of  the  twa  were  better  than  he  I " — 

Then  Dickie's  come  haroe  to  his  wife  again ; 

Judge  ye  how  the  puir  fule  had  sped ! 
He  has  gi^en  her  twa  score  English  punds, 

For  the  three  auld  coverlets  ta'en  aff  her  bed. 

^  And  tak  thee  these  twa  as  gude  kye, 

I  trow,  as  a'  thy  three  might  be ; 
And  yet  here  is  a  white-footed  nagie, 

I  trow  hell  carry  baith  thee  and  me. 

^^  But  I  may  nae  langer  in  Cumberland  bide ; 

The  Armstrangs  they  would  hang  me  hie/* — 
So  Dickie's  ta'en  leave  at  lord  and  master, 

And  at  Burgh  under  Stanmuir  there  dwells  he. 


JOCK  O'  THE  SIDE. 

The  subject  of  this  ballad  being  a  common  event  in 
those  troublesome  and  disorderly  times,  became  a  fa- 
nmrite  theme  of  the  ballad-makers,  lliere  are,  in  this 
eollecUQn,  no  fewer  than  three  poems  on  the  rescue 
of  prisoners,  the  incidents  in  which  nearly  resemble 
eadi  other;  though  the  poetical  description  is  so  dif- 
ferent, that  the  Editor  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty 
to  rgect  any  one  of  them,  as  borrowed  from  the 
others.  As,  however,  there  are  several  verses,  which, 
in  recitation,  are  common  to  all  these  three  songs,  the 
Editor,  to  prevent  unnecessary  and  disagreeable  re? 
petition,  has  used  the  freedom  of  appropriating  them 
to  that  in  which  they  seem  to  have  the  best  poetic 
effect. 

The  reality  of  this  story  rests  solely  upon  the  foun- 
datioo  of  tradition.  Jock  o'  the  Side  seems  to  have 
been  nephew  to  the  Laird  of  Mangertoun,  cousin  to 
fte  Laird^s  Jock,  one  of  his  deliverers,  and  probably 
hrotber  to  Oiristie  of  the  Side,  mentioned  in  the  list 
tf  Border  dans,  1597.  Like  the  Laird's  Jock,  he 
aho  is  commemorated  by  Sir  Richard  Maitland. — 
See  the  Introduction  : 

"  He  his  weil  kend,  Johne  of  Ibe  Syde, 
A  greater  iliief  did  Berer  ryde  i 
He  oevir  tjri*. 
For  to  hctk  bf  ri*. 
Our  molr  and  myrU 
Coir  glide  ane  guide,"  etc 

hdk  6*  the  Side  appears  to  have  assisted  the  Earl 
tf  Westmoreland  in  his  escape  after  his  unfortunate 
Kurrection  with  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the 
tveifth  year  of  Elizabeth.  '*  The  two  rebellious  re- 
Ml  vent  ieto  Liddesdale  iu  Scotland,  yesternight, 
*^  Martin  Eilwood  [Elliot]  and  others,  thai  have 
?^  pledges  to  the  regent  of  Scotland,  did  raise  their 
^  against  tbem ;  being  conducted  by  black  Or- 


meston,  an  outlaw  of  Scotland,  that  was  a  principal 
murtherer  of  the  King  of  Scots,  [Darnley)  where  the 
fight  was  offered,  and  both  parties  alighted  from 
their  horses;  and,  in  the  end,  Eilwood  said  to  Or- 
meston,  he  would  be  sorry  to  enter  deadly  feud  with 
him  by  bloodshed;  but  he  would  charge  him  and  the 
rest  before  the  regent  for  keeping  of  the  rebels;  and 
if  he  did  not  put  them  out  of  the  country,  the  next 
day,  he  ^  ould  doe  his  worst  again  them ;  whereupon 
the  two  Earls  were  driven  to  leave  Liddesdale,  and 
to  fly  to  one  of  the  Armstrongs,  a  Scot  upon  the  bat- 
able  [debateable]  land  on  the  Borders  between  Lid- 
desdale and  England.  The  same  day  the  Liddesdale 
men  stole  the  horses  of  the  Countess  of  Northum- 
berland, and  of  her  two  women,  and  ten  others  of 
their  company ;  so  as,  the  earls  being  gone,  the  lady 
of  Northumberland  was  left  there  on  foot,  at  John  of 
the  Side*s  house,  a  cottage  not  to  be  compared  to 
many  a  dog-kennel  in  England.  At  their  departing 
from  her,  they  went  not  above  fifty  horse,  and  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  to  be  Ahe  more  unknown, 
changed  his  coat  of  plate  and  sword  with  John  of  the 
Side,  and  departed  like  a  Scottish  Borderer."— ^rf»<T- 
iisements  from  Hexham,  22d  December,  1569,  in  the 
Cabala,  p.  160. 

JOCK  O'  THE  SIDE. 

Now  Liddesdale  has  ridden  a  raid, 
But  I  wnt  they  had  better  hae  staid  at  hame; 

For  Michael  o*  \Y infield  he  is  dead. 
And  Jock  o'  the  Side  is  prisoner  ta'en. 

For  Mangerton  house  Lady  Downie  has  gdne, 
Her  coats  she  has  kilted  up  to  her  knee; 

And  down  the  water  wi*  speed  she  rins. 
While  tears  in  spaits '  fa'  fast  frae  her  ee. 

Then  up  and  spoke  her  gude  auld  lord—* 
"  Wliatnews,  what  news,  sister  Downie,  to  me?*'— 

"Bad news,  bad  news,  my  Lord  Mangerton; 
Michael  is  killed,  and  they  hae  ta'en  my  son  Johtiie." 

—"Ne'er  fear,  sister  Downie,"  quo'  Mangerton; 

"I  have  yokes  of  ousen,  eighty  and  three; 
My  bams,  my  byres,  and  my  faulds,  a'  weil  fill'd, 

I'll  part  wi'  them  a^  ere  Johnie  shall  die. 

"Three  men  I'll  send  to  set  him  free, 

A'  harneist  wi'  the  best  o'  sti^l ; 
The  English  louns  may  hear,  and  drie 

The  weight  o'  their  braid-swords  to  feel. 

"  The  Laird's  Jock  ane,  the  Laird's  Wat  twa, 

0  Hobbie  Noble,  thou  ane  maun  be  I 
Thy  coat  is  blue,  thou  hast  been  true, 

Since  England  banished  thee,  to  me." — 

Now  Hobbie  was  an  English  man, 
In  Bewcastle-dale  was  bred  and  bom ; 

But  his  misdeeds  they  were  sae  great, 
They  banished  him  ne'er  to  return^ 
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Lord  Maogerton  them  orders  gave, 
^^  Your  horses  the  wrang  way  maun  be  shod; 

Like  gentlemen  ye  mauna  seem, 
But  look  like  corn-caugers '  ga*en  the  road. 

*^  Your  armour  gude  ye  mauna  shaw, 

Nor  yet  appear  like  men  o'  weir ; 
As  country  lads  be  a'  arrayed, 

Wi  branks  and  brecham  *  on  each  mare.^' — 

Sae  now  their  horses  are  the  wrang  way  shod, 
And  Hobble  has  mounted  his  grey  sae  Gnc; 

Jock  his  lively  bay,  Wat's  on  his  white  horse  behind. 
And  on  they  rode  for  the  water  of  Tyne. 

At  the  Cholerford '  they  a*  light  down, 
And  there,  wi'  the  help  of  the  light  o'  the  moon, 

A  tree  they  cut,  wi'  Ofteen  nogs  on  each  side. 
To  climb  up  the  wa'  of  I^^ewcastle  toun. 

But  when  they  cam  to  Newcastle  toun, 

And  were  alighted  at  the  wa*. 
They  fand  their  tree  three  ells  ower  laigh. 

They  fand  their  stick  baith  short  and  sma'. 

Then  up  spake  the  Laird's  ain  Jock ; 

*' There's  naethingfor't;  the  gates  we  maun  force." 
— But  when  they  cam  the  gate  until, 

A,  proud  porter  withstood  baith  men  and  horse. 

His  neck  in  twa  the  Armstrangs  wrang; 

Wi'  fiite  or  hand  he  ne'er  play'd  pa ! 
His  life  and  his  key$  at  anes  they  hae  ta'en. 

And  cast  the  body  ahint  the  wa'. 

Now  sune  they  reach  Newcastle  jail, 

And  to  the  prisoner  thus  they  call ; 
*' Sleeps  thou,  wakes  thou,  Jock  o'  the  Side, 

Or  art  thou  weary  of  thy  thrall?  " 

Jock  answers  thus,  wi'  dolefu'  tone ; 

"  Aft,  aft  I  wake— I  seldom  sleep  : 
But  whae's  this  kens  my  name  sae  weel, 

And  thus  to  mese  *  my  waes  does  seek?  " — 

Then  out  and  spak  the  gude  Laird's  Jock, 
"  Now  fear  ye  na,  my  billie,"  quo'  he ; 

**For  here  are  the  Laird's  Jock,  the  Laird's  Wat, 
And  Hobbie  Noble,  come  to  set  thee  free." — 

*^Now  baud  thy  tongue,  my  gude  Laird's  Jock, 

For  ever,  alas !  this  canna  be ; 
For  if  a'  Liddesdale  were  here  the  night. 

The  morn's  the  day  that  I  maun  die. 

*'  Full  fifteen  stane  o'  Spanish  iron. 

They  hae  laid  a'  right  sair  on  me; 
Wi'  locks  and  keys  I  am  fast  bound 

Into  this  dungeon  dark  and  dreirie." — 

"Fear  ye  na'  that,"  quo'  the  Laird's  Jock ; 

"  A  faint  heart  ne'er  wan  a  fair  ladie; 
Work  thou  within,  we'll  work  without, 

And  I'll  be  sworn  we'll  set  thee  free."— 


(( 
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The  first  strong  door  that  they  cam  at, 

They  loosed  it  without  a  key ; 
The  next  chain'd  door  that  they  cam  at, 

They  garr'd  it  a'  to  flinders  flee. 

The  prisoner  now  upon  his  back 
The  Laird's  Jock  has  gotten  up  fu'  hie; 

And  down  the  stairs,  him,  aims  and  a', 
Wi'  nae  sma'  speed  and  joy  brings  he. 

Now,  Jock,  my  man,"  quo'  Hobbie  Noble, 
"  Some  o'  his  weight  ye  may  lay  on  me." — 
I  wat  weel  no !"  quo'  the  Laird's  ain  Jock, 
*'  I  count  him  lighter  than  a  flee." — 

Sae  out  at  the  gates  they  a'  are  gane. 

The  prisoner's  set  on  horseback  hie; 
And  now  wi'  speed  they've  ta'en  the  gate, 

While  ilk  ane  jokes  fu'  wantonlie : 

*'  O  Jock !  sae  winsomely  ye  ride, 

Wi'  baith  your  feet  upon  ae  side; 
Sae  weel  ye're  harneist,  and  sae  trig. 

In  troth  ye  sit  like  ony  bride ! " — 

The  night,  tho'  wat,  they  did  na  mind, 

But  hied  them  on  fu'  merrilie. 
Until  they  cam  to  Cholerford  brae, 

Where  the  water  rati  like  mountains  hie. 

But  when  they  cam  to  Cholerford, 

There  they  met  with  an  auld  man ; 
Says—"  Honest  man,  will  the  water  ride? 

Tell  us  in  haste,  if  that  ve  can." — 

"  I  wat  weel  no,"  quo'  the  gude  auld  man; 

"  I  hae  lived  here  tliretty  years  and  three, 
And  I  ne'er  yet  saw  the  Tyne  sae  big. 

Nor  running  anes  sae  like  a  sea." — 

Then  out  and  spoke  the  Laird's  saft  Wat, 
The  greatest  coward  in  the  cumpanie, 

"Now  halt!  now  halt!  we  need  natry't 
The  day  is  come  we  a'  maun  die ! " — 

"  Puir  faint-hearted  thief ! "  cried  the  Laird's  ain  Jock, 
"There'll  nae  man  die  but  hini  that's  fie; ' 

I'll  guide  ye  a'  right  safely  thro'; 
Lift  ye  the  pris'ner  on  ahint  me." — 

Wi'  that  the  water  they  hae  ta'en, 
By  ane's  and  twa'sthey  a'  swam  thro'; 

"Here  are  we  a'  safe,"  quo'  the  Laird's  Jock, 
"And,  puir  faint  Wat,  what  think  ye  now?" — 

They  scarce  the  other  brae  had  won. 

When  twenty  men  they  saw  pursue ; 
Frae  Newcastle  toun  they  had  been  sent, 

A'  English  lads  baith  stout  and  true. 

But  when  the  land-sergeant  ^  the  water  saw, 
"  It  winna  ride,  my  lads,"  says  he; 


>  catt^crf— Carriers.— >  Brankt  and  BrfcAum— Halter  aod 
c.m-collar. 
i  Ckolerford  is  a  ford  on  the  Tyne,  above  Heiham. 


4  Mese—Sooihe, 

s  Fie— PrcdesUoed. 

fi  The  land-sergeant  (mentiooed  also  in  Hobbie  NoUe)  was  an 
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Hwi  cried  aloud — "  The  prisoner  take, 
But  leave  the  fetters,  I  pray,  to  me."— 

"I  wat  weel  no,"  quo*  the  Laird's  ain  Jock, 
"ru  keep  them  a' ;  shoon  to  my  mare  they'll  be 

My  gode  bay  mare — for  I  am  sure, 
She  has  bought  them  a*  right  dear  frae  thee."— 

Sae  now  they  are  on  to  Liddesdale, 

E'eo  as  fast  as  they  could  them  hie; 
.The  prisoner  is  brought  to's  ain  fire-side. 

And  there  o^s  aims  they  mak  him  free. 

"  ?iow,  Jock,  my  billie,"  quo'  a'  the  three, 
^^The  day  is  corned  thou  was  to  die; 

But  thoo's  as  weel  at  thy  ain  ingle-side, 
riow  sitting,  I  think,  'twixt  thee  and  me.*' 


THB    DEATH 


OF  FEATHERSTOKHAUGH, 

This  old  Northumbrian.ballad  was  originally  print- 
ed in  the  Notes  to  Marmioi§,  but  it  is  here  inserted 
in  ite  proper  place.  It  wa5  taken  down  from  the  re- 
citation of  a  woman  eighty  years  of  age,  mother  of 
one  of  the  miners  in  Alston  Moor,  by  the  agent  of  the 
lead  mines  there,  who  communicated  it  to  my  friend 
and  oorrespondent,  R.  Surtees,  Esq.  of  Mainsforth. 
She  had  not,  she  said,  beard  it  for  many  years;  but, 
vbcn  she  was  a  girl,  it  used  to  be  sung  at  merry- 
nakings,  "till  the  roof  rung  again."  To  preserve 
thisconoos,  though  rude  rhyme,  it  is  here  inserted. 
The  hidicroas  turn  given  to  the  slaughter,  marks  that 
Yild  and  disorderly  state  of  society,  in  which  a  murder 
vas  not  merely  a  casual  circumstance,  but,  in  some 
cases,  an  eiceedingly  good  jest.  The  structure  of  the 
Wad  resembles  the  *'*•  Fray  of  Suport,"  having  the 
irregular  stanza  and  wild  chorus.    1810. ' 


TBI  DBATD 

OF  FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 

Hoot  awa',  lads,  hoot  awa'. 
Ha'  ye  heard  how  the  Ridleys,  and  Thirlwalls,  and  a*, 
Ha'  set  upon  Albany  *  Featberstonhaugh, 
And  taken  his  life  at  theDeadmanshaugh? 

There  was  Wilh'moteswick, 

And  Hardriding  Dick, 
And  Hughie  of  Hawdon,  and  Will  of  the  Wa'.^ 

I  canno  tell  a',  I  c^nno  tell  a'. 
And  mony  a  mair  that  the  deil  may  knaw. 

The  auld  man  went  down,  but  I^^icol,  his  son. 
Ran  away  afore  the  tight  was  begun ; 

And  he  run,  and  he  run. 

And  afore  they  were  done. 
There  was  many  a  Featherston  gat  sic  a  stun. 
As  never  was  seen  since  the  world  begun. 

I  canno  tell  a',  I  canno  tell  a' ; 

Some  gat  a  skelp,  *  and  some  gat  a  claw; 

But  they  garr'd  the  Featherstons  baud  their  jaw,  ^ 

Nicol,  and  Alick,  and  a'. 
Some  gat  a  hurt,  and  some  gat  nane; 
Some  had  harness,  and  some  gat  sta'en.  ^ 

Ane  gat  a  twist  o'  the  craig ;  7 
Ane  gat  a  bunch '  o'  the  wame ; » 
Symy  Haw  gat  lamed  of  a  leg, 
And  syne  ran  wallowing"*  hame. 

Hoot,  hoot,  the  auld  man's  slain  outright ! 

Lay  him  now  wi'  his  face  down : — he's  a  sorrowful 

Janet,  thou  donot,  "  [sight. 

I'll  lay  my  best  bonnet. 
Thou  gets  a  new  gude-man  afore  it  be  night. 

Hoo  away,  lads,  boo  away, 
We's  a'  be  hangid  if  we  stay. 

Tak'  up  the  dead  man,  and  lay  him  anent  the  bigging: 
Here's  the  Bailey  o' Haltwhistle, " 


tfAe 


■i  ^ 


die  wirdeu,  to  whom  wat  committed  the  apprehend- 
■liIddiiiqiKntp,  and  the  care  of  the  pablic  peace. 

'  [Ok  of  the  boose  of  Thirlwall,  mentiooed  in  this  ballad,  and 
h%ttmB(b»  to  it,  figui^es  in  Sir  Waiter  Scott's  last  novel— Cait/e 

1 

of  this  andent  ditif ,  kfr.  Sortees  has  famished 
following  local  memorandom  :  Willimoteswlck,  now 
ly  called  Ridley  Hall,  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
aod  Tyne.  and  was  ihe  chief  seat  of  the  ancient  fa- 
tly of  Rjdey.  Hardridins  Dick  is  not  an  epithet  referriog  to 
W^rwiBiteti,  fMit  means  Richard  Ridley  of  Hardriding,  the  teat 
'aollMr  fmily  of  that  name,  which,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
^aHi  ea  account  of  eipenses  incarred  by  the  ioyally  of  the 
P^nott,  the  Immediale  ancestor  of  Sir  MaUhew  Ridley.  Will 
ffewa' teens  to  be  William  Ridley  of  Walltown,  so  called 
^  its  fitnalioo  od  the  great  Roman  Wall.  Thirlwall  Castle, 
^mihr  dan  of  Thirlwalls  derlTed  iheir  name,  is  situated  on 
^«iHmfrof  Tfppel,  near  Ihe  western  boundary  of  Northum- 
^^  It  if  near  rbe  wall,  and  takes  Its  name  from  the  ram- 
^'"^'^ken  tAirie4i,  i»  ^-  pierced,  or  breached,  In  Its'Vicl- 
^-  ^aOcntoo  CasUe  lie*  south  of  the  Tyne,  towards  Alslon- 
*"  lilany  FeacbervfODbsugb,  '^^  cbiefof  that  ancient  family, 
""^'^Bv  ia  Ite  reign  of  Edward  VL   A  fend  did  certainly 


exist  between  the  Ridleys  and  Featherstones,  prodacti?e  of  tnch 
consequences  as  the  ballad  narrates.  **S4  Oct.  9ado  Henriei 
%vi  inquisitio  capt.  apud  Hautwhittle,  tup,  vitum  corpus 
AUxandH  Featherston^  Gen.  apud  Grentiihaugh,  feloniee 
interfecti,  21  Oct.  per  Mcolanm  Ridley  de  Unllianke,  Gen. 
Nugon  Ridle,  Nicolaum  Ridle,  et  alios  ejusdem  nominis.'* 
Nor  were  the  Featherstones  without  their  revenge ;  for  56to  Hen- 
riei STi.wehave— **t/l/tfgalto  Nicolai  Fealhtrston,  ac  ThomtB 
Nyxon.  etc.  pro  homicidio  JVillmi.  Sidle  de  Morale.*' 

*  i'fce/p— slgnlGes  slap,  or  rather  is  the  same  word,  which  wat 
originally  spelled  schlap. 

s  Haud  their  Jaw— HoM  their  jaw ;  a  vulgar  expression  still 
in  use. 

6  Gat  sta'en— Goi  stolen,  or  were  plundered ;  a  very  likely  ter- 
mination of  the  fray. 

7  Ciaig—tieck.—*  WuncA— Punch.— 9  7'7^ame— Belly. 
««  /-i^'aZ/otrtfig— Bellowing. 

I  >  i^otiot— Silly  slut.  [Do>nonght.]  The  Border  bard  calls  her 
so,  because  she  was  weeping  for  her  husband ;  a  loss  which  he 
teems  to  think  might  be  soon  repaired. 

"  Bailey  o'  Haltwhistle— The  Bailiff  of  Haltwhistle  teems  to 
have  arrived  when  the  fray  was  over.  This  supporter  of  social 
order  is  treated  with  characteristic  irreverence  by  the  mott-lroop- 
ing  poet. 
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Wr  his  great  bull's  pizzle, 
That  supp*d  up  the  broo' ,  and  syni 


-inthepiggin.' 


HOBBIE  NOBLE. 

We  have  seen  the  hero  of  this  ballad  act  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  deliverance  of  Jock  o*  the  Side, 
and  are  now  to  learn  the  ungrateful  return  which  the 
Armstrongs  made  him  for  his  faithful  services.  ■  Hal- 
bert,  or  Hobbie  Noble,  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  numerous  English  outlaws,  who,  being  forced 
to  fly  their  own  country,  had  established  themselves 
on  the  Scottish  Borders.  As  Hobbie  continued  his 
depredations  upon  the  English,  they  bribed  some  of 
his  hosts,  the  Armstrongs,  to  decoy  him  into  Eng- 
land under  pretence  of  a  predatory  expedition.  He 
was  there  delivered,  by  his  treacherous  companions, 
into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  justice,  by  whom  he 
was  conducted  to  Carlisle,  and  executed  next  morn- 
ing. The  Laird  of  Mangertoun,  with  whom  Hobbie 
was  in  high  favour,  is  said  to  have  taken  a  severe  re- 
venge upon  the  traitors  who  betrayed  him.  The  prin- 
cipal contriver  of  the  scheme,  called  here  Sim  o*  the 
Maynes,  fled  into  England  from  the  resentment  of 
his  chief;  but  experienced  there  the  common  fate  of  a 
traitor,  being  himself  executed  at  Carlisle,  about  two 
months  after  Hobbie's  death.  Such  is,  at  least,  the 
tradition  of  Liddesdale.  Sim  o'  the  Maynes  appears 
among  the  Armstrongs  of  Whitauch,  in  Liddesdale, 
In  the  list  of  Clans  so  often  alluded  to. 


HOBBIE  NOBLE. 

Foul  fa'  the  breast  first  Treason  bred  in ! 

That  Liddesdale  may  safely  say ; 
For  in  it  there  was  baith  meat  and  drink. 

And  corn  unto  our  geldings  gay. 

And  we  were  a'  stout-hearted  men, 
As  England  she  might  often  say ; 


But  now  we  may  turn  our  backs  and  flee, 
Since  brave  Noble  is  sold  away. 

Now  Hobbie  was  an  English  man. 

And  bom  into  Bewcastle  dale ; 
But  his  misdeeds  they  were  so  great. 

They  banish'd  him  to  Liddesdale. 

At  Kershope  foot  the  tryste  was  set, 

Kershope  of  the  lilye  lee; ' 
And  there  was  traitour  Sim  o'  the  Mains,  ^ 

And  with  him  a  private  companie. 

Then  Hobbie  has  graithed  *  his  body  fair, 
Baith  wi'  the  iron  and  wi'  the  steel ; 

And  he  has  ta'en  out  his  fringed  grey. 
And  there,  brave  Hobbie,  he  rade  him  weel. 

Then  Hobbie  is  down  the  water  gane, 

E'en  as  fast  as  he  could  hie ; 
Tho'  a'  should  hae  bursten  and  broken  their  hearts 

Frae  that  riding-tryst  he  wad  na  be. 


u 


Well  be  ye  met,  my  feres*  five ! 
And  now,  what  is  your  will  wi'  me?  " — 
Then  they  cried  a',  wi'  ae  consent, 
^*  Thou'rt  welcome  here,  brave  Noble,  to  me. 

''  Wilt  thou  with  us  into  England  ride. 

And  thy  safe  warrand  we  will  be? 
If  we  get  a  horse  worth  a  hundred  pound, 

Upon  his  back  thou  sune  sail  be."— 

^'  I  dare  not  by  day  into  England  ride; 

The  Land-Sergeant  has  me  at  feid  : 
And  I  know  not  what  evil  may  betide, 

For  Peter  of  Whitfield,  his  brother,  is  dead. 

'^  And  Anton  Shiel  he  loves  not  me. 

For  I  gat  twa  drifts  o'  his  sheep; 
The  great  Earl  of  Whitfield  7  loves  me  not, 

For  nae  gear  frae  me  he  e'er  could  keep. 

**  But  will  ye  stay  till  the  day  gae  down, 
Until  the  night  come  o'er  the  grund, 

And  I'll  be  a  guide  worth  ony  twa 
That  may  in  Liddesdale  be  found  ?  ' 


>  An  iroD-pot  with  two  ears. 

■  The  original  editor  of  the  Heliques  of  Ancient  Poetry  hat 
noticed  the  perfidy  of  this  clan  in  another  instance;  the  delivery 
of  the  bantehed  Earl  of  Northumberland  into  the  hands  of  the  Scot- 
tish regent,  by  Hector  of  Harelaw,  an  Armstrong,  with  whom  he 
had  taken  refuge.— Percy,  vol.  i.  p.  2S3.— This  Hector  of  Hare- 
law  seems  to  have  l)een  an  Eaglisbmao,  or  under  English  assu- 
rance ;  for  he  is  one  of  iho-se.  against  whom  bills  were  exhibited 
by  the  Scottish  commissioners,  to  the  Lord  Dii>hop  of  Carlisle.— 
introduction  to  theHijslory  of  fT'ettmor eland  and  Cumberland, 
p.  81 .  In  the  list  of  Borderers,  1597,  Hector  of  Harelaw,  with  the 
Griefs  and  Cuts  of  Harelaw,  also  figures  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Debateable  Land.  It  would  appear,  from  a  spirited  iuvective  in 
the  Maiiiand  MS.  against  the  regent,  and  those  who  delivered  up 
the  unfortunate  eari  to  Eiizabeth,  that  Hector  had  been  guilty  of 
this  treachery,  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  had  l>een  exacted  from 
him  for  his  peaceable  demeanour.  The  poet  says,  that  the  perfidy 
of  Morton  and  Lochlevin  was  worse  than  even  that  of— 

— ^  the  traKoar  Edilc  of  Barelaw. 

TIaat  uf «  be  tould  btm  to  redeem  bla  pledge : 

Your  deed  U  war,  as  all  the  world  doea  koow— 


I'ou  notbiog  can  bat  coTalice  allege.*' 

PiRKEiTON's  Maitland  Peeaif,  ▼(ri.  I.  p.  990. 

Edtie  Is  the  contraction  of  Hector  among  the  vulgar. 
These  little  memoranda  may  serve  still  farther  to  illnstrale  the 
tieautiful  ballads,  upon  that  subject,  published  in  the  Beliqu€s. 

3  Kerahope-biim,  where  Hobbie  met  his  treacherous  compa- 
nions, fails  into  the  Liddel,  from  the  English  side,  at  a  place 
called  Turnersholm,  where,  according  to  tradition,  loomeys  and 
games  of  ctiivalry  were  often  solemnized. 

4  The  Mains  was  anciently  a  Border-keep,  near  Caslletowo,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Liddei,  but  is  now  totally  demolished. 

s  CraiMed— Clad.  ^  Feres— Companions. 

7  Whitfield  is  explained  by  Mr.  Ellis  of  Otterboome  to  be  a 
large  and  rather  wild  manorial  district  in  the  extreme  southwest 
part  of  Korlhumberiand;  the  proprietor  of  which  might  be  natu- 
rally called  the  Lord,  though  not  Ea»'t  of  Whitfield.  1  suspect, 
hpuviQver,  that  the  reciters  may  liave  corrupted  the  great  Ralph 
Wliittield  into  Eari  of  Whitfield.  Sir  Matthew  Whitfield  of  Whit- 
field was  Sheriff  of  Northumberland  in  4435.  and  the  esUle  cob- 
tinoed  in  the  family  from  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Ull  about  fiay 
yean  since. 
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Though  the  ni^t  be  Uack  a6  pick  and  tar, 
ril  guide  ye  o*er  yon  hill  sae  hie; 
And  bring  ye  a*  in  safety  back. 
If  yell  be  true  and  follow  me.*'— 

He  has  guided  them  o*er  moss  and  muir, 
O'er  hill  and  hope,  and  mony  a  down ; 

Until  they  came  to  the  FoulbogshieJ, 
And  there,  brave  Noble,  he  lighted  down. 

But  word  is  gane  to  the  Land-Sergeant, 

In  Askerton  *  ^here  that  he  lay — 
'*The  deer,  that  ye  hae  hunted  sae  lang. 

Is  seen  into  the  Waste  this  day.*' — 

^^The.Hobbie  Noble  is  that  deer ! 

I  wat  be  carries  the  style  fu'  hie ; 
Aft  has  he  driven  our  bluidhounds  back, ' 

And  set  ourselves  at  little  lee. 

^*  Gar  warn  the  bows  of  Hartlie-burn, 
See  they  sharp  their  arrows  on  the  wa* ! 

Warn  Willeva  and  Speir  Edom,  * 
And  see  the  mom  they  meet  me  a*. 

*'Gar  meet  me  on  the  Rodric-haugh,  < 

And  see  it  be  by  break  o'  day ; 
And  we  will  on  to  Conscouthart-green, 

For  there,  I  think,  we'll  get  our  prey."— - 

Then  Hobhie  Noble  has  dreimit  a  dreim, 
lo  the Foulbogshiei  where  that  he  lay; 

He  dreimit  his  horse  was  aneath  him  shot, 
And  he  himself  got  hard  away. 

The  eocks  *goud'  craw,  the  day  'goud  daw, 
Aod  I  wot  sae  even  fell  down  the  rain ; 

Had  Hobhie  na  wakened  at  that  time 
In  the  Foulbogshiei,  he  had  been  ta'en.or  slain. 

**  Awake,  awake,  my  feres  five  1 

I  trow  here  makesa  fu'  ill  day; 
Tet  the  worst  cloak  o  •  this  company, 

I  hope  shall  cross  the  Waste  this  day."— 

Kow  Hobbie  thought  the  gates  were  clear; 

But,  ever  alas  I  it  was  na  sae  : 
Tbey  were  beset  by  cruel  men  and  keen. 

That  away  brave  Hobbie  might  na  gae. 


"  Yet  follow  me,  my  feres  five, 

And  see  ye  keep  of  me  gude  ray ; 
And  the  worst  cloak  o'  this  company 

Even  yet  may  cross  the  Waste  this  day." — 

But  the  Land-Sergeant's  men  cam  Hobbie  before. 
The  traitor  Sim  cam  Hobbie  behin*, 

So  had  Noble  been  wight  as  Wallace  was, 
Away,  alas!  he  might  na  win. 

Then  Hobble  had  but  a  laddie's  sword ; 

But  he  did  mair  than  a  laddie's  deed ; 
For  that  sword  had  clear'd  Gonscoothart-green, 

Had  it  not  broke  o'er  Jerswigham's  head. 

Then  they  hae  ta'en  brave  Hobble  Noble, 
Wi's  ain  bowstring  they  band  him  sae; 

But  his  gentle  heart  was  ne'er  sae  sair, 
As  when  his  ain  five  bound  him  on  the  brae. 

• 

They  hae  ta'en  him  on  for  west  Carlisle ; 

They  ask'd  him,  if  he  kend  the  way? 
Though  much  he  thought,  yet  little  he  said ; 

He  knew  the  gate  as  weel  as  they. 

They  hae  ta'en  him  up  the  Ricker-gate  ;* 
The  wives  they  cast  their  windows  wide; 

And  every  wife  to  another  can  say, 
''  That's  the  man  loosed  Jock  o'  the  Side  !"— 

*'  Fy  on  ye,  women !  why  ca'  ye  me  man  ? 

For  it's  nae  man  that  I'm.  used  like ; 
I  am  but  like  a  forfoughen  ^  hound. 

Has  been  fighting  in  a  dirty  syke."  * 

They  hae  had  him  up  through  Carlisle  town. 

And  set  him  by  the  chimney  fire ; 
They  gave  brave  Noble  a  loaf  to  eat, 

And  that  was  little  his  desire. 

They  gave  him  a  wheaten  loaf  to  eat. 

And  after  that  a  can  of  beer; 
And  they  a'  cried,  with  one  consent, 

*^  Eat,  brave  Noble,  and  make  gude  cheir. 

^^  Confess  my  lord's  horse,  Hobbie,"  they  said, 
^^And  to-morrow  in  Carlisle  thou's  na*  dee." — 

*'  How  can  I  confess  them,"  Hobbie  says, 
"  When  I  never  saw  them  with  my  ee?" — 


il  OiMkerlaiid, 


Is  ao  old  casUe,  now  rulaoas,  situated  in  the  wilda 
about  tefenteeu  niiles  north-cast  of  Carlisle, 
Ikal  monntaiooaa  and  desolate  tract  of  coontnr  bordering 
:,  enipbaticaily  termed  the  Waste  of  Bewcastie. 

el  bloodiiottQd.  noat,  ncir  AnMa<rs  ftream, 
T«  tncB  tiMcIv  tbief  wllk  afcottnc  foot, 
M  «D  cTll  conackoce  sUU  at  Hand.'' 

t  sCatoiet  inform  as,  that  the  blood-bound,  or  slnlth* 
frooi  its  qnalilf  of  tracing  (be  slot,  or  iraek,  of 
DAls)  waa  early  used  in  the  porsult  and  detectloo  of 
Vutitis  periurbet  out  imfediai  eonem  trauamtem^ 
's  irassanies  emm  ipm,  ad  gequendum  latromes.— 
mi^esiaUm,  lib.  4taf ,  cap.  St.    And,  ao  late  as  MIS, 
vas  ao  order  frooi  tlie  klogV  comnisaioaera  of  tba  northern 
Hut  a  certain  nnmlwr  of  slough-bounds  should  be  main- 
m  eftrj  daatrict  of  Cunyberland,  bordering  upon  Scotland. 
«ere  of  great  value,  being  someUmes  sold  for  a  hundred 
K^potaion  of  BUau's  AUas,  voce  Ifiiktdale,    The 
of  this  aagadoita  animal,  which  coohl  trace  Ibe  human 
«iib  ibe'moet  oaerring  accuracy,  is  now  nearly  extinct 


3  WiUeva  and  Spelr  Edom  are  small  districts  in  BewcasUedale. 
through  which  also  the  Hartlie-burn  takes  its  course. 

4  c>>nscootbart<Green,  and  Rodric-haugh,  and  (be  Foulbogshiei. 
are  tlie  names  of  places  ia  Ihe  same  wilds,  through  which  the  Scot- 
tish plunderers  generally  made  their  raids  upon  England ;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  from  William,  Lord 
Dacre.  to  Cardinal  Wols^,  ISlh  July,  I5S8;  JftpetuHx  to  Pin- 
Enron's  Scotiand,  ▼.  12,  No.  X12.  **  Like  It  also  your  grace, 
seeing  the  disorduur  within  Sootlaond,  that  all  the  myignydeU 
men.  Borderers  of  Ibe  same,  inhabiting  within  Eskdale,  Ewsdale, 
Walghopedale,  Liddesdsle,  and  a  part  of  TiTidale,  foranempt 
Bewcaatelldale.  and  a  part  of  the  Middle  Marches  of  Ibis  the  Klng*s 
Bordoors,  eptres  not  this  West  and  Middle  Marches,  to  do  any 
atlemptate  to  the  King  our  said  soveraine's  soij^ects  i  hot  thaye 
oome  thorow  Bewcaatelldale,  and  retomes,  for  the  most  parte,  the 
same  waye  agayne.*' 

s  GoiMt— <.  e.  begond— ^fffoii. 

6  A  Street  hi  Carlisle. 

7  fYn/ott^Aai— <2nite  btigued. 
»  jyfce— Ditch. 
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Then  Hobbie  has  sworn  a  fu'  great  aith, 
By  the  day  that  he  wxis  gotten  and  born, 

He  never  had  ony thing  o*  my  lord's, 
That  either  eat  him  grass  or  corn. 

"Now  fare  tliee  weel,  sweet  Mangerton! ' 
For  I  think  again  I'll  ne'er  thee  see  : 

I  wad  hae  betrayed  nae  lad  alive, 
For  a'  the  gowd  o'  Christentie. 

"And  fare  thee  weel,  sweet  Liddesdalel 

Baith  the  hie  land  and  the  law ; 
Keep  ye  weel  frae  the  traitor  Mains ! 

For  goud  and  gear  he'll  sell  ye  a'. 

"Yet  wad  I  rather  be  ca'd  Hobbie  Noble, 
In  Carlisle,  where  he  suffers  for  bis  fau't, 

Than  I'd  be  ca'd  the  traitor  Mains, 
That  eats  and  drinks  o'  the  meal  and  maut." 


ROOKHOPE  RYDE. 

This  is  a  Bishopric  Border  3ong,  composed  in  1569, 
taken  down  from  the  chanting  of  George  Colling- 
wood  the  elder,  late  of  Boltsburn,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Byhope,  who  was  interred  at  Stanhope,  the 
I6th  December,  1785. 

Bookhope  is  the  name  of  a  valley  about  five  miles 
in  length ;  at  the  termination  of  which,  Bookhope 
burn  empties  itself  into  the  river  Wear :  the  dale  lies 
in  the  north  part  of  the  parish  of  Stanhope,  in  Wear- 
dale.  Bookhope-head  is  the  top  of  the  vale.  The 
ballad  derives  some  additional  interest,  from  the 
date  of  the  event  being  so  precisely  ascertained  to  be 
the  6tb  December,  1572,  when  the  Tynedale  rob- 
bers, taking  advantage  of  the  public  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  the  rebellion  of  Westmoreland  and  Nor- 
thumberland, and  which  particularly  affected  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  determined  to  make  this  foray 
into  Weardale. 

The  late  eminent  antiquary,  Joseph  Bitsoo,  took 
down  this  ballad  from  the  mouth  of  the  reciter,  and 
printed  it  a»  part  of  an  intended  collection  of  Border 
Ballads,  which  was  never  published.  His  nephew, 
Mr.  Frank,  was  so  good  as  to  favour  me  with  the 
copy  from  which  it  is  here  given.  To  the  illustra- 
tions of  Mr.  Bitson,  I  have  been  enabled  to  add  those 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Surtees,  of  Mainsforth. 


ROOKHOPE  RYDE. 

Bookhope  stands  in  a  pleasant  place, 

If  the  false  thieves  wad  let  it  be, 
But  away  they  steal  our  goods  apace. 

And  ever  an  ill  death  may  they  deel 

And  so  is  the  men  of  Thirl  wall*  and  Willie-haver 
And  all  their  companies  thereabout, 

That  is  minded  to  do  mischief. 
And  at  their  stealing  stands  not  out. 

But  yet  we  will  not  slander  them  all. 

For  there  is  of  them  good  enow  ; 
It  is  a  sore  consumed  tree 

That  on  it  bears  not  one  fresh  bough. 

Lord  God !  is  not  this  a  pitiful  case, 

That  men  dare  not  drive  their  goods  to  the  fei 
But  limmer  thieves  drives  them  away. 

That  fears  neither  heaven  nor  hell  ? 

Lord,  send  us  peace  into  the  realm, 
That  every  man  may  live  on  his  own ! 

I  trust  to  God,  if  it  be  his  will. 
That  Weardale  men  may  never  be  overthrown. 

For  great  troubles  they^e  had  |n  band, 
With  Borderers  pricking  hither  and  thither, 

But  the  greatest  fray  that  e'er  they  had. 
Was  with  the  men  of  Thirl  wall  and  Willie-have 

They  gathered  together  so  royally. 
The  stoutest  men  and  the  best  in  gear ; 

And  he  that  rade  not  on  a  horse, 
I  wat  he  rade  on  a  weel-fed  mear. 

So  in  the  morning,  before  they  came  out. 
So  weel  I  wot  they  broke  their  fast ; 

In  the  forenoon  they  came  into  a  bye  fell, 
Where  some  of  them  did  eat  their  last.^ 

When  they  had  eaten  aye  and  done, 
They  say'd  some  captains  here  needs  must  be 

Then  they  choosed  forth  Harry  Corby  I, 
And  "  Symon  Fell,"  and  Martin  Bidley. 

Then  o'er  the  moss,  where  as  they  came. 

With  many  a  brank  and  whew. 
One  of  them  could  to  another  say, 

"  I  think  this  day  we  are  men  enew. 


«  or  tlie  Casde  of  Mangertonn,  so  often  menUoDed  in  these  bal- 
ladt,  there  are  very  few  vesUgcs.  It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of 
Uie  Ltddell,  below  Gastletoun.  In  I  he  waU  of  a  neighbouring 
mill,  which  has  been  entirely  built  from  the  rains  of  the  tower^ 
there  is  a  remarluble  stone,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Lairds  of 
Mangertoun,  and  a  long  broadsword,  with  the  Bgures  1885;  pro- 
bably the  date  of  building?,  or  repairing,  the  castle.  On  each  side 
of  the  shield  are  the  letters  S.  A.  and  B.  E.,  standing  probably  for 
Symon  Armstrong  and  EUcabeth  EllloU.  Snch  Is  the  only  me- 
morial of  the  Lairds'of  Mangertoun,  except  those  rude  ballads, 
which  the  Editor  now  offers  to  the  public. 

«  Thirlwall,  or  Thirlitwall,  is  said  by  Fordun,  the  Scottish  his- 
torian, to  be  a  name  giren  to  the  Picts*  or  Roman  wall,  (torn  its 
having  been  Uiiried,  or  perforated,  in  ancient  times,  by  the  Scots 
and  Picts.    Wyntown  also,  who  most  probably  copied  Fordun, 


calls  It  Thiriwall.  Thirlwall  castle.  Uioogh  In  a  Tery  rain 
condition,  is  still  standing  by  the  site  of  this  famous  waU,  npon 
rirer  Tippal.*  It  gave  name  to  the  andeot  fsmily,  De  Thirlw 
[Sir  John  Thiriwall,  of  this  family,  is  mentkriied  in  Sir  Wa: 
Scott's  lastfioYcl  as  English  Governor  of  Douglas  Castle  in 
Ume  of  Robert  Bruce.— Ed.] 

3  willie-haTer,  or  wlileva,  is  a  small  district  or  township  fn 
parish  of  Lanercost,  near  Bewcastledale*  in  Cnmberland,  m 
tioned  in  the  preceding  ballad  ot  Bobbie  tfoble  :— 

y*  Waru  Wlltera,  and  Speir  Edom, 
And  see  the  morn  they  meet  them  a\** 

4  This  would  be  about  eleyen  o'clock,  the  usual  dinner-hom 
that  period. 
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'*  For  Weardale-men  have  a  journey  ta*eir, 

They  are  so  £ar  oat  o'er  yon  fell. 
That  some  of  them's  with  the  two  earls, ' 

And  others  fest  in  Bernard  castell. 

**  There  we  shall  get  gear  enough, 
For  there  is  nane  but  women  at  bame ;. 

The  sorrowful  fend  that  they  can  make, 
Is  loudly '  cries  as  they  were  slain/* 

Then  in  at  Rookhope-head  they  came. 
And  there  they  thought  tul  a*  had  their  prey, 

Bat  they  were  spy'd  coming  over  the  Dry-rig, 
Soon  apon  Saint  Plioolas*  day.) 

Then  in  at  Rookhope-head  they  came, 

They  ran  the  forest  but  a  mile  *, 
They  gatber'd  together  in  four  hours 

SbL  hundred  sheep  within  awhile. 

And  horses  I  trow  they  gat. 

But  either  ane  or  twa. 
And  they  gat  them  all  but  ane  . 

That  belang*d  to  great  Rowley. 

That  Rowley  was  the  first  man  that  did  them  spy. 

With  that  he  raised  a  mighty  cry ; 
The  cry  it  came  down  Rookhope  burn, 

And  q»read  through  Weardale  hasteyly. 

Then  word  came  to  the  bailifiTs  house 
At  the  East-gate  *  where  he  did  dwell  -,  ^ 

Re  was  walk*d  out  to  the  Smale-burns, 
TVhich  stands  aboye  the  Hanging-well. ' 

His  wife  was  wae  when  she  heard  tell, 
So  wee!  she  wist  her  husband  wanted  gear ; 

Sbegar'd  saddle  him  his  horse  in  haste. 
And  neither  forget  sword,  jack,?  nor  spear. 

Ibe  bailiff  got  wit  before  his  gear  came, 

That  soch  news  was  in  the  land. 
He  was  sore  troubled  in  his  heart,  y 

Ihat  oo  no  earth  that  he  could  standi 


His  brother  Was  hurt  three  days  before, 
With  limmer  thieves  that  did  him  prick ; 

Nineteen  bloody  wounds  lay  him  upon. 
What  ferly  was't  that  he  lay  sick  ? 

But  yet  the  bailiff  slirinked  nought, 

But  fast  after  them  he  did  bye. 
And  so  did  all  his  neighbours  near. 

That  went  to  bear  him  company. 

But  when  the  bailiff  was  gathered. 

And  all  his  company, 
They  were  numbered  to  never  a  man 

But  forty  under  fifty. 

The  thieves  was  numbered  a  hundred  men, 
I  wat  they  were  not  of  ihe  worst ;  [haver. 

That  could  be  choosed  out  of  Thirlwall  and  Willie- 
"  I  trow  they  were  the  very  first."  * 

But  all  that  was  in  Rookhope-head, 
And  all  that  Was  i*  Nuketon-cleugh,' 

Where  Weardale-men  overtook  the  thieves, 
And  there  they  gave  them  fighting  eneugh. 

So  sore  they  made  them  fain  to  flee, 

As  many  was  a*  out  of  hand. 
And,  for  tul  have  been  at  home  again. 

They  would  have  been  in  iron  bands. 

And  for  the  space  of  long  seven  years 
As  sore  they  mighten  a'  had  their  lives. 

But  there  was  never  one  of  them 
That  ever  thought  to  have  seen  their  wives. 

About  the  time  the  fray  began, 

I  trow  it  lasted  but  an  hour. 
Till  many  a  man  lay  weaponless. 

And  was  sore  wounded  in  that  stour. 

Also  before  that  hour  was  done. 

Four  of  the  thieves  were  slain. 
Besides  all  those  that  wounded  were, 

And  eleven  prisoners  there  was  ta*en. 


•  The  two  Earls  were  Thomas  Percj,  Barl  ofNorUiQmberlaiid, 
ti  Otftcs  Keril.  Earl  of  Weshnorelaod.  who*  on  the  IStii  of 
r,  1900,  at  die  bead  of  their  tenantry  and  oUiers.  took 
lor  Ibe  porpose  of  liberating  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  re- 
tbe  old  religioo.  They  besieged  Barnard  castie,  which 
for  deveo  days,  stonily  defended  by  Sir  George  Bowes,  who, 
bebtg  appointed  the  Queen's  niarshai,  hanged  the  poor 
and  peasantry  by  dozens  In  a  day,  tp  the  amount  of 
Ml  The  Earl  of  Korthnmberiand,  belrayed  by  the  Scots,  with 
whoa  he  had  Ukeo  refuge,  was  beheaded  at  York,  on  the  2Sd  of 
AofDft.  117S;  and  Ihe  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  deprived  of  the 
noble  palrimooy  of  ihe  Nevils.  and  reduced  to  beg- 
iped  OTer  sea,  into  Fland<frs,  and  died  in  misery  and 
A^raoe;  beios  die  last  of  his  timlly.  See  two  ballads  on  this 
«I#MC  m  Percy's  CollecUon.  (i.  271,  281,}  and  consider  whettier 
^  be  yuuine. — Ri  tsor  . 
*  This  is  still  the  phraseology  of  WesUaoreland :  a  poor/y  man, 
imfllif  day»  aud  Oie  like. 
1  The  Uk  ot  December. 

a  straggling  village  so  called ;  originally,  It  would  seem. 
>,  or  ranger's  lodge,  at  the  eut  entrance  of  Sianhope- 
M.  At  sokne  dislaoce  from  Uiis  place  to  West-gale,  so  called 
W }  4Bilar  reatoo.— BiTSOR. 

*1he  aeatioD  of  tlie  baiUfTs  house  at  the  East-gate  to  (were 
**  a  proof  wanfjog)  stroagly  indicattve  of  die  aHdienilcity  of  Uie 


ballad.  The  family  of  Emerson  of  Bast-gate,  a  fief,  in  may  so 
call  it.  held  under  the  btohop,  long  exercised  the  ofHec  of  bailiff 
of  Wolsingham,  the  chief  town  and  borongh  of  Weardale,  and  ot 
Forster,  etc.,  under  successive  prelates ;  and  die  present  bishop's 
gamekeeper  and  ranger  wilhin  Weardale,  may  be  said  to  claim 
his  office  by  maternal  descent,  being  Emerson  Muschamp,  (an- 
other ancient  name,)  and,  though  somewhat  shorn  of  his  beams, 
die  lineal  hdr  of  the  old  bailiffs  of  Weardale.  **  Rob.  Emerson 
Parcarlus  de  Stanhopp.  43  Aug.  7.  Bob.  Nevili  Epi.-rCuthb. 
Emerson  de  Baslgatsub  Forestar.  Parci  de  Stanhopp.  I  Wolsey. 
—Lease  of  the  East-gate  to  Mr.  George  Emerson  for  SO  years,  40/. 
p.  ann.  4.  Ed.  C.  Bp.  Tnmstall.— Rob.  Emenon  dc  Kastgat.  sede 
vacante  p.  depriv.  Tunstall  parcar.  Dne  Reginc.— Geo  et  Ric. 
Emerson  Baliivi  de  Wolsingham.  49  Sept  1646^  &lcQt  Geo.  Rolli 
?el.  Rollaous  Emerson  ollm  Icnuere.'*— Slbtees. 

«  A  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  East-gale,  known  at  present, 
as  well  as  Ihe  Dry-rig,  or  Smale-bnrns ;  being  the  property  of  Mr. 
Robert  Richardson,  by  inherilance,  since  before  4585.— R  if  son. 

7  A  Jacket,  or  short  cost,  plated  or  InsUtcheil  with  small  pieces 
of  iron,  and  usually  worn  by  the  peasantry  of  the  Border  in  their 
journeys  from  place  lo  place,  as  well  as  in  dicir  occasional  skir- 
mishes with  the  moss-troopers,  who  were  most  probably  equipped 
with  the  same  sort  of  harness. -;Rit80n. 

•  The  reciter,  from  his  advanced  age.  could  not  recollect  the 
original  itne  thus  imperfectly  supplied.— Ritson. 
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George  Carrick,  and  his  brother  Edie, 
Them  two,  I  wot  they  were  both  slain , 

Harry  Corbyl,  and  Lennie  Carrick, 
Bore  them  company  in  their  pain. 

One  of  our  Weardale-men  was  slain, 
Rowland  Emerson  his  name  bight; 

I  trust  to  God  his  soul  is  well, 
Because  he  fought  unto  the  right. 

But  thus  they  say'd,  "  We'll  not  depart 
While  we  have  one :— Speed  back  again !  "— 

And  when  they  came  amongst  the  dead  men, 
There  they  found  George  Carrick  slain. 

And  when  they  found  George  Carrick  slain, 
I  wot  it  went  well  near  their  heart; 

Lord,  let  them  never  make  a  better  end. 
That  comes  to  play  them  sicken  a  part. 

I  trust  to  God,  no  more  they  shall, 
Except  it  be  one  for  a  great  chance ; 

For  God  will  punish  all  those 
With  a  great  heavy  |jesti4ence. 

Thir  limmer  thieves,  they  have  good  hearts. 
They  nevir  think  to  be  overthrown ; 

Three  banners  against  Weardale-men  they  bare, 
As  if  the  world  had  been.all  their  own. 

Thir  Weardale-men,  they  have  good  hearts, 

They  are  as  stiff  as  any  tree ; 
For,  if  they'd  every  one  been  slain, 

Never  a  foot  back  man  would  flee. 

And  such  a  storm  amongst  them  fell. 
As  I  think  you  never  heard  the  like ; 

For  he  that  bears  bis  head  so  high, 
He  oft-tymes  falls  into  the  dyke. 

And  now  I  do  entreat  you  all. 

As  many  as  are  present  here, 
To  pray  for  the  singer  of  this  song. 

For  he  sings  to  make  bly  the  your  cheer. 


BARTHRAH'S  DIRGE. 

The  following  beautiful  fragment  was  taken  down 
by  Mr.  Surtees,  from  the  recitation  of  Anne  Douglas, 
an  old  woman,  who  weeded  in  his  garden.  It  is  im- 
perfect, and  the  words  within  brackets  were  inserted 
by  my  correspondent,  to  supply  such  stanzas  as  the 
chantress's  memory  left  defective.  The  hero  of  the 
ditty,  if  the  reciter  be  correct,  was  shot  to  death  by 
nine  brothers,  whose  sister  he  had  seduced,  but  was 
afterwards  buried  at  her  request,  near  their  usual 
place  of  meeting ;  which  may  account  for  his  being 
laid,  not  in  holy  ground,  but  beside  the  burn.  The 
name  of  Barthram,  or  Bertram,  would  argue  a  Nor- 
thumbrian origin,  and  there  is,  or  was,  a  Headless 


Cross,  among  many  so  named,  near  Eladon  in  Nor- 
thuml)erland.  But  the  mention  of  the  Nine-Stane 
Burn,  and  Nine-Stane  Rig,  seems  to  refer  to  those 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  Hermitage  Castle,  >  which  is 
countenanced  by  the  mentioning  our  Lady's  Chapel. 
Perhaps  the  hero  may  have  been  an  Englishman,  and 
the  lady  a  native  of  Scotland,  which  renders  the  ca- 
tastrophe even  more  probable.  The  style  of  the 
ballad  is  rather  Scottish  than  Northumbrian.  They 
certainly  did  bury  in  former  days  near  the  Nine- 
Stane  Burn ;  for  the  Editor  remembers  finding  a  small 
monumental  croSs,  with  initials,  lying  among  the 
heather.  It  was  so  small,  that,  with  the  assistance 
of  another  gentleman,  he  easily  placed  it  upright. 


BARTHRAM'S  DIRGE. 

They  shot  him  dead  at  the  Nine-Stone  Rig, 

Beside  the  Headless  Cross, 
And  they  left  him  lying  in  his  blood. 

Upon  the  moor  and  moss. 


They  made  a  bier  of  the  broken  boagh, 

The  sauch  and  the  aspin  gray, 
And  they  bore  him  to  the  Lady  Chapel, 

And  waked  him  there  all  day. 

A  lady  came  to  that  lonely  bower. 

And  threw  her  robes  aside, 
She  tore  her  ling  [long]  yellow  hair. 

And  knelt  at  Barthram's  side. 

She  bathed  him  in  the  Lady-Well 

His  wounds  so  deep  and  sair, 
And  she  plaited  a  garland  for  his  breast. 

And  a  garland  for  his  hair. 

They  rowed  him  in  a  lily-sheet. 

And  bare  him  to  his  earth, 
[And  the  Gray  Friars  sung  the  dead  man's  mass. 

As  they  pass'd  the  Chapel  Garth.] 

They  buried  him  at  [the  mirk]  midnight^ 

[When  the  dew  fell  cold  and  still. 
When  the  aspin  gray  forgot  to  play, 

And  the  mist  clung  to  the  hill.] 

They  dug  his  grave  but  a  bare  foot  deep. 

By  the  edge  of  the  Ninestone  Burn, 
And  they  covered  him  [o'er  with  the  heather-flower,] 

The  moss  and  the  [Lady]  fern. 

A  Gray  Friar  staid  upon  the  grave. 

And  sang  till  the  morning  tide. 
And  a  friar  shall  sing  for  Barthram's  soul. 

While  the  Headless  Cross  shall  bide.' 


>  See  the  Ballad  of  Lord  Soulis,  pott, 
•  Ur.  Sortees  ubaerres,  oo  Uiis  passage,  thai  in  (ho  return  made 
by  Uie  commiiaiMien,  oo  Ibe  ditsolation  of  Newminster  Abbey, 


there  ia  an  Item  of  a  Chauotery,  for  one  priest  to  ilng  daUr  od 
erucem  lafrideum.  Probably  many  of  Uiese  croaaes  had  the  like 
eipUlury  aolemnities  for  peraona  slain  there. 
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ARCHIE  OF  CA'FIELD. 

It  aaj  perhaps  be  thought,  that,  from  the  near  re- 
nmUaace  which  this  ballad  bears  to  Kinmont  Willie, 
and  Jock  o'  the  Side,  the  Editor  might  have  dispensed 
▼tth  inserting  it  in  this  collection.  But  although  the 
incidents  in  these  three  ballads  are  almost  the  same, 
yet  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  language ;  and 
each  contains  minute  particulars,  highly  characteristic 
of  Border  manners,  ^hich  it  is  the  object  of  this  pub- 
lication to  inastrate.  Ga'field,  or  CalOeld,  is  a  place 
in  Waacfaopdale,  belonging  of  old  to  the  Armstrongs. 
In  the  acoonnt  betwixt  the  English  and  Scottish 
Mardies,  Jock  and  Geordie  of  Ca'field,  there  called 
Calf-hill,  are  repeatedly  marked  as  delinquents. — HU- 
iory  of  Weitmoreland  and  Cumberland,  vol.  i.  Intro- 
duction, p.  33. 

The  Editor  has  been  enabled  to  add  several  stanzas 
to  this  ballad,  since  publication  of  the  first  edition. 
They  were  obtained  from  recitation ;  and,  as  they 
contrast  the  brutal  indifference  of  the  elder  brother 
vitfa  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  his  associates,  they  add 
considerably  to  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  whole. 


ARCHIE  OF  CATIELD. 

As  I  was  a-walking  mine  alane, 
It  was  by  the  dawning  of  the  day, 

I  heard  two  brithers  make  their  mane, 
And  I  listened  weel  to  what  they  did  say. 

Tbeyomigest  to  the  eldest  said, 
^^Blythe  and  merrie  how  can  we  be? 

Hiere  were  three  brithren^  of  us  born. 
And  ane  of  us  is  condemn'd  to  die." — 

/^Anye  wad  be  merrie,  and  ye  wad  be  sad, 
What  the  better  wad  billy  *  Archije  be  ? 

Unless  I  had  thirty  men  to  mysell, 
And  a'  to  ride  in  my  cumpanie. 

**Ten  to  bald  the  horses*  heads, 
And  other  ten  the  watch  to  be, 

And  ten  to  break  up  the  strong  prison. 
Where  billy  Archie  he  does  lie." — 

Then  op  and  spak  him  mettled  John  Hall,' 
(The  luve  of  Teviotdale  aye  was  he,) 

'^Ab  I  had  eleven  men  to  mysell. 
It's  aye  the  twelt  man  I  wad  be." — 

Umb  up  bespak  him  coarse  Ca'field, 
(I  wot  and  little  gude  worth  was  he,) 

^'TbirtT  men  is  few  anew, 
And  a*  to  ride  in  our  companie."— 

Tbrre  was  horsing,  horsing  in  haste. 
And  there  was  marching  on  the  lee ; 


Until  they  cam  to  Mumywhate, 
And  they  lighted  there  right  speedilie. 

''A  smith !  a  smith ! "  Dickie  he  cries, 
*'  A  smith,  a  smith,  right  speedilie, 

To  turu  back  the  cankers  of  our  horses'  shoon ! 
For  it's  unkensome »  we  wad  be." — 

^^  There  lives  a  smith  on  the  water-side. 
Will  shoe  my  little  black  mare  for  me ; 

And  I've  a  crown  in  my  pocket. 
And  every  groat  of  it  I  wad  gie." — 

^'The  night  is  mirk,  and  it's  very  mirk, 
And  by  candle-light  I  canna  weel  see; 

The  night  is  mirk,  and  it's  very  pit  mirk, 
And  there  will  never  a  nail  ca'  right  for  me."- 

'' Shame  fa'  you  and  your  trade  baith, 
Canna  beet  ^  a  good  fellow  by  your  mystery : ' 

But  leeze  me  on  thee,  my  little  black  mare, 
Thou's  worth  thy  weight  in  gold  to  me." — 

There  was  horsing,  horsing  in  haste. 
And  there  was  marching  upon  the  lee; 

Until  they  cam  to  Dumfries  port. 
And  they  lighted  there  right  speedilie. 

'*  There's  five  of  us  will  hold  the  horse. 
And  other  five  will  watchmen  be  : 

But  wha's  the  man  among  ye  a'. 
Will  gae  to  the  Tolbooth  door  wi'  me?"— 

O  up  then  spak  him  mettled  John  Hall, 
(Frae  the  Laigh  Teviotdale  was  he,) 

^*  If  it  should  cost  my  life  this  very  night, 
I'll  gae  to  the  Tolbooth  door  wi'  thee."— 

^*  Be  of  gude  cheir,  now,  Archie,  lad ! 

Be  of  gude  cheir,  now,  dear  billie! 
Work  thou  within,  and  we  without. 

And  the  morn  thou'se  dine  at  Ca'field  wi'  me."- 

O  Jockie  Hall  stepp'd  to  the  door. 
And  he  bended  low  back  his  knee, 

And  he  made  the  bolts,  the  door  hang  on, 
Loup  frae  the  wa'  right  wantonlie. 

He  took  the  prisoner  on  his  back. 
And  down  the  Tolbooth  stair  cam  he : 

The  black  mare  stood  ready  at  the  door» 
I  wot  a  foot  ne'er  stirred  she. 

They  laid  the  links  out  owre  her  neck^ 
And  that  was  her  gold  twist  to  be;* 

And  they  cam  doun  thro'  Dumfries  toun,. 
And  wow  but  they  cam  speedilie. 

The  live-lang  night  these  twelve  men  rade. 
And  aye  till  they  were  right  wearie. 

Until  they  cam  to  the  Murraywhate, 
And  they  lighted  there  right  speedilie. 


iOV-BroUier. 

*  Icttled  John  HaU.  liroin  the  lalgh  Teviotdale.  to  perhaps  John 
^  o(  BcvMsgiog,  menlfoned  in  ttie  list  or  Border  clans,  as  one 
^te «hirf  men  of  name  reiUias  on  UielCiddle  Marches  in  IS07. 


'  mlceiiaome— Unknown. 

4  fieet— Abet,  aid.       *  irystery— Trade.    See  Shakspeare. 
6  The  Gold  Twitt  means  the  smalt  gilded  chains  drawn  acrosa- 
the  chest  of  a  war-borse*  as  a  part  of  his  capariaon. 
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'^  A  smith !  a  smith !  '*  then  Dickie  he  cries, 
*' A  smith,  a  smith,  right  speedilie. 

To  file  the  irons  frae  my  dear  brither ! 
For  forward,  forward  we  wad  he." — 

They  hadna  filed  a  shackle  of  iron, 
A  shackle  of  iron  hut  harely  thrie, 

When  out  and  spak  young  Simon  brave, 
*'0  dinna  you  see  what  I  do  see? 

'^  Lo !  yonder  comes  Lieutenant  Gordon, 
Wi'  a  hundred  men  in  his  companie; 

This  night  will  be  our  lyke-wake  night. 
The  morn  the  day  we  a'  maun  die." — 

O  there  was  mounting,  mounting  in  haste. 
And  there  was  marching  upon  the  lee ; 

Until  they  cam  to  Annan  water, 
And  it  was  flowing  like  the  sea. 

'*My  mare  is  young  and  very  skeigh,  i 
And  in  o'  the  weil«  she  will  drown  me ; 

But  ye'll  take  mine,  and  I'll  take  thine, 
And  sune  through  the  water  we  sail  he." — 

Then  up  and  spak  him,  coarse  Ca'field, 
(I  wot  and  little  gude  worth  was  he,) 

**•  We  had  better  lose  ane  than  lose  a'  the  lave; 
We'll  lose  the  prisoner,  we'll  gae  free." — 

^'  Shame  fa'  you  and  your  lands  haith ! 

Wad  ye  e'en'  your  lands  to  your  born  billy? 
But  hey !  bear  up,  my  bonnie  black  mare. 

And  yet  thro'  the  water  we  sail  be." — 

Now  they  did  swim  that  wan  water, 
And  wow  but  they  swam  honnilie! 

Until  they  cam  to  the  other  side. 
And  they  wrang  their  cloathes  right  drunkily. 

^'  Come  thro',  come  thro'.  Lieutenant  Gordon ! 

Come  thro'  and  drink  some  wine  wi'  me ! 
For  there  is  an  ale-house  here  hard  by. 

And  it  shall  not  cost  thee  ae  penny." — 

Throw  me  my  irons,"  quo'  Lieutenant  Gordon; 
"I  wot  they  cost  me  dear  eneugh." — 
The  shame  a  ma,"  quo'  mettled  John  Ha', 
"They'll  be  gude  shackles  to  my  pleugh."— 

*^Come  thro',  come  thro'.  Lieutenant  Gordon! 

Gome  thro'  and  drink  some  wine  wi'  me ! 
Yestreen  I  was  your  prisoner, 

But  now  this  morning  am  I  free." 


a 


u 


ARMSTRONG'S  GOODNIGHT.* 

The  following  verses  are  said  to  have  been  composed 
by  one  of  the  Armstrongs,  executed  for  the  murder 


*  Sheigh—Shj.  •  ff'eif— Eddj. 

3  fen—Even ;  put  into  oomparisoo. 

4  [**The  music  of  Uie  most  accomplished  sfoger,"  saya  Gold- 
smitti,  in  his  Essays,  "Is  dissonance,  to.  what  I  felt  when  an  old 
dairy-maid  ung  me  Into  tears  with  JokmU  Amutrimg*s  Last 
Goodnighir^En,] 


of  Sir  John  Cabkichabl  of  Edrom,  Warden  of  the 
Middle  Marches.  (See  Notes  on  the  Raid  of  the  Reid- 
swire— ante.)  The  tune  is  popular  in  Scotland ;  but 
whether  these  are  the  original  words,  wilLadmit  of 
a  doubt. 


ARMSTRONG'S  GOODNIGHT.  * 

This  night  js  my  departing  night, 
for  here  nae  longer  must  I  stay;. 

There's  neither  friend  nor  foe  o'  mine. 
But  wishes  me  away. 

What  I  have  done  thro'  lack  of  wit, 

I  never,  never  can  recall ; 
I  hopeye're  a'  my  friends  as  yet ; 

Goodnight  and  joy  be  with  you  all !  < 


THE  FRAY  OF  SUPORT. 

All    AHCIEIIT    BORDER    GATHERING    SOITG. 

rtOV  TBADITIO!!. 

Of  all  the  Border  ditties,  which  have  fallen  into 
the  Editor's  hands,  this  is  by  far  the  most  uncouth 
and  savage.  It  is  usually  chanted  in  a  sort  of  wild 
recitative,  except  the  burden,  which  swells  into  a  long 
and  varied  howl,  not  unlike  to  a  view  hollo'.  The 
words,  and  the  very  great  irregularity  of  the  stanza 
(if  it  deserves  the  name),  sufficiently  point  out  its  in- 
tention and  origin.  An  English  woman,  residing  in 
Suport,  near  the  foot  of  the  Kers-hope,  having  been 
plundered  in  the  night  by  a  band  of  the  Scottish  moss- 
troopers, is  supposed  to  convoke  her  servants  and 
friends  for  the  pursuit,  or  Hot  Trod;  upbraiding 
them,  at  tlie  same  time,  in  homely  phrase,  for  their 
negligence  and  security.  The  Hot  Trod  was  followed 
by  the  persons  who  had  lost  goods,  with  blood- 
hounds and  horns,  to  raise  the  country  to  help. 
They  also  used  to  carry  a  burning  wisp  of  straw  at  a 
spear  head,  and  to  raise  a  cry,  similar  to  the  Indian 
war-whoop.  It  appears,  from  articles  made  by  the 
Wardens  of  the  English  Marches^  September  12th, 
in  6th  of  Edward  VI.,  that  ail,  on  this  cry  being 
raised,  were  obliged  to  follow  the  fray,  or  chase, 
under  pain  of  death.  With  these  explanations,  the 
general  purport  of  the  ballad  may  be  easily  discover- 
ed, though  particular  passages  have  become  inexpli- 
cable, probably  through  corruptions  introduced  by 
reciters.  The  present  text  is  collected  from  four 
copies,  which  differed  widely  from  each  other. 


<  [Mr.  Bachan  gives  what  he  considers  a  heller  copy  of  Ihese 
▼erses,  in  hb  Ancient  Ballads,  toI.  li.  p.  489.  But  those  stanus 
are  hardly  enUUed  to  disturb  the  impression  of  the  beaatlful  frag- 
meot  in  tlie  text.— Ed.] 


MINSTRELSY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  BCMIDER. 
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SIeep*ry  Sim  of  the  Lamb-biil, 

ADd  snoring  Jock  of  Suport-mill, 

Ye  are  baith  right  bet  and  fou* ; — 

But  my  wae  wakens  na  yoa. 

Last  ni^t  I  saw  a  sorry  sight — 

Nought  left  me  o'  four-and-twenty  gudeousenand  ky, 

My  weel-ridden  gelding,  and  a  white  quey, 

But  a  loom  byre'  and  a  wide, 

And  the  tweWe  nogs*  on  ilka  side. 

¥y,  ladsl  about  a*  a*  a'  a'  a'. 

My  gear's  a'  gane. 

Weel  may  ye  ken, 

Last  night  I  was  right  scarce  o*  men : 

But  Toppei  Hob  o'  the  Mains  bad  guesten'd  in  my 

house  by  chance ; 
I  set  him  to  wear  tbe  fore-door  wl'  tbe  speir,  while 

1  k^t  the  back-door  wi*  the  lance; 
But  they  hae  run  him  thro'  tbe  thick  o'  tbe  thie,  and 

broke  bis  knee-pan, 
And  tbe  mergh '  o'  his  sbin-bane  has  run  down  on 

his  spur-leather  whang : 
He's  lame  while  he  lives,  and  where'er  be  may  gang. 
Fy,  lads!  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a\ 
My  gear's  a'  gane. 

But  Peenye,  my  gude  son,  is  out  at  tbe  Hagbut-head, 

His  een  glittering  for  anger  like  a  fiery  gleed^  ^ 

Crrins— '^  Mak  sure  the  nooks 

Of  Maky*s-muir  crooks; 

For  the  wily  Scot  takes  by  nooks,  books,  and  crooks. 

Gin  we  meet  a'  together  in  a  head  tbe  morn, 

We'll  be  merry  men." 

Fy  lads!  shout  a' a'  a'  a'  a', 

My  gear's  a'  gane. 

There's  doughty  Cuddy  in  tbe  Heugh-head, 
IhoQ  was  aye  gude  at  a  need  : 
With  thy  brock-skin  bag  *  at  thy  belt, 
Are  readj  to  mak  a  puir  man  help. 
Ibou  mauD  awa'  out  to  tbe  Cauf-craigs, 
(Where  anes  ye  lost  your  ain  twa  naigs,) 
Aiui  there  toom  thy  brock-skin  bag. 

Ff,  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a', 

My  gear's  a'  ta'en. 

Oougbty  Dan  o'  the  Houlet  Hirst, 

Tbeo  was  aye  gade  at  a  birst ; 

Gaie  wj*  a  bow,  and  better  wi'  a  speir, 

Tbe  baaldesH  Mareh-man  that  e'er  follow'd  gear ; 

Come  thau  here. 


Fy,  lads!  shout  a'  a'  a*  a'  a', 
My  gear's  a'  gane. 

Rise,  ye  carle  coopers,  frae  making  o'  kirns  and  tubs, 

In  tbe  Nicol  forest  woods.  ^ 

Your  craft  basna  left  tbe  value  of  an  oak  rod, 

But  if  you  bad  ony  fear  o'  God, 

Last  night  ye  hadna  slept  sae  sound. 

And  let  my  gear  be  a'  ta'en. 

Fy,  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a'. 

My  gear's  a'  ta'en. 

Ah !  lads,  we'll  fang  them  a'  in  a  net. 

For  I  hae  a'  the  fords  o'  Liddel  set ; ' 

The  Dunkin  and  the  Door-loup, 

The  Willie-ford,  and  tbe  Water-slack, 

Tbe  Black-rack  and  the  Trout-dub  of  Liddel; 

There  stands  John  Forster,  wi'  five  men  at  his  back, 

Wi'  bufft  coat  and  cap  of  steil ; 

Boo !  ca'  at  them  e'en,  Jock ; 

That  ford's  sicker,  *  I  wat  weil. 

Fy,  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a'. 

My  gear's  a'  ta'en. 

Hoo!  boo!  gar  raise  the  Beid  Souter,  and  Ringan's 

Wi'  a  broad  elshin^  and  a  wicker;  [Wat, 

I  wat  weil  they'll  mak  a  ford  sicker. 

Sae,  whether  they  be  Elliots  or  Armstrangs, 

Or  rough-riding  Scots,  or  rude  Johnstones, 

Or  whether  they  be  frae  tbe  Tanras  or  Ewsdale, 

They  maun  turn  and  fight,  or  try  the  deeps  o'  Ljddel. 

Fy,  lads  I  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a', 

My  gear's  a'  ta'en. 

'^Ab!  but  they  will  play  ye  anitber  jigg. 

For  they  will  eut  at  the  big  rig, 

And  thro'  at  Fergy  Grame's  gap."  '*> 

But  I  hae  another  wile  for  that : 

For  I  hae  little  Will,  and  Stalwart  Wat, 

And  lang  Aicky,  in  tbe  Souter  Moor, 

Wi'  his  sleuth-dog  sits  in  bis  watch  right  sure; " 

Shou'd  the  dog  gie  a  bark, 

He'll  be  out  in  his  sark, " 

And  die  or  won. 

Fy,  lads!  shout  a'  a'  a*  a'  a'. 

My  gear's  a'  ta'en. 

Ha!  boys! — I  see  a  party  appearing-- wha's  yon? 
Methinks  it's  tbe  Captain  of  Bewcastle,*'  and  Jepbtba's 

John, 
Coming  down  by  the  foul  steps  of  Catlowdie's  loan :  *« 
They'll  make  a'  sicker,  come  which  way  they  will. 

Ha,  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a*  a'  a'. 

My  gear's  a'  ta'en. 


d^e — Empty  cowhooae.  •  Nogt-^tAes. 

'  Jirr^A— Marrow. 

*  F^ery  glttd^-^  bar  of  iron  glowing  on  ttie  anfll. 
<  Ike  fradflcr  ttin  poQcb  wa<  uied  for  carrying  ammunltlop. 

*  A  wood  in  ComberlaDcI,  in  which  Snport  is  situated. 
'  WMekin^  foetif  was  a  ready  mode  of  intercepting  the  marau- 

I    ^;  Ike  ^unat  of  tbe  moat  noted  Ibrds  upon  the  Liddei  are  re- 
I    ^  ia  tlin  rerae. 


">  Fergus  Grame  of  Sowport  as  one  of  the  chief  men  of  that 
clan,  became  security  to  Lord  Scroope  Tor  tbe  good  behaviour  of 
his  friends  and  dependants.  8th  January,  ISBS.— /afrotfucMon  to 
Bisiory  of  f^'estmoreland  and  cumbertand,  p.  III. 

"  See  Note  A.  <*  J'arfc—Shirt. 

>3  According  to  the  late  Glenriddei's  notes  on  this  ballad,  tbe 
office  of  Captain  of  Bewcastle  was  held  by  the  chief  of  the  Nixons. 

>4  catlowdle  is  a  small  Tillage  in  Cumberland,  near  the  JuncUoo 
of  the  Esk  and  Liddel. 
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Captain  Masgrave,*  and  a'  his  band, 
Are  coming  down  by  the  Siller-strand, 
And  the  Muckie  toun-beli  o'  Carlisle  is  rung  : 
My  gear  was  a'  weel  won. 

And  before  it's  carried  o'er  the  Border,  mony  a  man's 
gae  down. 

Fy,  lads !  shout  a*  a'  a'  a'  a'. 

My  gear's  a'gane. 


APPENDIX 


TO  THE  FRAY  OF  SUPORT. 


NOTI  A. 


wr  hlf  ileatlHlog  site  In  bis  watch  right  nre.-P.  lOS. 

The  sentinels,  iwho,  by  Uie  March  laws,  were  planted  upon  the 
Border  each  nJgfat,  bad  nsaally  sleatb-dogs,  or  blood>hounds, 
along  with  them.— See  Migbolsor's  Border  Laws,  and  Lobo 
Wbibtoii'8  ReffulaUons  in  the  ttk of  Edward  VI • 

Of  the  blood-bonnd  we  have  said  something  in  the  notes  on 
UfAhU  mobiti  bill  we  may,  in  addition,  refer  to  the  following 
poetical  description  of  the  qualities  and  uses  of  that  singular  ani- 
mal t— 

— — ^'  Upon  the  bank! 
or  Tweed,  flow  winding  thro'  ibe  Tale,  the  aeat 
or  war  and  rapine  once,  ere  Brltoas  knew 
The  aweetf  of  peace,  qr  Auna'a  dread  commande 
To  laallug  league*  Ibe  baugbty  rUala  awed. 
There  dwelt  a  pilfering  race ;  well  Iraln'd  and  akilPd 
In  all  Ibe  miraterlea  of  ibeft,  llie  apoll 
Their  only  aubslaDce,  feada  and  war  their  aport. 
Not  more  eipert  In  every  fraudful  art 
The  arch  felon  was  of  old,  who  by  the  tall 
Drew  back  hU  lowing  prixe  :  in  vain  hla  wltof. 
In  Tain  the  shelter  of  the  covering  rock, 
In  Tain  the  sooty  cloud  and  ruddy  flames, 
That  Issued  from  his  mouth ;  for  soon  be  paid 
Bis  forfeit  life ;  a  debt  how  Jostly  doe 
To  wroog*d  Aic^des,  and  avenging  UeaTen ! 

^  Veird  In  Ibe  shades  of  night  they  ford  the  stream; 
Then,  prowling  far  and  near,  whate'er  tfaey  aeiae 
Becomes  their  prey ;  nor  flocks  nor  herds  are  sale, 
Nor  stalls  protect  the  steer,  nor  stroug  borr'd  doors 
Secure  the  favourite  horse.   Soon  as  the  morn 
Beveald  his  wrongs,  with  ghastly  visage  wan 
The  plundered  owner  stands,  and  from  his  lips 
A  thousand  thronging  curses  burst  their  way. 
De  calls  his  stout  allies,  and  in  a  line 
Hla  faithful  bounds  be  leads ;  then,  with  a  Toioe 
That  utters  loud  his  rage,  atteutlve  cheers. 
Soon  the  sagacious  brute,  bis  curling  tall 
FkNirlsh'd  in  air,  low  bending,  plies  around 
His  busy  nose,  the  steaming  vapour  snuffs 
Inquisitive,  nor  leaves  one  turf  untried : 
Tin,  conscious  of  the  recent  stains,  bis  heart 
Beets  qnick,  bis  snuffling  nose,  bis  active  tall. 
Attest  his  Joy;  then,  with  deep-opening  mouth 
That  makes  the  welkin  tremble,  be  proclaims 
The  audacious  felon  I  foot  by  foot  be  marks 
His  winding  way,  while  all  the  listening  crowd 
Applaud  bis  reasonings.   0  er  the  watery  ford. 
Dry  sandy  heaths,  and  stony  barren  bills. 
O'er  beaten  tracks,  with  men  and  beast  distain*d. 


>  This  was  probably  (he  famous  Captain  Jaclt  Mnsgrave,  who 
had  charge  of  the  watch  along  the  Cryssop,  or  Kershope,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  order  of  the  watches  appointed  by  Lord  Wharton, 
when  Depdty-Warden-General,  In  the  6th  Edward  VI. 

•  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  this  Lammie  (who  was  killed 
in  the  skirmish)  may  have  been  the  same  miscreant,  who,  hi  the 


Unerring  Ira  pvnoei;  tin,  at  Ibe  eot 
Arrived,  and  selling  by  bis  guilty  throat 
The  caitiff  vile,  redeems  the  captive  prey; 
So  ezqnhdtely  delicate  bla  sense ! " 

SonEBViua's  Chiut. 


LORD  MAXWELLS  GOODNIGHT. 


REVS!  BEFORE    PCBLISOED. 


This  beautiful  ballad  is  published  from  a  oopj  in 
GlenriddeFs  MSS.,  with  some  slight  variatiooj^  from 
tradition.  It  alludes  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
feuds  upon  the  West  Marches. 

A.  D.  1585,  John  Ix)rd  Maxwell,  or,  as  he  styled 
himself,  Earl  of  Morton,  having  quarrelled  with  the 
.Earl  of  Arran,  reigning  favourite  of  James  YI.,  and 
fallen,  of  course,  under  the  displeasure  of  the  court, 
was  denounced  rebel.  A  commission  was  also  given 
to  the  Laird  of  Johnstone,  then  Warden  of  the  West 
Marches,  to  pursue  and  apprehend  the  ancient  rival 
and  enemy  of  his  house.  Two  bands  of  mercenaries, 
commanded  by  Captains  Cranstoun  and  Lammie,  who 
were  sent  from  Edinburgh  to  support  Johnstone,  were 
attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  at  Grawfordnnuir,  by  Ro- 
bert Maxwell,  natural  brother  to  the  chieftain ; '  who, 
following  up  his  advantage,  burned  Johnstone's  Castle 
of  Lodiwood,  observing,  with  savage  glee,  that  he 
would  give  Lady  Johnstone  light  enough  by  which 
'Uo  set  her  hood."  In  a  subsequent  conflict,  John- 
stone himself  was  defeated,  and  made  prisoner,  and 
is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  the  disgrace  which  he 
sustained.— See  Spottiswoode  and  Johnstone's 
Histories,  and  Moyse's  Memoirs,  ad  annum  1585. 

By  one  of  the  revolutions,  common' in  those  days, 
Maxwell  was  soon  after  restored  to  the  King's  favour 
in  his  turn,  and  obtained  the  wardenry  of  the  West 
Marches.  A  bond  of  alliance  was  subscribed  by  hini, 
and  by  Sir  James  Johnstone,  and  for  some  time  the 
two  clans  lived  in  harmony.  In  the  year  4593,  how* 
ever,  the  hereditary  feud  was  revived,  on  the  follow* 
ing  occasion  :  A  band  of  marauders,  of  the  clan  Johu- 
stone,  drove  a  prey  of  cattle  from  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  Lairds  of  Crichton,  Sanquhar,  and  Drumlanrig ; 
and  defeated,  with  slaughter,  the  pursuers,  who  at- 
tempted to  rescue  their  property. — [See  (he  Lads  of 
Wamphray,  post,  p.  108.]  The  uijured  parties,  being 
apprehensive  tliat  Maxwell  would  not  cordially  em- 
brace their  cause,  on  account  of  his  late  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Johnstones,  endeavoured  to  overcome 
his  reluctance,  by  offering  to  enter  into  bonds  of 
manrent,  and  so  to  become  his  folio  weis,  and  liegemen : 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  granting  to  them  a  bond  of 
maintenance  or  protection,  by  which  he  bound  him- 
self, in  usual  form,  to  maintain  their  quarrel  against 


day  of  Qaeen  Mary's  distress,  *'he9  eosigD  beiog  of  quhyt  taffiUe. 
had  painted  one  it  ye  cruell  murUier  of  King  Henry,  aiid  layed 
down  before  her  MajestJe.  at  quiiat  time  she  prosented  herself  as 
prisoner  to  ye  lordis."— ^ibrbl's  Diary,  June  15. 1567.  U  would 
be  some  satisfaction  to  know,  that  Uie  grey  hairs  of  this  worthy 
personage  did  not  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace. 
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aH  mortals,  saring  his  loyilty.  Thus,  the  most  pow- 
erfiii  aad  respectable  families  In  Dumfries-shire,  be- 
came, for  a  time,  the  TassaJs  of  Lord  Maxwell.  This 
secre^lliaQce  was  discovered  to  Sir  James  Johnstone 
kytbe  Laird  of  Cummertrees,  one  of  his  Own  clan, 
thQUf;h  a  retainer  to  Maxwell.  Cummertrees  even 
oontrivcd  to  possess  himself  of  the  honds  of  manrent, 
which  he  delivered  to  his  chief.'  The  petty  warfare 
betwixt  the  rival  barons  was  instantly  renewed. 
Bacdeoch,  a  near  relation  of  Johnstone,  came  to  his 
assisuuicc  ^ith  Iris  clan,  ^^  the  most  renowned  free- 
iioolers,  [says  a  historian]  the  fiercest  and  bravest 
warriors  among  the  Border  tribes." '  With  Buc* 
clench  alsocame  the  Elliots,  Armstrongs,  and  Graemes. 
Thus  rciaforoed,  Johnstone  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces 
a  party  of  the  Maxwells,  stationed  at  Lochmaben.  On 
the  other  band.  Lord  Maxwell,  armed  with  the  royal 
'  aotbority,  and  numbering  among  his  followers  all 
the  barons  of  Nithsdale,  disrplayed  his  banner  as  the 
King's  lieutenant,  and  invaded  Annandale  St  the  head 
of  2000  men.  In  those  days,  however,  the  royal 
asspiees  seem  to  have  carried  as  little  good  fortune 
as  etfbctive  strength  with  them.  A  desperate  con- 
flict, still  renowned  in  tradition,  took  place  at  the 
Bryffe  Sands,  not  far  from  Lockerby,  in  which  John- 
stone, although  inferior  in  numbers,  partly  by  his  own 
conduct,  partly  by  the  valour  of  his  allies,  gained  a 
decisive  victory.  Lord  Maxwell,  a  tali  man,  and 
heavily  armed,  was  struck  from  his  horse  in  the  flight, 
and  cruelly  slain,  after  the  hand,  which  he  stretched 
ont  for  quarter,  had  been  severed  from  his  body. 
Many  of  his  followers  were  slain  in  the  battle,  and 
many  cruelly  wounded,  especially  by  slashes  in  the 
face,  which  wound  was  thence  termed  a  **  Lockerby 
/iffc.'^  The  Barons  of  Lag,  Closebnm,  and  Drum- 
tanrig,  e.scaped  by  the  fleetness  of  their  horses  -,  a  cir- 
comstance  alluded  to  in  the  following  ballad. 

This  fatal  battle  was  followed  by  a  long  feud,  at- 
teadad  witfa  all  the  circumstances  of  horror  proper  to 
a  barbarous  age.  Johnstone,  i  n  his  diffuse  manner,  de< 
aeribes  it  tlius ;  ''A  b  eo  die  uUro  cilroque  ill  Annandia 
HSUhia  magnisutriusqueregionisjacturis  cerlatum. 
Cmda,  ineendia,  rapiiuB,  el  nefanda  facimra.  Uteri 
ts  wkotemis  gremiis  irucidaii,  marili  in  conspeefu 
etmjwgum  suarum ;  incemw  vilke ;  lamenlabiles  ubi- 
fw  fwerinumi€e,  ei  horribiles  armorum  fremitus/' — 
JoB5STOin  Hisioria,  Ed.  Amstcel.  p.  182. 

John,  Lord  Maxwell,  with  whose  Goodnight  th^ 
reader  is  here  presented,  was  son  to  him  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Dryffe  Sands,  and  is  said  to  have  early 
avowed  the  deepest  revenge  for  his  father's  death. 
Sodi,  todeedy  was  the  fiery  and  untameable  spirit  of 
Ike  man,  tliat  neither  the  threats  nor  entreaties  of 
tke  King  himself  couhf  make  him  lay  aside  his  vin- 
Aetive  purpose ;  although  Johnstone,  the  object  of  his 
Rseotment,  had  not  only  reconciled  himself  to  the 
omt,  but  eveo  obtained  the  wardenry  of  the  Middle 


Marches,  In  room  of  Sir  John  Garmldiad,  murdered 
by  the  Armstrongs.  Lord  Maxwell  was  therefore  pro- 
hibited to  approach  the  Border  counties ;  and  having, 
in  contempt  of' that  mandate,  excited  new  disturb- 
ances, he  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
From  this  fortress,  however,  be  contrived  to  make 
his  escape;  and,  having  repaired  to  Dumfries-shire, 
he  sought  an  amicable  interview  with  Johnstone,  un- 
der a  pretence  of  a  wish  to  accommodate  their  diffe- 
rences. Sir  Robert  Maxwell,  of  Orehardstane,  (men- 
tioned in  the  Ballad,  verse  1,}  who  was  married  to  a 
sister  of  Sir  James  Johnstone,,  persuaded  his  brother-- 
in-law to  accede  to  Max  welFs  proposal .  The  following 
relation  ef  what  followed  is  taken  from  an  artjde 
in  Shawfield*s  MS.,  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to 
the  ballad  called  Kinmmt  WHtie  ;— 

"  The  simple  truth  and  cause  of  the  treasonable 
murther  of  umquhile  Sir  ;Fames  Johnstoun  of  Dun- 
skellie,  knight,  was  as  after  follows.  To  wit,  John 
Lord  Maxwell  having  dealt  and  useit  his  best  means 
with  ^ome nobilemen  and  baronnea within  the cuntrey, 
and  likeways  with  sundrie  of  the  name  of  Maxwell, 
being  refused  of  them  all  to  be  partakers  of  so  foull 
ane  deed ;  till  at  last  he  unhappily  persuaded  one 
Charles  Maiweli,  one  of  the  brether  of  Kirkhouse,  to 
be  with  him,  and  having  made  him  assuired  to  be 
pairtner  in  that  treasonable  plot :  therefore,  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  and  unhabiiitie  of  umquhill 
Sir  Robert  Maxwell  of  Orchyardtoun,  knight,  pre- 
suming that  he  had  power  of  the  said  Sir  James, 
being  brother-in-ldw  to  him,  to  bring  him  to  anye 
part  be  pleased ;  Maxwell,  pretending  he  had  special 
busines  to  do  with  Sir  James,  hearing  he  was  going 
from  the  court  of  England,  so  gave  out  by  reasoun  he 
was  the  king's  rebell  for  the  time,  for  breaking  weird 
out  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  that  he  had  no  other 
houpes  to  obtaine  the  King'$  favour  but  be  his 
meanes.  So  upon  this  pretence,  the  said  Sir  James 
was  moved  to  meet  him  at  Auchnamhill,  near  by 
Arthorstane,  without  the  house  of  Bent,  upon  the 
6th  Aprile,  1608,  with  one  man  onlie  with  him  as 
was  with  the  other,  therselves  two  onlie  and  the 
forsaid  Sir  Robert  Maxwell  with  them,  and  their  ser- 
vantes  being  a  little  off.  The  forsaid  Charles  falls 
out  with  opprobrious  and  malicious  speeches  io  Sir 
James  his  servant,  William  Johnstoune  of  Gunmen- 
liCf  and  before  he  was  aware  sho^  him  irith  ane 
pistoll.  Sir  James  hearing  the  shott  and  his  man's 
words,  turning  about  to  see. what  was  past,  imme- 
diatelie  Maxwell  shott  him  behind  his  back  with  ade 
pistoll  chairgit  with  two  poysonit  bulletts,  at  which 
shott  the  said  Sir  James  fell  from  his  horse.  Max- 
well not  being  content  therewith,  raid  about  him  ane 
lang  tyme,  and  persued  him  farder,  vowing  to  use 
him  more  cruelly  and  treacherouslie  than  he  had  done, 
for  which  it  is  known  sufficiently  what  followecj."— 
'<  A  fact,"  saith  Spottiswoode, ''  detested  by  all  honest 


aueias  iait'ocimiU  famotot,  Seotos  BuccUuchi  clients^fvlUtimos  tribulium  ei  /rroci<*t»io*/'-JoHNSTOW  ffistoria, 
£*  .4«Jt£p/.  p.  ItZ. 
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men,  and  tbagentlemaD'a  miafortane  aererely  lament- 
ed, for  be  was  a  man  foil  of  wisdom  and  courage."— 
SP0TTI8W0ODK,  Edition  1677,  pp.  467,  504.  JoBir- 
ST05t  Hi$loria,  Ed.  Amilal.  pp.  254,  383,  449. 

Lord  Maxwell,  the  murderer,  made  bis  escape  to 
France ;  but  having  ventured  to  return  to  Scotland, 
he  was  apprehended  lurking  in  the  wilds  of  Caith- 
ness, and  brought  to  trial  at  Edinburgh.  The  royal 
authority  was  now  much  strengthened  by  the  union 
of  the  crowns,  and  James  employed  it  in  stanching 
the  feuds  of  the  nobility,  with  a  firmness  which  was 
no  attribute  of  his  general  character.  But  in  the 
best  actions  of  that  monarch,  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  unfortunate  tincture  of  that  meanness,  so 
visible  on  the  present  occasion.  Lord  Maxwell  was 
indicted  £Dr  the  murder  of  Johnstone ;  but  this  was 
combined  with  a  charge  of  fire-raiting,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  Scottish  law,  if  perpetrated  by 
a  landed  man,  constituted  a  species  of  treason,  and 
inferred  forfeiture.  Thus  the  noble  purpose  of  pub-  ' 
lie  justice  wag  sullied  by  being  united  with  that  of 
enricliiog  some  needy  ^vourite.  John,  Lord  Max- 
well, was  condemned,  and  beheaded,  31st  May,  1S13. 
Sir  Gideon  Hurray,  treasurer-depute,  had  a  great 
share  of  his  forfeiturei  but  the  attainder  was  after-  | 


wards  reversed,  and  the  honours  and  eifste  were 
conferred  upon  the  brother  of  the  deceased. — Luhc's 
.Hiilory  of  SeoUand.  yo\.  i.  p.  63,— Johhstobi  HO- 
toria,  p.  493.  * 

The  lady  mentioned  in  tke  ballad,  was  sister  to  the 
Marquisof  llamiltoii,  and,  according  to  Jottngtone  the 
historian,  had  little  reason  to  regret  being  separated 
from  her  husband,  whose  harsh  treatment  finally  oo 
casioned  her  death.  But  Johnstons  appears  not  to 
be  altogether  untinctured  with  the  prejudices  of  his 
clan,  and  is  probably,  in  this  instance,  guilty  of  exag- 
geration ;  as  the  active  sliare  taken  by  the  Marquis  of 
llamilton  in  favour  of  Maxwell,  is  a  circunutaiice 
inconsistrnt  with  such  a  report. 

Thus  was  Anally  ended  by  a  salntary  example  of 
severity,- the  "  foul  debate"  betwixt  the  Maxwells  and 
Johnstones,  in  the  course  of  whidi  eadi  family  lost 
two  chieftains  ;  one  dying  of  a  i)roken  heart,  one  in  ' 
the  Held  of  battle,  one  by  assassination,  and  one  by 
the  sword  of  the  executioner. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  following 
ballad  must  have  been  written  before  the  death  of 
Lord  Maxwell,  in  16t3 ;  otherwise  there  would  have 
been  some  allusion  to  that  event.  It  must  therefore 
have  been  composed  betwixt  1608  and  that  period. 


LORD  MAXWELL'S  GOODNIGHT.' 


"  Adieu,  madaroe,  my  mother  dear, ' 
But  and  my  sisters  three  1 

Adieu,  fair  Robert  of  Orchardstanel 
My  heart  is  wae  for  thee. 


Adieu,  the  lily  and  the  rose. 
The  primrose  fair  to  see ; 

Adieu,  my  ladye,  and  only  joyi 
For  I  may  not  stay  with  thee. 


>  [Lord  Bfroa  Kler*  to  Ihli  tulliJ,  uhivfeig  nMMteil  IhcOoodnlgtit  to  the  latOaM  of  Chflde  Hirold.   SNUleasd  Week)  'j^ 
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*^  Though  I  hae  slain  the  Lord  Johnstone, 

What  care  I  for  their  feid  ? 
My  nohle  mind  their  wrath  disdains,— 

He  w^  my  father's  deid. 
Both  night  and  day  I  laboured  oft 

Of  him  avenged  to  be ; 
Bat  now  Tve  got  what  loiig  I  sought, 

And  I  may  not  stay  with  thee. 


(( 


Adieu !  Dnimlanrig,  false  wert  aye. 
And  Closeburn  in  a  band ! ' 

The  LaM  of  Lag,  frae  my  father  that  fled, 
When  the  Johnston  struck  aff  his  hand. 

They  were  three  brethren  in  a  band- 
Joy  may  they  never  see ! 

Tlieir  treacherous  art,  and  cowardly  heart. 
Has  twined  my  love  and  me. 

*'  Adieu !  Dumfries,  my  proper  place, 

But  and  Carlaverock  fair ! 
Adieu !  my  castle  of  the  Thrieve,* 

Wi*  a'  my  buildings  there : 
Adieu  I  Lodunaben's  gate  sae  fair, 

The  Langhoim4iolm,  where  birks  there  be ; 
Adieu !  my  ladye,  and  only  joy. 

For,  trust  me,  I  may  not  stay  wi'  thee. 

*^  Adieu !  fair  Eskdale  up  and  down. 

Where  my  puir  friends  do  dwell ; 
The  bangisters  'will  ding  them  down. 

And  will  them  sair  compell. 
But  I'll  avenge  their  feid  mysell, 

When  1  c8me  o'er  the  sea ; 
Adieu !  my  ladye,  and  only  joy. 

For  I  may  not  stay  wi'  thee." — 

''  Lord  of  the  land  I  "—that  ladye  said, 

•*  O  wad  ye  go  wi'  me. 
Unto  my  brother's  stately  tower,     . 

Where  safest  ye  may  be ! 
There  Hamiltons,  and  Douglas  baith. 

Shall  rise  to  succour  thee." — 
**  Thanks  for  thy  kindness,  fair  my  dame, 

But  I  may  not  stay  wi'  thee."^— 

Then  he  tnik  aff  a  gay  gold  ring. 

Thereat  hang  signets  three ; 
**"  Hae,  tak  thee  that,  mine  ain  dear  thing. 

And  still  hae  mind  o'  me : 
But  if  thou  take  another  lord. 

Ere  I  come  ower  the  sea — 
His  life  is  but  a  three  days'  lease, 

Xbough  I  may  not  stay  wi'  thee." — 

The  wind  was  fair,  the  ship  was  dear. 


That  good  lord  went  away; 
And  most  part  of  his  friends  were  there,  * 

To  give  him  a  fair  convey. 
They  drank  the  wine,  they  didha  spair. 

Even  in  thatgude  lord's  sight— 
Sae  now  he's  o'er  the  floods  sae  gray,* 

And  Lord  Maxwell  has  ta'en  his.  Goodnight. 


APPENDIX 

TO  LORD  maxwell's  600DlllftHT« 


Ron  A. 

Idleo  I  Dramlanrlg,  etc. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  from  the  loU^octton,  what  connexloa 
the  bond,  snbecribed  by  Uouglas  of  Dramlanrlg.  Klrkpatrick  of 
Closeburn,  and  Grieraon  of  Lagg«  had  with  the  death  of  Lord  Max- 
well's father.  For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  may  be  cnrious  aa 
to  the  form  of  these  bonds,  I  hare  transcribed  a  letter  of  manreni,* 
(hmi  a  MS.  coUecl^n  of  upwards  of  twenty  deeds  of  that  nature* 
eopled  from  the  originals  by  the  late  John  Syme,  Esq.,  writer  to 
the  signet;  for  the  use  of  which,  with  many  other  faTours  of  a 
similar  nature,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Robert  Anderson  of  Edinburgh* 
The  bond  is  granted  by  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburn,  to 
Robert  Lord  Maxwell,  ruber  of  him  who  was  alain  at  the  battle  of 
t)ie  Dryffe  Sands. 

DOND  OF  MANRBNT. 

<*Be  It  kend  till  all  men  be  thlr  iires^t  lettres,  me^  Thomas 
Kirkpatrick  of  Closborn,  to  be  bondln  and  oblist,  and  be  the  tenor 
heirof,  biodis  and  oblissis  me,  be  ih^  faith  and  treuth  of  my  body, 
In  manrent  and  serrice  to  ane  nobil  and  mychly  lord,  Robert  Lord 
Maxwell,  dhdoriog  all  the  dayis  of  my  lyfe ;  and  byndls  and  oblissis 
me.  as  said  is,  to  be  leil  and  trew  man  and  senrant  to  the  said  Ro- 
bert Lord  Maxwell,  my  master,  and  sail  nowthlr  lieir  nor  se  his 
skailh,  but  sail  lat  the  samyn  at  my  utlr  power,  an  warn  him 
therof.  And  I  sail  oonceill  it  that  the  said  lord  schawls  to  me, 
and  sail  gif  him  agane  the  best  lelll  and  true  counsale  that  I  can, 
quhen  he  only  askis  at  me;  and  that  I  sail  ryde  with  my  kyn, 
freyndlA,  senrandis,  and  aUica,  that  wil  do  Ibr  me,  or  to  gang  with 
the  said  lord ;  and  to  do  him  Kfauld,  trew,  and  Ibanklul  service, 
and  take  sfauld  plane  part  with  the  said  lord,  my  maister,  in  alLand 
sindry  lib  actiunls,  causis,  quarrellis,  leful  and  honest,  movit,  or  to 
be  movit,  l>e  him,  or  aganis  him,  baith  in  peace  and  weir,  6ontrair 
or  aganis  all  thae  that  leilTes  or  de  may  (my  allegeance  to  owr  sove- 
ran  ladye  thQ  qoenis  graoe;  her  tutor  and  goTeraor,  allaoeriy  ex- 
cept.) And  thir  oiy  lettres  of  manrent.  for  all.  the  dayis  of  my  life 
foresaid  to  indure,  AH  dissimulations,  fraud,  or  gyle,  secludit  and 
away  put.  In  witness,**  etc.  The  deed  is  signed  at  Edinbuiigh» 
Sd  February,  1843. 

In  the  collection,  from  which,  this  extract  is  made,  there  are 
bonds  of  a  similar  nature  graoledvto  Lord  Maxwell,  by  Douglas  of 
Drnmlanrig,  ancestor  to  the  Dnk/n  of  Queensbcrry ;  by  Crichton 
Lord  Sanquhar,  ancestor  of  the  Earla  of  Dumfries,  and  many  of 
hii  kindred ;  by  Stuart  of  Castlemilk ;  by  Stuart  of  Garlies,  anoestop 
of  the  Earls  of  Galloway.; , by  Murray  of  Cockpool,  ancestor  of  the 
Murrays,  Lords  Annandale ;  by  Grierson  of  Lagg,  Gordon  of  Loch- 
mat^n.  and  many  other  of  the  most  ancient  add  respectable  barons 


Tbe  prcTailfaBg  party. 

of  llie  present  Mr.  MaxweU  of  Broomholm  is  par- 
liooed  in  Gleorldders.  MS.  as  baring  attended  his 
r  distress,  and  as  having  received  a  grant  of  lands,  in 
flunifestaliOD  of  attachment. 
10  hare  beeo  a  Cavourite  epithet  in  old  romances. 
iTw  liilrfr,  and  jroltfew  RimuUd, 


**  TbaLlsrlcd  owar  the  fMt  to  ^y, 
Id  IngloDd  arrlTad  were  tliay, 
Tlier  lilm  l«vetl  wtre.** 

^  The  proper  spelling  Is  manred.  Tbos,  in  the  romance-of  fi^* 
rice  and  Blaneheflowe— 

**  Ha  wll  Ml  to  ihl  rot, 
ind  Moom  thi  man  gir  IM  mot; 
Olf  ma»rtd  thoa  iclialtaroiige^ 
And  tbe  trewtbe  of  his  bonde." 
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fn  the  souih-we»t  of  Scotland,  binding  tbemselTea,  in  the  most 
snbmi8siTe  terms,  to  become  the  liegemen  and  the  Tanals  of  the 
hoaae  or  Maxwell ;  a  circiimstaiice  which  mtut  highly  excite  our 
Idea  of  the  power  of  that  family.  May,  etea  the  rital  chlenain, 
Johnstone  of  Johnstone,  seems  at  one  time  to  have  come  under  a 
similar  obligaiion  to  Uaxwell.  by  a  bond,  dated  11th  February, 
1528,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  counter-obligation  of  the 
patron  in  these  words :  **Fora8meikle  as  the  said  lord  has  oblist 
him  to  supple,  maintene,  and  defend  me,  In  the  peclablU  brooking 
and  joysiug  of  all  my  landls,  rentis,  etc..  and  to  take  my  sefald. 
leill,  and  trew  part,  in  all  my  good  actionis,  causls,  and  qoarles, 
leiful  and  honest,  aga'nes  all  deedlie,  his  alledgeance  to  our  so- 
veralgne  lord  the  king  allanerly  excepted,  as  at  mair  length  is  con- 
rained  in  his  leitres  of  maintenance  maid  to  me  thernpon ;  there- 
fore," etc.  he  proceeds  to  bind  himself  as  liegeman  to  the  Uaxwell. 
I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  observing,  that,  in  the  dan* 
HCTOVLs  times  of  Queen  Bf  ary,  when  most  of  ihete  tx>nds  are  dated, 
many  barons,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  unanimity  and  good 
order,  may  have  chosen  to  enrol  themselves  among  the  clients  of 
Lord  Maxwell,  then  Warden  of  the  Border,  from  which,  at  a  less 
turbulent  period,  personal  coosideralidos  would  have  deterred 
them. 


NoTK  B. 
■  Adieu  I  my  esstle  of  Ihs  Tbrlers,  etc. 

This  fortress  is  situated  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  upon 
an  island  several  acres  in  extent,  lbrme<l  by  the  river  Dee.  The 
walls  are  very  thick  and  strong,  and  bear  the  marks  of  great  anti- 
quity. It  was  a  royal  castle:  but  the  keeping  of  it,  agreeable  to 
the  feudal  practice,  was  granted  by  charier,  or  sometimes  by  a 
more  temporary  and  precarinos  rigtit.  to  different  powerful 
families,  together  with  lands  for  their  good  service  in  maintaining 
and  defending  the  place.  This  office  of  heritable  keeper  remained 
with  the  Nithesdale  faraify  (chief  of  the  Maxwells)  Ull  their  for- 
feiture, 1715.  The  garrison  seems  to  have  been  victualled  upon 
feudal  principles ;  for  each  parish  in  the  stewartry  was  burdened 
with  the  yearly  payment  of  a  lardnermart  cow^  i.  e.  a  cow  fit  for 
being  killed  and  salted  at  Martinmas,  for  winter  provisions.  The 
right  of  levying  these  cattle  was  retained  by  the  Mthesdale  family, 
when  Ihey  told  the  castle  and  estate,  in  1704,  and  they  did  not 
cease  to  eiercise  it  till  Ibeir  attaioder.-^FocmriiFiHiLL's  Deci" 
sions,  vol.  i.  p.  688. 

This  same  castle  of  the  Thriere  was,  A.D.  1151-2,  the  scene  of  an 
nnlrageous  and  cruel  insult  upon  the  royal  authority.  The  fortress 
was  then  held  by  William  Vlll.  Earl  of  Douglas,  who,  in  Diet, 
possessed  a  more  unlimited  authority  over  the  southern  districts  of 
Scotland,  than  the  reigning  monarch.  The  Earl  had,  on  some 
pretence,  seized  and  imprboned  a  baron,  called  Macleilan,  tutor  of 
Bomble,  whom  he  threatened  to  brini^  to  trial,  by  his  power  of 
hereditary  Jurisdiction.  The  uncle  of  ibis  gentleman,  Sir  Patrick 
Gray  of  Foulls,  who  commanded  thehody-goard  of  James  II.,  ob* 
talned  of  that  prince  a  warrant,  requiring  from  Earl  Douglas  the 
body  of  the  prisoner.  When  Gray  appeared,  the  earl  Instantly 
suspected  hb  errand.  *'  You  have  not  dined,"  said  he,  without 
suffering  him  to  open  his  commission :  "  It  is  III  talking  between 
a  fnll  man  and  a  fasting/'  While  Gray  was  at  meat,  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoner  was,  by  Douglas's  command,  led  forth  to  the  court- 
yard and  beheaded.  When  I  he  repast  was  finkhed,  the  King's  letter 
was  presented  and  opened.  **  Sir  Patrick,**  says  Douglas,  leading 
Gray  to  the  court,  **  right  glad  liad  I  been  to  honour  the  King's 
messenger ;  hut  you  have  come  too  late.  Yonder  lies  your  sister's 
son,  without  the  head  t  you  are  welcome  to  his  dead  body.*'  Gray, 
hiving  mounted  his  horse,  turned  to  the  Earl,  and  expressed  his 
wrath  in  a  deadly  oath,  (hat  he  would  re(]uiie  the  Injury  with  Dou- 
glas's heart's  blood.-^"  To  borM!  **  cried  the  haughty  baron ;  and 


the  messenger  of  bis  prince  was  punned  till  within  a  few  miles  of 
fldlnbnrgh.'  Gray,  however,  had  an  opportunity  of  keeping  his 
vow ;  for,  being  upon  guard  in  the  King's  antecbamlicr  at  Stirling, 
when  James,  hioensed  at  the  insolence  of  the  Earl,  struck  him  with 
his  dagger.  Sir  Patrick  rushed  in,  and  dispatched  him  with  a  poie- 
axe  The  castle  of  Thrieve  was  the  last  of  the  fortresses  which  held 
out  for  the  hou^e  of  Douglas,  aner  their  grand  rebellion  in  15SS. 
James  11.  writes  an  accoui^t  of  the  exile  of  this  potent  family,  to 
Charles  Vll.  of  Prance.  8th  July,  1555;  and  adds,  that  all  their 
castles  had  tieen  yielded  to  him,  ^^Exeepto  duntaxat  eastro  de 
Trefe,  per  nostrox  fideUsimprautntiarvm  obsesso;  quod,  do- 
mino concedenttt  in  brevi  obtinere  spn'amus.''— PiifCBBTOif'8 
Histoty,  Appendix^  vol.  i.  p;  486.-*$ee  Pitwottib's  BUtorff, 
GoDscBorr,  etc. 


THE  LADS  OF  WAMPHRAY. 

The  reader  will  find,  preGxed  to  the  foregoing  bal-  ' 
lad  an  account  of  the  noted  feud  betwixt  the  families 
of  Maxwell  and  Johtistone.    The  following  s6ng  ce- 
lebrates the  skirmish,  in  1593,  betwixt  the  Johu- 
stones  and  Crichtons,  which  led  to  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  quarrel  betwixt  Johnstone  and  Maxwell,  and 
finally  to  the  battle  of  Driffe  Sands,  in  which  the 
latter  lost  his  life.  Wamphray  is  the  name  of  a  parish 
in  Annandale:    Letheohall  was  the  abode  of  John- 
stone of  Wamphray,  and  continujed  to  be  so  till  of 
late  years.    VV  illiam  Johustone  of  Wamphray,  called 
the  GcUliard,  was  a  noted  freebooter.    A  place,  near 
the  head  of  Teviotdale,  retains  the  name  of  the  Gai- 
liard^s  Faulds,  (folds,)  being  a  valley,  where  he  used 
to  secrete  and  divide  bis  spoil,  witJi  his  Liddesdale 
and  Eskdale  associates.    His  nom  de  guerre  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  dance  called  The  Galliard, 
The  word  is  still  used  in  Scotland,  to  express  an  ac- 
tive, gay,  dissipated  charactier. '    Willie  of  ttie  Kirk- 
hill,  nephew  to  the  Galliard,  and  his  avenger,  was 
also  a  noted  Border  robber.    Previous  to  the  battle 
of  Dryffe  Sands,  so  often  mefitioned,  tradition  re- 
ports, that  Maxwell  had  offered  a  ten -pound-land  to 
any  of  his  party,  who  should  bring  him  the  head  or 
hand  of  the  Laird  of  JohpsUme.   This  being  reported 
to  his  antagonist,  he  answered,  he  had  not  a  ten- 
pound-land  to  offer,  but  would  give  a  five- merk- land 
to  the  man  who  should  that  day  cut  off  the  head  or 
hand  of  Lord  Maxwell.    Willie  of  the  KiiOthiU, 
motinted  upon  a  young  grey  horse,  rushed  upon  the    : 
enemy,  and  earned  the  reward,  by  striking  down 
their  unfortunate  chieftain,  and  cutting  off  his  right 
hand. 

From  a  pedigree  in  the  appeal  case  of  Sir  James 
Johnstone  of  Westeraw,  claiming  the  hondUrs  and  '^ 
titles  of  Annandale,  it  appears  that  the  Johnstones  of  \ 
Wamphray  were  descended  from  James,  sixth  son  of  \ 
the  sixth  baron  of  Johnstone.  The  male  line  became  i<^ 
extinct  in  1657.  ;•. 


(  [This  Incident,  no  doubt,  suggested  the  scene  between  Archi- 
bald BeU-the-Cat  and  Lord  Harmion.  See  Marmion.  Canto  V. 
xlv.— Ed.] 

*  Cleveland  applies  the  phrase  in  a  veiry  different  manner,  in 
treating  of  the  assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  1644  :~ 


*'  And  Seidell  it  a  <2a//f ar^  by  tilms^r, 
And  wel  mlgtit  be :  there's  wore  dlvioes  la  bin. 
Than  Id  all  Ihis  their  Jewi&b  Sanhedrim.** 

Sl(elton,  in  bis  railing  poem  against  James  IT.,  I 
Skyv  Gaiyard, 


bin  JV'r 
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THE  LADS  OF  WAMPHRAY.    . 

Twiit  Girth-head  >  and  the  Langwood  end, 
Lived  the  GaUiard,  and  the  Galliard's  men ; 
Bat  and  the  lads  of  Leverhay, 
That  drove  the  CrichtoD*s  gear  away. 

It  is  the  lads  of  Lethenha', 
The  greatest  rognes  amang  them  a'. ; 
But  andthe  lad^ofStefeobiggin, 
They  broke  the  hoase  in  at  the  rigging. 

The  lads  of  Fingland,  and  Helbeck-hill, 
They  were  never  for  good,  but  aye  for  ill; 
Twixt  the  Stay  wood-bush  and  Langside-hill, 
I1iey  steard  the  broked  cow  and  the  branded  bull. 

ft  IS  the  lads  of  the  Girth-head, 

The  deiFs  in  them,  for  pride  and  greed ; 

For  the  GaUiard,  aAd  t^  gay  Galliard's  men. 

They  ue*^  saw  a  horse  hut  tliey  made  it  their  ain. 

Tht  GaUiard  to  Nithsdale  is  gane. 

To  steal  Sim  Crichton's  winsome  dun. 

The  GaUiard  is  unto  the  stable  gane, 

Bat  instead  of  the  dun,  the  blind  he  has  ta'en. 

*^  Now  Sinamy,  Simmy  of  the  Sfde, 
Come  oat  and  see  a  Johnstone  ride ! 
Uere*s  the  bonniest  horse  in  a'  INithside, 
And  a  gentle  Johnstone  abobn  his  bide." — 

Simmy  Crichton*s  mounted  then, 
And  Crichtons  has  raised  mony  a  nne ; 
The  GaUiard  trow'd  his  horse  had  been  wight, 
Bat  the  Crichtons  beat  him  out  o'  sight. 

As  soon  as  the  GaUiard  tbe  Crichton  saw, 
Bdiind  the  saogh-bush  he  did  draw ; 
And  there  the  Crichtons  the  GaUiard  hae  ta*en, 
Andnane  wi^  him  but  WiUie  alane. 

"  0  Simmy,  Simmy,  now  let  pae  gang. 
And  V\\  never  mair  do  a  Crichton  wrang! 
0  Simmy,  Simmy,  now  let  me  be. 
And  a  peck  o^  gowd  TU  give  to  thee ! 

"0  Simmy,  Simmy,  now  let  me  gang, 
And  my  wife  shall  heap  it  with  her  hand/*— 
Bat  the  Criditbns  wadna  let  the  GaUiard  be, 
But  they  hangM  hini  hie  upon  a  tree. 

0  think  then  WiUie  he  was  right  wa^, 
Kben  he  saw  his  uncle  guided  sae; 
'^Bat  if  ever  1  live  Wamphray  to  see. 
My  uBcle's  death  avenged  shaU  be ! "— ^ 

Back  to  Wamphray  he  is  gane, 
And  riders  has  raised  mony  a  ane ; 
Stjjs^ — «^  My  lads,  if  ye'U  be  true. 
Ye  shall  a'  be  clad  in  the  noble  blue." — 


Back  to  I9ithsdale  they  have  gane, 
And  awa'  the  Criclitons'  nowt '  hae  ta'en ; 
But  when  they  cam  to  the  Wellpath-head, » 
The  Cridbtohs  bade  them  'light  and  lead. 

And  when  they  cam  to  the  Biddes-bum,.* 
The  Crichtons  bade  them  stand  and  turu; 
And  when  they  cam  to  the  Biddf  s-strand. 
The  Crichtons  they  were  hard  at  hand. 

But  when  they  cam  to  the  Biddes-law,^ 
The  Johnstones  bade  them  stand  and  draw ; 
**  We've  done  nae  Ul,  we'll  thole*  nae  wrang, 
But  back  to  Wamphray  we  will  gang."-— 

.  And  out  spoke  WiUie  of  the  KirkhUI, 
"Of  fighting,  lads,  ye'sehae  your  fill."— 
And  from  his  horse  WiUie  he  l&p. 
And  a  burnish'd  brand  in  his  hand  he  gat. 

Out  through  the  Crichtons  Willieheran, 
And  dang  them  down  baith  horse  and  man ; 

0  but  the  Johnstones  were  wondrous  rude. 
When  theBiddes-burn  ran  three  days  blood! 

'*  Now,  sirs,  we  have  done  a  noblo^deed; 
We  have  revenged  the  GaUiard's  bleid. 
For  every  -finger  of  the  GaUiard's  hand, 

1  vow  this  day  I've  kiU'd  a  man."— 

As  they  cam  in  at  Evan -head, 
At  RicWawnholm  they  spread  abread;  ? 
"  Drive  oh,  my  lads  !  it  will  be  late ; 
-    We'll  hae  a  pint  at  Wamphray  gate.  • 

For  where'er  I  gang,  6r  e'er  I  ride. 
The  lads  of  Wamphray  are  on  my  side; 
And  of  a'  the  lads  that  I  do  ken, 
A  Wamphray  lad*s  the  king  of  men." 


LESLY'S  MARCH. 

<    ''  Bol,  0  mf  tOaairj  I  how  thtU  mMBorf  traw 
Ttty  glories,  lost  In  eillior  Cbarlfls's  da^a. 
When  through  thy  fields  dcstruciire  rapine  spread. 
Nor  aparlng  infants'  loars,  nor  hoary  head  I 
In  those  dread  days,  tbe  ttnprolectad  avtaio ' 
Monrn'd,  In  the  mountains,  o'er  his  wasted  plain ; 
Nor  iongor  to<:at,  with  Uie  shcphcrd'a  lay, 
Were  larrow's  banks,  or  groves  of  EudemMy." 

LAROioanK.— CCMM  ani  Vmiomr, 

Such  are  the  verses,  in  which  a  modern  bard  has. 
painted  the  desolate  state  of  Scotland,  during  a  period 
highly  unfavourable  to  poetical  composition.  Yet 
the  civil  and  religions  wars  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury have  afforded  some  subjects  for  traditionary 
poetry,  and  the  reader'ts  now  to  be  presented  with 
the  ballads  of  that  disastroas  era.  Some  prefatory 
history  may  not  be  unacceptable. 


*  Uw^thKf,  SttBimMg^t  GlrUhhead,  ete.,  are  all  situated  In 
te pHfch  or  Waoipferay. 

*  JToirC— CatUe. 

'  TW  WeUitaih  U  a  pass  by  which  tbe  Johoslones  were  retreal- 
^  to  Uidr  U9i  neasca  i n  Aniiandale. 

*  The  KAle^-lHimy  where  the  akimiili  took  place  bctwixl  the 


Johnstones  and  (heir  pursners,  is  a  rivulet  which  takes  its  coiirso 
among  the  mountains  on  the  confines  or  iHihesdale  and  Annandaie. 

s  Law^k  conical  liill.^^  rAo/e^Endure. 

7  Ricklaw-hDlm  is  a  place  upon  the  Evan  water,  which  (alls  inta 
the  Annan,  below  Moffat. 

*  Wamphray-gate  was  In  (hose  days  an  alehouse. 
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WALTER  SCOTTS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


That  the  Reformation  was  a  good  and  a  glorious 
work,  few  will  be  such  slavish  bigots  as  to  deny. 
But  the  enemy  came,  by  night,  and'  sowed  tares 
among  the  wheat;  or  rather,  the  foul  and  rank  soil, 
upon  which  the  seed  was  thrown,  pushed  forth, 
together  with  the  rising  crop,  a  plentiful  proportion 
of  pestilential  weeds.  The  morals. of  the  reformed 
clergy  were  sever?;  their  learning  was  |jsually  res- 
pectable, sometimes  profound  ;  and  their  eloquence, 
though  often  coarse,  was  vehement,  animated,  and 
popular.  But  they  never  could  forget,  that  their  rise 
had  been  achieved  by  the  degradation,  if  not  the  fall, 
^f  the  Crown ;  and  hence,  a  body  of  men,  who,  in 
most  countries,  have  been  attached  to  monarchy, 
were  in  Scotland,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  sometimes 
the  avowed  enemies,  always  the  ambitious  rivals,  of 
their  prince.  The  disciples  of  Calvin  could  scarcely 
^void  a  tendency  to  democracy,  and  the  republican 
form  of  church  government  was  sometimes  hinted  at, 
as  no  unfit  model  for  the  state;  at  least,  the  kirk- 
men  laboured  to  impress  upon  their  followers  and 
hearers  the  fundameiital  principle,  that  the  church 
should  be  solely  governed  by  those,  unto  whom  God 
had  given  the  spiritual  sceptre.  The  elder  Melvine, 
in  a  conference  with  James  VI.,  seized  the  monarch 
by  the  sleeve,  and  addressing  him  as  God's  sUlie 
vassal,  told  biro,  ^^  There  are  two  kings,  and  two 
kingdomes.  There  iis  Christ,  and  his  kingdome,  the 
kirke;  whose  subject  King  James  the  Sixth  is,  and 
of  whose  kingdome  he  is  not  a  king,  nor  a  head,  nor 
a  lord,  but  a  member ;  and  they  whom  Christ  hath 
called  and  commanded  to  watch  ower  his  kirke,  and 
govern  his  spiritual  kingdome,  have  sufficient  au- 
thoritie  and  power  from  him  so  to  do;  which  no 
Christian  king,  nor  prince,  should  control  or  dis- 
charge, but  fortifie  and  assist ;  otherwise  they  are 
not  faithful  subjects  to  Christ." — Caldebwood,  p. 
329.  The  delegated  theocracy,  thus  sternly  claimed, 
was  exercised  with  equal  rigour.  The  offences  in 
the  King's  household  fell  under  their  unceremonious 
jurisdiction,  and  he  was  formally  reminded  of  his 
occasional  neglect  to  say  grace  before  and  after  meat 
— ^his  repairing  to  hear  the  word  more  rarely  than 
was  fitting— his  profane  banning  and  swearing  and 
keeping  of  evil  company — and,  finally,  of  his  queen's 
carding,  dancing,  night-walking,  and  such-like  pro- 
Cane  pastimes. — Calderwood,  p.  313.  ^  A  curse, 
direct  or  implied,  was  formally  denounced  against 
every  man,  horse,  and  spear,  that  should  assist  the 
King  in  his  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Gowrie;  and 
from  the  pulpit,  the  favourites  of  the  listening  sove- 
reign were  likened  to  Hamaus  his  wife  to  Herodias, 
and  he  himself  to  Ahab,  to  Herod,  and  to  Jeroboam. 


These  effusions  of  zeal  could  not  be  very  agreeable 
to  the  temper  of  James ;  and  accordingly,  by  a  course 
of  slow,  and  often  crooked  and  cunning  policy,  he  la- 
boured to  arrange  the  church  government  upon  a 
less  turbulent  and  menacing  footing.  His  eyes  were 
naturally  turned  towards  the  English  hierarchy,  which 
had  been  modelled,  by  the  despotic  Henry  VIII.,  into 
such  a  form,  as  to  connect  indissolubly  the  interest 
of  the  church  with  that  of  the  regal  power. '  The  Re- 
formation, in  England,  had  originated  in  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  prince;  in  Scotland,  and  in  all  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  it  had  commenced  among  insurgents^ 
of  the  lower  ranks.  Hence,  the  deep  and  essential  dif- 
ference which  separated  the  Huguenots,  the  Luthe- 
rans, the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  and,  in  fine,  all  the 
other  reformed  churches,  from  that  of  England.  But 
James,  with  a  timidity  which  sometimes  supplies  the 
place  of  prudence,  contented  himself  with  gradually 
imposing  upon  the  Scottish  nation  a  limit,ed  and  mo- 
derate system  of  Episcopacy,  which,  while  it  gave  to 
a  proportion  of  the  churchmen  a  seat  in  the  council 
of  the  nation,  induced  them  to  look  up  to  the,  sove- 
reign, as  the  power  to  whose  influence  they  owed  their 
elevation^  In  other  respects,  James  spared  the  pre- 
judices of  his  subjects;  no  ceremonial  ritual  was  im- 
posed upon  their  consciences;  the  leading  pastora 
were  reconciled  by  the  prospect  of  preferment ; "  the 
dress  and  train  of  the  bishops  were  plain  and  decent; 
the  system  of  tithes  was  placed  upon  a  moderate  and 
unoppressive  footing';  *  and,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  Scottish  hierarchy  contained  as  few  objectionable 
points  as  any  system  of  church  government  in  Europe. 
Had  i%  subsisted  to  the  present  day,  although  its  doc- 
trines could  not  have  been  more  pure,  nor  its  morals 
more  exemplary,  than  those  of  the  present  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  yet  its  degrees  of  promotion  might  have 
afforded  greater  encouragement  to  learning,  and  ob- 
jects of  laudable  ambition  to  those  who  might  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  its  service.  But  the  precipitate 
bigotry  of  the  unfortunate  Giarles  I.  was  a  blow  to 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  from  which  it  never  perfectly 
recovered^ 

It  has  frequently  happened,  that  the  virtues  of  the 
individual,  at  least  their  excesses,  (if,  indeed,  there 
can  be  an  excess  in  virtue,)  have  been  &tai  to  tlie 
prince.  Never  was  this  more  fully  exemplified  than 
in  the  history  of  Charles  I.  His  zeal  for  religion,  his 
family  affection,  the  spirit  with  which  he  defended 
his  suppose  rights,  while  they  do  honour  to  the  man^ 
were  the  fatal  shelves  upon  which  the  monarchy  was 
wrecked.  Impatient  to  accomplish  the  total  revolu- 
tion, which  his  father's  cautious  timidity  had  Ml  in- 
complete, Charles  endeavoured  at  once  to  introduce 


<  or  QiiB  tbe  GOTenanters  iwere  so  sensible,  as  to  trace  (what 
they  called )  the  ADUchrisUan  hierarchy,  with  Its  idolatry,  super- 
sUtion,  and  human  invenllons,  *'  to  the  prelacy  of  England,  the 
foaniain  whence  all  these  Babylonish  sUvams  issue  uoto  us."*— See 
(heir  manifesto  on  entering  England,  in  1640. 

■  Many  of  the  preachers,  who  had  been  loadest  la  the  cause  of 
presbf  tery,  were  induced  to  accept  of  bishoprics.    Such  wu,  for 


example,  William  Cooper,  who  was  created  Bishop  of  Galloway. 
This  recreant  Mass  John  was  a  hypochondriac,  and  oooceiTed  Us 
lower  extremities  to  be  composed  of  glass;  hence,  on  bis  court 
advancement,  the  following  epigram  was  composed : 

"  Aortas,'  hea !  iragllem  conrregtt  malleus  arnam/* 

3  This  part  of  the  system  was  perfected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  !• 
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into  Scotland  the  church  government,  and  to  renew, 
in  £ngland,  the  temporal  domination,  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Henry  Ylll.  The  furious  temper  of  the 
Scottish  nation  first  took  fire; and  the  brandished 
footstool  of  a  prostitute '  ga?e  the  signal  for  civil 
dissension,  which  ceased  not  till  the  church  was  bu- 
ried under  the  ruin3  of  the  constitution;  till  the  na- 
tion  had  stooped  to  a  military  despotism ;  and  the 
monarch  to  the  block  of  the  executioner. 

The  consequence  of  Charles's  hasty  and  arbitrary 
measures  was  soon  evident.  The  united  nobility,  gen- 
try, and  clergy  of  Scotland,  entered  into  tlie  Solemn 
IxAGDB  AND  Cov£NANT,4)ywhich  memorable  deed, 
they  subscribed  and  swore  a  national  renunciation  of 
the  hierarchy.  The  walls  of  the  prelatic  Jericho  (to 
use  the  iangaage  of  the  times)  were  thus  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  the  curse  o^Hiel,  the  Bethelite,  de- 
nounced against  those  who  should  rebuild  them. 
YihWe  the  clergy  thundered,from  the  pulpits,  against 
the  prelatists  and  malignants,  (by  which  names  were 
distinguished  the  scattered  and  heartless  adherents 
of  Cbaries,}  the  nobility  and  gentry,  in  arms,  hurried 
to  oppose  the  march  of  the  English  army,  which  now 
advanced  towards  their  Borders.  At  the  head  of 
their  defensive  forces  they  placed  Alexander  Lesly, 
who,  with  many  of  his  best  officers,  had  been  trained 
to  war  under  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus.  They 
soon  assembled  an  arm^  of  26,000  men,  whose  camp, 
upon  Dunse-Law,  i^  thus  described  by  an  eyewitness. 
[1640.]  Mr.  Baillie  acknowledges,  that  *'it  was  an 
agreeable  feast  to  his  eyes  to  survey  the  place;  it  is  a 
roond  hill,  about  a  Scots  mile  in  circle,  .rising,  with 
very  little  declivity,  to  the  height  of  a  bow-shot,  and 
the  head  somewhat  plain,  and  near  a  quarter  of  a 
Bile  in  length  and  breadth;  on  the  top  it  was  garnish- 
ed with  near  forty  field-piece's,  pointed  towards  the 
east  and  south.  The  colonels,  who  were  mostly  no- 
Uemen,  as  Rothes,  Cassilis,  Eglington,.  Dalhousie, 
liodsay^  Lowdon,  Boyd,  Sinclair,  Balcarras,  Flemyng, 
Kirkcodbrigbt,  Erskine,  Montgomery,  Yester,  etc., 
bj  in  large  tents  at  the  head  of  their  respective  re- 
giments;  their  captains,  who  generally  were  barons, 
or  chief  gentlemen,  lay  around  them  :  next  to  these 
vcre  the  lieutenants,  who  were  generally  old  veterans, 
aid  had  served  in  that,  or  a  higher  station,  over  sea; 
and  the  common  soldiers  lay  out-most,  all  in  huts  of 
timber,  covered  with  divot,  or  straw.  Every  com- 
pany, which,  according  to  the  first  plan,  did  consist 
of  two  hnndred  men,  had  their  colours  flying  at  the 
cipuifi*s  tent  door,  with  the  Scots  arms  upon  them, 
and  this  motto,  in  golden  letters,  *Fob  Ghbist's 

CmOWS  AND   COYEIIAIIT.' " 

Against  this  army,  so  well  arrayed  and  disciplined, 
ad  whose  natural  hardihood  was  edged  and  exalted 
by  a  high  opinion  of  their  sacred  cause,  Charles 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  but  divided  by 


the  emulation  of  the  commanders,  and  enervated  by 
disuse. of  arms.  A  faintn^ss  of  spirit  pervaded  the 
royal  army,  and  the  King  stooped  to  a  treaty  with 
his  Scottish  subjects.  This  treaty  was  soon  broken; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  Dunse-iaw  again  present- 
ed the  same  edifying  spectacle  of  a  Presbyterian 
army.  But  the  Scots  were  not  contented  with  re- 
maining there.  They  passed  the  Tweed ;  and  the 
English  troops,  in  a  skirmish  at  Newcastl.e,  showed 
either  more  disaffection,  or  cowardice,  than  had  at 
any  former  period  disgraced  their  national  character. 
This  war  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Rippon ;  in 
consequence  of  wliich,  and  of  Charles's  conces- 
sions, made  during  his  subsequeift  visit  to  his  native 
country,  the  Scottish  parliament  congratulated  him 
on  departing  ^^  a  Contented  king  from  a  contented 
people."  If  such  content  ever  existed,  it  was  of 
short  duration. 

The  storm,  which  had  been  sootlied  to  temporary 
rest  in  Scotland,  burst  forth  in  England  with  treble 
violence.  The  popular  clamour  accused  Charles,  or 
his  ministers,  of  fetching  into  Britain  the  religion  of 
Rome,  and  the  policy  of  Constantinople.  The  Scots 
felt  most  keenly  the  first,  and  the  English  the  second, 
of  these  aggressions.  Accordingly,  when  the  civil 
war  of  England  broke  forth,  the  Scots  nation,  for  a 
time,  regarded  it  in  neutrality,  though  not  with  in- 
difference. But,  when  the  success  of  a  Prelatic  mo- 
narch, against  a  Presbyterian  parliament,  wa^  paving 
the  way  for  rebuilding  the  system  of  hierarchy,  they 
could  no  longer  remain  inactive.  Bribed  by  the  de- 
lusive promise  of  Sir  Henry  YanCt  and  Marshall,  the 
parliamentary  commissioners,  that  the  Church  of 
England  should  be  ^^  reformed,  ciccording  to  the  word 
of  God"  which,  they  fondly  believed,  amounted  to  an 
adoption  of  presbytery,  they  agreed  to  send  succours 
to  their  brethren  of  England.  Alexander  Lesly,  who 
ought  to  have  ranked  among  the  contented  subjects^ 
having  been  raised  by  the  King  to  the  honours  of  Earl 
of  Leven,  was,  nevertheless,  readily  induced  to  ac- 
cept the  command  of  this  second  army.  Doubtless, 
where  insurrection  is  not  only  pardoned,  but  reward- 
ed, a  monarch  has  little  right  to  expect  gratitude  for 
benefits,  which  all  the  world,  as  well  as  the  receiver, 
must  attribute  to  fear.  Yet  something  is  due  to  de- 
cency; and  the  best  apology  for  Lesly,  is  his  zeal  for 
propagating  Presbyter ianism  in  England,  the  bait 
which  had  caught  the  whole  parliament  of  Scotland. 
But,  although  the  Earl  of  Leven  was  commaader-jn- 
chief,  David  Lesly,  a  yet  more  renowned  and  active 
soldier  than  himself,  was  major-general  of  the  cavalry, 
and,  in  truth,  bore  away  the  laurels  of  the  expedi- 
tion. 

The  words  of  the  following  march,  which  was 
played  in  the  van  of  this  Presbyterian  crusade,  were 
first  published  by  Allan  Ramsay  in  his  Evergreen ; 


;  ftise  io»n  I  wUl  tlum  tay  the  matt  at  my  lug  [ear]  ?  '* 
'cIMeoowb  exclamatfoo  of  Uarsarec  Geddes,  u  she  dto- 
fldiiiie  tripod  against  the  Bhbop  of  Bdiobargh,  who, 
lo  die  orden  of  tlie  prhy-eouQcil,  was  eadeavonring 


to  rehearse  Uie  commoa  prayer.  Upon  a  seat  more  elevated,  the 
said  Uargaret  had  shorUy  before  done  penance  before  Ihe  con- 
gregation, for  the  sin  of  fornicatton;  sncb,  at  least,  is  the  Tory 
edition. 


Hi 
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and  they  breathe  the  very  spirit  we  might  expect. 
Mr.  Ritson,  in  his  collection  of  Scottish  songs,  has 
favoured  the  public  with  the  music— which  seems  to 
have  been  adapted  to  the  bagpipes. 

The  hatred  of  the  old  Presbyterians  to  the  or^an 
was  apparently  invincible.  It  is  here  vilifled  with 
the  name  of  a  ^^ chest-full  of  whistles,**  as  the  Epis- 
copal Chapel  at  Glasgow  was,  by  the  vulgar,  oppro^ 
briously  termed  the  Whistling  Kirk.  Tet,  such  is  the 
revolution  of  sentiment  upon  this,  as  upon  more  im- 
portant points,  that  reports  have  lately  been  current, 
of  a  plan  to  introduce  this  noble  instrument  into 
preSbyterian  congregations.  * 

The  share  which*  Lesly's  army  bore  in  the  action 
of  Marston  Moor,  has  been  exalted,  or  depressed,  as 
writers  were  attached  to  the  English  or  Scottish  na- 
tions, to  the  Presbyterian  or  Independent  factions. 
Mr.  Laing  concludes  with  laudable  impartiality,  that 
the  victory  was  equally  due  to  "Cromwell's  iron 
brigade  of  disciplined  Independents,  and  to  three  re- 
giments of  Lesly's  horse."— Vol.  i.  p.  i44. 


LESLY'S  MARCH. 

March!  march! 

Why  the  devil  do  ye  na  inarch? 

Stand  to  your  arms,  my  lads, 

Fight  in  good  order; 

Front  about,  ye  musketeers  all, 

Till  ye  come  to  the  English  Border ; 

Stand  tiirt,  .and  fight  like  noen, 

True  gospel  to  maintain. 
The  parliament's  biythe  to  see  us  a'  coming. 

When  to  tlie  kirk  we  come, 

We'll  purge  it  ilka  room, 
Frae  popish  relics,  and  a'  sic  innovation. 

That  a'  the  world  may  see. 

There's  naoe  in  the  right  but  we, 

Of  the  anld  Scottish  nation. 

Jenny  shall  wear  the  hood, 

Jocky  the  sark '  of  God ; 

And  the  kistrfpu  of  whistles, 

That  mak  sic  a  ciciro, 

Oui^  pipers  bra^ 

Shalt  hae  them  a\ 

Whatever,  come  on  it : 

Busk  Dp  your  plaids,  my  lads! 

Cock  tip  your  bonnets  1 

Da  Capo, 

THE  BATTLE  OF  PfflLIPHAUGH. 

This  ballad  is  so  immediately  connected  with  the 
former,  that  it  enables  me  to  continue  my  sketch 


of  historical  transactions  from  the  mardi  of  Lesty. 
In  the  insurrection  of  1640,  all  Scotland,  south 
from  tlie  Grampians,  was  actively  and  zealously  en- 
gaged. But,  alter  the  treaty  of  Rippon,  the  Orst  fury 
of  the  revolutionary  torrent  may  be  said  to  have 
foamed  off  its  force,  and  many  of  the  nobility  began  to 
look  round  with  tiorror,  upon  the  rocks  and  shelves 
amongst  which  it  had  hurried  them.  Numbers  re« 
garded  the  defence  of  Scotland  as  a  just  and  n^ecessary 
warfare,  who  did  not  see  the  same  reason  for  interfer- 
ing in  the  affairs  of  England.  The  visit  of  King 
Charles  to  the  metropolis  of  his  fathers,  in  all  pro- 
bability, produced  its  etfect  on  his  nobles.  Some 
were  allied  to  the  house  of  Stuart  by  blood ;  all  re- 
garded it  as  the  source  of  their  honours,  and  venerated 
tlie  ancient  hereditary  royal  line  of  Scotland.  Many, 
also,  had  failed  in  obtjltining  the  private  objects  of 
ambition,  or  selfish  policy,  which  had  induced  them 
to  rise  up  against  the  crown.  Amongst  these  late 
penitents,  the  weil-kubwn  Marquis  pt  Montrose  was 
distinguished — as  the  Qrst  who  endeavoured  to  re- 
cede from  the  paths  of  *'  rude  rebellion.*'  Moved  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  patriotism,  or  perhaps  of-^  religion, 
but  yet  more  by  ambition,  the  sin  of  noble  minds, 
Montrose  had  engaged,  eagerly  and  deeply,  upon  the 
side  of  the  Covenanters.  He  had  been  active  in  press- 
ing the  town  of  Aberdeen  to  take  the  covenant, 
and  his  success  against  the  Gordon^,  at  the  bridge  of 
Dee,  left  that  royal  burgh  no  other  means  of  safety 
from  pillage.  At  the  head  of  his  own  battalion,  he 
waded  through  the  Tweed,  in  1640,  and  totally  routed 
the  vanguard  of  the  King's  cavalry.  Bat,  in  1643, 
moved  with  resentment  against  the  Cpvenauters,  who 
preferred,  to  his  prompt  and  ardent  character,,  the 
caution  of  the  wily  aii^  politic  Earl  of  Argyle — or 
seeing,  perhaps,  that  the  Gnal  views  of  that  party  were 
inconsistent  wfth  the  inlerests  of  monarchy  and  of  the 
eonstitution— Montrose  espoused  the  falling  cause 
of  royalty,  and  raised  the  Highland  clans,  whom  he 
united  to  a  small  body  of  Irish,  commanded  by  Alex- 
ander Macdonald,  still  renowned  in  the  north,  under 
the  title  of  Colkitto,  With  these  tumultuary  and  un- 
certain forces,  he  mshed  forth,  like  a  torrent  from 
the  mountains,  and  commenced  a  rapid  and  brilliant 
career  of  victory.  At  Tippermoor,  where  he  first  met 
the  Covenanters,  their  defeat  was  so  effectual,  as  to 
appal  the  presbyterian  courage,  even  after  the  lapse 
of  eighty  years. '  A  second  army  was  defeated  under 
the  walls  of  Aberdeen ;  and  the  pillage  of  the  ill-fated 
town  was  doomed  to  expiate  the  principles  which 
Montrose  himself  had  formerly  imposed  upon  them. 
Argyleshire  next  experienced  his  arms ;  the  domains 
of  bis  rival  were  treated  with  more  than  militarv  se- 
verity;  and  Argyle  himself,  advancing  to  Inverlochy 
for  the  defence  of  his  country,  was  totally  and  dis- 


1  [  An  attempt  to  introduce  the  organ  Into  one  of  the  churches  of 
Glasgow  was  made  ^ince  Uie  abofe  was  written— am)/ as  might 
hare  been  expected,  from  the  choice  of  the  West  of  Scotland  for 
such  an  ex[)erinient,  whoUy  failed.  Ths  Presbytery  forthwith 
silenced  the  imlrument.— Ed.] 


■  i'arfc— shirt.    The  surplice. 

)  Upon  the  bretking  out  of  the  Insurrection.  In  the  year  17f  S, 
the  Earl  of  Rothes,  sheriff  and  lord-Neofenant  of  the  eonnty  of  Flfle, 
iMued  oat  a«i  order  fiir  "  all  the  fencihie  men  of  the  coontie  to 
awcl  hini  at  a  pface  called  Casbffloor.   The  gentlemen  took  no 
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graeefiiUy  routed  by  Montrose.'  Pressed  betwixt 
tvoannies,  well  appointed,  and  commanded  by  the 
most  experienced  generals  of  the  Covenant,  Montrose 
displayed  more  military  skill  in  the  astonishingly 
npid  marches,  by  which  he  avoided  fighting  to  dis- 
advantage, than  even  in  the  field  of  victory.  By  one 
of  these  harried  marches,  from  the  banks  of  Loch 
Latrine  to  the  heart  of  Inverness-shire,  he  was  enabled 
to  attack,  and  totally  to  defeat,  the  Covenanters  at 
Ankferae,  though  he  brought  into  the  field  hardly 
one-half  of  their  force.  Baiilie,  a  veteran  officer,  was 
next  rooted  by '  him,  at  the  village  of  Alford,  In 
Stratbbogie.  Encouraged  by  these  repeated  and  splen- 
did soceesses,  Montrose  now  descended  into  the  heart 
of  Scotland,  and  fought  a  bloody  and  decisive  battle 
near  Kilsvth,  where  four  thousand  Covenanters  fell 
under  tfie  Highland  claymore. 

This  vietory  opened  the  whole  of  Scotland  to  Mon- 
trose. He  occupied  the  capital,  and  marched  for- 
ward to  the  Border;  not  merely  to  complete  the 
sobjectio»\>f  the  southern  provinces,  but  with  the 
flattering  hope  of  pouring  his  victorious  army  into 
England,  and  bringing  to  the  support  of  Charles  the 
sword  of  his  paternal  tribes. 

Half  a  century  before  Montrose's  career,'  the  state 
of  the  Borders  was  such  as  might  have  enabled  him 
easily  to  have  accomplished  his  daring  plan.  The 
Marquis  of  Douglas,  the  Earls  of  Home,  Roxburgh, 
Traquair,  and  Annandale,  were  all  descended  of 
mighty  Border  chiefs,  whose  ancestors  could,  each 
«Ctbnn,  have  led  into  the  field  a  body  of  their  own 
vassals,  equal  in  numbers,  and  superior  in  discipline, 
to  the  army  of  Montrose.'  But  the  military  spirit  of 
the  Borderers,  and  th'eir  attachment  to  their  chiefs, 
kid  been  much  broken  since  the  union  of  the  Crowns. 
Ike  disarming  acts  of  James  had  been  carried  rigor* 
oosiy  into  execution,  and  the««maller  proprietors,  no 
loBger  feeling  the  necessity  of  protectiou  from  their 
dneis  In  war,  had  aspired  to  independence,  and  em- 
kieed  the  tenets  of  the  Covenant.  Without  iroput- 
m^  with  Wishart,  absolute  treachery  to  the  Border 
iflUes,  it  may  be  allowed,  that  they  looked  with 
enyupon  Montrose,  and  with  ^read  and  aversion 
apQtt  hfS*  rapacious  and  disorderly  forces.  Hence, 
kad  it  been  In  their  power,  it  might  not  have  altoge- 
ther  suited  their  inclinations,  to  have  brought  the 
of  the  Border  lances  to  the  support  of  the 


northern  clans.  The  once  formidable  name  of  Dou- 
glas still  sufiQced  to  raise  some  bands,  by  whom 
Montrose  was  joined  in  his  march  down  the  Gala. 
With  these  reinforcements,  and  with  the  remnant  of 
his  Highlanders  (for  a  great  number  had  returned 
home  with  Colkitto,  to  deposit  their  plunder,  and 
provide  for  their  families),  Montrose,  after  travers- 
ing the  Border,  finally  encamped  upon  the  field  of 
Philiphaugh. 

The  river  Ettrick,  immediately  after  its  junction 
with  the  Yarrow,  and  previous  to  its  falling  into  the 
Tweed,  makes  a  large  sweep  to  the  southward,  and 
winds  almost  beneath  the  lofty  bank,  on  which  the 
town  of  Selkirk  stands :  leaving,  upon  the  northern 
side,  a  large  and  level  plain,  extending  in  an  easterly 
direction,  from  a  hill,  covered  with  natural  copsewood 
called  the  Harehead-wood',  to  the  high  ground  which 
forms  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  near  Sunderland  hall. 
This  plain  is  called  Philiphaugh :  Mt  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad ; 
and  being  defended,  to  the  northward,  by  the  hills 
which  separate  Tweed  from  Yarrow,  by  the  river 
Ettrick  in  front,  and  by  the  high  grounds,  already 
mentioned,  on  each  flank,  it  foiins,  at  once,  a  conve- 
nient and  a  secure  field  of  encampment.  On  each 
flank  Montrose  threw  up  some  trenches,  which  are 
still  visible ;  and  here  he  posted  his  infantry,  amount- 
ing to  about  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men.  He  him- 
self took  up  his  quarters  in  the  burgh  of  Selkirk, 
and  with  him,  the  cavalry,  in  number  hardly  one 
thousand,  but  respectable,  as  being  chiefly  composed 
of  gentlemen  and  their  immediate  retainers.  In  this 
manner,  by  a  fatal  and  unaccountable  error,  the  river 
Ettrick  was  thrown  betwixt  the  cavalry  and  infantry, 
which  were  to  depend  upon  each  other  for  intelligence 
and  mutual  support.  This  might  be  overlooked  by 
Montrose,  in  the  conviction,  that  there  was  no  armed 
enemy  of  Charles  in  the  realm  of  Scotland ;  for  he  is 
said  to  have  enbployed  the  night  in  writing  and  dis- 
patching this  agreeable  intelligence  to  the  King.  Such 
an  enemy,  however,  was  already  within  four  miles  of 
his  camp. 

Recalled  by  the  danger  of  the  cause  of  the  Cove- 
nant, General  David  Lesly  came  down  from  Eng- 
land, at  the  head  of  those  iron  squadrons,  whose 
force  had  been  proved  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Long 
Marston  Moor.    His  army  consisted  of  from  five  to 


orders,  nor  did  (be  oommons,  except  those  whom  the 
I  iKced  lo  so  to  the  place  of  rcDdeiTOOBe,  to  the  nomber 
■odred  siea,  beins  all  that  thdr  utmost  diligence  could 
But  tbote  of  that  comilie  haTing  been  taught  bj  their 
dMC  it  is  not  good  meddling  with  edge  tools,  especiallie 
of  fliffMsBdmen,  wereyery  aTcrte  from  taking  armes. 
tbej  reflected  on  the  name  of  the  place  ofrendeirouse, 
fbao  Tippermoor  was  called  to  mind ;  a  place  not  far 
wlaere  Mootrose  had  routed  them,  when  nnder  the 
aitnj  great-gnmd-uncle,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  then  g^ 
^  of  Q(^'^  armie.  lo  a  word,  the  nnlocky  choice  of  a  place, 
^Mmt,  ^i/peared  ominoDs;  and  that,  with  the  flying  report  of 
^lS0AMMimen  harfos  nade  themseWes  masters  of  Perth,  made 
^  tbwr  ikrwn  tlieir  armes,  and  mn,  notwithstanding  the 
^^  Har  Rolfeef  ''■^  ^^  minislers  gare  themseWes  to  stop 


them.**— MS.  IIehoibs  op  John  Misna  or  SiNCtiiB,  toI.  i. 
p.  130.-^This  gentleman  commanded  a  party  of  FIfeshire  cafa- 
Hera  aV  Sherilbnoor,  and  died  hi  1750,  leaving  these  Memoirs, 
which  are  written  with  very  considerable  talent.-^Eo.] 

*  [See  the  Legend  of  Montrose.   Waverley  Novels,  toI.  it.— 

ED.] 

•  [In  this  passage.  Sir  Walter  Scott  must  have  had  in  remem- 
brance John  Home's  sorrowrul  account  of  the  Earl  of  Home's  ap- 
pearance, with  only  a  couple  of  menial  servants,  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  royal  army,  in  the  campaign  of  1745.— Ed.] 

'  The  Scottish  language  is  rich  in  words  expressive  of  local  si- 
tuation. The  single  word  haugh  conveys  to  a  Scotsman  almost 
all  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  hi  the  text,  by  circumlo- 
cutory description. 
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six  thousand  men  chiefly  cavalry.  Lesly's  first  plan 
seems  to  have  been,  to  occupy  the  midland  counties, 
so  as  to  intercept  the  return  of  Montrose's  Highlan- 
ders, and  to  force  him  to  an  unequal  combat.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  marched  along  the  eastern  coast,  from 
Berwick  to  Tranent ;  but  there  he  suddenly  altered 
his  direction,  and,  crossing  through  Mid-Lqthian, 
turned  again  to  the  southward,  and  following  the 
course  of  Gala  Water,  arrived  at  Melrose,  the  even- 
ing before  the  engagement.  How  it  Is  possible  that 
Montrose  should  have  received  no  notice  whatever  of 
the  march  of  so  considerable  an  army,  seems  almost 
inooBceivable,  and  proves,  that  the  country  was 
strongly  disaffected  to  his  cause  or  person.  Still 
more  extraordinary  does  it  appear,  that,  even  with  the 
advantage  of  a  thick  mist,  Lesly  should  have,  the 
next  morning,  advanced  from  Melrose,  forded  the 
Ettrick,  and  come  close  upon  Montrose's  encamp- 
ment, without  being  descried  by  a  single  scout.  Sudi, 
however,  was  the  case,  and  it  was  attended  with  all 
the  consequences  of  the  most  complete  surprisal. 

The  first  intimation  that  Montrose  received  of  the 
march  of  Lesly,  was  the  noise  of  the  conflict,  or,  ra- 
ther, that  which  attended  the  unresisted  slaughter  of 
his  infantry,  who  never  formed  a  line  of  battle;  the 
right  wing  alone,  supported  by  the  thickets  of  Hare- 
head- wood,  and  by  theintrenchments,  which  are  there 
still  visible,  stood  firm  for  some  lime.  But  Lesly  had 
detached  two  thousand  men,  who,  crossing  the  Ettrick 
still  higher  up  than  his  main  body,  assaulted  the  rear 
of  Montrose's  right  wing.  At  this  moment,  the  Mar- 
quis himself  arrived,  and  beheld  his  army  dispersed, 
for  the  first  time,  in  irretrievable  rout.  He  had 
thrown  himself  upon  a  horse  the  instant  he  hesird  the 
firing,  and,  followed  by  such  of  his  disorderly  cavalry 
as  had  gathered  upon  the  alarm,  he  galloped  from 
Selkirk,  crossed  the  Ettrick,  and  made  a  bold  and 
desperate  attempt  to.  retrieve  tlie  fortune  of  the  day. 
But  all  was  in  vain ;  and,  after  cutting  his  way,  almost 
singly,  through  a  body  of  Lesly's  troopers,  the  gal- 
lant Montrose  graced  by  his  example  the  retreat  of  the 
fugitives.  That  retreat  he  continued  up  Yarrow, 
and  over  Minchmoor ;  nor  did  he  stop  till  he  arrived 
at  Traquair,  sixteen  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Upon  Philiphaugh  he  lost,  in  one  defeat,  the  fruit  of 


six  splendid  victories;  nor  was  he  again  able  effec- 
tually to  make  head,  in  Scotland,  against  the  cove- 
nanted cause.  Tlie  number  slain  in  the  field  did  not 
exceed  three  or  four  hundred;  for  the  fugitives  found 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  which  had  often  been  the 
retreat  of  vanquished  armies,  and  were  impervious  to 
the  pursuer's  cavalry.  Lesly  abused  his  victory,  and 
dishonoured  his  arms,  by  slaughtering,  in  cold  blood, 
many  of  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken ;  and  the 
court-yard  of  Plewark  Castle  is  said  to  have  been  the 
spot,  upon  which  they  were  shot  by  bis  command. 
Many  others  are  said,  byWishart,  to  have  been  precipi- 
tated from  a  high  bridge  over  the  Tweed .  This,  as  Mr. 
Laing  remarks,  is  impossible;  because  there  was  not 
then  a  bridge  over  the  Tweed  betwixt  Peebles  and 
Berwick.  But  there  is  an  old  bridge  over  the  Ettrick, 
only  four  miles  from  Philiphaugh— and  another  over 
the  Yarrow,  both  of  which  lay  in  the  very  line  of  flight 
and  pursuit;  and  either  might  have  been  the  scene  of 
the  massacre.  But  if  this  is  doubtful,  it  is  too  cer- 
tain, that  several  of  the  royalists  were  executed  by 
the  Covenanters,  as  traitors  to  the  Kin^  and  Parlia- 
ment.' 

I  have  reviewed,  at  some  length,  the  details  of  this 
memorable  engagement,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
terminated  the  career  of  a  hero,  likened,  by  no  mean 
judge  (^  mankind,*  to  those  of  antiquity,  and  decided 
the  fate  of  his  country.  It  is  farther  remarkable,  as 
the  last  field  which  was  fought  in  Ettrick  forest,  the 
scene  of  so  many  bloody  actions.'  The  unaccounta- 
ble neglect  of  patrols,  and  the  imprudent  sep^atioa 
betwixt  the  horse  and  foot,  seem  to  have  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  Montrose's  defeat.  But  the  ar- 
dent and  impetuous  character  of  this  great  warrior, 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  troops  which  he  com- 
manded, was  better  calculated  for  attack  than  de- 
fence ;  for  surprising  others,  rather  than  for  provid- 
ing against  surprise  Irimself.  Thfis,  he  suffered  loss 
by  a  sudden  attack  upon  part  of  his  forces,  stationed 
at  Aberdeen ;  *  and,  had  he  not  extricated  himself 
with  the  most  singular  ability,  he  must  have  lost  his 
whole  army,  when  surprised  by  Baillie,  during  the 
plunder  of  Dundee.  Nor  has  it  escaped  an  ingenious 
modern  historian,  that  his  final  defeat  at  Dunbeath 
so  nearly  resembles  in  its  circumstances  the  surprise 


*  A  covenanted  minister,  present  at  (lie  execution  of  these  Ren- 
Uemen,  obserred,  **This  wark  s«e.4  bonnllie  on!'*  an  amiable 
exclamation,  eqalralent  to  ilie  modern  pa  ira,  so  often  used  on 
similar  occasions.— Wish abt-s  Memoirs  of  Mentrose. 

«  Cardinal  de  Retz. 

3  [I  have  often  heard  Sir  Waller  Scott  tell  the  story  of  one  of 
Lesly's  officers  who  had  his  quarters  the  night  before  the  baUle  at 
the  form-house  of  Toftfield,  included  la  the  estate  of  Abbotsfoid. 
This  genUeman  having  been  courteously  treated  by  his  hosts,  be- 
fore he  mounted  bis  horse  io  the  morning  drew  the  goodwife  aside, 
and  Intrusted  his  purse  to  her  keeping.  *'  You  have  been  kind  to 
me.**  he  said,  *'and  being  a  brotherless  and  childless  man,  in  case 
1  faU  this  d.iy,  1  would  as.soon  you  should  be  my  heir  as  any  other 
person.**  He  returned  in  the  evening,  but  only  to  die  in  his  old 
quarters,  and  the  farmer's  bmlly  were  said  to  have  risen  some 
steps  in  the  world,  in  consequence  of  his  bequest.— Ed.] 

<  Colonel  Hurry,  with  a  party  of  horse,  surprised  Uie  town, 


while  Hontrose's  Highlanders  and  cavaliers  were  **  dispersed 
Uirough  the  town,  drinking  carelessly  in  their  lodgings ;  and, 
hearing  the  horses*  feet,  and  great  noise,  were  astonished,  never 
dreaming  of  their  enemy.  However,  Donald  Farquhanton  hap- 
pened to  come  to  the  causey,  where  he  was  cruelly  slain,  anent 
Ihe  Court  de  Guard  ;  a  brave  genUeman,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
captains  amongst  all  the  Highlanders  'of  ScoUand.  Two  or  three 
others  were  killed,  and  some  (taken  prisoners)  had  to  Edinbaiigh, 
and  cast  into  Irons  in  the  tolbooth.  Great  lamentation  was  made 
for  this  gallant,  being  still  the  King's  man  for  life  and  death."— 
Spalding,  vol.  ii.  p.  SSI.  The  journalist,  to  whom  all  matters 
were  of  equal  importance,  proceeds  to  Inform  us,  that  Hurry  took 
the  Marquis  of  HunUy's  best  horse,  and,  in  his  retreat  Uvough 
Uontrose,  seized  upon  the  Marquis's  second  son.  He  also  ex- 
presses  his  regretf  that  **  the  said  Donald  Farqnharson  s  body  was 
ibimd  in  the  street,  stripped  naked ;  for  they  tirr'd  from  off  his 
body  a  rich  stand  of  apparel,  but  put  f  n  the  same  day."— /Md. 
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at  Fhilipliaiigh,  as  to  throw  some  shade  on  his  mili- 
tary talents.— L^inG's  History, 

The  foUowlDg  ballad,  which  is  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion in  Selkirkshire,  coincides  accurately  with  histo- 
rical fact.  This,  indeed,  constitutes  its  sole  merit. 
The  GoTeoanters  were  not,  I  dare  say,  addicted  more 
than  their  successors,  to  *Hhe  profane  and  unprofi- 
table art  of  poem-making."  <  Still,  however,  they 
ooiild  not  refrain  from  some  strains  of  exultation 
over  the  defeat  of  the  true^Uent  tyrant,  James  Graham. 
For,  gentle  reader,  Montrose,  who,  with  resources 
which  seemed  as  none,  gained  six  victories,  and  re- 
conquered a  kingdom;  who,  a  poet,  a  scholar,  a  ca- 
valier, and  a  general,  coold  have  graced  alike  a  court, 
and  governed  a  camp,  this  Montrose  was  numbered, 
hy  kiB  covenanted  countrymen,  among  V  the  troubles 
of  Israel,  the  firebrands  of  hell,  the  Corahs,  the  Ba- 
laams, the  Doegs,  the  Rabshakehs,  the  Hamans,  the 
Tobias,  and  Sanballats  of  the  time."  • 


THE  BATTLE  OF  PHILIPHAUGH. 

On  Philiphaugh  a  fray  began, 
At  Hairhead-wood  it  ended ; 

The  Scots  out  o'er  the  Graemes  they  ran, 
Sae  merrily  they  bended. 

&r  David  frae  the  Border  came, 
Wi'  heart  an*  hand  came  he ; 

Wi^  him  three  thousand  bonny  Scots, 
To  bear  him  company. 

>f  r  him  three  thousand  valiant  men, 

A  noble  sight  to  see ! 
A  doud  o'  mist  them  weel  conceal'd. 

As  close  as  e'er  might  be. 

When  they  came  to  the  Shaw  burn,^ 
Said  be,  '*  Sae  weel  we  frame, 

I  think  it  is  convenient 
That  we  should  sing  a  psalm."— « 

When  they  came  to  the  Lingly  burn,^ 

As  daylight  did  appear, 
They  spy'd  an  aged  father, 

AJid  he  did  draw  them  near. 

^^  Come  hither,  aged  father !" 

Sir  David  he  did  cry, 
*^  And  tell  me  where  Montrose  lies. 

With  all  his  great  army."-— 


^'But,  first,  you  must  come  tell  to  me. 

If  friends,  or  foes  you  be ; 
I  fear  you  are  Montrose's  men, 

Come  frae  the  north  country." — 

"No,  we  are  nane  o'  Montrose's  men, 

Nor  e'er  intend  to  be ; 
I  am  Sir  David  Lesly, 

That's  speaking  unto  thee." — 

'*Ifyou're  Sir  David  Lesly, 

As  I  think  weel  ye  be, 
I  am  sorry  ye  hae  brought  so  few 

Into  your  company. 

"There's  fifteen  thousand  armed  men, 

Encamped  on  yon  lee; 
Ye'U  never  be  a  bite  to  them. 

For  aught  that  I  can  see. 

"But  halve  your  men  in  equal  parts, 

Your  purpose  to  fulfill; 
Let  ae  half  keep  the  water  side. 

The  rest  gae  round  the  hilL 

"  Tour  nether  party  fire  must. 

Then  beat  a  flying  drum; 
And  then  they'll  think  the  day's  their  ain. 

And  frae  the  trench  they'll  come; 

"Then,  those  tliat  are  behind  them,  maun 
Gie  shot,  baith  grit  and  sma'; 

And  so,  between  your  armies  twa, 
Ye  may  make  them  to  fa'."— 

"  0  were  ye  ever  a  soldier.'  " — 

Sir  David  Lesly  said ; 
"O  yes ;  I  was  at  Solway  Flow, 

Where  we  were  all  betray'd.  * 

"Again  I  was  at  curst  Dunbar,  - 

And  was  a  pris'ner  ta'en  : 
And  many  weary  night  and<  d^y, 

In  prison  I  hae  lien."-^ 

"  If  ye  will  lead  these  men  aright, 

Rewarded  shall  ye  be; 
But,  if  that  ye  a  traitor  prove, 

I'll  hang  thee  on  a  tree."— 

"Sir,  I  will  not  a  ti^aitor  prove; 

Montrose  has  plunder'd  me ; 
I'll  do  my  best  to  banish  him 

Away  frae  this  country." — 


'  SftHfle  WIS  Ibeipkit  of  UUMral  lanattcitm  deetyed  in  some 
that  only  thirty  yein  ago,  ivhen  Wibon,  Ute  inr 
of  a  poem  caUeil  '*  Clyde,*'  now  reimblfshed,  was 
Mo  Ibe  offiee  <K  schoolmaster  at  Greenock,  he  was 
iDrmally,  and  m  wrilingv  to  abjure  the  '^profane  and  un- 
mrt  4^ poem-making.*'   it  la  proper  to  add,  that  snch 
as  unlikely  to  happeo  in  Greenock  «in  Lon- 


J 


•  [See  HoAei  Co  Ibe  IiCseDd  of  Mootroie.    WaTerley>  NoTels, 


strtuD,  ibat  joins  the  Bttridu  near  Selkirk,  on  Oie 
of  Ibe  river. 


4  varioos  reading :  "That  we  should  take  a  dram.**  - 
s  A  brook,  which  falls  into  Uie  EUriek,  from  the  norUi,  a  litUe 
above  the  Shaw  burn. 

^  The  traditional  commentary  upon  this  ballad  stales  this  man's 
name  to  have  been  Brydone,  ancestor  to  several  bmiUes  in  the 
parish  of  Ettrick,  parUcolarly  those  occupying  the  fums  of 
Midgehope  and  Bedford  Green.  It  is  a  strange  anachrooism,  la 
make  this  aged  father  state  himself  to  hare  been  at  the  battle  of 
solway  Flew,  which  was  fought  a  hundred  years  before  Philip- 
haugh; and  a  sUU  stranger,  to  mention  that  of  Dunbar,  which  did 
not  take  place  till  five  years  after  MoBtroee*8  defeatw 
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He  halved  bis  men  in  equal  parts. 

His  purpose  to  fulfill ; 
The  one  part  kept  the  water  side, 
,The  other  ga^  round  the  hill. 

The  nether  paHy  fired  brisk, 
Then  turnM  and  seem*d  to  rin ; 

And  then  they  a'  came  frae  the  trench. 
And  cry'd,  '*The  day's  our  ain  !"— 

The  rest  then  ran  into  the  trench, 
And  loosed  their  cannons  a' : 

And  tlius,  between  his  armies  twa. 
He  made  them  fast  to  fa\ 

Now,  let  us  a'  for  Lesly  pray. 

And  his  brave  company ! 
For  they  hae  vanquished  great  Montrose, 

Our  cruel  enemy.' 


»i 


(i 


THE  GALLANT  GRAHAMS. 

The  preceding  ballad  was  a  song  of  triumph  over 
the  defeat  of  Montrose  at  Philipfaaugh;  the  verses 
which  follow,  are  a  lamentation  for  his  final  discom- 
fiture and  cruel  death.  The  present  edition  of ''  The 
Gallant  Grahams**  is  given  from  tradition,  enlarged 
and  corrected  by  an  ancient  printed  edition,  entitled, 

The  gallant  Grahams  of  Scotland/*  to  the  tune  of 

/  icill  away,  and  I  will  not  tarry,**  of  which  Mr. 
Ritson  favoured  me  with  an  accurate  copy. 

The  conclusion  of  Montrose's  melancholy  history 
is  too  well  known.  The  Scottish  army,  which  sold 
King  Charles  I.  to  his  Parliament,  had,  we  may  cha- 
ritably hope,  no  idea  that  they  were  bartering  his 
blood;  although  they  must  have  been  aware,  that  they 
were  consigning  him  to  perpetual  bondage.'  At  least 
the  sentiments  of  the  kingdom  at  large  differed  widely 
from  those  of  the  military  merchants,  and  the  danger 
of  King  Charles  drew  into  England  a  well-appointed 
Scottish  army,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton. But  he  met  with  Cromwell,  and  to  meet  with 
Cromwell  was  inevitable  defeat.  The  death  of  Charles, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Independents,  excited  still 
more  highly  the  hatred  and  the  fears  of  the  Scottish 
nation.  The  outwitted  Presbyterians,  who  saw,  too 
late,  that  their  own  hands  had  been  employed  in  the 
hateful  task  of  erecting  the  power  of  a  sect  yet  more 


fierce  and,  fanatical  than  themselves,  deputed  a  com- 
mission to  the  Hague,  to  treat  witli  Charles  II., 
whom,  upon  certain  conditions,  they  now  wished  to 
restore  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  At  the^urt  of 
the  exiled  monarch,  Montrose  also. offered  to  his  ac- 
ceptance a  splendid  plan  of  victory  and  conquest,  and 
pressed  for  his  permission  to  enter  Scotland;  and 
there,  collecting  the  remains  of  the  royalists,  to  claim 
the  crown  for  his  master,  with  the  sword  in  his  hand. 
An  able  statesman  might  perhaps  have  reconciled 
ihesfi  jarring  projects ;  a  good  man  would  certainly 
have  made  a  decided  dioice  betwixt  them.  Charles 
was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  and,  while  he 
treated  with  the  Presbyterians,  with  a  view  of  ac- 
cepting the  crown  from  their,  hands,  he  scrupled  not 
to  authorize  Montrose,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  sect, 
to  pursue  his  separate  and  inconsistent  plan  of  con- 
quest. 

Montrose  arrived  in  the  Orkneys  with  six  hundred 
Germans,  was  furnished  with  some  recruits  from 
those  islands,  and  was  joined  by  several  royalists,  as 
he  traversed  the  wilds  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland: 
but,  advancing  into  Ross-shire,  he  was  surprised, 
and  totally  defeated,  by  Colonel  Strachan,  an  officer 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  civil  wars,  and  who  afterward  became 
a  decided  Grotnwellian.  Montrose,  after  a  fruitless 
resistance,  at  length  fled  from  the  field  of  defeat, 
and  concealed  himself  in  the  grounds  of  Madeod  of 
Assaipt,  to  whose  fidelity  he  intrusted  his  life,  and  by 
whom  he  was  delivered  up  to  Lesly,  his  most  bitter 
enemy. 

He  was  tried  for  what  was  termed  treason  against 
the  Estates  of  the  Kingdom;  and,  despite  the  com- 
mission of  Charles  for  his  proceedings,  he  was  con- 
demned to  die  by  a  Parliament  who  acknowledged 
Charles  to  be  their  king,  and  whom,  on  that  account 
only,  Montrose  acknowledged  to  be  a  Parliament. 

''The  clergy,"  says  a  late  animated  historian, 
''  whose  vocation  it  was  to  persecute  the  repose  of  his 
last  moments,  sought,  by  the  terrors  of  his  sentence, 
to  extort  repentance;  but  bis  behaviour,  firm  and  dig- 
nified to  the  end,  repelled  their  insulting  advances 
with  scorn  and  disdain.  He  was  prouder,  he  replied, 
to  have  his  head  affixed  to  the  prison-walls,  than  to 
have  his  picture  placed  in  the  King's  bedchamber : 
'and,  far  from  being  troubled  that  my  limbs  are  to  be 
sent  to  your  principal  cities,  I  wish  I  had  flesh 


•  A  tradition,  annexed  to  a  copy  of  ihis  ballad,  transmitled  to 
me  bj  Mr.  James  Hogg,  bean,  that  ihe  Earl  of  Traquair,  oo  the 
daj  of  the  batUe.  was  adfanclng  with  a  large  ram  of  money,  for 
Ihe  payment  of  Montrose's  forces,  attended  by  a  bladumitb,  one 
of  hb  retaioen-  As  Ihey  crossed  MIochmoor,  Ihey  were  alarmed 
by  firing,  which  the  Earl  conceiTed  to  he  Montrose  exereislng  his 
forces,  bat  which  his  attendant,  from  the  constancy  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  noise,  affirmed  lo  be  Uie  tumnit  of  an  engagement. 
As  ttiey  came  below  Broadmeadows,  upon  Yarrow,  ihey  met  their 
ftiglUve  friends,  hotly  purraed  by  the  parliamentary  troopers. 
The  Earl,  of  coarse,  tamed,  and  fled  also;  bat  his  horse.  Jaded 
with  Ihe  weight  of  dollars  which  he  carried,  relbsed  to  talce  Uie 
hill ;  so  that  the  Barl  was  fain  to  exchange  wiUi  his  attendant, 
learlog  him  with  t).c  breathless  horse,  and  bag  of  silver,  to  shift 


for  himself;  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  done  Tery  effectnally. 
Some  of  the  dragoons,  auracied  by  Ihe  appearance  of  the  horse 
tod  trappings,  gave  chase  to  the  smith,  who  fled  up  the  Yarrow; 
but  finding  himself,  as  he  said,  encimibered'with  ihe  treasure,  and 
nnwilllog  that  it  should  be  taken,  he  flung  it  Into  a  well,  or  pood, 
near  Uie  Tinnies,  abore  Hangingshaw.  Many  wells  were  aflei^ 
wards  searched  in  rain ;  bat  it  is  the  general  belief,  that  Ihe  smiih, 
if  he  eTer  hid  the  money,  knew  too  well  how  to  anUcipate  the 
scrutiny.  There  is,  however,  a  pond,  which  some  peasants  began 
to  drain,  not  long  ago,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  golden  prise,  but 
were  prevented,  as  they  pretended,  by  wpematnril  Interfereoce. 
ISOS. 

•  As  Salmaslas  qnaintly,  but  tmly,  expressee  It,  Prubyteriemi 
ligaterunt,  independentes  trueidaverunL 
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cDOogh  to  be  dispersed  tbroogh  Ghristendom,  to 
attest  my  dyiog  attachment  to  my  King.*    It  was  the 
calm  employment  of  his  mind,  that  Qigh%  to  reduce 
this  extravagaat  seotiraent  to  yerse.    He  ippeared 
next  day  on  the  scafifold,  in  a  rich  habit,  with  the 
tame  serene  and  undaunted  coyntenance,  and  ad- 
dressed the  people,  to  vindicate  his  dying  unabsolved 
by  the  churchy  rather  than  to  justify  an  inva^n  of 
the  kingdom,  daring  a  treaty  with  the  estates.    The 
iDSults  of  his  enemies  were  not  yet  exhausted.    The 
history  of  his  expMts  was  atlached  to  his  neck  by 
the  piubUc  executioner;  but  he  smiled  at  their  (n- 
fenlive  malice;  declared  that  he  wore  it  with  more 
pride  than  he  had  done  the  garter;  and  when  his  de- 
votions were  finished,  demanding  if  tny  more  indig- 
nities remained  to  be  practised^  submitted  calmly  to 
an  unmerited  fate.''    Xaiivg's  Hislory  of  Scotland, 
fol.  i.  p.  404. 

Such  was  the  death  of  James  Graham,  the  great 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  over  whom  some  lowly  bard  has 
poured  forth  the  fbllowing  elegiac  verses.  To  say  that 
they  are  far  unworthy  of  the  subject,  is  no  great  re- 
proach; for  a  nobler  .poet  might  have  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt. Indifferent  as  the  ballad  is,  we  may  regret 
its  being  still  more  d^aded  by  many  apparent  cor- 
niptions.  There  seems  an  attempt  to  trace  Mon« 
trose's  career,  from  his  first  raising  the  royal  stan- 
daird,  to  his  second  expedition  and  death;  but  it  is 
iaterrapted  and  imperfect.  From  the  concluding 
itanza,  I  presume*  the  song  was  composed  upon  the 
arrival  of  Charles  in  Scotland,  which  so  speedily  fol- 
lowed the  execution  of  Montrose,  that  the  King  en- 
tffed  the  dty  while  the  head  of  his  most  faithful  and 
most  successful  adherent  was  still  blackening  in  the 


THE  GALLANT  GRAHAMS. 

Now,  faretlfee  well,  sweet  Ennerdale! ' 
Baith  kith  and  countrie  I  bid  adieu ; 

For  I  maun  away,  and  I  may  not  stay, 
To  some  uncouth  land  which  I  never  knew. 


To  wear  the  blue  I  think  it  best. 
Of  all  the  colours  that  I  see; 

And  ril  wear  it  for  the  gallant  Grahams, 
That  are  banished  from  their  countrie. 

1  have  no  gold,  I  have  no  land, 


I  have  no  pearl  not  precious  stane; 
But  I  wald  sell  my  s^l^en  snood, 
To  see  the  gallant  Grahams  come  hame. 

In  Wallace  days,  when  they  began, 
Sir  John  the  Graham  *  did  bear  the  gree 

Through  all  the  lands  of  Scotland  wide  : 
He  was  a  lord  of  the  south  countrie. 

And  so  was  seen  full  many  a  time; 

For  the  summer  flowers  did  never  spring. 
But  every  Graham,  in  arniour  bright, 

Would  then  appear  before  the  king. 

• 

They  were  all  drest  in  armour  sheen. 
Upon  the  pleasant  banks  of  Tay ; 

Before  a  king  they  mi^t  be  seen,  ' 
These  gallant  Grahams  in  their  array. 

At  the  Goukhead  our  camp  we  set. 
Our  leaguer  ^own  there  for  to  lay; 

And,  in  the  bonny  summer  light, 
We  rode  our  white  horse  and  our  gray. 

Our  false  fommander  sold  our  king 

Unto  his  deadly  enemie. 
Who  was  the  traitor,  Cromwel^*  then; 

So  I  care  not  what  they  do  with  me. 

They  have  betray'd  our  noljle  prince. 
And  banish'd  him  from  his  royal  crown; 

But  the  gallant  Grahams  have  ta*en  in  hand 
For  to  command  those  traitors  down. 

In  Glen-Prosen  *  we  rendezvous'd, 
March'd  to  Glenshie  by  night  and  day. 

And  took  the  town  of  Aberdeen, 
And  met  the  Campbells  in  their  array. 

Five  thousand  men,  in  armour  strong. 
Did  meet  the  gallant  Grahams  that  day 

At  Inverlochie,  where  war  began, 
And  scarce  two  thousand  men  were  they 

Gallant  Mcmtrose,  that  chieftain  bold, 

Courageous  in  the  best  degree. 
Did  for  the  king  fight  well  that  day;— 

The  Lord  preserve  his  majestic! 

* 

Nathaniel  Gordon,'  stout  and  bold, 
Did  for  King  Charles  wear  the  blue; 

But  the  cavaliers  they  all  were  sold. 
And  brave  Harthill,*  a  cavalier  too. 


'  A  omiptiaB  of  Eodrlckdato.  The  principal  and  meal  ai^ 
memkmB  of  Um  MooUtMe  CunUy  Ue  aloog  the  water  of 
in  DoBbartottifaire. 

UUIAU  frieod  and  adherent  of  Uie  immortal  Wallace, 
*iB  at  Che  battle  of  Falkirk. 
i  See  Hole  A.  4  Gien-Prates  to  in  ABgin-sbire. 

I  Of  Ike  finoalf  of  Gicht  in  Aberdeemhire.   See  Note  B. 
*  Leiih.  of  HarthlU,  wja  a  deteanined  lofaUsI,  and  hated  the 
not  wllboot  rea«on.    His  father,  a  haoghtr,  blgb- 
od  chief  of  a  clan,  happened,  In  IS39,  to  nit  down 
of  PRifort  Lalf,  in  the  high  kirk  of  Aherdeen.    He 
"^^ipiiifuijj  ibmat  oot  by  the  officort,  and,  oiiog  tome  three- 
fMjnigr  fo  the  provoet,  was  impriioned.  like  a  felon,  for 
Hlf  he  became  farioni,  and  nearly  mad.    Having 


90t  tnt  of  the  ihaeklea  with  which  he  was  loaded,  he  used  Us  li- 
berty by  coming  to  Uie  tolboolh  window,  where  he  ottered  th» 
most  violent  and  horrlb.e  threats  against  ProTost  Lesly,  and  the 
oUier  covenanting  magistrates,  by  whom  he  bad  been  so  sererely 
treated.  Under  pretence  of  this  new  offence,  he  was  sent  to  Bdin* 
burgh,  and  lay  long  in  prison  there ;  for,  so  fierce  was  his  temper^ 
that  no  one  would  give  surely  for  his  keeping  the  peace  with  his. 
enemieSp  if  set  at  iilierty.  At  length  he  was  detivered  by  Montroae*. 
when  he  made  himself  master  of  Bdinbnrgh.— spaloing,  vol.  L 
pp.  901 ,  9M.  His  boose  of  Harlhiil  was  dismantled,  and  miserably 
pillaged  by  Forbes  of  Cralgievar,  who  expelled  his  wife  and  children 
with  the  most  relentless  inhumanity.— /6i<f.  vol.  ii.  p.  125.  Hean-> 
while,  young  Harthlll  was  the  companton  and  assodaie  of  NatlUf- 
ninl  Gordon*  whom  he  accompanied  at  plundering  the  Mr  of  BIghi* 
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And  Newton-Gbrdoo,'  bu^-alose, 
And  DalgatJe/  both  stfiixi  and  keen, 

And  gallant  Veitch^  upon  the  field, 
A  braver  face  was  never  seen. 

Now,  fare  ye  weel,  sweet  Ennerdale! 

Countrie  and  kin  I  quit  ye  free; 
Cheer  up  your  hearts,  brave  cavaliers, 

For  the  Grahams  are  gone  to  High  Germany. 

Now  brave  Montrose  he  went  to  France, 
And  to  Germany,  fo  gather  fame; 

And  bold  Aboyne  is  to  the  sea. 
Young  Huntly  is  his  noble  nanie.^ 

Montrose  again,  that  chieftain  bold, 
Back  unto  Scotland  fair  he  came, 

For  to  redeem  fair  Scotland's  land. 
The  pleasant,  gallant,'  worthy  Graham ! 

At  the  water  of  Carron  h^  did  begin. 
And  fought  the  battle  to  the  end; 

Where  there  were  kill'd,  for  our  noAe  king, 
Twa  thousand  of  our  Danish  menJI    . 


Gilbert  Menzies,  of  high  degree. 
By  whom  the  king's  banner  was  borne; 

For  a  bilive  cavalier  was  he,        , 
Buf  now  to  glory  he  is  gone/ 

Then  woe  to  Stracha%  and  Hackel'  baith ! 

And,  Leslie,  ill  death  may  thou  die  1 
For  ye  have  betrayd  the  gallant  Grahams, 

Who  aye  were  true  to  majestic. 

And  the  Laird  of  Assaint  has^eized  Montrose, 

And  had  him  iutS  Fdinhurgh  town; 
^'And  frae  his  body  taken  the  head, 
'  And  quarter'd  him  upon  a  trone. 

And  Huntly*^  *  gone  the  self-same  way, 

And  our  noble  king  is  also  gone; 
He  suffered  death'  for  our  nation. 

Our  mourning  tears  can  ne'er  be  done. 

• 

But  our  brave  young  king  is  now  come  home, 
King  Charles  the  Second  in  degree; 

Tlie  Lord  send  peace  into  his  time, 
And  God  preserve  his  majestic ! 


and  at  most  of  Montrote's  engagemeDts.  He  retaliated  tererely  on 
Ihe  CoTenanten,  hy  ravagiog  and  burning  their  lands^/Mtf.  roL 
ii.  p.  301.    His  fote  has  escaped  my  notice. 

>  Newton,  for  obYioas  reasons,  wras  a  common  appellation  of  an 
estate,  or  barony,  where  a  new  edifice  had  been  erected.  Hence, 
for  distinction's  sake,  it  was  andenUy  oompoundid  with  the  name 
of  the  proprietor ;  as,  Newton-Edmonstone,  Newton-Don.  Newton- 
Gordon,  etc.  or  Gordon  of  New-town,  I  only  ohserre,  that  he 
was,  like  all  his  clan,  a  steady  loyalist,  and  a  follower  of  Montrose. 

>  Sir  Francis  Hay,  Of  Dalgatie,  a  steady  cavalier,  and  a  gentle- 
men of  great  gallantry  and  accomplishments.  He  was  a  faithful 
follower  of  Montrose,  and  was  taken  prisoner  with  him  at  bis  last 
fatal  battle.  He  was  condemned  to  death  with  his  illustrious  gene- 
ral. Being  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  refused  the  assistance  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  and  was  not  permilled,  even  on  Ihe  scaffold^ 
Co  receive  ghostly  comfort,  in  the  only  form  in  which  his  religion 
taught  him  to  consider  it  as  effectual.  He  kissed  the  axe.  avowed 
bis  fidelity  to  his  sovereign,  and  died  like  a  soldier.— MOrtbosb's 
Xemoirt,  p.  583.— [The  Dugald  Dalgetty  of  the  legend  of  Mon- 
trose, owes  his  surname  at  least  to  this  gentleman.— En.] 

3  I  presume  this  gentleman  lo  have  been  David  Veitdi,  brother 
to  Veitch  of  Dawick,  who,  with  many  oiher  of  the  Feeble»<hire 
gentry,  was  taken  at  Philiphaugh.  The  following  corioos  accident 
took  place,  some  years  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  his  loyal  zeal  i 
— **  lo  the  year  1653,  when  the  loyal  party  did  arise  in  arms  against 
the  English,  in  the  North  and  West  Highlands,  some  noblemen 
and  loyal  gentlemen,  with  others,  were  forward  to  repair  to  Ihem 
with  such  forces  as  they  could  make ;  which  the  English  with  mar- 
veiouse  diligence,  nighi  and  day,  did  bestir  thenuelvei  to  Impede ; 
making  their  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons  to  pursue  the  loyal 
party  in  all  places,  ihat  they  might  not  oome  to  such  a  considerable 
number  as  w^s  desiipied.  It  happened  one  night,  that  one  Captain 
Masoun,  commander  of  a  troop  of  dragoons,  that  came  from  Car- 
lisle, in  England,  marching  through  the  town  of  Sanquhar  in  the 
night,  was  encountered  by  one  Captain  Palmer^  commanding  a 
troop  of  horse,  that  came  from  Ayr,  marching  eastward ;  and,  meet- 
ing at  the  tolboiise,  or  tolboolh,  one  David  Veitch.  brother  to  the 
Laird  of  Dawick,  in  Tweeddale,and  one  of  the  loyal  party,  being 
prisoner  in  irons  by  the  English,  did  arise,  and  came  to  the  window 
at  theJr  meeting,  and  cryed  out,  that  they  should  fight  valiantty 
for  King  Charle4.  Wherethrough,  they,  taking  each  other  for  the 
loyal  party,  did  begin  a  brisk  fight,  which  continued  for  a  while, 
till  the  dragoons,  having  spent  their  shot,  and  finding  the  horsemen 
to  be  too  strong  for  them,  did  give  ground ;  but  yet  retired  in  some 
order  towards  the  castle  of  Sanquhar,  being  hotly  pursued  by  the 


troop,  through  the  whole  town,  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  tHI 
they  came  lo  ihe  castle ;  where  both  parties  did,  to  their  mutual 
grief,  become  sensible  of  their  mistake.  In  this  skirmish  there 
were  several  killed  on  both  sides,  and  Captain  Palmer  himself 
dangerously  wounded,  with  many  more  wounded  in  each  troop, 
who  did  iieaceably  dwell  together  afterward  for  a  time,  until  their 
wounds  were  cured,  in  Sanquhar  castle.'*— ./Account  ofPrt^fftery 
ofPenpont,  in  Macfarlane's  MSS. 

i  Jjmes,  Earl  of  Aboyne,  who  fled  to  France,  and  there  died 
heart-broken.  It  is  said  his  death- was  accelerated  by  the  news  of 
King  Charles's  execution.  He  became  representative  of  the  Gor- 
don family,  or  young  Huntiy,  as  the  ballad  expresses  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  elder  brotlier,  George,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Alford.— ^isfoi'y  of  Gordon  Family. 

s  Montrose's  foreign  auxiliaries,  who,  by  (he  way,  did  not  eweed 
600  in  all. 

6  Oilbert  Menzies,  younger  of  Pitfoddells,  cayied  the  royal  ban- 
ner in  Montrose's  bisl  battle.  It  bore  the  headless  Corpse  of 
Charles  I.,  with  this  motto,  **  Judge  and  revenge  my  cause,  O 
Lord!  "  Menzies  proved  himself  worthy  of  this  noble  tmst,  and, 
obstinately  refusing  quarter,  died  in  defence  of  his  charge.— MOR- 
TlOSB's  Memoirs. 

7  Sir  Charles  Hacket,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Estates. 

*  George  Gordon,  second  Marquis  of  Huntly,  one  of  the  very 
few  nobles  in  Scotland  who  had  uniformly  adhered  to  the  King 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  troubles,  was  beheaded  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  ( sa calling  themselves)  npon 
the  S2d  March,  1649,  one  month  and  twenty-lwo  days  after  the 
martyrdom  of  hb  master.  He  has  been  mnch  blamed  for  not  cor- 
dially co-operating  with  Montrose ;  and  Bishop  Wishart,  in  the 
zeal  of  partiality  for  his  hero,  accuses  Huntly  of  direct  treachery. 
But  he  is  a  true  believer,  who  seals  with  his  blood  bis  creed,  reli- 
gious OP  political ;  and  there  are  many  reasons,  short  of  this  fOol 
charge,  which  may  have  dictated  the  backward  conduct  of  Hnntly 
towards  Montrose.  He  could  not  forget  that,  when  he  first  stood 
out  for  the  King,  Montrose,  then  the  soldier  of  the  Covenant,  had 
actually  mac^e  him  prisoner ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  Hnnlly  to 
have  been  so  sensible  of  Montrose's  superior  mUitary  talents,  as 
not  to  think  himself,  as  equal  in  Tank,  superior  in  power,  and 
more  uniform  in  loyalty,  entitled  to  eqaaliy  high  marks  of  royal 
trust  and  favour.  This  much  Is  certain,  that  the  gallant  clan  of 
Gordon  contributed  greatly  to  Montrose's  sneceas ;  for  the  gentle- 
men of  that  name,  with  the  brave  and  loyal  OgilTies,  oompoeed 
the  principal  part  of  Us  cavalry. 
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APPENDIX 


TO  TBS  GALLANT  GBAHAIIS. 


NOTV  A. 
Wbo  WIS  the  tnltor«  Cromw«n,>tlien. 

tin  cilTJunMimy  character,  to  whom,  In  aimes  and  in  soc- 
CCS,  oar  dayv  only  have  produced  a  parallel,  was  no  bvourite  In 
Seodand.  Tbere  occun  the  following  InYective  against  him  lo  a 
n.  in  die  AdTocatea*  library.  The  hnminr  consists  In  the  dia- 
lect of  a  IUi;hlaBder,  i|»caklng  Engllih,  and  oonfualng  CromweU 
wOk  GraaaacA,  i^  i^ 

*'  Tc  eooaeowelt,  tat  Gramagh  (log 
Gar  knk  hem**  word, -gar  d«  bem's  king; 
fiar  pay  hcn'a  aean,  or  taka  bem's  (geen) 
Wei  ao  dc at,  del  cowe  da  leers ; 
Wc'l  Mde  a  Oie  amaog  te  entwcf ,  [i.t.  In  Iba  woods,] 
Wclaror  le  sword,  and  whlske  te  bowrs ; 
And  fen  ber  oeo  sel  m  te  re,  [  tbe  king,  ] 
^del  mar  care  for  Groaiaykee.'* 

The  foliowins  tradition,  concerning  Cromwell,  Is  preserred  by 

aa  wcniMnnn|y  direct  line  of  traditional  eridence;  being  related 

(a»  I  am  mfDnned )  by  the  grandson  of  an  eyewitness.    When 

Ooawell,  in  4650,  entered  Glasgow,  be  attended  divine  senrlce 

it  the  Bigh  Church  i  hot  the  Presbyterian  dlTlne  wbo  officiated, 

pared  lorth.  with  more  xeal  than  prudence,  the  rial  of  Ms  Indi^ 

upon  tbe  peraon,  principles,  and  cabse,  of  the  Indepeddent 

One  of  CromwelVa  officers  ro«ie,  and  whispered  bis  com- 

';  wbo  seemed  lo  gif^  him  a  ^ort  and  ftcm  answer,  and 

the  sermon  was  cGodnded  without  Intermption.    Among  the 

oawd,  who  were  aaaerobled  to  gaxe  al  Ibe  General,  os  be  came 

sal  of  the  cbnrch,  was  a  shtfemaker*  the  son  of  one  of  James  the 

Shfli's  SooCliah  footmen.    Tbla  man  had  been  bom  and  bred  in 

hot,  after  hia  falher's  death,  bad  settled  In  Glasgow. 

eyed  him  among  the  crowd,  and  Immediately  called 

Urn  by  bis  name'-the  man  fled ;  but,  at  Cromwell's  command, 

ear  of  hisretiDiie  followed  him,  and  brooghr  hUn  to  the  General's 

A  oomber  of  the  inbabltanla  remained  at  the  doorg^ 

;  the  eod  of  thfaieztraordinary  scene.  The  shoemal^er  soon 

e  oat.  In  hi^  spirits,  and.  showing  some  gold,  declared,  be 

going  to  drlok  Cromwell's  l^alth.    itfany  attended  bim  to 

Ihe  particolart  of  Us  intenriew  i  among  others  the  grand- 

of  Ihe  narrator.    Tbe  shoemaker  said  that  he  had  been  a 

phfteluw  of  Cromwell,  when  they  were  both  boys,  their  parents 

_  la  the  same  street;  that  he  had  fled,  when  tlie  General 

called  to  him,  thinking  he  might  owe  hint  some  ill  will,  •on 

of  hb  bilVier  being  in  the  service  of  tbe  royal  family.    He 

I,  that  CromwelLbad  been  so  very  kind  and  familiar  with 

that  he  veDtnred  to  ask  him,  what  the  officer  bad  said  to  him 

**He  proposed,"  said  Cromwell,  "to  pull  forth 

by  Che  eaf«;  and  I  answered,  that  the  preacher  was 

tool  aod  he  another."   In  tbe  course  of  the  day,  Cromwell 

r  with  the  minister,  and  conMved  to  satisfy  his 

so  effectnalJy,  that  the  evening  diacoorse,  by  the  same 

to  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  victor  of  Naaeby . 


NOTI  B. 


HalbaoM  Gordon,  stoat  and  bold, 
IMd  for  King  Charles  wear,lbe  blue. 


Tlii  gentleman  waa 


ieb^  served,  aa 


of  tbe  ancient  family  of  Gordon  of  Gight. 
a  aoidicT^  upon  the  continent,  and  acquired 


great  military  skill,     when  bis  chief,  the  Marqnis  of  Hnntly, 
took  up  arms  in  1640.  Nathaniel  Gordon,  Iben  called  Uajor  Gor- 
don, joined  him,  and  was  of  essential  service  diirihg  that  short 
insunrectlon.    But,  being  checked  for  making  prlze^of  a  Danish  ■ 
fisliing  boss,  he  left  the  service  of  thi  Marquis,  In  some  disgust. 
In  4645,  he  assisted  at  a  sliarp  and  dexterous  camitade,  (as  it  waa 
then  called,)  when  the  Barons  of  Haddo,  of  Glght,  of  Drum,  and 
other  gentlemen,  with  only  sixty  men  under  their  standard,  gal- 
loped through  the  old  town  of  Aberdeen,  snd,  entering  tb^  burgh 
ftself,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  made  prisoners  atad  carried 
off  four  of  the  covenanting  magistrates,  and  effected  a  safe  retreat, 
though  the  town  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  opposite 
party.    After  the  death  of  the  Baron  of  Haddo,  and  the  severe 
treatment  of  Sir  George  Gordon  of  Glght,  his  oousin-german. 
Mi^or  Nathaniel  Gordon,  seems  to  have  taken  arms  in  despair  of 
finding  mercy  at  the  Covenanters*  hands.    On  the  24th  of  July, 
4645,  he  came  down,  with  a  band  of  horsemen,  upon  the  town  of 
Elgin,  while  St  James's  fair  was  bel(|.  and  pillaged  ihe  merctianla 
of  44,000  merks  of  money  and  merchandise.*    He  seems  to  have 
Joined  Moi^troM,  as  soon  as  he  raised  the  royal  standard;  and,  aa 
a  bold  and  actrve  partisan,  rendered  bim  great  service.    But,  in 
November,  4644.  Gordon,  now  a  colonel,  suddenly  deserted  Mon- 
trose, aided  the^scape  of  Forbes  of  Ci^igievar,  one  of  his  pri- 
soner!, and  reconciled  himself  to  the  kirk,  by  doing  penance  for 
adnllery,  and  for  the  almost  equally  bcinoos  crime  of  having 
scared  Mr.  Andrew  Canl,*  the  famous  apostle  of  the  Covenant. 
This,  boweveri  seems  to  have  been  an  artifice,  to  arrange  a  cor- 
respondence l>etwixt  Montrose  and  Lord  Gordon,  a  gallaii^  young 
nobleman,  representatire  of  tbe  Hnntly  family,  and  inheriting 
their  loyal  spirit,  though  hitherto  engaged  In  the  service  of  the 
Covenant    Colonel  Gordon  was  successful,  and  returned  to  tbe 
royal  camp  with  his  converted  chief.    Both  followed  zealously  the 
fortunes  of  Montrose,  until  Lord  Gordon  fell  in  the  l>attle  of  aI- 
ford,  and  Nathaniel  Gordon  was  taken  at  PhlHpbaugh.    He  waa 
one  of  the  ten  loyalists,  devoted  upon  that  occasion,  by,  the  Par- 
liament to  expiate  wiih  their  blood  the  crime  of  fidelity  to  tlieir 
King.    Nevertheless,  the  covenanted  nolUes  would  have  probably 
been  satisfied  with  the  death  of  the  gallant  Rqllock,  the  shaivr  of 
Montrose's  dangers  and  glory,— of  Ogiivy,  a  youth  of  efghteen, 
whose  crime  was  Ihe  hereditary  feud  betwixt  bis  family  and  Ar- 
gyle,— and  of  Sir  Bhilip  Nbbet,  a  cavalier  orthe  ancie^  stamp,— 
had  not  the  pOlpits  resoonded  wiih  tbe  cry,  lh<itGod  required  the 
blood  of  the  n^alignants  to  expiate  the  sfais  of  the  people.    "What 
meaneth,"  exclaimed  the  ministers.  In  the  perverted  language  of 
Scripture^"  What  meaneth,  then,  thisbleatlpg'of  the  sheep  in 
my  ears,  and  Ihe  lowing  of  the  oxen?"   The  appeal  to  (be  Judg- 
ment of  Samuel  was  decisive,  and  tbe  shambles  were  instantly 
opened.    Nathaniel  Gordon  was  broogbt  first  lo  execution.   He 
lamented  the  sins  of  his  youth— once  more  (and  prbt>ably  with 
greater  sincerity)  requested  absolution  from  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication pronounced  on  account  of  adiiliery-^nd  ^i^  be- 
headed eih  January,  4646. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  PEN TLAND  HILLS. 

**  « 

We  have  observed  the  early  antipathy  mutually  en- 
tertained by  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  and  the  house 
of  Stuart.  It  seems^  to  have  glowed  in  the  breast 
even  of  the  good-natured  Charles  II.  JSe  might  have 
remembered,  that,  hi  1651,  the  Pre^^byterians  had 
fought,  bled,  and  ruined  themselves  in  his  cause. 
But  he  rather  recollected  their  early  faults  than  their 
late  repentance ;  and  even  their  services  were  com« 
bined  with  the  recollection  of  the  absurd  and  humi- 
liating circumstances  of  personal  degradation,  >  to 


'I^AiAflW,  vol.  ft  pp.  I5f»  <M*  ^^'  ***•  ^*  BUtory  of  the 
f^  of  Gordon^  Edin.  47«r,  vol.  11.  p.  289. 

'  Be  b«l  aeot  him  n  Jeiier,  whteb  nigh  frightened  him  oat  of  hia 
*i^^-ira»iP6t  vol-  iL  p-  »f  • 


3  Among  olher  ridiculous  occurrences,  it  Is  said,  that  some  of 
Charles's  gallantries  were  diseovered  by  a  prying  neighbour.  A 
wily  old  minister  waa  deputed  by  bis  brethren  to  rebuke  the  King 
for  this  helnona  scandal.    Being  introdooed  into  the  royal  pre- 


i» 
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which  Iheir  pride  and  folly  had  subjected  him,  while 
they  profesised  to  espouse  his  cause.  As  a  man  of 
pleasure,  he  halted  th^ir  stern  sfhd  inflexible  rigour, 
which  stigmatized  fiillies  even  niore  deeply  than 
crimes:  and  he  whispered  to  his  confidants,  that 
*'*'  PresbjMry  was  no  religion  for  a  gentleman."  It  is « 
not,  therefore,  wonderful,  that,  in  the  first  year  of 
his  restoratioy,  he  formally  re-established  Prelacy  in 
Scotland ;  but  it  is  surprising,  that,  with  his  fether's 
example  before  his  eyes,  he  should  not  have  been  sa- 
tisfied to  leave  at  freedom  the  consciences  of  those 
who  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  new  system. 
The  religious  opinions  of  sectaries  have  a  tendency, 
like  the  water  of  some  springs,  to  become  soft  and 
mild,  when  freely  exposed  to  the  open  day.  Who  can 
recognise,  in  our  decent  and  industrious  Quakers, 
and  Anabaptists,  the  wild  and  ferocious  tenets  which 
distinguished*  those  sects,  while  they  were  yet  ho- 
noured ^ith  the  distinction  of  the  scourge  and  the 
pillory?  Had  the  system  of  coercion  against  the 
Presbyterians  been  continued  until  our  dc^,  Blair  and 
Robertson  would  have  preached  in  the  wilderness, 
and  only  discovered  their  powers  of  eloquence  and 
composition,  by  rolling  along  a  deeper  torrent  of 
gloomy  fanaticism. 

The  western  counties  distinguished  themselves  by 
theiropposition  to  the prelatic system.  Threehundred 
and  fifty  ministers^  ejected  from  their  churches  and 
livings,  wandered  through  the  mountains,  sowing  the 
seeds  of  covenanted  doctrine,  while  multitudes  of  fa- 
natical  followers  pursued  them,  to  reiap  the  forbidden 
crop.  These  con;yenticles,  as  they  were  called,  were 
denounce^  by  th^  law,  and  their  frequenters  dispersed 
by  military  force.  .The  genius  of  the  persecuted  be- 
came stubborn,  pbstinate,  and  ferocious ;  aj^d.altfiough 
Indulgences  were  tardily  granted  *to  some  Presbyte- 
rian ministe\;s,  few  bf  the  true  Covenanters,,  or 
Whigs,  as  they  were  called,  would  condescend  to 
compound  with  a  prelatic  government,  or  to  listen 
even^  to  their,  own  favourite  doqtrine  undpr  the  aus- 
pices of  the  kmg.  From  Richard  Cameron^  ilheir 
apostle,  this  rigid  sect  acquired  the  namo  of  Camero- 
nians.  They  preached  and  prayed  against  the  indul- 
gence, sgdd  against  the  Presbyterians  who  availed 
themselves  of  it,  because  their' accepting  this  royal 
boon  was  a  tacit  acknoiy^ledgment  of  the  King's  su- 
premacy in  eccleshisticai  matters.  Upon  these  bi- 
goted and  persecuted  fanatics,  and  by  no  means  upon 
the  Presbyterians  at  large,  Hre  t6  be  charged  the  wild 
anarchical  principles  <]f  anti-moparchy  and  assassina- 
tion, which  polhited  the  period  when  they  flourished. 

The  insurrectioh,  oommemorated  and  magnified  in 
the  following  ballad,'  ds  indeed  it  has  been  in  some 
histories,  was,  in  itself,  no  very  important  affair.  It 
began  in  Dumfries-shire,  where  Sir  James  Turner, 
a  soldier 'of  fortune,  was  employed  to  levy  the  arbi- 


trary fines  imposed  for  not  attending  the  Episcopal 
churches.'  The  people  rose,  seized  his  person,  dis- 
armed his  soldiers,  and,  having  continued  together, 
resolved  to  march  towards  Edinburgh,  expecting  to 
be  joined  by  their  friends  in  that  quarter.  In  this 
they  were  disappointed ;  and,  being  now  diminished 
to  half  thieir  numj^ers,  they  drew  up  on  the  Pentland 
Hills,  at  a  place  called  Rullien  Green.  They  were 
commanded  by  one  Wallace ;  and  here  they  awaited 
the  approach  of  General  Dalziel,  of  Binns;  who, 
having  marched  t^  Calder,  to  mt|t  them  on  the  La- 
nark road,  and  finding,  that,  hy  passing  through 
Collington,  they  had  got  to  the  other  side  of  the 
hills,  cut  through  the  mountains  and  approached  them. 
Wallace  showed  both  spirit  and  judgment :  he  drew 
up  his  men  in  a  very  strong  situation,  and  withstood 
two  charges  of  Oalziers  cavalry;  but,  upon  the 
third  shock,  the  insurgents  were  broken  and  utterly 
dispersed.  There  was  very  little  slaughter,  as  the 
cavalry  of  Dalziel  were  chiefly  gentlemen,  who  pitied 
their  oppressed  and  misguided  countrymen.  There 
were  about  fifty  killed,  and  as  many  made  prisoners. 
The  battle  was  fought  on  the  28th  November,  1666 ; 
a  day  still  observed  by  the  scattered  remnant  of  tt)p 
Canieronian  sect,  who  regularly  hear  a  field-preaching 
upon  the  field  of  battle. 

I  am  obliged  for  a  copy  ot  tl^  ballad  to  Mr.  Living- 
ston of  Atrds,  who  took  it  down  from  tlie  recitation 
of  an  ol<J^  woman  residing  on  his  estate. 

The  gallant  Grahams,  mentioned  in  the  text,  are 
(jraham  of  Claverhbuse*s  horse. 


*       THE  BATTLE  OF  PENTL4BiD  HILLS. 

Tkii  M/tetf  it  copied  verb*lim  from  tk§  oid  WomtM't  ;lec/l«(/M. 

The  gallant  Grahams  cam  from  the  west, 
Wi'  their  horses  black  as  ony  craw ; 
The  Lothian  lads  they  marched  fast. 
To  be  at  the  ^hyns  o'  Gallowa. 

Betwixt  Dumfries  town  and  Argyle, 
The  lads  they  marched  mony  a  mile ; 
Souters  and  taildrs  unto  them  drew^ 
Theft  covenants  for  to  renew. 

The  Whjgs,  they,  wi'  their  merry^bracks, 
Gar'd  the  poor  pedlars  lay  down  their  packs ; 
But  aye  sinsyne  they  do  repent 
The  renewing  o'  their  Covenant. 

At  the  Mfluchline  niutr,  where  they  were  reviewed, 
Ten  thousand  men  in  armour  show'd ; 
But,  ere  they  caiiie  to  the  Brockie's  bum. 
The  half  of  them  did  back  return. 


•euce,  be  limited  bit  commianlon  to  a  seriqiis  admo&iUon,  tbat, 
upon  fuch  occaiions,  hit  Mi^esly  sboold  always  shut  the  windows. 
The  King  Is  said  to  have  reoompensed  this  aneipected  lenity  after 


(he  Restoration.    He  probably  remembered  Uie  Joke,  Iboogh  be 
might  bate  fOTgoUen  the  service. 
'  Sir  James  Turner's  Memoirs  have  been  published  lately.  1830. 
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General  Dalyell^  '  as  I  bear  tell. 

Was  otir  lieutenant-general ; 

And  Captain  Welsh,  wi'  his  wit  and  skill. 

Was  to  guide  them  on  to  the  Pentland  hill. 

General  Dalyell  held  to  the  hill, 
Asking  at  them  what  was  their  will; 
And  who  gave  them  this  protestation, 
To  rise  in  arms  against  the  nation  ? 

''Although  we  all  in  armour  be, 
Ifs  not  against  his  majesty; 
Nor  yet  to  spill  our  neighbour's  bluid, 
Butwi'  the  country  we'll  conclude." — 

"Lay  down  yonr  arms,  in  the  King's  name, 
And  ye  shall  a*  gae  safely  hame;" — 
Hot  they  a*  cried  out  wi'  ae  consent, 
"We'll  fight  for  a  broken  Covenant."— 

**0  well,"  says  he,  "since  it  is  so, 
A  vilfa'  man  never  wanted  woe." — 
He  then  gave  a  sign  unto  his  lads, 
And  tiiey  drew  up  in  their  brigades. 

The  traropets  blew,  and  the  colours  flew. 
And  every  man  to  bis  armour  drew; 
Ike  Whigs  were  never  so  much  aghast, 
As  to  see  their  saddles  toom*  sae  fast. 

Tbedererest  men  stood  in  the  van, 
Tkc  Whigs  they  took  their  heels  and  ran ; 
Bnt  such  a  raking  was  never  seen, 
As  the  raking  o'  the  Rnllien  Green. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LOUDON  HILL. 

The  Whigs,  now  become  desperate,  adopted  the 
most  desperate  principles ;  and  retaliating,  as  far  as 
ikev  eoiild,  the  intolerating  persecution  which  tliey 
CMbred,  they  openly  disclaimed  allegiance  to  any 
aooarch  who  shouM  not  profess  Pre^ytery,  and 
SDbscribe  the  Covenant.  These  principles  were  not 
kkdy  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  government ;  and  as 
«e  wade  onward  in  the  history  of  the  times,  the 
become  yet  darker.  At  length,  one  would 
the  parties  had  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom 
of  vice  betwixt  them;  the  hunters  assuming  to  them- 


selves open  profligacy  and  li^lized  oppression;  and 
the  bunted^  the  opposite  attributes  of  hypocrisy,  fa- 
naticism, disloyalty,  and  midnight  assassination. 
The  troopers  and  cavaliers  became  enthusiasts  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  COTenanters.  If  Messrs.  Kid,  King, 
Cameron,  Peden,  etc.,  boasted  of  prophetic  powers, 
and  were  often  warned  of  the  approach  of  the  soldiers 
by  supernatural  impulse, '  Captain  John  Creichton, 
on  the  other  side,  dreamed  dreams,  and  saw  visions, 
(chiefly,  indeed,  after  having  drunk  hard,)  in  which 
the  lurking-holes  of  the  rebels  were  discovered  to  his 
imagination.^  Our  ears  are  scarcely  more  shocked 
with  the  profane  execrations  of  the  persecutors,'  than 
with  the  strange  and  insolent  familiarity  used  towards 
the  Deity  by  the  persecuted  fanatics.  Their  indecent 
modes  of  prayer,  their  extravagant  expectations  of 
miraculous  assistance,  and  their  supposed  inspira- 
tions, might  easily  furnish  out  a  tale,  at  which  the 
good  would  sigh,  and  the  gay  would  laugh.' 

In  truth,  extremes  always  approach  each  other;  and 
the  superstition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was,  in  some 
degree,  revived,  even  by  their  most  deadly  enemies. 
They  are  ridiculed,  by  the  cavaliers,  as  wearing  the 
i^iCs  of  their  saints  by  way  of  amulet : — 

*'She  shewed  to  me  a  box,  wherein  lay  bid 
The  pictures  of  Cargll  and  Mr.  Kid; 
A  splinter  of  the  tree,  oo  which  they  were  slain ; 
▲  doable  inch  of  Major  Weir's  best  cane ; 
Balblllet's  sword,  beat  down  to  ubie  knife. 
Which  took  at  Magus'  Muir  a  bishop's  life: 
The  worthy  Welch's  spectacles,  who  saw. 
That  windle-straws  would  fight  against  the  law: 
They,  windle-siraws,  were  stoutest  of  the  two, 
They  kept  their  ground,  away  the  prophet  Oew ; 
And  lists  of  all  the  prophets*  names  were  seen 
At  Pentland  HillSj  Aird  Mos),  and  Ruilen  Green. 

'*  'Don't  think,'  she  says,  '  these  holy  things  are  foppery ; 
They're  precioua  antidiDtes  against  the  power  of  popery.*  *' 

TKe  cameronian  7ooM— Pbnntcdice's  Poems,  p.ltO. 

• 

The  militia  and  standing  army  soon  became  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  enforcing  conformity,  and  sup- 
pressing conventicles.  In  their  aid,  and  to  force 
compliance  with  a  test  proposed  by  government,  the 
Highland  clans  were  raised,  and  poured  down  into 
Ayrshire.  An  armed  host  of  undisciplined  moun- 
taineers, speaking  a  different  language,  and  profess- 
ing, many  of  them,  another  religion,  were  let  loose, 


(Ccwirf  DalycU— See  notes  to  Okl  Mortality.    WaTertey  No- 

x.<-Bd.]  *  7\HMn— empty. 

'  1i*e  year  46tl,  Pedes,  one  of  the  Cameronian  preachers, 
o'elock  at  niglit,  sUting  at  the  fire-side,  sUrteil  op  to 
Ui  tap  iMt  said,  ''Flee,  aukl  Sandle,  [thus  he  designed  himself,] 
yoonelf!  for  Colonel— ~*— is  coming  to  this  house  to 


yon ;  and  1  advise  you  all  lo  do  thcf  like,  for  lie  will  be 
hoc  wilhrn  an  boor; "  which  came  to  pass  s  and  when  Ibey  had 
a  very  namyw  search,  within  and  without  the  house,  and 
ramd  Itae  thorn  bush,  under  which  he  was  lying  praying, 
^  wont  off  wiflMNil  tbeir  prey,  fie  came  in,  and  said,  **And 
^iMsgcDUemao  fdesfgned  by  his  name]  given  poor  Sandle,  and 
^  poor  IhfQgs,  aocb  a  fnght  ?  For  this  nighl*s  work,  God  shall 
P^Um  focfa  a'bfow,  within  a  flew  days.  Ihat  all  the  physicians 
vcardi  ffcaff  q^  tie  able  to  eare ;"  which  came  to  paas,  for  he 
*rf  «  pwl  miseiy.— i^»A^  ^^  .i/ra«i«rfer  Peden. 
*  S«  tte  fife  0/  tills  b€H>ted  aposMc  of  prelacy,  written  by  Swift, 


who  had  collected  all  his  anecdotes  of  persecution,  and  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  them  accordingly.  [Scott*8  edition  of  Swift, 
vol.  X.  101.] 

i  •*Thfy  raved,*'  says  Peden's  historian,  *Mike  fleshly  devils, 
when  the  mist  shrouded  from  tbeir  pursuit  Uie  wandering  Whigs." 
One  gentleman  closed  a  declaration  of  vengeance  against  the  con- 
venliclers,  with  this  strange  imprecation,  **0r  may  tlie  devil 
make  my  ribs  a  gridiron  to  my  soul  V'^MS,  Account  of  tke 
preshfftery  ofPenpont.  Our  armies  swore  terribly  in  Flanders, 
but  nothing  to  this.* 

s  Peden  complained  heavily,  that,  after  a  heavy  struggle  with 
the  devil,  he  bad  got  above  him.  spur-galled  him  hard,  and 
obtained  a  wind  to  carry  him  from  Ireland  to  Scotland,  when, 
behold!  another  person  had  set  sail,  and  reaped  the  advantage 
of  his  firayer'^nd  before  be  eould  embark. 


I  See  THilram  Shandy.  *} 
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tinued  his  march,  carrying  his  captive  along  with 
him,  till  he  came  to  the  village  of  Drumclog,  about 
a  mile  east  of  Loudon  Hill,  and  twelve  miles  southr 
west  of  Hamilton^  At  some  distance  from  this  place, 
the  insurgents  were  skilfully  posted  in  a  hoggy  strait, 
almost  inaccessible  to  cavalry,  having  a  broad  ditdi 
in  their  front.  Claverhouse's  dragoons  discharged 
their  carabines,  and  made  an  attempt  to  charge ;  but 
the  nature  of  the  ground  threw  them  into  total  dis^ 
order.  Burly,  who  commanded  the  handful  of  horse 
belonging  to  the  Whigs,  instantly  led  them  down  on 
the  disordered  squadrons  of  Claverhouse,  who  were, 
at  the  same  time,  vigorously  assaulted  by  the  foot, 
beaded  by  the  gallant  Cleland,'  and  the  enthusiastic 
Hackston.  Claverhouse  himself  was  forced  to  fly, 
and  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  taken  ;  his 
horse's  belly  being  cut  open  by  the  stroke  of  a  scythe, 
so  that  the  poor  animal  trailed  his  bowels  for  more 
than  a  mile.  In  bis  flight,  he  passed  King,  the  mi- 
nister, lately  his  prisoner,  but  now  deserted  by  his 
guard  in  the  general  confusion.  The  preacher  hol- 
lowed to  the  flying  connnander,  'Ho  halt,  and  to 
take  his  prisoner  with  him ; "  or,  as  others  say,  ^'  to 
stay,  and  take  the  afternoon's  preaching."  Claver- 
house, at  length  remounted,  continued  his  retreat  to 
Glasgow.  He  lost,  in  the  skirmish,  about  twenty  of 
his  troopers,  and  his  own  cornet  and  kinsman,  Ro- 
bert Graham,  whose  fate  is  alluded  to  in  the  ballad. 
Only  four  of  the  other  side  were  killed,  among 
whom  was  Dingwall,  or  Daniel,  an  associate  of  Burly 
in  Sharpens  murder.  '^  The  rebels, "  says  Creichton, 
^'finding  the  cornet's  body,  and  supposing  it  to  be  that 
of  Clavers,  because  the  name  of  Graham  was  wrought 
in  the  shirt-neck,  treated  it  with  the  utmost  inhu- 
manity :  cutting  off  the  nose ;  picking  out  the  eyes ; 
and  stabbing  it  through  in  a  hundred  places."  The 
same  charge  is  brought  by  Guild,  in  his  Belium  Bo* 
thwllianuM,  in  which  occurs  the  following  account 
of  the  skirmish  at  Drumclog  :— 

Mobs  est  occiduua  surgit  qui  celsus  in  oris, 
(Nomine  Loadanum, )  fossis  puteisqae  profandts» 
Quo  scatet  hie  telliu,  et  aprico  gramine  tectot : 
Hoc  collecla  fuit,  numeroso  milite  cincta, 
Torba  feroz,  matres.  pueri,  innoptsque  puelJe, 
Quam  parat  egrcgiA  Graemos  dispenere  turmii. 
Venit,  et  priroo  campo  discedere  cogil; 
Post  hos  et  alios,  cceno  provoWtt  InerU ; 
At  numerosa  eohors.  eampum  dispersa  per  onwem, 
Circomfusa  ruit;  turmasque,  indagine  captas, 
Aggredilur ;  virtas  non  hie,  nee  profoit  eosis; 
Corripuere  Aigam,  Tlridi  sed  gramihe  teetis. 
Precipitata  perit  fossis  pan  piurima,  qnorum 
Cornlpedes  haesere  Into,  sessore  r^ecto : 


Tom  rabloaa  oohon.  misereri  nescia,  atratot 
loyadil  laceratque  Yirca  t  hie  signifer.  ebeo! 
Trajectus  globulo,  Gnemos,  quo  fortior  alter. 
Inter  Scoligenas  luerat,  nee  justior  olius; 
nunc  oianibos  rapoere  feris,  bdemqoe  Tirilem 
Foedaront.  lingua.  auricuUs,  manibusque  reMCtis, 
Aspera  diffuso  spargentes  saxa  cerebn). 
Vlx  dux  ipse  fugi  salvus,  namqoe  exta  trahebat 
Tulnere  tardafus  sonipes  generosu8  hiante  t 
Insequitur  ciamorc  coliors  bnatica,  namqoe 
Crudelis  aemper  timidus  si  vioerit  ooquam. 

MS,  Belium  Bothuellianum. 

Although  Burly  was  among  the  most  active  lea- 
ders in  the  action,  he  was  not  the  commander-in- 
chief,  as  one  would  conceive  from  the  ballad.  That 
honour  belonged  to  Robert  Hamilton,  brother  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton  of  Preston,  a  gentleman,  who,  like 
most  of  those  at  Drumclog,  had  imbibed  the  very 
Wildest  principles  of  fanaticism.  The  Cameronian  ac- 
count of  the  insurrection  states,  that  *'*'  Mr.  Hamilton 
discovered  a  great  deal  of  bravery  and  valour,  both 
in  the  conflict  with,  and  pursuit  of,  the  enemy;  but 
when  he  and  isome  others  were  pursuing  the  enemy, 
others  flew  too  greedily  upon  the  spoil,  small  as  it 
was,  instead  of  pursuing  the  victory  :  and  some, 
without  Mr.  Hamilton's  knowledge,  and  against  his 
strict  command,  gave  Gve  of  these  bloody  enemies 
quarters,  and  then  let  them  go :  this  greatly  grieved 
Mr.  Hamilton,  when  he  saw  some  of  Babel's  brats 
spared,  after  the  Lord  had  delivered  them  to 
their  hands,  that  they  might  dash  them  against  the 
stones.  Psalm  cxxxvii.  9.  In  his  own  account  of 
this,  he  reckons  the  sparing  of  these  enemies,  and 
letting  them  go,  to  be  among  their  first  stepping 
aside ;  for  which  he  feared  that  the  Lord  would  not 
honour  them  to  do  much  more  for  him ;  and  says, 
that  he  was  neither  for  taking  favours  from,  nor 
giving  favours  to,  the  Lord's  enemies." 

Burly  was  not  a  likely  man  to  fall  into  this  'sort  of 
backsliding.  He  disarmed  one  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton's servants  who  had  been  in  the  action,  and  de- 
sired him  to  tell  his  master,  he  would  keep,  till  meet- 
ing, the  pistols  he  had  taken  from  him.  The  man 
described  Burly  to  the  Duke  as  a  little  stout  man, 
squint-eyed,  and  of  a  most  ferocious  aspect;  from 
which  it  appears  that  Burly's  figure  corresponded  to 
his  manners,  and  perhaps  gave  rise  to  his  nickname-— 
Burly  signifying  strong.  He  was  with  the  insur- 
gents till  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  after- 
wards fled  to  Holland.  He  joined  -the  Prince  of 
Orange,  but  died  at  sea  during  the  expedition.  The 
Gameronians  still  believe  he  had  obtained  liberty  from 
the  Prince  to  be  avenged  of  those  who  had  p^secuted 


>  William  Cleland,  a  man  of  considerabie  genios,  was  author  of 
iereral  poems,  published  in  IS07.  His  Hndibraslic  yenes  are  poor 
•corriioas  trasb,  as  the  reader  may  jodge  from  Uw  descriptkio  of 
the  Highlanders,  already  quoted.  But,  in  a  wild  rhapsody,  enUtled, 
**  Hollo,  my  Fancy,**  he  displays  some  imagination.  His  aott-mo- 
narchical  principles  seem  to  break  out  4u  the  foliowkig  lines  i-* 

'*  Frtin  would  I  know  (If  beasU  bare  aoy  reason ) 
If  fateont  kitting  eaglet  do  commit  a  treuon  ?  ** 

lie  was  a  strict  noiH»nformist,  and,  after  the  Revolution,  became 


lieotenant-colonel  of  Uie  Earl  of  Angos's  regiment,  called  Uie  Ca- 
meronian regiment.  He  was  iLilled  21st  August,  46S9,  In  the 
churchyard  of  Dookeld,  which  his  corps  manfully  and  successfully 
defended  against  a  superior  body  of  Highlanders.  His  son  was  Uie 
author  of  the  letter  prefixed  to  Uie  Dunciad,  and  is  said  Co  hare 
been  the  notorious  Cleland,  who,  in  circumstances  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  prostituterl  his  lalenU  to  the  composition  of  in- 
decent and  infamous  works ;  bat  this  seems  inoonsistent  with  dates, 
and  the  latter  personage  was  probably  the  grandson  of  Colonel 
Cleland. 
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le  Lord's  people;  bat,  through  his  death,  the  iaud- 
)le  design  of  purging  the  land  with  their  blood,  is 
ipposed  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground.— Lt/e  o[  Bal' 
mr  of  Kinlock, 

The  oonseqaenoes  of  the  battle  of  Loudon  Hill 
nil  be  detailed  in  the  introduction  to  the  next  ballad. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LOUDON  HILL. 

You'l  marvel  when  I  tell  ye  o' 
Our  noble  Burly,  and  his  train ; 

When  last  be  march'd  up  through  the  land, 
Wi'  sax-and-twenty  Westland  men. 

Ihan  they  1  ne^er  o'  braver  heard, 
For  they  had  a*  baith  wit  and  skill ; 

Ihey  proved  right  well,  as  I  heard  tell. 
As  they  cam  up  o'er  Loudon  Hill. 

Wed  prosper  a*  the  gospel  lads. 
That  are  into  the  west  countrie ; 

Aje  wicked  Claver'se  to  demean, 
And  aye  an  ill  deid  may  he  die ! 

For  he*s  drawn  up  i'  battle  rank. 
An*  that  baith  soon  an'  hastilie ; 

Bat  they  wha  live  till  simmer  come. 
Some  bludie  days  for  this  will  see. 

Bot  op  spak  cruel  Claver'se,  then, 
YtV  hastie  wit,  an'  wicked  skill; 

^'  Gae  fire  on  yon  Westlan'  men ; 
I  think  it  is  my  sov'reign's  will."— 

Bot  op  bespake  his  Cornet,  then, 
"  It's  be  wi'  nae  consent  o'  me ! 

I  ken  I'll  ne*er  come  back  again, 
An'  mony  mae  as  weel  as  me. 

''  There  is  not  ane  of  a'  yon  men. 
But  wha  is  worthy  other  three ; 

There  is  na  ane  amang  them  a'. 
That  in  his  cause  will  stap  to  die. 

"  An'  as  for  Burly,  him  I  knaw ; 

He's  a  man  of  honour,  birth,  and  fame ; 
Gie  bim  a  sword  into  bis  hand, 

He'll  fight  tbysell  an'  other  ten."— 

But  op  spake  wicked  Claver'se,  then, 
I  wat  bis  heart  it  raise  fu'  hie ! 

And  he  has  cried  that  a'  might  hear, 
^'  Han,  ye  hae  sair  deceived  me. 

'*  I  never  ken'd  the  like  afore, 
Na,  never  since  1  came  frae  hame. 

That  yoa  sae  cowardly  here  suld  prove, 
An'  yet  come  of  a  noble  Grsme." 

But  op  bespake  his  Cornet,  then, 
^  Since  that  it  is  your  honour's  will, 

Hysdl  shall  be  the  foremost  man, 
That  shall  gie  fire  on  Loudon  Hill— 


<'  At  your  command  I'll  lead  them  on, 
But  yet  wi'  nae  consent  o'  me  ;— 

For  weel  I  ken  I'll  ne'er  return, 
And  mony  mae  as  well  as  me." — ' 

Then  up  he  drew  in  battle  rank ; 

I  wat  he  had  a  bonny  train ! 
But  the  first  time  that  bullets  flew, 

Aye  he  lost  twenty  o'  his  men. 

Then  back  he  came  the  way  he  gaed, 
I  wat  right  soon  and  suddenly ! 

He  gave  command  amang  his  men, 
And  sent  them  back,  and  bade  them  flee. 

Then  up  came  Burly,  bauld  an'  stout, 
Wi's  little  train  o'  Westland  men ; 

Wha  mair  than  either  aince  or  twice 
In  Edinburgh  confined  had  been. 

They  hae  been  up  to  London  sent. 
An'  yet  they're  a'  come  safely  down ; 

Sax  troop  o'  horsemen  they  hae  beat, 
And  chased  them  into  Glasgow  town. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BOTHWELL  BRU)GE. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  Scottish,  not- 
withstanding their  national  courage,  were  always 
unsuccessful  when  fighting  for  their  religion.  The 
cause  lay,  not  in  the  principle,  but  in  the  mode  of  its 
application.  A  leader,  like  Mahomet,  who  is  at  the 
same  .time  the  prophet  of  his  tribe,  may  avail  him- 
self of  religious  enthusiasm,  because  it  comes  to  the 
aid  of  discipline,  and  is  a  powerful  means  of  attain- 
ing the  despotic  command,  essential  to  the  success 
of  a  general.  But,  among  the  insurgents,  in  the 
reigns  of  the  last  Stuarts,  were  mingled  preachers, 
who  taught  different  shades  of  the  Presbyterian  doc- 
trine ;  and,  minute  as  these  shades  sometimes  were, 
neither  the  several  shepherds,  nor  their  flocks,  could 
cheerfully  unite  in  a  common  cause.  This  will  ap- 
pear from  the  transactions  leading  to  the  battle  of 
Bothwell  Bridge. 

We  have  seen  that  the  party,  which  defeated  Cla- 
verhouse  at  Loudon  Hill,  were  Cameronians,  whose 
principles  consisted  in  disowning  all  temporal  autho- 
rity, which  did  not  flow  from  and  through  the  So- 
lemn League  and  Covenant.  This  doctrine,  which  is 
still  retained  by  a  scattered  remnant  of  the  sect  in 
Scotland,  is  in  theory,  and  would  be  in  practice,  in^ 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  any  well  regulated  go^ 
vernment,  because  the  Covenanters  deny  to  their 
governors  that  toleration,  which  was  iniquitously  re-^^ 
fused  to  themselves.  In  many  respects,  therefore^ 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  anxiety  and  rigour 
with  which  the  Cameronians  were  persecuted,  aU 
though  we  may  be  of  opinion,  that  milder  means 
would  have  induced  a  melioration  of  their  principles. 


[  See  the  acoooot  of  this  baUle  in  Old  Mortaliir.    Waverley  Noreln,  vol.  x.  pp.  ISO.  125.— Bo. 
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These  men,  as  alrtody  noticed,  excepted  against  such 
Presbyterians  as  were  contented  to  exercise  their 
worship  under  the  indulgence  granted  by  govern- 
ment, or,  in  other  words,  who  would  have  been  sa- 
tisfied with,  toleration  for  themselves,  without  insist- 
ing upon  a  revolution  in  the  state,  or  even  in  the 
church  establishment. 

When,  however,  the  success  at  Loudon  Hill  was 
spread  abroad,  a  number  of  preachers,  gentlemen,  and 
common  people,  who  had  embraced  the  more  mode- 
rate doctrine,  joined  the  army  of  Hamilton,  thinking 
that  the  difference  in  their  opinions  ought  no  longer 
to  prevent  their  acting  in  the  common  cause.  The 
insurgents  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  the  town 
of  Glasgow,  which,  however,  Claverhouse,  shortly 
afterwards,  thought  it  necessary  to  evacuate.  They 
were  now  nearly  in  full  possession  of  tbe  west  of 
Scotland,  and  pitched  their  camp  at  Hamilton,  where, 
instead  of  modelling  and  disciplining  their  army,  the 
Cameronians  and  Erastians  (for  so  the  violent  insur- 
gents chose  to  call  the  more  moderate  Presbyterians) 
only  debated,  in  council  of  war,  the  real  cause  of 
their  being  in  arms.  Robert  Hamilton,  their  gene- 
ral, was  the  leader  of  the  first  party;  Mr.  John  Walsh, 
a  minister,  headed  the  Erastians.  The  latter  so  far 
prevailed,  as  to  get  a  declaration  drawn  up,  in  which 
they  owned  the  King's  government ;  but  the  publi- 
cation of  it  gave  rise  to  new  quarrels.  Each  faction 
had  its  own  set  of  leaders,  all  of  whom  aspired  to  be 
officers ;  and  there  were  actually  two  councils  of  war 
issuing  contrary  orders  and  declarations  at  the  same 
time;  the  one  owning  the  King,  and  the  other  de- 
signing him  a  malignant,  bloody,  and  perjured  tyrant. 

Meanwhile,  their  numbers  and  zeal  were  magnified 
at  Edinburgh,  and  great  alarm  excited  lest  they  should 
march  eastward.  Not  only  was  the  foot  militia  in- 
stantly called  out,  but  proclamations  were  issued,  di- 
recting all  the  heritors,  in  the  eastern,  southern,  and 
northern  shires,  to  repair  to  the  King's  host,  with 
their  best  horses,  arms,  and  retainers.  In  Fife,  and 
other  countries,  where  the  Presbyterian  doctrines 
prevailed,  many  gentlemen  disobeyed  this  order,  and 
were  afterwards  severely  fined.  Most  of  them  al- 
leged, m  excuse,  the  apprehension  of  disquiet  from 
their  wives. '  A  respectable  force,  however,  was  soon 
assembled;  and  James,  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Mon- 
mouth, was  sent  down,  by  Charles  II.,  to  take  the 
command,  furnished  with  instructions,  not  unfa- 
vourable to  the  Presbyterians.  The  royal  army  now 
moved  slowlyforwardtowardsHamilton,  and  reached 


Bothwell  moor  on  the  22d  of  June,  1679.  The  in- 
surgents were  encamped  chiefly  in  the  Duke  of  Ha« 
milton's  park,  along  tbe  Clyde,  which  separated  the 
two  armies.  Bothwell  bridge,  which  is  long  and 
narrow,  had  then  a  portal  in  the  middle,  with  gates, 
'  which  the  Covenanters  shut,  and  barricadoed  with 
stones  and  logs  of  timber,  lliis  important  post  was 
defended  by  three  hundred  of  their  best  men,  under 
Hackston  of  Rathillet,  and  Hall  of  Haughhead.  Early 
in  the  morning,  this  party  crossed  the  bridge,  and 
skirmished  with  the  royal  vanguard,  now  advanced  as 
far  as  the  village  of  Bothwell .  But  Hackston  speedily 
retired  to  his  post,  at  the  end  of  Bothwell  bridge. 

While  the  dispositions,  made  by  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, announced  his  purpose  of  assailing  the  pass, 
tlie  more  moderate  of  the  insurgents  resolved  to  offer 
terms.  Ferguson  of  Kaitloch,  a  gentleman  of  landed 
fortune,  and  David  Hume,  a  clergyman,  carried  to 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  a  supplication,  demanding 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  a  free  parliament, 
and  a  free  general  assembly  of  the  church.  The 
Duke  heard  their  demands  with  his  natural  mild- 
ness, and  assured  them  he  would  interpose  with  his 
Majesty  in  their  behalf,  on  condition  of  their  im- 
mediately dispersing  themselves,  and  yielding  up 
their  arms.  Had  the  insurgents  been  all  of  the 
moderate  opinion,  this  proposal  would  have  been 
accepted,  much  bloodshed  saved,  and,  perhaps, 
some  permanent  advantage  derived  to  their  party;  or 
had  they  been  all  Cameronians,  their  defence  would 
have  been  fierce  and  desperate.  But,  while  their 
motley  and  misassorted  officers  were  debating  upon 
the  Duke's  proposal,  his  field-pieces  were  already 
planted  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  to  cover  the 
attack  of  the  foot  guards,  who  were  led  on  by  Lord 
Livingstone  to  force  the  bridge.  Here  Hackston 
maintained  his  post  with  zeal  and  courage;  nor  was 
it  until  all  his  ammunition  was  expended,  ^nd  every 
support  denied  him  by  the  general,  that  he  reluc- 
tantly abandoned  the  important  pass."  When  his 
party  was  drawn  back,  the  Duke's  army,  slowly,  and 
with  their  cannon  in  front,  defiled  along  the  bridge, 
and  formed  in  line  of  battle,  as  they  came  over  the 
river ;  the  Duke  commanded  the  foot,  and  Claver- 
house the  cavalry. 

It  would  seem,  that  these  movements  could  not 
have  been  performed  without  at  least  some  loss,  had 
the  enemy  been  serious  in  opposing  them.  But  the 
insurgents  were  otherwise  employed.  With  the 
strangest  delusion  that  ever  fell  upon  devoted  beings, 


I  '*  Balcanqufaall  of  that  Ilk  alleged,  Ihat  liis  horses  were  robbed, 
hot  thuDned  lo  take  the  declaration,  far  fear  of  disquiet  from  his 
wife.  Yooog  of  Klrkton— his  ladyes  .dangerous  sickness,  and  bit- 
ter curses  if  he  should  leave  her.  and  the  appearance  ol  aborUon  on 
his  orferiog  to  go  from  her.  And  many  others  pled,  in  general 
terms,  that  their  vrives  opposed  or  contradicted  their  going.  But 
Ihe  Justiciary  Court  found  this  defence  totally  Irrelerant.*'— Fodn- 
TAiNBALL's  Decisiofii^  vol.  i.  p.  88. 

>  There  is  an  accurate  representation  of  this  part  of  the  engage- 
ment in  an  old  pahiting,  of  which  there  are  two  copies  extant ;  one 
in  Uie  collection  of  his  Grace  tbe  Duke  of  HamUloo,  ihe  other  at 


Dalkeith  House.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  groond»  even  fai- 
ciuding  a  few  old  houses,  is  the  same  which  the  scene  now  presents. 
Tbe  removal  of  the  porch,  or  gateway,  upon  the  bridge,  is  Ihe  only 
percepUble  difference.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  on  a  white  char- 
ger, directs  the  march  of  the  parly  engaged  in  storming  the  bridge, 
while  his  artillery  gaU  the  motley  ranks  of  tbe  CoTcnanters.  An 
engraving  of  this  painthig  would  be  acceptable  to  the  curious;  and 
1  am  satisfied  an  opportunity  of  copying  It,  for  Ihat  porpose,  woohl 
be  readily  granted  by  either  of  the  noble  proprietors.  1810.  .  .  . 
The  picture  has  been  engraved  in  oulUae  for  one  of  the  pobUcatkws 
of  Uie  Banoaiyne  Club.    1831 . 
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\kf  chose  these  precious  moments  to  cashier  their 
officers,  and  elect  others  in  their  room.  In  this  im- 
portant operation,  they  yrer^  at  length  disturbed  by 
the  Dake*8  cannon,  at  the  very  first  discharge  of 
which  the  horse  of  the  Covenanters  wheeled,  and 
nde  ofiT,  breaking  and  trampling  down  the  ranks  of 
their  infantry  in  their  flight.  Th%  Cameronian  ac- 
count Uames  Weir  of  Greenvfdge,  a.  commander  of 
the  horse,  who  is  termed  a  sad  Achan  in  the  camp. 
The  more  moderate  party  lay  the  whole  blame  on 
Hamilton,  whoso  conduct,  they  say,  left  the  world 
to  debate,  whether  he  was  most  traitor,  coward,  or 
fool.  The  generoos  Monmouth  was  anxious  to  spare 
the  hlood  of  his  infatuated  countrymen,  by  which  he 
incorred  much  blame  among  the  high-flying  royalists. 
Ladky  it  was  for  the  insurgents  that  the  battle  did 
Dot  happen  a  day  later,  when  old  General  Dalzell, 
who  divided  with  Claverhouse  the  terror  and  hatred 
of  the  Whigs,  arrived  in  the  camp,  with  a  Commis- 
sion tosopersede  Monmouth,  as  commander-in-chief. 
He  is  said  to  have  upbraided  the  Duke,  publicly, 
wttfa  bis  lenity,  and  heartily  to  have  wished  his  own 
commission  had  come  a  day  sooner,  when,  as  be  ex- 
pressed himself,  *^  These  rogues  should  never  more 
have  troubled  the  Ring  or  country." '  But,  notwith- 
standing the  merciful  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
oKMith,  the  cavalry  made  great  liavoc  among  the  fu- 
gitives, of  whom  four  hundred  were  slain.  Guild 
Hms  expresses  himself : — 

El  Bi  Dux  ▼alidos  tenuissel  forte  caterras, 
Tix  qattquam  profugtu  Titam  lenranet  Inertemt 
9<m  audita  Dacti  Teinni  mandata  sapremi 
OBOibas.  imeqnitur  fngientes  plarima  tarba, 
Pttqat  agtoa,  paartm,  trepldA  rormldlne  captoi 
Ohtmneat,  saBf  umqoe  adigit  per  rtsoera  ferrum. 

MS,  Btlium  Bothuftiianum, 

The  same  deplorable  circumstances  are  more  ele- 
gantly bewailed  in  Wilson's  Clyde,  a  poem,  reprinted 
mScoiiiskDeseriplive  Poenu,  edited  by  the  late  Dr. 
Leyden,  Edinburgh,  1803  :— 


BothweU's  bridge  oonnecta  ihe  margfa  tteep» 
And  Qj^,  below,  mos  cUeot,  ilroog,  and  deep, 
Tbc  bardy  peaaant,  bj  oppression  driven 
To  b«ille.  deemVI  bia  eaiae  Uie  caaie  of  heaven ; 
rwli  ili'd  in  amui  with  nseleca  courage  alood. 
While  gentle  Hoomouih  grieved  to  »hed  his  bleod ; « 
Bat  fierce  Dnndee,  inflamed  with  deadly  hate,     , 
for  (be  great  Montroae's  fate. 


Let  looae  the  aword,  and  to  the  bero*s  shade 
A  barbaroua  hecatomb  of  vicUma  paid.** 

The  object  of  Claverhouse's  revenge,  assigned  by 
Wilson,  is  grander,  though  more  remote  and  less 
natural,  than  that  in  the  ballad,  whidi  imputes  the 
severity  of  the  pursuit  to  his  thirst  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  cornet  and  kinsman,  at  Drumclog:'  and 
to  thd  quarrel  betwixt  Claverhouse  and  Monmouth, 
it  ascribes,  with  great  naivete^  the  bloody  fate  of  the 
latter.  Local  tradition  is  always  apt  to  trace  foreign 
events  to  the  domestic  causes,  which  are  more  imme- 
diately in  the  narrator's  view.  There  is  said  to  be 
another  song  upon  this  battle,  once  very  popular,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  recover  it.  This  copy  is 
given  from  recitation. 

There  were  two  Gordons  of  Earlstoun,  father  and 
son.  They  were  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  and  their  progenitors  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  favourers  of  the  reformed  doc- 
trine, and  possessed  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Wickliffe.  William  Gordon,  the 
father,  was,  in  1663,  summoned  before  the  Privy 
council,  for  keeping  conventicles  in  his  bouse  and 
woods.  By  another  act  of  Coimcil,  he  was  banished 
out  of  Scotland,  but  the  sentence  was  never  put  into 
execution.  In  1667,  Earlstoun  was  turned  out  of 
his  house,  which  was  converted  into  a  garrison  for 
the  King's  soldiers.  He  was  not  in  the  battle  of 
Bothweli  bridge,  but  was  met,  hastening  towards  it, 
by  some  English  dragoons,  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
already  commenced.  As  he  refused  to  sut'render,  he 
was  instantly  slain.— WiLSON's^Htsfory  of  Bothweli 
Rinng—Life  of  Gordon  of  Earlstoun,  in  Scottish 
Worthies — Wodbow's  History,  vol.  ii.  The  son. 
Alexander  Gordon  of  Earlstoun,  I  suppose  to  be  the 
hero  or  the  ballad.  He  was  not  a  Cameronian,  but  of 
the  more  moderate  class  of  Presbyterians,  whose  sole 
object  was  freedomof  conscience,  and  relief  from  the 
oppressive  laws  against  non-conformists.  He  joined 
the  insurgents  shortly  after  the  skirmish  at  Loudon 
Hill.  He  appears  to  have  been  active  in  forwarding 
the  supplication  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
After  the  battle,  he  escaped  discovery,  by  flying  into 
a  house  at  Hamilton,  belonging  to  one  of  his  tenants, 
and  disguising  himself  in  female  attire.  His  person 
was  proscribed,  and  his  estate  of  Earlstoun  was 


Daiceil  was  j  man  of  aavage  manners.  A  prisoner  having  railed 
rliHe  under  examination  before  Ihc  Privy  Council ,  calling 
'a  MaapowU  beaat,  who  used  to  roast  men.  tlie  general  in  a 
Umek  him  with  the  pomel  ofhia  shabble,  on  the  face,  till 
^UooA  jpnmff."— FooiiTAiRBiLL,  vol.  I.  p.  199.  He  bad  sworn 
k^  to  Aatc  hi5  beard  after  the  deaUi  of  Charles  the  First.  The 
%riMe  appeodaj^e  reached  his  girdle,  and  as  he  wore  alwajs  an 
"'^iNaned  boff-oont*  lu*  appearance  in  Loudon  never  failed  to 
*^  die  ooCicc  of  Ibe  children  and  of  Ihe  mob.  King  Charles  11. 
^  It  swear  at  hiin,  lor  bringing  such  a  rabble  of  boys  together, 
^^i^Bepsal  Co  death,  wbi.'e  ihey  gaped  at  bis  long  beard  and 
*^kaii4t^  jimI  exhorted  him  to  shave  and  dress  like  a  Christ  Ian. 
^^  the  poor  6airus,  as  Dalzell  expressed  it,  out  of  danger. 
^'^■Nfsce  with  this  request,  he  once  appeared  at  court  fashion- 
^^tmi,  exGCpCiiis  ^^  l*^**^  •  ^^*  ^^^^  *^  ^^  '^  laughed 


sufficiently  at  the  metamorphosis,  he  resumed  his  old  dress,  to  the 
great  Joy  of  the  boys,  his  uiual  attendants.— CiucBTOii'a  iremoii'a, 
p.  103. 

>  There  Is  some  reason  to  oonjecture,  that  Ihe  revenge  of  Iho 
Cameronians,  If  successful,  would  have  been  little  less  sanguinary 
than  that  of  ihe  royalists.  Creicbton  mentions,  that  Ihey  had 
ereeted  in  their  camp,  a  high  pair  of  gallows,  and  prepared  a  quan- 
lily  of  baiters,  to  hang  such  prisoners  as  might  fail  into  their  hands ; 
and  be  admires  the  forbearance  of  the  King's  soldiers,  who,  when 
they  returned  with  iheir  prisoners,  brought  them  to  ihe  very  spot 
where  the  gallows  stood,  and  guarded  them  there,  without  ofterln:; 
to  hang  a  single  individual.  Guild,  in  the  Bellum  BothueHianmm^ 
alludes  to  the  aame  atory,  which  is  rendered  probable  by  the  cto- 
racter  of  Hamilton,  ihe  Inanrgent  general.— Gcii.n'8  MSS-— 
CancBTOn's  Metnolrt,  p.  61. 
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bestowed  upon  Colonel  Theophilus  Ogilthorpe,  by  the 
crown,  first  in  security  for  5000/.,  and  afterwards 
in  perpetuity.— F0UNTAINHA.LI,  p.  390.  TRe  same 
author  mentions  a  person  tried  at  the  Circuit  Court, 
July  10,  1683,  solely  for  holding  intercourse  with 
Earlstoun,  an  intercommuned  (proscribed)  rebel.  As 
he  had  been  in  Holland  after  the  battle  of  Bothwell, 
he  was  probably  an  accessory  to  the  scheme  of  inva- 
vasion,  which  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Argyle  was 
then  meditating.  He  was  apprehended  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  tried,  convicted  of  treason,  and 
condemned  to  die ;  but  his  fate  was  postponed  by  a 
letter  from  the  King,  appointing  him  to  be  reprieved 
for  a  month,  that  he  might,  in  the  interim,  be  tor- 
tured for  the  discovery  of  his  accomplices.  The  coun- 
cil had  the  unusual  spirit  to  remonstrate  against  this 
illegal  course  of  severity.  On  November  3,  1683,  he 
received  a  farther  respite,  in  hopes  he  would  make 
some  discovery.  When  brought  to  the  bar,  to  be 
tortured  (for  the  King  had  reiterated  his  commands,) 
he,  through  fear,  or  distraction,  roared  like  a  bull, 
and  laid  so  stoutly  about  him,  that  the  hangman  and 
his  assistant  could  hardly  roaster  him.    At  last  he 


fell  into  a  swoon,  and,  on  his  recovery,  charged  Ge- 
neral Dalzell,  and  Drummond  (violent  Tories,)  toge- 
ther with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  with  being  the  lea- 
ders of. the  fanatics.  It  was  generally  thought  that 
he  affected  this  extravagant  behaviour  to  invalidate 
all  tliat  agony  might  extort  from  him  concerning  his 
real  accomplices.^*  He  was  sent,  first,  to  Edinburgh 
Castle,  and,  afterwards,  to  a  prison  upon  the  Bass 
island ;  although  the  Privy  Council  more  than  once 
deliberated  upon  appointing  his  immediate  death. 
On  23d  Angust,  1684,  Earlstoun  was  sent  for  from 
the  Bass,  and  ordered  for  execution,  4th  Novem- 
ber, 1684.  He  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  doom  by 
escape ;  but  was  discovered  and  taken,  after  he  had 
gained  the  roof  of  the  prison.  The  Council  delibe- 
rated, whether,  in  consideration  of  tliis  attempt, 
he  was  not  liable  to  instant  execution.  Finally,  how- 
ever, thev  were  satisfied  to  imprison  him  in  Black- 
ness Castle,  16th  September,  1684,  where  he  remained 
till  after  the  Revolution,  when  be  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  his  doom  of  forfeiture  reversed  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment.—'See  FOUI!fTAII«HALL,.VOl.  1.  pp.  238,  240,  24*S, 
250,  501,  302. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BOTHWELL  BRIDGE. 


VOCE. 


nANO 
K>ETE. 


bilHe,  bil-  -lie,      bonnie    biUie,    Will  ye  gae  to  the  wood  \^'inc  Well  ca'our  horse  hame 


\&lUiiM^H}i 


master-'less,  And   gar  them    trow  lUin     men  are  we 

II     ■^         ■      ^   ■     ^ 


Oh,        no  I  oh,  no!  said         Earlstoun,    For 


j</>;u] 


J^NJJ  Jlljjl 


that's  the  iking  that    roust  aeww  he.  For    I  am  bou.n«d  to  WhweU  HiU,  Where    I  maun   cither    go  or  die. 
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''0,  billie,  biliie,  bonny  billie, 

Will  ye  go  to  the  wood  wi'  me  ? 
We'll  ca*  our  horse  hame  tnasterless, 

An'  gar  them  trow  slain  men  are  we." —      ^ 

"0  no,  O  no!*'  says  Earlstoun, 
^*For  thafs  the  thing  that  mauna  be; 

For  I  am  sworn  to  Both  well  Hill, 
Where  I  maun  either  gae  or  die." — 

So  Earlstoun  rose  in  the  morning. 
An*  mounted  by  the  break  o'  day ; 

An*  he  has  joined  our  Scottish  lads, 
As  they  were  marching  out  the  way. 

^^  Now,  farewell,  father,  and  farewell,  mother, 
And  £ire  ye  weel,  my  sisters  three; 

Ao'Tare  ye  weel,  my. Earlstoun, 
For  thee  again  1*11  never  see!'* — 

So  they're  awa'  to  Both  well  Hill, 

An'  waly '  they  rode  bonnily ! 
When  the  Duke  o'  Monmouth  saw  them  comin*. 

He  went  to  view  their  company. 

'^Ye're  welcome,  lads,"  the  Monmouth  said, 
*'  Ye're  welcome,  brave  Scots  lads,  to  me; 

And  sae  are  you,  brave  Earlstoun, 
The  foremost  o'  your  company ! 

^*Bat  yield  your  weapons  ane  an'  a*; 

0 yield  your  weapons,  lads,  to  me; 
For  gin  ye*U  yield  your  weapons  up, 

Te'se  a'  gae  hame  to  your  country." — 

Out  then  spak  a  Lennox  lad, 

And  waly  but  he  spoke  bondlly ! 
^^I  winna  yield  my  weapons  up. 

To  you  nor  nae  man  that  I  see." — 

Then  be  set  up  the  flag  o*  red, 

A*  set  about  wi*  honnv  blue ;  * 
^'  Since  yell  no  cease,  and  be  at  peace, 

See  that  ye  stand  by  ither  true." — 

l^ey  steil'd '  their  cannons  on  the  height, 
And  showr'd  their  shot  down  in  the  howe ;  ^ 

An'  beat  our  Scots  lads  even  down, 
Thick  they  lay  slain  on  every  knowe.' 

As  e>r  Tou  saw  the  rain  down  fa'. 
Or  yet  the  arrow  frae  the  bow, — 


it 


Sae  our  Scottish  lads  fell  even  down, 
An*  they  lay  slain  on  every  knowe. 

0  hold  your  hand,"  the  Monmouth  cry'd, 
"Gie  quarters  to  yon  men  fer  me!" — 

But  wicked  Claver'se  swore  an  oath. 
His  Cornet's  death  revenged  sud  be. 

"O  hold  your  hand,*'  then  Monmouth  cry'd, 
^'  If  ony thing  you'll  do  for  me ; 

Hold  up  your  hand,  you  cursed  Graeme,*^ 
Else  a  rebel  to  our  King  ye'll  be." — 

Then  wicked  €laver'se  turned  about, 

1  wot  an  angry  man  was  he; 
And  he  hsts  lifted  up  his  bat, 

And  cry'd,  "  God  bless  his  Majesty!"— 

Than  he's  awa'  to  London  town. 

Aye  e'en  as  fast  as  he  can  dree; 
Fause  witnesses  he  has  wi'  him  ta'en. 

And  ta'en  Monmouth's  head  frae  bis  body. 

AJang  the  brae,  beyond  the  brig, 
Mony  brave  man  lies  cauld  and  still ; 

But  lang  we'll  mind,  and  sair  we*ll  rue. 
The  bloody  battle  of  Bothwell  Hill. 


APPENDIX 

TO  THE  BATTLE  OV  BOTICW^I.  BB1D6B. 


Note  a. 
Holdup  Toar  tend,  79a  ediwd  dranie. 

It  Is  Yery  estraordinny,  that,  in  April,  I68S,  CUverliokue  wu 
left  oot  of  the  new  commlasioii  of  Privy  Coaseil,  is  being  too  Ci- 
f ourable  lo  the  fuiallcs.  The  pretence  was  his  having  married 
Into  the  preshylerian  faraUy  of  Lord  pundonald.  An  act  of  Gonncll 
was  also  passed,  regulating^ the  payment  of  qoarten.  which  is 
stated  by  Foontainball  to  have  been  done  in  odHtm  of  Glaverhoose , 
and  in  order  to  excite  complaints  against  him.  This  charge,  so 
inooosisteiit  witti  the  nature  and  booduct  of  Claverhonse,  seems 
to  hsve  been  the  rniit  of  a  qusrrel  betwixt  him  and  the  Lonl  High 
Treasurer.    Fountaiiibau.,  vol.  i.  p.  SGO. 

That  Glaverhouse  was  most  linwortblly  accused  of  mitigaUng 
the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters,  will  appear  ftom  the  following 
simple,  but  very  aftecling  narrative,  extracted  fh>m  one  of  (he 
little  pobiicaUons  which  appeared  soon  after  the  Revolotlon, 
whUe  the  fscts  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  sufferers.  The 
Imitation  of  the  scriptural  style  produces,  in  passages  of  these 


ff'aly.'— an  inieijectioo. 

Ibe  faTourite  colour  of  the  Covenanters;  hence  the 

of  a  true  blue  Wldg.  Spalding  informs  us,  that  when 

ifce  §m  armj  of  Corenanlcrs  entered  Aberdeen,  Cow  or  none 

a  Uoe  ribband  I  the  Lord  Gordon,  and  some  others  of 

( of  Himliy't)  family  had  a  ribband,  when  they  were. 

hi  tlie  town,  of  a  red  Oesh  colour,  which  they  wore  in 

^eirhats,  and  caifed  It  the  rogat-ribband,  as  a  sign  of  their  love 

ari  icyaJtj  to  the  King.    In  despite  and  derision  thereof,  this 

hK  riUHod  was  worn,  and  called  the  cottnantert*  ribband^  by 

fchaiil  sok&ers  of  ibe  anny,  who  would  not  hear~of  the  royal  rib- 

k^  such  waa  their  prkle  and  malloe."— Vol.  t  p.  498.    After 

^  departure  of  this  iirst  army,  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  ba- 

>*  ol  ibe  ffoyai  partr*  tii'  ^^J  ^^'^  ^'■■^  nore  expelled  by  the 

Circnaiters.  who  filajiciBred  the  buigh  and  coontry  a4}acent ;  *  *  no 

i>*l.aKi,orbca.  leftnnkiUed,  and  the  haUl  house^iogs,  messeos, 


[i.  «.  lap-dogs,]  and  whelps  within  Aberdeen,  killed  opoa  the 
streets ;  so  that  neither  hound,  messen,  nor  other  dog,  was  left 
alive  that  they  could  see.  The  reason  was  thls,-~wbeo  the  first 
army  came  here,  ilk  captain  and  soldier  had  a  blue  ribband  about 
his  craig  ( f.  e,  neck ;]  in  despite  and  derision  whereof,  when  they 
removed  from  Aberdeen,  some  women  of  Aberdeen,  as  was  al- 
leged, knit  blue  ribbands  about  their  messens'  craigs,  whereat  their 
soldiers  took  otfeoce,  and  killed  all  their  dogs  for  this  very  cause.'* 
—P.  4W. 

1  have  seen  one  of  the  ancient  bannen  of  the  Covenanters  1  li 
was  divided  Into  four  compartments,  inscribed  with  the  words,-* 
^Arisi^Cotenant'^King—Kingdom,  Similar  standards  are  men- 
tioned in  Spalding's  curious  and  minute  parratire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  48S, 
245. 

3  ,ile/rd— Planted.— 4  JETowe— iiollow.*^  JCimmm-^KdoU. 

«  See  Note  A.. 
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works,  an  effect  not  unlike  what  we  (eel  In  reading  the  beautiful 
book  of  Rulh.  It  is  taken  from  the  Life  of  Mr.  Alexander  Peden,' 
printed  about  1720. 

**  In  the  beginning  of  May  1685,  he  «anie  to  the  house  of  John 
Brown  and  Marion  Weir,  whom  he  married  before  ho  went  to 
Ireland,  where  he  stayed  all  night ;  and  in  the  morning,  when  he 
look  farewell,  he  came  out  of  the  door,  saying  to  himself,  '  Poor 
woman,  a  fearful  morning,'  twice  over.   *A  dark  misty  morning  !* 
The  next  morning,  between  five  and  six  hours,  the  said  John 
Brown  having  performed  the  worship  of  God  in  his  family,  was 
going,  with  a  spade  In  his  hand,  to  make  ready  some  peat  ground : 
the  mist  being  very  dark,  he  knew  not  until  cruel  and  bloody 
Claverhouse  compassed  him  with  three  troops  of  horse,  brought 
him  to  his  house,  and  there  examined  him ;  who,  though  he  was 
a  man  of  a  stammering  speech,  yet  answered  him  distinctly  and 
solidly ;  which  made  Claverhouse  to  examine  those  whom  he  had 
taken  to  be  his  guides  through  the  muirs,  if  ever  they  heard  bim 
preach?    They  answered,  'No,  no,  he  was  never  a  preacher.* 
He  said,  *  If  lie  has  never  preached,  meikle  he  has  prayed  in  his 
time; '  he  said  to  John,  *  Go  to  yoilr  prayers,  for  yuu  shall  imme- 
diately die!*  When  he  waspraylng,  Claverhouse  interrupted  him 
three  times ;  one  time,  that  he  stopthim,  he  was  pleading  that  the 
Lord  would  spare  a  remnant,  and  not  make  a  full  end  in  the  day  of 
his  anger.  •  Claverhouse  said, '  I  give  you  time  to  pray,  and  ye  are 
begun  to  preach ;  *  he  turned  about  upon  his  knees,  and  said,  *  Sir. 
you  know  neither  the  nature  of  preaching  or  praying,  that  calls 
this  preaching.*    Then  continued  without  confnsion.     When 
ended,  Claverhouse  said,  *Take  goodnight  of  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren.'   His  wife,  slandiug  by  with  her  child  In  her  arms  that  &hc 
had  broughi.forth  to  him,  and  another  child  of  his  first  wife's,  he 
came  to  her.  and  said,  ^  Mow,  Marion,  the  day  is  come  that  I  told 
you  would  come,  when  I  spake  first  to  you  of  marrying  me.'  She 
said,  indeed,  John,  I  can  wilKngly  part  with  you.'— 'Then,*  he 
said,  *  this  Is  all  I  desire,  I  have  iko  more  to  do  but  die.*   He  kissed 
his  wife  and  bairns,  and  wished  purchased  and  promised  blessings 
to  be  multiplied  upon  them,  ^nd  his  blessing.    Claverhouse  or- 
dered six  soldiers  to  shoot  him ;  the  most  part  of  the  bullets  came 
upon  his  head,  which  scattered  bis  brains  upon  the  ground.  Cla- 
verhouse said  to  his  wife,  'What  thinkest  thou  of  thy  husband, 
now,  woman?  *   She  said,  *  I  thought  ever  much  of  him,  and  now 
as  much  as  ever.    Ho  ftaid,*  It  were  but  Justice  to  lay  thee  beside 
him.'    She  said,  *lf  ye  were  permitted,  I  doubt  not  but  your 
crueltie  would  go  that  length ;  but  how  ¥rill  ye  make  answer  for 
this  moming*s  work  ? '    He  said,  *  To  man  I  can  be  answerable ; 
and  for  God,  1  will  take  hin)  in  my  own  hand.*   Claverhouse 
mounted  his  horse,  and  miirched,  and  left  her  with  the  corpse  of 
her  dead  husband  lying  there ;  she  set  tlie  bairn  on  the  ground, 
and  gathered  his  hrains,  and  tied  up  his  head,  and  straighted  his 
body,  and  covered  him  In  her  plaid,  and  sat  down,  and  wept 
over  him.    It  being  a  very  desart  place,  where  never  victual 
grew,  and  far  from  neighbours,  it  was  some  time  before  any 
friends  came  to  her;  the  firsts  that  came  was  a  very  fit  hand,  that 
old  singular  Chrbtlan  woman,  in  the  Cummer  head,  named  Eli- 
xabeth  Mcnzies,  three  miles  distant,  who  had  been  tried  with  the 
violent  death  of  her  husband  at  Peniland,  afterwards!  of  two 
worthy  sons,  Thomas  Weir,  who  was  killed  .at  Drumclog,  and 
David  Steel,  who  was  stiddenly  shot  afterwards  when  taken.   The 
said  Marion  Weir,  sitting  upon  her  husband's  grave,  told  me«  that 
before  that,  sbe.conld  see  no  blood  but  she  was  in  danger  to  faint ; 
and  yet  she  was  helped  to  be  a  witness  to  all  this,  without  either 
fainting  or  confusion,  except  when  the  shots  were  let  off  her  eyes 


daxzled.    His  corpse  were  bnricd  at  the  end  of  his  house,  where 
he  was  slain,  with  this  hiscripUon  on  his  grave-stone  :— 

*  in  earth's  cold  l>ed,  the  dufly  part  here  lies, 
or  one  wtio  did  Ibe  earlh  as  dust  devplse  I 
Here,  in  ibis  place,  from  earib  be  took  departors ; 
rtow  be  baa  got  the  garland  of  tbe  maiif  rs.' 

"This  murder  was  committed  hetwixi  six  and  seven  In  the 
morning :  Mr.  Peden  was  about  ten  or  eleven  miles  distant,  hav- 
ing been  in  the  fields  all  night :  he  came  to  the  house  betwixt 
seven  and  eight,  and  desired  to  call  in  the  family,  that  he  might 
pray  amongst  them ;  when  praying,  he  said.  *  Lord,  when  wilt 
thou  avenge  Brown's  blood?  Oh,  let  Brown's  blood  be  precious 
in  thy  sight!  and  hasten  the  day  when  thou  wilt  avenge  it.  with 
Cameron's,  Cargill's,  and  many  others  of  our  martyrs'  names ; 
and  oh!  for  that  day,  when  the  Lord  would  avenge  all  their 
bloods!'  When  ended.  John  Moirhead  enquired  what  he  meant 
by  Brown's  blood?  He  said  twice  over.  'What  do  1  mean? 
Claverhouse  has  been  at  the  Preshill  this  morning,  and  has 
cruelly  murdered  John  Brown ;  his  corpse  are  lying  at  the  end  of 
his  house,  and  his  poor  wife  sitting  >veep1ng  by  his  corpse,  and 
not  a  soul  to  speak  a  word  comfortably  to  her.' " 

While  we  read  this  dismal  story,  we  must  remember  Brown's 
situation  was  that  of  an  avowed  and  determined  rebel,  liable  as 
sucb  to  military  execution ;  so  that  the  atrocity  was  more  thai  of 
the  times  than  of  Claverhouse.  That  general's  gallant  adherence 
to  his  master,  the  misguided  James  TIL.  and  his  glorious  death 
on  the  field  of  victory,  at  Killicrankie,  have  tended  to  preserve 
and  gild  his  memory.  He  is  still  remembered  in  the  Highlands 
as  the  most  successful  leader  of  their  clans.  An  ancient  gentle- 
man,  who  bad  borne  arms  for  the  cause  of  Stuart  in  4715,  told  the 
Editor,  that  when  the  armies  met  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Sheriff- 
muir.  a  veteran  chief,  (I  think  he  named  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,) 
covered  with  scars,  came  up  to  the  Earl  of  Mar.  and  earnestly 
pressed  him  to  order  the  Highlanders  to  charge,  before  the  regular 
army  of  Argyle  had  completely  formed  their  line,  and  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  rapid  and  furious  onset  of  the  clans  might  have 
thrown  litem  into  toUl  dlitorder.  Mar  repeatedly  answered,  it 
was  not  yet  time ;  till  the  chieftahi  turned  from  him  in  disdain 
and  despair,  and,  stamping  with  rage,  exclaimed  titond,  "Ofor 

one  hour  of  Dundee;*' ' 

Ciaverhouse*s  swoM  (I  straight  cut-and-thrust  blade)  Is  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Woodhouselee.  In  Pennycuick  bouse  Is  pre- 
served the  buff-coat,  which  he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Killicrankie. 
The  fisUl  shot-hole  is  under  the  artn-pil,  so  that  the  ball  must 
have  been  received  while  his  arm  was  raised  to  direct  the  pursuit 
However  he  came  by,  bis  charm  ot  proof,  he  certainly  had  not 
worn  tbe  garment  usually  supposed  to  confer  that  privilege,  and 
which  was  called  the  waisUoat  of  proof,  or  of  necessity.  It  was 
thus  made :  **  On  Christmas  dai,  at  night,  a  thread  must  be  sponne 
of  flax,  by  a  little  virgin  girle«  in  the  name  of  the  diveil ;  and  it 
must  be  by  her  woven,  and  also  wrought  with  the  needle.  In  the 
breast,  or  fore  part  thereof,  must  be  made,  with  needle-work,  two 
heads;  on  the  head,  at  the  right  side,  must  be  a  hat  and  a  long 
beard;  the  left  head  must  have  on  a  crown,  and  it  must  be  so 
horrible  that  It  male  resemble  Belxebub;  and' on  each  side  of  the 
wasteote  most  be  made  a  crosse."— Scott's  Discovefie  ofn^Uck- 
craft,  p,2&i. 

It  would  be  now  no  difficult  matter  to  bring  down  our  popular 
poetry,  connected  with  history,  to  the  year  1745.  Bnt  almost  all 
the  party  ballads  of  that  period  have  been  already  printed  and 
ably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Ritson. 


'  The  eniboslasm  of  (bis  personage,  and  othls  followers.  Invested  blm.  as 
has  l>een  olready  noticed,  with  propbettc  powers:  bulbardlT  aof  or  the 
stories  told  or  blm  exceeds  that  sort  of  gloomy  conjecture  or  mtsrortune, 
which  the  precarious  tttnollon  or  bis  sect  so  greatly  fostered.  The  roUowlng 
passoge  relates  to  the  battle  of  Boihwell  bridge;  ^'  That  dismal  day,  3ad  or 
June,  1979,  of  BoHiwell-brldge,  when  the  Lord's  people  rell  and  fled  berore 
the  eoaoy,  he  was  rorty  mtles  distant,  near  the  Border,  end  kept  himself 
retired  until  the  middle  or  the  day,  #hen  some  rrieuds  said  to  bins,  'Sir, 
the  people  are  waiting  ror  sermon.*  Jle  Answered, '  Let  Ihem  gp  to  their 
prayers :  for  me,  1  neither  can  nor  will  preach  any  this  day,  ror  our  rrtends 
are  rallen  and  fled  tieTore  the  enemy,  at  BamlUon.  and  they  are  baclilng  and 
hewing  them  down,  and  their  blood  Is  running  like  water.* "  Tbe  reals  or 
Peden  are  thus  eomroemorkted  by  Fountalnhal/,  37th  or  Bfarch,  1685:- 
"  News  eaaie  to  the  Privy  Council,  that  about  ooe  huudred  men,  well  armed 
and  appointed,  bad  leTi  Ireland,  because  or  a  search  lliere  Cor  such  raelcon- 


tenls,  and  landed  In  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  Joined  with  the  wild  fknatles. 
The  Council,  flndtngthat  they  disappointed  tbeir  rorces  by  skulking  from 
bole  to  hole,  were  or  optnloe,  It  were  better  to  let  them  gather  Into  a  body, 
and  draw  to  a  bead,  and  ao  they  would  get  them  altogether  In  a  snare. 
They  bad  one  Mr.  feden,  a,  minister,  with  them,  and  one  Isaac,  who  com- 
manded them.  They  had  rrigbted  most  part  or  all  the  country  ministers, 
so  that  they  durst  not  stay  at  their  churches,  but  retired  to  Edinburgh,  or  to 
garrison  towns ;  and  it  was  sad  to  see  whole  shires  destitute  or  preaching, 
except  In  burghs.  Wherever  they  came  they  plundered  arms,  and  parlico- 
larly  at  my  Lord  Domrrles'^  bouse."— Poostaihiau,  vol.  1.  p.  SS9. 

*  [  0  for  one  boar  of  Wallace  wight , 

Or  weU-sfcUied  Brace,  to  rule  tbe  fight,  etc. 

Marmfon.  ] 
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SCOTTISH  MUSIC. 


M  001. 


BT    J.    LBTBBir. 


TO  lANTBE. 

Agaio,  sweet  siren !  breathe  again 
That  deep,  pathetic,  powerful  strain, 

Whose  melting  tones,  of  tender  woe, 
Fail  soft  as  evening^s  summer  dew, 
That  bathes  the  pinks  and  harebells  blue, 

Which  in  the  vales  of  Teviot  blow. 

Such  was  the  song  that  soothed  to  rest, 
Far  in  the  green  isle  of  the  west,' 

The  Celtic  warrior's  parted  shade ; 
Sudi  are  the  lonely  sounds  that  sweep 
0*er  the  blue  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Where  shipwrecked  mariners  are  laid. 

Ah !  sure,  as  Hindu  legends "  tell,  * 
Wbeo  music's  tones  the  bosom  swell, 

The  scenes  of  former  life  return ; 
Ere,  sank  beneath  the  morning  star, 
We  left  our  parent  climes  afar. 

Immured  in  mortal  forms  to  mourn. 

Or  i(^  as  ancient  sages  ween, 
Departed  spirits,  half  unseen, 

Can  mingle  with  the  mortal  throng ; 
Tis  when  from  heart  to  heart  we  roll 
The  deep-toned  music  of  the  soul, 

lliat  warbles  in  our  Scottish  song. 

I  bear,  I  hear,  with  awfiii  dread. 
The  plaintive  music  of  the  dead  1 

They  leave  the  amber  fields  of  day : 
Soft  as  the  cadence  of  the  wave, 
Ibat  murmurs  round  the  mermaid's  grave, 

They  mingle  in  the  magic  lay. 

Sweet  siren,  breathe  the  powerful  strain ! 
ijoekroyan's  DamseP  sails  the  main ; 

The  crystal  tower  enchanted  see ! 
"Wow  break,"  she  cries,  '*  ye  fairy  charms ! " 
As  round  she  sails  with  fond  alarms, 

**  Now  break,  and  set  my  true  love  free !  '* 

Lord  Barnard  Is  lo  greenwood  gone, 
Where  fair  Gil  Morrice  sits  alone, 


And  careless  combs  his  yellow  hair : 
Ah  I  mourn  the  youth,  untimely  slain ! 
The  meanest  of  Lord  Barnard's  train 

The  hunter's  mangled  head  must  bear. 

Or,  change  these  notes  of  deep  despair. 
For  love's  more  soothing  tender  §ir ; 

Sing,  how,  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 
Brown  Adam's^  love  maintain'd  her  truth, 
Nor  would  resign  the  exiled  youth 

For  any  knight  the  fair  could  see. 

And  sing  the  Hawk  of  pinion  qrey,^ 
To  southern  climes  who  wing'd  his  way, 
.    For  he  could  speak  as  well  as  Oy ;. 
Her  brethren  how  the  fair  beguiled, 
And  on  her  Scottish  lover  smiled. 
As  slow  she  raised  her  languid  eye. 

Fair  was  her  cheek's  carnation  glow. 
Like  red  blood  on  a  wreath  of  snow ; 

Like  evening's  dewy  star  her  eye ; 
White  as  the  sea-mew's  downy  breast, 
Borne  on  the  surge's  foamy  crest, 

Her  grA^e^l  bosom  heaved  the  sigh. 

In  youth's  first  morn,  alert  and  gay. 
Ere  rolling  years  had  pass'd  away, 

Remember'd  like  a  morning  dream, 
I  heard  these  dulcet  measures  float. 
In  many  a  liquid  winding  note,. 

Along  the  hanks  of  Teviot's  stream. 

Sweet  sounds !  that  oft  have  soothed  to  rest 
The  sorrows  of  my  guileless  breast, 

And  charm'd  away  mine  infant  tears : 
Fond  memory  shall  your  strains  repeat^ 
Like  distant  echoes,  doubly  sweet, 

.That  in  the  wild  the  traveller  hears. 

And  thus,  the  exiled  Scottan  maid,. 
By  fond  alluring  love  betray'd 

To  visit  Syria's  date-crown'd  shore, 
In  plaintive  strains,  that  soothed  despair. 
Did  '*  Bothwell's  banks  that  bloom  so  fair,"  * 

And  scenes  of  early- youth,  deplore. 

Soft  siren,  whose  enchanting  strain 
Floats  wildly  round  my  raptured  brain, 

I  hid  your  pleasing  haunts  adieu  I 
Yet,  fabling  fancy  oft  shall  lead 
My  footsteps  to  the  silver  Tweed, 

Tlirough  scenes  that  I  no  more  must  view.  7 


*  Ae  plaUkimUs,  or  Celtic  paradise, 
of  ramie  b  eiplaioed  by  the  Hlndiis,  as  recalling  to 

Uie  airs  of  paradise,  heard  in  a  state  of  pre-existence. 
i  Ttie  Lass  of  Lochroyan— jMWt. 
4  See  tbe  Inllad,  entitled.  Brown  Adam. 

*  See  ilie  G^  Gost^aawk, 

«  ^90  feli  it  oot  of  late  years,  that  an  English  gentleman,  tra- 
«tflng  Ib  Paiestfae.  not  bar  from  Jenisalem,  as  he  passed  through 
«c«airy  town,  be  beard,  by  cbanoe,  a  woman  sItUng  at  her  door, 
tettag  bcr  ebUd,  to  sing,  Boihweil  bank,  thou  bloonust  fair, 
IkegeBllenan  iMreat  wondered,  and  forthwith,  in  English,  saluted 
%  WMBSB,  who  JoyAilly  anawered  him;  and  said  she  was  right 

!M  iteetosee  a  gcDtleoiaii  of  onr  isle :  and  told  him  that  she  was 


a  Scottish  woman,  and  came  first  ffora  Scotland  to  Tenice,  and 
trom  Venice  thither,  where  her  fortnne  was  to  be  the  wife  of  ao 
ofKcer  under  the  Turli ;  who,  being  at  that  instant  absent,  and  Tery 
soon  to  return,  she  entreated  the  gentleman  to  slay  there  until  bis 
return.  The  which  he  did;  and  she«  for  country  sake,  to  show 
herself  the  more  kind  and  bounUful  unto  him,  told  her  iitisband^ 
at  his  home-coming,  that  the  gentleman  washer  kinsman ;  where- 
upon her  husbdnd  entertained  him  very  kindly ;  and,  at  lils  de- 
parture, gave  him  divers  things  of  good  value/'^-VBRBTiCAii's 
ResUtuVon  of  Decayed  Jntelligenee,  Chap,  of  the  Simam^s  of 
our  AfUient  Famities.    Antwerp,  180S. 

7  [  Dr.  Leyden  was,  when  he  wrote  these  verses,  on  the  eve  of 
departing  fur  India— where  he  died.— Ed-.  ] 
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THE  YOUNG  TAMLANE. 


OR  TUB 

FAIRIES  OF  POPULAR  SUPERSTITION.* 

'*  Of  ain^  elTe>,  by  moonlight  shadows  seen, 
The  sliver  tokeo,  auil  the  rirdod  greeo.**— Pon. 

In  a  work  avowedly  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  the  poetry  and  traditions  of  the  *'  olden  time,"  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  this  opportunity  of 
making  some  observations  upon  so  interesting  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  popp4ar  creed,  as  that  concerning  the 
Elves,  or  Fairies.  The  general  idea  of  spirits,  of  a 
a  limited  power,  and  subordinate  nature,  dwelling 
among  the  woods  and  mountains,  is  perhaps  com- 
mon to  all  nations.  But  the  intermixture  of  tribes, 
of  languages,  and  religion,  which  has  occurred  in  Eu- 
rope, renders  it  difGcult.to  trace  the  origiri  of  the 
names  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  such  spirits, 
and  the  primary  ideas  which  were  entertained  con- 
cerning their  manners  and  habits. 

The  word  elf,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal name  of  the  beings  after wards'denominated  fai- 
ries, is  of  Gothic  origin,  and  probably  signified, 
simply,  a  spirit  of  a  lower  order.  Thus,  the  Saxons 
had  not  only  dun-elfen,  herg-elfen,  and  munt^lfen, 
spirits  of  the  downs,  hills,  and  mountains  ;  but  also 
field-el  fen,  wudu-elfen,  sae-elfen,  and  wwler-elfen  ; 
spirits  of  the  fields,  of  the  woods,  of  the  sea,  and  of 
the  waters/  In  £x)w  German,  the  some  latitude  of 
expression  occurs;  for  night-hags  are  termed  aluinnen 
and  aluen,  which  is  sometimes  Latinized  elua.  But 
the  prototype  of  the  English  elf  is  to  be  sought  chief- 
ly in  the  berg-elfen^  or  duergar,  of  the  Scandinavians. 
From  the  most  early  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  as  well 
as  from  the  Edda  itself,  we  learn  the  belief  of  the 
northern  nations  in  a  race  of  dwarfish  spirits  inhabit* 
ing  the  rocky  mountains,  and. approaching,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  human  nature.  Their  attributes, 
amongst  which  we  recognise  tlie  features  of  the  mo- 
dern fairy,  were,  supernatural  wisdom  and  pre- 
science, and  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts,  especially 
in  the  fabrication  of  arms.  They  are  farther  de- 
scribed, as  capricious,  vindictive,  and  easily  irrita- 
ted. The  story  of  the  elfin  swofd  Tyrfing^  may  be  the 
most  pleasing  illustration  of  this  position.  Suafur- 
lami,  a  Scandinavian  monarch,  returning  from  hunt- 
ing, bewildered  himself  among  the  mountains.  About 


sunset  he  beheld  a  large  rock,  and  two  dwarfs  sitting 
before  the  mouth  of  a  cavern.  The  king  drew  his 
sword,  and  iniercepted  their  retreat,  by  springing 
betwixt  them  and  their  recess,  and  imposed  upon 
them  the  following  condition  of  safety : — ^that  they 
should  make  for  him  a  falchion,  with  a  baldric  and 
scabbard  of  pure  gold,  and  a  blade  which  should  divide 
stones  and  iron  as  a.  garment,  and  which  should 
render  the  wielder  ever  victorious  in  battle.  The 
elves  complied  with  the  requisition,  and  Suafurlami 
pursued  his  way  home.  Returning  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  dwarfs  delivered  to  him  the  famous 
sword  Tyrfing;  then,  standing  in  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern  ^spoke  thus:  ''This  sword,  O  king,  shall 
destroy  a  man  every  time  it  is  brandished,  hut  it 
shall  perform  three  atrocious  deeds,  and  it  shall  be 
thy  bane."  The  king  rushed  forward  with  the 
charmed  sword,  arid  buried  both  its  edges  in  the 
rock ;  but  the  dwarfs  escaped  into  their  recesses. ' 
This  enchanted  sword  emitted  rays  like  the  sun,  daz- 
zling all  against  whom  it  was  brandished :  it  divided 
steel  like  water,  and  was  never  unsheatlied  without 
slaying  a  man .^^iTervdrar  Saga,  p.  9.  Similar  to 
this  was  the  endianted  sword  Sko/fnung,  which  was 
taken  by  a  pirate  out  of  the  tomb  of  a  Norwegian  mon- 
arch. Many  such  tales  are  narrated  in  the  Sagas;  but 
the  most  distinct  account  of  the  duergmr,  or  elves,  and 
their  attributes,  is  to  be  found  in  a  preface  of  Torfsus 
to  the  history  ^f  Hrolf  Kraka,  who  cites  a  disserta- 
tion by  Finer  Gudmund,  a  learned  native  of  Iceland. 
**  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,"  says  the  Icelander,  "  that 
these  beings  are  creatures  of  God,  consisting,  like  hu- 
man beings,'  of  a  body  and  rational  soul ;  that  they 
are  of  different  sexes,  and  capable  of  producing  chil- 
dren, and  subject  to  jill  hum^n  affettions,  as  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  laughing  and  crying,  poverty  and 
wealth  y  and  that  they  possess  cdttle,  and  other  ef- 
fects, and  are  obnoxious  to  death,  like  other  mortals." 
He  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  females  of  tliis  race  are 
capable  of  procreating  with  mankind ;  and  gives  an 
account  of  one  who  bore  a  child  to  an  inhabitant  of 
Iceland,  for  whom  she  claimed  the  privilege  of  bap- 
tism ;  depositing  the  infant  for  that  purpose,  at  the 
gate  of  the  cliurch^ard,  together  with  a  goblet  of 
gold,  as  an  pffering.— ffiflorta  Hrolfi  Kraka,  a 

TORFifiO. 

Similar  to  the  traditions  of  the  Icelanders,  are 
those  current  among  the  Laplanders  of  Finland,  con- 
cerning a  subterranean  people,  gifted  with  superna- 


*  [The  reader  will  do  well  to  compare  this  early  essay  with  Sir 
Walter  ScoU*B  fourth  Letter  on  Demonology,  1830,  where  he  will 
find  the  Author's  opinions  on  several  points  coosiderahly  modified; 
as  also  the  Prerace  and  Notes  to  Grimm's  ffaus-undrkinder  Mar- 
chen ;  and  an  Essay  on  Popular  Superstitions,  by  Mr.  Soulbey,  in 
the  37ili  Number  or  the  Quarterly  Review.— Ed.] 

*  [  The  writer  of  (he  learned  Preface  to  Warton*s  History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry*  ( Edit.  1824,)  doubts  whether  *'  this  catalogue  of  jEl- 
fnc^  ever  obtained  currency  among  the  people."  He  says,  (his 
Is  at  least  rendered  donbthil,  by  iUi  exact  correspondence  wUh  the 
Grecian  names  of  Dryades,  etc.  £//*,  according  to  this  writer, 
originally  means  running  watet  -^whence  the  Elbe  i  and  here  he 


notices  a  carious  coincidence  with  yu^f «  and  /yiiifAa.— En.} 
3  Perhaps  in  this,  and  similar  tales,  we  may  recogalsesoroeihh^ 
of  real  history.  That  tlie.  Fins,  or  ancient  natives  of  Scanduiavla, 
were  driven  into  the  mountains,  by  the  invuion  of  Odin  and  hU 
Asiatics,  Is  sufficiently  probable ;  and  there  is  reason  to  belferc, 
that  the  aboriginal  Inhabitants  understood,  belter  than  the  intru- 
ders, how  to  manofacture  the  produce  of  their  own  mines.  It  fci 
llierefore  possible,  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  oppressed  Fins  may 
have  been  transformed  into  the  sapeniaturat  duergar,  A  aimilar 
transformation  has  taken  place  among  the  vulgar  tn  Sootlaad, 
Hording  thePicts  or  Peghs,  to  whom  Uiey  aacH be  varioas 
natural  attributes. 
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alities,  and  inhabiting  the  recesses  oi  the 
Resembling  men  in  their  general  appearance, 
ler  of  their  existence,  and  their  habits  oC  life, 
excel  the  miserable  Laplanders  in  perfection 
e,  felicity  of  situation,  and  skill  in  meohani- 
From  ail  these  advantages,  however,  after 
a!  conversion  of  the  Laplanders,  the  sabter* 
eople  have  derived  no  farther  credit,  than  to 
lunded  with  the  devils  and' magicians  of  the 
iS  of  Christianity;  a  degradation  which,  as 
rtly  be  demonstrated,  has  been,  also  suftered 
armless  fairies  of  Albibn,  and,  indeed,  by  the 
ast  of  deities  of  learned  Greece  and  mighty 
Ihe  ancient  opinions  are  yet  so  firmly  rooted, 
Laps  of  Finland,  at  this  day,  boast  of  an  in- 
«  with  these  beings,  in  banquets,  dances,  and 
ceremonies,  and  even  in  more  intimate  com* 
f  gallantry.  They  talk,  with  triumph,  of  the 
hich  they  have  ^ared  in  the  elfin  caverns, 
ihe  and  tobacco,  the  productions  of  the  Fairy 
went  round  in  abundance,  and  whence  the 
^est,  after  receiving  the  kindest  treatment, 
most  salutary  counsel,  has  been  conducted 
!nt  under  an  escort  of  his  supernatural  enter- 

uperslitions  of  the  islands  of  Feroe,  concem- 
r  Froddenskemen,  or  under-ground  people, 
ved  from  the  duergar  of  Scandinavia.  These 
ire  supposed  to  inhabit  the  interior  recesses 
I  tains,  M'hicli  they  enter  by  invisible  passages. 
3  Fairies,  they  are.  supposed  to  steal  human 

*'  It  happened,"  says  Debes,  p.  364,  '^  a  good 
ince;  when  the  burghers  of  Bergen  had  the 
ce  of  Feroe,  that  there  was  a  man  In  Se^aade, 
onas  Soideaian,  who  was  kept  by  spirits  in  a 
in  during  the  space  of  seven  years,  and  at 
ameout;  but  lived  afterwards  in  great  dis- 
d  fear,  lest  they  should  again  take  him  away ; 
ire  people  were  obliged  to  watch  him  in  the 

The  same  author  mentions  another  young 
10  had  been  carrM  away,  and,  after  his  re- 
as  removed  a  second  time  upon  the  eve  of  his 
e.    He  returned  in  a  short  time,  and  related, 

spirit  that  had  carried  him  away  was  in  the 
r  a  most  beautiful  woman,  who  pressed  him 
ike  his  bride,  and  remain  with  her;  urging 
I  superior  beauty,  and  splendid  appearance. 
sd,  that  he  saw  tlie  men  who  were  employed  to 
for  him,  and  h^rd  them  call ;  but  that  they 
ot  see  him,  nor  coUld  he  answer  them,  till 
s  determined  refusal  to  listen  to  the  spirit's 
ioa8«  the  spell  ceased  to  operate.  The  kiidney- 
Wesf  Indian  bean,  which  is  sometimes  driven 
e  shore  of  the  Feroes,  is  termed  by  the  na- 
the  Fairie*$  kidney,*' 
)se  traditions  of  the  Gothic  and  Finnish  tribes. 


we  may  recognise,  with  certainty,  the  rudiments  of 
elfin  superstition ;  but  we  muA  look  to  various  other 
causes  for  the  modifications  wbici)  it  has  undergone; 
These  are  to  be  sought,  first  in  the  traditions  of  the 
East;  ?d,  in  the  wreck  and  confusion  of. the  Gothic 
mythology ;  3d,  in  the  tales  of  chivalry ;  4th,  inlhe 
fables  of  classical  antiquity ;  dth,  in  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  6th,  and  finally,  in  the  crea- 
tive imagination  of  the  46tb  century.  It  may  be 
proper  to  notice  the  effect  of  these  various  causes, 
before,  stating  the  popular  belief  of  our  own  time  re- 
garding the  Fairies. 

I.  To  the  traditions  of  the  East,  the  Fairies  of  Bri- 
taih  owe,  I  think,>little  more  than  the  appellation^  by 
which  thciy  have  been  distinguished  smce  the  days  of 
th^  Crusade.  The  term  "  Fairy,"  occurs  not  only 
in  Chaucer,  and  in  yet  older  English  authors^  but 
also,  and  more  frequently,  in  the  Romance  language ; 
from  which  they  seem  to  have  adopted  it.  Ducange 
cites  the  following  passage  from  Gul.  Guiart,  in 
HUtoria  Franeieay  MS. 

"  PInsiere  parlent  do  Gaenart, 
Du  Loo,  de  I'A^e,  de  Rcnart, 
De  Fairies  el  de  Songei, 
De  phanlufmet  et  de  meiuonges.** 

The  Lay  le  Frain,  enumerating  the  subjects  of  the 
Breton  Lays,  informs  us  e;tpressly, 

Many  tber  belli  ot  fairy. 

By  some  etymologists  of  that  learned  class,  who 
not  only  know  whence  words  come,  but  also  whither 
they  are  going,  the  term  Fairy,  or  Fairie,  is  derived 
from  F/i#,  which  is  again  derived  from  Nympha.  It 
is  more  probable  the  terra  is  of  Oriental  origin,  and 
is  derived  from  the  Persic,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Arabic.  In  Persic,  the  term  Peri  expresses  a 
species  of  imaginary  J}e!ng  which  resembles  tjie  Fairy 
in  some  of  its  qualities,  and  is  one  of  the  fairest 
creatures  of  romantic  fancy.  This  superstition  must 
have  been  known  to  the  Arabs,  among  whom  the 
Persian  tales,  or  romahces,  even  )as  early  as  the  time 
of  Mahomet,  were  so  popular,  that:  it  required  the 
most  terrible  denundations  of  that  legislator  to  pro- 
scribe them.  Now,  in  the  enunciation  of  the  Arabs, 
the  term  Peri  would  sound  Fairy)  the  letter  p  not 
occurring  in  the  alphabet  of  that  nation ;  and,  as  the 
chief  intercourse  of  the  early  crusaders  was  with  the 
Arabs,  or  Saracens,  it  is  probable  they  would  adopt 
the  term  according  to  their  pronunciation.  Neither 
will  it  be  considered  as  an  objection  to  this  opinion, 
that  in  Hesychius,  the  Ionian  term  Phereas  or  Pheres^ 
denotes  the  satyrs  of  classical  antiquity,  if  the  num- 
ber of  words  of  Oriental  origin  in  that  iexi(iographer 
be  recollected. '  Of  the  Persian  Peris,  Ousely,  in  his 
Persian  Miscellanies,  has  described  some  characte- 
ristic traits,  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  fancy  im- 


ie  was  a  general  name  lor  illusUm ;  a  tense  in  which  it 
( f )  used  hf  Chancer.  As  an  appelUtlao  for  theeifin  race, 
alf  of  late  dale ;  and  perhapa  a  mere  corrupt  ion^ra  name 
he  agent  from  his  acta.    It  is  certainly  not  of  nortberti 


oHgin  Some  of  Ihe  earlimt  Freneh  lales  otfaiiie,  acknowledge  a 
Breton  source:  may  not  Ihe  name  llselT  be  Celtic?  The  lonio 
Pheres,  of  Hesydiins.  which  has  been  mentioned  as  a  synonym 
wMb  ttie  Persian  Per4,  Is  but  a  differeni  aspiration  of  the  AtUc  B^fip 
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pregnated  with  the  Ortental  associations  of  ideas. 
However  vaguely  thefr  nature  and  appearance  are 
'described,  they  ar^  uniformly  represented  as  gentle, 
amiable  females,  to  whose  character  beneficence  and 
beauty  are -essential.  No^e^of  them  are  mischievous 
or  Inalignant ;  none  of  them  are  deformed  or  dimi- 
nutive, like  the  Gothic  fairy.  Though  they  corres- 
pond in  beauty  with  our  ideas  of  angels,  their  em- 
ployments are  dissimilar ;  and,  as  they  have  no  place 
in  heaven,  their  abode  is  different.  Neither  do  they 
resemble  those  intelligences,  whom,  on  account  of 
their  wisdom,  the  Platonists  denominated  demons ; 
nor  do  they  correspond  either  to  the  guardian  Genii 
of  t|ie  Romans,  or  the  celestial  virgins  of  paradise, 
whom  the  Arabs  denominate  Hour!.  But  .the  Peris 
hover  in  the  balmy  clouds,  live  in  the  coloiirs  of  the 
rainbow^  and,  as  the  exquisite  purity  of  their  nature 
rejects  all  nourishment  grosser  than  the  odours  6f 
flowers,  they  subsist  by  inhaling  the  fragrance  ofthe 
jessamine  and  rose.  Though  their  existence  is  not 
commensurate  with  the  bonds  of  human  life,  they  are 
not  exempted  from  the  common  fate  of  mortals. 

With  the  Peris,  in  Persian  mythology,  are  con- 
trasted the  Dives,  a  face  of  beings,  who  differ  from 
them  in  sex,  appearance,  and  disposition.  These  are 
represented  as  of  the  male  sex,  cruel,  wicked,  and  of 
the  most  hideous  aspect ;  or,  9s  they  are  described  by 
Mr.  Finch,  ^^  with  ugly  shapes,  long  horns,  staring 
eyes,  shaggy  hair,  great  fangs,  ugly  paws,  long  tails, 
with  such  horrible  difformity  and  deformity,  that  I 
wonder  the  poor  women  are  not  frightened  therewith.^' 
Though  they  live  very  long,  their  lives  are  limited, 
and  they  are  obnoxious  to  the  blows  of  a  human  foe. 
From  the  malignancy  of  their  nature,  they  not  only 
wage  war  with  mankind,  but  persecute  the  Peris  with 
unremitting  ferocity. 

Such  are  the  brilliant  and  fanciful  colours  with 
which  the  imaginations  of  the  Persian  poets  have  de- 
picted the  charming  race  of  the  Peris ;  and,  if  we 
consider  the  romantic  gallantry  of  the  knights  of  chi- 
valry, and  of  the  crusaders,  it  will  not  appear  im- 
probable, that  their  charms  might  occasionally  fasci- 
nate the  fervid  imagination  of  aaamorous  troubadour. 
But,  further;  the  intercourse  of  France  and  Italy 
with  the  Moors  of  Spain,  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
Arabic,  as  the  language  of  science  in  the  dark  ages, 
facilitated  the  introduction  of  their  mythology  ahoong 
the  nations  of  the  West.  Hence,  the  romances  of 
France,  of  Spain,  and  of  Italy,  unite  in  describing 
the  Fairy  as  an  inferior  spirit,  in  a  beautiful  female 
form,  possessing  many  of  the  amiable  qualities  of  the 
Eastern  Peri.    Nay,  it  seems  sufficiently  clear,  that 


the  romancers  borrowed  from  the  Arabs,  not  mere^ 
ly  the  general  idea  concerning  those  spirits^  but  eVea 
the  names  of  individuals  among  them.  The  Peri 
Mergian  Banou,  (see  Herbelot  ap.  Peri,)  cetebrated 
in  the  ancient  Persian  poetry,  figures  in  the  Euro- 
pean romances,  under  the  various  names  of  Mourgue 
la  Faye,  sister  to  King  Arthur ;  Ungande  la  De* 
connue^  protectress  of  Amadii  deGaule;  and  the 
Fata  Morgana  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto.  The  de- 
scription of  these  nymphs,  by  the  troubadours  and 
minstrels,  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Peris.  In  the  tale  of  Sir  Launfal,  in  Way's  Fabliaux, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Sir  Gruelan,  in  the  same  interest- 
ing collection,  the  reader  will  find  the  fairy  of  Nor- 
mandy, or  Bretagne,  adorned  with  all  the  splendour 
of  Eastern  description.  The  fairy  Melu$ina,  also, 
who  married  Guy  de  Lusignan,  Count  of  Poictou, 
under  condition  that  he  should  never  attempt  to  in- 
trude upon  her  privacy^  was  of  this  latter  class.  She 
bore  the  Count  many  children,  and  erected  for  him  a 
magnificent  castle  by  her  magical  art.  Their  har- 
mony was  uninterrupted,  until  the  prying  husband 
broke  the  conditions  of  their  union,  by  concealing 
himself,  to  behold  his  wife  ipake  use  of  her  endianted 
bath.  Hardly  had  Melusina  discovered  the  Indiscreet 
intruder,  than,  transforming  herself  into  a  dragon, 
she  departed  with  a  loud  yell  of  lamentation,  .and 
was  never  again  visible  to  mortal  eyes ;  although,  even 
in  the  days  of  Brantome,  she  was  supposed  to  be  tbe 
protectress  of  her  descendants,  and  was  hear  wailing, 
as  she  sailed  upon  the  blast  round  the  turrets  of  the 
castle  ofLusignan,  thenightbeforeit  wa^  demolished. 
For  the  full  story,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Bi- 
bliolhique  des  Romans,* 

Gervase  of  Tilbury  (pp.  895  and  98&,)  assure  us, 
that,  in  his  days,  the  lovers  of  the  Fadae^  or  Fairies, 
were  numerous ;  and  describes  tbe  rulesof  their  in- 
tercourse with  as  much  accuracy,  as  if  he  had  him- 
self been  engaged  in  such  an  affair.  Sir  David  Lind- 
say also  informs  us,  that  a  leopard  is. the  proper 
armorial  bearing  of  those  who  spring  from  such  in- 
tercourse, because  that  beast  is  generated  by  adultery 
of  the  pard  and  lioness.  He  adds,  that  Merlin,  the 
prophet,  was  the  first  who  adopted  this  cognizance, 
because. he  was  *•*•  borne  of  faarie  in  adultr^,  and  right 
sua  the  first  Duk  of  Guyenne  was  born  oiafee;  and, 
tberefoir,  the  arms  of  Guyenne  are  a  leopard."^*JfS. 
on  Heraldry,  Advocates'  Library,  w.  4,  13.  While, 
however,  the  Fairy  of  warmer  climes  was  thus  hekl 
up  as  an  object  of  desire  and  of  affection,  those  of 
Britain,  and  more  especially  those  of  Scotland,  were 
far  from  being  so  fortunate ;  but  retaining  the  un- 


(German,  tkier^)  and  which,  whether  applied  to  Centaurs  or  Satyrs, 
could  only  have  been  given  to  mark  iheir  arCnfty  with  (he  animal 
rAcd'-^Preface  to  Wabton,  p.  44.— Ed.] 

>  Upon  thb.  or  some  siniUar  IradiUon,  was  founded  the  notion, 
which  (be  inveteracy  of  national  prejudice  so  easily  diffused  in  Scot*, 
land,  that  the  ancestor  of  the  Ehglish  monarchs,  Geoffrey  Pianta- 
genet,  had  actually  married  a  demon.  Bowmaker,  in  order  (o  ex- 
plain Ihe  cruelty  and  ambition  of  Edward  I.,  dedicates  a  chapter  to 
show  '*  how  the  Kings  of  England  are  descended  from  tbe  devU* 


^  by  the  mother's  side.**— Fobddn,  chron.  lib.  9.  cap.  6.  Tbe  lord 
of  a  certain  castle,  called  Espervel,  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  a  wife  of  the  same  class.  Having  obserred ,  for  several  years, 
that  she  always  left  the  chapel  before  (he  mass  was  concluded,  Ihe 
baron,  in  a  fit  of  obstinacy  or  curioslly,  ordered  his  guard-to  detain 
her  by  force ;  of  which  the  consequence  was,  that  unable  to  sup- 
pott  the  eleTaUon  of  (he  host*  she  retreated  through  the  air«  carry- 
ing with  her  one  aide  of  Uie  cbapel,  and  scYeral  of  tbe  ooogregi* 

UOD. 
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imiable  qualities,  and  diroinutive  siae  of  the  Gothic 
elves,  they  only  exchanged  that  term  for  the  more 
populalr  appellation  of  Fairies. 

II.  Indeed  so  singularly  unlucky  were  the  British 
Fairies,  that,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  amid  the 
wreck  of  the  Gothic  mythology,  consequent  upon  the 
introductioi^  of  Christianity,  they  seem  to  have  pre- 
served, with  difficulty,  their  own  distinct  characte- 
ristics, while,  at  the  same  time,  they  engrossed  the 
mischievous  attributes  of  several  other  classes  of  sub- 
ordinate spirits,  acknowledged  by  the  nations  of  the 
nortli.    The  abstraction  of  children,  for  example,  the 
well-known  practice  of  the  modern  Fairy,  seems,  by 
the  ancient  Go.thic  nations,  to  have  rather  been  as- 
cribed to  a  species  of  nightmare,  or  hag,  than  to  the 
berg-elfen^  or  duergar.     In  the  ancient  •  legend  of 
Si,  Margaret,  of  which  there  is  a  Saxo-Norman  copy 
in  Hickes'  Thnaurtu  Linq^ar,  Seplen.  and  one,  more 
modern,  in  the  Auchinleck  MSS.,  tli^t  lady  encoun- 
ters a  fiend,  whose  profession  it  was,  among  other 
malicious  tricks,  to  injure,  new-born  children  and 
their  mothers ;  a  practice  afterwards  imputed  to  the 
Fairies.    Gbrvase  of  Tilbury,  in  the  Olia  Imperialiay 
mention  certain  hags,  or  Lamiw,  who  entered  into 
bouses  in  the  night-time,  to  oppress  the  inhabitants 
while  asleep,  injure  their  persons  and  property,  and 
carry  otf  their  children.    He  likewise  mentions  the 
DraetB,  i  sort  of  water  spirits,  who  inveigle  women  and 
children  into  the  recesses  which  they  inhabit,  beneath 
lakes  and  rivers,  by  floating  past  them,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  in  the  shape  of  gold  rings  or  cups. 
The  women,  thus  seized,  are  employed  as  nurses, 
and,  after  seven  years,  are  permitted  to  revisit  earth. 
Gerva^e  mentions  one  woman,  in  particular,  who  had 
been  allured  by  observing  a  wooden  dish,  or  cup, 
float  by  her  while  washing  clothes  in  a  river.    Being 
seized  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  depths,  she  was 
conducted  into  one  of  these  subterranean  recesses, 
whidi  she  described  as  very  magnificent,  and  em- 
ptoyed  as  nurse  to  one  of  the  brood  of  the  hag  who 
had  allured  her.    During  her  residence  in  this  capa- 
city, having  accidentally  touched  one  of  her  eyes  with 
an  ointment  of  serpent*s  grease,  she  perceived,  at 
her  return  to  the  world,  that  she  had  acquired  the 
faculty  of  seeing  the  Dracd,  when  they  intermingle 
themselves  with  men.  Of  this  power,  she  was,  how- 
ever, deprived  by  the  touch  of  her  ghostly  mistress, 
Y    whom  she  had  one  day  incautiously  addressed.    It  is 
a  curious  fact,  that  this  story,  in  alniost  all  its  parts, 
is  current  in  both,  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  with  no  other  variation  than  the  substitu- 


tion of  Fairies  for  DraoB,  and  the  cavern  of.a  hill  for 
that  of  a  river.*  These  water  fiends  are  thus  charac- 
terised by  Heywood,  in, the  Hierarchic-^ 

••  Splrirs.  that  have  o'er  water  gbvernraent. 
Are  to  mankind  alike  malevolent ; 
They  trouble  seas,  flonds,  rrvera.  broOkes*  and  w^ls. 
Meres,  lakes,  and  love  to  enhabiC  watry^eils ; 
Hence  noisome*  and^lestiferous  vapours  raise ; 
.  Besides,  tliey  men  encounter  divers  virays. 
At  wreckcs  some  present  are ;  another  sort, 
Ready  (o  cramp  Uieir  joints  that  swim  Tor  sport; . 
One  kind  of  these  the  Italians  fata  name. 
Fee  the  French,  wc  iibyis,  and  the  same; 
Others,  while  nymphs,  and  lliose  that  have  t^em  seen, 
Night  ladies  some,  of  which  Habnndia  qnecu." 

Hier  archie  of  the  Blessed  Angels,  p.  507. 

The  following  Frisian  superstition,  related  by 
Schott,  in  his  Physiea  Curiam,  p.  862,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Cornelius  a  Kempen,  coincides  more  ac- 
curately with  the  popular  opinions  concerning  the 
Fairies,  than  even  the  draca  of  Gervase,  or  the  water 
spirits  of  Thomas  Heywood. — "  In  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Lotharios,  in  830,'*  says  he,  ^^  many  spectres 
infested  Friesland,  particularly  the  white,  nymphs  of 
the  ancients,  which  the  moderns  denominate  wilie 
wiven,  who  inhabited  a  subterraneous  cavern,  formed 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  without  human  art,  on  the 
top  of  a  lofty  mountain.  These  were  accustomed  to 
surprise  benighted  travellers,  shepherds  watching 
their  herds  and  flocks,  ^nd  \^omen  newly  delivered, 
with  their  children  ;  and  conv^  them  into  their  ca- 
verns, from  which  subterranean  murmurs,  the  cries 
of  children,  the  groans  and  lamentations  of  men,  and 
sometimes  imperfect  words,  and  all  kinds  of  musical 
sounds,  were  heard  to  proceed."  The  same  supersti- 
tion is  detailed  by  Bekker,  in  his  World  B^toilch^d, 
p.  196,  of  the  English  translation.  As  the  different 
classes  of  spirits  were  gradually  confounded,  the  ab- 
straction of  children  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  as- 
cribed to  the  elves,  or  Fairies ;  yet  not  so  entirely  as 
to  exclude  hags  and  witches  from  the  occasional  exer- 
tion of  their  ancient  privilege.  In  Germany,  the 
same  confusion  of  classes  has  not  taken  place.  In 
the  beautiful  ballads  of  the  Eri  King,  the  IValer 
King,  and  the  Mer-Maid,  we  still  recognise  the  an- 
cient traditions  of  the  Goths  concerning  the  wold- 
elven,  and  IhedractB, 

A  similar  superstition,  concerning  abstraction  by 
demons,  seems,  in  the  time  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  to 
have  pervaded  the  greatest  part  of  Europe.  ^^  In 
Catalonia,*'  says  the  author,  ^*  there  is  a  lofty  moi^n- 
tain,  named  Cavagum,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  a 


<  Indeed,  many  of  the  vulgar  account  It  extremely  dangerous 
to  toQCb  any  thing  which  they  may  happen  to  find,  without 
mhdtig  (Messing)  it.  the  snares  of  the  Enemy  being  notorious 
iBdweU  attested.  A  poor  woman  of  Teviotdale,  having  been 
brtmule  enough,  as  she  thought  herself,  to  find  a  wooden  beeUe, 
It  the  very  time  when  she  needed  such  an  implement,  seized  it 
wUhoat  pronouncing  the  proper  blessing,  and,  carrying  it  home, 
liid  it  above  her  bed,  to  be  ready  for  employment  in  the  morning. 
At  midaiglity  the  window  of  ber  cottage  opened,  and  a  loud  voice 
was  beard,  calUog  upon  some  one  wiUiio,.by  a  strange  and  un- 


couth name  which  1  have  forgotten.  The  terrified  cottager  cga- 
culated  a  prayer,  which,  we  may  so^pode,  ensured  her  personal 
safety;  while  tbe  enchanted  Implemem  of  housewifery,  tumbling 
flrom  the  bedstead,  departed  by  the  window  with  no  small  noise 
and  precipitation.  In  a  humorous  fugitive  tract,  tbe  late  Or. 
Johnson  is  introduced  as  disputing  the  authenticity  of  an  appari- 
tion, merely  because  .the  spirit  assumed  the  shape  of  a  tea-pot, 
and  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  No  doubt,  a  caae  so  much  in  point 
as  that  we  liave  now  quoted,  wonid  have  removed  bis  incredn- 
Uly. 
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river  with  golden  sands,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
there  are  liliewise  mines  of  silver.  This  mountain 
is  steep,  and  almost  inaccessible.  On  its  top,  which* 
is  always  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  is  a  black  and 
bottomless  lake,  into  which  if  a  stone  be  thrown,  a 
tempest  s\^ddeuly  rises ;  and  near  this  lake,  though 
invisible  to  mei^  is  the.  porch  of  the  palace  of  de- 
mons. '  In  a  town  adjacent  to  t(iis  mountain,  named 
Junchera,  lived  one  Peter  de  Cabinam;  .Being  one 
day  teazed  with  tlie  fretfulness  of  jiis  young  daugh- 
ter, he,  in  his  impatience,  suddenly  wished  that  the 
devil  might  take  her;  when  she  was  immediately 
borne  away  by  the  spirits.  About  seven  years  after- 
wards, an  inhabitant  of  the  same  city,  passing  by 
the  mountain,  met  a  man,  who  complained  bitterly 
of  the  burden  he'. was  constantly  forced  to  bear. 
Upon  enquiring  the  cause  of  his  complaining,  as  he 
did  not  seem  to  carry  any  load,  the  man  related,  that 
he  had  been  unwarily  devoted  to  the  spirits  by  an 
execration,. and  that  they  now  employed  him  con- 
stantly as  a  vehicle  of  burden.  As  a  proof  of  his  as- 
sertion^ he  added  that  the  daughter  of  his  fellow- 
citizen  was  detained  by  the  spirits,  but  that  they 
were  willing.to  restore  her,  if  her  father  would  come 
and  demand  her  on  the  mountain.  Peter  de  Cabinam, 
on  being  informed  of  this,  ascended  the  mountain  to 
the  lake,  and,  in  the  name  of.  God,  demanded  his 
daughter;  when  a  tall,  thin,  withered  figure,  with 
wandering  eyes,  and  alrpost  bereft  of  understanding, 
was  wafted  to  him  in  a  blast  of  wind.  After  some 
time,  the  person,  who  had  been  employed  as  the 
vehicle  of  the  spirits,  also  returned,  when  he  related 
where  the  palace  of  the  spirits  was  situated ;  but 
added,  that  none  were  permitted  to  enter  but  those 
who  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  the  spirits;  those 
who  had  been  rashly  committed  to  the  devil  by  others, 
being  only  permitted,  during  their  probation,  to  enter 
the  porch."  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
superstitious  idea,  concerning  the  lake  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  is  common  to  almost  every  high  hill 
in  Scotland.  Wells,  or  pits,  on  the  top  of  high  hills, 
were  likewise  supposed  to  lead  to  the  subterranean 
habitations  of  the  Fairies.  Thus  Gervase  relates 
(p.  975.) ''  that  he  was  informed  the  swineherd  of 
William  Peverell,  an  English  baron,  having  lost  a 
brood-sow,  descended  through  a  deep  abyss  in  the 
middle  of  aa  ancient  ruinous  castle,  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  called  Bech,  in  search  of  it.  Though  a 
violent  wind  commonly  issued  from  this  pit,  he 
found  it  calm ;  and  pursued  his  way,  till  he  arrived 
at  a  subterraneous  region,  pleasant  -and  cultivated, 
with  reapers  cutting  down  corn,  though  the  snow 
remained  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  above.  Among 
the  ears  of  corn  he  discovered  his  sow,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  ascend  with  her,  and  the  pigs  which  she 
had  farrowed."  Though  the  author  seems  to  think 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  cave  might  be  Antipodes, 
yet,  as  many  such  stories  are  related  of  the  Fairies, 
it  is  probable  that  this  narration  is  of  the  same  kind. 
Of  a  similar  nature  seems  to  be  another  superstition, 
mentioned  by  the  same  author,  concerning  the  ring- 


ing of  invisible  bells,  at  the  hour  of  one,  in  a  field  in 
the  vicinity  of  Carleol,  which,  as  he  relates,  was  de- 
nominated Laikibraine,  or  Lai  ki  braiL  From  all 
these  tales,  we  may' perhaps  be  justified  |n  supposing 
tiiat  the  faculties  and  habits  ascribed  to  the  Fairies, 
by  the  superstition  of  latter  days,  comprehend  seve- 
ral, originally  attributed  to  other  classes  of  inferior 
spirits. 

IILThe  notions,  arising  from  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
combined  to  add  to  the  Fairies  certain  qualities,  less 
atrocious  indeed,  but  equally  formidable,  with  those 
which  they  derived  from  the  last-mentioned  source, 
and  alike  inconsistent  with  the  powers  of  the  duergar, 
whom  we  may  term  their  primitive  prqjtotype.  From 
an  early  period,  the  daring  temper  of  the  northern 
tribes  urged  them  to  defy  even' the  supernatural 
powers.  In  the  days  of  Caesar,  the  Suevi  were  de- 
scribed, by  their  countrymi^n,  as  a  people,  with  whom 
the  immortal  gods  dared  not  venture  to  contend.  At 
a  later  period,  the  historians  of  Scandinavia  paint 
their  heroes  and  champions,  not  as  bending  at  the 
altar  of.  their  deities,  but  wandering  into  remote 
forests  and  caverns,  descending  into  the  recesses  of 
the  tomb,  and  extorting  boons,  alike  •  from  gods  and 
demons,  by  dint  of  the  sword  and  battle-axe.  I  will 
not  detain  the  reader  by  quoting  instances  in  which 
heaven  is  thus  described  as  having  been  literally  at- 
tempted by  storm.  He  may  consult  Saxp,  Glaus 
Wormius,  Olaus  Magnus,  Torfiaeus,  Bartholin,  and 
other  northern  antiquaries.  With  such  ideas  of  su- 
perior beings,  the  Normans,  Saxons,  and  other  Gothic 
tribes,  brought  their  ardent  courage  to  ferment  yet 
more  highly  in  the  genial  climes  of  the  south,  and 
under  the  blaze  of  romantic  chivalry,  iienoe,  during 
the  dark  ages,  the  invisible  world  was  modelled  after 
the  material :  and  the  saints,  to  the  protection  of 
whom  the  knights-errant  were  accustomed  to  m- 
commend  themselves,  were  accoutred  like  jn-eux  che- 
vdUieri,  by  the  ardent  imaginations  of  their  votaries. 
With  such  ideas  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the 
celestial  regions,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  to 
find  the  inferior  spirits,  of  a  more  dubious  nature  and 
origin,  equipped  in  the  same  disguise.  Gervase  of 
Tilbury  ((Mia,  Imperial,  ap.  Scrip,  rer,  Bruntme. 
vol.  i.  p.  797)  relates  the  following  popular  story  con- 
cerning a  Fairy  Knight.  '*  Osbert,  a  bold  and  power- 
ful baron,  visited  a  noble  family  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wandlebury,  in  the  bishopric  of  Ely.  Among  other 
stories  related  in  the  social  circle  of  his  friends,  who, 
according  to  custom,  amused  each  other  by  repeattng 
ancient  tales  and  traditions,  he  was  informed,  that  if 
any  knight^  unattended,  entered  an  adjacent  plain  by 
moonlight,  apd  challenged  an  adversary  to  appear, 
he  would  be  immediately  encountered  by  a  spirit  in 
the  form  of  a  knight.  Osbert  resolved  to  make  the 
experiment,  and  set  out,  attended  by  a  single  squire, 
whom  he  ordered  to  remain  without  the  limits  of 
the  plain,  which  was  surrounded  by  an  ancient  in- 
trenchment.  On  repeating  the  challenge,  he  was  in- 
stantly assailed  by  an  adversary,  whom  he  quickly 
unhorsed,  and  seized  the  reins  of  his  steed.    During 
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tiui  operation,  his  ghostly  opponent  sprung  up,  and, 
darting  his  spear,  like  a  javelin^  at  Osbert,  wounded 
hin  in  the  thigh.  Osbert  returned  in  triumph  with 
the  horse,  which  be  committed  to  the  care  of  his  ser- 
Taots.  The  horse  was  of  a  sable  colour,  as  well  as 
his  whole  accoutrements,  and  apparently  of  great 
beauty  and  vigour.  He  remained  with  his  keeper  till 
cock-crowing,  when,  with  eyes  flashing  fire,  he  reared, 
tporoed  the  ground,  and  vanished.  On  disarming, 
hiaiself,  Osbert  perceived  that  he  was  wounded,  and 
that  one  of  his  steel  boots  was  full  of  blood.  Crer- 
Tase  adds,  that  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  scar  of  his 
wound  opened  afresh  on  the  eve  on  which  he  en- 
eoonteied  the  spirit." '  Less  fortunate  was  the  gal- 
lant Bohemian  knight,  who,  travelling  by  night  with 
a  siogie  companion,  came  in  sight  of  a  fairy  host, 
arrayed  under  displayed  banners.  Despising  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  friend,  the  knight  pricked  forward 
tc  break  a  ianoe  with  a  champion  who  advanced  from 
%t  ranks,  apparently  in  defiance.  His  companion 
bebdd  the  Bohemian  overthrown,  horse  and  man,  by 
his  aerial  adversary ;  and  returning  to  the  spot  next 
morning,  he  found  the  mangled  corpse  of  the  knight 
and  steed. — Bierarchie  of  Blessed  Angels^  p.  554. 

To  the  same  current  of  warlike  ideas,  we  may 
safely  attribute  the  long  train  of  military  processions 
whidi  the  Fairies  are  supposed  occasionally  to  ex- 
hiiMt.  The  elves,  indeed,  seem  in  this  point  to  be 
idealilied  with  the  aerial  host,  termed,  during  the 
■uddie  ages,  the  Militen  Herlikini,  or  Herteurini, 
eekbrated  by  Pet.  Blesensis,  and  termed,  in  the  life 
of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  the  Familia  Helii- 
fnntt.  The  chief  of  this  band  was  originally  a  gal- 
lant knight  and  warrior ;  but  having  spent  his  whole 
possessioos  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  and  being 
rewarded  with  scorn,  and  abandoned  to  subordinate 
sppression,  he  became  desperate,  and,  with  his  sons 
and  folk>wers,  formed  a  band  of  robbers.  After 
eommitting  many  ravages,  and  defeating  all  the  forces 
sent  against  him,  Hellequin,  with  his  whole  troop, 
fan  iB  a  bloody  engagement  with  the  imperial  host. 
His  former  good  life  was  supposed  to  save  him  from 
atler  reprobation;  but  be  and  his  followers  were  con- 
donned  after  death,  to  a  state  of  wandering,  which 
sbonld  endure  till  the  last  day.  Retaining  their  mi- 
litary habits,  they  were  usually  seen  in  the  act  of 


•  the  wiSoiiiiiiaie  ChattertOD  was  not,  probiblr,  aoqualoted 
«lik  Gerraae  of  TUtmnr ;  yet  he  leems  lo  allude,  in  the  BalUe  of 
Bntmft,  lo  aome  modification  of  Sir  Osbert's  adventore  i— 

**  So  «bo  Iber  be  tbat  oapbaot  fairies  strike, 
TliCir  ioale  sball  wander  to  Uog  Offa**  dike.'' 

Urn  fmreneliiBeiit,  which  aerred  as  lists  for  the  oombataots,  is 
aid  hr  Gerrase  to  hue  been  the  worii  of  the  Pagan  invaders  of 
Iritaia.  In  the  melrical  romaoce  of  Arlhour  and  Merlin,  we 
bre  al»  ao  aoconat  of  Wandlesbury  being  oceopled  by  the  Sa- 
t.  e.  Ibe  Saxons;  for  all  Pagans  were  Saracens  with  the 
I  presome  the  place  lo  have  been  Woilnesbory,  In 
9,  illoaled  on  Ibe  remarkable  mound,  called  Waodsdike, 
•kdiisobnoasljr  *  Saxon  work.— Gougbs  Camden*t  Biitannia, 

*  1 "  PiMorfDf  ioforoM  ot  ibat  Ibe  member  of  the  German  house 
^  ^ttckUiem  received  a  ring  from  a  NIxe,  to  which  the  future 


justing  together,  or  in  similar  warlike  employments. 
See  tlie  ancient  French  Romance  of  Richard  sans 
Peur.  Similar  to  this  was  the  Nacht  Lager,  or  mid- 
night camp,  which  seemed  nightly  to  beleaguer  the 
walls  of  Prague, 

••with  ghaiitly  faces  Ihroog'd,  and  fiery  arms," 

but  which  disappeared  upon  recitation  of  the  magical 
words,  VezeU,  VezeU,  ho!  ho!  ho! — For  similar  de- 
lusions, see  Delbius,  pp.  294,  295. 

The  martial  spirit  of  our  ancestors  led  them  to  defy 
these  aerial  warriors;  and  it  is  still  currently  believed, 
that  he  who  has  courage  to  rush  upon  a  fairy  festivp.l, 
and  snatch  from  them  their  drinking  cup  or  horn, 
shall  find  it  prove  to  him  a  cornucopia  of  good  for- 
tune, if  he  can  bear  it  in  safety  across  a  running 
stream.  Such  a  horn  is  said  to  have  been  presented 
to  Henry  I.,  by  a  lord  of  Colchester.— Geby  as  Tilb. 
p.  980.  A  goblet  is  still  carefully  preserved  in  Eden- 
hall,  Cumberland,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
seized  at  a  banquet  of  the  elves,  by  one  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Musgrave;  or,  as  others  say,  by  one  of  their 
domestics,  in  the  manner  above  described.  The  Fairy 
train  vanished,  crying  aloud, 

*'  tf  Oils  gisss  do  break  or  fall, 
Farewell  the  luck  of  Edenhall  !^' 

The  goblet  took  a  name  from  the  prophecy,  under 
which  it  is  mentioned  in  the  burlesque  ballad,  com- 
monly attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  but  in 
reality  composed  by  Lloyd,  one  of  his  jovial  compa- 
nions. The  duke,  after  taking  a  draught,  had  nearly 
terminated  ^*  the  luck  of  Edenhall,*'  had  not  the  butler 
caught  the  cup  in  a  napkin,  as  it  dropped  from  his 
grace's  hands.  I  understand  it  is  not  now  subjected 
to  such  risks,  but  the  lees  of  wine  are  still  apparent 
at  the  bottom. 

'*  God  prosper  long  from  being  broke, 
The  luck  of  Edenhall. *'~Paro%  on  chevy  chaee.* 

Some  faint  traces  yet  remain,  on  the  Borders,  of  a 
conflict  of  a  mysterious  and  terrible  nature,  between 
mortals  and  the  spirits  of  the  wilds.  The  supersti- 
tion is  incidentally  alluded  to  by  Jackson,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  The  fern  seed,  which 
is  supposed  to  become  visible  only  on  St.  John's  eve,' 
and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Baptist  was  born, 


fortones  of  bis  line  were  to  be  attached.  Anihtrpodemius  Pluto- 
nicuty  i.  p.  H3.  Another  German  family,  the  Banzans,  held  their 
property  by  the  tenure  of  a  faery  spindle."— Pi*«fac«  to  Waeton, 
1834,  p.  52.— Ed.J 

^  ''  Ntt'er  be  1  foand  by  tlise  nnawed. 

On  tbat  tbrice-tMliow'd  eve  abroad, 
Wbeo  goblins  baunt.  rrom  fire  and  fen. 
And  wood  and  lake,  tbe  steps  of  men.** 

CoiUiis's  Ode  to  Ftar. 

The  whole  history  of  St  John  the  Baptist  was,  by  our  ancestors, 
accounted  mysterious,  and  connected  wiUi  their  own  superstitions. 
Tbe  Fairy  Queen  was  sometimes  identified  with  Herodias.— Dbl- 
Hii  DUquititionct  Magicce,  pp.  468,  S07.  It  is  amusing  to  obserye 
with  what  gravity  tbe  learned  Jesuit  contends,  that  it  is  heresy  lo 
beiiere  Uiat  thb  celebrated  fignrante  (taliakicula)  still  leads 
choral  dances  upon  earth ! 
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is  held  by  the  valgar  to  be  under  the  special  protec- 
tion of  the  Queen  of  Faery.  But,  as  the  seed  was 
supposed  to  have  the  quality  of  rendering  the  pos- 
sessor invisible  at  pleasure,'  and  to  be  also  of  sove- 
reign use  in  charms  and  incantations,  persons  of  cou- 
rage, addicted  to  these  mysterious  arts,  were  wont  to 
watch  in  solitude,  to  gather  it  at  the  moment  when 
it  should  become  visible.  The  particular  charms,  by 
which  they  fenced  themselves  during  this  vigil,  are 
now  unknown ;  but  it  was  reckoned  a  feat  of  no 
small  danger,  as  the  person  undertaking  it  was  ex- 
posed to  the  most  dreadful  assaults  from  spirits  who 
dreaded  the  effect  of  this  powerful  herb  in  the  hands 
of  a  cabalist.  ^^  Much  discourse,"  says  Richard  Bivot, 
'*hath  been  about  gathering  of  fern  seed  (which  is 
looked  upon  as  a  magical  herb)  on  the  night  of  Mid- 
summer-eve ;  and  I  remember  I  was  told  of  one  who 
went  to  gather  it,  and  the  spirits  whisk't  by  his  ears 
like  bullets,  and  sometimes  struck  his  hat,  and  other 
parts  of  his  body ;  in  flne,  though  he  apprehended  he 
had  gotten  a  quantity  of  it,  and  secured  it  in  papers, 
and  a  box  besides,  when  he  came  home  he  found  all 
empty.  But,  most  probably,  this  appointing  of  times 
and  hours  is  of  the  devil's  own  institution,  as  well 
as  the  fast,  that,  having  once  ensnaredpeople  to  an 
obedience  to  his  rules,  he  may  with  more  facility 
oblige  them  to  a  stricter  vassalage.**— Parutomontum, 
Lond.  1684,  p.  217.  Such  were  the  shades,  which 
the  original  superstition,  concerning  the  Fairies,  re- 
ceived from  the  chivalrous  sentiments  of  the  middle 
ages. 

IV.  An  absurd  belief  in  the  fables  of  classical  anti- 
quity lent  an  additional  feature  to  the  character  of  the 
woodland  spirits  of  whom  we  treat.  Greece  and 
Rome  had  not  only  assigned  tutelary  deities  to  each 
province  and  city,  but  had  peopled,  with  peculiar 
spirits,  the  Seas,  the  Rivers,  the  Woods,  and  the 
Mountains.  The  meif^ory  of  the  Pagan  creed  was  not 
speedily  eradicated,  in  the  extensive  provinces  through 
which  it  was  once  universally  received ;  and,  in  many 
particulars,  it  continued  long  to  mingle  with,  and 
influence,  the  original  superstitions  of  the  Gothic  na- 
tions. Hence,  we  find  the  elves  occasionally  arrayed 
in  the  costume  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  Fairy 


Queen  and  her  attendants  transformed  into  Diana 
and  her  nymphs,  and  invested  with  their  attributes 
and  appropriate  insignia. — Delrius,  pp.  168,  807. 
According  to  the  same  author,  the  Fairy  Queen  was 
also  called  Habundia,  Like  Diana,  who,  in  one  ca- 
pacity, was  denominated  Hecate,  the  goddess  of  en- 
chantment, the  Fairy  Queen  is  identitied,  in  popular 
tradition,  with  the  Gyre-Carline,  Gay  Carline,  or 
mother  witch,  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  Of  this 
personage,  as  an  individual,  we  have  but  few  notices. 
She  is  sometimes  termed  Nicnevin^  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  by  Lindsay  in  his 
Dreme,  p.  225,  edit.  1590,  and  in  his  Interludes,  apud 
Pinkebton's  Scottish  Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  But  the 
traditionary  accounts  regarding  her  are  too  obscure 
to  admit  of  explanation.  In  the  burlesque  fragment 
subjoined,  which  is  copied  fr6m  the  Bannatyne  MS., 
the  Gyre-Garline  is  termed  the  Queen  ofJowis  (Jovis, 
or  perhaps  Jews,)  and  is,  with  great  consistency, 
married  to  Mohammed."  ^ 

But  chiefly  in  Italy  were  traced  many  dim  charac- 
ters of  ancient  mythology,  in  the  creed  of  tradition. 
Thus,  so  lately  as  1536,  Vulcan,  with  twenty  of  his 
Gyclops,  is  stated  to  have  presented  himself  suddenly 
to  a  Spanish  merchant,  travelling  in  the  night  through 
the  forests  of  Sicily ;  an  apparition  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  dreadful  eruption  of  Mount  JEtna. — Hie- 
rarchie  of  Blessed  Angels,  p.  503.  Of  this  singular 
mixture,  the  reader  will  find  a  curious  specimen  in 
the  following  tale,  wherein  the  Venus  of  antiquity 
assumes  the  manners  of  one  of  the  Fays,  or  Fatae,  of 
romance.  "  In  the  year  1058,  a  young  man  of  noble 
birth  had  been  married  at  Rome,  and,  during  the 
period  of  the  nuptial  feast,  having  gone  with  his  com- 
panions to  play  at  ball,  he  put  bis  marriage-ring  on 
the  finger  of  a  broken  statue  of  Venus  in  the  area, 
to  remain  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  recreation. 
Desisting  from  the  exercise,  he  found  the  finger,  on 
which  he  had  put  his  ring,  contracted  firmly  against 
the  palm,  and  attempted  in  vain  either  to  break  it  or 
to  disengage  his  ring.  He  concealed  the  circum- 
stance from  bis  companions,  and  returned  at  night 
with  a  servant,  when  he  found  the  finger  extended, 
and  his  ring  gone.    He  dissembled  the  loss,  and  re- 


*  This  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  and  other  aatliors  of  his 
linie  :— 

*'  We  bare  tbe  receiptor /«rn  tcetf ;  we  walk  loTbible/* 

Htnry  If.  Pari  Ut.  id  ad,  Se.  3. 

*  ^  la  Tybertns  tyme,  tbe  trew  Imperaloor, 

Qahen  Tyolo  billf  Tn  skralpfog  of  toon-benb  wu  hciplt, 

Tbalr  dwelt  ane  grit  Gyre  Carllng  In  awld  BetokU  hour, 

Tbat  levlt  npoan  Chrliilaoe  menls  fletcbe,  and  nwhvMu  unlelpit ; 

Tbalr  wynlt  ane  bir  by,  on  tbe  west  ayde,  callU  BI««our, 

For  lave  of  bIr  laacbane  ilppis,  be  wallt  and  be  wdplt; 

lie  gadderit  ane  menile  of  roodwarlls  to  warp  doun  tbe  tonr; 

Tbe  Carilng  wltb  ane  yren  club,  qiiben  tbat  Blasoar  slelpii. 

Behind  tbe  bell  scbo  batt  blm  sic  ane  blaw, 

Qnbll  Blasour  bled  an  quart 

on  milk  pottago  Inwaru 

Tbe  Carllng  lucbe, and  leta  fart 
Pk>rtb  Berwlk  Law. 

**  Tbe  King  of  Fory  tbnn  come,  with  elfls  many  ane. 

And  sett  ane  soke,  and  ane  salt,  with  grit  pensallls  of  pryd ; 

And  all  the  doggls  fra  Danbar  wei  ibair  t  o  Domblaoe. 


Wltb  all  tbe  tykls  of  Tenrey.  cooie  to  tbame  that  tyd ; 
Tbay  qaelle  doune  wltb  tbalr  gonnes  mooy  grltslane, 
Tbe  Carllng  srbup  her  on  ane  sow,  and  is  bet  galils  gaoe, 
Orontying  oor  tbe  Grelk  sle,  and  dontna  langer  byd, 
For  braklyng  of  bargaoe  and,  brelklng  of  browls : 

Tbe  Carllng  now  for  dispyte 

Is  oiarelt  wltb  Habomyte, 

And  will  tbe  dog'^lf  loterdyte. 

For  scbo  is  quene  of  Jowls. 

^  Sensyne  Ibe  cockls  of  Crawmound  crew  nevlr  at  day 
For  dole  of  tbat  deTilllscb  deroe  wes  wllb  Maboun  marell. 
And  tbe  benis  of  Oadlngloan  sensyne  wald  not  lay, 
For  this  wild  wlbronn  wicb  them  widllt  sa  and  waretl; 
And  tbe  same  North  Berwlk  Law,  as  1  heir  wyvis  say. 
This  Carilng,  with  a  fals  cast,  wald  away  careit ; 
For  10  luck  on  qnha  sa  lykls,  na  langer  scbo  tarelt; 
AH  Ihic  langoar  for  lore  before  tymes  fell, 

Lang  or  Belok  was  born, 

Sho  bred  of  ane  accorne ; 

The  lair  of  the  story  to  morse. 
To  yon  I  sail  teil.** 
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turned  to  his  vife;  but,  vhenever  he  attempted  to 
embrace  her,  he  found  himself  prevented  by  some- 
thing dark  and  dense,  which  was  tangible,  though 
not  Tisible,  interposing  between  them :  and  he  heard 
a  voice  saying,  *•  Embrace  me !  for  I  am  Venus,  whom 
this  day  you  wedded,  and  I  will  not  restore  your 
ring/  As  this  was  constantly  repeated,  he  consulted 
his  relations,  who  had  recourse  to  Palumbus,  a  priest 
skilled  in  necromancy.  He  directed  the  young  man 
to  go,  at  a  certain  hour  of  night,  to  a  spot  among  the 
raios  of  ancient  Rome,  where  four  roads  met,  and 
wait  silently  till  he  saw  a  company  pass  by,  and  then, 
without  uttering  a  word,  to  deliver  a  letter,  which 
he  gave  him,  to  a  majestic  being,  who  rode  in  a  cha- 
riot, after  the  rest  of  the  company.  The  young  man 
did  as  be  was  directed ;  and  saw  a  company  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  ranks,  on  horse  and  on  foot,  some  joyful 
and  others  sad,  pass  along ;  among  whom  he  distin- 
guished a  woman  in  a  meretricious  dress,  who,  from 
the  tenuity  of  her  garments,  seemed  almost  naked. 
She  rode  on  a  mule;  her  long  hair,  which  flowed 
orer  her  dioulders,  was  bound  with  a  golden  fillet ; 
and  in  her  hand  was  a  golden  rod,  with  which  she 
directed  her  mule.  In  the  close  of  the  procession,  a 
tall  majestic  figure  appeared  in  a  chariot,  adorned 
with  emeralds  and  pearls,  who  fiercely  asked  the 
yooDg  man,  ^  What  he  did  there  ? '  He  presented  the 
letter  io  silence,  which  the  demon  dared  not  refuse. 
As  soon  as  he  had  read,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  hea- 
ven, he  exclaimed,  *•  Almighty  God !  how  long  wilt 
thou  endure  the  iniquities  of  the  sorcerer  Palumbus!' 
and  immediately  despatched  some  of  his  attendants, 
who,  with  much  difficulty,  extorted  the  ring  from 
Ycnas,  and  restored  it  to  its  owner,  whose  infernal 
baoBS  were  thus  dissolved." — Fobduni  Scotichroni- 
em,  vol.  i.  p.  407,  eura  Goodall. 

Bat  it  is  rather  in  the  classical  character  of  an  in- 
fernal Deity,  that  the  Elfin  queen  may  be  considered, 
than  as  Hecate,  the  patroness  of  magic ;  for  not  only 
in  the  romance-writers,  but  even  in  Chaucer,  are  the 
identified  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
hell.    Thus  Chaucer,  in  his  Marchand's  Tale, 

nentions 

**  Plato  thai  is  klog  of  Tayfie— anil 
Proterptue  and  all  her  fayrie." 

In  the  Golden  Terge  of  Dunbar,  the  same  phrase- 
ology is  adopted :  Thus, 

"  Thair  was  Pluto  that  eiricke  incnbns 
In  cloke  ofgrene,  his  court  usit  in  cable.** 

Even  so  late  as  1602,  in  Harsenet's  Declaration  of 
PofiMk  Impoilure,  p.  57,  Blercury  is  called  Prince  of 
the  Fairies, 

Bat  Chancer,  and  those  poets  who  have  adopted  his 
phraseology,  have  only  followed  the  romance-wri- 
ters ;  for  the  same  substitution  occurs  in  the  romance 
«f  Orfeo  and  Heurodis^  in  which  the  story  of  Orpheus 
ad  Earydice  is  transformed  into  a  beautiful  romance 


tale  of  faery,  and  the  Gothic  mythology  engrafted  on 
the  fables  of  Greece.  Heurodis  is  represented  as 
wife  of  Orfeo,  and  Queen  of  Winchester,  the  ancient 
name  of  which  city  the  romancer,  with  unparalleled 
ingenuity,  discovers  to  have  beenTraciens,  or  Thrace. 
The  monarch,  her  husband,  had  a  singular  genealo- 
gy-— 

*'Hi«  fader  was  comen  of  King  Pinto, 
And  his  moder  of  Ring  Jnno; 
That  snm  Ume  vrere  as  goddes  y-hoMe, 
For  arentonrs  that  thai  dede  and  tolde." 

Reposing,  unwarily,  at  noon,  under  the  shade  of  an 
ymp  tree, '  Heurodis  dreams  that  she  is  accosted  by 
the  King  of  Fairies, 

*•  with  an  hundred  knights  and  mo, 

And  damiseia  an  hundred  also, 

Al  on  snowe-white  stedes ; 

As  white  as  mlik  were  her  wedes ; 

T  no  seigh  never  yetc  bifore, 

So  fair  creatours  y-core : 

The  kinge  hadde  a  cronn  on  hede. 

it  nas  of  silTer,  no  of  golde  red, 

Ac  it  was  of  a  precious  ston  t 

AS  bright  as  the  sonne  it  schon/' 

The  King  of  Fairies,  who  had  obtained  power  over 
the  queen,  perhaps  from  her  sleeping  at  noon  in  his 
domain,  orders  her,  under  the  penalty  of  being  torn 
to  pieces,  to  await  him  to-morrow  under  the  ymp 
tree,  and  accompany  him  to  Fairy -Land.  She  relates 
her  dream  to  her  husband,  who  resolves  to  accompany 
her,  and  attempt  her  rescue  :— 

'*  A  morwe  the  nndcr  Ude  Is  come. 

And  OKeo  hath  his  armes  y-nr>nie, 

And  wele  ten  hundred  knights  with  hlro, 

Ich  y-armcd  stout  and  grim ; 

And  witli  the  qnen  wenten  he, 

Hight  upon  that  ympe  tre. 

Thai  made  scheltrom  in  Iclie  aside. 

And  sayd  thai  wold  there  abide. 

And  dye  ther  evericlron, 

Er  the  qnen  sbuld  fram  hem  gon : 

AC  yete  amiddes  hem  ful  right. 

The  qnen  was  oway  y-lwight. 

With  Fairi  forth  y-nome. 

Men  wixt  never  whsr  she  was  become." 

After  this  fatal*  catastrophe,  Orfeo,  distracted  for 
the  loss  of  his  queen,  abandons  his  throne,  and,  with 
his  harp,  retires  into  a  wilderness,,  where  he  subjects 
himself  to  every  kind  of  austerity,  and  attracts  the 
wild  beasts  by  the  pathetic  melody  of  his  harp.  His 
state  of  desolation  is  poetically  described : 

**  He  that  werd  the  fowe  and  griis. 

And  on  bed  the  purpur  bits. 

Now  on  hard  hethe  he  lith, 

With  leTCS  and  gresse  he  him  wi-ith  : 

He  that  had  cistells  and  tours. 

Rivers,  forests,  frith  with  Qower», 

Now,  thei  it  commence  to  snewe  and  freze, 

This  king  mot  make  his  bed  in  nirse ; 

He  that  had  y-bad  knighles  of  priis, 

Bifor  him  kneiand  and  lenedis, 

Now  seth  he  no  thing  that  him  liiieth. 


<  rmp  tr€fc— Acoofdiiig  to  the  general  acoeptattoD,  thia  only  I  nMan  a.  tree  eoBsecrated  to  tht  imps,  orlairies,  is  left  with  tt» 
^'^    i  gialled  tree;  whether  it  sb:iDld  be  here  understood  to  |  reader. 
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Bot  wild  wormes  bl  blm  striketh  : 

He  that  had  y-had  plente 

Of  mete  and  drinke,  of  ich  deynte, 

Now  may  he  al  daye  digge  and  wrote, 

Er  he  find  his  fille  of  TOte.  • 

In  somer  ho  livcth  hi  wilde  fruit. 

And  f  erien  bot  gode  lite. 

In  winter  may  he  nothing  find, 

Bot  rotes,  grasses,  and  the  rinde. 

His  here  of  his  herd  blac  and  rowe. 

To  his  girdei  stede  was  growe ; 

His  harp,  wliereon  was  al  bis  gle, 

He  hidde  in  ane  holwe  tre  : 

And,  when  the  weder  was  dere  and  bright 

He  tnke  his  harpe  to  him  wel  right. 

And  harped  at  his  owen  will. 

Into  al  the  wode  the  soun  gan  shill. 

That  al  Uie  wild  bestes  that  ther  beth 

For  Jole  abouten  him  thai  teth ; 

And  al  the  fooles  that  there  wer. 

Come  and  sete  on  ich  a  brere. 

To  here  his  harping  a  fine. 

So  mJcbe  melody  was  therein.'*^ 

At  last  he  discovers,  that  be  is  not  the  sole  inhabi- 
tant of  this  desert ;  for 

He  might  se  him  besides, 

Oft  fai  hot  undertides, 

The  King  of  Fairi,  with  his  rout. 

Com  to  hunt  him  al  abont. 

With  dim  cri  and  iiloweing,  . 

And  houndes  also  with  him  berkhig  t 

Ac  no  best  thai  no  nome, 

No  never  he  nist  whider  thai  hi  come. 

And  other  while  be  might  liem  se 

As  a  gret  ost  bl  him  te, 

Wel  aloamed  ten  hundred  knigbtes» 

Ich  y-armed  to  his  rightes. 

Of  cuotenaunce  stout  and  fers, 

Wilh  mani  desplaid  baners ; 

And  ich  his  sword  y-drawe  hold^ 

Ac  never  he  nist  whider  thai  wold. 

And  otherwhile  he  seighe  other  thing;. 

Knightls  and  leuedis  com  daunceing,. 

In  qoeynt  atlre  gisely, 

Queyete  pas  and  softlie  : 

Tabours  and  trumpes  gede  bem  hi. 

And  al  matter  menstraci.— 

And  on  a  day  he  seighe  him  beside, 

Seitl  leuedis  on  hors  ride. 

Gentil  and  Jolif  as  brid  on  ris; 

Nought  o  man  amonges  hem  ther  nis; 

And  ich  a  faucoun  on  bond  t)ere, 

And  riden  on  bauken  hi  o  river. 

Of  game  thai  found  wel  gode  haunt, 

llaulardes.  hayrOon,  and  oorinoraout ; 

The  fouies  of  the  water  «risetb, 

Ich  faucoun  liem  wele  deviseth, 

Ich  faucoun  his  pray  slough, 

That  seize  Orfeo  and  lough. 

'Par  fay,'  quoth  he,  *  there  is  fair  game  i  , 

Hider  Ichil  hi  Codes  name, 

Ich  was  y  won  swich  work  to  se  t  * 

He  aros,  and  Ihider  gan  te ; 

To  a  leuedi  hi  was  y-come, 

Bihelde,  and  hath  wel  under  nome, 

And  seth .  hi  al  i  thing,  that  is 

His  owhen  quen,  dam  Heurodis ; 

Gem  hi  biheld  her,  and  sche  bim  eke, 

AC  nouthcr  to  other  a  word  no  speke  : 


For  raevais  that  tche  on  him  seighe. 

That  had  been  so  riche  and  so  belgbe. 

The  tears  fel  out  of  her  eighe ; 

The  other  leuedis  this  y-seighe. 

And  maked  her  oway  to  ride. 

Sche  most  with  him  no  longer  obide. 

*  Alias ! '  quoth  be, '  nuwe  is  mi  woe, 

Whi  nil  detli  now  me  slo ! 

Alias !  to  long  last  mi  liif, 

When  y  no  dare  nought  with  mi  wif. 

Nor  bye  to  me  o  word  speke ; 

Alias  whi  nil  mlin  hert  brekel 

Par  fay,*  quoth  he,  *  tide  what  betide, 

Whider  so  this  leuedis  ride, 

The  selve  way  Ichil  streche ; 

Of  liif,  no  deihe,  me  no  reche.' " 

In  consequence,  therefore,  of  this  discovery, 
pursues  the  hawking  damsels,  among  whom  he  I: 
scried  his  lost  queen.    They  enter  a  rock,  the 
continues  the  pursuit,  and  arrives  at  Fairy-I«a 
which  the  following  very  poetical  description  is 

**  In  at  roche  the  leuedis  rideth, 
And  he  after  and  nought  abldelb  : 
when  he  was  in  the  roche. y-go, 
Wele  Ihre  mile  other  mo, 
,  He  com  into  a  fair  cuotray, 
As  bright  soonne  somers  day, 
Smothe  and  plain  and  al  grene. 
Hill  no  dale  nas  none  ysene. 
Amiddle  the  lond  a  cartel  he  seighe. 
Rich  and  reale  and  wonder  heighe ; 
Al  the  utmast  wal 
Was  cier  and  schine  of  cristal ; 
An  hundred  tours  ther  were  alK>nt, 
Degiselich  and  bataiid  stout ; 
The  butrass  come  out  of  ilie  dlcbe. 
Of  rede  gold  y-arched  riche ; 
The  bousoar  was  anowed  al. 
Of  ich  maner  deuers  animal; 
Within  ther  wer  wide  wones 
Al  of  precious  stones, 
The  werss  piler  onto  biholde. 
Was  al  of  bumist  gold  r 
Al  that  iond  was  ever  light. 
For  wheu  it  schuld  be  therk  and  night. 
The  riche  slonnes  light  gonne. 
Bright  as  dot};  at  none  the  sonne : 
No  man  may  tell,  no  thenke  in  tbooghl. 
The  rich  werk  that  tlier  was  rooghl. 

**  Than^he  gan  !)eho]de  about  al, 
And  seighe  fnl  liggeand  with  in  the  wal. 
Of  folk  that  wer  thidder  y-brooght. 
And  thought  dede  and  nere  nought ; 
Slim  stode  wilh  outen  hadde ; 
And  some  none  armes  nade  t 
And  sum  thurch  the  bodi  hadde  woonde ; 
And  sum  lay  wode  y-bounde ; 
And  sum  armed  on  hors  sete: 
And  sum  astrangied  as  thai  ete; 
And  sum  war  in  water  adreynt; 
And  sum  wilh  fire  al  for  schreynt; 
Wives  ther  lay  on  ehiide  bedde ; 
Sum  dede,  and  sume  awedde ; 
And  wonder  fele  ther  lay  besidca, 
Right  as  thai  slepe  her  nndertides ; 
Eche  was  thus  in  this  warld  y>nome« 
Wilh  fairi  thidder  y-come.* 
Ther  he  seize  his  owhen  wiif, 


*  It  was  perhaps  from  soch  descriptioD  that  Arioito  adopted  bit  idea  of  the  Looar  Paradlae,  oootalnlDg  every  thing  that  on  ea 
stolen  or  lost. 
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.  Dame  Henrodit,  bb  Itif  lUf, 
Slepe  onder  an  ympe  tree ; 
Bi  her  clolhcs  he  knewe  that  It  was  sche. 

'*  And  when  he  had  bihold  this  merTalls  alle, 
He  went  unto  the  kinges  halle ; 
Then  seigh  be  Iber  a  semly  sight, 
A  tabernsele  bliasefnl  and  bright ; 
Ther  hi  her  maister  king  sete. 
And  her  quen  fair  and  8wete ; 
Her  eroanes.  her  clothes  shine  so  bright, 
Tbal  nnnetbe  bihold  be  them  might." 

Orfeo  and  HeurodlSfMS' 

Orfeo,  as  a  minstrel,  so  charms  the  Fairy  King 
vith  the  music  of  his  harp,  that  he  promises  to  grant 
him  vhateverhe  should  ask.  He  immediately  demands 
bis  lost  Heurodis ;  and,  returning  safely  with  her  to 
Wiocbester,  resimies  his  authority;  a  catastrophe, 
less  pathetic  indeed,  but  more  pleasing,  than  that  of 
the  classfcaJ  story.  The  circumstances,  mentioned 
in  this  romantic  legend,  correspond  very  exactly  with 
popular  tradition.  Almost  all  the  writers  on  de- 
moDology  mention,  as  a  received  opinion,  that  the 
power  of  the  demons  is  most  predominant  at  noon 
and  midnight.  The  entrance  to  the  Land  of  Faery 
b  placed  in  the  wilderness ;  a  circumstance  which 
coinddes  with  a  passage  in  Lindsay's  Complaint  of 
(ke  Papingo ; — 

**lot  sen  ray  sprell  mon  from  my  bodye  go, 
1  iccominend  it  to  the  Qoene  of  Fary, 
demally  into  her  court  to  tarry 
In  wiUieme*s  amang  the  holtis  hair." 

LiNDSAT'ft  fVorkt,  4583,  p.  932. 

Chanoer  also  agrees,  in  this  particular,  with  our 


*'  In  hb  sadel  be  clombe  anon, 
And  priked  oTer  stile  and  ston, 

An  Elfe  Qoene  for  toespie ; 
Ttl  he  so  long  had  riden  and  gone 
Tbat  he  found  in  a  privie  wone 

The  coanlree  of  FaSrie. 

*'  Wherein  he  sough  te  north  and  south. 
And  often  spired  with  his  mouth, 

In  many  a  foresle  wilde ; 
For  in  that  connlree  nas  ther  non, 
Tbat  to  him  dorst  ride  or  gon, 

ffdtber  wite  ne  chlkie.*' 

Bime  of  sir  ThoTpas, 

y.  Other  two  causes,  deeply  affecting  the  supersti- 
tioa  of  which  we  treat,  remain  yet  to  be  noticed. 
Ihe first  is  derived  from  the  Christian  religion,  which 
dimu  only  of  two  classes  of  spirits,  exclusive  of  the 
sools  of  men— Angels,  namely,  and  devils.  This 
doctnne  bad  a  necessary  tendency  to  abolish  the  dis- 
Uactioa  among  subordinate  spirits,  which  had  been 
ittrodueed  by  the  superstition  of  the  Scandinavians. 
Tk  existence  of  the  Fairies  was  readily  admitted ; 
te  as  they  had  no  pretensions  to  the  angelic  charac- 
iff,  tbey  were  deemed  to  be  of  infernal  origin.  The 
iiiM«  also,  whicli  bad  been  formed  betwixt  the  elves 
*ilhe  Pagan  deities,  was  probably  of  disservice  to 
^  former ;  since  every  one  knows  that  the  whole 
>!M  of  Olympus  were  accounted  demons. 

Die  falminatioos  of  the  church  were,  therefore. 


early  directed  against  those,  who  consulted  ot  con- 
sorted with  the  Fairies ;  and,  according  to  the  inqui- 
sitorial  logic,  the  innocuous  choristers  of  Oberon  and 
Titania  were,  without  remorse,  confounded  with  the 
sable  inhabitants  of  the  orthodox  Gehennim ;  wbilcf 
the  rings,  which  marked  their  revels,  were  assimi- 
lated to  the  blasted  sward  on  which  the  witches  held 
their  infernal  sabbath.-— Delbii  Duf/.  Mag,  p.  179. 
This  transformation  early  took  place ;  for  among  the 
many  crimes  for  which  the  famous  Joan  of  Arc  was 
called  upon  to  answer,  it  was  not  the  least  heinous, 
that  she  had  frequented  tlie  Tree  and  Fountain,  near 
Dompr^,  which  formed  the  rendezvous  of  the  Fairies, 
and  bore  their  name ;  that  she  had  joined  in  the  fes- 
tive dance  with  the  elves,  who  haunted  this  charmed 
spot ;  had  accepted  of  their  magical  bouquets,  and 
availed  herself  of  their  talismans,  for  the  deliverance 
of  her  country. — Vide  Acta  Judiciarii  contra  Johan- 
nam  d^Arceam,  vulgo  vocatam  Johanne  la  Pucelle, 

The  Reformation  swept  away  many  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  the  purifying  tor- 
rent remained  itself  somewhat  tinctured  by  the  su- 
perstitious impurities  of  the  soil  over  which  it  had 
passed.  The  trials  of  sorcerers  and  witches,  which 
disgrace  our  criminal  records,  become  even  more 
frequent,  after  the  Reformation  of  the  church  ;  as  if 
human  credulity,  no  longer  amused  by  the  miracles 
of  Rome,  had  sought  for  food  in  the  traditionary  re- 
cords of  popular  superstition.  A  Judaical  observa- 
tion of  the  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament,  also  cha- 
racterised the  Presbyterian  reformers :  ^'  Thou  shall 
not  suffer  a  witch  to  live"  was  a  text,  which  at  once 
(as  they  conceived)  authorized  their  belief  in  sorcery, 
and  sanctioned  the  penalty  which  they  denounced 
against  it.  The  Fairies  were,  therefore,  in  no  better 
credit  after  the  Reformation  than  before,  being  still 
regarded  as  actual  demons,  or  something  very  little 
better.  A  famous  divine.  Doctor  Jasper  Brokeman, 
teaches  us,  in  his  system  of  divinity,  ^*  that  they  inha- 
bit in  those  places,  that  are  polluted  with  any  crying 
sin,  as  effusion  of  blood,  or  where  unbelief  or  super- 
stitione  have  gotten  the  upper  band  "^Description  of 
Feroe.  The  Fairies  being  on  such  bad  terms  with  the 
divines,  those  who  pretended  to  intercourse  with  them 
were  without  scruple  punished  as  sorcerers ;  and 
such  absurd  charges  are  frequently  stated  as  exagge- 
ration of  crimes,  in  themselves  sufGciently  heinous. 

Such  is  the  case  in  the  trial  of  the  noted  Major 
Weir,  and  his  sister ;  where  the  following  mummery 
interlards  a  criminal  indictment,  too  infamously  flagi- 
tious to  be  farther  detailed  :  ^^  9th  April,  1670.  Jean 
Weir,  indicted  of  sorceries,  committed  by  her  when 
she  lived  and  kept  a  school  at  Dalkeith;  that  she 
took  employment  from  a  woman,  to  speak  in  her  be- 
half to  the  Queen  of  Fairii,  meaning  the  devil ;  and 
that  another  woman  gave  her  a  piece  of  a  tree,  or 
root,  the  next  day,  and  did  tell  her,  that  as  long  as 
she  kept  the  same,  she  should  be  able  to  do  what  she 
pleased  -,  and  that  same  woman,  from  whom  she  got 
the  tree,  caused  her  spread  a  cloth  before  the  door, 
and  set  her  foot  upon  it,  and  to  repeat  thrice,  hi  the 
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posture  foresaid,  these  words,  *  All  her  erom$  and 
losses  go  alongst  the  doors/  which  was  truly  a  con- 
sulting with  the  devil  and  an  act  of  sorcery,  etc. 
That  after  the  spirit,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman,  who 
gave  her  the  piece  of  tree,  had  removed,  she,  ad- 
dressing herself  to  spinning,  and  having  spun  but  a 
short  time,  found  more  yarn  upon  the  pirn  than 
could  possibly  have  come  there  by  good  means/'  '^ 
Books  of  Adjournal. 

Neither  was  the  judgment  of  the  Criminal  Court  of 
Scotland  less  severe  against  another  familiar  of  the 
Fairies,  whose  supposed  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  Elfland  seems  to  have  constituted  the  sole 
crime  for  which  she  was  burned  alive«  Her  name 
was  Alison  Pearson,  and  she  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  noted  person.  In  a  bitter  satire  against  Adam- 
son,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  he  is  accused  of  con- 
sulting with  sorcerers,  particularly  with  this  very 
woman ;  and  an  account  is  given  of  her  travelling 
through  Breadalbane  in  the  company  of  the  Queen  of 
Faery,  and  of  her  descrying,  in  the  court  of  Elfland, 
many  persons,  who  had  been  supposed  at  rest  in  the 
peacieful  grave.*  Among  these  we  find  two  remark- 
able personages,  the  secretary,  young  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  and  one  of  the  old  Lairds  of  Buccleuch. 
The  cause  of  their  being  stationed  in  Elfland  proba- 
bly arose  from  the  manner  of  their  decease ;  which, 
being  uncommon  and  violent,  caused  the  vulgar  to 
suppose  they  had  been  abstracted  by  the  Fairies. 
Lethington,  as  is  generally  supposed,  died  a  Roman 
death  during  his  imprisonment  in  Leith*,  and  tlie 
Buccleuch,  whom  I  believe  to  be  here  meant,  was 
slain  in  a  nocturnal  scuffle  by  the  Kers,  his  hereditary 
enemies.  Besides,  they  were  both  attached  to  the 
cause  of  Queen  Mary,  and  to  the  ancient  religion ; 
and  were  thence,  probably,  considered  as  more  im- 
mediately obnoxious  to  the  assaults  of  the  powers  of 
darkness.  3  The  indictment  of  Alison  Pearson  no- 
tices her  intercourse  with  the  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  contains  some  particulars,  worthy  of  no- 
tice, regarding  the  court  of  Elfland.    It  runs  thus : 


*  It  is  observed  lo  the  record,  that  Major  Weir,  a  man  of  the 
most  vicious  character,  was  at  the  same  time  ambiUous  of  appearing 
cminenlly  godly ;  and  used  lo  frequent  the  beds  of  sick  persons,  to 
assist  them  with  his  prayers.  On  such  occasions,  he  pat  to  his 
mouth  a  long  staff,  which  he  usually  carried,  and  expressed  himself 
with  uncommon  energy  and  fluency,  of  which  he  was  utterly  inca* 
pahle  when  the  inspiring  rod  was  wittidrawn.  This  circumstance, 
the  result,  probably,  9(  a  trick  or  habit,  appearing  suspicious  to  the 
Judges,  the  staff  of  the  Sorcerer  was  burned  along  with  his  person. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  his  execuUon,  yet 
no  one  has,  during  that  space,  ventured  to  inhabit  ihe  house  of  this 
celebrated  criminal.  4803.  [This  house  is  engraved  as  a  fronti»- 
piece  to  Sir  W.  Scuit's  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft. 
48SO.] 

•  ''  For  ogbt  the  kirk  cuid  blm  forbid, 

De  sped  blm  soue,  sad  gat  tbe  thrld ; 
Aoe  carllng  of  the  Qa«ne  of  Pb«rei6, 
That  eHlil  win  gelr  to  clphyne  canls ; 
Through  all  Brade  Ab  me  tcbo  has  bene, 
Oo  borsbak  oo  Hallow  ewfo ; 
Aod  aT  io  feikiog  oertajDe  uIgbtU, 
As  scbo  ujils  with  sor  illly  wf chirs  : 
And  names  oat  nyboars  sex  or  sew  In, 
Tbat  we  belerit  bad  bene  In  beswln  ; 


— *^  28th  May,  1586.  Alison  Pearson,  in  Byrehill, 
convicted  of  witchcraft,  and  of  consulting  with  evil 
spirits,  in  the  form  of  one  Mr.  William  Sympsoune, 
her  cosin,  who  she  affirmed  was  a  gritt  scollar,  and 
doctor  of  medicine,  that  healed  her  of  her  diseases 
when  she  was  twelve  years  of  age ;  having  lost  the 
power  of  her  syde,  and  having  a  familiarite  with  him 
for  divers  years,  dealing  with  charms,  and  abuseing 
the  commpn  people  by  her  arts  of  witchcraft,  tbir  di- 
vers yeares  by-past. 

''  Item,  For  hanting  and  repairing  with  the  gude 
neighbours,  and  Queene  of  Elfland,  thir  divers  years 
by-past,  as  she  had  confest ;  and  that  she  had  friends 
in  that  court,which  were  of  her  own  blude,  who  had 
gude  acquaintance  of  the  Queen  of  Elfland,  which 
might  have  helped  her ;  but  she  was  whiles  well,  and 
whiles  ill,  sometimes  with  them,  and  other  times  away 
frae  them ;  and  that  she  would  be  in  her  bed  haile 
and  feire,  and  would  not  wytt  where  she  would  be  the 
morn ;  and  that  she  saw  not  the  Queene  this  seven 
years,  and  that  she  was  seven  years  ill  handled  in  the 
court  of  Elfland ;  that,  however,  she  had  gude  friends 
there,  and  that  it  was  the  gude  neighbours  that  healed 
her,  under  God ;  and  that  she  was  comeing  and  going 
to  St.  Andrews  to  haile  foikes  thir  many  years  past. 

^*  Item,  Convict  of  the  said  act  of  witchcraft,  in  as 
far  as  she  confest  that  the  said  Mr.  William  Symp- 
soune, who  was  her  guidsir  sone,  borne  in  Stirleing, 
who  was  the  King's  smith,  who,  when  about  eight 
years  of  age,  was  taken  away  by  an  Egyptian  into 
Egypt ;  which  Egyptian  was  a  gyant,  where  he  re- 
mained twelve  years,  and  then  came  home. 

^^  Item,  That  she  being  in  Grange  Muir,  with  some 
other  foike,  she,  being  sick,  lay  downe ;  and,  when 
alone,  there  came  a  man  to  her,  clad  in  green,  who 
said  to  her,  if  she  would  be  faithful,  he  would  do 
her  good  ;  but  she,  being  feared,  cried  out,  but  nae- 
bodye  came  to  her ;  so  she  said,  if  he  came  in  God*s 
name,  and  for  the  gude  of  her  saule,  it  was  well ; 
but  he  gaid  away :  th^tt  he  appeared  to  her  another 
time  like  a  lustie  man,  and  many  men  and  women 


Scho  said  Bcho  saw  thame  irelll  anengb. 
And  speclallie  gude  auld  Balclench, 
The  secretar,  aod  snndrle  olber  : 
Ane  William  Sf  mtoue,  her  mother  brother. 
Whom  fra  scbo  has  resavll  a  boike 
For  ony  herb  scho  likes  lo  Inke ; 
It  will  instruct  bir  bow  to  tak  U, 
In  saws  and  slllnbs  how  to  mak  It; 
With  sionea  tbat  moikle  mair  can  do6« 
In  lelch  craft,  where  acho  lays  them  toe;, 
A  Ihowsand  maladels  scho  has  mepdil; 
Now  being  lane,  and  opprebeadlt* 
Scho  being  In  the  biscbops  cure. 
And  kepli  In  bis  cattle  sure, 
Wlihoat  respect  of  worldlle  glomer. 
Be  past  Into  tbe  witches  cbalmer.'* 

SeotUth  fotm$  of  If  I.  C  tihir](,  Edln.  1801.  V.  il.  p.3M. 

3  Buccleuch  was  a  violent  enemy  to  the  English,  by  whom  his 
lands  had  been  repeatedly  plundered,  (See  /nfrodtrcCion,  a«l5,)  and 
a  great  adrocatc  for  the  marriage  betwixt  Mary  and  the  Daophin, 
4S49.  According  to  John  Knox,  he  had  recourse  even  to  threats, 
in  urging  the  Parliament  to  agree  to  the  French  match.  '*  Tbe 
Laird  of  Balcleoch/'  says  the  Reformer,  '*  a  bloody  man,  with 
many  God's  wounds,  awore,  Ibey  that  would  not  content  diOQKido 
worse.** 
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with  him ;  that,  at  seeiog  him,  she  signed  herself  and 
prayed,  and  past  with  thein,  and  saw  them  making 
mecTie  with  pypes,  and  gude  cbeir  and  wine,  and 
that  she  was  carried  with  them ;  and  that  when  she 
teUed  any  of  these  things,  she  was  sairlie  tormentit 
bj  them ;  and  that  the  first  time  she  gaed  with  them, 
she  gat  a  sair  straike  frae  one  of  them,  which  took 
all  the  ptnulie '  of  her  syde  frae  her,  and  left  ane  ill- 
far'd  mark  on  her  syde. 

^'  liem.  That  she  saw  the  gude  neighbours  make 
their  sawes*  with  panns  and  fyres,  and  that  they  ga- 
thered the  herbs  before  the  sun  was  up,  and  they  came 
Yene  fearful  sometimes  to  her,  and  flaide'  her  very 
s^r,  which  made  her  cry,  and  threatened  they  would 
use  her  worse  than  before ;  and,  at  last,  they  took 
away  the  power  of  her  haile  syde  frae  her,  which 
made  ber  lye  manie  weeks.  Sometimes  they  would 
oome  and  sitt  by  her,  and  promise  all  that  she  should 
ncvtt  want,  if  she  would  be  faithful,  but  if  she  would 
speak  and  telle  of  them,  they  should  murther  her ; 
and  that  Mr.  William  Sympsoune  is  with  them,  who 
healed  her,  and  telt  her  all  things ;  that  he  is  a  young 
nan  not  six  years  older  than  herself,  and  that  he  will 
appear  to  her  before  the  court  comes ;  that  he  told 
her  he  was  taken  away  by  them,  and  he  bid  her  sign 
herself  that  she  be  not  taken  away,  for  the  teind  of 
them  are  tane  to  hell  everie  year. 

''  liem.  That  the  said  Mr.  William  told  her  what 
herbs  were  fit  to  cure  every  disease,  and  how  to  use 
them;  and  particularlie  tauld,  that  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews  laboured  under  sindrie  diseases,  sic  as 
the  ripples,  trembling,  fever,  flux,  etc.,  and  bade  her 
make  a  sawe,  and  anoint  several  parts  of  his  body 
therewith,  and  gave  directions  for  making  a  posset, 
which  she  made  and  gave  him." 

For  this  idle  story,  the  poor  woman  actually  suf- 
fered death.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  fervent  ar- 
gusents  thus  liberally  used  by  the  orthodox,  the 
eoouDon  people,  though  they  dreaded  even  to  think 
or  ^ak  about  the  Fairies,  by  no  means  unanimously 
Wfaicsced  in  the  doctrine  which  consigned  them  to 
demal  perdition.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
call  them  the  '^  good  people,  and  say  they  live  in 
Tikis  and  forests,  and  on  mountains,  and  shun  great 
cities,  because  of  the  wickedness  acted  therein  :  all 
the  houses  are  blessed  where  they  visit,  for  they  fly 
net.  A  person  would  be  thought  impudently  pro- 
fane, who  should  suffer  his  family  to  go  to  bed,  with- 
out first  having  set  a  tub,  or  pail,  full  of  clean  water, 
for  those  guests  to  bathe  themselves  in,  which  the 
aaliTes  aver  they  constantly  do,  as  soon  as  ever  the 
eyes  o(  the  family  are  closed,  wherever  they  vouch- 
ttfe  to  come.**— Waldbon's  Works^  p.  126.  There 
^  some  curious,  and  perhaps  anomalous  facts,  con- 
ttniag  the  history  of  Fairies,  in  a  sort  of  Cock-lane 
^rrative,  contained  in  a  letter  from  Moses  Pitt  to 
^.  Edward  Fowler,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
l^ated  at  London  in  1696,  and  preserved  in  Mor- 


gan's Pkcmix  Britannicus,  4to,  London,  1783. 
Anne  Jefferies  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Teath, 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  in  1626.  Being  the  daugh- 
tor  of  a  poor  man,  she  resided  as  servant  in  the 
house  of  thenarrator^s  father,  and  waited  upon  the 
narrator  himself,  in  his  childhood.  As  she  was  knit- 
ting stockings  in  an  arbouc  of  the  garden,  ''six  small 
people,  all  in  green  clothes,"  came  suddenly  over  the 
garden-wall ;  at  the  sight  of  whom,  being  much  fright- 
ened, she  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  continued 
so  long  sick,  that  she  became  as  a  changeling,  and 
was  unable  to  walk.  During  her  sickness,  she  fre- 
quently exclaimed,  ^'  They  are  just  gone  out  of  the 
window  1  Do  you  not  see  them  ?  "  These  expres- 
sions, as  she  afterwards  declared,  related  to  their 
disappearing.  During  the  harvest,  when  every  one 
was  employed,  her  mistress  walked  out ;  aud  dread- 
ing that  Anne,  who  was  extremely  weak  and  silly, 
might  injure  herself,  or  the  house,  by  the  fire,  with 
some  difGculty  persuaded  her  to  walk  in  the  orcliard 
till  her  return.  She  accidentally  Inirt  her  leg,  and 
at  her  return  Anne  cured  it,  by  stroking  it  with  her 
hand.  She  appeared  to  be  informed  of  every  parti- 
cular, and  asserted,  that  she  had  this  information 
from  the  Fairies,  who  had  caused  the  misfortune. 
After  this,  she  performed  numerous  cures,  but  would 
never  receive  money  for  them.  From  harvest  time 
to  Christmas,  she  was  fed  by  the  Fairies,  and  eat  no 
other  victuals  but  theirs.  The  narrator  affirms,  that 
lookmg  one  day  through  the  key-hele  of  the  door  of 
her  chamber,  he  saw  her  eating ;  and  that  she  gave 
him  a  piece  of  bread,  which  was  the  most  delicious 
he  ever  tasted.  The  Fairies  always  appeared  to  ber 
in  even  numbers ;  never  less  than  two,  nor  more 
than  eight,  at  a  time.  She  bad  always  sufficient  stock 
of  salves  and  medicines,  and  yet  neither  made  nor 
purchased  any ;  nor  did  she  ever  appear  to  he  in  want 
of  money.  She,  one  day,  gave  a  silver  cup,  contain- 
ing about  a  quart,  to  the  daughter  of  her  mistress,  a 
girl  about  four  years  old,  to  carry  to  her  mother, 
who  refused  to  receive  it.  The  narrator  adds,  that 
he  had  seen  her  dancing  in  the  orchard  among  the 
trees,  and  that  she  informed  him  she  was  then  dan- 
cing with  the  Fairies.  The  report  of  the  strange 
cures  which  she  performed,  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  both  ministers  and  magistrates.  The  minis- 
ters endeavoured  to  persuade  her,  that  the  Fairies  by 
which  she  was  haunted,  were  evil  spirits,  and  that 
she  was  under  the  delusion  of  the  devil.  After  they 
had  left  her,  she  was  visited  by  the  Fairies,  while  in 
great  perplexity,  who  desired  her  to  cause  those  who 
termed  them  evil  spirits,  to  read  that  place  of  Scrip- 
ture, First  Epistle  of  John,  chap.  iv.  1. — Dearly  be- 
loved, believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits^ 
whether  they  are  of  God,  etc.  Though  Anne  Jefferies 
could  not  read,  she  produced  a  Bible  folded  down  at 
this  passage.  By  the  magistrates  she  was  confined 
three  months,  without  food,  in  Bodman  jail,  and  af- 
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terwardfl  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  Justice  Treg- 
eagle.  Before  the  constable  appeared  to  apprehend 
her,  she  was  visited  by  the  Fairies,  who  informed 
her  what  was  intended,  and  advised  her  to  go  with 
him.  When  this  account  was  given,  on  May  i ,  1696, 
she  was  still  alive ;  but  refused  to  relate  any  particu- 
lars of  her  connexion  witk  the  Fairies,  or  the  occa- 
sion on  which  they  deserted  her,  lest  she  should  again 
fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  magistrates. 

Anne  Jefferies*  Fairies  were  not  altogether  sin- 
gular in  maintaining  their  good  character,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  received  opinion  of  the  church.  Aubrey 
and  Lilly,  unquestionably  judges  in  such  matters, 
had  high  opinion  of  these  beings,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  following  succint  and  businesslike  memo- 
randum of  a  ghost-seer.  ^^  Anno  1670.  Not  far  from 
Girencestecwas  an  apparition.  Being  demanded  whe- 
ther a  good  spirit  or  a  bad,  returned  no  answer,  but 
disappeared  with  a  curious  perfume,  and  most  melo- 
,  dious  twang.  M.  W.  Lilly  believes  it  was  a  fairie. 
So  Propertius, 

'Omnia  Gnierat;  (enues  seceMit  in  auras, 
Maiuil  odor,  possu  scire  fuisse  Deam !  * " 

Aubrey's  MUctllaniet^  p.  80. 

Webster  gives  an  account  of  a  person  who  cured 
diseases  by  means  of  a  white  powder.  '^  To  this  I 
shall  only  add  thus  much,  that  the  man  was  accused 
for  invoking  and  calling  upon  evil  spirits,  and  was  a 
very  simple  and  illiterate  person  to  any  man's  judg- 
ment, and  had  formerly  been  very  poor,  but  had  gotten 
some  pretty  little  means  to  maintain  himself,  his  wife, 
and  diverse  small  children,  by  his  cures  done  with 
his  white  powder,  of  which  there  were  sufficient 
proofs ;  and  the  judge  asking  him  how.  he  came  by 
the  powder,  he  told  a  story  to  this  effect :  That  one 
night,  before  day  was  gone,  as  he  was  going  home 
from  his  labour,  being  very  sad  and  full  of  heavy 
thoughts,  not  knowing  how  to  get  meat  and  drink 
for  his  wife  and  children,  he  met  a  fair  weman  in 
fine  clothes,  who  asked  him  why  he  was  so  sad,  and 
he  told  her  that  it  was  by  reason  of  his  poverty ;  to 
which  she  said,  that  if  he  would  follow  her  counsel, 
she  would  help  him  to  that  which  would  serve  to  get 
him  a  good  living ;  to  which  he  said  he  would  con- 
sent with  all  his  heart,  so  it  were  not  by  unlawful 
ways  :  She  told  him  that  it  should  not  be  by  any  such 
ways,  but  by  doing  good,  and  curing  of  sick  people; 
and  so  warning  him  strictly  to  meet  her  there  the 
next  night,  at  the  same  time,  she  departed  from  him, 
and  he  went  home.  And  the  next  night,  at  the  time 
appointed,  he  duly  waited,  and  she  (according  to  pro- 
mise) came,  and  told  him  that  it  was  well  that  he 
came  so  duly,  otherwise  he  had  missed  that  benefit 
that  she  intended  to  do  unto  him,  and  so  bade  him 
follow  her,  and  not  be  afraid.  Thereupon  she  led 
him  to  a  little  hill,  and  she  knocked  three  times,  and 


the  hill  opened,  and  they  went  In,  and  came  to  a  &ir 
hall,  wherein  was  a  Queen  sitting  in  great  state,  and 
many  people  about  her,  and  the  gentlewoman  that 
brought  him  presented  him  to  the  Queen,  and  she 
said  he  was  welcome,  and  bid  the  gentlewoman  give 
him  some  of  the  white  powder,  and  teach  him  how  to 
use  it,  which  she  did,  and  gave  him  a  little  wood  box 
full  of  the  white  powder,  and  bade  him  give  two  or 
three  grains  of  it  to  any  that  were  sick,  and  it  would 
heal  them ;  and  so  she  brought  him  forth  of  the  hill, 
and  so  they  parted.  And,  being  asked  by  the  judge, 
whether  the  place  within  the  hill,  which  he  called  a 
hall,  were  light  or  dark,  he  said,  indifferent,  as  it  is 
with  us  in  the  twilight ;  and  being  asked  how  he  got 
more  powder,  he  said,  when  he  wanted,  be  went  to 
that  hill,  and  knocked  three  times,  and  said  every 
time,  I  am  coming,  I  am  coming,  whereupon  it  opened, 
and  he,  going  in,  was  conducted  by  the  aforesaid  wo- 
man to  the  Queen,  and  so  had  more  pOwder  given 
him.  This  was  the  plain  and  simple  story  (however 
it  may  be  judged  of)  that  he  told  before  the  judge,  the 
whole  court,  and  the  jury ;  and  there  being  to  proofs, 
but  what  cures  he  had  done  to  very  many,  the  jury 
did  acquit  him :  and  I  remember  the  judge  said,  when 
all  the  evidence  was  heard,  that  if  he  were  to  assign 
his  punishment,  he  should  be  whipped  from  thence 
to  Fairy-hall ;  and  did  seem  to  judge  it  to  be  a  delu- 
sion, or  an  imposture."— Wbbsteb's  Diipiaying  of 
Supposed  Witchcraft,  p.  301. 

A  rustic,  also,  whom  Jackson  taxed  with  magical 
practices,  about  1620,  obstinately  denied  that  the 
good  King  of  the  Fairies  had  any  connexion  with  the 
devil ;  and  some  of  the  Highland  seers,  even  in  our 
day,  have  boasted  of  their  intimacy  with  the  elves, 
as  an  innocent  and  advantageous  connexion.  One 
Macoan,  in  Appin,  the  last  person  eminently  gifted 
with  the  second  sight,  professed  to  my  learned  and 
excellent  friend,  Mr.  Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre,  that  he 
owed  his  prophetic  visions  to  their  intervention. 

VL  There  remains  yet  another  cause  to  be  noticed, 
which  seems  to  have  induced  a  considerable  altera- 
tion into  the  popular  creed  of  England,  respecting  Fai- 
ries. Many  poets  o^the  sixteenth  century,  :md,  above 
all,  our  Immortal  Shakspeare,  deserting  the  hackney- 
ed fictions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  soughtfor  machinery, 
in  the  superstitions  of  their  native  country.  ^*  The 
fays,  which  nightly  dance  upon  the  wold,"  were,  an 
interesting  subject,  and  the  creative  imagination  of 
the  bard,  improving  upon  the  vulgar  belief,  assigned 
to  them  many  of  those  fanciful  attributes  and  occupa- 
tions, which  posterity  have  since  associated  with  the 
name  of  Fairy.  In  such  employments,  as  raising 
the  drooping  flower,  and  arranging  the  disordered 
chamber,  the  Fairies  of  South  Britain  gradually  lost 
the  harsher  character  of  the  dwarfs,  or  elves.  Their 
choral  dances  were  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of 
Uie  merry  goblin  PiUk,'  for  whose  freakish  pranks 


*  aobia  GoodfeUow,  or  Hobgoblin,  possesses  the  frolicsome  qua- 
lities of  the  French  Lutin.  For  his  fnU  character,  the  reader  Is 
leCerred  to  (he  Reliquet  of  Ancient  Poetry,    The  proper  llTery  of 


this  siWan  Momns  Is  to  be  found  in  an  old  play.     *•  Enter  Robin 
Goodfellow,  in  a  suit  of  leather,  close  to  his  body,  his  hands  and  ^ . 
face  coloured  russet  colour,  ^rith  a  flaU."— 6rtm  the  collier  of  -m 
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they  exchan^  their  original  mischievous  propaisi- 
ties.  The  Fairies  of  Shakspeare,  Drayton,  and  Men- 
ais,  therefore,  at  first  exquisite  fancy  portraits,  may 
be  considered  as  having  finally  operated  a  change  in 
the  original  which  gave  them  birth.' 

While  the  fays  of  South  Britain  received  such  at- 
tractive and  poetical  embellishments,  those  of  Scot* 
land,  vrho  possessed  no  such  advantage,  retained 
more  of  their  ancient  and  appropriate  character. 
IVrbaps,  also,  the  i^secution  which  these  silvan 
deities  uuderwent,  at  the  instance  of  the  stricter  Pres- 
byterian clergy^  had  its  usual  effect,  in  hardening 
their  dispositions,  or  at  least  in  rendering  them  more 
dreaded,  by  those  among  whom  they  dwelt.  The 
face  of  the  country,  too,  might  have  some  effect ;  as 
we  sbooJd  naturally  attribute  a  less  malicious  dis- 
position, and  a  less  frightful  appearance,  to  the  fays 
who  glide  by  moonlight  through  the  oaks  of  Windsor, 
than  to  those  who  haunt  the  solitary  heaths  and  lofty 
moQDtains  of  the  North.  The  fact  at  least  is  certain; 
and  it  has  not  escaped  a  late  ingenious  traveller  that 
the  character  of  the  Scottish  Fairy  is  more  harsh  and 
terrific  tlian  that  which  is  ascribed  to  the  elves  of 
our  sister  kingdom.— See  Stoddabt's  Fteu^  ofSce- 
meijf  and  Manneti  in  Scotland. 

Some  curious  particulars  concerning  the  Daoine 
Skie,  or  Men  of  Peace,  for  so  the  Highlanders  call 
Fairies,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Gbahame*8  '^  Skeiches 
of  Pictmre$que  Scenery  on  the  Southern  Confines  of 
PeriAskire.'^  They  are,  though  not  absolutely  male- 
volent, believed  to  be  a  peevish,  repining,  and  eu« 
vioQs  race,  who  enjoy,  in  the  subterranean  recesses, 
a  kind  of  shadowy  splendour.  The  Highlanders  are 
at  all  times  unwilling  to  speak  of  them,  but  espe- 
cially on  Friday,  when  their  influence  is  supposed  to 
be  particularly  extensive.  As  they  are  supposed  to 
be  ioTisiUy  present,  they  are  at  all  times  to  be  spoken 
«f  with  respect. 

The  Fairies  of  Scotland  are  represented  as  a  dimi- 
ntive  race  of  beings,  of  a  mixed,  or  rather  dubious 
latiire,  capricious  in  their  dispositions,  and  mischie- 
lOQs  in  their  resentment.  They  inhabit  the  interior 
of  green  hilb,  chiefly  those  of  a  conical  form,  in  Gaelic 
tersed  Sighan,  on  which  they  lead  their  dances  by 
Booaiight ;  Impressing  upon  the  surface  the  marks 
of  circles,  which  sometimes  appear  yellow  and  blasted, 
tooMAiroes  of  a  deep  green  hue ;  and  within  which  it 
is  dangerous  to  sleep,  or  to  be  found  after  sunset. 
The  removal  of  those  large  portions  of  turf,  which 
thnnderbolts  sometimes  scoop  out  of  the  ground  with 
nagidar  regularity,  is  also  ascribed  to  their  agency. 


Cattle,  which  are  suddenly  seized  with  the  cramp,  or 
some  similar  disorder,  are  said  to  be  elf-shot ;  and 
the  approved  cure  is,  to  chafe  the  parts  affected  with 
a  blue  bonnet,  which,  it  may  be  readily  believed, 
often  restores  the  circulation.  The  triangular  flints, 
frequently  found  in  Scotland,  with  which  the  ancient 
inhabitants  probably  barbed  their  shafts,  are  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  weapons  of  Fairy  resentment,  and 
are  termed  elf  arrow-heads.  The  rude  brazen  battle* 
axes  of  the  andents,  commonly  called  celts,  are  also 
ascribed  to  their  manufacture.  But,  like  the  Gothic 
duergar,  their  skill  is  not  confined  to  the  fabrication 
of  arms ;  for  they  are  heard  sedulously  hammering  in 
linns,  precipices,  and  rocky  or  cavernous  situations, 
where,  like  the  dwarfs  of  the  mines  mentioned  by 
Georg.  Agricola,  they  busy  themselves  in  imitating 
the  actions  and  the  various  employments  of  men. 
The  Brook  of  Beaumont,  for  example,  which  passes, 
in  its  course,  by  numerous  linns  and  caverns,  is  no- 
torious for  being  haunted  by  the  Fairies ;  and  the 
perforated  and  rounded  stones  which  are  formed  by 
trituration  in  its  channel,  are  termed,  by  the  vulgar, 
fairy  cups  and  dishes.  A  beautiful  reason  is  assigned 
by  Fletcher  for  the  fays  frequenting  streams  and 
fountains  :  He  tells  us  of 

**  A  Tfrtooui  weU.  aboot  whose  flowery  banks 
The  Dimble-fooled  Fairiea  dance  ttieir  roandi. 
By  (he  pale  moootbiae,  <)<ppiDK  oflcDUmet 
Their  sioieo  childreD.  so  to  make  them  free 
From  dying  flesh  and  doll  mortality." 

Faithful  Sheperdeu, 

It  is  sometimes  accounted  unlucky  to  pass  such 
places,  without  performing  some  ceremony  to  avert 
the  displeasure  of  the  elves.  There  is,  upon  the  top 
of  Minchmuir,  a  mountain  in  Peebles-shire,  a  spring 
called  the  Cheese  Well,  because,  anciently,  those  who 
passed  that  way  were  wont  to  throw  into  it  a  piece 
of  cheese,  as  an  offering  to  the  Fairies,  to  whom  it 
was  consecrated. 

Like  the  feld  elfen  of  the  Saxons,  the  usual  dress 
of  the  Fairies  is  green ;  though  on  the  moors,  they 
have  been  sometimes  observed  in  heath-brown,  or  in 
weeds  dyed  with  the  stoneraw,  or  lichen.*  They 
often  ride  in  invisible  procession,  when  their  pre- 
sence is  discovered  by  the  shrill  ringing  of  their  bridles. 
On  these  occasions,  they  sometimes  borrow  mortal 
steeds ;  and  when  such  are  found  at  morning,  pant- 
ing and  fatigued  in  their  stalls,  with  their  manes  and 
tailsdisbevelled  and  entangled,  the  grooms,  I  presume, 
often  And  this  a  convenient  excuse  for  their  situa- 


Ad  4,  Se£ne  I.     .At  other  limes,  boweYer,  he  Is  pre- 
in  the  Teroal  livery  of  the  eives,  hto  associates :~ 

**  rm».  I  have  made 
SooM  fpMdMs,  sir,  la  vsiw,  which  have  been  cpoke 
By  a  fne«  S»¥t%  GoodftUow^  from  Cbssptlds  coudolt. 
To  mj  fiiibcr't  oMDyray." 

r*«  Ottf  Vslea,  kti  t.  secoc  6. 

*  Ihe  Fairy laodmd  Fairies  of  Spenser  have  no  cooneiion  with 
^  supo^iiioii,  beifls  only  words  used  to  denote  a  Utopian 
of  actkm,  and  imisin^ry  and  allesorical  characters ;  and  the 


ttlle  of  the  **  Fairy  Queen  **  being  probably  suggested  by  die  ellln 
mistress  of  Chancer's  Sir  Thopas.  The  stealing  of  the  Red  Gross 
Knight,  while  a  child,  is  the  only  incident  in  the  poem  which  ap- 
proaches to  the  popular  character  of  the  Fairy :— 

-*'  ▲  Fairy  tb«a  anweetlng  raft ; 

There  as  thou  sicpift  In  taDder  swadllng  band, 
And  her  base  elAii  brood  there  for  thee  left : 
Such  man  do  chaogellngi  call,  so  changed  by  Fairies  tbeft.** 

B«ok  I.  Canio  10. 

I     •  Hence  ttie  hero  of  Oie  ballad  Is  termed  an  "  elfin  grey." 

19 
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tion ;  as  the  «ommoQ  belief  of  the  elves  quaffing  the 
choicest  liquors  in  the  cellars  of  the  rich  (see  the 
story  of  Lord  Duffus,  below)  might  occasionally  cloak 
the  delinquencies  of  an  unfaithful  butler. 

The  Fairies,  besides  their  equestrian  processions, 
are  addicted,  it  would  seem,  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  A  young  sailor,  travelling  by  night  from  Dou- 
glas, in  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  visit  his  sister  residing  in 
Kirk  Merlugh,  heard  the  noise  of  horses,  the  holloa 
of  a  huntsman,  and  the  sound  of  a  horn.  Immediately 
afterwards,  thirteen  horsemen,  dressed  in  green,  and 
gallantly  mounted,  swept  past  him.  Jack  was  so 
muc(i  delighted  with  the  sport,  that  he  followed 
them,  and  enjoyed  the  sound  of  the  horn  for  some 
mii^ ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  arrived  at  his  sister's 
house,  that  he  learned  the  danger  which  he  had  in- 
curred. I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  these  Httle 
personages  are  expert  jockeys,  and  scorn  to  ride  the 
little  Manks  ponies,  though  apparently  well  suited  to 
their  size.  The  exercise,  therefore,  falls  heavily  upon 
the  English  and  Irish  horses,  brought  into  the  Isle 
of  Man.  Mr.  Waldron  was  assured  by  a  gentleman 
of  Ballafletcher,  that  he  had  lost  three  or  four  capital 
hunters  by  tliese  nocturnal  excursions. — Waldbon's 
Works,  p.  132.  Fromi  the  same  author  we  learn,  that 
the  Fairies  sometimes  take  more  legitimate  modes  of 
procuring  horses.  A  person  of  the  utmost  integrity 
inibrmed  hinfi,  that  having  occasion  to  sell  a  horse, 
he  was  accosted  among  the  mountains  by  a  little  gen- 
tleman plainly  dressed,  who  priced  his  horse,  cheap- 
ened him,  and,  after  some  chaffering,  finally  purchased 
him.  No  sooner  had  the  buyer  mounted,  and  paid 
the  price,  than  he  sunk  through  the  earth,  horse  and 
man,  to  the  astonishment  and  terror  of  the  seller ;  who 
experienced,  however,  no  inconvenience  from  dealing 
with  so  extraordinary  a  purdiaser.' — Ibid,  p.  135. 

It  is  hoped  the  reader  will  receive,  with  due  res- 
pect, these,  and  similar  stories,  told  by  Mr.  Waldron ; 
for  he  himself,  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  informs 
us,  ^'  as  to  circles  in  grass,  and  the  impression  of 
small  feet  among  the  snow,  I  cannot  deny  but  I  have 
seen  them  frequently,  and  once  thought  I  heard  a 
^whistle,  as  though  in  my  ear,  when  nobody  that 
could-  make-it  was  near  me.*'  In  this  passage  there 
is  a  mirious  picture  of  the  contagious  effects  of  a  su- 
perstitious atmosphere.  Waldron  had  lived  so  long 
among  the  Manks,  that  he  was  persuaded  to  believe 
their  legends. 

The  worthy  Captain  George  Burton  communicated 
ta  Richard  Bovet,  gent.,  author  of  the  interesting 
work,  entitled  ^^  Pandaemonium,  or  the  Devil's 
Cloister  Opened,"  the  following  singular  account 
of  a  lad  called  the  Fairy  Boy  of  Leitb,  who,  it 
seems,  acted  as  a  drummer  to  the  elves,  who  weekly 


hekl  rendezvous  in  the  Calton  Hill,  near  Edinburgh. 

^^  About  fifteen  years  since,  having  business  that 
detained  me  for  some  time  at  Leith,  which  is  near 
Edinburgh,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  I  often  met 
some  of  my  acquaintance  at  a  certain  house  there, 
where  we  used  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  for  our  re- 
fection ;  the  woman  which  kept  the  house  was  of  bo- 
nest  reputation  among  the  neighbours,  which  made 
me  give  the  more  attention  to  what  she  told  me  one 
day  about  a  fairy  boy,  (as  they  called  him)  who  lived 
about  that  town.  She  had  given  me  so  strange  an 
account  of  him,  that  I  desired  her  I  might  see  him 
the  first  opportunity,  which  she  promised ;  and  not 
long  after,  passing  that  way,  she  told  me  there  was 
the  fairy  boy,  but  a  little  before  I  came  by;  and, 
casting  her  eye  into  the  street,  said,  Look  you,  sir, 
yonder  he  is  at  play  with  those  other  boys ;  and  de- 
signing him  to  me,  I  went,  and,  by  smooth  words, 
and  a  piece  of  money,  got  him  to  come  into  the  bouse 
with  me ;  where  in  the  presence  of  divers  people,  I 
demanded  of  him  several  astrological  questions,  which 
he  answered  with  great  subtilty ;  and,  through  all 
his  discourse,  carried  it  with  a  cunning  much  above 
his  years,  which  seemed  not  to  exceed  ten  or  eleven. 

''*'  He  seemed  to  make  a  motion  like  drumming  upon 
the  table  with  his  fingers,  upon  which  I  asked  him. 
Whether  he  could  beat  a  drum  ?  To  which  he  replied. 
Yes,  sir,  as  well  as  any  man  in  Scotland;  for  every 
Thursday  night  I  beat  all  points  to  a  sort  of  people 
that  used  to  meet  under  yonder  hill,  (pointing  to  the 
great  hill  between  Edenborough  and  Leith.)  How, 
boy  ?  quoth  I,  What  company  have  you  there  ?  There 
are,  sir,  (said  he,)  a  great  company  both  of  men  and 
women,  and  they  are  entertained  with  many  sorts  of 
musick,  besides  my  drum ;  they  have,  besides,  plenty 
of  variety  of  meats  and  wine,  and  many  times  we  are 
carried  into  France  or  Holland  in  a  night,  and  return 
again,  and  whilst  we  are  there,  we  enjoy  all  the 
pleasures  the  country  doth  afford.  I  demanded  of  him 
how  they  got  under  that  hill  ?  To  which  he  replied, 
that  there  was  a  great  pair  of  gates  that  opened  to 
them,  though  they  were  invisible  to  others ;  and  that 
within  there  were  brave  large  rooms,  as  well  accom- 
modated as  most  in  Scotland.— I  then  asked  him, 
how  I  should  know  what  he  said  to  be  true  ?  Upon 
which  be  told  me  he  would  read  my  fortune,  saying, 
I  should  have  two  wives,  and  that  he  saw  the  forms 
of  them  sitting  on  my  shoulders;  that  both  would  be 
very  handsome  women.  As  he  was  thus  speaking,  a 
woman  of  the  neighbourhood  coming  into  the  room, 
demanded  of  him.  What  her  fortune  should  be  ?  He 
told  her  that  she  had  two  bastards  before  she  was 
married,  which  put  her  in  such  a  rage,  that  she  desired 
not  to  hear  the  rest. 


>  [ "  Under  each  of  these  six  heads  of  dissertalion,  a  number  of 
carious  oat-of-the-way  reiaUons  are  compiled  from  the  forgotten 
repositories  of  (abalous  marvels.  Many  oftk&m  wiil  seroe  tor  Uie 
story  of  future  b.illads,  aud  the  decoration  of  yet  unviitten  me- 
trical romances.  They  constitute  Uic  elcneats  of  BriUsh  myllio- 
logy  ;  and  in  the  hawU  of  a  Modern  Ovid,  may  be  shapei i  Into  a 


wild  catalegve  of  metamorphoses,  Into  amnsing  anecdotes  of  sor- 
cery, fabierles  of  romance,  or  tales  of  wonder,  intio  a  Thoiuand 
and  One  Nights'  Entertainment^  or  golden  legends  of  shoddering 
astonishment.*'— o-i/jcal  Review,  Norember,  1805.— There  is 
something  here  as  much  the  spirit  of  prophecy  as  of  criticism. 

—ED.] 
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*'The  wcnnair  of  the  house  told  me  that  all  the 
people  io  Scotland  could  not  keep  him  from  the  ren- 
dezvous on  Thursday  night;  upon  which,  by  promi- 
sing him  some  more  money,  I  got  a  promise  of  him 
to  meet  me  at  the  same  place,  in  the  afternoon,  tlie 
Thursday  following,  and  so  dismist  him  at  that 
time.  The  boy  came  again,  at  the  place  and  time  ap- 
pointed, and  I  had  prevailed  with  some  friends  to 
continue  with  me  (if  possible)  to  prevent  his  moving 
that  night.  He  was  placed  between  us,  and  an- 
swered many  questions,  until,  about  eleven  of  the 
clock,  be  was  got  away  unperceived  by  the  company; 
but  I,  suddenly  missing  him,  hasted  to  the  door, 
and  took  hold  of  him,  and  so  returned  him  into  the 
same  room;  we  all  watched  him,  and,  of  a  sudden,  he 
was  again  got  out  of  doors ;  I  followed  him  close,  and 
lie  made  a  noise  in  the  street,  as  if  he  had  been  set 
upon ;  bat  from  that  time  I  could  never  see  him. 

"  Geobge  Burton." 

Pandemonium,  or  the  DeviVi  Cloister.  By  Richard 
Bovet,  Gent.  London.  1684,  p.  172. 

From  the  History  of  the  Irish  Bards,  by  Mr. 
Walker,  and  from  the  glossary  subjoined  to  the  lively 
and  ingenious  Tale  of  Castle  Rackrent,  we  learn,  that 
the  same  ideas  concerning  Fairies  are  current  among 
the  vu\gar  in  that  country.  The  latter  authority 
mentions  their  inhabiting  the  ancient  tumuli,  called 
barrows,  and  their  abstracting  mortals.  They  are 
termed  ''  the  good  people ;  *'  and  when  an  eddy  of 
wind  raises  loose  dust  and  sand,  the  vulgar  believe 
that  it  announces  a  Fairy  procession,  and  bid  God 
speed  their  journey. 

The  Scottish  Fairies,  in  like  manner,  sometintes 
reside  in  subterranean  abodes,  in  the  vicinity  of  human 
habitacions,or,  according  to  the  popular  phrase,  under 
the  ^*  door-stane,"  or  threshold ;  in  which  situation, 
they  sometimes  establish  anr  intercourse  with  men, 
kf  borrowing  and  lending,  and  other  kindly  offices. 
In  this  capacity  they  are  termed  *'  the  good  neigh- 
boors,*^  '  from  supplying  privately  the  wants  of  their 
&icDds,  and  assisting  them  in  all  their  transactions, 
vhtle  their  favours  are  concealed.  Of  this  the  tradi- 
tiooary  story  of  Sir  Godfrey  Maoculloch  forms  a  cu- 
lioos  example. 

As  this  Gallovidian  gentleman  was  taking  the  air 
oo  horseback,  near  his  own  house,  he  was  suddenly 
aoeasted  by  a  little  old  man  arrayed  in  green,  and 
imnited  upon  a  white  palfrey.    After  mutual  salu- 


tation, the  old  man  gave  Sir  Godfrey  to  understand, 
that  he  resided  under  his  habitation,  and  that  he  had 
great  reason  to  complain  of  the  direction  of  a  drain, , 
or  common  sewer,  which  emptied  itself  directly  into 
his  chamber  of  dais. '  Sir  Godfrev  Macculloch  was 
a  good  deal  startled  at  this  extraordinary  complaint ; 
but,  guessing  the  nature  of  the  being  he  had  to  deal 
with,  he  assured  the  old  man,  with  great  courtesy, 
that  the  direction  of  the  drain  should  be  altered ;  and 
caused  it  to  be  done  accordingly.  Many  years  after- 
ward, Sir  Godfrey  had  the  misfortune  to  kill,  in  a 
fray,  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  ap- 
prehended, tried,  and  condemned. '  The  scaffold, 
upon  which  his  head  was  to  be  struck  off,  was  erected 
on  the  Castle  bill  of  Edinburgh ;  but  hardly  had  he 
reached  the  fatal  spot,  when  the  old  man  upon  his 
white  palfrey,  pressed  through  the  crowd,  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning.  Sir  Godfrey,  at  his  command, 
sprung  on  behind  him ;  the  **  good  neighbour  "  spurred 
his  horse  down  the  steep  bank,  and  neither  he  nor  the . 
criminal  was  ever  again  seen. 

The  most  formidable  attribute  of  the  elves,  was  the 
practice  of  carrying  away  and  exchanging  children, 
and  that  of  stealing  human  souls  from  their  bodies. 
^^  A  persuasion  prevails  among  the  ignorant,'*  says 
the  author  of  a  MS.  history  of  Moray,  that  **  in  a  con-  ^ 
sumptive  disease,  the  Fairies  steal  away  the  soul,  and 
put  the  soul  of  a  Fairy  in  the  room  of  it."  This  be- 
lief prevails  chiefly  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Scot- 
land, where  a  practice,  apparently  of  druidical  origin, 
is  used  to  avert  the  danger.  In  the  increase  of  the 
March  moon,  withes  of  oak  and  ivy  are  cut,  and 
twisted  into  wreaths  or  circles,  which  they  preserve 
till  next  March.  After  that  period,  when  persons  are 
consumptive,  or  children  hectic,  they  cause  them  to 
pass  thrice  through  these  circles.  In  other  cases  the 
cure  was  more  rough,  and  at  least  as  dangerous  as 
the  disease,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  ex- 
tract : — 

^' There  is  one  thing  remarkable  in  this  parish  of 
Suddie,  (in  Inverness-shire,)  which  I  think  proper  to 
mention.  There  is  a  small  bill  N.  W.  from  the  church, 
commonly  called  Therdy  Hill,  or  Hill  of  Therdie^ 
as  some  term  it;  on  the  top  of  whicli  there  is'^a  well, 
which  I  had  the  curiosity  to  view,  because  of  the  se- 
veral reports  concerning  it.  When  children  happen 
to  be  sick,  and  languish  long  in  their  malady,  so  that 
they  almost  turn  skeletons,  the  common  people  ima- 


tiiis  eptUiet  is  onlr  one  example,  among  many,  of  the 

ednne  cirHiif  wbich  the  vulgar  in  ScoUand  use  towards  spirits  of 

<4Mmh.  or  erea  a  detenninedly  mischievous,  nature.    The  arcli- 

iotf  kkumif  is  oiun  distinguished  by  the  softened  title  of  Uie 

"fBotaao.**    ThI*  epithet,  so  applied,  most  sound  strange  to.  a 

a^hau  tMT  i  bat*  as  the  phrase  bears  farious  interpretations,  ac- 

«Nbtt  to  the  places  where  It  is  used,  so,  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 

^fmdmtan  of  such  a  flaee  signifies  the  tenant,  or  life-renter,  in 

<|9«<tfiuo  lo  tbe  laird,  or  proprietor.    Hence,  the  devil  is  termed 

^BoodiiMD    or  teoant,  of  the  hifemal  regions.    In  the  book  of 

^Caivctiai  Kirk,  f^i^  tt*7f  ^^'^v  mention  is  made  of  **the 

il^yopg  acit  io  Garioch,  and  dyvers  parts  of  the 

Mnot  laboartni  »  parcel  of  gnmnd  dcdieated  to  the  devil, 

title  of  tlie  Cmd'Man^t  crofir   Lord  Hailes  coojeo- 


tured  this  to  have  been  Uie  iemnos  adjoining  to  some  ancient  Pagan 
temple.  The  qnavowed,  but  obvious,  purpose  of  ihls  practice,  was 
to  avert  the  destructive  rage  of  Satan  fi-om  the  neighbouring  pos- 
sessions. U  required  various  fblminatiou  ot  the  General  Assera-^ 
Uy  of  the  Kirk  Io  abolish  a  practice  bordering  so  nearly  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Kagi. 

>  Tfie  best  chamber  was  thus  currently  denominated  in  Scotland, 
(h>m  the  French  dnis,  signifying  that  part  of  the  ancient  balls  which 
was  elevated  above  the  rest,  and  covered  with  a  canopy.  Tlie  turf'* 
seats,  which  occupy  tlie  suouy  side  of  a  cottage  wail,  are  also  term- 
ed the  (tots. 

^  Jn'this  particular,  tradiUon  coincide*  with  Uie  real  fact;  Uie- 
trial  took  place  in  4697. 
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gine  they  are  taken  away  (at  last  the  substance)  by 
spirits,  called  Fairies,  and  the  shadow  left  with  them ; 
so,  at  a  particular  season  in  summer,  they  leave  them 
all  night,  themselves  watching  at  a  distance,  near  this 
well,  and  this  they  imagine  will  either  end  or  mend 
ihem ;  they  say  many  more  do  recover  than  do  not. 
Yea,  an  honest  tenant  who  lives  hard  by  it,  and 
whom  I  had  the  curiosity  to  discourse  about  it,  told 
n)e  it  has  recovered  some,  who  were  about  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age,  and  to  his  certain  knowledge,  they 
bring  adult  persons  to  it;  for,  as  he  was  passing  one 
dark  night,  he  heard  groanings,  and,  coming  to  the 
well,  he  found  a  man,  who  had  been  long  sick, 
wrapped  in  a  plaid,  so  that  he  could  scarcely  move, 
a  stake  being  fixed  in  the  earth,' with  a  rope,  or  tedder, 
that  was  about  the  plaid ;  he  had  no  sooner  inquired 
what  he  was,  but  be  conjured  him  to  loose  him,  and 
out  of  sympathy  he  was  pleased  to  slacken  that 
wherein  he  was,  as  I  may  so  speak,  swaddled;  but,  if 
I  right  remember,  he  signiGed,  he  did  not  recover." 
— Account  of  Ike  Parish  of  Suddie,  apud  MACFAa- 
LANB*s  mS. 

According  to  the  earlier  doctrine,  concerning  the 
original  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  power  of 
demons  over  infants  had  been  long  reckoned  consider- 
able, in  the  period  intervening  between  birth  and  bap- 
tism. During  this  period,  therefore,  children  were 
believed  to  be  particularly  liable  to  abstraction  by  the 
fairies,  and  mothers  chiefly  dreaded  th^  substitution 
of  changelings  in  the  place  of  their  own  offspring. 
Various  monstrous  charms  existed  in  Scotland,  for 
procuring  the  restoration  of  a  child  which  had  been 
thus  stolen ;  but  the  most  efHcacious  of  them  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  the  roasting  of  the  supposititious  chikl 
upon  tlie  live  embers,  when  it  was  believed  it  would 
vanish,  and  the  true  child  appear  in  tlie  place,  whence 
it  had  been  originally  abstracted. '  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  this  experiment  could  now  be  made  without 
the  animadversion  of  the  law.  Even  that  which  is 
prescribed  in  the  following  legend  is  rather  too  hazar- 
dous for  modern  use. 

^^  A  certain  woman  having  put  out  her  chikl  to 
nurse  in  the  country,  found,  when  she  came  to  take 
it  iioiiic,  that  i^  form  was  so  much  altered  that  she 
scarce  knew  it;  nevertheless,  notkncwing  nhat  time 
might  do,  took  it  home  for  her  own.  But  when, 
after  some  years,  it  could  neither  speak  nor  go,  the 
poor  woman  was  fain  to  carry  it,  with  much  trouble, 
in  her  arms ;  and  one  day,  a  poor  man  coming  to  the 
door,  ^  God  bless  you,  mistress,'  said  he,  ^  and  your 
poor  child ;  be  pleased  to  bestow  something  on  a  poor 
man.' — '  Ah !  this  child,'  replied  she,  Ms  the  cause  of 
all  my  sorrow,'  and  related  what  had  happened,  add- 
ing, moreover,  that  she  thought  it  changed,  and  none 
of  her  child.  The  old  man,  whom  years  had  rendered 
more  prudent  in  such  matters,  told  her,  to  find  out 


th^  truth,  she  should  make  a  clear  fire,  sweep  the 
hearth  very  clean,  and  place  the  child  fast  in  his  chair, 
that  he  might  not  fall,  before  it,  and  break  a  dozen 
eggs,  and  place  the  four-and-twenty  half-shells  before 
it ;  then  go  out,  and.  listen  at  the  door  :  for,  if  the 
chikl  spoke,  it  was  certainly  a  changeling;  and  then 
she  should  carry  it  out,  and  leave  it  on  the  dunghill 
to  cry,  and  not  to  pity  it,  till  she  heard  its  voice  no 
more.  The  woman ,  having  done  all  things  according 
to  these  words,  heard  the  child  say, '  Seven  years 
old  was  I  before  I  came  to  the  nurse,  and  four  years 
have  I  lived  since,  and  never  saw  so  many  milk  pans 
before.'  So  the  woman  took  it  up,  and  left  it  upon 
the  dunghill  to  cry,  and  not  to  be  pitied,  till  at  last 
she  thought  the  voice  went  up  into  the  air;  and  com- 
ing, found  there  her  own  natural  and  well-favoured 
child. "-^BOS£*s  Provincial  Glossary^  quoted  from 
"  A  Pleasant  Treatise  on  Witchcraft." 

The  most  mipute  and  authenticated  account  of  an 
exchanged  child  is  to  be  found  in  Waldron's  Isle  of 
Man,  a  book  from  which  I  have  derived  much  legen- 
dary information.  ^'I  was  prevailed  upon  myself," 
says  that  author,  ^^  to  go  and  see  a  child,  who,  they 
told  me,  was  one  of  these  diangelings,  and,  indeed, 
must  own,  was  not  a  little  surprised,  as  well  as 
shocked,  at  the  sight.  IVotliing  under  heaven  could 
have  a  more  beautiful  face;  but  though  between  five 
and  six  years  old,  and  seemingly  heattby,  be  was  so 
far  from  being  able  to  walk  or  stand,  that  he  could 
not  so  much  as  move  any  one  joint ;  his  limbs  were 
vastly  long  for  his  age,  but  smaller  than  any  infant's 
of  six  months ;  his  complexion  was  perfectly  delicate, 
and  he  had  the  finest  hair  in  the  world.  He  never 
spoke  nor  cried,  ate  scarce  any  thing,  and  was  very 
seldom  seen  to  smile ;  but  if  any  one  called  him  a 
fairy-elf,  he  would  frown,  and  fix  his  eyes  so  earnestly 
on  those  who  said  it,  as  if  he  would  look  them  through. 
His  mother,  or  at  least  his  supposed  mother,  being  very 
poor,  frequently  went  out  a  chareing,  and  left  him  a 
whole  day  together.  The  neighbours,  out  of  curiosity, 
have  often  looked  in  at  the  window,  to  see  how  he 
behaved  while  alone;  which,  whenever  they  did,  they 
were  sure  to  find  him  laughing,  and  in  fhe  utmost 
delight.  This  made  them  judge  that  he  was  not  with- 
out company,  more  pleasing  to  him  than  any  mortals 
could  be ;  and  what  made  this  conjecture  seem  the 
more  reasonable,  was,  that  if  he  were  left  ever  so 
dirty,  the  woman,  at  her  return,  saw  him  with  a  clean 
face,  and  his  hair  combed  with  the  utmost  exactness 
and  nicety."— P.  128. 

Waldron  gives  another  account  of  a  poor  woman, 
to  whose  offspring,  it  would  seem,  the  Fairies  had 
taken  a  special  fancy.  A  few  nights  after  she  was 
delivered  of  her  first  child,  the  family  were  alarmed 
by  a  dreadful  cry  of  '*  Fire !  "  All  flew  to  the  door, 
while  the  mother  lay  trembling  in  bed,  unable  to 


*  Less  perilous  recipes  were  sometimes  used.  Tbe  editor  is 
possessed  of  a  small  relic,  termed  by  tradition  a  load-stooe,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  was  supposed  to  preserve  pregnant  women  from 
the  power  of  demoos,  and  oUier  dangers  incidental  lo  Uieir  situa- 


tion. It  has  been  carefullr  preserveii  for  several  genenilians, ' 
often  pledged  for  considerable  sums  of  money,  aad  unllonBly 
deemed  from  a  belief  in  its  efficacy. 
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Intact  her  iafant,  which  wa$  snatched  from  the 
bed  by  an  invisible  hand.  Fortunately,  the  return  of 
the  gossips,  after  the  causeless  alarm,  disturbed  the 
Fairies,  who  dropped  the  child,  which  was  found 
sprawling  and  shrieking  upon  the  threshold.  At  the 
good  woofian's  second  aceouchemenU  a  tumult  was 
heard  in  the  cowhouse,  which  drew  thither  the  whole 
assistants.  They  returned,  when  they  found  that  all 
was  quiet  among  the  cattle,  and  lo!  the  second  child 
had  been  carried  from  the  bed,  and  dropped  in  the 
middle  of  the  lane.  But,  upon  the  third  occurrence 
of  the  same  kind,  the  company  were  again  decoyed 
out  of  the  sick  woman's  chamber  by  a  false  alarm, 
leaTiog  only  a  nurse,  who  was  detained  by  the  bonds 
of  sleep.  On  this  last  occasion,  the  mother  plainly 
saw  her  child  removed,  thougli  the  meahs  were  in* 
Tjfiihle.  She  screamed  for  assistance  to  the  nurse; 
but  the  old  lady  bad  partaken  too  deeply  of  the  cor- 
dials which  circulate  upon  such  joyful  occasions,  to 
beeasil?  awakened.  In  short,  the  child  was  this 
time  fairly  carried  off,  and  a  withered,  deformed 
oreatare  left  in  its  stead,  quite  naked,  with  the  clothes 
of  the  abstracted  infant,  rolled  in  a  bundle,  by  its 
side.  This  creature  lived  nii^e  years,  ate  nothing  but 
a  few  herbs,  and  neither  spoke,  stood,  walked,  nor 
performed  any  other  functions  of  mortality;  resem- 
bling, in  all  respects,  the  changeling  already,  men* 
tioned. — Waldbobj's  Workt,  ibid. 

But  the  power  of  the  Fairies  was  not  conflned  to 
imefanstened  children  alone ;  it  was  supposed  fre- 
^BfiDtly  to  be  extended  to  full-grown  persons,  espe- 
cially such  as  in  an  unludiy  hour  were  devoted  to 
the  devil  by  the  execration  of  parents  and  of  masters; ' 
or  those  who  were  found  asleep  under  a  rock,  or  on 
a  green  hill,  belonging  to  the  Fajries,  after  sunset, 
or,  finally,  to  those  who  unwarily  joined  their  orgies. 
A  tradition  existed,  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
ODooeniiog  au  ancestor  of  the  noble  family  of  Dufifus, 
who,  ^*  walking  abroad  in  the  fields,  near  to  his  own 
boQse,  was  suddenly  carried  away,  and  found  the 
aext  day  at  Paris  in  the  French  king's  cellar,  with  a 
■her  cop  in  his  hand.  Being  brought  into  the  king's 
praeoce,  and  questioned  by  him  who  he  was,  and 
how  he  came  thither,  he  told  his  name,  his  country, 
ad  the  place  of  his  residence;  and  that,  on  such  a 
dnr  of  the  mooth,  which  proved  to  he  the  day  imme- 
iiatdr  preceding,  being  iu  the  fields,  he  heard  the 
noise  of  a  whirlwind,  and  of  voices,  crying,  ^  Horse 
nd  Bollock ! '  (this  is  the  word  which  the  Fairies  are 
said  to  ase  when  they  remove  from  any  place), 
whereupon  he  cried  ^  Horse  and  Haltock^  also,  and 
vas  immediately  caught  up  and  transported  through 
Ibeair,  by  the  Fairies,  to  that  place,  where,  after  he 
had  drank  heartily,  he  fell  asleep,  and  before  he  woke, 
^mt  of  the  company  were  gone,  and  had  left  him 


in  the  posture  wherein  he  was  found.  It  is  said  the 
Ring  gave  him  the  cup  which  was  found  in  his  hand, 
and  dismissed  him."  The  narrator  affirms,  ^^  that 
the  cup  was  still  preserved,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Fairy  cup"  He  adds,  that  Mr.  Steward,  tutor 
to  the  then  Lord  Duffus,  had  informed  him,  that, 
"  when  a  boy  at  the  school  of  Forres,  he  and  his 
school-fellows  were  upon  a  time  whipping  their  tops 
in  the  churchyard,  before  the  door  of  the  church, 
when,  though  the  day  was  calm,  they  heard  a  noise 
of  a  wind,  and  at  some  distance  saw  the  small  dust 
begin  to  rise  and  turp  round,  which  motion  conti- 
nued advancing  till  it  came  to  the  place  where  they 
were,  whereupon  they  began  to  bless  themselves ;  hut 
one  of  their  number  being,  it  seems,  a  little  more 
bold  and  confident  than  his  companions,  said  ^  Horse 
and  Hattock  with  my  top,*  and  immediately  they  all 
saw  the  top  lifted  op  from  the  ^ound,  but  could  not 
see  which  way  it  was  carried,  by  reason  of  a  cloud 
of  dust  which  was  raised  at  the  same  time.  They 
sought  for  the  top  all  about  the  place  where  it  was 
taken  up,  but  in  vain ;  and  it  was  found  afterwards 
in  the  churchyard,  on  the  other  side  of  the  church." 
<--Tbis  puerile  legend  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  a 
learned  gentleman  in  Scotland,  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  dated 
15th  March,  1695,  published  in  Aubrey's  Miscella^ 
nies,  p.  158. 

P«otwithstanding  the  special  example  of  Lord  Duf- 
fus, and  of  the  top,  it  is  the  common  opinion,  that 
persons,  falling  under  the  power  of  the  Fairies,  were 
only  allowed  to  revisit  the  haunts  of  men,  after  seven 
years  had  expired.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  more, 
they  again  disappeared,  after  which  they  were  seldom 
seen  among  mortals.  The  accounts  they  gave  of  tlieir 
situation  differ  in  some  particulars.  Sometimes  they 
were  represented  as  leading  a  life  of  constant  rest- 
lessness, and  wandering  by  moonlight.  According 
to  others,  they  inhabited  a  pleasant  region,  where, 
however,  their  situation  was  rendered  horrible,  by 
the  sacrifice-  of  one  or  more  individuals  to  the  devil 
every  seventh  year.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned 
in  Alison  Pearson's  indictment,  and  in  the  Tale  of 
(he  Young  Tamtane,  where  it  is  termed,  **the  paying 
the  kane  to  hell,"  or,  according  to  some  recita- 
tions, *^the  teind,"  or  tenth.  This  is  the  popular 
reason  assigned  for  the  desire  of  the  Fairies  to  ah« 
stract  young  children,  as  substitutes  for  tliemsdvea 
in  this  dreadful  tribute.  Concerning  the  mode  of 
winning,  or  recovering,  persons  abstracted  by  tho 
Fairies,  tradition  ditTers ;  but  the  popular  opinion, 
contrary  to  what  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
tale,  supposes,  that  the  recovery  must  be  effected 
within  a  year  and  a  day,  to  be  held  legal  in  the  Fairy 
court.  This  feat,  which  was  reckoned  an  enterpriso 
of  equal  difficulty  and  danger,  could  only  be  accom-^ 


Idea  it  noi  peeallr  to  Uie  GoUiio  tribes,  but  extends  to 
^tf  Slavic  origin,  Tooke  {History  ofBustia,  vo!.  I.  p.  100) 
*^  UuC  the  Jjtwmir"  peasants  believe  the  oocturaal  demoo 
»ih>Dii  ^  bjve  tfceo  a  child,  whom  Uie  devil  stole  oHt  of  the 
^^  of  iu  oicitlier.  Iiecause  she  had  coned  it.    They  aho  anert , 


thai  if  an  execration  against  a  child  be  spolicn  in  an  evil  hoar,  th& 
child  is  carried  off  by  the  devil.  The  beings,  so  stolen,  are  neither 
fiends  nor  men ;  they  are  invisible,  and  afraid  of  the  Cross  and  holy 
water;  hot,  on  the  other  hand,  in  thetr  natnre  and  dispositions 
they  reseoibte  mankind,  whom  they  lore,  and  rarely  injure. 


ISO 
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plished  on  Hallowe^en,  at  the  great  annual  procession 
of  the  Fairy  court.'  Of  this  procession  the  follow- 
ing description  is  found  in  Montgomery's  Flyling 
against  Polwart,  apud  WaUtm's  coUeclion  of  ScoU 
Poems,  1790,  Part  III.  p.  12. 

**  In  the  liioder  end  of  harvest,  on  All-baUowe'en, 

T^'hen  our  good  neighbours  doia  ride,  if  I  read  right. 
Some  buckled  on  a  bunewand,  and  some  on  a  bean. 

Ay  troltand  In  troups  from  the  twilight; 
Some  saidled  a  she-ape,  all  gralhed  Into  green. 

Some  hobland  on  a  hemp-stalk,  hovand  to  the  higbt; 
The  King  of  Pbarie  and  his  ooart,  with  the  Elf  Queen, 

Witti  many  elfish  Incubus  was  ridand  that  night. 
There  an  elf  on  an  ape,  an  ursel  begat, 

Into  a  pot  by  Pomathome; 
That  bratciiart  in  a  busse  was  bom ; 

They  faiid  a  monster  on  the  mom, 
War  faced  nor  a  cat.*' 

The  catastrophe  of  Tamlane  terminated  more  suc- 
cessfully than  that  of  other  attempts,  which  tradition 
stilt  records.  The  wife  of  a  farmer  in  Lothian  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  Fairies,  and,  during  the  year 
of  probation,  repeatedly  appeared  on  Sunday,  in  the 
midst  of  her  children,  combing  their  hair.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  she  was  accosted  by  her  husband  *, 
when  she  related  to  him  the  unfortunate  event  which 
had  separated  tliem,  instructed  him  by  what  means 
he  might  win  her,  and  exhorted  him  to  exert  all  his 
courage,  since  her  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  de- 
pended on  the  success  of  his  attempt.  The  farmer,  who 
ardently  loved  his  wife,  set  out  on  Hallowe'en,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  a  plot  of  furze,  waited  impatiently  for 
the  procession  of  the  Fairies.  At  the  ringing  of  the 
Fairy  bridles,  and  the  wild  unearthly  sound  which 
accompanied  the  cavalcade,  his  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  suffered  the  ghostly  train  to  pass  by  without  in- 
terruption. When  the  last  had  rode  past,  the  whole 
troop  vanished,  with  loud  shouts  of  laughter  and  exul- 
tation; among  which  he  plainly  discovered  the  voice 
of  his  wife,  lamenting  that  he  had  lost  her  for  ever. 

A  similar,  but  real  incident,  took  place  at  the  town 
of  North  Berwick,  within  the  memory  of  man.  The 
wife  of  a  man  above  the  lowest  class  of  society,  being 
left  alone  in  the  house  a  few  days  after  delivery,  was 
attacked  and  carried  off  by  one  of  those  convulsion- 
fits,  incident  to  her  situation.  Upon  the  return  of 
the  family,  who  had  been  engaged  in  haymaking,  or 
harvest,  they  found  the  corpse  much  disGgured.  This 


circumstance,  the  natural  consequence  of  her  disease, 
led  some  of  the  spectators  to  think  that  she  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  Fairies,  and  that  the  body  before 
tliem  was  some  elfin  deception.  The  husband,  pro- 
bably, paid  little  attention  to  this  opinion  at  the  time. 
The  body  was  interred,  and  after  a  decent  time  had 
elapsed,  finding  his  domestic  affairs  absolutely  re- 
quired female  superintendence,  the  widower  paid  his 
addresses  to  a  yoimg  woman  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  recollection,  however,  of  his  former  wife,  whom 
he  had  tenderly  loved,  haunted  his  slumbers;  and, 
one  morning,  he  came  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
in  the  utmost  dismay,  declaring  that  she  had  ap- 
peared to  him  the  preceding  night,  informed  him  that 
she  was  a  captive  in  Fairy  Land,  and  conjured  him 
to  attempt  her  deliverance.  She  directed  him  to 
bring  the  minister  and  certain  other  persons,  whom 
she  named,  to  her  grave  at  midnight.  Her  body 
was  then  to  be  dug  up,  and  certain  prayers  recited ; 
after  which  the  corpse  was  to  become  animated,  and 
fly  from  them.  One  of  the  assistants,  the  swiftest 
runner  in  the  parish,  was  to  pursue  the  body;  and, 
if  he  was  able  to  seize  it,  before  it  had  thrice  en- 
circled the  church,  the  rest  were  to  come  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  detain  it,  in  spite  of  the  struggles  it 
should  use,  and  the  various  sliapes  into  which  it 
might  be  transformed.  The  redemption  of  the  ab- 
stracted person  was  then  to  become  complete.  The 
minister,  a  sensible  man,  argued  with  his  parishioner 
upon  the  indecency  and  absurdity  of  what  was  pro- 
posed, and  dismissed  him.  Next  Sunday, .the  banns 
being  for  the  first  time  proclaimed  betwixt  the  wi- 
dower and  his  new  bride,  his  former  wife,  very  na- 
turally, took  the  opportunity  of  the  following  night 
to  make  him  another  visit,  yet  more  terrific  than  the 
former.  She  upbraided  him  with  his  Incredulity,  his 
fickleness,  and  his  want  of  affection ;  and  to  con- 
vince him  that  her  appearance  was  no  aerial  illusion, 
she  gave  suck,  in  his  presence,  to  her  youngest  cfiild. 
The  man,  under  the  greatest  horror  of  mind,  had 
again  recourse  to  the  pastor;  and  his  ghostly  coun- 
sellor fell  upon  an  admirable  expedient  to  console 
him.  This  was  nothing  less  than  dispensing  with 
the  formal  solemnity  of  banns,. and  marrying  him, 
without  an  hour's  delay,  to  the  young  woman  ta 
whom  he  was  affianced ;  after  which  no  spectre  again 
disturbed  his  repose.' 


'  See  the  inimitable  poem  of  i7a//oi«e*en— 

*'  Upon  that  nlgbt,  wben  Fairies  llgbt 
On  Cawills  Downan  daiica ; 
Or  o'er  ttie  leas.  In  splendid  biaie,    ' 
On  stately  coaraen  prance,"  etc.— Boms. 

•  To  these  I  have  now  to  add  the  following  instance  of  redemp- 
Uou  rh>m  Fairy  Land.  The  legend  is  printed  from  a  broadside 
still  popular  In  Ireland  i— 

"  Near  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  lired  James  Camp- 
bell, who  had  one  daughter,  named  Mary,  who  was  married  to 
John  Nelson,  a  young  man  of  that  neighbourhood.  Shorlly  after 
Uieir  marriage,  they  being  a  young  couple,  they  went  to  live  in 
the  town  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  followed  his  trade,  being  a  gold- 
smiUi ;  they  lived  loving  and  agreeable  together  nutU  the  Ume  of 
her  lying-in,  when  Uiere  was  female  aUeodants  prepared  suitable 


to  ber  siluaUon ;  wben  near  the  hour  of  twelve  at  night  they  wers 
alarmed  with  a  dreadful  nobe,  at  which  of  a  sudden  the  candles 
went  out,  which  drove  the  attendants  in  the  otmt^t  coofnsion ; 
soon  as  the  women  regained  their  halMott  senses,  they  called  In 
their  neighboorst  who,  after  striking  up  llghta,  and  looiiing  to- 
wards the  lying-in  woman,  found  her  a  corpee,  which  caused 
great  confusion  in  (he  family.  There  was  no  grief  could  exceed 
that  of  her  husband,  who.  next  morning,  prepared  ornaments  for 
her  funeral;  people  of  all  sects  came  to  her  wake,  amongst 
otheni  came  the  Kev.  Mr.  Dodd,  who.  at  first  sight  of  the  corpse, 
said.  It's  not  the  body  of  any  Chrutian,  but  that  Mrs.  Nelson  was 
taken  away  by  the  Fairies,  and  what  they  took  for  her  was  only 
some  substance  left  in  her  place.  He  was  not  believed,  so  be  re- 
fused attending  her  Aincral;  they  kept  her  in  the  following  nigbl, 
and  tlie  next  day  she  waa  intened. 
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Having  ooncloded  these  general  observations  upon 
the  Fairy  superstition,  which,  although  minute,  may 
not,  I  hope,  be  deemed  altogether,  uninteresting,  I 
proceed  to  the  more  particular  illustrations,  relating 
to  The  Tale  of  the  Young  Tatnlane. 

The  following  ballad,  still  popular  in  Ettrick  Fo- 
rest, vhere  the  scene  is  laid,  is  certainly  of  much 
greater  antiquity  than  its  phraseology,  gradually  mo- 
dernized as  transmitted  by  tradition,  would  seem  to 
denote.  The  Tale  of  the  Young  Tamiane  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Complayni  of  Scotland ;  and  the  air,  to 
which  it  was  chanted,  seems  to  have  been  accommo- 
dated to  a  particular  dance ;  for  the  dance  of  Tkom 
of  Lgnn,  another  variation  of  Thomalin,  likewise  oc- 
cors  in  the  same  performance.  Like  every  popular 
sobject,  it  seems  to  have  been  frequently  parodied  $ 
and  a  burlesque  ballad,  beginning,  * 


"  Tom  o'  the  Linn  wu  a  Scotsman  bom," 

is  Still  well  known. 

In  a  medley,  contained  in  a  curious  «nd  ancient 
MS.  cantus,  penes  J.  G.  Daiyell,  Esq.  there  is  an  al- 
lusion to  our  ballad : 

**  sing  young  Tbomltn.  be  merry,  be  merry,  and  twice  so  merry.** 

In  Scottish  Songs,  1774,  a  part  of  the  original  tale 
was  published  under  the  title  of  Kerton  Ha* ;  a  cor- 
ruption of  Cacterhaugh;  and,  in  the  same  collection, 
there  is  a  fragment,  containing  two  or  three  addi- 
tional verses,  beginning, 

**  I'll  wager,  1*11  wager,  ni  wager  wUh  yon,**  etc. 

In  Johnston's  Musical  Museum,  a  more  complete 
I  copy  occurs,  under  the  title  of  Join  Linn,  which. 


**  Her  boaband,  one  evening  after  snnaet,  being  riding  In  bis 
own  field,  beard  a  most  pleasant  concert  of  music,  and  soon  after 
espied  a  woman  eoming  towards  him  drest  in  white ;  she  being 
veiled,  be  ooold  not  obsenre  her  face,  yet  he  rode  near  her,  and 
asked  Iter  very  rrieodly  who  she  was  that  chose  to  walk  alone  so 
lalein  dieerening?  at  which  she  unveiled  her  hce.  and  burst 
tnio  tears,  saying,  1  am  not  permitted  to  tell  you  who  I  am.  He 
knowing  her  to  be  his  wife,  asked  her,  in  the  name  of  God,  whst 
dbiurfaed  ber,  or  occasioned  her  lo  sppear  at  that  hour  ?  She  said 
her  appearing  at  any  hour  was  of  no  consequence ;  for  thoogh  you 
believe  me  to  be  dead  and  buried,  1  am  not,  but  was  taken  away 
by  tbe  Fairies  ibe  night  of  my  delivery ;  you  only  buried  a  piece 
of  wood  in  my  place;  I  can  be  recovered  If  you  tske  proper 
means;  as  for  my  child,  it  has  ibree  nurses  to  attend  it,  but  1  fear 
it  camoC  be  bninght  home ;  the  greatest  dependence  I  have  on 
any  person  is  my  brother  Robert,  who  is  a  captain  of  a  merchant 
ship,  and  wtU  be  home  in  ten  days  hence.  Her  husband  asked 
her  what  means  he  should  take  to  win  her?  She  told  him  he 
should  find  a  letter  the  Sunday  morning  following,  on  tbe  desk  in 
ba  own  room,  directed  to  her  brother,  wherein  there  would  be 
dbcctions  for  winning  ber.  Since  my  being  taken  from  you  I 
hsfe  hod  tbe  attendance  of  a  queen  or  empress,  and  if  you  look 
over  my  right  shoulder  you  will  see  several  of  my  oompanious ; 
be  thai  did  as  ibe  desired,  when,  at  a  small  distance,  he  saw  a 
iJBg  and  qaeen  silting,  beside  a  moat,  on  a  throne,  in  splendour. 

**She  Ukd  desired  him  to  look  right  and  left,  which  he  did,  and 
slacrved  other  kings  on  each  side  of  the  king  and  queen,  well 
Be  said,  I  fear  it  is  an  impossibility  to  win  you  from 
I  a  place.  No.  says  she,  were  my  brother  Robert  here  in  your 
plaee.  he  would  bring  me  home;  but  let  It  not  encourage  you  to 
ttempc  Ibe  like,  for  thai  would  occasion  the  loss  of  me  for  erer ; 
Aoe  is  now  severe  punishment  threatened  to  me  for  speaking  to 
yn;  bol,  to  prevent  that,  do  yon  ride  up  to  the  moat,  where  (sup- 
pose foo  will  see  do  person)  all  you  now  see  will  be  near  you, 
mi  dv  yon  threaten  lo  bum  all  tbe  old  thorns  and  brambles  that 


fbe  moaly  if  you  do  not  get  a  firm  promise  that  I  shall  get 

;  I  shall  be  forgiven ;  which  he  promised.  She  then 

and  be  lost  sight  of  all  he  had  seen;  he  then  rode 

op  to  Ibe  moat,  and  went  round  it,  vowing  he 

mil  aboot  it  if  he  would  not  get  a  promise  that  his  wife 

no  borC.   ▲  voice  desired  him  to  cast  away  a  book  was 

f  to  Im  podkict,  and  then  demand  his  request;  be  answered  he 
ooi  port  bii  book,  hot  grant  his  request,  or  they  should 
it  effect  oi  hi»  rage.  The  voice  answered,  that  upon  honour 
he  forg^'^e  ber  fault,  but  for  him  to  suffer  no  prejudice 
taanselo  ibe  ttioat,  which  he  promised  to  fulfil,  at  which  he 
^^  ^^^t^  nfeaflanf  music.  He  then  returned  home,  and  sent 
te  te  mewerend  Mr.  Dodd,  and  related  to  him  what  he  had  seen ; 
fr.  Ondd  aiaid  with  him  till  Sunday  morning  following,  when,  as 
^-lalsan  look,ed  oo  Ibe  desk  In  bis  room,  he  espied  a  letter, 
•lirt  he  took  otH  it  hdog  directed  to  ber  brother,  who  in  a  few 
*fi  nmr  boose ;  on  W»  receiving  the  letter  he  opened  it, 
«h(tinbefosaad  ll^s  foUomlag  :- 


'*  *  DBiB  BaoTBKB,— My  husband  can  relate  to  you  my  present 
circumstances.  I  request  that  you  will  ((he  first  night  after  you 
see  this)  come  to  the  moat  where  1  parted  my  husband  i  let  no- 
thing daunt  you,  but  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  moat  at  the  hour 
of  twelve  at  night,  and  oill  me,  when  I,  wiih  several  others,  will 
surround  you ;  1  shall  hare  on  the  whitest  dress  of  any  In  com- 
pany, then  take  hold  of  me.  and  do  not  forsake  me ;  all  the  fright- 
ful methods  they  shall  use  let  it  not  surprise  yon,  but  keep  your 
hold,  suppose  they  continue  till  cock-crow,  when  they  shall  va- 
nish all  of  a  sudden,  and  I  shall  be  safe,  when  I  will  return  home 
and  live  wiih  my  husband.  If  you  succeed  In  your  attempt,  yon 
win  gsin  applause  from  all  your  fiiend^,  and  have  tbe  blefsing  of 

your  ever-loving  and  affectionate  sister, 

'Mabt  Nelson.' 

**  No  sooner  had  he  read  the  Irtter  than  he  vowed  to  win  his 
sister  and  her  child,  or  perish  In  the  attempt ;  he  returned  to  his 
ship,  and  related  to  bis  sailors  the  consequence  of  the  letter;  he 
delayed  till  ten  at  nighr,  when  his  loyal  sailors  offered  to  go  with 
him,  which  he  refused,  thinking  it  b»t  to  go  alone.  As  he  left  his 
ship  a  frightful  lion  came  roaring  towards  him :  he  drew  his  sword 
and  struck  at  the  Hon,  which  he  observed  was  of  no  substance,  it 
being  only  the  appearance  of  one,  to  terrify  him  in  his  attempt ;  it 
only  encouraged  him,  so  that  he  proceeded  to  the  roo^t.  in  the 
centre  of  which  he  observed  a  white  handkerchief  spread ;  on  which 
he  was  surrounded  wiih  a  number  of  women,  the  cries  of  whom 
were  the  most  frightful  he  ever  heard ;  his  sister  being  In  Iho 
whitest  dress  of  any  round  him,  he  seized  her  by  the  right  baud, 
and  said.  With  the  help  of  God,  I  will  preserve  you  from  all  in- 
fernal imps;  when  of  a  sudden,  the  moat  seemed  to  be  on  fire 
round  him.  He  likewise  heard  the  most  dreadful  thunder  could 
be  Imagined ;  frightftil  birds  and  beasts  seemed  to  make  towards 
him  out  of  the  fire,  which  he  knew  was  not  real ;  nothing  daunted 
his  courage ;  he  kept  hold  of  his  sister  for  the  space  of  an  hour  and 
three  quartecs,  when  ihe  cocks  began  lo  crow ;  then  the  lire  disap- 
peared, and  all  the  frightful  Imps  vanished.  He  held  her  in  his 
arms,  and  fell  on  his  knees,  and  gave  God  thanks  for  his  proceed- 
ings that  night;  he  believing  her  clothing  to  be  light,  he  put  his 
outside  coat  on  her :  she  then  embraced  him,  saying,  she  was  now 
safe,  as  he  put  any  of  his  clothing  on  her;  lie  then  brought  ber 
home  to  her  husband,  which  occasioned  great  rejoicing.  Her 
husband  and  he  began  to  conclude  to  destroy  the  moat  in  revenge 
of  the  child  Ihey  had  away,  when  instantly  they  beard  a  voice, 
which  said,  you  shall  have  your  son  safe,  and  well,  on  condition 
that  you  will  not  till  tbe  ground  within  three  perches  of  the  moat, 
nor  damage  bushes  or  brambles  round  that  place,  which  they 
agreed  to,  when.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  child  was  left  on  his  mo- 
ther's knee,  which  caused  them  to  kneel  and  return  thanks  to  God. 

**The  circumstance  of  this  terrifying  affair  was  occasioned  by 
leaving  Mrs.  Nelson,  tbe  night  of  her  lying-in,  in  the  care  of 
women  who  were  mostly  intoxicated  with  liquor.  It  Is  requested 
both  sexes  will  take  notice  of  the  above,  and  not  leare  women  in 
disti-ess,  but  with  people  who  at  such  times  mind  their  duty  lo 
God." 


isa 


WALTER  SCOTTS  POEnCAL  WORKS. 


with  some  alterations,  was  reprinted  in  the  Talet  of 
Wonder, 

The  .present  edition  is  the  most  perfect  which  has 
yet  appeared ;  being  prepared  from  a  collation  of  the 
printed  copies  with  a  very  accurate  one  in  Glenrid- 
jdePs  MSS.  and  with  several  recitals  from  tradition. 
Some  verses  are  omitted  in  this  edition,  being  ascer- 
tained to  belong  to  a  separate  ballad,  which  will  be 
found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work.  In  one  re- 
cital only,  the  well-known  fragment  of  the  Wee,  wee 
Man,  was  introduced,  in  the  same  measure  with  the 
rest  of  the  poem.  It  was  retained  in  the  first  edi- 
tion, but  is  now  omitted ;  as  the  Editor  has  been  fa- 
voured, by  the  learned  Mr.  Ritson,  with  a  copy  of 
the  original  poem,  of  which  it  is  a  detached  frag- 
ment. The  Editor  has  been  enabled  to  add  several 
verses  of  beauty  and  interest  to  this  edition  of  Tam^ 
lane,  in  consequence  of  a  copy  obtained  from  a  gen- 
tleman residing  near  Langholm,  which  is  said  to  be 
very  ancient,  though  the  diction  is  somewhat  of  a 
modern  cast.  The  manners  of  the  Fairies  are  de^^ 
tailed  at  considerable  length,  and  in  poetry  of  no 
common  merit. 

Carterhaugh  is  a  plain,  at  the  conflux  of  the  £t- 
trick  and  Yarrow  in  Selkirkshire,  about  a  mile  above 
Selkirk,  and  two  miles  below  Newark  Castle; '  a  ro- 
mantic ruin,  which  overhangs  the  Yarrow,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  habitation  of  our  heroine's 
father,  though  others  place  his  residence  in  the  tower 
of  Oakwood.  The  peasants  point  out,  upon  the 
plain,  those  electrical  rings,  which  vulgar  credulity 
supposes  to  be  traces  of  the  Fairy  revels.  Here, 
they  say,  were  placed  the  stands  of  milk,  and  of  wa- 
ter, in  which  Tamiane  was  dipped,  in  order  to  effect 
the  disenchantment  j  and  upon  these  spots,  according 
to  their  mode  of  expressing  themselves,  the  grass  will 
never  grow.  Miles  Cross,  (perhaps  a  corruption  of 
Mary's  Cross,)  where  fair  Janet  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  Fairy  train,  is  said  to  have  stood  near  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch's  seat  of  fiowhill,  about  half  a 
mile  from  Carterhaugh.  In  no  part  of  Scotland,  in- 
deed, has  the  belief  in  Fairies  maintained  its  ground 
with  more  pertinacity  than  in  Selkirkshire.  The 
most  sceptical  among  the  lower  ranks  only  venture 
to  assert,  that  their  appearances,  and  mischievous 
exploits,  have  ceased,  or  at  least  become  infrequent, 
smce  the  light  of  the  gospel  was  diffused  in  its  pu- 
rity. One  of  their  frolics  is  said  to  have  happened 
late  in  the  last  century.  The  victim  of  elfin  sport 
was  a  poor  man,  who,  being  employed  in  pulling 


heather  upon  Peatlaw,  a  hiU  not  far  from  Carter- 
haugh, had  tired  of  his  labour,  and  laid  him  down  to 
sleep  upon  a  Fairy  ring«  When  he  awakened,  he 
was  amazed  to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  popo- 
lous  city,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  means  of  his 
transportation,  he  was  an  utter  stranger^  His  coat 
was  left  upon  the  Peatlaw;  and  his  bonnet,  which 
had  fallen  off  in  the  course  of  his  aerial  journey^ 
was  afterwards  found  hanging  upon  the  steeple  of  the 
church  of  Lanark.  The  distress  of  the  poor  man 
was,  in  some  degree,  relieved,  by  meeting  a  carrier 
whom  he  had  formerly  known,  and  who  conducted 
him  back  to  Selkirk,  by  a  slower  conveyance  than 
had  whirled  him  to  Glasgow. — That  he  bad  been  car- 
ried off  by  the  Fairies  was  implicitly  believed  by  all 
who  did  not  reflect,  that  a  man  may  have  private 
reasons  for  leaviog  his  own  country,  and  for  dis- 
guising his  having  intentionally  done  so.* 


THE  YOUNG  TAMLANE. 

^'01  forbid  ye,  maidens,  a'. 
That  wear  gowd  on  your  hair, 

To  come  or  gae  by  Carterhaugh, 
For  young  Tamiane  is  there. 

**  There's  nane  that  gaes  by  Carterhaugh, 

But  maun  leave  him  a  wad,^ 
Either  gowd  rings  or  green  mantles, 

Or  else  their  maidenheid. 

"  Now  gowd  rings  ye  may  buy,  maidens, 

Green  mantles  ye  may  spin ; 
But,  gin  ye  lose  your  maidenheid, 

Ye'll  ne'er  get  that  agen.'*— 

But  up  then  spak  her,  fair  Janet, 

The  fairest  o'  a'  her  kin ; 
'^ni  cum  and  gang  to  Carterhaugh, 

And  ask  nae  leave  o'  him." — 

Janet  has  kilted  her  green  kirtle,4 

A  little  abune  her  knee; 
And  she  has  braided  her  yellow  hair, 

A  little  abune  her  bree. 

And  when  she  came  to  Carterhaugh, 

She  gaed  beside  the  well ; 
And  there  she  fand  his  steed  standing, 

But  away  was  himsell. 

She  hadna  pu*d  a  red  red  rose, 
A  rose  but  barely  three ; 


>  [  See  notes  to  the  Last  Minstrel.    Canto  I.] 

•  [**  We  notice,  with  pardcalar  approbaUon,  a  dtoconne  In  the 
id  volume,  on  the  Fairies  of  Popular  superstition,  in  which  the 
author  talLes  a  much  wider  range  than  was  to  have  been  expected 
from  a  collector  of  Border  Ballads ;  and  evinces  an  extent  of  read- 
ing  and  sagacity  of  conjecture,  which  hare  never  before  been  ap- 
plied to  this  subject.  We  recommend  this  treatise,  as  bjr  far  the 
most  learned,  raUonal,  and  entertaining,  that  has  yet  been  made 
public,  upon  the  subject  of  these  supersUtions.**— £(iin.  Rev.  No.  II. 

*^ Though  we  cannot  entirely  approve  the  nature  ami  extent  of 
Mr.  Scott's  plan  in  'the  Minstrelsy,'  yet  the  fidelity,  tasle*  and 


learning,  which  he  has  manifested  in  the  execoUon  of  tt,  induce  oi 
to  cherish  the  hope  that  He  tvUl  employ  his  pen  on  more  Anpor- 
tant  and  useftU  tubjeds.  Even  from  his  present  laboors,  in- 
deed, the  curiuns  inquirer  may  derive  some  iogL>nioo8  and  enter* 
taining  Information  on  several  points  connected  with  the  anliqnities 
and  hbtory  ol  Great  Britain.  Prefixed  to  The  young  Tamiane 
is  an  acute  and  philosophical  dissertation  on  the  Fairies  of  Po- 
puUar  Superstition^'*  etc.^Monthlp  Reciew,  September,  I  SOS.) 

3  f7^ad— Pledge. 

4  The  ladies  are  always  represented,  in  Dnnbar*a  Poems,  with 
green  mauUes  and  yellow  hair.— jrai/fafid  Poems t  vol.  L  p.  49. 
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Till  up  and  starts  a  wee  wee  man. 
At  lady  Janet's  knee. 

Says—"  Why  pu'  ye  the  rose,  Janet  ? 

What  gars  ye  break  the  tree? 
Or  why  come  ye  to  Carterhaugh, 

Withouten  leave  o'  me?  '* — 

Says— '^Carterhaugh  it  is  mine  ain; 

My  daddie  gave  it  me ; 
ril  come  and  gang  to  Carterhaugb, 

And  ask  nae  leave  o'  thee." 

He*sta*en  her  by  the  milk-white  hand, 

Among  the.  leaves  sae  green ; 
And  what  they  did,  I  cannot  tell— 

The  green  leaves  were  between. 

He's  ta'en  her  by  the  milk-white  hand, 

Among  the  roses  red ; 
And  what  they  did,  I  cannot  say — 

She  ne'er  return'd  a  maid. 

When  she  cam  to  her  father's  ha'. 

She  looked  pale  and  wan ; 
They  thought  she'd  dreed  some  sair  sickness, 

Or  been  with  some  leman.' 

She  didna  comb  her  yellow  hair, 

T9or  make  meikle  o*  her  head ; 
And  ilka  thing  that  lady  took. 

Was  like  to  be  her  deid." 

It's  four  and  twenty  ladies  Cair 

Were  playing  at  the  ba' ; 
Janet,  the  wightest  of  them  anes, 

Was  faintest  o'  them  a'. 

Four  and  twenty  ladies  fair 

Were  playing  at  the  chess ; 
And  out  there  came  the  fair  Janet, 

As  green  as  any  grass. 

Out  and  spak  an  auld  grey-headed  knight 

Lay  o'er  the  castle  wa' — 
"  And  ever,  alas !  far  thee,  Janet, 

Bat  we'll  be  blamed  a' !  "— 

^  Ifow  baud  your  tongue,  ye  auld  grey  knight ! 

And  an  ill  deid  may  ye  die, 
Father  my  bairn  on  whom  I  will, 

I'll  father  nane  on  thee." — 

put  then  spak  her  father  dear, 

And  he  spak  meik  and  mild — 
''  And  ever,  alas !  my  sweet  Janet, 

I  fear  ye  gae  with  child." — 

«'  And  if  I  be  with  child,  father, 

Mysell  maun  bear  the  blame  ; 
There's  ne'er  a  knight  about  your  ha' 

Shall  hae  the  bairnie's  name. 


^'  And  if  I  be  with  child,  father, 
'Twill  prove  a  wondrous  birth ; 

For  weel  I  swear  I'm  not  wi'  bairn 
To  any  man  on  earth. 

^^  If  my  love  were  an  earthly  knight. 

As  he's  an  elfin  grey, 
I  wadna  gie  my  ain  true  love 

For  nae  lord  that  ye  hae." — 

She  prink'd  hersell  and  prinn'd  hersell, 
By  the  ae  light  of  the  moon, 

And  she's  away  to  Carterhaugb, 
To  speak  wi'  young  Tamlane. 

And  when  she  cam  to  Carterhaugb, 

She  gaed  beside  the  well ; 
And  there  she  saw  the  steed  standing, 

But  away  was  bimsell. 

She  hadna  pu'd  a  double  rose, 

A  rose  but  only  twae. 
When  up  and  started  young  Tamlane, 

Says— '*  Lady,  thou  pu's  nae  mae ! 


ct 


Why  pu'  ye  the  rose,  Janet, 
Within  this  garden  grene. 
And  a'  to  kill  the  bonny  babe. 
That  we  got  us  between  ? " — 

"  The  truth  ye'll  tell  to  me,  Tamlane : 

A  word  ye  mauna  lie  *, 
Gin  e'er  ye  was  in  haly  chapel, 

Or  sained*  in  Christentie?"— 

*'  The  truth  I'll  tell  to  thee,  Janet, 

A  word  I  winna  lie ; 
A  knight  me  got,  and  a  lady  me  bore, 

As  well  as  they  did  thee. 

''  Randolph,  Earl  Murray,  was  my  sire, 
Dunbar,  Earl  March,  is  thine ;  * 

We  loved  when  we  were  children  small, 
Which  yet  you  well  may  mind. 

"  When  I  was  a  boy  just  turn'd  of  nine. 

My  uncle  sent  for  me. 
To  hunt,  and  hawk,  and  ride  with  him, 

And  keep  him  companie« 

^^  There  came  a  wind  out  of  the  north, 

A  sharp  wind  and  a  snell ; 
And  a  deep  sleep  came  over  me. 
And  frae  my  horse  I  &II. 

*'  The  Queen  of  Fairies  keppit  me. 

In  yon  green  hill  to  dwell : 
And  I'm  a  fairy,  lyth  and  limb ; 

Fair  ladye,  view  me  well. 

^^  But  we,  that  live  in  Fairy-land, 
No  sickness  know,  nor  pain ; 


'— Hallowed— { Signed  wifh  the  Crosn  ?— Ed. ]    • 

*  lodi  thete  iBisblf  chfefs  were  connected  wtlh  Ettrick  Forest 

1  Ui  vidoirf.    Thfir  memory,  Uierefore,  tired  in  the  traditioiu 


d^  ooaotnr.   Baadolpb,  Earl  oT  Murray,  (he  renowned  ne-     Ettrick  Forest,  after  being  defeated  by  Wallace. 


pliew  of  Robert  Bruce,  had  a  castle  at  Ha*  Guards,  In  Aonandala, 
and  another  in  Peebles-«hlre,  ou  the  borders  of  the  forest,  the 
site  of  which  is  sUll  called  Randall's  Walls.  Patricl[  of  Dunbar, 
Earl  of  March,  is  said,  by  Henry  the  Minstrel,  to  have  retreated  to 
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I  quit  my  body  when  I  will, 
And  take  to  it  again. 

I  quit  my  body  when  I  please, 

Or  unto  it  repair  ; 
We  can  inhabit,  at  our  ease, 

In  either  earth  or  air. 

^^  Our  shapes  and  size  we  can  convert 

To  either  large  or  small ; 
An  old  nut-sbeirs  the  same  to  us 

As  is  the  lofty  hall. 

**  We  sleep  in  rose-buds  soft  and  sweet. 

We  revel  in  the  stream ; 
We  wanton  lightly  on  the  wind, 

Or  glide  on  a  sunbeam. 

^^  And  all  our  wants  are  well  supplied 
From  every  rich  man*s  store, 

Who  thankless  sins  the  gifts  he  gets, 
And  vainly  grasps  for  more.' 

*'  Then  would  I  never  tire,  Janet, 

In  ElOsh  land  to  dwell ; 
But  aye,  at  every  seven  years, 

They  pay  the  teind  to  hell ; 
And  I  am  sae  fat  and  fair  of  flesh, 

I  fear  t*  will  be  mysell. 

'*  This  night  is  Hallowe'en,  Janet, 

The  morn  is  Hallowday ; 
And,  gin  ye  dare  your  true  love  win. 

Ye  hae  nae  time  to  stay. 

The  night  it  is  good  Hallowe'en, 

When  fairy  folk  will  ride ; 
And  they  that  wad  their  true-love  win, 

At  Miles  Cross  they  maun  bide."— 

^^  But  how  shall  I  thee  ken,  Tamlane  ? 

Or  how  shall  I  thee  knaw, 
Amang  so  many  unearthly  knights, 

The  like  I  never  saw  ?" — 

'*  The  first  company  that  passes  by. 

Say  na,  and  let  them  gae ; 
The  next  company  that  passes  by, 

Sae  na,  and  do  right  sae ; 
The  third  company  that  passes  by, 

Then  I'll  be  ane  o*  thae. 


Cl 


First  let  pass  the  black,  Janet, 
And  syne  let  pass  the  brown ; 
But  grip  ye  to  the  milk-white  steed. 
And  pu'  the  rider  down. 

"  For  I  ride  on  the  milk-white  steed, 

And  aye  nearest  the  town ; 
Because  I  was  a  christen'd  knight. 

They  gave  me  that  renown. 

"  My  right  hand  will  be  gloved,  Janet, 

My  left  hand  will  be  bare ; 
And  these  the  tokens  I  gie  thee, 

Nae  doubt  I  will  be  there. 

• 

"  They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

An  adder  and  a  snake; 
But  had  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass, 

Gin  ye  wad  buy  me  maik.' 

"  They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

An  adder  and  an  ask  ; 
They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  bale '  that  burns  fast. 

c 

They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  red-hot  gad  o*  aim ; 
But  had  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass, 

For  I'll  do  you  no  harm. 

^'  First  dip  me  in  a  stand  o'  milk, 

And  then  in  a  stand  o'  water ; 
But  had  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass — 

I'll  be  your  bairn's  father. 

'^  And,  next,  they'll  shape  me  in  your  arms, 

A  tod,  but  and  an  eel ; 
But  had  me  fast,  nor  let  me  gang. 

As  you  do  love  me  weel. 

^^  They'll  shape  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  dove,  but  and  a  swan ; 
And,  last,  they'll  shape  me  in  your  arms 

A  mother-naked  man : 
Cast  your  green  mantle  over  me— 

I'll  be  myself  again." — 

Gloomy,  gloomy,  was  the  night. 

And  eiry  *  was  the  way. 
As  fair  Janet,  in  her  green  mantle, 

To  Miles  Cross  she  did  gae. 


«  To  sin  tmrgifU4>r  mercies^  meuM,  angratefully  to  bold  them 
In  ilight  esteem.  The  Idea,  that  the  possessions  of  the  wicked  are 
most  obnoxious  to  the  depredaUons  of  evil  spirits,  may  he  itlustra- 
ted  by  the  following  tale  of  a  Buttery  spirit^  extracted  from 
Thomas  Heywood  i^ 

*' An  ancient  and  Tirtnous  monk  came  to  Tisit  his  nephew,  an 
innkeeper,  and,  after  other  discourse,  Inquired  into  his  circumstan- 
oes.  Mine  host  confessed,  that,  allhough  he  practised  all  the  un- 
conscionable tricks  of  his  trade,  he  wasvtill  miserably  poor.  The 
nonk  shook  his  bead,  and  asked  to  see  his  buttery,  or  larder.  As 
they  looked  into  it,  lie  rendered  visible  to  the  astonished  host  an  im- 
mense goblin,  whose  paunch,  and  whole  appearance,  bespoke  his 
being  gorged  with  food,  and  who,  neTertbeless,  was  gormandizing 
at  the  innkeeper's  expense,  eniptying  whole  shelves  of  food,  and 
washing  U  down  wiih  enUre  hogsheads  of  liquor.  *  To  the  depre- 
dation of  this  visitor  wlU  thy  viands  be  exposed,*  quoth  the  uncle, 
until  then  shall  abandon  fraud  and  false  reckooingt.*    The  monk 


returned  in  a  year.  The  host  having  tamed  over  a  new  leaf,  ai 
given  Christian  measure  to  his  customers,  was  now  a  thriving  ma 
When  they  again  inspected  the  larder,  they  saw  the  same  spirit,  b 
wofuUy  reduced  in  size,  and  in  vain  attempting  to  reach  at  the  h 
plates  and  botUes  which  stood  around  him ;  starving,  in  short,  Ul 
Tantalus,  in  the  midst  of  plenty.**  Honest  Heywood  soms  np  11 
tale  thns  i-^ 

**  In  this  dlscoarae,  far  be  It  wesboaM  mean 
Sptritf  by  meal  are  ratted  made,  or  leaa; 
Tet  certain  'tis,  by  God's  permission,  tbej 
Mai,  ojtr  goods  eitorted,  bear  like  sway. 

All  socb  as  study  fraud,  and  practise  evtt. 
Do  only  starve  ttwrnseires  to  plume  the  devil." 

Bitratckit  of  Uu  Bte»ted  A»g€lt^  p.  917. 

•  iroik— A  Match ;  a  Companion.— '  M/e— ▲  (agot. 
4  f/ry—PrododngsuperstiUous  dread. 


MINSTRELSY  OF  THE  SCOITISH  BORDER. 
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The  heavens  were  black,  the  night  was  dark 

And  dreary  was  the  place; 
But  Janet  stood,  with  eager  w]$h, 

Her  lover  to  embrace. 

Betwixt  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one, 

A  north  wind  tore  the  bent ; 
And  straight  she  heard  strange  elritch  sounds 

Upon  that  wind  which  went. 

Aboat  the  dead  hour  o*  the  night, 

She  heard  the  bridles  ring ; 
And  Janet  was  as  glad  o*  that 

As  any  earthly  thing. . 

Their  oaten  pipes  blew  wondrous  shrill, 

Tbe  hemlock  small  blew  clear ; 
And  louder  notes  from  hemlock  large, 

And  bog-reed,  struck  the  ear ; 
Bot  ^lemn  sounds,  or  sober  thoughts, 

The  Fairies  cannot  bear. 

They  sing,  inspired  with  love  and  joy. 

Like  skylarks  in  the  air : 
Of  solid  sense,  or  thought  that's  grave, 

YouUl  find  no  traces  there. ' 

Fair  Janet  stood,  with  mind  unmoved. 

The  dreary  heath  upon ; 
And  louder,  louder  waxM  the  sound, 

As  they  came  riding  on. 

Will  o'  Wisp  before  them  went, 

Sent  forth  a  twinkling  light ; 
And  soon  she  saw  the  Fairy  bands 

iLll  riding  in  her  sight. 

And  first  gaed  by  the  black  black  steed, 

And  then  gaed  by  the  brown ; 
Bat  last  she  gript  the  milk-white  steed. 

And  pu'd  the  rider  down. 

She  pnM  him  firae  the  milk-white  steed, 

And  loot  the  bridle  fa' ; 
And  up  there  raise  an  erlish '  cry — 

"He's  won  among  us  a'l" — 

They  shaped  him  in  fair  Janet's  arms, 

And  esk,*  but  and  an  adder: 
She  held  him  fast  in  every  shape— 

To  be  her  bairn's  father. 

They  shaped  him  in  her  arms  at  last, 

A  mother-naked  man : 
She  wrapt  him  in  her  green  mantle. 

And  sae  her  true  love  wan  I 

Up  then  spake  the  Queen  o'  Fairies; 

Out  o'  a  bush  o'  broom— 
**Sbe  that  has  borrow'd  young  Tamlane, 

Has  gotten  a  stately  groom.'*— 

Up  then  spake  the  Queen  o'  Fairies, 
Out  o'  a  bush  o'  rye— 


^^  She's  ta'en  awa  the  bonniest  knight 
In  a'  my  cumpanie. 

^^  But  had  I  kenn'd,  Tamlane,"  she  says,   ' 
"  A  lady  wad  borrow'd  thee — 

I  wad  ta'en  out  thy  twa  grey  een, 
Pnt  in  twa  een  o'  tree. 

/*Had  I  butkenn'd,  Tamlane,"  she  says, 
"  Before  ye  came  frae  hame — 

I  wad  ta'en  out  ydur  heart  o'  flesh, 
Put  in  a  heart  o'  stane. 

"Had  I  but  had  the  wit  yestreen 

That  I  hae  coft  3  the  day — 
I'd  paid  my  kane  ^  seven  times  to  hell 

Bre  you'd  been  won  away  ! " 


ERLINTON. 


RItlft  BBFORC  POBLIHEP. 


This  ballad  is  published  from  the  collation  of  two 
copies,  obtained  from  recitation.  It  seems  to  be  the 
rude  original,  or  perhaps  a  corrupt  and  imperfect 
copy,  of  The  Child  o/'U/Ze,  a  beautiful  legendary  tale, 
published  in  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  It  is 
singular  that  this  charming  ballad  should  have  been 
translated,  or  imitated,  by  the  celebrated  Burger, 
without  acknowledgment  of  the  English  original. 
As  The  Child  ofElle  avowedly  received  corrections, 
we  may  ascribe  its  greatest  beauties  to  tbe  poetical 
taste  of  the  ingenious  editor.  They  are  in  the  true 
style  of  Gothic  embellishment.  We  may  compare, 
for  example,  the  following  beautiful  verse^  with  the 
same  idea  in  an  old  romance  : — 

"  T1h9  baron  stroked  his  dark-brown  cbeek. 

And  turned  his  face  aside. 
To  wipe  away  the  starting  tear, 

He  proudly  strove  to  hide !  **— CMfcf  ofElle. 

The  heathen  Soldan,  or  Amiral,  when  about  to  slay 
two  lovers,  relents  in  a  similar  manner : — 

'*  Weeping,  lie  turned  his  beued  awai. 
And  bis  swerde  bit  feli  to  groiinde." 

Fiorice  an4  Blauncheflour. 


Erlinton  had  a  fair  daughter, 
I  wat  he  weird  her  in  a  great  sin,' 

For  he  has  built  a  bigly  bower. 
An'  a'  to  put  that  lady  in. 

An'  he  has  warn'd  her  sisters  six. 
An'  sae  has  he  her  brethren  se'en, 

Outher  to  watch  her  a'  the  night. 
Or  else  to  seek  her  morn  and  e'en. 


'  £Hltft->Blritcb ;  gbattly.— >  E^it-Newt. 
^  <^>^10i«bl.— 4  JCaiie— Rent  paid  In  Mud. 


«  j^eird  her  in  a  great  fin— Placed  her  in  danger  of  commit- 
ling  a  great  da. 
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She  hadna  been  V  that  bigly  bower, 

Na  not  a  night  but  barely  ane, 
Till  there  was  Willie,  her  ain  true  love, 

Chapp'd  at  the  door,  cryin',  "  Peace  within !  "- 

*'  0  whae  is  this  at  my  bower  door, 
That  chaps  sae  late,  or  kens  the  gin?" — ' 

**0  it  is  Willie,  your  ain  true  love, 
1  pray  you  rise  and  let  me  in! " — 

'*But  in  my  bower  there  is  a  wake. 
An'  at  the  wake  there  is  a  wane ;  * 

But  I'll  come  to  the  green-wood  the  morn, 
Whar  blooms  the  brier,  by  mornin'  dawn." — 

Then  she's  gane  to  her  bed  again. 

Where  she  has  layen  till  the  cock  crew  thrice, 
Then  she  said  to  her  sisters  a', 

"  Maidens,  'tis  time  for  us  to  rise." — 

She  pat  on  her  back  a  silken  gown. 

An'  on  her  breast  a  siller  pin. 
An'  she's  ta'en  a  sister  in  ilka  hand, 

And  to  the  green- wood  she  is  gane. 

She  hadna  walk'd  in  the  green-wood, 

Na  not  a  mile  but  barely  ane. 
Till  there  was  Willie,  her  ain  true  love, 

Wha  frae  her  sisters  has  her  ta'en. 

He  took  her  sisters  by  the  band, 

He  kiss'd  them  baith,  and  sent  them  hame. 
An'  he's  ta'en  his  true  love  him  behind. 

And  through  the  green-wood  they  are  gane. 

They  hadna  ridden  in  thebOnnie  green-wood, 

Na  not  a  mile  but  barely  ane. 
When  there  came  fifteen  o'  the  boldest  knights. 

That  ever  bare  flesh,  blood,  or  bane. 

The  foremost  was  an  aged  knight. 
He  wore  the  grey  hair  on  his  chin. 

Says,  "  Yield  to  me  thy  lady  bright, 
An'  thou  shalt  walk  the  woods  within." — 

'^For  me  to  yield  my  lady  bright 

To  such  an  aged  knight  as  thee, 
People  wad  think  I  war  gane  road. 

Or  a'  the  courage  flown  frae  me." — 

But  up  then  spake  the  second  knight, 
I  wat  he  spake  right  boustouslie, 
Yield  me  thy  life,  or  thy  lady  bright. 
Or  here  the  tane  of  us  shall  die."— 


(( 


"My  lady  is  my  warld's  meed  : 
My  life  I  winna  yield  to  nane; 

But  if  ye  be  men  of  your  man  head, 
Ye'll  only  fight  me  ane  by  ane." — 

He  lighted  aff  his  milk-white  steed. 
An'  gae  his  lady  him  by  the  head, 

Say'n,  "See  ye  dinna  change  your  cheer, 
Until  ye  see  my  body  bleed." — 


He  set  his  back  unto  an  aik, 

He  set  his  feet  against  a  stane. 
An'  he  has  fought  these  fifteen  men. 

An'  killed  them  a'  but  barely  ane  : 
For  he  has  left  that  aged  knight. 

An'  a'  to  carry  the  tidings  hame. 

When  he  gaed  to  his  lady  fair, 

I  wat  he  kiss'd  her  tenderlie; 
"  Thou  art  mine  ain  love,  I  have  thee  bought ; 

Now  we  shall  walk  the  green-wood  free." 


THE  TWA  CORBIES. 

This  Poem  was  communicated  to  me  by  Charles 
Rirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq.,  jun.  of  Hoddom,  as  written 
down,  from  tradition,  by  a  lady.  It  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, that  it  should  coincide  so  very  nearly 
with  the  ancient  dirge,  called,  The  Three  Ravens,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Ritson,  in  his  Ancienl  Songs ;  and  that, 
at  the  same  time,  there  should  exist  such  a  difference, 
as  to  make  the  one  appear  rather  a  counterpart  than 
copy  of  the  other.  In  order  to  enable  the  curious 
reader  to  contrast  these  two  singular  poems,  and  to 
form  a  judgment  which  may  be  the  original,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  copying  the  English  ballad  from  Mr. 
Ritson's  Collection,  omitting  only  the  burden  and  re- 
petition of  the  first  line.  The  learned  Editor  states 
it  to  be  given  "jProm  Raven^croft's  Melismata.  Mu- 
sical Phansies,  fitting  the  Cittie  and  Country  Hu- 
mours, to  3,  4,  and  5  Voyces,''  London,  1611,  4to. 
"  It  will  be  obvious,"  continues  Mr.  Ritson,  '*  that 
this  ballad  is  much  older,  not  only  than  the  date  of 
the  book,  but  most  of  the  other  pieces  contained  in 
it."  The  music  is  given  with  the  words,  and  adapted 
to  four  voices : — 

There  were  Uiree  rauens  sat  on  a  ire. 
They  were  as  blacke  as  Uicy  might  be : 

The  one  of  them  said  to  his  mate, 

"  Where  shaU  we  our  breakefast  take?"— 

"Downe  in  yonder  greene  field, 

There  ilea  a  knight  slain  under  his  ahieid ; 

**  His  bounds  they  lie  dowiie  at  his  feete. 
So  well  they  their  master  keepe ; 

*'  His  haokes  they  flie  so  eagerlie. 
There's  no  fowle  dare  come  him  nie. 

"  Down  there  coroes  a  fallow  doe, 
As  great  wiUi  yong  as  ^he  might  goe. 

**She  lift  op  his  Mondy  hed, 

And  kist  his  wounds  that  were  so  red. 

**  She  got  him  up  upon  her  backe, 
And  carried  him  to  earthen  lak^. 

*'  She  buried  him  before  the  prime, 

She  was  dead  her  selfe  ere  cueo  song  Ume. 

*'  God  send  eiiery  gentleman, 

Such  haukes,  such  houndes,  and  such  a  lemao." 

Ancient  Songi,  1793,  p.  ISS. 

I  have  seen  a  copy  of  this  dirge  much  modernized. 


i 


1  C<n— The  slight  or  trick  necessary  to  open  tiic  door ;  from  engine. 


»  Jl'ane—A  number  of  peopte. 
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THE  TWA  CORBIES.' 

As  I  was  walking  all  alane, 

I  heard  twa  corbies  making  a  mane; 

The  tane  unto  the  t'other  say, 

**  Where  sail  we  gang  and  dine  to-day? 
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^^  In  behint  yon  auld  fail '  dyke, 
I  wot  there  lies  a  new-slain  knight; 
And  naebody  kens  that  he  lies  there, 
But  his  hawk,  his  hound,  and  lady  fair. 

'^ His  bound  is  to  tl)e  hunting  gane, 
His  hawk,  to  fetch  the  wild-fowl  hame. 
His  lady's  ta'en  another  mate, 
So  we  may  mak  our  dinner  sweet. 

^'  Te'il  sit  on  his  white  hause-bane,^ 
And  ril  pick  out  his  bonny  blue  een  : 
Wi'  ae  lock  o'  his  gowden  bair. 
We'll  theek  *  our  nest  when  it  grows  bare.  * 

"Mony  a  one  for  him  makes  mane, 
But  nane  sail  ken  where  he  is  gane : 
Or  his  white  banes,  when  they  are  bare, 
The  wind  sail  blaw  for  evermair." 


THE  DOUGLAS  TRAGEDY. 

The  ballad  of  The  Douglas  Tragedy  is  one  of  the 
few,  to  which  popular  tradition  has  ascribed  com- 
plete locality. 

The  farm  of  Blackhouse,  in  Selkirkshire,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  this  melancholy  event.  There 
are  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  tower,  adjacent  to 
the  farmhouse,  in  a  wild  and  solitary  glen,  upon  a 
torrcDt,  named  Douglas  burn,  which  joins  the  Yar- 
row, after  passing  a  craggy  rock,  called  the  Douglas 
craig.  This  wild  scene,  now  a  part  of  the  Traquair 
estate,  fonned  one  of  the  most  ancient  possessions 
of  the  renowned  family  of  Douglas ;  for  Sir  John 
Dooglas,  eldest  son  of  William,  the  first  Lord  Dou- 
glas, is  said  to  have  sat,  as  baronial  Lord  of  Douglas 


burn,  during  his  father's  lifetime,  in  a  parliament 
of  Malcolm  Ganmore,  held  at  Forfar.— Godscboft, 
vol.  i.  p.  20. 

The  tower  appears  to  have  been  square,  with  a 
circular  turret  at  one  angle,  for  carrying  up  the 
staircase,  and  for  flanking  the  entrance.  It  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  of  Blackhouse  from  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Lords  of  Douglas,  whose  swarthy  hue 
was  a  family  attribute.  But,  when  the  high  moun- 
tains, by  which  it  is  enclosed,  were  covered  with 
heather,  which  was  the  case  till  of  late  years.  Black- 
house  must  also  have  merited  its  appellation  from 
the  appearance  of  the  scenery. 

From  this  ancient  tower.  Lady  Margaret  is  said  to 
have  been  carried  by  her  lover.  Seven  large  stones 
erected  upon  the  neighbouring  heights  of  Blackhouse, 
are  shown,  as  marking  the  spot  where  the  seven  bre- 
thren were  slain ;  and  the  Douglas  burn  is  averred  to 
have  been  the  stream,  at  which  the  lovers  stopped  to 
drink:  so  minute  is  tradition  in  ascertaining  the 
scene  of  a  tragical  tale,  which,  considering  the  rude 
state  of  former  times,  had  probably  foundation  in 
some  real  event. 

Many  copies  of  this  ballad  are  current  among  the 
vulgar,  but  chiefly  in  a  state  of  great  corruption ; 
especially  such  as  have  been  committed  to  the  press 
in  the  shape  of  penny  pamphlets.  One  of  these  is 
now  before  me,  which,  among  many  other,  has  the 
ridiculous  error  of  "  blue  gilded  horn,"  for  **  bugelel 
horn."  The  copy,  principally  used  in  this  edition  of 
the  ballad,  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Sbarpe.'  The  three 
last  verses  are  given  from  the  printed  copy,  and 
from  tradition.  The  hackneyed  verse,  of  the  rose 
and  the  brier  springing  from  the  grave  of  the  lovers, 
is  common  to  most  tragic  ballads;  but  it  is  introduced 
into  this  with  singular  propriety,  as  the  chapel  of 
St.  Mary,  whose  vestiges  may  be  still  traced  upon  the 
lake  to  whicl)  it  has  given  name,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  burial-place  of  Lord  William  and  Fair  Margaret. 
The  wrath  of  the  Black  Douglas,  which  vented  itself 
upon  the  brier,  far  surpasses  the  usual  stanza : — 

*'  At  length  came  the  clerk  of  ttie  iMiisb, 

As  yoQ  the  (rulh  shall  bear. 
And  by  mischance  he  cut  them  down, 

Or  else  Uiey  bad  slill  been  there.'*? 


<  f '*Aoy  pcrsDD  who  has  read  the  Minstrel ty  of  the  Scoltith 

vftb  altenUon,  mast  have  obsenred  what  a  sinf^lar  degree 

aad  feeling  the  simple  ballad  of  *  The  Twa  Corbies'  im- 

npcMi  the  miod,  which  is  rather  increased  than  diminished 

If  ite  onlloiabed  afale  in  which  the  story  is  left.    It  appears  as  if 

fktkud  had  foaod  his  powers  of  descrlpUon  inadequate  to  a  detail 

at  Ike  arcatostmncei  attending  the  fatal  catastrophe,  without  suf- 

fefiag  flie  Interest  already  roused  to  subside,  and  bad  artfnlly  con- 

d  it  over  to  tbe  fancy  of  every  reader  to  paint  it  what  way  be 

*  •  or  else  that  he  lamented  the  unUmely  fate  of  a  knight,  whose 

^  treaimeot  i*^  dorst  not  otherwise  make  known  than  in  that 

*«  paniiotfeal  dialog^**  ''^**  *•*«  original  is  not  improvM  in  the 

Umrinr  balUd,  (  *  ^'■'  D«^<*  Gr»me,' )  will  too  manlCestly  appear 

^ADima/       I  thioh  ir»  however,  but  just  to  acknowledge*  that 

p*niM  '  1^  to  me  by  reading  Uie  'Twa  Corbies.'"— 

^'$  Mountain  Bard,  third  edition,  p.  4.-BD.] 


»  f\ii/— Turf. 

3  ^at««e— Neck. 

4  rA«efc— T!»tcb. 

s  Various  readings 

'*  Well  tbeek  oar  netl-lt's  •'  blawo  hare." 

6  [Charles  Klrkpatrick  Sharpe.  Esq.] 

7  [At  the  lime  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  collecting  the  materials 
for  this  work,  the  farm  of  Blackhouse  was  tenanted  by  the  father  of 
his  attached  friend,  and  in  latter  days  factor,  ( or  land-steward. ) 
Mr.  William  Laidlaw.  James  Hogg  was  shepherd  on  tbe  same 
farm,  and  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  exploring  rides  up  the  glen  of 
Yarrow,  Sir  Walter  made  acquaintance  with  young  Laidlaw  an<t 
Uie  *'  Mountain  Bard,  *'  who  both  thenceforlh  laboured  with  oon-- 
genlal  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  undertaking.-«Eo.] 
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THE  DOUGLAS  TRAGEDY. 


VOCE. 


PIANO 

FORTE. 


r'Nif'^rm 


.^.^ 


r'f'^  :j' 


^m 


Rise    up,  rise  up,  Lord  Doughs,  she        says,  And  put  on  your  ar-mour  so       bright.    Let  it 


^^^ 


^^^ 


^ 


m 


i 


m 


i 


m^ 


I 


P 


m-u-u-^ 


ne-ver  be     said   ■  that  a         daughter   of        thine  Was      married  to  a    .  Lord   under      night. 


^'  Rise  up,  rise  up,  now,  Lord  Douglas,"  she  says, 
*'  And  put  on  your  armour  so  bright ; 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  a  daughter  of  thine 
Was  married  to  a  lord  under  night. 

**  Rise  up,  rise  up,  my  seven  bold  sons, 

And  put  on  your  armour  so  bright. 
And  take  better  care  of  your  youngest  sister, 

For  your  eldest's  awa*  the  last  night." — 

He*s  mounted  her  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

And  himself  on  a  dapple  gray, 
With  a  bugelet  horn  hung  down  by  his  side. 

And  lightly  they  rode  away. 

Lord  William  lookit  o'er  his  left  shoulder, 

To  see  what  he  could  see, 
And  there  be  spy'd  her  seven  brethren  bold, 

Come  riding  o*er  the  lee. 

'*  Light  down,  light  down.  Lady  Marg'ret,"  he  said, 
"  And  hold  my  steed  in  your  hand. 
Until  that  against  your  seven  brethren  bold, 
And  your  father,  I  make  a  stand." — 

She  held  his  steed  in  her  milk-white  hand, 

And  never  shed  one  tear, 
Until  that  she  saw  her  seven  brethren  fa',     [dear. 

And  her  father  hard  fighting,  who  loved  her  so 

•*  0  hold  your  hand.  Lord  William !  "  she  said, 
«^  For  your  strokes  they  are  wondrous  sair ; 

True  lovers  I  can  get  many  a  ane. 
But  a  father  I  can  never  get  mair." — 


O,  she's  ta'en  out  her  handkerchief, 

It  was  o'  the  holland  sae  fine, 
And  aye  she  dighted '  her  father's  bloody  wounds, 

That  were  redder  than  the  wine. 

''  0  dmse,  O  chuse,  Lady  Marg'ret^"  he  said, 
"  O  whether  will  ye  gang  or  bide  ?  " — 

'^  ril  gang,  I'll  gang,  Lord  William,"  she  said, 
For  you  have  left  me  no  other  guide." — 

He's  lifted  her  on  a  milk-white  steed, 

And  himself  on  a  dapple  grey, 
With  a  bugelet  horn  hung  down  by  his  side. 

And  slowly  they  baitb  rade  away. 

O  they  rade  on,  and  on  they  rade, 

And  a'  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
Until  they  came  to  yon  wan  water. 

And  there  they  lighted  down. 

They  lighted  down  to  tak  a  drink 

Of  the  spring  that  ran  sae  clear ; 
And  down  the  stream  ran  his  gude  heart's  blood. 

And  sair  she  'gan  to  fear. 

'^  Hold  up,  hold  up.  Lord  William,"  she  say&, 

^^  For  I  fear  that  you  are  slain !  "-^ 
'^  'Tis  naething  but  the  shadow  of  my  scarlet  cloak^ 

That  shines  in  the  water  sae  plain." — 

0  they  rade  on,  and  on  they  rade, 

And  a'  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Until  they  cam  to  his  mother's  ha'  door, 

And  there  they  lighted  down. 


>  DighUd^yflpeA. 
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^^  Get  up,  get  up,  lady  mother/'  he  says, 

^^  Get  up,  and  let  me  in  ! 
**  Get  up,  get  up,  lady  mother,"  he  says, 

"  For  this  night  my  fair  lady  I've  win. 

"  O  mak  my  bed,  lady  mother,"  he  says, 

'^  O  mak  it  braid  and  deep ! 
And  lay  Lady  Margaret  close  at  my  back. 

And  the  sounder  I  will  sleep." — 

Lord  William  was  dead  lang  ere  midnight. 

Lady  MargVet  lang  ere  day— 
And  all  true  lovers  that  go  thegither. 

May  they  have  mair  luck  than- they ! 

Lord  William  was  buried  in  St.  Marie's  kirk. 

Lady  Marg'ret  in  Marie's  quire ; 
Out  o'  the  lady's  grave  grew  a  bonny  red  rose, 
And  out  o'  the  knight's  a  brier. 

And  they  twa  met,  and  they  twa  plat, 

And  fain  they  wad  be  near ; 
And  a'  the  warld  might  ken  right  weel. 

They  were  twa  lovers  dear. 

But  bye  and  rade  the  Black  Douglas, 

And  wow  but  he  was  rough ! 
For  he  puH'd  up  the  bonny  brier, 

And  flang'd  in  St.  Marie's  Loch.' 


YOUNG  BENJIE. 


RETM  BEFOIB  POtUSHBD. 


Id  this  ballad  the  reader  will  find  traces  of  a  sin- 
gular superstition,  not  yet  altogether  discredited  in 
the  wilder  parts  of  Scotland.  The  lykewake,  or 
▼atchinga  dead  body,  in  itself  a  melancholy  office,  is 
rendered,  in  the  idea  of  the  assistants,  more  dismally 
awful,  by  the  mysterious  horrors  of  superstition.  In 
the  interval  betwixt  death  and  interment,  the  disem- 
bodied spirit  is  supposed  to  hover  around  its  mortal 
habitation,  and,  if  invoked  by  certain  rites,  retains 
the  power  of  communicating,  through  its  organs,  the 
cause  of  its  dissolution.  Such  enquiries,  however, 
are  always  dangerous,  and  never  to  be  resorted  to, 
unless  the  deceased  is  suspected  to  have  suffered  foul 
^ay,  as  it  is  called.  It  is  the  more  unsafe  to  tamper 
with  this  charm  in  an  unauthorized  manner,  because 
the  inhabitants  of  the  infernal  regions  are,  at  such 
periods,  peculiarly  active.  One  of  the  most  potent 
ceremonies  in  the  charm,  for  causing  the  dead  body 
to  speak,  is,  setting  the  door  ajar,  or  half  open.  On 
this  account,  the  peasants  of  Scotland  sedulously 
avoid  leaving  the  door  ajar,  while  a  corpse  lies  in  the 
bouse.  The  door  must  either  be  left  wide  open,  or 
quite  shut;  but  the  first  is  always  preferred,  on 


account  of  the  exercise  of  hospitality  usual  on  such 
occasions.  The  attendants  must  be  likewise  careful 
never  to  leave  the  corpse  for  a  moment  alone,  or,  if  it 
is  left  alone,  to  avoid,  with  a  degree  of  superstitious 
horror,  the  first  sight  of  it. 

The  following  story,  which  is  frequently  related 
by  the  peasants  of  Scotland,  will  illustrate  the  ima- 
ginary danger  of  leaving  the  door  ajar.  In  former 
times,  a  man  and  his  wife  lived  in  a  solitary  cottage, 
on  one  of  the  extensive  Border  fells.  One  day  the 
husband  died  suddenly ;  and  his  wife,  who  was  equally 
afraid  of  staying  alone  by  the  corpse,  or  leaving  the 
dead  body  by  itself,  repeatedly  went  to  the  door,  and 
looked  anxiously  over  the  lonely  moor  for  the  sight 
of  some  person  approaching.  In  her  confusion  and 
alarm  she  accidentally  left  the  door  ajar,  when  the 
corpse  suddenly  started  up,  and  sat  in  the  bed,  frown- 
ing and  grinning  at  her  frightfully.  She  sat  alone, 
crying  bitterly,  unable  to  avoid  the  fascination  of  the 
dead  man's  eye,  and  too  much  terrified  to  break  the 
sullen  silence,  till  a  Catholic  priest,  passing  over  the 
wild,  entered  the  cottage.  He  first  set  the  door  quite 
open,  then  put  his  little  finger  in  his  mouth,  and  said 
the  paternoster  backwards ;  when  the  horrid  look  of 
the  corpse  relaxed,  it  fell  back  on  the  bed,  and  be- 
haved itself  as  a  dead  man  ought  to  do. 

The  ballad  is  given  from  tradition.  J  have  been 
informed  by  a  lady,  *  of  the  highest  literary  eminence, 
that  she  has  heard  a  ballad  on  the  same  subject,  in 
which  the  scene  was  laid  upon  the  banks  of  the  Clyde. 
The  chorus  was, 

**  O  BoUiweirbanks  bloom  bonoy." 

and  the  watching  of  the  dead  corpse  was  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  Bothwell  church. 


YOUNG  BENJIE. 

Of  a'  the  maids  o'  fair  Scotland, 

The  fairest  was  Marjorie; 
And  young  Benjie  was  her  ae  true  love, 

And  a  dear  true  love  was  he. 

And  wow  but  they  were  lovers  dear. 

And  loved  fu'  constantlie; 
But  aye  the  mair  when  they  fell  out, 

The  sairer  was  their  plea.  * 

And  they  hae  quarrell'd  on  a  day. 
Till  Marjorie's  heart  grew  wae; 

And  she  said  she'd  chuse  another  luve, 
And  let  young  Benjie  gae. 

And  he  was  stout,  *  and  proud-hearted, 

And  thought  o't  bitterlie; 
And  he's  gane  by  the  wan  moonlight, 

To  meet  his  Marjorie. 


*  [Mr.  MottierweU  gives  fn  hi>  '* Mintlrelsy,**  f827,  a  copy  of 
thU  baUad  aa  ataally  reciled  in  the  Fyett  of  SooUand ;  but  Uie 
Tariiliooa  it  aupplies  are  trivial,  and  all  for  the  worse.— Ep.] 

*  [  Miss  Joanna  Balllie— who  wu  bom  at  Long-Galderwood  near 
BottiweU.— Ed.] 


3  P/ea— Used  obliquely  for  disfnite, 

4  stout,  ihroogh  this  whole  ballad,  except  in  one  instance, 
(stanza  10,)  signifles  haughty. 
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"  0  open,  open,  my  true  love, 

O  open,  and  let  me  in !" — 
*^  I  darena  open,  young  Benjie, 

My  three  brothers  are  within." — 

"  Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  ye  bonny  burd, 

Sae  loud's  I  hear  ye  lie; 
As  I  came  by  the  Lowden  banks. 

They  bade  gude  e'en  to  me. 

*'  But  fare  ye  weel,  my  ae  fause  love. 

That  I  have  loved  sae  lang  ! 
It  sets  ye '  chuse  another  love, 

And  let  young  Benjie  gang."— 

Then  Marjorie  turn'd  her  round  about, 

The  tear  blinding  her  ee, — 
''  I  darena,  darena  let  thee  in, 

But  ril  come  down  to  thee." — 

Then  saft  she  smiled,  and  said  to  him, 

**0  what  ill  hae  I  done?"— 
He  took  her  in  his  armis  twa, 

And  threw  her  o'er  the  linn. 

The  stream  was  Strang,  the  maid  was  stout. 

And  laith  laith  to  be  dang,  * 
But,  ere  she  wan  the  Lowden  banks, 

Her  fair  colour  was  wan. 

Then  up  bespak  her  eldest  brother, 

"  O  see  na  ye  what  I  see  ? " — 
And  out  then  spak  her  second  brother, 

"  It's  our  sister  Marjorie ! " — 

Out  then  spak  her  eldest  brother, 
"  O  how  shall  we  her  ken  ?  " — 

And  out  then  spak  her  youngest  brother, 
**  There's  a  honey  mark  on  her  chin." — 

Then  they've  ta'en  up  the  comely  corpse, 

And  laid  it  on  the  ground — 
^^  O  wha  has  killed  our  ae  sister, 

And  how  can  he  be  found  ? 

*•'•  The  night  it  is  her  low  lykewake, 

The  morn  her  burial  day, 
And  we  maun  watch  at  mirk  midnight. 

And  hear  what  she  will  say."— 

Wi'  doors  ajar,  and  candle  light, 

And  torches  burning  clear, 
The  streikit  corpse,  till  still  midnight. 

They  waked,  but  naething  hear. 

About  the  middle  o'  the  night, 
The  cocks  began  to  craw ; 


And  at  the  dead  hour  o'  ^e  night, 
The  corpse  began  to  thraw. 

^'  O  whae  has  done  the  wrang,  sister. 

Or  dared  the  deadly  sin  ? 
Whae  was  sae  stout,  and  fear'd  nae  dout, 

As  thraw  ye  o'er  the  linn  ?" — 

*'•  Young  Benjie  was  the  first  ae  man 

I  laid  my  love  upon ; 
He  was  sae  stout,  and  proud-liearted. 

He  threw  me  o'er  the  linn." — 

^^  Sail  we  young  Benjie  head,  sister, 

Sail  we  young  Benjie  hang, 
Or  sail  we  pike  out  his  twa  gray  een, 

And  punish  him  ere  he  gang  ? " — 

'*  Ye  maunna  Benjie  head,  brothers, 

Ye  maunna  Benjie  hang, 
But  ye  maun  pike  out  his  twa  gray  een. 

And  punish  him  ere  he  gang. 

^'  Tie  a  green  gravat  round  his  neck. 

And  lead  him  out  and  in. 
And  the  best  ae  servant  about  your  house 

To  wait  young  Benjie  on. 

"  And  aye,  at  every  seven  years'  end, 

Ye'll  tak  him  to  the  linn ; 
For  that's  the  penance  he  maun  dree, 

To  scug^  his  deadly  sin." 


LADY  ANNE. 

This  ballad  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Kirk- 
Patrick  Sharp  of  Hoddom,  who  mentions  having  co- 
pied it  from  an  old  magazine.  Although  it  has  pro- 
bably received  some  modern  corrections,  the  general 
turn  seems  to  be  ancient,  and  corresponds  with  that 
of  a  fragment,  containing  the  following  verses,  which 
I  have  often  heard  sung  in  my  childhood  :•— 

**  She  set  her  back  against  a  tbora, 
And  there  she  has  her  yoong  son  born ; 
*■  O  smile  nae  sae,  my  bonny  babe ! 

An  ye  smile  sae  sweet,  ye'll  smile  me  dead.'— 

•  *  •  •  ft 

An'  when  that  lady  went  to  the  charcfa, 
She  spied  a  nalced  boy  in  the  porch. 

"  *  O  bonny  boy,  an  ye  were  mine, 
rd  ciead  ye  in  the  silks  sae  fine.'— 
*■  O  mother  dear,  when  I  was  thine. 
To  me  ye  were  na  half  sae  kind.' "  4 

Stories  of  this  nature  are  very  common  in  the  an- 


*  Sets  y0--Becomcs  you— ironical. 

*  Dang—Deteited. 

3  5'cii(7— Shelter,  or  expiate. 

4  [Mr.  Motherwell  has  receired,  from  redtaUon  in  the  west  of 
ScoUand,  a  fuller,  and  less  poetical,  copy  of  this  piece— 

*'  Sbe  leaned  her  back  unto  a  thorn. 
And  there  she  has  her  two  babes  born. 
She  look  free  'bout  her  ribbon  belt, 
And  there  sbe  bound  them  band  and  foot. 
She  has  ta'co  out  ber  wee  penknife, 


▲Dd  Ibere  sbe  ended  baitb  their  lire,**  etc 

Min$trelty,  4Si6,p.  161. 

But  Mr.  Buchan  produces  what  he  considers  as  a  perfect  edition. 
See  his  second  ?olumc.  p.  ass,  *•  The  Cruel  MoUier."  One  rexae 
will  show  how  the  burden  is  introduced  : 

^'  She's  bowkit  a  hole  anent  the  meen,  Edtnbro\  Ediobro*, 
She's  bowkit  a  hole  aneut  the  meen,  Stirling  for  aye; 

She's  how  kit  a  hole  aneut  the  meen. 

There  laid  her  sweet  baby  In ; 
So  proper  Saint  Johoslown  standi  fair  upon  Tst.*"— Ed.] 
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nals  of  popular  saperstition.  It  is,  for  example, 
currently  belieTed  in  Ettrick  Forest,  that  a  libertine, 
-who  had  destroyed  fifty-six  inhabited  houses,  in  or- 
der to  throv  the  possessions  of  the  cottagers  into 
his  estate,  and  who  added,  to  this  injury,  that  of  se- 
ducing their  daughters,  was  wont  to  commit  to  a 
carrier  in  the  neighbourhood  the  care  of  his  illegiti- 
mate children,  shortly  after  they  were  born.  His 
emissary  regularly  carried  them  away,  but  they  were 
never  again  heard  of.  The  unjust  and  cruel  gains  of 
the  profligate  laird  were  dissipated  by  his  extrava- 
gance, and  the  ruins  of  his  house  seem  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  the  rhythmical  prophecies  de- . 
nounced  against  it,  and  still  current  among  the 
peasantry.  He  himself  died  an  untimely  death;  but 
tlie  agent  of  his  amours  and  crimes  survived  to  ex- 
treme old  age.  When  on  his  death-bed,  he  seemed 
much  oppressed  in  mind,  and  sent  for  a  clergyman  to 
speak  peace  to  his  departing  spirit :  but,  before  the 
messenger  returned,  the  man  was  in  his  last  agony ; 
and  the  terrified  assistants  had  fled  from  his  cottage, 
onanimously  averring,  that  the  wailing  of  murdered 
infiints  had  ascended  from  behind  his  couch,  and 
mingled  with  the  groans  of  the  departing  sinner. 


LADY  ANNE. 


Fair  Lady  Anne  sate  in  her  bower, 

Down  by  the  greenwood  side, 
And  the  flowers  did  spring,  and  the  birds  did  sing, 

Twas  the  pleasant  May-day  tide. 

But  fair  Lady  Anne  on  Sir  William  caird, 

With  the  tear  grit  in  her  ee, 
^^  0  though  thou  be  fause,  may  Heaven  thee  guard, 

In  the  wars  ayont  tlie  sea !  "— 

Out  of  the  wood  came  three  bonnie  boys, 

Upon  the  sinimer's  morn, 
And  they  did  sing  and  play  at  the  ba*. 

As  naked  as  they  were  born. 

>• 

^*  0  seven  lang  years  wad  I  sit  here, 

Amang  the  frost  and  snaw, 
A*  to  hae  but  ane  o'  these  bonnie  boys, 

A  playing  at  the  ba\" — 

Then  up  and  spake  the  eldest  boy, 

^^  Now  listen,  thou  fair  ladie. 
And  ponder  well  the  rede  that  I  tell. 

Then  make  ye  a  choice  of  the  three. 

^'  Tts  I  am  Peter,  and  this  is  Paul, 

And  that  ane,  sae  fair  to  see. 
But  a  twelve-month  sinsyne  to  paradise  came, 

To  join  with  our  companie."-^ 

'^O I  will  hae  the  snaw- white  boy. 


The  bonniest  of  the  three."— 
*'  And  if  I  were  thine,  and  in  thy  propine,' 
O  what  wad  ye  do  to  me?  " — 

*'  'Tis  I  wad  dead  thee  in  silk  and  gowd, 
And  nourice  thee  on  my  knee." —    ' 

^^0  mitherl  mither!  when  I  was  thine. 
Sic  kindness  I  couldna  see. 

*'  Beneath  the  turf,  where  now  I  stand, 
The  fause  nurse  buried  me;     ' 

The  cruel  penknife  sticks  still  in  my  heart. 
And  I  come  not  back  to  thee."— 


LORD  WILLIAM. 

This  ballad  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  James 
Hogg;  and,  although  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  Earl  Richard/  so  strong,  indeed,  as  to 
warrant  a  supposition  that  the  one  has  been  derived 
from  the  other,  yet  its  intrinsic  merit  seems  to  war- 
rant its  insertion.  Mr.  Hogg  has  added  the  following 
note,  which,  in  the  course  of  my  enquiries,  I  have 
found  amply  corroborated  : — 

^'  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  antiquity  of  this  song; 
for,  although  much  of  the  language  seems  somewhat 
modernized,  this  must  be  attributed  to  its  currency, 
being  much  liked,  and  very  much  sung  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. I  can  trace  it  back  several  generotions, 
but  cannot  hear  of  its  ever  having  been  in  print.  I 
have  never  heard  it  with  any  considerable  variation, 
save  that  one  reciter  called  the  dwelling  of  the  feigned 
sweetheart,  CasUenoa.** 


Lord  William  was  the  bravest  knight 

That  dwalt  in  fair  Scotland, 
And  though  renowned  in  France  and  Spain, 

Fell  by  a  ladle's  hand. 

As  she  was  walking  maid  alone, 

Down  by  yon  shady  wood, 
She  heard  a.amit  ^  o'  bridle  reins. 

She  wish'd  might  be  for  good. 

"  Come  to  my  arms,  my  dear  Willie, 

You're  welcome  hame  to  me ; 
To  best  0*  cheer  and  charcoal  red,^ 

And  candle  burning  free." — 

*^I  winna  light,  I  darena  light. 
Nor  come  to  your  arms  at  a' ; 

A  fairer  maid  than  ten  o'  you 
ril  meet  at  Castle-law."— 

*' A  fairer  maid  than  me,  Willie ! 
A  fairer  maid  than  me ! 


*  Prophie-TJtaaXif  gift,  but  here  the  power  of  giving  or  be- 

mn^  •  [See  this  ballad,  pttst] 

'  *itr— fliiiiilng  Boiae,  itom  Mnite— hence  aUo  (perhapi)  Smilh 


1 


4  Charcoal  red— This  drcamstance  marks  the  antiqolty  of  ttie 
poem.  WhUe  wood  wu  plenty  In  ScoUand,  charcoal  waa  die 
omal  fdel  in  the  chambers  of  ihewealUij. 
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A  fairer  maid  than  ten  o'  me 
Your  eyes  did  never  see." — 

He  louted '  over  his  saddle  lap, 

To  kiss  her  ere  they  part^ 
And  wi'  a  little  keen  bodkin, 

She  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

^^Ride  on,  ride  on.  Lord  William  now, 

As  fast  as  ye  can  dree  1 
Your  bonny  lass  at  Castle-law 

Will  weary  you  to  see." — 

Out  up  then  spake  a  bonny  bird, 

Sat  high  upon  a  tree/— 
''How  could  you  kill  that  noble  lord? 

He  came  to  marry  thee." — 

'*  Come  down,  come  down,  my  bonny  bird, 

And  eat  bread  aff  my  hand! 
Your  cage  shall  be  of  wiry  goud, 

Whar  now  it*s  but  the  wand." — 

'*  Keep  ye  your  cage  o'  goud,  lady, 

And  I  will  keep  my  tree ; 
As  ye  hae  done  to  Lord  William, 

Sae  wad  ye  do  to  me."— 

She  set  her  foot  on  her  door  step, 

A  bonny  marble  stane ; 
And  carried  him  to  her  chamber, 

0*er  him  to  make  her  mane. 

And  she  has  kept  that  good  lord's  corpse 

Three  quarters  of  a  year. 
Until  that  word  began  to  spread. 

Then  she  began  to  fear. 

Then  she  cried  on  her  waiting  maid, 

Aye  ready  at  her  ca' ; 
''There  is  a  knight  into  my  bower, 

'Tis  time  he  were  awa." — 

The  ane  has  ta'en  him  by  the  head, 

The  ither  by  the  feet, 
And  thrown  him  in  the  wan  water, 

That  ran  baith  wide  and  deep. 

"Look  back,  look  back,  now,  lady  fair, 

On  him  that  lo'ed  ye  weel ! 
A  better  man  than  that  blue  corpse 

Ne*er  drew  a  sword  of  steel." 


THE  BROOMFIELD  HILL. 

The  concluding  verses  of  this  ballad  were  inserted 
in  the  copy  of  TanUane,  given  to  the  public  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  work.  They  are  now  restored  to 
their  proper  place.  Considering  how  very  apt  the 
most  accurate  reciters  are  to  patch  up  one  ballad  witli 
verses  from  another,  the  utmost  caution  cannot  al- 
ways avoid  such  errors. 


A  more  sanguine  antiquary  than  the  Editor  might 
perhaps  endeavour  to  identify  this  poem,  which  is  of 
undoubted  antiquity,  with  the  "  Broom  Broom  on 
Hill,'^  mention^  by  Lane,  in  his  Progress  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  into  Warwickshire,  as  forming  part  of 
Captain  Cox's  collection,  so  much  envied  by  the  black- 
letter  antiquaries  of  the  present  day.— Dugd  alb's 
Warwickshire,  p.  166.  The  same  ballad  is  quoted  by 
one  of  the  personages,  in  a  "  very  merry  and  pythie 
comedie,"  called,  "T/t*  longer  thou  livesl,  the  more 
Fool  thou  art"  See  Ritson's  Dissertation  prefixed  to 
Ancient  Songs,  p.  Ix.  "firume  brume  on  hill"  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland.  See 
Leyden's  edition,  p.  100. 


THE  BROOMFIELD  HILL. 

There  was  a  knight  and  a  lady  bright 

Had  a  true  tryst  *  at  the  broom  ; 
The  ane  ga*ed  early  in  the  morning. 

The  other  in  the  afternoon. 

And  aye  she  sat  in  her  mother's  bower  door. 

And  aye  she  made  her  mane, 
*'0  whether  should  I  gang  to  the  Broomfield  hill, 

Or  should  I  stay  at  hame? 

"For  if  I  gang  to  the  BroomOeld  hill, 

My  maidenhead  is  gone; 
And  if  I  chance  to  stay  at  hame. 

My  love  will  ca'  me  mansworn." — 

Up  then  spake  a  witch  woman. 

Aye  from  the  room  aboon  *, 
"O,  ye  may  gang  to  Broomfield  hill, 

And  yet  come  maiden  hame. 

"  For  when  ye  come  to  the  Broomfield  hill. 

Ye' 11  find  your  love  asleep. 
With  a  silver  belt  about  his  head, 

And  a  brobm-cow  *  at  his  feet. 

"Take  ye  the  blossom  of  the  broom ; 

The  blossom  it  smells  sweet. 
And  strew  it  at  your  true  love's  head, 

And  likewise  at  his  feet. 

"Take  ye  the  rings  off  your  fingers. 

Put  them  on  bis  right  hand, 
To  let  him  know,  when  he  doth  awake. 

His  love  was  at  his  command." — 

She  pu'd  the  broom  flower  on  Hive-hill, 
And  strew'd  on's  white  hals  bane,  < 

And  that  was  to  be  wittering  true, 
That  maiden  she  had  gane. 

"O  where  were  ye,  my  milk-white  steed, 

That  I  hae  coft '  sae  dear, 
That  wadna  watch  and  waken  me. 

When  there  was  maiden  here?"— 


>  Lotitorf'— stooped.  «  Tryst^AtngaiUoa. 

)  A  broomrCow^A  bash  of  broom. 
4  Bals-'fitck-  j; German.) 


f  Oo/t— Bought*  From  Ihe  same  root,  are  Uie  old  English 
eheap^  i,  e,  market ;  German,  Kauffman,i,e.  merchant;  Kopen* 
hagen,  the  mercbanra  baven,  etc.  etc. 
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^*  I  stamped  wi*  my  foot,  master, 

And  gar'd  my  bridle  ring ; 
But  nae  kin*  thing  wald  waken  ye, 

Till  she  was  past  and  gane.*' — 

**^  And  wae  betide  ye,  my  gay  goss  hawk, 

That  I  did  loye  sae  dear, 
That  wadna  watch  and  waken  me, 

When  there  was  maiden  here." — 

^*  I  clapped  wi'  my  wings,  master. 

And  aye  my  bells  I  rang, 
And  aye  cry'd,  Waken,  waken,  master. 

Before  the  ladye  gang." — 

*•*'  But  haste  and  haste,  my  gude  white  steed, 

To  come  the  maiden  till. 
Or  a'  the  birds  of  gude  green-wood 

Of  your  flesh  shall  have  their  fill." — 

**  Te  needna  burst  your  gude  white  steed, 

Wi'  racing  o'er  the  howm  ; ' 
Nae  bird  flies  faster  through  the  wood. 

Than  she  fled  through  the  broom." 


PROUD  LADY  MARGARET. 

This  ballad  was  communicated  to  the  Editor  by 
Mb.  Hamilton,  Music-seller,  Edinburgh,  with  whose 
nwtber  it  had  been  a  favorite.  Two  verses  and  one 
line  were  wanting,  which  are  here  supplied  from  a 
Afferent  Ballad,  having  a  plot  somewhat  similar. 
These  verses  are  the  6th  and  9th. 


Twas  on  a  night,  an  evening  bright. 

When  the  dew  began  to  fa*. 
Lady  Margaret  was  walking  up  and  down. 

Looking  o*er  her  castle  wa*. 

She  looked  east,  and  she  looked  west. 

To  see  what  she  could  spy. 
When  a  gallant  knight  came  in  her  sight, 

And  to  the  gate  drew  nigh. 

**  You  seem  to  be  no  gentleman, 
You  wear  your  boots  so  wide ; 

But  you  seem  to  be  some  cunning  hunter, 
YoQ  wear  the  horn  so  syde." — ' 

**I  am  no  cunning  hunter,"  he  said, 

^'  H or  ne*er  intend  to  be ; 
But  I  am  come  to  this  castle 

To  seek  the  love  of  thee ; 
And  if  yoa  do  not  grant  me  love. 

This  night  for  thee  I'll  die.**— 

"If  yoQ  should  die  for  me,  sir  knight, 
There's  few  for  you  will  mane, 

Fof  mony  a  better  has  died  for  me. 
Whose  graves  are  growing  green. 


'*  But  ye  maun  read  my  riddle,"  she  said, 
'^  And  answer  me  questions  three ; 

And  but  ye  read  them  right,"  she  said, 
*^  Gae  stretch  ye  out  and  die. 

^^  Now  what  is  the  flower,  the  ae  first  flower,. 

Springs  either  on  moor  ar  dale ; 
And  what  is  the  bird,  the  bonnie  bonnie  bird,. 

Sings  on  the  evening  gale  ?  " — 

*'The  primrose  is  the  ae  first  flower 

Springs  either  on  moor  or  dale ; 
And  the  thristlecock  is  the  bonniest  bird 

Sings  on  the  evening  gale.** — 


^^  But  what*s  the  little  coin,**  she  said, 
«« Wald  buy  my  castle  bound  ? 

And  what*s  the  little  boat,"  she  said, 
^*  Can  sail  the  world  all  round  ?  **— 

"  O  hey,,  how  mony  small  pennies 
Make  thrice  three  thousand  pound  ? 

Or  hey,  how  mony  small  fishes 
Swim  a*  the  salt  sea  round  ?  ** 


^'  I  think  ye  maun  be  my  match,'*  she  said, 

"  My  match  and  something  mair. 
You  are  the  first  e*er. got  the  grant 

Of  love  frae  my  fatber*s  heir. 

^'  My  father  was  lord  of  nine  castles. 
My  mother  lady  of  three ; 
My  father  was  lord  of  nine  castles. 
And  there's  nane  to  heir  hut  me.. 

^'  And  round  about  a'  thae  castles^ 

You  may  bailh  plow  and  saw. 
And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May 

The  meadows  they  will  mew.** — 

*^  O  hald  your  tongue.  Lady  Margaret,"  he  said, 

^'  For  loud  I  hear  you  lie ! 
Your  father  was  lord  of  nine  castles, 

Your  mother  was  lady  of  three ; 
Your  father  was  lord  of  nine  castles, 

But  ye  fa*  heir  to  but  three. 

"  And  round  about  a'  thae  castles, 

You  may  baith  plow  and  saw. 
But  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May 

The  meadows  will  not  maw. 

'^  I  am  your  brother  Willie,"  he  said, 

'^  I  trow  ye  ken  na  me ; 
I  came  to  humble  your  haughty  heart, 

Has  gar'd  sae  monie  die." — 

^*  If  ye  be  my  brother  Willie,"  she  said, 

"  As  I  trow  weel  ye  be. 
This  night  1*11  neither  eat  nor  drink, 

But  gae  alang  wi*  thee.'**— 

'*  O  hald  your  tongue.  Lady  Margaret,"  he  said,. 
"  Again  I  bear  you  ilel 


<  aawm,  or  /to/m— a  flat  grotmd  by  a  river. 


">  Jyde— Long  or  low. 
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For  ye*ve  unwashen  hands,  and  ye've  unwashen 
To  gae  to  clay  wi*  me.  [  feet,' 

**  For  the  wee  worms  are  my  bedfellows, 

And  cauld  clay  is  my  sheets ; 
And  when  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

My  body  lies  and  sleeps."* 


THE  ORIGINAL  BALLAD 

OF 

THE  BROOM  OF  COWDENKNOWS. 

The  beautiful  air  of  Gowdenknows  is  well  known 
and  popular.  In  Ettrick  Forest  the  following  words 
are  uniformly  adapted  to  the  tune,  and  seem  to  be 
the  original  ballad.  An  edition  of  this  pastoral  tale, 
differing  considerably  from  the  present  copy,  was 
published  by  Mr.  Herd,  in  1773.  Gowdenknows  is 
situated  upon  the  Leader,  about  four  miles  from  Mel- 
rose, and  is  now  the  property  of  Dr.  Home. 


O  the  broom,  and  the  bonny  bonny  broom, 
And  the  broom  of  the  Gowdenknows! 

And  aye  sae  sweet  as  the  lassie  sang, 
r  the  bought,  milking  the  ewes. 

The  hills  were  high  on  ilka  side. 
An'  the  bought  i*  the  lirk'  o*  the  hill. 

And  aye,  as  she  sang,  her  voice  it  rang, 
Out  o'er  the  head  o'  yon  hill. 

There  was  a  troop  o'  gentlemen 

Game  riding  merrilie  by. 
And  one  of  them  has  rode  out  o'  the  way. 

To  the  bought  to  the  bonny  may. 

*' Well  may  ye  save  an'  see,  bonny  lass, 
An'  weel  may  ye  save  an*  see." — 

^^  An*  sae  wi'  you,  ye  weel-bred  knight. 
And  what's  your  will  wi'  me?" — 

"  The  night  is  misty  and  mirk,  fair  may. 

And  I  have  ridden  astray. 
And  will  you  be  so  kind,  fair  may. 

As  come  out  and  point  my  way?  "— 

"Ride  out,  ride  out,  ye  ramp  rider ! 

Your  steed's  baith  stout  and  Strang; 
For  out  of  the  bought  I  dare  na  come, 

For  fear  'at  ye  do  me  wrang." — 

''O  winna  ye  pity  me,  bonny  lass. 


0  winna  ye  pity  me  ? 
An'  winna  ye  pity  my  poor  steed, 
Stands  trembling  at  yon  tree?" — 

"  I  wadna  pity  your  poor  stee^. 
Though  it  were  tied  to  a  thorn; 

For  if  ye  wad  gain  my  love  the  night. 
Ye  wad  slight  me  ere  the  morn. 

"For  I  ken  you  by  your  weel-busket  hat, 

And  your  merrie  twinkling  ee. 
That  ye're  the  Laird  o'  the  Oakland  hills, 

An*  ye  may  weel  seem  for  to  be." — 

"But  I  am  not  the  Laird  o'  the  Oakland  hills, 

Ye're  far  mista'en  o'  me; 
But  I'm  ane  o'  the  men  about  his  house. 

An'  right  aft  in  his  companie."— 

He's  ta'en  her  by  the  middle  jimp, 

And  by  the  grass-green  sleeve ; 
He's  lifted  her  over  the  fauld-dyke. 

And  speer'd  at  her  sma'  leave. 

0  he's  ta'en  out  a  purse  o'  gowd. 

And  streek'd  her  yellow  hair, 
"  Now,  take  ye  that,  my  bonny  may. 

Of  me  till  you  hear  mair."— 

O  he's  leapt  on  his  berry-brown  steed. 
An'  soon  he's  o'erta'en  his  men; 

And  ane  and  a'  cried  out  to  him, 
"O  master,  ye've  tarry'd  lang ! " — 

"01  hae  been  east,  and  I  hae  been  west, 
An'  I  hae  been  far  o'er  the  knowes. 

But  the  bonniest  lass  that  ever  I  saw 
Is  i'  the  bought,  milking  the  ewes." — 

She  set  the  cog  <  upon  her  head, 

An'  she's  gane  singing  hame — 
"0  where  hae  ye  been,  my  ae  daughter? 

Ye  hae  na  been  your  lane."-— 

"  O  naebody  was  wi'  me,  father, 

0  naebody  has  been  wi'  me; 
The  night  is  misty  and  mirk,  father, 

Yee  may  gang  to  the  door  and  see. 

"  But  wae  be  to  your  ewe-herd,  father. 

And  an  ill  deed  may  he  die ; 
He  bug^  the  bought  at  the  back  o'  theknowe, 

And  a  tod  ^  has  frighted  me. 

"  There  came  a  tod  to  the  bought  door, 

The  like  I  never  saw ; 
And  ere  he  had  ta'en  the  lamb  he  did, 

1  had  lourd '  he  had  ta'en  them  a'." — 


>  Unwashen  hands  and  unwashen  feet^Alhidlng  to  the  cat- 
torn  of  washing  and  dressing  dead  t>odle8. 

•  [Id  Mr.  Buchan's  CollecUoo,  vol.  i.  p.  81,  there  is  a  north- 
coontry  edition  of  Uiis  iMllad,  under  the  Utle  of  *'  The  Courteous 
KnIghL**  His  is,  as  osaal,  a  coarse  and  vulgar  version;  hut  it 
contains  many  more  stanxas  than  that  in  the  teit;  and  the  iLnight's 
farewell  speech  runs  into  an  edifying  lecture  on  his  sister's  vanity 
of  drew  I  e,  g. 


»i 


My  tHNfy'i  barfed  in  DomrcrmlJoe, 


And  fsr  bcTont  the  sea, 
Bnl  day  nor  uigbt  nae  rest  coald  gel 
111  for  the  pride  o'  Ibee : 

"  Wben  ye  are  In  the  gade  kirk  set. 
The  gowd  pina  In  your  hair, 
Te  tak  mair  delight  In  yoar  fecklese  dress 
Than  ye  do  in  the  morning  prayer,"  etc.— En. 

Zirfe— Hollow.— 4  €ogf— MillLlng-pati — s  Bug^Buiii. 
7Vn(~Foi.— 7  Lourd—Uekr. 
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0  whan  fifteen  weeks  was  come  and  gane, 

Fifteen  weeks  and  three, 
That  lassie  began  to  look  thin  and  pale, 

An'  to  long  for  his  inerry-twiokiing  ee. 

It  fell  on  a  day,  on  a  het  simmer  day, 
She  was  ca'iog  out  her  father's  kye. 

Bye  came  a  troop  o'  gentlemen, 
A'  merrilie  riding  bye. 

" Weel  may  ye  save  an'  see,  bonny  may, 

Weel  may  ye  save  and  see ! 
Wed  I  wat,  ye  be  a  very  bonny  may, 

But  whae's  aught  that  babe  ye  are  wi*  ?  " — 

I^ever  a  word  could  that  lassie  say. 
For  never  a  ane  could  she  blame. 
An*  never  a  wotd  could  the  lassie  say, 
^ut  '*  I  have  a  gudeman  at  hame." — 

"Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  my  very  bonny  may, 

Sae  loud  as  I  hear  you  lie ; 
For  dinna  ye  mind  that  misty  night 

I  was  i*  the  bought  wi'  thee? 

^i  ken  you  by  your  middle  sae  jimp. 

An'  your  merry-twinkling  ee. 
That  ye're  the  bonny  lass  i'  the  Cowdenknow, 

An' ye  may  weel  seem  for  to  be." — 

Then  he's  leapt  off  his  berry-brown  steed. 

An'  he's  set  that  fair  may  on— 
"Ca'  out  your  kye,  gude  father,  yoursell. 

For  she's  never  ca'  them  out  again. 

'*  I  am  the  Laird  of  the  Oakland  hills, 

1  hae  thirty  plows  and  three; 
An'  I  hae  gotten  the  bonniest  lass 

That's  in  a*  the  south  countrie." 


LORD  RANDAL. 

There  is  a  beautiful  air  to  this  old  ballad.  The 
hero  is  more  generally  termed  Lord  Ronald;  but  I 
willingly  follow  the  authority  of  an  Ettrick  Forest 
copy  for  calling  him  Randal;  because,  though  the 
dicomstauces  are  so  very  different,  I  think  it  not 
impossible,  that  the  ballad  may  have  originally  re- 
garded the  death  of  Thomas  Randolph,  or  Randal, 
Earl  of  Murray,  nephew  to  Robert  Bruce,  and  go- 
vernor of  Scotland.  This  great  warrior  died  at  Mus- 
fielborgfa,  1332,  at  the  moment  when  his  services 
were  most  necessary  to  his  country,  already  threa- 
tened by  an  English  army.  For  this  sole  reason, 
perhaps,  our  historians  obstinately  impute  his  death 
to  poison.  See  Tke  Bruce,  Book  xx.  Fordun  re- 
peats, and  Boece  echoes,  this  story,  both  of  whom 
diarge  the  murder  on  Edward  III.  But  it  is  com- 
hated  successfully  by  LordHailes,  in  bis  Remarks  on 
tke  Hisii^  of  Scotland. 

The  substitution  of  some  venomous  reptile  for 


food,  or  patting  it  into  liquor,  was  anciently  sup- 
posed to  be  a  common  mode  of  administering  poison ; 
as  appears  from  the  following  curious  account  of  the 
death  of  King  John,  extracted  from  a  MS.  Chronicle 
of  England,  penes  John  Clerk,  Esq.  advocate.'  ''And, 
in  the  same  tyme,  the  pope  sente  into  Englond  a 
legate,  that  men  cald  Swals,  and  he  was  prest  car- 
dinal of  Rome,  for  to  mayntene  King  Johnes  cause 
agens  the  barons  of  Englond  ;  but  the  barons  had  so 
much  pte  [pouslie,  i.  e.  power]  through  Lewys,  the 
kinges  sone  of  Fraunce,  that  Kinge  Johne  wist  not 
wher  for  to  wend  ne  gone  :  and  so  hitt  fell,  that  he 
wold  have  gone  to  Suchold,  and  as  he  went  the- 
durward,  he  come  by  the  abbey  of  Swinshed,  and 
ther  he  abode  ii  dayes.    And,  as  he  sate  at  meat,  he 
askyd  a  monke  of  the  house,  how  moche  a  lofe  was 
worth,  that  was  before  hym  sete  at  the  table?  and 
the  monke  sayd  that  loffe  was  worthe  hot  ane  half- 
penny. '0!'  quod  the  Kyng, '  this  is  a  grette  cheppe 
of  brede ;  now,'  said  the  king, '  and  yff  I  may,  such 
a  loffe  shall  be  worth  xxd.  or  half  a  yer  be  gone  :* 
and  when  he  said  the  word,  muche  heXhought,  and 
ofte  tymes  sighed,  and  nome  and  ete  of  the  bred,  and 
said,  'By  Gode,  the  word  that  I  have  spokyn  shall 
be  sothe.'    The  monke,  that  stode  before  the  kyng, 
was  ful  sory  in  his  hert ;  and  thought  rather  he  wold 
himself  suffer  peteous  deth ;  and  thought  yff  he 
myght  ordeyn  therfore  sum  remedy.    And  anon  the 
monke  went  unto  his  abbott,  and  was  schryvyd  of 
him,  and  told  the  abbott  all  that  the  kyng  said,  and 
prayed  his  abbott  to  assoyl  him,  for  he  wold  gyffe 
the  kyng  such  a  wassayle,  that  all  Englond  shuld  be 
glad  and  joyful  therof.    I'ho  went  the  monke  into 
a  gardene,  and  fonde  a  tode  therin ;  and  toke  her 
upp,  and  put  hyr  in  a  cuppe,  and  filled  it  with  good 
ale,  and  pryked  hyr  in  every  place,  in  the  cuppe,  till 
the  venome  come  out  in  every  place ;  an  brought  hitt 
befor  the  kyng,  and  knelyd,  and  said, '  Sir,  wassayle ; 
for  never  in  your  lyfe  drancke  ye  of  such  a  cuppe.' 
— '  Begyne,  monke,'  quod  the  king ;  and  the  monke 
dranke  a  gret  draute,  and  toke  the  kyng  the  cuppe, 
and  the  kyng  also  drank  a  grett  draute,  and  set 
downe  the  cuppe. — The  monke  anon  went  to  the  Far- 
marye,  and  ther  dyed  anone,  on  whose  soule  God 
have  mercy,  Amen.    And  v  monkes  syng  for  his 
soule  especially,  and  shall  while  the  abbey  stondith. 
The  kyng  was  anon  ful  evil  at  ese,  and  comaunded  ta 
remove  the  table,  and  askyd  aftur  the  monke  ;  and 
men  told  him  that  he  was  ded,  for  his  wombe  was 
broke  in  sondur.    When  the  king  herd  this  tidyng,. 
he  comaundyd  for  to  trusse ;  but  all  hit  was  for 
nought,  for  his  bely  began  to  swelle  for  the  drink 
that  he  dranke,  that  he  dyed  within  ii  days,  the  moro 
aftur  Seynt  Luke's  day.*' 

A  different  account  of  the  poisoning  of  King  John 

is  given  in  a  MS.  Chronicle  of  England,  written  in 

the  minority  of  Edward  III.,  and  contained  in  the 

I  Auchinleck  MS.  of  Edinburgh.    Though  not  exactly 


'  [Mr.  Clerk  became  a  judgeof  theConrtof  SenioDby  ibe  UtleorLocd  Eldio,  and  died  io  ISSl.— Ed.J 
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to  our  present  purpose,  the  passage  is  curious,  and 
I  shall  quote  it  without  apology.  The  author  has 
mentioned  the  interdict  laid  on  John*s  kingdom  by 
the  Pope,  and  continues  thus  : — 

*'  He  was  ful  wroth  and  grim, 
For  DO  prest  wald  sing  for  him. 
He  made  tho  his  pariement, 
And  Kworc  his  croy  de  ea-amenl. 
That  he  shuld  malie  such  asant, 
To  fede  ail  Inglonde  wiih  a  apand. 
And  elLe  wilh  a  white  lef. 
Therefore  1  hope  >  he  was  God-loth. 
A  monk  it  herd  of  S wines  heuod, 
And  of  his  wordes  he  was  adred, 
He  went  hym  to  his  fere. 
And  seyd  to  hem  in  Uiis  maner  t 
*The  King  has  made  a  sort  oth, 
That  he  sclial  wilh  a  white  iof 
Fede  ai  Inglonde,  and  wilh  a  spand, 
T  wis  it  were  a  sort  saat 
And  belter  is  that  we  die  to. 
Than  ai  Inglond  be  so  wo. 
Te  schul  for  me  belles  ring. 
And  after  wordes  rede  and  sing; 
So  heipe  you  God,  heyen  King, 
Granteih  me  aile  now  min  asliing, 
And  Ichim  wii  wilh  puseoun  slo. 
Ne  sliali  he  never  Inglond  do  wo.' 

**  Hii  brethren  him  grannt  alie  his  booe. 
He  let  him  khrive  swithe  sone. 
To  malce  his  soule  fair  aivi  clene. 
To  for  our  leoed  I  heyeii  qoeen. 
That  sche  schuid  for  him  be, 
To  for  her  son  in  trinity. 

"  Danslmond  zede  and  gadred  frut, 
For  solhe  were  ploromes  while. 
The  steles  >  he  pyld  out  evidchoa, 
Puisoun  he  dede  therin  anon, 
And  sett  the  steles  ai  ogen, 
That  the  gile  schnld  nought  be  sen. 
He  dede  hem  in  a  coupe  of  gold, 
And  went  to  the  klnges  bord ; 
On  knes  he  him  sett. 
The  king  full  fair  he  grctt; 
*  Sir,'  he  said,  *  by  Seynt  Austin, 
This  is  frout  of  our  garden, 
And  gif  that  your  wii  be, 
Assayet  herof  after  me.* 
Danslmond  ete  fmt,  on  and  on. 
And  al  I  ho  other  ele  King  Jon ; 
The  monk  aros,  and  went  bis  way, 
God  gif  his  soule  wel  gode  day ; 
He  gaf  King  Jon  Iher  his  puisoun, 
Himself  had  ttiat  Ilk  doun, 
He  dede.  It  is  noutber  for  mirUie  ne  ond, 
Bot  for  to  save  al  Inglond. 

*<  The  King  Jon  sate  at  mete, 
His  wombe  to  wex  grete : 


He  swore  his  oath,  per  la  erojfde. 
His  wombe  wald  brest  a  thre; 
He  wald  have  risen  fram  the  bord 
Ac  he  ne  spake  never  more  word  : 
Thns  ended  his  time, 
T  wis  he  had  an  evel  fine." 

Shakspeare,  from  such  old  Chronicles,  has  drawn 
his  authority  for  the  last  fine  scene  in  King  John. 
But  he  probably  had  it  from  Caxton,  who  uses  nearly 
the  words  of  the  prose  chronicle.  Hemingford  tells 
the  same  tale  with  the  metrical  historian.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  John  increased  the  flux,  of  which  he  died, 
by  the  intemperate  use  of  peaches  and  of  ale,  whidi 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  poison.— See 
Matthew  Paris. 

To  return  to  the  ballad ;  there  is  a  very  similar 
sOng,  in  which,  apparently  to  excite  greater  interest 
in  the  nursery,  the  handsome  young  hunter  i#  ex- 
changed for  a  little  child,  poisoned  by  a  false  step- 
mother. * 


LORD  RANDAL. 

'^0  where  hae  ye  been.  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 

0  where  hae  ye  been,  my  handsome  young  man?'' — 
^^  I  hae  been  to  the  wild  wood ;  mother,  make  my  bed 

soon. 
For  I'm  weary  wi'  bunting,  and  fain  wald  lie  down." — 

^'  Where  gat  ye  your  dinner.  Lord  Randal,  my  son  ? 
"Where  gat  ye  your  dinner,  my  handsome  young 

man  ? " — 
^^  I  dined  wi'  my  true-love ;  mother,  make  my  bed  soon, 
For  I'm  weary  wi' hunting,  and  fain  wald  He  down."— 

^'  What  gat  ye  to  your  dinner.  Lord  Randal,  my  son  ? 
What  gat  ye  to  your  dinner,  my  handsome  young 

man?" — 
"  I  gat  eels  boil'd  in  broo ;  mother,  make  my  bed  soon. 
For  I'm  weary  wi'  hunting,  and  fain  wald  lie  down." — 

*'  What  became  of  your  bloodhounds.  Lord  Randal, 

my  son  ? 
What  became  of  your  bloodhounds,  my  handsome 

young  man?"— 
'^O  they  swell'd  and  they  died;  mother,  make  my  bed 

soon. 
For  I'm  weary  wi'  hunting,  and  fain  wald  lie  down." — 

''01  fear  ye  are  poison'd.  Lord  Randal,  my  sun  1 

0 1  fear  ye  are  poisoned,  my  handsome  young  man !" — 
*'  0  yes!  I  am  poison'd ;  mother,  make  my  bed  soon. 
For  I'm  sick  at  the  heart,  and  I  fain  wad  lie  down."^ 


>  Hope»  for  think.—*  J'le/&f— Stalks. 
1  {This  nursery  song  Is  probably  that  inserted  In  Buchan's  Col- 
lection, 1828,  vol.  U.  p.  179—"  FrUlie  Doo^''  1.  e.  dove : 

**  Where  hae  ye  heen  •*  day, 
Willie  Doo,  Willie  Doo? 
Whare  b«e  ye  been  a*  dey, 
Willie,  my  doo? 

*'  rve  twen  lo  see  my  stepmother, 
Mak  my  bed,  lay  me  down ; 
llak  my  bed,  lay  me  down. 
Die  shall  I  now,"  elc.-Ea.J 


4  [  m  ttie  edlUon  of  this  ballad  pubUshed  by  Mr.  KInlocb  in  iKff, 
the  name  of  the  hero  is  Lord  Dona/cf— Tery  natural  In  a  north 
country  Tersion.  The  youth  Is  poisoned  by  a  dish  of  toads,  served 
up  as  fish,  to  which  the  Editor  thinks  we  owe  the  Scotch  phrase, 
of*'  getting  frogs  for  fish  "— i.  e,  foul  play— Introdoced  In  the  sub- 
sequent ballad  of  Katharine  Janfarie,    The  last  vene  is— 

**  What  will  ye  leave  to  your  troe  love.  Lord  Donald,  my  son  ? 

What  will  ye  leave  to  your  true  love,  my  joUie  yonog  man  ?**— 
**  The  low  and  the  halter  for  to  hang  on  yon  tree. 

And  let  her  hang  there  for  the  poysontng  o'  me-^-P.  lt3.>E».l 
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SIR  HUGH  LE  BLOND. 

This  ballad  is  a  northera  composition,  and  seems 
to  have  beea  the  original  of  the  legend  called  Sir  Al- 
dingar,  which  is  printed  in  the  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry.  The  incidents  are  nearly  the  same  in  both 
ballads,  excepting  tliat,  in  A  Idingar,  an  angel  combats 
for  the  queen,  instead  of  a  mortal  champion.  The 
names  of  Aldingar  and  Rodingham  approach  near  to 
each  other  in  sound,  though  not  in  orthography,  and 
the  one  might,  by  reciters,  be  easily  substituted  for 
the  other.  I  think  I  have  seen  both  the  name  and 
the  story  in  an  ancient  prose  chronicle,  but  am 
onable  to  make  any  reference  in  support  of  my  be- 
lief. 

The  tradition,  upon  which  the  ballad  is  founded, 
is  uniFersaliy  current  in  the  Mearns;  and  the  Editor 
is  informed,  that,  till  very  lately,  the  sword,  wfth 
which  Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  was  believed  to  have  defended 
the  life  and  honour  of  the  Queen,  was  carefully  pre- 
served by  his  descendants,  the  Viscountsof  Arbuthnot. 
That  Sir  Hugh  of  Arbuthnot  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  proved  by  his  having,  1282,  bestowed  the 
patronage  of  the  churcli  of  Garvoch  upon  the  Monks 
of  Abcrbrotliwick,  for  the  safety  of  his  soul.— Uc- 
pUer  of  Aberbrothwick,  quoted  by  Crawford  in  Peer- 
age.   But  I  find  no  instance  in  history,  in  which  the 
honour  of  a  Queen  of  Scotland  was  commilted  to  the 
chance  of  a  duel.    It  is  true,  that  Mary,  wife  of 
Alexander  II.,  was,  about  1242,  somewhat  implicated 
in  a  dark  story,  concerning  the  murder  of  Patrick, 
Earl  of  Athole,  burned  in  his  lodging  at  Haddington, 
where  he  had  gone  to  attend  a  great  tournament. 
The  relations  of  the  deceased  baron  accused  of  the 
morder  Sir  William  Bisat,  a  powerful  nobleman,  who 
a|)pears  to  have  been  in  such  high  favour  with  the 
yoang  Queen,  that  she  offered  her  oath,  as  a  com- 
purgator, to  prove  his  innocence.    Bisat  himself  stood 
upon  his  defence,  and  proffered  the  combat  to  his 
accusers;  but  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  tide, 
2zm1  was  banished  from  Scotland.    This  affair  inte- 
rested ail  the  northern  barons ;  and  it  is  not  impos- 
fible,  that  some  share,  taken  in  it  by  this  Sir  Hugh 
de  Arfaathnot,  may  have  given  a  slight  foundation  for 
the  tradition  of  the  country. — Wintoun,  book  vii. 
di.  9.    Or,  if  we  suppose  Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  to  be  a 
predecessor  of  the  Sir  Hugh  who  flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  he  may  have  been  the  victor  in  a 
^Ij  shortly  noticed  as  having  occurred  in  1154,  when 
ooe  Arthur,  accused  of  treason,  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God.    Arthurtu  regem 
Malcolm  proditurus  duello  periiL    Chron.  Sanctae 
Crocis,  ap.  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 

But,  true  or  false,  the  incident  narrated  in  the 
hallad  is  in  the  genuine  style  of  chivalry.  Ro- 
maooes  abound  with  similar  instances,  nor  are  they 


wanting  in  real  history.  The  most  solemn  part  of 
a  knight's  oath  was  to  defend  ^'all  widows,  orphe- 
lines,  and  maidens  of  gude  fame."  '—Lindsay's  He- 
raldry, MS.  The  love  of  arms  was  a  real  passion 
of  itself,  which  blazed  yet  more  fiercely  when  united 
with  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  fair  sex. 
llie  Knight  of  Chaucer  exclaims,  with  chivalrous 
energy, 

"  To  fight  for  a  lady !  a  beoedicite ! 
It  were  a  liuty  si^ht  for  to  see." 

It  was  an  argument,  seriously  urged  by  Sir  John  of 
Heinault,  for  making  war  upon  Edward  II.  in  behalf 
of  his  banished  wife,  Isabella,  that  knights  were 
bound  to  aid,  to  their  uttermost  power,  all  distressed 
damsels,  living  without  counsel  or  comfort. 

An  apt  illustration  of  the  ballad  would  have  been 
the  combat  undertaken  by  three  Spanish  champions 
against  three  Moors  of  Grenada,  in  defence  of  the 
honour  of  the  Queen  of  Grenada,  wife  to  Mahommed 
Chiquito,  the  last  monarch  of  that  kingdom.  But  I 
have  not  at  hand  Las  Guerras  Civiles  de  Granada, 
in  which  that  achievement  is  recorded.  Raymond 
Berenger,  Count  of  Barcelona,  is  also  said  to  have 
defended,  in  single  combat,  the  life  and  honour  of 
the  Empress  Matilda,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V., 
and  mother  to  Henry  II.  of  England.— See  Antonio 
Ulloa,  del  vero  Honore  MiHtare.  Venice,  1569. 

A  less  apocryphal  example  is  the  duel,  fought  in 
1387,  betwixt  Jaques  le  Grys  and  John  de  Carogne, 
before  the  King  of  France;  These  warriors  were 
retainers  of  the  Earl  of  Alen^on,  and  originally 
sworn  brothers.  John  de  Carogne  went  over  the 
sea,  for  the  advancement  of  his  fame,  leaving  in  his 
castle  a  beautiful  wife,  where  she  lived  soberly  and 
sagely.  But  the  devil  entered  into  the  heart  of  Jaques 
le  Grys,  and  he  rode,  one  morning,  from  the  EarFs 
house  to  the  castle  of  his  friend,  where  he  was  hos- 
pitably received  by  the  unsuspicious  lady.  He  re- 
quested her  to  show  him  the  donjon,  or  keep  of  the 
castle,  and  in  that  remote  and  inaccessible  tower 
forcibly  violated  her  chastity.  He  then  mounted  his 
horse,  and  returned  to  the  Earl  of  Alen(^on  within 
so  short  a  space,  that  his  absence  had  not  been  per- 
ceived. The  lady  abode  within  the  donjon,  weeping 
bitterly,  and  exclaiming,  '^Ah,  Jaques!  it  was  not 
well  done  thus  to  shame  me!  but  on  you  shall  the 
shame  rest,  if  God  send  my  husband  safe  home !  '* 
The  lady  kept  secret  this  sorrowful  deed  until  her 
husband's  return  from  his  voyage.  The  day  passed^ 
and  night  came,  and  the  knight  weiit  to  bed;  but  the 
lady  would  not ;  for  ever  she  blessed  herself,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  chamber,  studying  and 
musing,  until  her  attendants  had  retired ;  and  then, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  knight,  she 
showed  him  all  the  adventure.    Hardly  would  Ca- 


»  oalb  ij  ftill  taken  b^  the  Knights  of  the  Bath ;  butt 
u  few  of  ibat  honourable  brotherhood  will  now  cooatder  it 
'  to  obU^uoij  at  ttie  coosdeotious  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbary, 
^^  ^areir  aflesea  it  as  a  auflicient  reason  for  having  challenged 


divers  cavaliers,  that  they  had  eiUier  snatched  from  a  lady  her 
bouquet,  or  ribbon*  or  by  some  discourtesy  of  similar  importance, 
placed  her,  as  his  lordahip  conceived,  in  the  predicament  of  a 
distressed  damoieU. 
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rogne  believe  the  treachery  of  his  companion:  bat, 
when  convinced,  he  replied,  '*  Since  it  is  so,  lady,  I 
pardon  you;  but  the  knight  shall  die  for  this  villa- 
nous  deed."  Aoeordingly,  Jacques  le  Grys  was  ac- 
cused of  the  crime  in  the  court  of  the  Earl  of  Alen- 
^Qn«  But,  as  he  was -greatly  loved  of  his  lord,  and 
as  the  evidence  was  very  slender,  the  Earl  gave  judg- 
ment agaitist  the  accusers.  Hereupon  John  Garogne 
appealed  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris ;  which  court, 
after  full  consideration,  appointed  the  case  to  be  tried 
by  mortal  combat  betwixt  the  parties,  John  Garogne 
appearing  as  the  champion  of  his  lady.  If  he  failed 
in  his  combat,  then  was  he  to  be  hanged,  and  his 
lady  burnt,  as  false  and  unjust  calumniators.  This 
combat,  under  circumstances  so  very  peculiar,  at- 
tracted universal  attention;  in  so  much,  that  the 
King  of  France  and  his  peers,  who  were  then  in 
Flanders  collecting  troops  for  an  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, returned  to  Paris,  that  so  notable  a  duel  might 
be  fought  in  the  royal  presence. 

"Thus,"  says  Froissart,  "the  Kynge,  and  his 
ancles,  and  the  constable,  came  to  Parys.  Then  the 
lystes  were  made  in  a  place  called  Saynt  Katheryne, 
behinde  the  Temple.  There  was  so  moche  people, 
that  it  was  mervayle  to  beholde ;  and  on  the  one  side 
of  the  lystes  there  was  made  gret  scaffoldes,  that  the 
ibrdes  might  the  better  se  the  botayle  of  the  ii  cham- 
pions ;  and  so  they  bothe  came  to  the  felde,  armed  at 
all  peaces,  and  there  eche  of  them  was  set  in  theyr 
chayre ;  the  Erie  of  Saynt  Poule  gouverned  John  Ga- 
rongne,  and  Erie  of  Alanson's  company  with  Jacques 
le  Grys;  and  when  the  knyght  entred  in  to  the 
felde,  he  came  to  his  wyfe,  who  was  there  syltynge 
in  a  chayre,  covered  in  blacke,  and  he  sayd  to  her 
thus:— 'Dame,  by  your  informacyon,  and  in  your 
quarrell,  I  do  put  my  lyfe  in  adventure,  as  to  fyght 
with  Jacques  le  Grys ;  ye  knowe,  if  the  cause  be  just 
and  true.'—*  Syr,'  said  the  lady,  •  it  is  as  I  have 
sayd ;  wherefore  ye  maye  fight  surely ;  the  cause  is 
good  and  true.'  With  those  wordes,  the  knyghte 
kissed  the  lady,  and  toke  her  by  the  hande,  and  then 
blessed  hym,  and  soo  entred  into  the  felde.  The 
lady  sate  styll  in  the  blacke  chayre,  in  her  prayers  to 
God,  and  to  the  Vyrgyne  Mary,  humbly  prayenge 
them,  by  theyr  specyall  grace,  to  send  her  husband 
the  victory,  accordyinge  to  the  ryght.  She  was  in 
gret  hevynes,  for  she  was  not  sure  of  her  lyfe ;  for,  if 
her  husbande  sholde  have  been  discomfyted,  she  was 
judged,  without  remedy,  to  be  brentc,  and,  her  hus- 
bande hanged.  I  cannot  say  whether  she  repented 
her  or  not,  as  the  matter  was  so  forwarde,  that  both 
she  and  her  husbande  were  in  grete  peryll :  how- 
beit,  fynally,  she  must  as  then  abyde  the  adventure. 
Then  these  two  champyons  were  set  one  against  ano- 
ther, and  so  mounted  on  theyr  horses,  and  bebauved 
them  nobly ;  for  they  knewe  what  perteyned  to  deedes 
of  armes.    There  were  many  lordes  and  knyghtes  of 


Fraunce,  that  were  come  tbyder  to  ^e  that  batayle. 
The  two  champyons  justed  at  theyr  fyrst  metyng, 
but  none  of  them  did  hurte  other;  and  after  the 
justes,  they  lyghted  on  foote  to  perfourme  theyr  ba- 
tayle, and  soo  fought  valyauntly.— And  fyrst  John  of 
Garongne  was  hurt  in  the  thyghe,  whereby  all  his 
frendes  were  in  grete  fere ;  but,  after  that,  be  fought 
so  valyauntly,  that  he  bette  down  his  adversary  to 
the  erthe,  and  threst  his  swerd  in  his  body,  and  soo 
slew  hym  in  the  felde;  and  then  demanded,  if  he  had 
done  his  devoyre  or  not  ?  and  they  answered,  that 
he  had  valyauntly  atchieved  his  batayle.  Then  Jacques 
le  Grys  was  delyuered  to  the  hangman  of  Parys,  and 
he  drewe  hym  to  the  gybbet  of  Mountfawcon,  and 
there  hanged  him  up.  Then  John  of  Garongne  cams 
before  the  kynge,  and  kneled  downe,  and  the  kynge 
nl^jde  him  to  stand  up  before  hym ;  and  the  same  daye 
the  kynge  caused  to  be  dely  vered  to  hym  a  thousande 
franks,  and  reteyned  him  to  be  of  his  chambre,  with 
a  pencyon  of  ii  hundred  pounde  by  yere,  durynge  the 
term  of  his  lyfe.  Then  he  thanked  the  kynge  and 
the  lordes,  and  went  to  his  wyfe,  and  kissed  her ; 
and  then  they  wente  togyder  to  the  chyrche  of 
Our  Ladye,'  in  Parys,  and  made  theyr  offerynge,  and 
then  retourned  to  theyr  lodgynges.  Then  this  Sir 
John  of  Garongne  taryed  not  longe  in  Fraunce,  but 
went,  with  Sir  John  Boucequant,  Syr  John  of  Bordes, 
and  Syr  Loys  Grat.  All  these  went  to  se  Lamora- 
baquyn,'  of  whome,  in  those  dayes,  there  was  moche 
spekynge." 

Siich  was  the  readiness,  with  which,  in  those 
times,  heroes  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy,  for  honour 
and  lady's  sake.  But  I  doubt  whether  the  fair  dames 
of  the  present  day  will  think,  that  the  risk  of  being 
burnt,  upon  every  suspicion  of  frailty,  would  be  al- 
together compensated  by  the  probability,  that  ^  hus- 
band of  good  faith,  like  John  de  Garogne,  or  a  dis- 
interested champion,  like  Hugh  le  Blond,  would  take 
up  the  gauntlet  in  their  behalf.  I  fear  they  will  rather 
accord  to  the  sentiment  of  the  hero  of  an  old  ro- 
mance, who  expostulates  thus  with  a  certain  duke  :— 

**  Certes,  Sir  Dnke,  thou  doest  unright. 
To  make  a  roast  of  yonr  daughter  brfght, 
I  wot  you  ben  uokJnd.** 

Amis  and  j4metton, 

I  was  favoured  with  the  following  copy  of  Sir 
Hugh  le  Blond,  by  K.  Williamson  Burnet.  Esq.  of 
Monboddo,  who  wrote  it  down  from  the  recitation 
of  an  old  woman,  long  in  the  service  of  the  Arbuth- 
not  family.  Of  course,  the  diction  is  very  much 
humbled,  and  it  has,  in  all  probability,  undergone  many 
corruptions ;  but  its  antiquity  is  indubitable,  and  the 
story,  though  indifferently  told,  is  in  itself  interest- 
ing. It  is  believed,  that  there  have  been  many  more 
verses. 


>  Tbti  otme  Froiasart  gWeato  the  biDooa  Mihomet,  Emperor  of  Turkey,  called  the  Great    It  is  a  cormptkmof  his  Persia 
UUe,  Ameer  Dddeea  Kawo. 
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SIR  HUGH  LE  BLOND. 

Tbe  birds  sang  sweet  as  ony  bell. 
The  world  had  not  their  make,' 

Tbe  Queen  she's  gone  to  her  chamber. 
With  Rodingham  to  talk. 

**  I  love  you  well,  my  Queen,  my  dame, 
'Rove  land  and  rents  so  clear. 

And  for  the  love  of  you,  my  Queen, 
Would  thole  pain  most  severe.*'— 

**  If  well  you  love  me,  Rodingham, 

I'm  sure  so  do  I  tliee : 
1  love  you  well  as  any  man. 

Save  the  King's  fair  bodye." — 

*'  I  love  you  well,  my  Queen,  my  dame; 

'TIS  truth  that  I  do  tell : 
And  for  to  lye  a  night  with  you. 

The  salt  seas  I  would  sail." — 


•c 


Away,  away,  O  Rodingham ! 
Tou  are  both  stark  and  stoor ; 
Would  you  deGle  the  King's  own  bed, 

And  make  his  Queen  a  whore  ? 

* 

^  To-morrow  you'd  be  taken  sure. 

And  like  a  traitor  slain ; 
And  I'd  be  burned  at  a  stake, 

Although  I  be  the  Queen."— 

He  then  stepp'd  out  at  her  room  door, 

All  in  an  angry  mood ; 
Until  he  met  a  leper-man,  * 

Just  by  the  hard  way-side. 

He  intoxicate  the  leper-man, 

With  liquors  very  sweet ; 
And  gave  him  more  and  more  to  drink. 

Until  he  fell  asleep. 

He  took  him  in  his  armis  twa, 

And  carried  him  along, 
Till  be  came  to  the  Queen's  own  bed, 

And  there  he  laid  him  down. 

He  then  stepp'd  out  of  the  Queen's  bower, 

As  swift  as  any  roe, 
'Till  be  came  to  the  very  place 

Where  tbe  King  himself  did  go. 

The  King  said  unto  Rodingham, 
"  What  news  have  you  to  me  ?  " — 

He  said,  ^^  Tour  Queen's  a  false  woman, 
As  I  did  plainly  see." — 

He  hasten'd  to  the  Queen's  chamber. 

So  costly  and  so  fine. 
Until  he  came  to  the  Queen's  own  bed, 

Where  the  l^er-man  was  lain. 


He  looked  on  the  leper-man, 
Who  lay  on  his  Queen's  bed ; 

He  lifted  up  the  snaw-white  sheets. 
And  thus  he  to  him  said : — 

"Plooky,  plooky,»  are  your  cheeks, 

And  plooky  is  your  chin, 
And  plooky  are  your  armies  twa, 

My  bonny  Queen's  layne  in. 

^*  Since  she  has  lain  into  your  arms. 

She  shall  not  lye  in  mine; 
Since  she  has  kiss'd  your  ugsome  mouth, 

She  never  shall  kiss  mine." — 

In  anger  he  went  to  the  Queen, 

Who  fell  upon  her  knee ; 
He  said,  **  You  false,  unchaste  woman. 

What's  this  you've  done  to  me?  " — 

• 

The  Queen  then  tum'd  herself  about, 

The  tear  blinded  her  ee — 
^^  There's  not  a  knight  in  a'  your  court 

Dare  give  that  name  to  me." — 

He  said,  ^^  'Tis  true  that  I  do  say; 

For  I  a  proof  did  make ; 
Tou  shall  be  taken  from  my  bower. 

And  burned  at  a  stake. 

^'  Perhaps  I'll  take  my  word  again. 

And  may  repent  the  same, 
If  that  you'll  get  a  Christian  man 

To  fight  that  Rodingham."— 

^^  Alas  I  alas  ! "  then  cried  our  Queen, 

*•''  Alas,  and  woe  to  me ! 
Tliere's  not  a  man  in  all  Scotland 

Will  fight  with  him  for  me." — 

She  breathed  unto  her  messengers, 
Sent  them  south,  east,  and  west ; 

They  could  find  none  to  fight  with  him. 
Nor  enter  the  contest. 

She  breathed  on  her  messengers, 
She  sent  them  to  the  north ; 

And  there  they  found  Sir  Hugh  le  Blond, 
To  fight  him  he  came  forth. 

When  unto  him  they  did  unfold 

The  circumstance  all  right, 
He  bade  them  go  and  tell  the  Queen, 

That  for  her  be  would  fight. 

The  day  came  on  that  was  to  do 

That  dreadful  tragedy : 
Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  was  not  come  up 

To  fight  for  our  ladye. 

**  Put  on  the  fire,"  the  monster  said ; 
''  It  is  twelve  on  the  bell."—* 


'  RUb,  pooroeM  of  iivias,  and  the  wamt  of  linen,  made  ttiis 
^■dble  diNve  formerty  retf  couinon  in  Scotland.  Robert 
■twe  dM  or  lh«  IqMOV ;  ^B^lf  il>i<Misk  all  Sootland,  there  were 


httipKalt  erected  flbr  the  reception  of  lepers,  to  preTcnt  (heir 
mingling  with  Ihe  rest  of  the  oommanitj. 

3  P/ooby— Pimpled. 

4  in  dM  Rwaace  of  DooUo,  called  £a  fteiir  4m  «ali«<4lM. 
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^'  'Tis  scarcely  ten,  now,'*  said  the  King ; 
'*  I  heard  the  clock  mysell." — 

Before  the  hour  the  Queen  is  brought, 

The  burning  to  proceed  ; 
In  a  black  velvet  chair  she's  set, 

A  token  for  the  dead. 

She  saw  the  flames  ascending  high, 

The  tears  blinded  her  ee : 
'^  "Where  is  the  worthy  kniglit,"  she  said, 

"  Who  is  to  fight  for  me  ?  "— 

Then  up  and  spak  the  King  himsell, 
.  '^  My  dearest,  have  no  doubt. 
For  yonder  comes  the  man  himsell, 
As  bold  as  e'er  set  out."— 

They  then  advanced  to  fi^t  the  duel 

With  swords  of  temper'd  steel. 
Till  down  the  blood  of  Rodingham 

Came  ruuning  to  his  heel. 

Sir  Hugh  took  out  a  lusty  sword, 

*Twa8  of  the  metal  clear. 
And  he  has  pierced  Rodingham 

Tiirs  heart-blood  did  appear. 

"  Confess  your  treachery,  now,"  he  said, 

"  This  day  before  you  die  I " — 
*'*'  I  do  confess  my  treachery, 

I  shall  no  longer  lye  -: 

"  r  like  to  wicked  Haman  am, 

This  day  1  shall  be  slain."— 
The  Queen  was  brought  to  her  chamber, 

A  good  woman  again. 

The  Queen  then  said  unto  the  King, 

'^  Arbattle*s  near  the  sea; 
Give  it  unto  the  northern  knight. 

That  this  day  fought  for  me."— 

Then  said  the  King,  ^^Corne  here,  Sir  Knight, 
^    And  drink  a  glass  of  -wine; 
And,  if  Arbattle's  not  enough,     ^ 
To  it  we'll  Fordoun  join." ' 


GRiEJiE  AND  BEWICK. 

The  date  of  this  ballad,  and  its  subject,  are  uncer- 
tain. From  internal  evidence,  I  am  inclined  to  place 
it  late  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  the  Graemes 
enough  is  elsewhere  said.  It  is  not  impossible,  that 
such 'a  clan,  as  they  are  described^may  have  retained 
the  rude  ignorance  of  ancient  Border  manners  to  a 
later  period  than  their  more  inland  neighbours ;  and 
hence  the  taunt  of  old  Bewick  to  Graeme.    Bewick  is 


an  ancient  name  in  Cumberland  and  Northumberland. 
The  ballad  itself  was  given,  in  the  first  edition,  from 
the  recitation  of  a  gentleman,  who  professed  to  have 
forgotten  some  verses.  These  have,  in  the  present 
edition,  been  partly  restored,  from^i  copy  obtained  by 
the  recitation  of  an  ostler  in  Carlisle,  which  has  also 
furnished  some  slight  alterations. 

The  ballad  is  remarkable,  as  containing,  probably, 
the  very  latest  allusion  to  the  institution  of  brotlier- 
hood  in  arms,  which  was  held  so  sacred  in  the  days 
of  chivalry,  and  whose  origin  may  be  traced  up  to  the 
Scythian  ancestors  of  Odin.  Many  of  the  old  ro- 
mances turn  entirely  upon  the  sanctity  of  tlie  engage- 
ment, contracted  by  the  freres  d'armes.  In  that  of 
Amis  and  Amelion,  the  hero  slays  his  two  infant 
children,  that  he  may  compound  a  potent  salve  with 
their  blood,  to  cure  the  leprosy  of  hisbrother-in-arms. 
The  romance  of  Gyron  le  Courtois  has  a  similar  sub- 
ject. I  think  the  hero,  like  Graeme  in  the  ballad,  kills 
himself,  out  of  some  high  point  of  honour  towards 
his  friend. 

The  quarrel  of  the  two  old  chieftains,  over  their 
wine,  is  highly  in  character.  Two  generations  have 
not  elapsed  since  the  custom  of  drinking  deep,  and 
taking  deadly  revenge  for  slight  offences,  produced 
very  tragical  events  on  the  Border;  to  which  tlie 
custom  o£  going  armed  to  festive  meetings  contri- 
buted not  a  little.  A  minstrel,  who  flourished  about 
1720,  and  is  often  talked  of  by  the  old  people,  hap- 
pened to  be  performing  before  one  of  these  parties, 
when  they  betook  themselves  to  their  swords.  The 
cautious  musician,  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  dived 
beneath  the  table.  A  moment  after,  a  man's  hand, 
struck  off  with  a  back-sword,  fell  beside  him.  The 
minstrel  secured  it  carefully  in  his  pocket,  as  he 
would  have  done  any  other  loose  movable;  sagely 
observing,  the  owner  would  miss  it  sorely  next  morn- 
ing. I  choose  rather  to  give  this  ludicrous  example, 
than  some  graver  instances  of  bloodshed  at  Border 
orgies.  I  observe  it  is  said  in  a  MS.  account  of 
Tweeddale,  in  praise  of  the  inhabitants,  that,  *'  when 
they  fall  in  the  humour  of  good  fellowship,  they  use 
it  as  a  cement  and  hond  of  society,  and  not  to  foment 
revenge,  quarrels,  and  murders,  which  is  usual  in 
other  counties ; "  by  which  we  ought,  probably,  to 
understand  Selkirkshire  and  Teviotdale. — Macfar^ 
lane's  Jf55." 

GR^ME  AND  BEWICK. 

Gude  Lord  Graeme  is  to  Carlisle  gane; 

Sir  Robert  Bewick  there  met  he; 
And  arm  in  arm  to  the  wine  they  did  go. 

And  they  drank  till  they  were  baith  merrie. 


a  false  accuser  discovers  a  similar  Impatience  to  burry  over  tlie 
execution,"  before  tbe  arrival  of  the  lady's  champion  «^**  AInsI 
••cQinme  llefchambant  vouloit  Jetter  la  dame  dedans  le  feu, 
** Sanies ^dfr  Clervaul  ya  a  loi,  et  lul  diet:  *Sire  Herchambaut, 
'*  Tous  estes  trup  k  blasmer :  car  tous  ne  dcTea  mener  eeste  cboee 
"que  par  droit  aiml  qa*U  est  ordonnd;  je  veox  aoeorder  que 


"  ceste  dame  ait  nn  vassal  qui  la  deffendra  contre  vont  et  Drouart, 
"car  elle  n*a  point  de  couipe  en  ce  que  raccnsei;  si  la  dcvca  re- 
"tarder  Jusque  a  midy,  pour  scavofr  sf  un  bon  chevalier  Ta 
" viendra secourir  contre  voas et  Dronart.'"— cap.  23. 

>  Arbattle  Is  the  ancient  name  of  tbe  barony  of  ArbnthnoC— 
Fordnn  has  Ions  been  the  patrimony  of  Uie  same  temUy. 
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Gude  Lord  Graeme  has  ta'en  up  the  cup, 
*'  Sir  Robert  Bewick,  and  here's  to  thee  I 

And  here's  to  our  twae  sons  at  hame ! 
For  they  like  us  best  in  our  ain  countrie." — 

'^0  were  your  son  a  lad  like  mine, 
And  learned  some  books  that  he  could  read, 

They  might  hae  been  twae  brethren  bauld. 
And  they  might  hae  bragged  the  Border  side. 

*^Bot  your  son's  a  lad,  and  he  is  but  bad, 

And  billie  to  my  son  he  canna  be; 

*  *  «  *  * 

*^  Te  sent  him  to  the  schools,  and  he  wadna  learn ; 

Te  booght  him  books,  and  he  wadna  read.'' — 
*^But  my  blessing  shall  be  never  earn, 

Till  I  see  how  his  arm  can  defend  his  head." — 

Gude  Lord  Graeme  has  a  reckoning  call'd, 

A  reckoning  then  called  he ; 
And  he  paid  a  crown,  and  it  went  roun'; 

It  was  ail  for  the  gude  wine  and  free."  ■ 

And  he  has  to  the  stable  gane. 

Where  there  stude  thirty  steeds  and  three : 
He's  ta'en  his  ain  horse  aroang  them  a', 

And  hame  he  rade  sae  manfullie. 

''  Welcome,  my  auld  father ! "  said  Christie  Graeme, 
"But  where  sae  lang  frae  hame  were  ye?" — 

"It's  I  hae  been  at  Carlisle  town. 
And  a  baffled  man  by  thee  I  be. 

"I  hae  been  at  Carlisle  town. 
Where  Sir  Robert  Bewick  be  met  me ; 

He  says  ye're  a  lad,  and  ye  are  but  bad. 
And  billie  to  his  son  ye  canna  be. 

'*I  sent  ye  to  the  schools,  and  ye  wadna  learn ; 

I  bought  ye  books,  and  ye  wadna  read ; 
Therefore  my  blessing  ye  shall  never  earn. 

Till  I  see  with  Bewick  thou  save  thy  head." — 

• 

"Now,  God  forbid,  my  auld  father, 

That  ever  sic  a  thing  suld  be ! 
BDlie  Bewick  was  my  master,  and  I  was  hissdiolar, 

And  aye  sae  wed  as  he  learned  me." — 

"0  bald  thy  tongue,  thou  limmei  loon. 

And  of  thy  talking  let  me  be! 
If  thoo  does  na  end  me  this  quarrel  soon, 

There  is  my  glove,  I'll  fight  wi'  thee."— 

Ibeo  Christie  Graeme  he  stooped  low 
Unto  the  ground,  you  shall  understand  ;— 

"  0  father,  put  on  your  glove  again, 
The  wind  has  blown  it  from  your  hand?  "*^ 

"  What's  that  thou  says,  thou  limmer  loon  ^ 
How  dares  thou  stand  to  speak  to  me  ? 

If  thou  do  not  end  this  quarrel  soon, 
There'smy  right  baud  thou  shalt  light  with  me."-— 


Then  Christie  Graeme's  to  his  chamber  gane, 
To  consider  weel  what  then  should  be ; 

Whether  he  should  fight  with  his  auld  father,    ' 
Or  witli  his  billie  Bewick,  he- 

*'  If  I  suld  kill  my  billie  dear, 

God's  blessing  I  shall  never  win ; 
But  if  1  strike  at  my  auld  father, 

I  think  'twald  be  a  mortal  sin. 

'' But  ifl  kill  my  billie  dear. 

It  is  God's  will,  so  let  it  be ; 
But  I  make  a  vow,  ere  I  gang  frae  hame. 

That  I  shall  be  the  next  man's  die."— 

Then  he's  put  on's  back  a  gude  auld  jack, 

And  on  his  head  a  cap  of  steel, 
And  sword  and  buckler  by  fiis  side ; 

0  gin  be  did  not  become  them  weel! 

We'll  leave  off  talking  of  Christie  Graeme^ 

And  talk  of  him  again  belive ,  * 
And  we  will  talk  of  bonny  Bewick, 

Where  he  was  teaching  his  scholars  &se. 

When  he  had  taught  them  well  to  fence» 
And  handle  swords  without  any  doubt^ 

He  took  his  sword  under  bis  arm, 
And  he  walk'd  his  father's  close  about. 

He  look'd  atween  him  and  the  sun, 

And  a'  to  see  what  there  might  be. 
Till  he  spied  a  man  in  armour  bright. 

Was  riding  that  way  most  hastilie. 

"  0  wha  is  yon,  that  came  this  way, 

Sae  hastilie  that  hither  came? 
I  think  it  be  my  brother  dear ! 

1  think  it  be  young  Christie  Graeme. 

*'  Te're  welcome  here,  my  billie  dear, 
And  thrice  ye're  welcome  unto  me ! " — 

^^But  I'm  wae  to  say,  I've  seen  the  day. 
When  I  am  come  to  fight  wi'  thee. 

*^  My  father's  gane  to  Carlisle  town, 
Wi'  your  father  Bewick  there  met  he : 

He  says  I'm  a  lad,  and  I  am  but  bad. 
And  a  baffled  man  I  trow  I  be. 

'^  He  sent  me  to  schools,  and  I  wadna  learn ; 

He  gae  me  books,  and  I  wadna  read ; 
Sae  my  father's  blessing  I'll  nevf^r  earn> 

Till  he  see  how  my  arm  can  guard  my  head.  "-^ 

*'  O  God  forbid^  my  billie  dear, 

That  ever  such  a  thing  suld  be! 
We'll  take  three  men  on  either  side, 

And  see  if  we  can  our  fathers  agree."—* 

**  0  bald  thy  tongue,  now,  billie  Bewick, 

And  of  thy  talking  let  me  be  I 
But  if  thou'rt  a  man,  as  I'm  sure  thou  art, 

Come  o'er  the  dyke,  and  fight  wi'  me."—* 


'  The  oMkr'f  copr  reads  very  characterbttcallr» 
^  It  WM  aU  for  lood  w  Iim  and  tai.** 


9elio&—By  and  lij. 
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'^  Bat  I  hae  nae  harness,  billie,  on  my  back, 
As  wed  1  see  there  is  on  thine." — 

'^  But  as  little  harness  as  is  on  thy  back. 
As  little,  billie,  shall  be  on  mine."— 

Then  he*s  thrown  aff  his  coat  o'  mail 

His  cap  of  steel  away  flung  he ; 
He  stuck  his  spear  into  the  ground, 

And  he  tied  his  horse  unto  a  tree. 

Then  Bewick  has  thrown  aff  his  cloak, 
And*s  psalter-book  frae's  hand  flung  he ; 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  dyke, 
And  ower  he  lap  most  manful  lie. 

O  they  hae  fought  for  twae  lang  hours ; 

When  twae  lang  hours  were  come  and  gane, 
The  sweat  drappM  faSt  frae  aff  them  baith, 

But  a  drap  of  blude  could  not  be  seen. 

Till  Graeme  gae  Bewick  an  ackward'  stroke 
Ane  ackward  stroke  strucken  sickerlie ; 

He  has  hit  him  under  the  left  breast, 
And  dead-wounded  to  the  ground  fell  he. 

*'  Rise  up,  rise  up,  now,  billie  dearl 
Arise  and  speak  three  words  to  me ! — 

Whether  thou's  gotten  thy  deadly  wound. 
Or  if  God  and  good  leeching  may  succour  thee?'' 

^^  0  horse,  O  horse,  now,  billie  Graeme, 
And  get  thee  far  from  hence  with  speed ; 

And  get  thee  out  of  this  country. 
That  none  may  know  who  has  done  the  deed.'' 

*'  O  I  have  slain  thee,  billie  Bewick, 

If  this  be  true  thou  tellest  to  me ; 
But  I  made  a  vow,  ere  I  came  frae  hame. 

That  aye  the  next  man  I  wad  be.*' 

He  has  pitch'd  his  sword  in  a  moodie-hill,* 
And  he  has  leap'd  twenty  lang  feet  and  three, 

And  on  his  ain  sword's  point  he  lap. 
And  dead  upon  the  ground  fell  he. 

'Twas  then  came  up  Sir  Robert  Bewick, 

And  his  brave  son  alive  saw  he ; 
«'  Rise  up,  rise  up,  my  son,"  he  said, 

"  For  I  think  ye  hae  gotten  the  victorie." — 


"  O  bald  your  tongue,  my  father  dear ! 

Of  your  prideful  talking  let  me  be ! 
Te  might  hae  drunken  your  wine  in  peace. 

And  let  me  and  my  billie  be. 

"  Gae  dig  a  grave,  baith  wide  and  deep, 
And  a  grave  to  hald  baith  him  and  me; 

But  lay  Christie  Graeme  on  the  sunny  side, 
For  Tm  sure  he  wan  the  victorie." — 

"  Alack !  a  wae  I"  auld  Bewick  cried, 
*^  Alack !  was  I  not  much  to  blame? 

I'm  sure  I've  lost  the  liveliest  lad 
That  e'er  was  born  unto  my  name." — 

"  Alack !  a  wae! "  quo'  gude  Lord  Graeme 
'^  I'm  sure  I  hae  lost  the  deeper  lack  I 

I  durst  hae  ridden  the  Border  through, 
Had  Christie  Graeme  been  at  my  back. 

^'  Had  I  been  led  through  Liddesdale, 
And  thirty  horsemen  guarding  me, 

And  Christie  Graeme  been  at  my  beck, 
Sae  soon  as  he  had  set  me  free  1 

"  I've  lost  my  hopes,  I've  lost  my  joy, 
I've  lost  the  key  but  and  the  lock ; 

I  durst  hae  ridden  the  world  round, 
Had  Christie  Graeme  been  at  my  back." 


TM 


DUEL  OF  WHARTON  AND  STUART. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

Duels,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  two  preceding  bal- 
lads, are  derived  from  the  times  of  chivalry.  They 
succeeded  to  the  com6a(  at  oulrance,  about  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  and,  though  they  were  no 
longer  countenanced  by  the  laws,  nor  considered  a 
solemn  appeal  to  the  Deity,  nor  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  applauding  monarchs  and  multitudes,  yet 
they  were  authorized  by  the  manners  of  the  age,  and 
by  the  applause  of  the  fair.  *  They  long  continued, 
they  even  yet  continue,  to  be  appealed  to  as  the  test 


*  ^clncard— Backward. 

3  "AU  Ihings  being  ready  for  the  ball,  and  every  one  being  Id 
their  place,  and  I  tnf  self  being  next  to  ibe  Queen  (of  Fnnce),  ex- 
pecUng  when  the  dancers  would  come  In,  one  koockl  al  Ihe  door 
aomewbat  loader  than  became,  an  1  thought,  a  very  civil  person. 
When  he  came  In,  1  remember  there  was  a  sudden  whimper  among 
the  ladies,  saying,  *  G'eit  Monsieur  Balagny,'  or,  'lis  Monsieur 
Balagny;  whereupon,  also,  I  saw  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  one 
after  another,  Invite  him  to  sit  near  ihcm;  and,  which  Is  more, 
when  one  lady  tiad  his  company  a  while,  another  would  say,  *  You 
liave  enjoyed  him  long  enough ;  1  must  have  him  now ;  *  at  which 
bold  civility  of  theirs,  though  I  were  astonished,  yet  it  added  onto 
my  wonder,  that  his  person  could  not  be  thought,  al  most,  but 
ordinary  handsome ;  his  hair,  which  was  cut  very  short,  half  grey, 
bis  doublet  but  of  sackcloth,  col  to  his  shirt*  and  his  breeclies  only 
of  plain  grey  cioUi.  Informing  myself  of  some  standers-by  who 
he  was,  I  was  told  he  was  one  of  the  gallantest  men  in  the  world, 
as  having  killed  eight  or  nine  men  in  single  fight;  and  Uiat,  for 


this  reason,  the  ladies  made  so  much  of  him ;  it  being  Ihe  manner 
of  all  French  women  to  cherish  gallant  men,  as  thlnkiDg  they 
could  not  make  so  much  of  any  one  else,  with  the  safety  of  their 
honowr,"*— Life  of  Lord  fferbert  ofcherbwy,  p.  70.  How  near 
Ihe  character  of  the  duellist,  originally,  approached  to  that  uT  Ihe 
kniglit-errant,  appears  from  a  transaction  which  took  place  at  the 
siege  of  J  oilers,  belwixt  this  Balagny  and  Lord  Herbert.  As 
these  two  noted  dueilisls  stockl  together  in  the  trenches,  the 
Frenchman  addressed  Lord  Herbert:  *'Moruirur,  on  dit  que 
vou*  estes  un  de*  plus  hravet  de^oire nation,  et  Jesuit  BO'- 
lagnyi  altons  voir  qui  (era  le  mienx."  With  Uiesa  words, 
Balagny  Jumped  over  the  trenchj  and  Herbert  as  speedily  follow- 
ing, both  ran  sword  in  hand  towards  \be.  defences  of  Uie  besieged 
town,  which  weic^imed  their  approach  with  a  storm  of  muiketry 
and  artillery.  Balagny  then  observed  Uiis  was  hot  service,  but 
Herbert  swore  he  would  not  turn  back  first;  so  the  Frenchman 
was  finally  fain  to  set  him  the  example  of  retreat.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  advantage  which  he  had  gained  orer  Baligny,  in  this 
"Jeopardy  of  war,'*  Lord  Herbert  aeema  ttUI  to  have  grudged 
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of  truth ;  since  by  the  code  of  honour,  every  gentle- 
man is  still  bound  to  repel  a  charge  of  falsehood  vith 
the  point  of  his  sword,  and  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 

This  peculiarity  of  manners,  which  would  have 
surprised  an  ancient  Roman,  is  obviously  deduced 
(rom  the  Gothic  ordeal  of  trial  by  combat.  [Never- 
theless, the  custom  of  duelling  was  considered,  at  its 
first  introduction,  as  an  innovation  upon  the  law  of 
arms;  and  a  book,  in  two  huge  volumes,  entitled  Ls 
vrai  Theatre  d'Honncur  ei  de  la  Chivalerie,  was 
written  by  a  French  nobleman,  to  support  the  vene- 
rable institutions  of  chivalry  against  this  unceremo- 
nious mode  of  combat.  He  has  chosen  for  his  fron- 
tispiece two  Ggures;  the  Grst  represents  a  conquering 
knight,  trampling  his  enemy  under  foot  in  the  lists, 
crowned  by  Justice  with  laurel,  and  preceded  by 
Fame,  sounding  his  praises.  The  other  figure  pre- 
sents a  duellist,  in  his  shirt,  as  was  then  the  fashion, 
(see  the  following  ballad,}  with  his  bloody  rapier  in 
his  hand  :  the  slaughtered  combatant  is  seen  in  the 
distance,  and  the  victor  is  pursued  by  the  Furies. 
^Nevertheless,  the  wise  will  make  some  scruple, 
whether,  if  the  warriors  were  to  change  equipments, 
tliey  might  not  also  exchange  their  emblematic  atten- 
dants. 

The  modern  mode  of  duel  without  defensive  ar- 
mour, began  about  the  reign  of -Henry  HI.  of  France, 
when  the  gentlemen  of  that  nation,  as  we  learn  from 
Daviia,  b^an  to  lay  aside  the  cumbrous  lance  and 
cuirass,  even  in  war.  "J  he  increase  of  danger  being 
supposed  to  contribute  to  th9  increase  of  honour,  the 
national  ardour  of  the  French  gallants  led  them  early 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  neglect  of  every  thing 
that  could  contribute  to tlieir  personal  safety.  Hence, 
duels  began  to  be  fought  by  the  combatants  in  their 
shirts,  and  with  the  rapier  only.  To  this  custom 
contributed  also  the  art  of  fencing,  then  cultivated  as 
a  new  study  iu  Italy  and  Spain,  by  which  the  sword 
became  at  once  an  offensive  and  defensive  weapon. 
The  reader  will  see  the  new  *' science  of  defence,"  as 
it  was  called,  ridiculed  by  Shakspeare,  in  Romeo  and 
Juliei,  and  by  Quevedo,  in  some  of  his  novels.  But 
the  more  ancient  customs  continued  for  some  time  to 
maintain  their  ground.  The  Sieur  Colombiere  men- 
tions two  gentlemen,  who  fought  with  equal  advan- 
tage for  a  whole  day,  in  all  the  panoply  of  chivalry, 
and,  the  next  day,  had  recourse  to  the  modern  mode 
of  combat.  By  a  still  more  extraordinary  mixture  of 
ancient  and  modern  fashions,  two  combatants  on 


horseback  ran  a  tilt  at  each  other  witb  lances,  with* 
out  any  covering  but  their  shirts. 

When  armour  was  laid  aside,  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  first  duels  were  very  sanguinary,  terminating 
frequently  in  the  death  of  one,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  ballad,  of  both  persons  engaged.  Nor  was  this 
all :  the  seconds,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
quarrel,  fought  stoutly,  pour  $e  desennuyer^  and 
often  sealed  with  their  blood  their  friendship  for 
tlieir  principals.  A  desperate  combat,  fought  be* 
tween  Messrs.  Entraguet  and  Caylus,*  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first,  in  which  this  fashion  of  promiscuous 
fight  was  introduced.  It  proved  fatal  to  two  of 
Henry  the  Third's  minions,  and  extracted  froAi 
that  sorrowing  monarch  an  edict  against  duelling, 
which  was  as  frequently  as  fruitlessly  renewed  by  his 
successors.  The  use  of  rapier  and  poniard  together," 
was  another  cause  of  the  mortal  slaughter  in  these 
duels,  which  were  supposed,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  to  have  cost  France  at  least  as  many  of  her  ^ 
nobles  as  had  fallen  in  the  civil  wars.  With  these 
double  weapons,  frequent  instances  occurred,  id 
which  a  duellist,  mortally  wounded,  threw  himself 
within  his  antagonist's  guard,  and  plunged  his  po» 
niard  into  his  heart.  ISay,  sometimes  the  sword 
was  altogether  abandoned  for  the  more  sure  and  mur- 
derous dagger.  A  quarrel  having  arisen  betwixt  the 
Vicomte  d'Allemagne  and  the  Sieur  de  la  Roque,  the 
former,  alleging  the  youth  and  dexterity  of  his  anta- 
gonist, insisted  upon  fighting  the  duel  in  their  shirts, 
and  with  their  poniards  only;  a  desperate  mode  of 
conflict,  which  proved  fatal  to  both.  Others  refined 
even  upon  this  horrible  struggle,  by  choosing  lor  the 
scene  a  small  room,  a  large  hogshead,  or,  finally,  a 
hole  dug  in  the  earth,  into  which  the  duellists  de- 
scended, as  into  a  certain  grave.  Must  I  add,  that 
eveu  women  caught  the  frenzy,  and  that  duels  were 
fought,  not  only  by  those  whose  rank  and  character 
rendered  it  little  surprising,  but  by  modest  and  well- 
born maidens!— iudft^titer  Traite  de  Duel,  Theatre 
d'Honneur,  vol.  i. » 

We  learn,  from  every  authority,  that  duels  became 
nearly  as  common  in  England,  alter  the  accession  of 
James  VI.,  as  they  had  ever  been  iu  France.  The 
point  of  honour,  so  fatal  to  the  gallants  of  the  age» 
was  nowhere  carried  more  highly  than  at  the  court 
of  the  pacific  Solomon  of  Britain.  Instead  of  the 
feudal  combats,  upon  the  Hiegale  of  Edinburgh, 
which  had  often  disturbed  his  repose  at  Holyrood,, 


Ihat  geaUenan'f  astonishiog  reputation ;  br  be  endeavoored  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  biro,  on  Ibe  romantic  score  of  the  worth  of 
their  niiatres»MM ;  and,  receiving  a  ladicroni  answer,  ioJd  htm, 
wiifa  diMlaio,  ifaat  he  spoke  more  like  a  pniliard  than  a  cavalier. 
From  aach  instauces,  Ibe  reader  may  Judge,  whether  the  age  or 
chivalry  did  not  endure  somewhat  longer  Uiau  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 

■  It  appears  from  a  line  in  ihe  black-letter  copy  of  the  following 
telad,  Uiat  Wharton  and  Stuart  fought  with  rapier  and  dagger  :— 

*'  With  tiial  stoat  WiMrton  was  llie  flrst 
Took  rupttr  and  pmtiard  there  tbal  do;.** 

Ancient  Senivs,  ITtt,  p.  204. 


•  This  foUy  ran  to  sach  a  pitcb>  Uiat  no  one  was  tbougbt  wortiiy 
to  be  reckoned  a  genileman,  who  had  nut  tried  ills  valour  iu  at 
least  one  duel;  of  which  Lord  Herliert  gives  the  following  in« 
sUnce  1  A  yonng  genUeman,  desiring  to  marry  a  niece  of  Uon« 
aieur  Disancour.  eeuytr  to  the  Duke  de  Uoutniorenci,  received 
this  answer  t  **Friend,  it  is  not  yet  time  to  marry ;  if  you  will  be  ^ 
brave  man,  you  must  first  kill,  in  single  comlut,  two  or  three 
men ;  then  marry,  and  get  two  or  three  children ;  otherwise  Ujo 
world  will  ndUier  luve  gained  nor  lost  by  you."— Bkbbut's 
Life,  p.  64. 
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his  levees,  atTheobald^s,  were  occupied  with  h'stening 
to  thedetail  of  more  polished, but  not  less  sanguinary, 
contests.  I  rather  suppose,  that  James  never  was 
himself  disposed  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
laws  of  the  duello ;  but  they  were  defined  witii  a 
quaintness  and  pedantry,  which,  bating  his  dislike  to 
the  subject,  must  have  deeply  interested  him.  The 
point  of  honour  was  a  science,  which  a  grown  gentle- 
man might  study  under  suitable  professors,  as  well 
as  dancing,  or  any  other  modish  accomplishment. 
Kay,  it  would  appear,  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  sword- 
men  (so  these  military  casuists  were  termed)  might 
often  accommodate  a  bashful  combatant  with  an  ho- 
nourable excuse  for  declining  the  combat : — 

— '*  Undereland'st  Ihou  well  nice  pofnU  of  dael? 
Art  born  of  gentle  blood  and  pure  descent? 
Were  none  of  all  thy  lineage  liang'd,  or  cuckold? 
Bastard  or  bastinadoed?    Is  ihy  pedigree 
As  long,  at  wide  as  mine  ?    For  otherwise 
Thou  wert  roost  unworthy;  and  'twere  loss  of  honour 
In  me  to  fight    More  :  I  haTe  drawn  five  teelb— 
If  thine  staud  sound,  the  terms  are  much  unequal  s 
And,  by  strict  laws  of  duel,  I  am  excused 
To  fight  on  disadvantage.*'-* 

Albumazar,  Act  IV.  Sc.  7. 

in  Beaumont  <ind  Fletcher's  admirable  play  of  A 
King  and  no  King,  there  is  some  excellent  mirth  at 
the  expense  of  the  professors  of  the  point  of  honour. 

But  though  such  shifts  might  occasionally  be  re- 
sorted to  by  the  faint-hearted,  yet  the  fiery  cavaliers 
of  the  English  court  were  but  little  apt  to  profit  by 
them ;  though  their  vengeance  for  insulted  honour 
sometimes  vented  itself  through  fouler  channels  than 
that  of  fair  combat.  It  happened,  for  example,  that 
Lord  Sanquhar,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  in  fencing  with 
a  master  of  the  noble  science  of  defence,  lost  his 
eye  by  an  unlucky  thrust.  The  accident  was  pro- 
voking, but  without  remedy;  nor  did  Lord  Sanquhar 
think  of  it,  unless  with  regret,  until  some  years  after, 
when  be  dianced  to  be  in  the  French  court.  Henry 
the  Great  casually  asked  him,  how  he  lost  his  eye? 
"  By  the  thrust  of  a  sword,"  answered  Lord  San- 
quhar, not  caring  to  enter  into  particulars.  The 
king,  supposing  the  accident  the  consequence  of  a 
duel,  immediately  enquired,  ^^  Does  the  man  yet  live?" 
These  few  words  set  the  blood  of  the  Scottish  noble- 
man on  fire ;  nor  d  id  he  rest  ti  11  he  had  taken  the  base  ven- 
geance of  assassinating,  by  hired  ruDians,  the  unfor- 
tunate fencing-master.  The  mutual  animosity,  betwixt 
the  English  and  Scottish  nations,  had  already  occasion- 
ed much  bloodshed  among  the  gentry  by  single  combat, 
and  James  now  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
making  a  striking  example  of  one  of  his  Scottish  no- 
bles, to  avoid  the  imputation  of  the  grossest  partiality. 
Lord  Sanquhar  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and 
suffered  that  ignominious  punishment  accordingly. 

By  a  circuitous  route,  we  are  now  arrived  at  the 
subject  of  our  ballad ;  for  to  the  tragical  duel  of  Stuart 


and  Wharton,  and  to  other  instances  of  bloody  com* 
bats  and  brawls  betwixt  the  two  nations,  is  imputed 
James's  firmness  in  the  case  of  Lord  Sanquhar. 

*^  For  Ramsay,  one  of  the  king's  servants,  not  long 
before  Sanquhar's  trial,  had  switched  the  Earl  of 
Montgomery,  who  was  the  king's  first  favourite,  hap^ 
pily  because  he  took  it  so.  Maxwell,  another  of 
them,  had  bitten  Haw  ley,  a  gentleman  of  the  Temple, 
by  the  ear,  which  enraged  the  Templars,  (in  those 
times  riotous,  subject  to  tumults,)  and  brought  it  al- 
most to  a  national  quarrel,  till  the  king  stopt  it,  and 
took  it  up  himself.  The  Lord  Bruce  bad  summoned 
Sir  Edward  Sackville,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,) 
into  France,  with  a  fatal  compliment  to  take  death 
from  his  hand.'  And  the  much-lamented  Sir  Jame$ 
Stuart^  one  of  the  King's  blood,  and  Sir  George  Whar- 
ton,  the  prime  branch  of  that  noble  family,  for  little 
worthless  punctilios  of  honour,  {being  intima^ 
friends,)  look  the  field,  and  fell  together  by  each 
other's  ^and."— Wilson's  Life  of  James  VL  p.  60. 

The  sufferers  in  this  melancholy  affair  were  both 
men  of  high  birth,  the  heirs-apparent  of  two  noble  fa- 
milies, and  youths  of  the  most  promising  expectation. 
Sir  James  Stuart  was  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  eldest 
son  of  Walter,  first  Lord  Blantyre,  by  Nicholas, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Somervllle  of  Gambusuethan. 
Sir  George  Wharton  was  also  a  knight  of  the  Bath, 
and  eldest  son  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton,  by  Frances, 
daughter  of  Henry  Clifford,  earl  of  Cumberland.  He 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  but 
left  no  issue.       •         * 

The  circumstances  of  the  quarrel  and  combat  are 
accurately  detailed  in  the  ballad,  of  which  there 
exists  a  black-letter  copy  in  the  Pearson  Collection, 
now  in  the  library  of  John,  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  en- 
titled, *^A  Lamentable  Ballad,  of  a  Combate,  lately 
fought  near  London,  between  Sir  James  Stewarde, 
and  Sir  George  Wharton,  knights,  who  were  both 
slain  at  that  time. — To  the  tune  of  Down  Plumpton 
Park,**  etc.  A  copy  of  this  ballad  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Mr.  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  and,  upon 
comparison,  appears  very  little  different  from  that 
which  has  been  preserved  by  tradition  in  Ettrick 
Forest.  Two  verses  have  been  added,  and  one  con- 
siderably improved,  from  Mr.  Ritson's  edition. 
These  three  stanzas  are  the  fifth  and  ninth  of  Part 
First,  and  the  penult  verse  of  Part  Second.  I  am 
thus  particular,  that  the  reader  may  be  able,  if  he 
pleases,  to  compare  the  traditional  ballad  with  the 
original  edition.  It  furnishes  striking  evidence,  that 
''  without  characters,  fame  lives  long."  The  diffe- 
rence, chiefly  to  be  remarked  betwixt  the  copies,  lies 
in  the  dialect,  and  in  some  modifications  applicable 
to  Scotland;  as,  using  the  words  ^^  Our  Scottish 
Knight,**  The  black-letter  ballad,  in  like  manner, 
terras  Wharton  ''  Our  English  Knight.** 

My  correspondent,  James  Hogg,  adds  the  following 
note  to  this  ballad :— >**  I  have  heard  this  song  sung 


See  an  account  of  this  desperate  duel  In  the  CMordian, 
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by  several  old  people;  but  all  of  tbem  ^ith  this  tra- 
dition, that  Wharton  bribed  Stuart's  second,  and  ac- 
tually fought  in  armour.  I  acknowledge,  that,  from 
some  dark  hints  in  the  song,  this  appears  not  impos* 
sible;  but  that  you  may  not  judge  too  rashly,  I  must 
remind  you,  that  the  old  people,  iujiabiting  the  head- 
lands (high  ground)  hereabouts,  although  possessed 
of  many  original  songs,  traditions,  and  anecdotes, 
are  most  unreasonably  partial  when  the  valour  or 
honour  of  a  Scotsman  is  called  in  question."  I  re- 
tain this  note,  because  it  is  characteristic;  but  I 
agree  wiih  my  correspondent,  there  can  be  no  foun- 
dation for  the  tradition,  except  in  national  partia- 
lity.' 


THB 


DUEL  OF  WHARTON  AND  STUART. 

PART  FIBST. 

It  grieveth  me  to  tell  you  o' 
Near  London  late  what  did  befall, 

^wixt  two  young  gallant  gentlemen ; 
It  grieveth  me,  and  ever  shall. 

One  of  them  was  Sir  George  Wharton, 
My  good  Lord  Wharton's  son  and  heir; 

The  other,  James  Stuart,  a  Scottish  knight, 
One  that  a  valiant  heart  did  bear. 

When  first  to  court  these  nobles  came, 
One  night,  a-gaming,  fell  to  words ; ' 

And  in  their  fury  grew  so  hot. 
That  they  did  both  try  their  keen  swords. 

No  manner  of  treating,  nor  advice. 
Could  hold  from  striking  in  that  place ; 

For,  in  the  height  and  heat  of  blood, 
James  struck  George  Wharton  on  the  face. 

^^  What  doth  this  mean,"  George  Wharton  said> 
"To  strike  in  such  unmanly  sort? 

But,  that  I  take  it  at  thy  hands. 
The  tongue  of  man  shall  ne'er  report !" — 

"  But  do  thy  worst,  then,"  said  Sir  James, 
'^  Now  do  thy  worst,  appoint  a  day ! 

There's  not  a  lord  in  England  breathes 
Shall  gar  me  give  an  inch  of  way." — 

Te  brag  right  weel,"  George  Wharton  said ; 
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'^Let  our  brave  lords  at  large  alane, 
And  speak  of  me,  that  am  thy  foe. 
For  you  shall  find  enough  o'  ane ! 

"  I'll  intecchange  my  glove  wi'  thine ; 

I'll  show  it  on  the  bed  of  death ; 
I  mean  the  place,  where  we  shall  fight; 

There  ane  or  both  maun  lose  life  and  breath ! 

''We'll  meet  near  Waltham,"  said  Sir  James ; 

''  To-morrow,  that  shall  be  the  day. 
We'll  either  take  a  single  man, 

And  try  who  bears  the  bell  away." 

Then  down  together  hands  they  shook, 

Without  any  envious  sign ; 
Then  went  to  Liidgate,  where  they  lay, 

And  each  man  drank  his  pint  of  wine. 

No  kind  of  envy  could  be  seen. 
No  kind  of  malice  they  did  betray ; 

But  a'  was  clear  and  calm  as  death, 
Whatever  in  their  bosoms  lay. 

Till  parting  time;  and  then,  indeed. 
They  show'd  some  rancour  in  their  heart ; 

"  Next  time  we  meet,"  says  George  Wharton, 
"  Not  half  sae  soundly  we  shall  part !" 

So  they  have  parted,  firmly  bent 
Their  valiant  minds  equal  to  try  : 

The  second  part  shall  clearly  show. 
Both  how  they  meet,  and  how  they  die. 


» 


PART  SECOND. 


George  Wharton  was  the  first  ae  man. 
Came  to  the  appointed  place  that  day, 

Where  he  espied  our  Scots  lord  coming, 
As  fast  as  he  could  post  away. 

They  met,  shook  hands ;  their  cheeks  were  pale ; 

Then  to  George  Wharton  James  did  say, 
''  I  dinna  like  your  doublet,  George, 

It  stands  sae  weel  on  you  this  day. 

''Say,  have  you  got  no  armour  on? 

Have  you  no  under  robe  of  steel  ? 
I  never  saw  an  Englishman 

Become  his  doublet  half  sae  weel." — 

"Fy  no !  fy  no ! "  George  Wharton  said, 
"For  that's  the  thing  that  mauna  be, 


>  Since  the  finf  publication  of  this  work,  I  have  seen  cause  to 
think  that  this  insinuation  was  not  introduced  by  Scottish  reciters, 
bat  reallr  founded  upon  the  opinion  formed  by  Stuart's  friends. 
Sir  James  Stnart  married  (he  Lady  Dorothy  Hasllngs ;  and,  in  a 
letter  from  the  late  venerable  Countess  of  Bfoira  and  Hastings,  he 
is  described,  from  family  tradition,  as  the  most  accomplished 
person  of  ilie  age  he  lived  In.  and,  in  talents  and  abilities,  almost 
equal  to  what  is  recorded  of  the  Admirable  Crichton.  Sir  George 
Wharton  Is,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed  to  have  been  a  man  of  a 
ikree  and  brutal  temper,  and  to  have  provoked  the  quarrel,  by 
waniOQ  and  intolerable  reflections  on  the  Scottish  naUonal  chs- 
rKler.  **In  tbedael,"  her  ladyship  concludes,  **  family  Iradl- 
Ikm  does  not  allow  Sir  James  to  have  been  killed  foirly."  From 
an  aneodoCe  respectios  Sir  Georgo  Wharton's  oondnct  in  a 


quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  there  is  room  to  suppose  the 
imputations  on  his  temper  were  not  without  foundation.  See 
LODGi's  JllustratUmt  of  English  Bittory,  vol.  iii.  p.  850.  Lady 
Moira  concludes,  that  she  had  seen  a  copy  of  Ihe  ballad  dlfTerent 
from  any  one  hitherto  printed,  in  which  the  charge  of  foul  play 
was  directly  stated  against  Wharton. 

•  Sir  George  Wharton  was  quarrelsome  at  curds;  a  temper 
which  be  exhibited  so  disagreeably  when  playing  with  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  that  the  Earl  told  htm,  "Sir  George,  I  have  loved 
you  long;  but,  by  your  manner  in  playing,  you  lay  it  npon  me 
either  to  leave  to  love  you,  or  to  leave  to  play  with  you ;  where- 
fore choosing  to  love  you  still,  I  will  never  play  with  yon  any 
more."— Lodge's  lUtuiraUonty  voL  iii.  p.  SftO. 
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That  I  should  come  wi*  armour  on, 
And  you  a  naked  man  truly."— 

'^Our  men  shall  search  our  doublets,  George, 
And  see  if  one  of  us  do  lie$  «     . 

Then  will  we  prove,  wi*  weapons  sharp, 
Ourselves  true  gallants  for  to  be/' — 

Then  they  threw  off  their  doublets  both, 
And  stood  up  in  their  sarks  of  lawn; 

^'  Now,  take  my  counsel,"  said  Sir  James, 
'^  Wharton,  to  thee  Til  make  it  knawn  : 

'*  So  as  we  stand,  so  will  we  Gght ; 

Thus  naked  in  our  sarks,"  said  he; 
**  Fy  no!  fy  no!  "  George  Wharton  says, 

**That  is  the  thing  that  must  not  be. 

"We're  neither  drinkers,  quarrellers, 
Nor  men  that  cares  na  for  oursell, 

Nor  minds  na  what  we're  gaun  about, 
Or  if  we're  gaun  to  heaven  or  hell. 

*'  Let  us  to  God  bequeath  our  souls, 
Our  bodies  to  the  dust  and  clay ! " 

With  that  he  drew  his  deadly  sword. 
The  Orst  was  drawn  on  Geld  that  day. 

Se'en  bouts  and  turns  these  heroes  had. 
Or  e'er  a  drop  o'  blood  was  drawn ; 

Our  Scotch  lord,  wond'ring,  quickly  cry'd, 
"  Stout  Wharton !  thou  still  bauds  thy  awn  !"- 

The  first  stroke  that  George  Wharton  gae, 
He  struck  him  thro'  the  shoulder-bane ; 

The  neist  was  thro'  the  thick  o*  the  thigh  ; 
He  thought  our  Scotch  lord  had  been  slain. 

*»  Oh !  ever  alack ! "  George  Wharton  cry'd, 

^'  Art  thou  a  living  man,  tell  me  ? 
If  there's  a  surgeon  living  can. 

He's  cure  thy  wounds  right  speedily."— 

"  No  more  of  that,"  James  Stuart  said ; 

"  Speak  not  of  curing  wounds  to  me  ! 
For  one  of  us  must  yield  our  breath. 

Ere  off  the  field  one  foot  we  flee." — 

They  looked  oure  their  shoulders  both, 

To  see  what  company  was  there : 
They  both  had  grievous  marks  of  death, 

But  frae  the  other  nane  wad  steer. 

George  Wharton  was  the  first  that  fell ; 

Our  Scotch  lord  fell  immediately : 
They  both  did  cry  to  Him  above. 

To  save  their  souls,  for  they  boud  die. 


THE  LAMENT 
or 

raE  BORDER  WIDOW. 

This  fragment,  obtained  from  recitation  in  the  Fo- 
rest of  Ettrick,  is  said  to  relate  to  the  execution  of 
GodLburne  of  Henderland,  a  Border  freebooter,  hanged 


over  the  gate  of  his  own  tower,  by  James  V.,  in  the 
course  of  that  memorable  expedition,  in  1529,  which 
was  fatal  to  Johnie  Armstrang,  Adam  Scott  of 
Tushielaw,  and  many  other  marauders.  The  vestiges 
of  the  castle  of  Henderland  are  still  to  be  traced 
upon  the  farm  of  that  name,  belonging  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ray of  Henderland.  They  are  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Meggat,  which  falls  into  the  lake  of  St. 
Mary,  in  Selkirkshire.  The  adjacent  country,  which 
now  hardly  bears  a  single  tree,  is  celebrated  by  Lesly, 
as,  in  his  time,  affording  shelter  to  the  largest  stags 
in  Scotland.  A  mountain  torrent,  called  Henderland 
Burn,  rushes  impetuously  from  the  hills,  through  a 
rocky  chasm,  named  the  Dowglen,  and  passes  near 
the  site  of  the  tower.  To  the  recesses  of  this  glen, 
the  wife  of  Cockburne  is  said  to  have  retreated,  dur- 
ing the  execution  of  her  husband ;  and  a  place,  called 
the  Lady's  Seal,  is  still  shown,  where  she  is  said  to 
have  striven  to  drown,  amid  the  roar  of  a  foaming 
cataract,  the  tumultuous  noise,  which  announced  the 
close  of  his  existence.  In  a  deserted  burial-place, 
which  once  surrounded  the  chapel  of  tlie  castle,  the 
monument  of  Cockburne  and  his  lady  is  still  shown. 
It  is  a  large  stone,  broken  in  three  parts ;  but  some 
armorial  bearings  may  yet  be  traced,  and  the  follow- 
ing inscription  is  still  legible,  though  defaced : — 

Hbbb  ltes  Pbets  of  Cokburite  and  his  Wtfb 

Mabjort. 

Tradition  says,  that  Gockburn  was  surprised  by 
the  king,  while  sitting  at  dinner.  After  the  execu- 
tion, James  marched  rapidly  forward,  to  surprise 
Adam  Scott  of  Tushielaw,  called  the  King  of  the 
Border,  and  sometimes  the  King  of  Thieves.  A  path 
through  the  mountains,  which  separate  the  vale  of 
Ettrick  from  the  head  of  Yarrow,  is  still  called  the 
King's  Road,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  route  which 
he  followed.  The  remains  of  the  tower  of  Tushielaw 
are  yet  visible,  overhanging  the  wild  banks  of  the 
Ettrick ;  and  are  an  object  of  terror  to  the  benighted 
peasant,  from  an  idea  of  their  being  haunted  by 
spectres.  From  these  heights,  and  through  the  ad- 
jacent countjT  of  Peebles,  passes  a  wild  path,  called 
still  the  Thiefs  Road,  from  having  been  used  chiefly 
by  the  marauders  of  the  Border. 


THE  LAMENT 


or 


THE  BORDER  WIDOW. 

My  love  he  built  me  a  bonny  bower, 
And  clad  it  a*  wi*  lilye  flour, 
A  brawer  bower  ye  ne*er  did  see, 
Than  my  true  love  he  built  for  me. 

There  came  a  man,  by  middle  day. 
He  spied  his  sport,  and  went  away ; 
And  brought  the  King  that  very  night. 
Who  brake  my  bower,  and  slew  my  knight. 
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He  slew  my  knight,  to  me  sae  dear ; 
He  slew  my  kni^t,  and  poiii*d '  his  gear ; 
My  servants  all  for  life  did  flee. 
And  left  me  in  extremitie. 

I  sew'd  his  sheet,  making  my  mane ; 
I  watch'd  the  corpse,  myself  alane ; 
I  watched  his  body,  night  and  day; 
no  living  creature  came  that  way. 

I  took  his  body  on  my  back, 

And  whiles  I  gaed,  and  whiles  I  sat ; 

I  di^*d  a  grave,  and  laid  him  in. 

And  happ*d  him  with  the  sod  sae  green.  ' 

But  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair, 
When  I  laid  the  moul'  on  his  yellow  hair; 
O  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  wae. 
When  I  turn'd  about,  away  to  gae  ? 

Nae  living  man  111  love  again, 
Since  that  my  lovely  knight  is  slain ; 
Wi'  ae  lock  of  his  yellow  hair 
I'll  chain  my  heart  for  evermair. 


FAIR  HELEN  OF  KHICONNELL. 

The  following  very  popular  ballad  has  been  handed 
^wn  by  tradition  in  its  present  imperfect  state. 
The  affecting  incident,  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  well 
known.  A  lady,  of  the  name  of  Helen  Irving,  or 
Bdl,*  (for  this  is  disputed  by  the  two  clans,)  daughter 
of  the  Laird  of  KJrconnelT,  in  Dumfries-shire,  and 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  was  beloved  by  two  gen- 
tlemen in  the  neighbourhood.  The  name  of  the  fa- 
voured suitor  was  Adam  Fleming  of  Kirkpatrick ; 
that  of  the  other  has  escaped  tradition  :  though  it 
has  been  alleged,  that  he  was  a  Bell,  of  Blacket  House. 
The  addresses  of  the  latter  were,  however,  favoured  by 
the  friends  of  the  lady,  and  the  lovers  were  therefore 
Qbh'ged  to  meet  in  secret,  and  by  night,  in  the  church- 
yard of  Kirconnell,  a  romantic  spot,  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  river  Kirtle.  During  one  of  these 
private  interviews,  the  jealous  and  despised  lover  sud- 
denly appeared  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  levelled  his  carabine  at  Ihe  breast  of  his  rival. 
Helen  threw  herself  before  her  lover,  received  in  her 
bosom  the  bullet,  and  died  in  his  arms.  A  desperate 
and  mortal  combat  ensued  between  Fleming  and  the 
murderer,  in  which  the  latter  was  cut  to  pieces. 
Other  accounts  say,  that  Fleming  pursued  his  enemy 
to  Spain,  and  slew  him  in  the  streets  of  Madrid. 

The  ballad,  as  now  published,  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  ihrst  seems  to  be  an  address,  either  by  Fleming 


or  his  rival,  to  the  lady ;  if,  indeed,  it  constituted  any 
portion  of  the  original  poem.  For  the  Editor  cannot 
help  suspecting,  that  these  verses  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  a  different  and  inferior  bard,  and  only 
ada)>ted  to  the,  original  measure  and  tune.  &ut  this 
suspicion  being  unwarranted  by  any  copy  he  has  been 
able  to  procure,  he  does  not  venture  to  do  more  than 
intimate  his  own  opinion.  The  second  part,  by  far 
the  most  beautiful,  and  which  isunquestionably  ori- 
ginal, forms  the  lament  of  Fleming  over  the  grave  of 
fair  Helen. 

The  ballad  is  here  given,  without  alteration  or  im- 
provement, from  the  most  accurate  copy  which  could 
be  recovered.  The  fate  of  Helen  has  not,  however, 
remained  unsung  by  modern  bards.  A  lament,  of 
great  poetical  merit,  by  the  learned  historian,  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  with  several  other  poems  on  this  subject, 
have  been  printed  in  various  forms. 

The  grave  of  the  lovers  is  yet  shown  in  the  church- 
yard of  Kirconnell ,  near  Springkell.  Upon  the  tomb- 
stone can  still  be  read— ITtc  ^acei  Adamus  Fleming ; 
a  cross  and  sword  are  sculptured  on  the  stone.  The 
former  is  called  by  the  country  people,  the  gun  with 
which  Helen  was  murdered;  and  the  latter,  the  aven- 
ging sword  of  her  lover.  Sit  iUis  terra  levis  I  A 
heap  of  stones  is  raised  on  the  spot  where  the  murder 
was  committed ;  a  token  of  abhorrence  common  to 
most  nations. 


FAIR  HELEN  OF  KIRCONNELL. 

PART  FIRST. 

O !  sweetest  sweet,  and  fairest  fair, 
Of  birth  and  worth  beyond  compare. 
Thou  art  the  causer  of  my  care. 
Since  first  I  loved  thee. 

Tet  God  hath  given  to  me  a  mind, 
The  which  to  thee  shall  prove  as  kind 
As  any  one  that  thou  shalt  find, 
Of  high  or  low  degree. 

The  shallowest  water  makes  maist  din, 
The  deadest  pool,  the  deepest  linn ; 
The  richest  man  least  truth  within. 
Though  he  preferred  be. 

Tet,  nevertheless,  I  am  content. 
And  never  a  whit  my  love  repent, 
But  think  the  time  was  a*  weel  spent. 
Though  I  disdained  be. 

O!  Helen  sweet,  and  maist  complete. 
My  captive  spirit's  at  thy  feet ! 


>  iHrfii'rf— Poinded,  tttactwd  by  legal  disfrest. 
•  T%it  diipate  it  #wiiig  lo  the  iincerUin  dale  of  the  ballad ;  for, 
allhcMigb  the  last  proprietors  of  Rircounell  were  Irviogs,  when 
deprived  of  ihdr  poMessioos  hy  Robert  MaxweU  io  4600,  yet  Kir- 
is  leroied  in  oU  clirouicies,  Tke  Bell's  Tower;  and  a 
^  with  the  amis  of  tliat  family,  has  been  found  among  its 
Fair  Ueleo's  cimame,  Uicrefore,  depends  upon  the  pe- 


riod at  which  she  Uved.  which  it  is  now  impossible  (o  ascertain. 
3  This  pracUce  has  only  very  lately  become  obsolete  in  Scol^ 
land.  But  a  few  ye^rs  ago,  a  cairn  was  pointed  out  lo  me  in  the 
KUig's  Park  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  been  raised  in  detestaUon 
of  a  cruel  murder,  perpetrated  by  one  Micol  Muschat,  on  the  body 
of  his  wife,  in  that  place,  in  Uie  year  47SO.  [This  is  the  Muschart 
caii-n  of  the  Heart  ofMid-IiOlbian.— £d.] 
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Thinks  thou  stHl  Ot  thus  for  to  treat 
Thy  captive  cruelly  ? 

O !  Helen  brave!  but  this  I  crave, 
Of  thy  poor  slave  some  pity  have, 
And  do*  him  save  that's  near  his  grave. 
And  dies  for  love  of  thee. 


PART  SECOND. 


I  wish  I  were  where  Helen 4ies, 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries; 
O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
On  fair  Kirconneli  Lee ! 

Curst  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought, 
And  curst  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot, 
When  iA  my  arms  burd '  Helen  dropt. 
And  died  tq  succour  me ! 

0  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair, 

When  my  love  dropt  down  and  spak  nae  mair ! 
There  did  she  swoon  wi'  meikle  care, 
On  fair  Kirconneli  Lee. 

As  I  went  down  the  water  side, 
None  bat  my  foe  to  be  my  guide. 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 
On  fair  Kirconneli  Lee ; 

1  lighted  down  my  sword  to  draw, 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma\ 

I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma', 
For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 

O  Helen  fair,  beyond  compare ! 
I'll  make  a  garland  of  thy  hair, 
Shall  bind  my  heart  for  evermair, 
Until  the  day  I  die. 


O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies ! 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 
Out  of  ny  bed  she  bids  roe  rise. 
Says,  ^* Haste  and  come  to  me!  " — 

0  Helen  fair !    O  Helen  chaste ! 
If  I  were  with  thee,  I  were  blest, 
Were  thou  lies  low,  and  takes  thy  rest, 

On  fair  Kirconneli  Lee. 

1  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green, 
A  winding-sheet  drawn  over  my  een. 
And  I  in  Helen's  arms  lying. 

On  fair  Kirconneli  Lee. 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies  i 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 
And  I  am  weary  of  the  skies, 
For  her  sake  that  died  for  me.* 


HUGHIE  THE  GRiEME. 

The  Grsemes,  as  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
notice,  were  a  powerful  and  numerous  clan,  who 
chiefly  inhabKed  the  Debateable  Land.  They  were 
said  to  be  of  Scottish  extraction ;  and  their  diief 
claimed  his  descent  from  Malice,  Earl  of  Stratherne. 
In  military  service  they  were  more  attached  to  Eng- 
land than  to  Scotland ;  but  in  their  depredations  on 
both  countries,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  impar- 
tial;  for,  in  the  year  1600,  the  gentlemen  of  Cum- 
berland alleged  to  Lord  Scroope,  ^*  that  the  Graemes, 
and  their  clans,  with  their  children,  tenants,  and 
servants,  were  the  chieftest  actors  in  the  spoil  and 
decay  of  the  country."  Accordingly,  they  were,  at 
that  time,  obliged  to  give  a  bond  of  surety  for  each 
other's  peaceable  demeanodr;  from  which  bond,  their 


*  Burd  I7f /en— Maid  Heleo. 

*  [TheEdinbnrgh  Reviewer  for  January.  4803.  quoies  verses 
1—8  of  the  *M  part  of  llUs  ballad,  as  "  of  exquisite  merit.'*  The 
Cite  of  Fair  Helen  has  since  been  celebrated  by  Wordsworth,  in 
these  beauUful  stanzas :— 

''  Fair  Ellen  Irwlo,  wtien  fbe  tat 

Upon  the  Braes  of  Ktrtle, 
Wm  lovely  as  a  Grecian  Maid, 

Adorned  wltb  wreaths  of  myrtle. 
Toung  Adam  Bnicse  beride  bar  lay ; 
And  tbere  did  Ibey  begnll^  the  day 
.With  loTo  and  gentle  speeches, 
Benetlh  ibe  baddiog  beecbei. 

*"  Prom  many  Knights  and  many  Sqafres 
The  Bruce  bad  been  selected ; 
And  Gordon,  fairest  of  tbem  all, 
*•  •     ,  «        4        By  Ellen  was  needed. 

.  ,  Sad  tiding*  to  Ibat  noble  youth  I 

For  It  may  be  proclaimed  with  (ruth, 
If  Bmce  hatb  lored  sincerely. 
That  Gordon  lof«s  as  dearly. 

**  But  wbat  Is  Gordon'*  beanteoos  fSos? 

And  what  are  Gordon's  crosses. 
To  tbem  who  sit  by  UrUtfa  braos. 

Upon  tbe  ferdant  mosses? 
Alas  that  ever  be  was  born  I 
Tbe  Gordon,  cgnrbed  behind  a  thorn. 
Sees  tbem  and  their  caressing, 
Bebolda  tbem  blest  and  blessing. 

*'  Proad  Gordon  cannot  bear  tha  thoughts 


That  through  his  brain  are  traTelllng,- 
And  starting  up,  to  Broce's  tieort 

Be  iaoocbed  a  deadly  Javelin  I 
Pair  Ellen  saw  it  when  It  came. 
And,  stepping  forth  to  meet  tbe  same, 
Did  with  ber  body  cover 
Tbe  youth,  ber  chosen  lover. 

**  And,  telling  Into  Broce's  arras. 
Thus  died  the  beanteoos  Ellen, 

Thns  from  the  heart  of  her  tme-IOTe, 
Tbe  mortal  spear  repelllog. 

And  Rruce,  as  isoou  as  be  had  slain 

The  Gordon, sailed  away  to  Spain; 

And  fought  with  rags  Inoessenl 

Against  the  Moorish  Cresceot. 

"  But  many  days,  and  many  months. 
And  many  years  ensuing. 
This  wretched  Knlgbt  did  vainly  seek 

Tbe  death  that  be  was  wooing  : 
And  coming  back  across  the  wave, 
Wliboot  a  groan  on  Helen's  grave 
His  body  be  extended. 
And  there  bis  sorrow  ended. 

•*  Now  ye,  who  wtlllogly  have  heard 
Tbe  tale  I  have  been  telling, 
Hay  in  MlrkonnelJ  churchyard  view 

Tbe  grave  of  lovely  Ellen  : 
By  Ellen's  side  the  Bruce  ts  laid; 
And,  for  the  stone  upon  his  bead. 
May  no  rode  hand  dcTaee  It, 
And  lU  forlora  Bjc  Jacit  I  *'  J 
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appear  to  hdve  exceeded  four  hundred  men. 
Iroduciion  to  Nigolson's  HiBtary  of  Cum* 
p.  cviii. 

rd  Graeme,  of  the  family  of  Netherby,  was 
he  attendants  upon  Charles  I.,  when  Prince 
s,  and  accompanied  him  upon  his  romantic 
through  France  and  Spain.  The  following 
Bcdote,  which  then  occurred,  will  show  that 
lory  of  the  Graemes'  Border  exploits  was  at 
e  still  preserved. 

y  were  now  entered  into  the  deep  time  of 
id  could  get  no  flesh  in  their  inns.  Where- 
1  out  a  pleasant  passage,  if  I  may  insert  it, 
ray,  among  more  serious.  There  was,  near 
I,  a  herd  of  goats,  with  their  young  ones; 
e  sight  whereof.  Sir  Richard  Graham  tells 
'quis  (of  Buckingham),  that  he  would  snap 
he  kids,  and  make  some  shift  to  carry  him 
their  lodging.  Which  the, Prince  overhear- 
hy,  Richard/  says  he,  ^do  you  think  you  may 
here  your  old  tricks  upon  the  Borders?' 
hich  words,  they,  in  the  first  place,  gave  the 
d  good  contentment :  and  then,  while  the 
and  Richard,  being  both  on  foot,  were  chas- 
[id  about  the  stack,  the  Prince,  from  horse- 
lied  him  innhe  head,  with  a  Scottish  pistol. 
1  circumstance,  though  trifling,  may  yet  serve 
how  his  Royal  Highness,  even  in  such  slight 
tfiil  damage,  had  a  noble  sense  of  just  deal- 
Hr  fcL  WoTTOlf 's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 

no  traces  of  this  particular  Hughie  Gramme, 
dlad;  but,  from  the  mention  of  the  Bishop, 
i  he  may  have  been  one  of  about  four  hun- 
rderers,  against  whom  bills  of  complaint 
ibited  to  Robert  Aldridge,  Lord  Bishop  of 
about  1553,  for  divers  incursions,  burnings, 
,  mutilations,  and  spoils,  by  them  com- 
-NicOLSOif*s  HiHory,  Iniroduciion,  Ixxxi. 
»pear  a  number  of  Graemes,  in  the  specimen 
re  have  of  that  list  of  delinquents.  There 
I  particular, 

Bitchie  Grame  of  Bailie, 

WUI's  Jock  Graine, 

Fargoe'a  Wiilie  Grame,  • 

Hackle  Willie  Grame, 

Will  Grame  of  Boaetrees, 

BItchle  Grame,  younger  of  Nettierby,    ' 

Wat  Grame,  called  Flaughtail, 

WUl  Grame,  Nimble  WUlIe, 

Will  Grime,  MicUe  WiUie, 

ny  others. 

•  Ritson's  curious  and  valuable  collection  of 
7  poetry,  entitled  Ancient  Songs,  he  has  pub- 
lis  Border  ditty,  from  a  collation  of  two  old 
:ter  copies,  one  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
ake  of  Roxburghe,  and  another  in  the  hands 
Bayne,  Esq.— The  learned  Editor  mentions 


another  copy,  beginning,  ^*Good  Lord  John  is  a  bunt- 
ing gone."  The  present  edition  was  procured  for 
me  by  4ny  friend  Mr.  William  Laidlaw,  in  Black- 
bouse,  and  has  been  long  current  in  Selkirkshire; 
but  Mr.  Ritson's  copy  has  occasionally  been  resorted 
to  for  better  readings. 


HUGHIE  THE  GRAEME. 

Gude  Lord  Scroope's  to  the  hunting  gane, 

He  has  ridden  o'er  moss  and  muir ; 
And  he  has  grippit  Hughie  the  Grseme, 

For  stealing  o'  the  Bishop's  mare. 

'*  Now,  good  Lord  Scroope,  this  may  not  be ! 

Here  hangs  a  broadsword  by  my  side; 
And  if  that  thou  canst  conquer  me, 

The  matter  it  may  soon  be  tryed."— 

^^  I  ne'er  was  afraid  of  a  traitor  thief; 

Although  thy  name  be  Hughie  the  Graeme, 
I'll  make  thee  repent  thee  of  thy  deeds, 

If  God  but  grant  me  life  and  time."— 

"  Then  do  your  worst  now,  good  Lord  Scroope, 
And  deal  your  blows  as  hard  as  you  can  f 

It  shall  be  tried  within  an  hour. 
Which  of  us  two  is  the  better  man." — 

But  as  they  were  dealing  their  blows  so  free, 

And  both  so  bloody  at  the  time. 
Over  the  moss  came  ten  yeomen  so  tall. 

All  for  to  take  brave  Hughie  the  Graeme. 

Then  they  hae  gipippit  Hughie  the  Graeme, 
And  brought  him  up  through  Carlisle  town ; 

The  lasses  and  lads  stood  on  the  walls ;  [down ! " — 
Crying,  ^^  Hughie  the  Graeme,  thou's  ne'er  gae 

Then  they  hae  chosen  a  jury  of  men, 

The  best  that  were  in  Carlisle  *  town ; 
And  twelve  of  them  cried  out  at  once, 
.    ^*  Hughie  the  Graeme,  thou  must  gae  down !  "— 

Then  up  bespak  him  gude  Lord  Hume,* 

As  he  sat  by  the  judge's  knee, — 
*'  Twenty  white  owsen,  my  gude  lord. 

If  you'll  grant  Hughie  the  Grajme  to  me."— 

'^  O  no,  O  no,  my  gude  Lord  Hume ! 

For  sooth  and  sae  it  mauna  be ; 
For,  were  there  but  three  Graemes  of  the  name. 

They  suld  be  hanged  a'  for  me." — 

'Twas  up  and  spake  the  gude  Lady  Hume^ 
As  she  sat  by  the  judge's  knee, — 
A  peck  of  white  pennies,  my  gude  lord  judge, 
If  you'll  grant  Hughie  the  Graeme  to  me." 

O  no,  O  no,  my  gude  Lady  Hume ! 
Forsooth  and  so  it  must  na  be ; 
Where  he  but  the  one  Graeme  of  the  name. 
He  suld  be  hanged  high  for  me." — 
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*'  If  I  be  guilty,**  said  Hughie  the  Graeme, 
'^  Of  me  my  friends  shall  have  small  talk ; " 

And  he  has  looped  fifteen  feet  and  three,    • 
Though  his  hands  they  were  tied  behind  his  back 

He  looked  over  his  left  shoulder,    . 

And  for  to  see  what  he  might  see ; 
There  wa»  he  aware  of  his  auld  father. 

Came  tearing  his  hair  most  piteouslie. 

^*  0  bald  your  tongue,  my  father,"  he  says, 
*'  And  see  that  ye  dinna  weep  for  me! 

For  they  may  ravish  nie  o*  my  life, 
But  they  canna  banish  me  fro*  Heaven  hie. 

**  Fair  ye  weel,  fair  Maggie,  my  wife ! 

The  last  time  we  came  ower  the  muir, 
*Twa8  thou  bereft  me  of  my  life, 

And  wi*  the  Bishop  thou  play'd  the  whore." 

*'  Here,  Johnie  Armstrang,  take  thou  my  sword, 

That  is  made  o*  the  metal  sae  fine; 
And  when  thou  comest!  to  the  English "  side, 

Remember  the  death  of  Hughie  the  Graeme.** 


WALTER  SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  . 

JOHNIE  OF  BREADISLEE. 


JOHNIE  OF   BREADISLEE. 

AN  AKCIBNT   NITB6DALB  BALLAB. 

*  The  hero  of  this  ballad  appears  to  have  been  an 
outlaw  and  deer-stealer — probably  one  of  the  broken 
men  residing  upon  the  Border.    There  are  several 
different  copies,  in  one  of  which  the  jfrincipal  per- 
sonage is  called  Johnie  of  Cockidato,    The  stanzas 
of  greatest  merit  have  been  selected  from  each  copy. 
It  is  sometimes  said,  that  this  outlaw  possessed  the 
old  Castle  of  Morton,  in  Dumfries-shire,  now  rui- 
nous : — ^*  Near  to  this  castle  there  was  a  park,  built 
by  Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  on  the  face  of  a  very  great 
and  high  hill ;  so  artificially,  that,  by  the  advantage 
of  the  hill,  all  wild  beasts,  such  as  deers,  harts,  and 
roes,  and  hares,  did  easily  leap  in,  but  could  not  get 
out  again ;  and  if  any  Qther  cattle,  such  as  cows, 
sheep,  or  goats,  did  voluntarily  leap  in,  or  were  forced 
to  do  it,  it  if  doubted  if  their  owners  were  permitted 
to  get  them  out  again.**    Account  of  Preibytery  of 
Penpont,   apud  Marfarlane's  MSS.     Such  a  park 
would  form  a  convenient  domain  to  an  outlaw*s 
castle,  and  the  mention  of  Durrisdeer,  a  neighbour- 
ing parish,  adds  weight  to  the  tradition.    I  have  seen 
on  a  mountain  near  Callendar,  a  sort  of  pinfold,  com- 
posed of  immense  rocks,  piled  upon  each  other,  which, 
I  was  told,  was  anciently  constructed  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purpose.    The  mountain  is  thence  called 
Uah  var,  or  the  Cove  of  the  Giant, 


Johnie  rose  up  in  a  May  morning, 
Caird  for  water  to  wash  his  hands — 

^^  Gar  loose  to  me  the  gude  graie  dogs. 
That  are  bound  wi*  iron  bands.**— 

When  Johnie*s  mother  gat  word  o*  that. 

Her  hands  for  dule  she  wrang— 
'^  O  Johnie!  for  my  benison, 

To  the  greenwood  dinna  gang ! 

^'  Eneugh  ye  hae  o*  gude  wheat  bread, 
And  eneugh  o*  the  blood-red  wine; 

And,  therefore,  for  nae  venison,  Johnie, 
I  pray  ye,  stir  frae  hame.*' — 

But  Johnie*s  busk*t  up  his  gude  bend  bow. 

His  arrows,  ane  by  ane ; 
And  he  has  gane  to  Durrisdeer, 

To  hunt  the  dun  deer  down. 

As  he  came  down  by  Merriemass, 

And  in  by  the  benty  line. 
There  has  he  espied  a  deer  lying 

Aneath  a  bush  of  ling.' 

Johnie  he  shot,  and  the  dun  deer  lap. 

And  he  wounded  her  on  the  side ; 
But,  atween  the  water  and  the  brae, 

His  hounds  they  laid  her  pride. 

And  Johnie  has  bryttled^  the  deer  sae  weel. 
That  he*s  had  out  her  liver  and  lungs ; 

And  wi*  these  he  has  feasted  his  bluidy  hounds. 
As  if  they  had  been  earl's  sons. 

They  eat  sae  much  o'  the  venison. 

And  drank  sae  much  o*  the  blude, 
That  Johnie  and  a'  his  bluidy  hounds. 

Fell  asleep  as  they  had  been  dead. 

And  by  there  came  a  silly  auld  carle. 

An  ill  death  mote  he  die ! 
For  he*s  awa'  to  Hislintou, 

Where  the  Seven  Foresters  did  lie. 

'*  What  news,  what  news,  ye  gray-headed  carle, 

What  news  bring  ye  to  me?  ** — 
^^  I  bring  nae  news,*'  said  the  gray-headed  carle, 

**  Save  what  these  eyes  did  see. 

^^  As  I  came  down  by  Merriemass, 

And  down  among  the  scroggs,* 
The  bonniest  childe  that  ever  I  saw 

Lay  sleeping  amang  his  dogs. 


(( 


The  shirt  that  was  upon  his  back 
Was  0*  the  Holland  fiue ; 
The  doublet  which  was  over  that 
Was  0*  the  lincome  twine.® 


*  or  Uie  morality  of  Bobert  Aldridge,  BMiop  of  Carlisle,  we 
koow  but  litUe ;  but  bis  polilical  and  religious  Tailh  were  of  a 
stretching  anU  accutnmodatiag  texture.  Anthony  a  Wood  ob- 
serves, that  there  were  many  changes  in  bis  time,  both  in  church 
and  stale ;  but  that  the  worthy  prelate  retained  his  office  and  pre- 
ferments during  them  all. 


•  Borda'-^knc,  Songs. 

3  Xing— Ueatb. 

4  Bt-yUle— To  cnt  op  venison.  Sec  the  Ancient  ballad  of  iAt\ 
Chaee,  v.  8. 

s  Scroggs—SXUQled  trees. 
6  The  Lincoln  manufacture. 
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ittOQS  that  were  on  his  sleeve 
o'  the  goud  sae  gude : 
e  graie  hounds  he  lay  amang, 
mouths  were  dyed  wi*  blude. 

It  and  spak  the  First  Forester, 
leid  man  ower  them  a*— 
bis  be  Johnie  o*  Breadislee, 
learer  will  we  draw." — 

and  spall  the  Sixth  Forester, 
»ster*8  son  was  he,) 
I  be  Johnie  o*  Breadislee, 
OOD  shall  gar  him  die  1 " — 

t  flight  of  arrows  the  Foresters  shot, 
wounded  him  on  the  knee; 
t  and  spak  the  Seventh  Forester, 
I  next  will  gar  him  die." 

;  set  his  hack  against  an  aik, 
ite  against  a  stane ; 
has  slain  the  Seven  Foresters, 
s  slain  them  a'  but  ane. 

broke  three  ribs  in  that  ane*s  side ; 
od  his  collar  bane ; 
I  him  twa*fald  ower  his  steed, 
bim  carry  the  tidings  hame. 

lere  nae  a  bonnie  bird, 

ing  as  I  can  say ; 

ee  away  to  my  mother's  bower, 

ell  to  fetch  Johnie  away  ?  "— « 

'ling  flew  to  his  mother's  window  stane, 

istled  and  it  sang ; 

!  the  ower  word  o'  the  tune 

-*^  Johnie  tarries  lang ! " 

ide  a  rod  o'  the  hazel  bush, 
ler  o'  the  slae-thorn  tree, 
ny  mony  were  the  men 
idling  o'er  Johnie. 

It  and  spak  his  auld  mother, 
ast  h6r  tears  did  fa' — 
id  nae  be  waru'd,  my  son  Johnie, 
the  hunting  to  bide  awa'. 

le  I  brought  to  Breadislee, 
ess  gear*  and  the  mair, 
fer  brought  to  Breadislee, 
:  grieved  my  heart  sae  sair. 


*'  But  wae  betyde  that  silly  auld  carle ! 

An  ill  death  shall  he  die ! 
For  the  highest  tree  in  Merriemass 

Shall  be  his  morniqg's  fee." 

lYow  Johnie's  gude  bend  bow  is  broke, 
And  his  gude  graie  dogs  are  slain ; 

And  his  bodie  lies  dead  in  Durrisdeer, 
And  hii  hunting  it  is  done.' 


KATHARINE  JANFARIE. 

The  Ballad  was  published  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  under  the  title  of  ''*•  The  Laird  of  Laminion. 
It  is  now  given  in  a  more  perfect  state,  from  several 
recited  copies.  The  residence  of  the  lady,  and  the 
scene  of  the  affray  at  her  bridal,  is  said,  by  old  peo- 
ple, to  have  been  upon  the  banks  of  the  Cadden,  near 
to  where  it  joins  the  Tweed. — Others  say  the  skir- 
mish was  fought  near  Traquair,  and  Kathabine  Jan- 
fabib's  dwelling  was  in  the  glen  about  three  miles 
above  Traquair  House.  * 


There  was  a  may,  and  a  weel-far'd  may. 

Lived  high  up  in  yon  glen  : 
Her  name  was  Katharine  Janfarie, 

She  was  courted  by  mony  men. 

Up  then  came  Lord  Lauderdale, 

Up  frae  the  Lawland  Border ; 
And  he  has  come  to  court  this  may, 

A'  mounted  in  good  order. 

He  told  na  her  father,  he  told  na  her  mother. 

And  he  told  na  ane  o'  her  kin ; 
But  he  whisper'd  the  bonnie  lassie  bers^U, 

And  has  her  favour  won. 

But  out  then  cam  Lord  Lochinvar,  '^ 

Out  frae  the  English  Border, 
All  for  to  court  this  bonny  may> 

Weel  mounted,  and  in  order. 

He  told  her  father,  he  told  her  mother. 

And  a'  the  lave  o'  her  kin ; 
But  he  told  na  the  bonnie  may  hersell. 

Till  on  her  wedding  e'en. 


t  here  slioald  be  inserted  ttie  beiatirol  stama  pre- 
nlay,  to  detcripUfe,  as  he  remarks,  of  Uie  languor  of 

**  TbOT«*i  DO  a  Mrd  In  a'  ibU  roratt 
will  do  aa  melkle  for  me. 
As  dip  lu  IV  log  IQ  I  ha  ivao  ivaler. 
And  itralk  It  oo  107  ra-bree.** 

■OTHBtWBLL,  p.  2X] 


fsoiilr  signifies  goodsy  bat  here  spaU. 

4herwell  has  printed  some  stanzas  of  perhape  a  mora 

I  this  ballad— e.  g. 

S.-"*  Joholelool^U  aaal,  aid  Johnla  looUt  west, 
And  It's  lang  before  the  ton,  ma; 
And  tliere  did  he  »P7  Um  dan  deer  lie 


Beneath  a  boab  o*  brome,  brume. 
Beneath  a  boah  o*  brume/* 

V.  S.~'*  It'adown.  and  It's  down,  and  ifa  down,  down. 
And  tl'a  down  among  the  aerogs,  acroga ; 
And  IV»  Ibere  ye'il  eapr  twa  bonny  boys  lie 
Asleep  amaog  their  doga,  dogs. 
Asleep  amang  their  dogs.''~r.  23.  ] 

4  [  At  page  9S8  of  Uotherwell,  the  reader  will  find  another  Ter* 
sion  of  this  ballad,  in  which  the  heroine  bears  not  the  name  of 
JanftttHe  hot  Johnstone^  and  her  lover  Is,  as  In  lh$  first  edition  of 
the  Minstrelsy,  ttie  Laird  of  lamington^i.  e.  Dailfie  of  Lamming- 
ton.  In  Clydodale,  the  head  of  that  ancient  name.— Ed.  ] 

<  [Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  bead  of  a  powrifni  biancli  of  thai 
name,  afterwards  Viscounts  of  Lochinvar. } 
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She  sent  to  the  Lord  o*  Lauderdale, 

Gin  he  wad  come  and  see; 
And  he  has  sent  word  back  again, 

Well  answered  she  suld  be. 

And  he  has  sent  a  messenger. 

Right  quickly  through  the  land, 
And  raised  mony  an  armed  man 

To  be  at  his  command. 

The  bride  looked  out  at  a  high  window, 

Beheld  baith  dale  and  down, 
And  she  was  aware  of  her  first  true  love, 

With  riders  mony  a  one. 

She  scoffed  him,  and  scorned  him, 

Upon  her  wedding  day ; 
And  said— ^^  It  was  the  Fairy  court 

To  see  him  in  array ! 

'*  O  come  ye  here  to  fight,  young  lord. 

Or  come  ye  here  to  play  ? 
Or  come  ye  here  to  drink  good  wine 

Upon  the  wedding  day?" — ' 

^^  I  come  na  here  to  fight,"  he  said, 

'*  I  come  na  here  to  play ; 
I'll  biit  lead  a  dance  wi'  the  bonny  bride. 

And  mount,  and  go  my  way." " 

It  is  a  glass  of  the  blood-red  wine 

Was  filled  up  them  between. 
And  aye  she  drank  to  Lauderdale, 

Wba  her  true  love  had  been.* 

He's  ta'en  her  by  the  milk-white  hand. 
And  by  the  grass-green  sleeve; 

He's  mounted  her  hie  behind  himsell. 
At  her  kinsmen  speirM  na  leave.^ 

^^  Now  take  your  bride,  Lord  Lochinvar ! 

Now  take  her  if  you  may ! 
But,  if  you  take  your  hride  again, 

We'll  call  it  but  foul  play." 

There  were  four-and-twenty  bonnie  boys, 
A'  clad  in  the  Johnstone  grey;' 

They  said  they  would  take  the  bride  again. 
By  the  strong  hand,  if  they  may. 

Some  o'  them  were  right  willing  men, 
But  they  were  na  willing  a' ; 


[  **  Tben  ipoke  the  brld«*«  fatber,  bU  band  on  bU  iword, 
(For  tbe  poor  aravoo  brldegroooD  nld  noTer  a  word,) 
*0  coma  ye  In  peace  bare,  or  come  je  In  war, 
Or  lo  daooe  at  our  bridal,  youug  Lord  Locblorar  ?*" 

lady  Beron'a  Songt^  Marmion^  Canto  T.] 
[  *•  1 1  ipng  iroo'd  four  daughter,  my  rait  ye  denied,— 
Love  awella  like  tbe  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  11a  tide- 
And  now  am  i  come,  with  tliic  loet  lore  or  mine. 
To  lead  bat  jone  mearare,  drink  one  cap  of  w  Ine.*  ** 

L**  Tbe  bride  klM*d  tbe  goblet;  tbe  knigbt  took  It  op. 

Be  qaafTed  off  tba  wine,  and  be  tbrew  down  tbe  cop. 

See  looked  down  to  bloab,  and  ibe  looked  ap  io  slgb, 

WUb  a  amile  on  ber  lipa,  and  a  tear  in  ber  ere." 

Ibid.] 

f  '*  One  touch  to  ber  band,  and  one  word  In  ber  ear. 
When  Ihey  reached  tbe  boll  door,  and  tbe  charger  atood  near; 
8a  light  to  the  croope  tbe  Talr  lady  be  swung, 
80  light  to  Uw  saddle  bafoie  ber  be  tprong  I 


And  four-and*twehty  Leader  lads 
Bid  them  mount  and  ride  awa'. 

Then  whingers  flew  frae  gentles'  sides, 
And  swords  flew  frae  the  shea's, 

And  red  and  rosy  was  the  blood 
Ran  down  the  lily  braes. 

The  blood  ran  down  by  Caddon  bank, 

And  down  by  Caddon  brae ; 
And,  sighing,  said  the  bonnie  bride— 

"  O  wae's  me  for  foul  pjay  1  ■ '  * 

My  blessing  on  your  heart,  sweet  thing ! 

Wae  to  your  wilfu'  will !  • 

There's  mony  a  gallant  gentleman 

Whae's  bluid  ye  have  garr'd  to  spill. 

Now  a'  you  lords  of  fair  England, 
And  that  dwell  by  the  English  Border, 

Come  never  here  to  seek  a  wife, 
For  fear  of  sic  disorder. 

They'll  haik  ye  up,  and  settle  ye  bye, 

Till  on  your  wedding  day; 
Then  gie  ye  frogs  instead  of  fish. 

And  play  ye  foul  foul  play. 


THE  LAIRD  0'  LOGIE. 

An  edition  of  this  ballad  is  current,  under  the  title 
of ''  The  Laird  of  Ochiltree  ; "  but  the  Editor,  since 
the  first  publication  of  this  work,  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  recover  the  following  more  correct  and  an- 
cient copy,  as  recited  by  a  gentleman  residing  near 
Biggar.  It  agrees  more  nearly,  both  in  the  name 
and  in  the  circumstances,  with  the  real  fact,  than  the 
printed  ballad  of  Ochiltree. 

In  the  year  1592,  Francis  Stuart,  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
was  agitating  his  frantic  and  ill-concerted  attempts 
against  the  person  of  James  VI.,  whom  he  endeavoured 
to  surprise  in  the  Palace  of  Falkland.  Through  the 
emulation  and  private  rancour  of  the  courtiers,  he 
found  adherents  even  about  the  King's  person; 
among  whom,  it  seems,  was  the  hero  of  our  ballad, 
whose  history  is  thus  narrated  in  that  curious  and 
valuable  chronicle,  of  which  the  first  part  has  been 


*Sbe  is  won  I  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  buab,  and  icanr ; 
They'll  bare  Oeet  steeds  that  follow,'  qaoth  youi^  Locblnirar.'* 

IM.] 

s  JohfuUme  Gi'ey— The  liTery  of  the  ancient  Ckmllj  ol  John- 
stone. [  This  drcamstance  appears  to  support  the  Clydesdale 
copy,  which  giTcs  Kstharloe  the  surname  of  Johnstone,  I  incline 
to  suspect  that  she  was  a  Johnstone  of  fVampkray,  and  Uiat  Ka- 
tharine o'  Wamphray  had  been  blundered,  by  the  Ettrick  redten, 
into  Katharine  JelTrey,  Tttlgarly  pronounced  /an/f-ay.— £o.] 

'     *  [  **  It's  np  the  Cowdcn  bank 

And  down  tbe  Cowden  brae : 
And  aye  abe  made  tbe  trampet  aoand 

It's  a  woel  won  play. 
0  mcikie  was  the  blood  was  »bed 

Upon  tbe  Cowden  brae, 

And  aye  she  made  tlie  trumpet  aoand. 

It's  a'  fair  play." 

MoracAWBLL,  p.  239 
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puUished  under  the  tide  of  *'The  Historie  of  King 
James  the  Sext." 

*^In  this  close  tyme  it  fortunit,  that  a  gentleman, 
callit  Weymis  of  Logye,  being  also  in  credence  at 
court,  was  delatit  as  a  traffekker  with  Frances  Erie 
Bothwell ;  and  he,  being  examinat  before  King  and 
counsall,  confessit  his  accusation  to  be  of  veritie, 
that  sundry  tymeshehad  spokin  with  him,  expresslie 
aganis  the  King's  inhibitioun  proclamit  in  the  con- 
trare,  whilk  confession  he  subscryvit  with  his  hand ; 
and  because  the  event  of  this  mater  had  sik  a  success, 
it  sail  also  be  praysit  be  my  pen,  as  a  worthie  turne, 
proceiding  from  honest  chest  love  and  charitie,  whilk 
suld  on  na  wayis  be  obscurit  from  the  posterrtie,  for 
the  gude  example;  and  therefore  I  have  thought  gude 
to  insert  the  same  for  a  perpetual  memorie. 

^'  Queen  Anne,  our  noble  princess,  was  servit  with 
dj^erss  gentilwemen  of  hir  a  win  cuntrie,  and  nay- 
melie  with  ane  callit  Mres.  Margaret  Twynstoun, '  to 
whome  this  gentilman,  Weymes  of  Lohye,  bure  great 
honest  affection,  tending  to  the  godlie  band  of  mar- 
.  riage,  the  whilk  was  honestlie  requytet  be  the  said 
gentilwoman,  yea  even  in  his  greatest  mister ;  *  for 
howsone  she  understude  the  said  gentilman  to  be  in 
distress,  and  apperantlie  be  his  confession  to  be  pu- . 
neist  to  the  death,  and  she  having  prevelege  to  ly  in 
the  Queynis  chalmer  that  same  verie  night  of  his  ac- 
cusation, whare  theKfng  was  also  reposing  that  same 
night,  she  came  furth  of  the  dure  prevelie,  bayth  the 
prencis  being  then  at  quyet  rest,  and  past  to  the 
chalmer,  whare  the  said  gentilman  was  put  in  cus- 
todie  to  certayne  of  the  garde,  and  commanditthayme 
that  immediatelie  he  sould  be  broght  to  tlie  King  and 
Queyne,  whareunto  they  geving  sure  credence,  obeyit. 
But  howsone  she  was  cum  back  to  the  chalmer  dur, 
she  desyrit  the  watches  to  stay  till  he  sould  cum  furth 
agayne,  and  so  she  closit  the  dur,  and  convoyit  the 
gentilman  to  a  windo*,  whare  she  ministrat  a  long 
corde  unto  him  to  convoy  himself  doun  upon ;  and 
sa,  be  hir  gude  cheritable  help,  he  happelie  escapit  be 
the  subteltie  of  love.'* 


THE  LAIRD  O'  LOGIE. 

I  will  sing,  if  ye  will  hearken. 

If  ye  will  hearken  unto  me ; 
The  King  has  ta*en  a  poor  prisoner. 

The  wanton  laird  o'  young  Logic. 

Toung  Logie's  laid  in  Edinburgh  cha[fel ; 

Carmichaers  the  keeper  o'  the  key  ;' 
And  may  Margi|ret*s  lamenting  sair, 

A'  for  the  love  of  young  Logie.^ 


^<  Lament,  lament  na,  may  Margaret, 

And  of  your  weeping  let  me  be ; 
For  ye  maun  to  the  King  himsell. 

To  seek  the  life  of  young  Logie." 

May  Margaret  has  kilted  her  green  cleiding, 
And  she  has  curl'd  back  her  yellow  hair— 

^^  If  I  canna  get  young  Logie's  lif^, 
Farewell  to  Scotland  for  evermair." — 

When  she  came  before  the  King, 

She  knelit  lowly  on  her  knee — 
"  0  what's  the  matter,  may  Margaret? 

And  what  needs  a'  this  courtesie  ?"— 

^'  A  boon,  a  boon,  my  noble  liege, 

A  boon,  a  boon,  I  beg  o'  thee ! 
And  the  flrst  boon  that  I  come  to  crave. 

Is  to  grant  me  the  life  of  young  Logic." — 

"  O  na,  O  na,  may  Margaret, 

Forsooth,  and  so  it  mauna  be ; 
For  a'  the  gowd  o'  fair  Scotland 

Shall  not  save  the  life  of  young  Logic." 

But  she  has  stown  the  King's  redding  kaim, ' 
Likewise  the  Queen  her  wedding  knife, 

And  sent  the  tokens  to  Carmichael, 
To  cause  young  Logic  get  his  life. 

She  sent  him  a  purse  o'  the  red  gowd. 

Another  o'  the  white  monie ; 
She  sent  him  a  pistol  for  each  hand. 

And  bade  him  shoot  when  he  gat  free. 

When  he  came  to  the  tolbooth  stair. 

There  he  let  his  volley  flee : 
It  made  the  King  in  his  chamber  start. 

E'en  in  the  bed  where  he  might  be. 

*'  Gae  out,  gae  out,  my  merrymen  a', 
And  bid  Carmichael  come  speak  to  me ; 

For  I'll  lay  my  life  the  pledge  o'  that. 
That  yon's  the  shot  o'  young  Logic."— 

When  Carmichael  came  before  the  King, 
He  fell  low  down  upon  his  knee  : 

The  very  first  word  that  the  King  spake, 
Was — "  Where's  the  laird  of  young  Logic  ? 

Carmichael  tum'd  him  round  about, 

(I  wot  the  tear  blinded  his  ee,) 
'*  There  came  a  token  frae  your  grace. 

Has  ta'en  away  the  laird  frae  me." — 

'*  Hast  thou  play'd  me  that,  Carmichael? 

And  hast  thou  play'd  me  that?"  quoth  he ; 
'*  The  morn  the  justice  court's  to  stand. 

And  Logie's  place  ye  maun  supplie.' 


»> 


<  Twynlace,  acoordisg  lo  Spoltliwoode. 

•  Jrlfftfr— Deceasity. 

>  Sir  John  Carmicbael  of  Carmlcbael,  the  hero  of  the  hallad 
ealkd  Uie  atUd  of  the  Reidswire,  was  appointed  captain  of  die 
klag'a  guard  in  1588,  and  usuaOy  had  the  keeping  of  sUte  crimi- 
oabofrank. 


4  [  AAer  stanza  ad,  Mr.  Motherwell  inserts,  trom  recitation,  ttie 

following  t 

■*  HsT  Margiret  vili  Id  the  Qu«en*t  bmilr 
ElncklDg  ber  Angers  ane  by  ane ; 
Ciualng  the  day  tbat  sbe  era  was  born. 
Or  tbat  are  aba  beard  o*  Logie's  iiame.''~P.  M.~£d.] 

s  BiMiMQ  toiiA— Comb  tor  Uie  hair. 
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Carmichael*8  awa  to  Margaret's  bower, 
Even  as  fast  as  he  may  dree — ' 

^^  p  if  young  Logie  be  within, 
tell  him  to  come  and  speak  with  me  !*'- 

May  Margaret  turnM  her  round  about, 
(I  wot  a  loud  laugh  laughed  she,) 

''  The  egg  is  chipp*d,  the  bird  is  flown, 
Ye'll  see  nae  mair  of  young  Logie." 

The  tane  is  shipped  at  the  pier  of  Leith, 
Thetother  at  the  Queen's  Ferrie  : 

And  she's  gotten  a  father  to  her  bairn. 
The  wanton  laird  of  young  Logie. 


A  LYREWAKE  DIRGE. 

This  is  a  sort  of  charm  sung  by  the  lower  ranks  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, while  watching  a  dead  body,  previous  to  inter- 
ment. The  tune  is  doleful  and  monotonous,  and, 
joined  to  the  mysterious  import  of  the  words,  has  a 
solemn  effect.  The  word  $leel,  in  the  chorus,  seems 
to  be  corrupted  from  $elt,  or  salt;  a  quantity  of 
•which,  in  compliance  with  a  popular  superstition,  is 
frequently  placed  oil  the  breast  of  a  corpse. 

The  late  Mr.  Ritson  found  an  illustration  of  this 
dirge  in  a  MS.  of  the  Cotton  Library,  containing  an 
account  of  Cleveland,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  kindly  communicated  to 
the  Editor  by  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Ritson's  executor,  and 
runs  thus  : — ^^When  any  dleth,  certaine  women  sing 
a  song  to  the  dead  bodie,  recyting  the  journey  that 
the  partye  deceased  must  goe ;  and  they  are  of  beliefe 
(such  is  their  fondnesse)  that  once  in  their  lives,  it  is 
good  to  give  a  pair  of  new  shoes  to  a  poor  man,  for 
as  much  as,  after  this  life,  they  are  to  pass  barefoote 
through  a  great  launde,  full  of  thornes  and  fiirzen, 
except  by  the  meryte  of  the  almes  aforesaid  they  have 
redemed  the  forfeyte ;  for,  at  the  edge  of  the  launde, 
an  oulde  man  shall  meet  them  with  the  same  shoes 
that  were  given  by  the  partie  when  he  was  lyving ; 
and,  after  he  hath  shodde  them,  dismisseth  them  to 
go  through  thick  and  thin,  without  scratch  or  scalle." 
— Jtt/ttw,  F.  VI.  459. 

The  mythologic  ideas  of  the  dirge  are  common  to 
various  creeds.  The  Mahometan  believes,  that,  in 
advancing  to  the  final  judgment-seat,  he  must  tra- 
verse a  bar  of  red-hot  iron,  stretched  across  a  bot- 
tomless gulf.  The  good  works  of  each  true  believer, 
assuming  a  substantial  form,  will  then  interpose 
betwixt  his  feet  and  this  '*  Bridge  of  Dread ;"  but 
the  wicked,  having  no  such  protection,  must  fall 
headlong  into  the  abyss. — D'Herbblot,  Biblioth^que 
Orientale. 

Passages,  similar  to  this  dirge,  are  also  to  be  found 
in  iMdy  Culrou's  Dream,  as  quoted  in  the  second 
Dissertation  prefixed  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  to  his  Select 


Scolii^  Baliadt,  3  vols.  The  dreamer  journeys 
towards  heaven,  accompanied  and  assisted  by  a 
celestial  guide : — 

**  Tbroagh  dreadful  deos,  which  made  my  heart  aghast. 
He  bare  me  up  when  I  began  to  lire. 
Sometimea  we  clamb  o'er  craggy  mouatalm  high. 
And  aometimet  atay'd  on  ngly  braea  ofaand ; 
They  were  so  stay  Uut  wonder  was  to  see  i 
Bnt,  when  I  fear'd,  be  held  me  by  the  hand. 
Through  great  deserts  wc  wandered  on  our  way~ 
Forward  we  passed  on  narrow  bridge  of  trie. 
O'er  waters  great,  which  hedioosly  did  roar," 

Again,  she  supposes  herself  suspended  over  an  in- 
fernal gulf : — 

**  Ere  I  was  ware,  one  gripp'd  me  at  tlie  last. 
And  held  me  high  above  a  flaming  fire. 
The  fire  was  great ;  the  heat  did  pierce  me  sore ; 
My  faith  grew  weak ;  my  grip  waa  very  smaU ; 
I  trembled  fast;  my  fear  grew  more  and  more." 

A  horrible  picture  of  the  same  kind,  dictated  pro- 
bably by  the  author's  unhappy  state  of  mind,  is  to 
be  found  in  Brooke's  Fool  of  Quality,  The  dreamer, 
a  ruined  female,  is  suspended  over  the  gulf  of  per- 
dition by  a  single  hair,  which  is  severed  by  a  demon, 
who,  in  the  form  of  her  seducer,  springs  upwards 
from  the  flames. 

The  Russian  funeral  service,  without  any  allego- 
rical imagery,  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  dirge 
in  language  alike  simple  and  noble.  ^^  Hast  thou 
pitied  the  afflicted,  0  man  ?  In  death  shalt  thou  be 
pitied.  Hast  thou  consoled  the  Orphan?  The  or- 
phan will  deliver  thee.  Hast  thou  clothed  the  naked? 
The  naked  will  procure  thee  protection.*'  —Righabd- 
son's  Anecdotes  of  Russia. 

But  the  most  minute  description  of  the  Brig  o' 
Dread  occurs  in  the  legend  of  Sir  Owain,  No.  XL. 
in  the  MS.  Collection  of  Romances,  W.  4. 1.  Advo- 
cates' Library,  Edinburgh  :  though  its  position  is  not 
the  same  as  in  the  dirge,  which  may  excite  a  suspi- 
cion that  the  order  of  the  stanzas  in  the  latter  has 
been  transposed.  Sir  Owain,  a  Northumbrian  knight, 
after  many  frightful  adventures  in  St.  Patrick's  pur- 
gatory, at  last  arrives  at  the  bridge,  which,  in  the 
legend,  is  placed  betwixt  purgatory  and  paradise : — 

/*  The  fendes  ban  the  knight  ynonie.* 
To  a  slinlLand  water  thai  ben  ycome. 

He  no  seigh  never  er  •  non  swiche ; 
It  stank  fouler  than  anl  hounde, 
And  man!  mile  it  was  to  the  grounde. 

And  wu  as  swart  as  piche. 

*'  And  Owain  seigh  ther  ouer  ligge 
A  swiihe  strong  nam  briggei 

The  fendes  seyd  tho  %  ^ 
*Lo!  Sir  Knight,  sestow^  Uiis? 
This  is  the  brigge  of  paradis. 
Here  over  thou  must  go. 

*'  'And  we  (bee  schal  with  atones  prowe. 

And  the  winde  ihee  schal  over  blow. 

And  wirche  thee  full  wo  s 


•  rnome— took.— B  seigh  never  «r— saw  never  before.— ^  TVw— Uicn.— 4  ^wrow— aec'sl  thou. 
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ThoQ  DO  adialtfDr  all  this  iiadiierd» 
Bui  gif  Ihoa  fallo  a  midwerd, 
To  cor  fewes  *  mo. 

'*  'And  when  thoa  art  adown  yblle. 
Tbao  achal  com  oor  felawcs  alle. 

And  with  her  *  hokes  tbee  hede; 
We  achal  thee  teche  a  newe  play : 
TbOQ  hast  lenred  as  manl  a  day. 

And  into  helle  Ihee  lede.*— 

*'  Owain  biheld  ihe  hrigge  smert. 
The  water  ther  ander  blac  and  swert. 

And  iore  him  gan  to  drede; 
Fte  of  olbing  1  he  lok  yeme,4 
Never  mot,  tai  some  heme. 

Thicker  than  Ihe  fendes  yede.  s 

**  Ihe  brlgge  was  as  heigh  as  a  toar, 
And  as  scharpe  as  a  rasoar« 

And  nam  it  was  also; 
And  the  water  that  ther  ran  under, 
Brend  o'  lightniog  and  of  thonder, 

That  thocht  him  michei  wo. 

*'  Ther  nls  no  clerk  may  write  with  ynke. 
No  no  man  no  may  beihiok. 

No  no  maister  deuine : 
That  Is  ymafle  fbrsoolh  ywis, 
Under  the  brigge  of  paradls, 

Haitendel  the  pine. 

**  So  Ihe  dominical  ons  telle, 
Ther  is  the  pare  entrae  of  heile, 

Seine  Poole  berth  wilnesse  :* 
Wboeo  falletb  of  Ihe  brigge  adown, 
Of  him  nis  no  redempcioun, 

Noiiher  more  nor  lesse. 

**  The  fendes  seyd  to  Ihe  knight  tho, 
*Oaer  this  brigge  might  ihoo  nowght  go, 

For  nonesklnes  nede;  7 
Flee  peril,  sorwe«  and  wo, 
And  to  that  stede  >  ther  thoa  com  tiro, 
Wei  fair  we  scbal  thee  lede.*^ 

**  Owain  anon  began  bithenche, 
Fram  hoa  mani  of  the  fendes  wrenebe, 

God  him  saved  hadde ; 
He  selt  his  fot  upon  the  brigge^ 
No  feU  he  no  scharpe  egge. 

No  nothing  him  no  drad. 

**  When  the  fendes  yseigh  tho. 
Thai  be  was  more  than  half  ygo, 

Loode  (hey  gnn  to  eric ; 
*  Alias !  alias !  that  he  was  bom ! 
This  ich  knight  we  have  forlorn 

omofoarhtylie."'-9 

aatbor  of  the  Legend  of  Sir  Owain,  though  a 
s  Catholic,  has  embraced,  in  the  fullest  extent, 
ilmudic  doctrine  of  an  earthly  paradise,  dis- 
rom  the  celestial  abode  of  the  just,  and  serving 
ace  of  initiation,  preparatory  to  perfect  bliss, 
•  the  beatific  vision.— See  the  Rabbi  Menasse 
'ael,  in  a  treatise  called  Nishmalh  Chajim,  i.  e. 
peath  of  Life.'* 


A  LYKE-WAKE  DIRGE. 

• 

This  ae  nighte,  this  ae  nighte. 

Every  night  and  alle; 
Fire  and  sleete,  and  candle  lighte^ 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 

When  thou  from  hence  away  are  paste. 

Every  night  and  alle; 
To  Whinny-muir  thou  comest  at  laste ; 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 

If  ever  thou  gavest  hosen  and  shoon. 

Every  night  and  alle ; 
Sit  thee  down  and  put  them  on; 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 

If  hosen  and  shoon  thou  ne'er  gavest  nane, 

Every  night  and  alle; 
The  whinnes  shall  pricke  thee  to  the  bare  bane : 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 

From  Whinny-muir  when  thou  mayst  passe, 

Every  night  and  alle; 
To  Brigg  o'  Dread  thou  comest  at  laste; 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 


(A  stanxa  u>anting.) 

From  Brigi^  o*  Dread  when  thou  mayst  passe. 

Every  night  and  alle ; 
To  purgatory  fire  thou  comest  at  laste; 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 

If  ever  thou  gavest  meat  or  drink. 

Every  night  and  alle ; 
The  fire  shall  never  make  thee  shrinke; 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 

If  meate  or  drinke  thou  never  gavest  nane. 

Every  night  and  alle ; 
The  fire  will  burn  thee  to  the  bare  bane; 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 

This  ae  nighte,  this  ae  nighte. 

Every  night  and  alle ; 
Fire  and  sleete,  and  candle  lighte. 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 


THE  DOWIE  DENS  OF  YARROW. 


ROW  nisr  rvBufiBv. 


This  ballad,  which  is  a  very  great  favourite  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Ettrick  Forest,  is  universally  be- 
lieved to  be  founded  in  fact.  I  found  it  easy  to  col- 
lect a  variety  of  copies ;  but  very  difficult  indeed  to 
select  from  tbem  such  a  collate  edition,  as  might,  in 


es— probably  contracted  for  fellows.—*  ^ei-— ihelr.— 
thing.— 4  reme— aim;  nottce.— '   retfe— went. 
wiU  probably  search  St  Paul  in  rain  for  Uie  eri- 
ta 


7  No  kind  of  necessity.—*  ^(e<jf--dwelling. 
9  BayJieHnrlsdiction. 

>•  [Ttie  reader  is  requested  to  compare  Oils  «*  Lyke-wake  IMrge/ 
with  Uie  chiQt  to  tiie  parting  spirit  in  Guy  Uannering.— En.) 
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any  degree,  suit  the  taste  of  ^'  these  more  light  and 
giddy-paced  times." 

Tradition  places  the  event,  recorded  in  the  song, 
very  early ;  and  it  is  probahle  that  the  ballad  was 
composed  soon  afterwards,  although  the  language 
has  heen  gradually  modernized,  in  the  course  of  its 
transmission  tQ  us,  through  the  inaccurate  channel  of 
oral  tradition.  The  bard  do^s  not  relate  particulars, 
but  barely  the  striking  outlines  of  a  fact,  apparently 
so  well  known  when  he  wrote,  as  to  render  minute 
detail  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  always  tedious  and  un- 
poetical. 

The  hero  of  the  ballad  was  a  knight  of  great  brave- 
ry, called  Scott,  who  is  said  to  have  resided  at 
Kirkhope,  or  Oakwood  Castle,  and  is,  in  tradition^ 
termed  the  Baron  of  Oakwood.  The  estate  of  Kirk- 
hope belonged  anciently  to  the  Scotts  of  Harden : 
Oakwood  is  still  their  property,  and  has  been  so  from 
time  immemorial.  The  Editor  was  therefore  led  to 
suppose,  that  the  hero  of  the  ballad  might  have  been 
identified  with  John  Scott,  sixth  son  of  the  Laird  of 
Harden,  murdered  in  Ettrick  Forest  by  his  kinsmen, 
the  Scotts  of  Giimanscleugh.  (See  notes  to  Jamie 
Telfer,  ante.)  This  appeared  the  more  probable,  as 
the  common  people  always  affirm  that  this  young  man 
was  treacherously  slain,  and  that,  in  evidence  there- 
of, his  body  remained  uncorrupted  for  many  years ; 
so  that  even  the  roses  on  his  shoes  seemed  as  fresh 
as  whep  he  was  first  laid  in  the  family  vault  at  Has- 
sendean.  But  from  a  passage  in  Nisbet's  Heraldry, 
he  now  believes  the  ballad  refers  to  a  duel  fought  at 
Deucharswyre,  of  which  Annan*s  Treat  is  a  part,  be- 
twixt John  Scott  of  Tusbielaw  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  Walter  Scott,  third  son  of  Robert  of  Thirles- 
tane,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain. 


In  ploughing  Annan's  Treat,  a  huge  monumental 
stone,  with  an  inscription,  was  discovered ;  but  being 
rather  scratched  than  engraved,  and  the  lines  being 
run  through  each  other,  it  is  only  possible  to  read 
one  or  two  Latin  words.  It  probably  records  the 
event  of  the  combat.  The  person  slain  was  the  male 
ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Napier. 

Tradition  affirms,  that  the  hero  of  the  song  (be  he 
who  he  may)  was  murdered  by  the  brother,  either  of 
his  wife  or  betrothed  bride.  The  alleged  cause  of 
malice  was  the  lady's  father  having  proposed  to  en- 
dow her  with  half  of  his  property,  upon  her  marriage 
with  a  warrior  of  such  renown. .  The  name  of  the 
murderer  is  said  to  have  been  Aunan,  and  the  place 
of  combat  is  still  called  Annan's  Treat.  It  is  a  low 
muir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow,  lying  to  tlie  west 
of  Yarrow  Kirk.  Two  tall  unhewn  masses  of  stone 
are  erected,  about  eighty  yards  distant  from  each 
other;  and  the  least  child,  that  can  herd  a  cow,  will 
tell  the  passenger,  that  there  lie  '*  the  two  lords,  who 
were  slain  in  single  combat." 

It  will  be,  with  many  readers,  the  greatest  recom- 
mendation of  these  verses,  that  they  are  supposed  to 
have  suggested  to  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Bangour  the  mo- 
dern ballad,  beginning, 

"  Bask  ye,  bask  je,  my  boony  bonny  bride."  > 

A  fragment,  apparently  regarding  the  story  of  the 
following  ballad,  but  in  a  different  measure,  occurs 
in  Mr.  Herd's  MS.,  and  runs  thus  :— 

*'  When  1  look  east,  my  heart  U  fair. 
But  when  I  look  west,  il*8  mair  and  mair ; 
For  Uien  1  see  Ihe  braes  o*  Yarrow, 
And  there,  for  aye,  I  lost  my  marrow." 


THE  DOWIE  DENS  OF  YARROW.* 
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PIA50 
FORTE. 


4>i>i^  f  "ri[;  r'-N^fjij.j'^i^f  lYi 


Late  at  e*en,    drinking  the  wine.  And  ere  they  paid  the    law*-  ing,  They  siet  a    com-  -bat 


T=T=f 


■  [  It  may  now  be  added,  that  Hamilton's  ballad,  and  the  sce- 
nery of  the  tragic  tale,  hare  inspired  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  two  of 
his  most  exquisite  poems—**  Yarrow  Unvisited,"  and  **  Yarrow 
Visited ; "  and  that  he  has  more  lately  immortalized  an  excursion 
to  the  Yarrow,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
only  two  days  before  Sir  Walter  left  ScoUand  in  September,  1834, 
tn  a  most  affecting  piece,  not  yet  pnbiiahed,  enUUed,  "Yarrow 
aeviaUed.'*— ED.J, 


*  [Dowie^measa  fnelancholy. 


*^  Meek  lovellneis  U  roand  thee  spread, 
A  sortaen  •till  end  boly— 
Tbe  grace  of  forest  cbarms  decayed, 
Aad  pastorAl  meltncholy/* 

rorrow  FMted.] 
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daw— ing 


^^m 


them  between,  To         fight  it      at  the  daw-ing  As  he  «ied   ud      the 


he  gaed   up      the 


t^U  ^>Ji^  r'TTcrtr 


Tenmes  bank,  I      wot  he    gaed  wi*     sor  -  - -row,  TiU     down  in  a    den  he  spied  nine  armed     men.  On  the 


dowie        houms 


o' 


I  ;■  J  *  ' 


Yarrow. 


Late  at  e'en,  drinking  the  vine, 
And  ere  they  paid  the  lawing, 

They  set  a  combat  them  between, 
To  Gght  it  in  the  dawing. 

^^  0  stay  at  hame,  my  noble  lord, 
0  stay  at  hame,  my  marrow  I 

My  cruel  brother  will  you  betray 
On  the  dowie  houms  of  Yarrow." — 

"0  fare  ye  weel,  my  ladye  gayel 

0  fare  ye  weel,  my  Sarah ! 

For  I  maun  gae,  though  I  ne'er  return 
Frae  the  dowie  banks  o'  Yarrow." 

She  kiss'd  his  cheek,  she  kaim'd  his  hair. 
As  oft  she  bad  done  before,  0 ; 

She  belted  him  with  his  noble  brand, 
And  he's  away  to  Yarrow. 

As  be  gaed  up  the  Tennies  bank,' 

1  wot  be  gaed  wi'  sorrow. 


Tilly  down  in  a  den,  he  spied  nine  arm'd  men, 
On  the  dowie  houms  of  Yarrow. 

^'  O  come  ye  here  to  part  your  land, 

The  bonnie  Forest  thorough  ? 
Or  come  ye  here  to  wield  your  brand. 

On  the  dowie  houms  of  Yarrow?  " — 

'*  I  come  not  here  to  part  my  land, 

And  neither  to  beg  nor  borrow ; 
I  come  to  wield  my  noble  brand. 

On  the  bonnie  banks  of  Yarrow. 

*^  If  I  see  all,  ye're  nine  to  ane; 

And  that's  an  unequal  marrow ; 
Yet  will  I  fight,  while  lasts  my  brand, 

On  the  bonnie  banks  of  Yarrow." 

Four  has  he  hurt,  and  five  has  slain. 

On  the  bloody  braes  of  Yarrow, 
Till  that  stubborn  knight  came  him  behind. 

And  ran  his  body  thorough. 


s  L  The  Temiki  li  the  name  of  a  txm  off  (he  Duke  oTBacclench's,  a  little  betow  Yarrow  KirL  J 
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Gaehame,  gae  bame,  good-brother  *  Jobn, 
And  tell  your  sister  Sarah, 
To  come  and  lift  her  ieafii'  lord ; 
He's  sleepin  sound  on  Yarrow."— 

**  Yestreen  I  dream'd  a  dolefu'  dream; 

I  fear  there  will  be  sorrow ! 
I  dream'd  I  puM  the  heather  green, 

Wi'  my  true  love,  on  Yarrow. 

*^  O  gentle  wind,  that  bloweth  south, 

From  where  my  love  repaireth. 
Convey  a  kiss  from  his  dear  mouth, 

And  tell  me  how  he  fareth ! 

*'  But  in  the  glen  strive  armed  men ; 

They've  wrought  me  dole  and  sorrow; 
They've  slain— the  comeliest  knight  they've  slain- 

He  bleeding  lies  on  Yarrow/' 

As  she  sped  down  yon  high  high  hill. 

She  gaed  wi'  dole  and  sorrow, 
And  in  tlie  den  spied  ten  slain  men, 

On  the  dowie  banks  of  Yarrow. 

She  kissed  his  cheek,  she  kaim'd  his  hair. 
She  searched  his  wounds  all  thorough. 

She  kiss'd  them,  till  her  lips  grew  red. 
On  the  dowie  houms  of  Yarrow. 

^'  Now  baud  your  tongue,  my  daughter  dear ! 

For  a'  this  breeds  but  sorrow ; 
I'll  wed  ye  to  a  better  lord, 

Than  him  ye  lost  on  Yarrow."— 

*^  0  baud  your  tongue,  my  father  dear  I 

Ye  mind  me  but  of  sorrow ; 
A  fairer  rose  did  never  bloom 

Than  now  lies  cropp'd  on  Yarrow." 


THE  GAY  GOSS-HAWK. 

This  Ballad  is  published,  partly  from  one,  under 
this  title,  in  Mrs.  Bbown's  Collection,  and  partly 
from  a  MS.  of  some  antiquity,  penes  Edit.— The 
stanzas  appearing  to  possess  most  merit,  have  been 
selected  from  each  copy. 


C( 


O  waly,  waly,  my  gay  goss-hawk. 
Gin  your  feathering  be  sheen !  " — 
'*  And  waly,  waly,  my  master  dear. 
Gin  ye  look  pale  and  lean  I 


<^  O  have  ye  tint,  at  tournament, 

Your  sword,  or  yet  your  spear  ? 
Or  mourn  ye  for  the  southern  lass. 

Whom  ye  may  not  win  near  ?  " — 

*'  I  have  not  tint,  at  tournament, 

My  sword  nor  yet  my  spear ; 
But  sair  I  mourn  for  my  true  love, 

Wi'  mony  a  bitter  tear. 

^*  But  weel's  me'on  ye,  my  gay  goss-hawk. 

Ye  can  baith  speak  and  flee ; 
Ye  sail  carry  a  letter  to  my  love. 

Bring  an  answer  back  to  me." — 

^*But  how  sail  I  your  true  love  find. 

Or  how  suld  I  her  know  ? 
I  bear  a  tongue  ne'er  wi'  her  spake. 

An  eye  that  ne'er  her  saw." — 

^^  O  weel  sail  ye  my  true  love  ken, 

Sae  sune  as  ye  her  see ; 
For,  of  a'  the  flowers  of  fair  England, 

The  fairest  flower  is  she. 

*'  The  red,  that's  on  my  true  love's  cheek. 
Is  like  blood-drops  on  the  snaw ;' 

The  white,  that  is  on  her  breast  bare. 
Like  the  down  o'  the  white  sea-maw 

'^  And  even  at  my  love's  bour-iloor 

There  grows  a  flowering  birk; 
And  ye  maun  sit  and  sing  thereon 

As  she  gangs  to  the  kirk. 

"And  four-and-twenty  fair  ladyes 

Will  to  the  mass  repair ; 
But  weel  may  ye  my  ladye  ken. 

The  fairest  ladye  there." 

Lord  William  has  written  a  love-letter. 

Put  it  under  his  pinion  gray ; 
And  he  is  awa  to  Southern  land 

As  fast  as  wings  can  gae. 

And  even  at  the  ladye*s  hour 

There  grew  a  flowering  birk; 
And  he  sat  down  and  sung  thereon 

As  she  gaed  to  the  kirk. 

And  weel  he  kent  that  ladye  fair 

Amang  her  maidens  free ; 
For  the  flower,  that  springs  in  May  morning. 

Was  not  sae  sweet  as  she. 

He  lighted  at  the  ladye's  yate, 
And  sat  him  on  a  pin; 


*  GQod-brotker^'RetLu4nrt ;  brollieMo-law. 

"  This  simile  resembles  a  passage  In  a  IfS.  b'anslation  of  an 
Irish  Fairy  tale,  called  The  AdoeiUuret  of  Faratla,  Princess  of 
Scotland,  and  Carrai  O'Daly,  Son  of  Donogho  More  O'Daly^ 
Chief  Bard  of  Ireland.  **  Faravla,  as  she  enlered  her  bower, 
cast  her  looks  upon  Uie  earth,  which  was  tinged  with  the  blood 
of  a  bird  which  a  raven  had  newly  killed  :  *  Like  that  snow,*  said 
Faravla,  *  was  the  complexion  of  my  belored,  bis  cheeks  like  the 
sanguine  traces  thereon;  whilst  the  raven  recalls  to  my  memory 
the  colour  of  his  beanUftil  locks.*"   There  is  also  some  resem- 


blance in  the  conduct  of  (he  story,  betwixt  the  ballad  and  the  ta 
Just  quoted.  Tbe  Princess  Faravla,  being  desperately  Id  love  wii 
Carrai  O'Daly,  despatches  In  search  of  him  a  ralthfal  confidant 
who,  by  her  magical  art,  transforms  herself  into  a  hawk,  an 
perching  upon  the  windows  of  the  bard,  conveys  to  him  infonn 
Uon  of  the  distress  of  the  Princess  of  Scotland. 

In  the  ancient  romance  of  sir  Trislrem^  the  aimlle  of  ti 
"  blood-drops  upoo  snow  **  likewise  occurs  t— 

**  A  bride  brigtit  thai  ch«i 
kt  Mod  upon  SMwetog.  ** 
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And  sang  fn'  sweel  the  notes  o'  lore, 
Till  a'  was  cosh '  within. 

And  first  he  sang  a  low  low  note, 

And  syne  he  sang  a  clear; 
And  aye  the  o^erword  o*  the  sang 

Was — '*  Your  Ioyc  can  no  win  here.'*— 

*'  Feast  on,  feast  on,  my  maidens  a\ 

The  wine  flows  you  amang, 
While  I  gang  to  my  shot-window/ 

And  hear  yon  bonny  bird's  sang. 

'^  Sing  on,  sing  on,  my  bonny  bird, 

The  sang  ye  sung  yestreen; 
For  wed  1  ken,  by  your  sweet  singing, 

Ye  are  frae  my  true  love  sen." 

0  first  he  sang  a  merry  sang. 

And  syne  hesang  a  grave ; 
And  syne  he  pickM  his  feathers  gray, 

To  her  the  letter  gave. 

'^ Have  there  a  letter  from  Lord  William; 

He  says  he's  sent  ye  three ; 
He  canna  wait  your  love  langer. 

But  for  your  sake  he'll  die."— 

^^  Gae  bid  him  bake  his  bridal  bread. 

And  brew  his  bridal  ale ; 
And  I  shall  meet  him  at  Mary's  kirk, 

Lang,  lang  ere  it  be  stale." 

The  lady's  gane  to  her  chamber. 

And  a  moanfu'  woman  was  she ; 
As  gin  she  had  ta'en  a  sudden  brash, ' 

And  were  about  to  die. 

'*A  boon,  a  boon,  my  father  deir, 

A  boon  I  beg  of  thee ! " — 
'*  Ask  not  that  paughty  Scottish  lord. 

For  him  you  ne'er  shall  see. 

^  Bot,  for  your  honest  asking  else, 

Weel  granted  it  shall  be."—  / 

^*Then,  gin  I  die  in  Southern  land, 
In  Scotland  gar  bury  me. 

^  And  the  first  kirk  that  ye  come  to, 
Ye's  gar  the  mass  be  sung ; 

And  the  next  kirk  that  ye  come  to, 
Te's  gar  the  bells  be  rung. 

*'  And  when  ye  come  to  St.  Mary's  kirk, 

Te's  tarry  there  till  night." 
And  so  her  father  pledg'd  his  word, 

And  so  his  promise  plight. 

She  has  ta'en  her  to  her  bigly  hour 

As  fast  as  she  could  fare ; 
And  she  has  drank  a  sleepy  draught. 

That  she  had  mix'd  wi'  care. 

And  pale,  pale  grew  her  rosy  cheek, 


That  was  sae  bright  of  blee,^ 
And  she  seem'd  to  be  as  surely  dead 
As  any  one  could  be. 

Then  spake  her  cruel  step-minnie, 

'^  Tak  ye  the  burning  lead, 
And  drap  a  drap  on  her  bosome. 

To  try  if  she  be  dead." 

They  took  a  drap  o'  boiling  lead. 

They  drapp'd  it  on  her  breast ; 
'^  Alas !  alas ! "  her  father  cried, 

*'  She's  dead  without  the  priest." 

She  neither  chatter'd  with  her  t^th, 

Nor  shiver'd  with  her  chin  ; 
"  Alas !  alas ! "  her  father  cried, 

^'  There  is  nae  breath  within." 

Then  up  arose  her  seven  brethren, 

And  hew'd  to  her  a  bier ; 
They  hew'd  it  frae  the  solid  aik, 

Laid  it  o'er  wi'  silver  clear. 

^'  Then  up  and  gat  her  seven  sisters, 

And  sewed  to  her  a  kell ; ' 
And  every  steek  that  they  put  in 

Sewed  to  a  siller  bell. 

The  first  Scots  kirk  that  they  cam  to. 

They  garrM  the  bells  be  rung ; 
The  next  Scots  kirk  that  they  cam  to. 

They  garr'd  the  mass  be  sung. 

But  when  they  cam  to  St.  Mary's  kirk, 
There  stude  spearmen  all  on  a  raw ; 

And  up  and  started  Lord  William, 
The  chieftane  amang  them  a'. 

'*  Set  down,  set  down  the  bier,"  he  said ; 

*'  Let  me  look  her  upon : " 
But  as  soon  as  Lord  William  touch'd  her  hand. 

Her  colour  began  to  come. 

She  brightened  like  the  lily  flower, 

Till  her  pale  colour  was  gone ; 
With  rosy  cheek,  and  ruby  lip, 

She  smiled  her  love  upon. 

•*  A  morsel  of  your  bread,  my  lord. 

And  one  glass  of  your  wine ; 
For  I  hae  fasted  these  three  lang  days, 

All  for  your  sake  and  mine. — 

*'  Gae  hame,  gae  hame,  my  seven  bauld  brothers ! 

Gae  hame  and  blaw  your  horn ! 
I  trow  ye  wad  hae  gi'en  me  the  skaith. 

But  I've  gi'en  you  the  scorn. 

^'  Commend  me  to  my  grey  father^ 

That  wished  my  saul  gude  rest ; 
But  wae  be  to  my  cruel  step-dame, 

Garr'd  burn  me  on  the  breast." — 


•  ^AofHTiJidoiv—A  bow*wiiidow. 


s  BrtMA—eickiieM. 


4  jffee^Moom. 
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'^  Ah !  woe  to  you,  you  light  woman ! 

An  ill  death  may  ye  die! 
For  we  left  father  and  sisters  at  hame 

Breaking  their  hearts  for  thee." ' 


BROWN  ADAM. 

There  is  a  copy  of*  this  Ballad  in  Mbs.  Bbown's 
Collection.  The  Editor  has  seen  one,  printed  on  a 
single  sheet.  The  epithet,  '*  Smith,"  implies,  pro- 
bably, the  sirname,  not  the  profession,  of  the  hero, 
who  seems  to  have  been  an  outlaw.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  Mbs.  Bbown's  copy,  a  verse  of  little  merit, 
here  omitted,  alluding  to  the  implements  of  that  oc- 
cupation. 

O  wha  wad  wish  the  wind  to  blaw, 
Or  the  green  leaves  fa'  therewith  ? 

Or  wha  wad  wish  a  lealer  love 
Than  Brown  Adam  the  Smith  ? 

But  they  hae  banished  him.  Brown  Adam, 

Frae  father  and  frae  mother ; 
And  they  hae  banishM  him,  Brown  Adam, 

Frae  sister  and  frae  brother. 

And  they  hae  banishM  him,  Brown  Adam, 

The  flower  p'  a'  his  kin  ; 
And  he's  bigged  a  hour  in  gude  green-wood 

Atween  his  ladye  and  him. 

It  fell  upon  a  summer's  day. 

Brown  Adam  he  thought  lang ; 
And,  for  to  hunt  some  venison. 

To  green-wood  he  wald  gang. 

He  has  ta*en  his  bow  his  arm  o'er. 

His  bolts  and  arrows  lang ; 
And  he  is  to  the  gude  green-wood 

As  fast  as  he  could  gang. 

O  he's  shot  up,  and  he's  shot  down. 

The  bird  upon  the  brier ; 
And  he  sent  it  hame  to  his  ladye,  . 

Bade  her  be  of  gude  cheir. 

O  he's  shot  up,  and  he's  shot  down, 

The  bird  upon  the  thorn ; 
And  sent  it  hame  to  his  ladye. 

Said  he'd  be  hame  the  morn. 

When  he  cam  to  his  lady's  hour  door 

He  stude  a  little  forbye. 
And  there  he  heard  a  fou  fause  knight 

Tempting  bis  gay  ladye. 

For  he's  ta'en  out  a  gay  goud  ring. 
Had  cost  him  many  a  poun', 
0  grant  me  love  for  love,  ladye. 
And  this  sail  be  thy  own." — 


'^  I  lo'e  Brown  Adam  weel,"  she  said ; 

^'  I  trew  sae  does  he  me ; 
I  wadna  gie  Brown  Adam's  love 

For  nae  fause  knight  I  see."— 

Out  has  he  ta'en  a  purse  o'  gowd. 

Was  a'  fou  to  the  string, 
"  O  grant  me  love  for  love,  ladye. 

And  a'  this  sail  be  thine."— 

'^  I  lo'e  Brown  Adam  weel,"  she  says ; 

^*  I  wot  sae  does  he  me : 
I  wadna  be  your  light  leman, 

For  mair  than  ye  could  gie." — 

Then  out  he  drew  his  lang  bright  brand. 

And  flash'd  it  in  her  een ; 
"  Now  grant  me  love  for  love,  ladye, 

Or  thro'  ye  this  sail  gang !  "— 
Then,  sighing,  says  that  ladye  fair, 

•*  Brown  Adam  tarries  lang ! " — 

Then  in  and  starts  him  Brown  Adam, 
Says—**  I'm  just  at  your  hand." — 

He's  gar'd  him  leave  his  bonny  bow. 
He's  gar'd  him  leave  his  brand, 

He's  gar'd  him  leave  a  dearer  pledg 
Four  fingers  o'  his  right  hand. 


JELLON   GRAHE. 


HBTBB  BSrORI   nriLUHBO. 
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This  ballad  is  published  from  tradition,  with  some 
conjectural  emendations.  It  is  corrected  by  a  copy 
in  Mrs.  Brown's  MS.,  from  which  it  difl'ers  in  the 
concluding  stanzas.  Some  verses  are  apparently  mo- 
dernized. 

Jetton  seems  to  be  the  same  name  with  Jyltian  or 
Julian.  '*  Jyl  of  Brentford's  Testament"  is  men- 
tioned in  Warton's  History  of  Poetry,  voK.ii.  p.  40. 
The  name  repeatedly  occurs  in  old  ballads,  some- 
times as  that  of  a  man,  at  other  times  as  that  of  a 
woman.  Of  the  former  is  an  instance  in  the  ballad 
of  *'  The  Knight  and  the  Shepherd's  Daughter.  "— 
Retiquei  of  Ancient  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  72 : 

**Some  do  caU  me  Jack,  sweetheart. 
And  Mme  do  call  me  Jiite," 

Witton  Gilbert,  a  village  four  miles  west  of  Dur- 
ham, is,  throughout  the  bishopric,  pronounced  Wit- 
ton  Jilbert.  We  have  also  the  common  name  of 
Giles,  always  in  Scotland  pronounced  Jill.  ForGille, 
or  Juliana,  as  a  female  name  we  have  Fair  Gillian 
of  Croyden,  and  a  thousand  authorities.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  Editor  must  enter  his  protest  against 
the  conversion  of  Gil  Morrice  into  Child  Maurice,  an 
epithet  of  chivalry.  All  the  circumstances  in  that 
ballad  argue,  that  the  unfortunate  hero  was  an  ob- 
scure and  very  young  man,  who  had  never  received 


[  Tlie  reader  wOl  find  anottier  veraion  of  this  ballad  in  Motherwell'f  Colleciioa,  I8S7,  p.  383.— Ed.] 
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the  honour  of  knighthood.  At  any  rate,  there  can 
he  no  reason,  even  were  internal  evidence  totally 
wanting,  for  altering  a  well-known  proper  name, 
which,  till  of  late  years,  has  been  the  uniform  title 
of  the  hallad. 


JELLON  GRAME. 

O  Jellon  Grame  sat  in  Silverwood,* 
He  sharped  his  broadsword  lang; 

And  he  has  call'd  his  little  foot-page 
An  errand  for  to  gang. 

"  Win  up,  my  bonny  boy,"  he  says, 

'*As  quickly  as  ye  may; 
For  ye  maun  gang  for  Lillie  Flower 

fiefore  the  break  of  day." — 

The  boy  has  buckled  his  belt  about. 
And  througli  the  green-wood  ran; 

And  he  came  to  the  ladye*s  bower 
Before  the  day  did  dawn. 

^'O  sleep  ye,  wake  ye,  Lillie  Flower? 

The  red  sun*s  on  the  rain : 
Te're  bidden  come  to  Silverwood, 

But  I  doubt  ye'll  never  win  hame."— 

She  hadna  ridden  a  mile,  a  mile, 

A  mile  but  barely  three, 
Ere  she  came  to  a  new-made  grave. 

Beneath  a  green  aik  tree. 

O  then  up  started  Jellon  Grame, 

Out  of  a  bosh  thereby; 
**  Light  down,  light  down,  now,  Lillie  Flower, 

For  it's  here  that  ye  maun  lye."— 

She  lighted  aCf  her  milk-white  steed. 

And  kneel'd  upon  her  knee ; 
^'O  mercy,  mercy,  Jellon  Grame, 

For  Tm  no  prepared  to  diel 

**  Your  bairn,  that  stirs  between  my  sides, 

Maun  shortly  see  the  light : 
But  to  see  it  weltering  in  my  blood, 

Would  be  a  piteous  sight." — 

"  O  should  I  spare  your  life,"  he  says, 

*^  Until  that  bairn  were  born, 
Full  weel  I  ken  your  auld  father 

Would  hang  me  on  the  morn." — 

'^  O  spare  my  life,  now,  Jellon  Grame ! 

My  father  ye  needna  dread : 
I'll  keep  my  babe  in  gude  green-wood, 

Or  wi'  it  I'll  beg  my  bread."— 

He  took  no  pity  on  Lillie  Flower, 

Though  she  for  life  did  pray; 
But  pierced  her  through  the  fair  body 

As  at  his  feet  she  lay. 


He  felt  nae  pity  for  Lillie  Flower, 

Where  she  was  lying  dead; 
But  he  felt  some  for  the  bonny  bairn. 

That  lay  weltering  in  her  bluid. 

Up  has  he  ta'en  that  bonny  boy. 

Given  him  to  nurses  nine; 
Three  to  sleep,  and  three  to  wake, 

And  three  to  go  between. 

And  he  bred  up  that  bonny  boy, 

Caird  him  his  sister's  son : 
And  he  thought  no  eye  could  ever  see 

The  deed  that  he  had  done. 

O  so  it  fell  upon  a  day. 

When  hunting  they  might  be. 
They  rested  them  in  Silverwood, 

Beneath  that  green  aik  tree« 

And  many  were  the  green-wood  flowers 

Upon  the  grave  that  grew. 
And  marveird  much  that  bonny  boy 

To  see  their  lovely  hue. 

*' What's  paler  than  the  prymrose  wan? 

What's  redder  than  the  rose  ? 
What's  fairer  than  tlie  lilye  flower 

On  this  wee  know  •  that  grows? " — 

O  out  and  answer'd  Jellon  Grame, 

And  he  spak  hastilie — 
^'  Your  mother  was  a  fairer  flower, 

And  lies  beneath  this  tree. 

*^  More  pale  she  w^s,  when  she  sought  my  grace. 

Than  prymrose  pale  and  wan ; 
And  redder  than  rose  her  ruddy  heart's  blood, 

That  down  my  broadsword  ran." — 

Wi'  that  the  boy  has  bent  his  how. 

It  was  baith  stout  and  lang ; 
And  thro'  and  thro'  him,  Jellon  Grame, 

He  gar'd  an  arrow  gang. 

Says, — '^  Lie  ye  there,  now,  Jellon  Grame! 

My  malisoun  gang  you  wi'! 
The  place  that  my  mother  lies  buried  in 

Is  far  too  good  for  thee." — 


WILLIES  LADYE. 

ARaiNT  COPT. 
HBTtR  ■ETORB  rVBUSBBO. 

Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  Tales  of  Wonder,  has  presented 
the  public  with  a  copy,  of  this  ballad,  with  additions 
and  alterations.  The  Editor  has  also  seen  a  copy, 
containing  some  modern  stanzas,  intended  by  Mr. 
Jemieson,  of  Macclesfield,  for  publication  in  his  Col- 
lection of  Scottish  Poetry.^    Yet,  under  these  disad- 


'  SiWerwood,  menUooed  in  this  baUad,  ocean  tn  a  medley 
MS.  aong,  wbidi  seenu  to  liave  been  copied  rrom  Ihe  fint  ediiioo 
of  ttie  Aberdeen  canUis,  penti  John  6.  Dalyell,  Esq.  advocate. 
Oae  line  ooly  is  cited,  appareaUy  the  beginning  of  some  song  :— 


*'  Sllrerwood,  gin  ye  were  mUie.'' 
>  PVte  fcnoip— LiUle  hillock. 

3  Edit.  1802.  Mr.  Jamieion's  interesting  Collection  has  since 
been  published.    1810. 
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vantages,  the  Editor  cannot  relinquish  his  purpose 
of  publishing  the  old  ballad,  in  its  native  simplicity, 
as  taken  from  Mrs.  Brown  of  Falkland's  MS. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  how  an  incantation,  or 
charm,  of  the  distressing  nature  here  described,  was 
performed  in  classic  days,  may  consult  the  story  of 
Galanthis*s  Metamorphosis,  in  Ovid,  or  the  following 
passage  in  Apuleius :  *'  Eadem  (Saga  scilicet  quae- 
'^dam),  amatoris  uxorero,  quod  in  earn  dicacule 
*^  probrum  dixerat,  jam  in  sarcinam  praegnationis, 
**  obsepjto  utero,  et  repigrato  foetu,  perpetua  praegna- 
^*  tiooe  damnavit.  Et  ut  cuncti  numerant,  octo  an- 
^'  norum  onere,  misella  ilia,  velut  elephantum  pari- 
*'  tura,  distendilur."— Apdl.  Metam,  lib.  I. 

There  is  also  a  curious  tale  about  a  Count  of  Wes- 
teravia,  whom  a  deserted  concubine  bewitched  upon 
his  marriage,  so  as  to  preclude  all  hopes  of  his  be- 
coming a  father.  The  spell  continued  to  operate 
for  three  years,  till  one  day,  the  Count  happening  to 
meet  with  his  former  mistress,  she  maliciously  asked 
him  about  the  increase  of  his  family.  The  Count, 
conceiving  some  suspicion  from  her  manner,  craftily 
answered,  that  God  had  blessed  him  with  three  flne 
children;  on  which  she  exclaimed,  like  Willie's  mo- 
ther in  the  ballad,  '^  May  Heaven  confound  the  old 
hag,  by  whose  counsel  I  threw  an  enchanted  pitcher 
into  the  draw-well  of  your  palace ! "  The  spell  being 
found,  and  destroyed,  the  Count  became  the  father 
of  a  numerous  family. — Hierarchic  of  the  Blessed 
Angels,  p.  474. 

WILLIE'S  LADYE. 

Willie's  ta'en  him  o'er  the  faem,i 
He's  wooed  a  wife,  and  brought  her  hame ; 
He's  wooed  her  for  her  yellow  hair. 
But  his  mother  wrought  her  meikle  care ; 

And  meikle  dolour  gar'd  her  dree, 
For  lighter  she  can  never  be; 
But  in  her  bower  she  sits  wi'  pain. 
And  Willie  mourns  o'er  her  in  vain. 

And  to  his  mother  he  has  gane, 
That  vile  rank  witch,  o'  vilest  kind ! 
He  says — ^*  My  ladle  has  a  cup, 
'  Wi'  gowd  and  silver  set  about ; 
This  gudely  gift  sail  be  your  ain. 
And  let  her  be  lighter  o'  her  young  bairn."— 

*^  Of  her  young  bairn  sh^9  never  be  lighter, 
Tfor  in  her  hour  to  shine  the  brighter : 
But  she  sail  die,  and  turn  to  clay. 
And  you  sal)  wed  another  may." — 

^*  Another  may  I'll  never  wed. 


Another  may  111  never  bring  hame."— 
But,  sighing,  said  that  weary  wight— 
^^  I  wish  my  life  were  at  an  end! 

''  Yet  gae  ye  to  your  mother  again. 
That  vile  rank  witch,  o^  vilest  kind ! 
And  say,  your  ladye  has  a  steed, 
The  like  o'  him's  no  in  the  land  o*  Leed.' 

'*  For  he  is  silver  shod  before. 

And  he  is  gowden  shod  behind; 

At  every  tuft  of  that  horse  mane, 

There's  a  golden  chess,  *  and  a  beU  to  ring. 

This  gudely  gift  sail  be  her  ain, 

And  let  me  be  lighter  o'  my  young  bairn."— 

"  Of  her  young  bairn  she's  ne'er  be  lighter, 
Tior  in  her  hour  to  shine  the  brighter ; 
But  she  sail  die,  and  turn  to'  clay, 
And  ye  sail  wed  another  may."— * 

'*  Another  may  I'll  never  wed, 
Another  may  I'll  never  bring  hame."— 
But,  sighing,  said  that  weary  wight — 
"I  wish  my  life  were  at  an  end! — 

''  Yet  gae  ye  to  your  mother  again, 
That  vile  rank  witch,  o'  rankest  kind! 
And  say  your  ladye  has  a  girdle, 
It's  a'  red  gowd  to  the  middle; 

*^  And  aye,  at  ilka  siller  hem 

Hang  fifty  siller  bells  and  ten ; 

This  gudely  gift  sail  be  her  ain. 

And  let  me  be  lighter  o'  my  young  bairn." — 

'^  Of  her  young  bairn  she's  ne'er  be  lighter, 
Nor  in  your  hour  to  shine  the  brighter; 
For  she  sail  die,  and  turn  to  clay. 
And  thou  sail  wed  another  may." — 

**  Another  may  I'll  never  wed. 
Another  may  I'll  never  bring  hame." — 
But,  sighing,  said  that  weary  wight — 
**  I  wish  my  days  were  at  an  end !  " — 

Then  out  and  spak  the  Billy  Blind, « 
(He  spak  aye  in  good  time :) 
**•  Yet  gae  ye  to  the  market-place. 
And  there  do  buy  a  loaf  of  wace , ' 
Do  shape  it  bairn  and  bairnly  like, 
And  in  it  twa  glassen  een  you'll  put ; 

"  And  bid  her  your  boy's  christening  to, 
Then  notice  weel  what  she  shall  do ; 
And  do  you  stand  a  little  away, 
To  notice  well  what  she  may  say." 


■  fYiem— The  sea  foam. 

*  iMnd  0*  £ecc^— Perhaps  Lydia. 

3  Cheu—Should  probably  be  jess,  the  name  of  a  hawk's  bell. 

4  Billy  Blind—X  familiar  genius  or  propiUous  spirit,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Brownie.  He  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  Mrs. 
Brown's  Ballads,  bat  1  have  not  met  wiUi  him  anywhere  else, 


although  he  is  alluded  to  In  the  rustic  game  of  Bogle  (1.  e.  goblin 
Billy  Blind.  The  word  Is,  indeed,  used  in  Sir  DaTid  Lindsay'i 
plays,  but  apparenUy  in  a  different  sense— 

''  PrlnU  nil  leld  f ou  If ke  one  Biliy  B/Aid«." 

PiiiKBiToa's  Scottish  Poems,  1799,  vol.  U.  p.  2S3. 
5  ff^ac«— Wax. 


MINSTRELSY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 


la? 


1  stoma  seems  to  be  wanting.    WilUe  is  supposed  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  spirit. ^His  mother  speaks,] 

*'^0  wha  has  loosed  the  nine  witch  knots, 
That  were  amang  tliat  ladye*s  locks  ? 
And  wha*s  ta*ea  out  the  kaims  o'  care, 
That  were  amang  that  ladye's  hair  ? 

*'*'  And  wha  has  ta*en  down  that  bush  o*  woodbine, 
That  hung  between  her  bour  and  mine? 
And  wha  has  kiird  the  master  kid, 
That  ran  beneath  that  ladye's  bed  ? 
And  wha  has  loosed  her  left  foot  shee, 
And  let  that  ladye  lighter  be?  " 

Syne,  Willy's  loosed  the  nine  witch  knots, 

lliat  were  amang  that  ladye*s  locks ; 

And  Willie*s  ta'en  out  the  kaims  o*  care, 

That  were  into  that  ladye's  hair ; 

And  he*s  ta*en  down  the  bush  o'  woodbine. 

Hung  atween  her  bour  and  the  witch  carline ;  - 

And  he  has  kill'd  the  master  kid. 
That  ran  beneath  that  ladye*s  bed; 
And  he  has  loosed  her  left  foot  shee, 
And  latten  that  ladye  lighter  be; 
And  now  he  gas  gotten  a  bonny  son. 
And  meikle  grace  be  him  upon. 


CLERK  SAUNDERS. 


RBTBR  lErOfeB  PVBIUIKD. 


This  romantic  ballad  is  taken  from  Mr.  Herd's 
MSS.,  with  several  corrections  from  a  shorter  and 
ioore  imperfect  copy,  in  the  same  volume,  and  one 
or  two  conjectural  emendations  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  stanzas.  The  resemblance  of  the  conclusion 
to  the  ballad,  beginning,  ^^  There  came  a  ghost  to 
Margaret's  door,"  will  strike  every  reader.  The  tale 
is  oncommonly  wild  and  beautiful,  and  apparently 
very  ancient.  The  custom  of  the  passing  bell  is  still 
kept  up  in  many  villages  in  Scotland.  The  sexton 
goes  through  the  town,  ringing  a  small  bell,  and  an- 
DooDcing  the  death  of  the  departed,  and  the  time  of 
the  funeral. 

The  three  concluding  verses  have  been  recovered 


since  the  first  edition  of  this  work :  and  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  reciter,  that  it  was  usual  to  s^arate 
from  the  rest  that  part  of  the  ballad  which  follows 
the  death  of  the  lovers,  as  belonging  to  another 
story.  For  this,  however,  there  seems  no  necessity, 
as  other  authorities  give  the  whole  as  a  complete 
tale. ' 


CLERK  SAUNDERS.* 

Clerk  Saunders  and  may  Margaret 
Walked  ower  yon  garden  green; 

And  sad  and  heavy  was  the  love 
That  fell  thir  twa  between. 

» 

^*  A  bed,  a  bed,"  Clerk  Saunders  said, 

**  A  bed  for  you  and  me ! " — 
"Fye  na,  fye  na,"  said  may  Margaret, 

^*Till  anes  we  married  be; 

^^  For  in  may  come  my  seven  bauld  brothers, 

Wi*  torches  burning  bright; 
They'll  say—'  We  hae  but  ae  sister. 

And  behold  she's  wi'  a  knight!"*— 

''Then  take  the  sword  from  my  scaU)ard, 

And  slowly  lift  the  pin; 
And  you  may  swear,  and  safe  your  aith, 

Te  never  let  Clerk  Saunders  in. 

'*  And  take  a  napkin  in  jour  hand« 
And  tie  up  baith  your  bonny  een ;  '         « 

And  you  may  swear,  and  safe  your  aith. 
Ye  saw  me  na  since  late  yestreen." — ' 

It  was  about  the  midnight  hour. 

When  they  asleep  were  laid. 
When  in  and  came  her  seven  brothers, 

Wi'  torches  burning  red. 

When  in  and  came  her  seven  brothers, 

Wi'  torches  burning  bright ; 
They  said,  '*  We  hae  but  ae  sister, 

And  behold  her  lying  with  a  knight ! " 

Then  out  and  spake  tlie  first  o'  them, 
*'I  bear  the  sword  shall  gar  him  die  I 

And  out  and  spake  the  second  o'  them, 
''His  father  has  nae  mair  than  he! 


9( 


» 


■  [Mr.  Kiolocfa  has  again  leparated  the  parU  in  hit  ediUon. 
See  hit  Ballads,  f  Sa7,  p.  240.— Eo.] 

'  [Two  difTerent  copies  of  ttiis  patbeUc  and  deeply-interesUog 
ballad  have  beta  published  t  ihe  one  by  the  aalhor  of  the 
BarderMmsiretsy,  and  Ihe  other  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  which,  thoagh 
flf  iaferior  bejuty,  is  not  the  less  iraiaable,  as  illastrating  the 
transmoCaliooa  to  which  tradliloaary  song  is  Inevitably  subjected. 
To  the  copy  we  hate  adopted,  we  were  almost  inclined  to  prefix 
*e  folkmiag  verses,  which  begin  the  copy  preserved  by  Mr. 


Clerk  Saandera  was  ta  carl's  son. 

He  Uf  «d  opon  sei  nnd ; 
Mar  Margarel  waa  a  Uug's  daogblar, 

Am  Ur'd  lo  upper  land. 


Clark  Saondars  was  ao  earrs  ion. 
Wed  loamad  at  the  idml ; 

May  Maifiarol  waa  a  kbif' t  daaghter, 
Ttaey  hoJlh  lo'ed  either  wael/'~ 


because  they  supply  informaUon  as  to  the  rank  In  society  respec- 
tively held  by  ttiese  ilHated  lovers— and.  by  hinting  at  ihe  scho- 
lastic acquirements  of  Clerk  Saunders,  they  prepare  us  for  ih» 
casuistry  by  which  he  seeks  to  reooncileMay  Margaret's  comdence 
10  a  most  Jesuitical  oath."— Motbkiwbll'b  Minstrelsy,  p.  147-S. 
A  Uiird  copy  hassince  been  published  byBuchan,  under  the  title 
of  "Clerk  Sandy;'*  bat  his  varioas  readiogi  are  mere  house- 
maid's oorropUons.  A  fourth  and  more  valnable  aet  has  alao 
been  given  by  Mr.  Kinloch.— Ed.] 

3  [  In  Uie  DorUH»nntry  version  of  Uiis  ballad,  publiibed  by  Mr. 
Kinloch,  we  have  an  addlUonal  stanaa  here.— 

— **  Te'll  tak  me  to  your  arms  twa, 
Te'Il  carry  me  lofo  yoor  had, 
And  ye  may  swear,  aod  save  yoor  alCb, 
Thai  lo  yoor  bour  floor  1  ue'er  gaa'd/' 

Initocw,  p.  2K.— Ed.  ] 
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And  oat  and  spake  the  third  o*  them, 
*^  I  wot  that  they  are  lovers  dear!  'I 

And  out  and  spake  the  fourth  o*  them, 
^^They  hae  been  in  love  this  mony  a  year!" 

Then  out  and  spake  the  fifth  o*  them, 
"It  were  great  sin  true  love  to  twain! " 

And  out  and  spake  the  sixth  of  them, 
"  It  were  shame  to  slay  a  sleeping  man !  " 

Then  up  and  gat  the  seventh  o'  them, 

And  never  a  word  spake  he ; 
But  he  has  striped '  his  bright  brown  brand 

Out  through  Clerk  Saunders'  fair  bodye.       • 

Clerk  Saunders  he  started,  and  Margaret  she 
Into  his  arms  as  asleep  she  lay ;  [turn'd* 

And  sad  and  silent  was  the  night 
That  was  atween  thir  twae. 

And  they  lay  still  and  sleeped  sound. 

Until  the  ddy  began  to  daw ; 
And  kindly  to  him  she  did  say, 

"  It  is  time,  true  love,  you  were  awa." 

But  he  lay  still,  and  sleeped  sound, 

Albeit  the  sun  began  to  sheen ; 
She  looked  atween  her  and  the  wa\ 

And  dull  and  drowsie  were  his  een. 

Then  in  and  came  her  father  dear. 

Said — "  Let  a*  your  mourning  be  : 
I'll  carry  the  dead. corpse  to  the  clay, 
*    And  I'll  come  back  and  comfort  thee."— 

"  Comfort  weel  your  seven  sons. 

For  comforted  will  I  never  be : 
I  ween  'twas  neither  knave  nor  loon 

Was  in  the  bower  last  night  wi'  me." — 

The  clinking  bell  gaed  through  the  town, 
To  carry  the  dead  corpse  to  the  clay ;      [dow. 

And  Clerk  Saunders  stood  at  may  Margaret's  win- 
I  wot,  an  hour  before  the  day. 

'^  Are  ye  sleeping,  Margaret?  "  he  says, 

"Or  are  ye  waking  presentlie  ? 
Give  me  my  faith  and  troth  again, 

I  wot,  true  love,  I  gied  to  thee." — 

"  Tour  faith  and  troth  ye  sail  never  get. 


Nor  our  true  love  sail  never  twin. 
Until  ye  come  within  my  bower, 
And  kiss  me  cheik  and  chin."— 

"  My  mouth  it  is  full  cold,  Margaret, 
It  has  the  smell,  now,  of  the  ground; 

And  if  I  kiss  thy  comely  mouth, 
Thy  days  of  life  will  not  be  lang. 

"  0,  cocks  are  crowing  a  merry  midnight, 
I  wot  the  wild  fowls  are  boding  day; 

Give  me  my  faith  and  troth  again. 
And  let  me  fare  me  on  my  way." — 

"  Thy  faith  and  troth  thou  sail  na  get. 
And  our  true  love  shall  never  twin. 

Until  ye  tell  what  comes  of  women, 
I  wot,  who  die  in  strong  traivelling  .^  " ' 

"  Their  beds  are  made  in  the  heavens  high, 
Down  at  the  foot  of  our  good  Lord's  knee, 

Weel  set  about  wi'  gillyflowers;^ 
I  wot  sweet  company  for  to  see. 

"  O,  cocks  are  crowing  a  merry  midnight, 
I  wot  the  wild  fowl  are  boding  day ; 

The  psalms  of  heaven  will  soon  be  sung, 
And  I,  ere  now,  will  be  miss'd  away."— 

Then  she  has  ta'en  a  crystal  wand. 
And  she  has  stroken  her  troth  thereon ; 

She  has  given  it  him  out  at  the  shot-window, 
Wi'  mony  a  sad  sigh,  and  heavy  groan. 

"  I  thank  ye,  Marg'ret ;  I  thank  ye,  Marg'ret ; 

And  aye  I  thank  ye  heartilie; 
Gin  ever  the  dead  come  for  the  quick. 

Be  sure,  Marg'ret,  I'll  come  for  thee."— 

It's  hosen  and  shoon,  and  gown  alone. 
She  climb'd  the  wall,  and  foHow'd  him, 

Until  she  came  to  the  green  forest, 
And  there  she  lost  the  sight  o'  him. 

"  Is  there  ony  room  at  your  head,  Saunders  ? 

Is  there  ony  room  at  your  feet? 
Or  ony  room  at  your  side,  Saunders, 

Where  fain,  fain,  I  wad  sleep?" 

*^  There's  nae  room  at  my  head,  Marg'ret, 
There's  nae  room  at  my  feet; 


*  Griped— Thrust. 

a  [  **  Nolhing  could  have  been  better  imagined/*  says  Mr.  Jamie- 
sou ,  *Mhan  the  drcumstaoce*  in  Mr.  Scott's  copy,  of  iLUling  Cleric 
Saunders  while  his  mistress  was  asleep;  nor  can  any  thing  be 
more  natural  or  pathetic  than  the  three  stanzas  that  follow,  be- 
ginning with, 

*  Clerk  StoJMisn  he  started,  sod  Margaret  tbe  turned/  etc. 

They  might  have  charmed  a  whole  volume  of  bad  poetry  against 
the  ravages  of  time.  In  Mr.  Scott's  woric,  they  shine  but  lilLe 
pearls  among  diamonds.**— JamiMon'a  Ballads,  vol.  i.  p.  81.] 

3  7>*a<oe//ifig— Child-birth. 

4  From  whatever  source  the  popular  ideas  of  heaven  be  derived, 
the  mention  of  gillyflowers  is  not  uncommon.  Thus,  in  the  Dead 
Men*s  Song— 

*'  The  fleids  alioat  this  dty  fafre  \ 
Were  all  with  rosei  let ; 
OiUyfio»9r$t  and  carnations  Mr% 


Which  canker  conld  not  fret." 

BiTsos*!  Ancitnt  Songt^  p.  383. 

The  description,  given  in  Uie  legend  of  Sir  Owain,  of  the  ter- 
restrial paradise,  at  which  the  blessed  arrive  after  pasdng  througl 
purgatory,  omits  gillyflowers,  though  it  mentions  many  others 
As  the  passage  is  curious,  and  the  legend  has  never  l)een  pub- 
Ushed,  many  persons  may  not  be  displeased  to  see  it  extracted- 

**  Fair  were  her  erl»en  with  flowres. 
Bote  end  llli  dlven  colours, 

PriforoM  and  parviak : 
Hint,  fevertof ,  and  egietiterre, 
Colombln,  and  mother  wer 

Than  ani  man  mat  bitbenke. 
It  berth  erbes  of  other  maner. 
Than  ani  iu  erth  groweth  here, 

Tho  that  if  lest  of  prlis ; 
Etermore  thai  grene  aprlngeth. 
For  winter  no  amner  it  no  diogeth* 
And  sweeter  than  licorice." 
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Ids 


My  bed  it  is  full  lowly  now : 
Amang  the  hungry  worms  I  sleep. 

**  Cauld  mould  is  my  covering  now, 
But  and  my  winding-sheet; 

The  dew  it  falls  nae  sooner  down, 
Than  my  resting  place  is  weet. 

'^But  plait  a  wand  o*  bonny  birk,' 

And  lay  it  on  my  breast ; 
And  shed  a  tear  upon  my  grave, 

And  wish  my  saul  gude  rest. 

"And  fair  Marg'ret,  and  rare  Marg'ret, 

And  Marg'ret  o'  veritie, 
Gin  e'er  ye  love  another  man, 

Pfe'er  love  him  as  ye  did  me." — 

Then  up  and  crew  the  milk-white  cock, 
And  up  and  crew  the  grey; 

Her  lover  vanish'd  in  the  air. 
And  she  gaed  weeping  away. 


EARL   RICHARD. 


mtBK  IBrOKB  rVBLItUD. 


There  are  two  Ballads  in  Mr.  Herd's  MSS.  upon 
the  following  story,  in  one  of  which  the  unfortunate 
Knight  is  termed  Youn&  Huntin.'  A  fragment, 
containing  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  verse,  has 
been  repeatedly  published.  The  best  verses  are  se- 
lected from  both  copies,  and  some  trivial  alterations 
have  been  adopted  from  tradition. 


**  O  lady,  rock  never  your  young  son  young, 

One  hour  langer  for  me; 
For  I  have  a  sweetheart  in  Garlioch  Wells 

I  love  far  better  than  thee. 

*'  The  very  sole  o'  that  lady's  foot 
Than  thy  face  is  far  mair  white."— 

"But,  nevertheless,  now,  Erl  Richard, 
Ye  will  bide  in  my  bower  a'  night? " — 

She  birled '  him  with  the  ale  and  wine, 

As  they  sat  down  to  sup : 
A  living  man  he  laid  him  down, 

But  I  wot  he  ne'er  rose  up. 

Then  up  and  spake  the  popinjay. 

That  flew  aboun  her  head ; 
"  Lady !  keep  weel  your  green  cleiding 

Frae  gude  Erl  Richard's  bleid."— 


"  0  better  I'll  keep  my  green  cleiding 
Frae  gude  Erl  Richard's  bleid, 

Than  thou  canst  keep  thy  clattering  toung^ 
That  trattles  in  thy  head." 

She  has  call'd  upon  her  bower  maidens. 
She  has  call'd  them  ane  by  ane; 

"  There  lies  a  dead  man  in  my  hour : 
I  wish  that  he  were  ganel. " 

They  hae  booted  him,  and  spurred  him, 

As  he  was  wont  to  ride; — 
A  hunting-horn  tied  round  his  waist, 

A  sharpe  sword  by  his  side; 
And  they  hae  had  him  to  the  wan  water, 

For  a'  men  call  it  Clyde.< 

Then  up  and  spoke  the  popinjay 

That  sat  upon  the  tree— 
"  What  hae  ye  done  wi'  Erl  Richard  ? 

Ye  were  his  gay  ladye." — 

"  Come  down,  come  dOwn,  my  bonny  bird. 

And  sit  upon  my  hand; 
And  thou  sail  hae  a  cage  o'  gowd. 

Where  thou  hast  but  the  wand." — 

"  Awa !  awa  I  ye  ill  woman! 

Nae  cage  o'  gowd  for  me ; 
As  ye  hae  done  to  Erl  Richard, 

Sae  wad  ye  do  to  me." 

She  hadna  cross*d  a  rigg  o'  land, 

A  rigg  but  barely  ane, 
When  she  met  wi'  his  auld  father. 

Game  riding  all  alane. 

"  Where  hae  ye  been,  now,  ladye  fair. 

Where  hae  ye  been  sae  late  ? 
We  hae  been  seeking  Erl  Richard, 

But  him  we  canna  get." — 

"  Erl  Richard  kens  a'  the  fords  in  Clyde, 

He'll  ride  them  ane  by  ane. 
And  though  the  night  was  ne'er  sae  mirk, 

Erl  Richard  will  be  hame." 

0  it  fell  anes,  upon  a  day^ 

The  King  was  boun  to  ride ; 
And  he  has  mist  him,  Erl  Richard, 

Should  hae  ridden  on  his  right  side. 

The  ladye  tum'd'her  round  about, 

Wi'  mickle  mournfu'  din-~ 
"  It  fears  me  sair  o'  Clyde  water, 

That  he  is  drown'd  therein." — 

"  Gar  douk,  gar  douk,"^  the  King  he  cried, 
^^  Gar  douk  for  gold  and  fee  i 


*  The  cmtom  of  binding  the  new-laid  sod  of  the  churchyard 
*lUi  orien,  or  other  aapllngii,  prevailed  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
^'^  and  ienred  to  protect  the  tarf  trom  Injury  by  cattle,  or 
^^llwrwlie.    It  if  alluded  to  by  Gay,  in  Uie  fVhat  (Tye  call  it^ 

**  Slay.  Id  me  pledge,  His  my  last  earthly  liquor, 
Wben  I  am  dead  yoo'll  bind  my  graTe  witb  wicker.** 

In  the  Shepherd's  fVeek,  the  same  cuitoni  is  aUuded  to^  and 
^  came  explained:- 


**  Witb  wlcluT  rodt  we  fenced  ber  tombareand. 
To  ward,  from  man  and  beast,  the  bellowed  gronad, 
Lest  ber  new  grate  Ibe  parson's  cattle  raie. 
For  both  bis  borse  and  cow  the  charcbyard  grami** 

nnkfmtfnL 
•  [Mr.  Bochan  lias  pobllahed  (ISM)  a  copy  of  **TooDg  Hoih 
tin,*'  as  preeenr ed  in  Aberdeenshire.    See  vol.  K  p.  118.— Bd.] 
3  iHWed— Plied.        4  [clyikt  in  CeltiCi  means  whUe.^^D,] 
s  jEHmfc-oDiye. 
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O  wha  will  douk  for  £rl  Richard*s  sake,   ' 
Or  wha  will  douk  for  me? " 

They  douked  in  at  ae  weil-heid,* 

And  out  aye  at  the  other ; 
'^  We  can  douk  nae  mair  for  Erl  Richard, 

Although  he  were  our  brother/' 

It  fell  that,  in  that  ladye's  castle, 

The  King  was  boun  to  bed  ; 
And  up  and  spake  the  popinjay* 

That  flew  ahune  his  head. 

*'  Leave  aff  your  douking  on  the  day, 

And  douk  upon  the  night ; 
And  where  that  sackless'  knight  lies  slain, 

The  candles  will  burn  bright.'*— 

*'  0  there's  a  bird  within  this  bower. 
That  sings  baith  sad  and  sweet ; 

O  there's  a  bird  within  your  bower, 
Keeps  me  frae  my  night's  sleep." 

They  left  the  douking  on  the  day, 

And  douk'd  upon  the  night ; 
And  where  that  sackless  knight  lay  slain, 

The  candles  burned  bright.' 

The  deepest  pot  in  a'  the  linn,< 

They  fand  Erl  Richard  in  ; 
A  green  turf  tyed  across  his  breast, 

To  keep  that  gude  lord  down. 

Then  up  and  spake  the  King  himsell. 
When  he  saw  the  deadly  wound— 


^^  O  wlia  has  slain  my  right-hand  man. 
That  held  my  hawk  and  hound  ? " —     ^ 

Then  up  and  spake  the  popinjay, 
Says—'*  What  needs  a'  this  din  ? 

It  was  his  light  leman  took  bis  life» 
And  hided  him  in  the  linn." 

Sae  swore  her  by.  the  grass  sae  grene> 

Sae  did  she  by  the  corn, 
She  hadna  seen  him,  Erl  Richard, 

Since  Moninday  at  morn. 

'*  Put  na  the  wite  on  me,"  she  said ; 

**  It  was  my  may  Catherine." 
Then  they  hae  cut  baith  fern  and  thorn. 

To  burn  that  maiden  in. 

It  wadna  take  upon  her  cheik, 

Nor  yet  upon  her  chin ; 
P^or  yet  upon  her  yellow  hair, 

To  cleanse  the  deadly  sin. 

The  maiden  touch'd  the  clay-cauld  corpse, 

A  drap  it  never  bled ; 
The  ladye  laid  her  hand  on  him. 

And  soon  the  ground  was  red.  * 

Out  they  hae  ta'en  her,  may  Catherine, 

And  put  her  mistress  in ; 
The  flame  tuik  fast  upon  her  cheik, 

Tuik  fast  upon  her  chin ; 
Tuik  fast  upon  her  faire  body — 

She  burn'd  like  hollin-green.' 


'  /^H/-A«id— Eddy.  *  sackleu—GuWUesa, 

s  These  are  unquestionably  the  oorpse-ligbls,  called  In  VlTales 
Cankwyllan  Cyrph,  which  are  soQietimes  seen  to  lUuininate  the 
spot  where  a  dead  body  is  concealed.  The  Editor  is  informed, 
that,  some  years  ago,  the  corpse  of  a  man,  drowned  in  the  EUricIc, 
beiow  Selkirk,  was  discovered  by  means  of  these  candles.  Such 
lights  are  common  in  churchyards,  and  are  probably  of  a  phos- 
phoric nature.  But  rustic  superstition  derives  them  from  super- 
natural agency,  and  supposes,  that,  as  soon  as  life  has  departed,  a 
pale  flame  appears  at  the  window  of  the  hou«e,  in  which  (he  per- 
son had  died,  and  glides  towards  the  churchyard,  tracing  through 
every  winding  the  route  of  the  future  funeral,  and  pausiug  where 
the  bier  Is  to  rest.  This  and  other  opinions,  relating  to  the  '*  toml>- 
fires'  livid  gleam,**  seem  to  be  of  Runic  eitraction. 

4  The  deep  holes,  scooped  in  the  rock  by  the  eddies  of  a  river, 
are  called  poU;  the  moUon  of  the  water  having  there  some  re- 
semblance to  a  boiling  caldron.  £tnn,  means  the  pool  beneath 
a  cataract. 

(  jsro/fim-green— Green  holly.  The  lines  immediately  preced- 
ing, **  The  maiden  touched,"  etc.  and  which  are  restored  from 
tradition,  refer  to  a  superstition  formerly  received  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  and  even  resorted  to  by  Judicial  authority,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  murder.  In  Germany,  this  experiment  was  calird 
bahr-reeht,  or  the  law  of  the  bier;  because,  the  murdered  body 
being  stretched  upon  a  bier,  the  suspectiHl  person  was  obliged  to 
put  one  band  opon  the  wound,  and  the  other  upon  the  mouth  of 
the  deceased,  and,  in  that  posture,  call  upon  heaven  to  attest  his 
innocence.  If,  during  thi3  ceremony,  the  blood  gushed  from  the 
mouth,  nose,  or  wound,  a  circumstance  not  uuiikely  to  happen 
in  the  course  of  sbifling  or  stirring  the  body,  il  was  held  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  guilt  of  Uie  party. 

The  same  singular  Kind  of  evidence,  although  reprobated  by 
llalttiacus  and  Carpiovius,  was  admitted  in  Uie  Scotti»h  criminal 
coorla,  at  the  short  distance  of  one  century.  My  readers  may  be 
amuited  by  the  (oUowiug  instances  :— 

**  The  Laird  of  Auchindrane  (Muir  of  Auchindrane  in  Aynbire) 


was  accused  of  a  horrid  and  private  murder,  where  there  were  no 
witnesses,  and  which  the  Lord. had  witnessed  from  heaven,  slngu- 
larly  by  his  own  hand,  and  proved  the  deed  against  him.    The 
corpse  of  the  man  Iteing  buried  in  Girvan  churchyard,  as  a  man 
cast  away  at  seaj  and  cast  out  there,  the  Laird  of  Coliean,  whose 
servant  he  had  been,  dreaming  of  him  in  his  sleep,  and  that  he 
had  a  particular  mark  upon  his  body,  came  and  took  up  (he  body, 
and  found  II  to  lie  the  same  person ;  and  caused  all  that  lived  near 
by  to  come  and  touch  the  corpse,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.    All 
round  the  place  came  bur  Auchindrane  and  his  sou,  whom  nobody 
suspected,  till  a  young  child  of  his,  Uary  Myir,  seeing  the  people 
examined,  came  in  among  them ;  and,  when  she  came  near  the 
dead  body,  it  sprang  out  In  bleeding ;  upon  which  they  were  ap- 
preheodetl,  and  put  to  the  torture.*'— Wodbow's  Nigtory,  vol.  t. 
p.  SIS.    The  trial  of  Auchindrane  happened  in  ISil.    Ue  was 
convicted  and  executed.— Hume's  Criminal  Laws,  vol.  f.  p.  42S.* 
A  yet  more  dreadful  case  was  that  (»f  Phill[»  Standfield,  tried 
upon  the  30th  November,  4687,  for  cursing  his  father,  (which,  by 
the  Scottish  law,  is  a  capital  crime,  Act  i€6l,  chap.  90,)  and  for 
tieing  accessory  to  his  murder.    Sir  James  Standfield,  the  de- 
ceased, was  a  person  of  melancholy  temperament ;  so  thai,  when 
bis  body  was  found,  in  a  pond  near  his  own  house  of  Newmilns,  he 
was  at  first  generally  supposed  to  have  drowned  himself.   But  the 
body  having  been  hasUly  buried,  a  re^iort  arose  that  he  had  been 
strangled  by  ruffians,  insfigated  by  his  son  Philip,  a  pru8igate 
youUi,  whom  he  had  disinherited  on  account  of  his  gross  debau- 
chery.   Upon  this  rumour  the  Privy  Coimcil  granted  warrant  to 
two  surgeons  of  character,  named  Crawford  and  Muirhead.  to  dig 
up  the  L)ody,  and  to  report  the  slate  in  which  tliey  should  find  it. 
Philip  was  present  on  this  occasion,  and  the  evidence  of  boUi 
{turgeons  bears  distinctly,  that  he  stood  for  some  time  at  a  distance 
from  the  body  of  his  parent;  but,  being  called  upon  to  assist  lu 
stretching  out  the  corpse,  be  put  his  hand  to  the  head,  when  the 

*  [  Ma  *«  Aachhidrane,  or  lbs  4yrdilf«  Tngedy,  *  written  by  Sir  W.  Srotl, 
In  1830.- Ed.  ] 
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This  ballad,  which  contains  some  verses  of  merit, 
was  taken  down  from  recitation  by  Mr.  William 
Laidlaw,  tenant  in  Traqnair-linowe/  It  contains  a 
legend,  which,  in  various  shapes,  is  current  in  Scot- 
land. I  remember  to  have  lieard  a  ballad,  in  which 
a  fiend  is  introduced  paying  his  addresses  to  a  beauti- 
ful maiden;  but,  disconcerted  by  the  holy  herbs 
which  she  wore  In  her  bosom,  makes  the  following 
lines  the  burden  of  his  courtship : — 

**  Gin  ye  vihh  to  be  leman  mine. 
Lay  aside  the  St.  John's  wort  and  the  ▼enraio.*' 

The  heroine  of  the  following  tale  was  unfortunate- 
ly without  any  similar  protection. 


'^  O  where  have  you  been,  my  long,  long  love. 
This  long  seven  years  and  more  ?  "— 

"  O  I'm  come  to  seek  my  former  vows 
Te  granted  me  before."^— 

*^0  hold  your  tongue  of  your  former  vows, 

For  they  will  breed  sad  strife; 
O  hold  your  tongue  of  your  former  vows. 

For  I  am  become  a  wife." 

He  turn'd  him  right  and  round  about, 


And  the  tear  blinded  bis  e«; 
^*I  wad  never  hae  trodden  on  Irish  gromid, 
If  it  had  not  been  for  thee. 

^'I  might  hae  had  a  king's  daughter, 

Far,  far  beyond  the  sea; 
I  might  have  had  a  king's  daughter. 

Had  it  not  been  for  love  o'  thee." — 

'*If  ye  might  have  had  a  king's  daughter, 

Yer  sell  ye  had  to  blame ; 
Ye  might  have  taken  the  king's  daughter. 

For  ye  kend  that  I  was  nane."— ^ 

''O  faulse  are  the  vows  of  womankind. 
But  fair  is  their  faulse  bodie; 

I  never  wad  hae  trodden  on  Irish  ground^ 
Had  it  not  been  for  love  o*  thee."— 

^^  If  I  was  to  leave  my  husband  dear. 

And  my  two  babes  also, 
O  what  have  you  to  take  me  to, 

If  with  you  I  sliould  go?" — 

'*I  hae  seven  ships  upon  the  sea, 
The  eighth  brought  me  to  land ; 

'  With  four-and-twentv  bold  mariners, 
And  music  on  every  hand." 

She  has  taken  up  her  two  little  babes, 
Kiss'd  them  baith  cheek  and  chin ; 


mootta  and  iiMtrtb  inslanUy  gushed  with  blood.  This  circnm- 
stance,  with  the  evident  syniptoina  of  terror  and  remorse  eihi- 
Mted  by  yoang  Standfield,  teem  to  liave  bad  considei^ble  weight 
with  tlie  jury,  and  are  thus  staled  in  ihe  Indiclmcnt :— '*That  is 
(the  deceased's)  nearest  relations  being  reqnired  to  lift  the  corpse 
into  the  coffin,  aHer  it  liad  been  inspected,  npon  the  said  Philip 
Standfield  touchliig  of  it,  {according  to  God*s  usual  mode  of 
ditcovering  mwder,)  it  bled  afresh  upon  the  said  Philip ;  and 
that  thereupon  he  let  the  body  fall,  and  Bed  from  it  in  the  greatest 
coostemation,  crying.  * LonI  have  mercy  upon  me!* "  The  pri- 
sQoer  was  fonnd  guilty  of  being  accessory  to  llie  murtler  of  his 
father,  although  there  was  little  more  than  strong  presumptions 
against  him.  It  is  irue,  he  was  at  the  same  lime  separately  con- 
victed of  the  disUnct  crimes  of  having  curved  bis  fiiiher,  and 
drunk  danmation  to  ihe  monarchy  and  hierarchy.  His  sentence, 
wbidi  was  to  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  and  hand  struck  off,  pre- 
▼ions  to  bis  being  banged,  was  executed  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
He  denied  the  murder  wiih  his  last  breath.  '*  It  is,"  says  a  con- 
temporary judge,  *'adark  case  of  divination,  to  be  remitted  to 
the  great  day,  whether  he  was  guilty  or  innocent.  Only  it  is  cer- 
tain be  was  a  bad  youth,  and  may  serve  as  a  beacon  to  all  profli- 
gate persons."— FotJHTiiNBiLL's  Decisions,  vol.  i.  p.  4S3. 

While  all  ranks  believed  alike  the  existence  of  these  prodigies, 
the  vulgar  were  contented  to  refer  ihem  to  the  Immediate  interfe- 
rence of  the  Deity,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  Gud'a  revenge  against 
murder.    But  those,  who,  while  they  had  overleaped  ihe  bounds 
of  sopcrsUtion,  were  still  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  mystic  philo- 
sophy, aiaongat  whom  we  must  reckon  many  of  Uie  medical 
practitioners,  endeavoured  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  secret  power  of  sympathy,  which  even  Bacon  did 
Bot  venture  to  dispute.    To  this  occult  agency  was  imputed  the 
care  of  woonds,  effected  by  applying  salves  and  powders,  not  to 
Um  wound  itself,  but  to  the  sword  or  dagger,  by  which  it  had 
been  Inflicted ;  a  course  of  treatment,  which,  wonderful  as  it  may 
>t  first  seem,  was  certainly  frequently  attended  with  signal  suo- 
This,  however,  was  attributed  to  magic,  and  those,  who 


'  Ttie  first  part  of  (be  process  was  to  wash  Ibe  wonod  clean,  and  bind  It  np 
M  IS  to  prpmoto  adhailon,  and  «aclu4s  tb«  air  Now,  Iboogb  the  rsuMdles, 
*llcr«afdt  ■|»piied  lo  ibe  sword,  could  hardly  promote  ae  deOraUa  an  Is- 


submltted  to  such  a  mode  of  cure,  were  refused  spiriuial  assistance. 

The  vulgar  continue  to  believe  firmly  in  the  phrnonienon  of 
the  murdered  corpse  bleeding  at  the  approach  of  Ihe  murderer. 
"Many  *'  ( 1  adept  the  words  of  an  ingenious  correspondent)  **  are 
the  proofs  advanced  in  confirmation  of  ihe  opinion,  against  tliose 
who  are  so  hardy  as  to  doubt  it ;  but  one,  in  particular,  as  it  is 
said  lo  have  happened  inMhis  place.  I  c<mnol  help  repealing. 

'*Two  young  men,  going  a-fisihing  in  the  river  Yarrow,  fell  out ; 
and  so  high  ran  the  quarrel,  that  the  one,  in  a  pasiion.  stabtied 
the  other  to  the  heart  with  a  fish-spear.  Astonished  at  the  rash 
act.  he  hesitated  whether  to  fly,  give  himself  up  to  justice,  or 
conceal  the  crime;  ami,  iu  the  end,  fixed  on  the  latter  expedient, 
burying  Ihe  body  of  his  friend  very  deep  in  the  sands.  As  the 
meeting  had  >)een  accidental,  he  was  never  suspected,  althongh  a 
visible  change  was  okMerved  in  his  behaviour,  from  gaiety  to  a 
settled  melancholy.  Time  passed  on  for  the  space  of  fifty  years,, 
when  a  smith,  fishing  near  the  same  place^  discovered  an  uncom* 
mon  and  curious  bone,  «  hich  lie  put  in  his  pocket,  and  anerwards 
showed  to  some  people  in  his  smithy.  The  murderer  being  pre- 
sent, now  an  old  white-headed  man,  leaning  on  his  staff,  desired  a 
sight  of  the  little  bone ;  but  how  horrible  was  the  issue !  no  sooner 
had  he  touched  it  than  it  streamed  with  purple  blood.  Being  told 
where  11  was  found,  he  confessed  the  crime,  was  condemned,  but 
was  prevented  by  death  frum  suffering  the  punishment  due  to  his 
offeuce. 

*'  Such  opinions,  though  reason  forbids  us  lo  believe  them,  a 
few  moments*  reflection  on  the  cause  of  their  origin  will  teach  us- 
to  revere.  Under  the  feudal  system  which  prevailed,  the  rights 
of  humanity  were  too  often  violated,  and  redress  very  hard  to  be 
procured ;  thus  an  awful  deference  lo  one  of  the  leading  attributes 
of  Omnipotence  begat  on  the  mind,  untutored  by  phiioaophy,  the- 
first  germ  of  these  supernatural  effects ;  which  was,  by  superal^ 
tious  xeal.  assisted,  perhaps,  by  a  few  instances  of  sodden  re^ 
morse,  magnified  into  evidence  of  indisputable  guilt.*' 

■  [**And  woman  wailing  for  her  Dxmon-Lover.'*— Colbiidge.} 

*  [See  a  note  on  the  Douglas  Tragedy,  onto.— Eo.] 

sue,  yet  ft  Is  evident  the  woand  stood  a  good  chance  of  beating  by  the  ope- 
ration of  nalore,  wblch,  I  believe,  medical  gentlemen  call  a  cure  by  the 
Aral  lotenlioa. 
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"  O  fair  ye  weel,  my  ain  two  babes, 
For  1*11  never  see  you  again." 

She  set  her  foot  upon  the  ship, 

No  mariners  could  she  behold  ; 
But  the  sails  were  o'  the  taffetie, 

And  the  masts  o'  the  beaten  gold. 

She  had  not  sail'd  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league  but  barely  three. 
When  dismal  grew  bis  countenance, 

And  drumlie  ■  grew  his  ee. 

The  masts  that  were  like  the  beaten  gold. 

Bent  not  on  the  heaving  seas ; 
But  the  sails,  that  were  o'  the  taffetie, 

Fiird  not  in  the  east  land  breeze. 

They  had  not  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league  but  barely  three. 
Until  she  espied  his  cloven  foot. 

And  she  wept  right  bitterlie. 

"  0  hold  your  tongue  of  your  weeping,"  says  he, 

**  Of  your  weeping  now  let  me  be; 
I  will  show  you  how  the  lilies  grow 

On  the  banks  of  Italy." — 

^^O  what  hills  are  yon,  yon  pleasant  hills, 
That  the  sun  shines  sweetly  on? " — 

**  0  yon  are  the  hills  of  heaven,"  he  said, 
'*  Where  you  will  never  win." — 

'^0  whaten  a  mountain  is  yon,"  shesaid» 
"  All  so  dreary  wi'  frost  and  snow  ?" — 

^'O  yon  is  the  mountain  of  hell,"  he  cried, 
"  Where  you  and  I  will  go." 

And  aye  when  she  turned  her  round  about. 

Aye  taller  he  seem'd  for  to  be; 
Until  that  the  tops  o'  that  gallant  ship 

Nae  taller  were  than  he. 

The  clouds  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  grew  loud, 

And  the  levin  filFd  her  ee; 
And  waesome  waiPd  the  snaw-white  sprites 

Upon  the  gurlie  sea. 

lie  strack  the  tap-mast  wi'  his  hand, 

The  fore-mast  wi'  his  knee ; 
And  he  brake  that  gallant  ship  in  twain. 

And  sank  her  in  the  sea.* 


story  be  real,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  detained 
by  sickness,  is  represented,  in  the  legend,  as  confined 
by  fairy  charms  in  an  enchanted  castle  situated  in  the 
sea.  The  ruins  of  ancient  edifices  are  still  visible  on 
the  summits  of  most  of  those  small  islands,  or  rather 
insulated  rocks,  which  lie  along  the  coast  of  Ayrshire 
and  Galloway ;  as  Ailsa  and  Big  Scaur. 

This  edition  of  the  ballad  is  composed  of  verses  se- 
lected from  three  MS.  copies,  and  two  obtained  from 
recitation.  Two  of  the  copies  are  in  Herd's  MS.; 
the  third  in  that  of  Mrs.  Brown  of  Falkland. 

A  fragment  of  the  original  song,  which  is  some- 
times denominated  Lord  Gregory,  or  Love  Gregory, 
was  published  in  Mr.  Herd's  Collection,  1774,  and, 
still  more  fully,  in  that  of  Laurie  and  Symington, 
1792.  The  story  has  been  celebrated  both  by  Bums^ 
and  Dr.  Wolcott. « 


THE  LASS  OF  LOCHROYAN. 

ROW  FIBST  rOBLISHED  I!l  A  PEIFCCT  STATB. 

Lodiroyan,  whence  this  ballad  probably  derives 
its  name,  lies  in  Galloway.    The  lover,  who,  if  the 


THE  LASS  OF  LOCHROYAN. 

^^0  wha  will  shoe  my  bonny  foot? 

And  wha  will  glove  my  hand  ? 
And  wha  will  lace  my  middle  jimp 

Wi'  a  lang,  lang  linen  band  ? 

'^O  wha  will  kame  my  yellow  hair, 
With  a  new-made  silver  kame  ? 

And  wha  will  father  my  young  son. 
Till  Lord  Gregory  come  hame  ?  " — 

'*  Thy  father  will  shoe  thy  bonny  foot. 
Thy  mother  will  glove  thy  hand. 

Thy  sister  will  lace  thy  middle  jimp, 
Till  Lord  Gregory  come  to  land. 

*^  Thy  brother  will  kame  thy  yellow  hair 
With  a  new-made  silver  kame. 

And  God  will  be  thy  bairn's  father 
Till  Lord  Gregory  come  hame." — 

^^  But  I  will  get  a  bonny  boat. 

And  I  will  sail  the  sea ; 
And  I  will  gang  to  Lord  Gregory, 

Since  he  canna  come  hame  to  me.'^ 

Syne  she's  gar'd  build  a  bonny  boat. 

To  sail  the  salt,  salt  sea ; 
The  sails  were  o'  the  light  green  silk. 

The  tows  <  0'  taffety. 

She  hadna  sailed  but  twenty  leagues,. 

But  twenty  leagues  and  three. 
When  she  met  wi'  a  rank  robber, 

And  a'  his  company. 

"  Now  whether  are  ye  the  queen  bersell, 
(For  so  ye  weel  might  be,) 


>  ^tfm/{e-Cloacled;dark. 

•  [Hr.  Uolberwell  printed,  In  4827,  some  verses  of  a  roder  edi- 
Uon  of  this  ballad  (p.  Ml) ,  and  Id  1828,  Hr.  Buchan  produced  a 
much  more  extended  copy,  ander  ihe  Ulle  of  **  James  Berries.'* 
See  his  1st  toI.  p.  215.  In  (his  edition,  the  lover  is  not  a  dxmon, 
bat  (be  ghost  of  James  Herries,  wbo  had  been  betrothed,  before 
a  sea  voyage,  to  **  Jeanie  Douglas/'  the  heroine.— Eo.] 

[»•  0  mirk,  mirk  U  thb  mldoight  boar, 


And  loud  (be  (empe«r<  roar ; 
A  waefa'  wanderer  seeks  thy  tower. 
Lord  Gregory,  ope  tby  door,*^  etc. 

CvBBiBS  0«m«,  TOL It. ] 

4  [  "Ab  I  ope.  Lord  Gregory,  thy  door, 

A  mldnlgbt  wanderer  sighs,*'  etc. 

Peter  Pindar^a  song  was  wrilten  before  Barns'i.— Bd.} 
<  TYnm— Ropes. 
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Or  are  ye  the  Lass  of  Lochroyan, 
Seekin'  Lord  Gregory  ?  "— 

*<  0  I  ain  neither  the  queen,'*  she  said, 

"  Nor  sic  I  seem  to  be ; 
Bdt  I  am  the  Lass  of  Lochroyan, 

Seekin'  Lord  Gregory."— 

"0  see  na  thou  yon  bonny  bower, 

It's  a'  cover'd  o'er  wi'  tin  ? 
When  thou  hast  sail'd  it  round  about, 

Lord  Gregory  is  within." 

And  when  she  saw  the  stately  tower 

Shining  sae  clear  and  bright, 
Whilk  stood  aboon  the  jawing '  wave, 

Built  on  a  rock  of  height ; 

Says— '^  Row  the  boat,  my  mariners, 

And  bring  me  to  the  land ! 
For  yonder  I  see  my  love*s  castle 

Qose  by  the  salt-sea  strand." 

She  sail'd  it  round,  and  sail'd  it  round; 

And  loud,  loud  cried  she — 
^'Now  break,  now  break,  ye  fairy  charms. 

And  set  my  true  love  free ! " 

She's  ta'en  her  young  son  in  her  arms, 

And  to  the  door  she's  gane : 
And  long  she  knock'd,  and  sair  she  ca'd. 

But  answer  got  she  nane. 

''Oopen  the  door.  Lord  Gregory! 

0  open  and  let  me  in ! 
For  the  wind  blaws  through  my  yellow  hair, 

And  the  rain  draps  o'er  my  chin." — 

'^Awa,  awa,  ye  ill  woman  1 

Te're  no  come  here  for  good! 
Te're  but  some  witch  or  wii  warlock, 

Or  mermaid  o'  the  flood." — 

"I am  neither  witch,  nor  wil  warlock, 

Nor  mermaid  o'  the  sea ;    * 
But  I  am  Annie  of  Lochroyan ; 

0  open  the  door  to  me! " — 

*^Gin  thou  be  Annie  of  Lochroyan, 

(As  I  trow  thou  binna  she,) 
Now  tell  me  some  o'  the  love  tokens 

That  past  between  thee  and  me." — 

**0  dinna  ye  mind.  Lord  Gregory, 

As  we  sat  at  the  wine. 
We  changed  the  rings  frae  our  fingers, 

And  I  can  show  thee  thine? 

**0  yours  was  gude,  and  gude  enough. 

But  aye  the  best  was  mine ; 
For  yours  was  o'  the  gude  red  gowd, 

Bat  mine  o'  the  diamond  line. 
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And  has  na  thou  mind,  Lord  Gregory, 
As  we  sat  on  the  hill, 


Thou  twin'd  me  o'  my  noaidenheid 
Right  sair  against  my  will? 

"  Now,  open  the  door,  Lord  Gregory ! 

Open  the  door,  I  pray ! 
For  thy  young  son  is  in  my  arms. 

And  will  be  dead  ere  day." — 

''  If  thou  be  the  lass  of  Lochroyan, 

(As  I  kenna  thou  be,) 
Tell  me  some  mair  o'  the  love  tokens 

Past  between  me  and  thee." 

Fair  Annie  turn'd  her  round  about — 

^*  Weel !  since  that  it  be  sae, 
May  never  a  woman  that  has  borne  a  son, 

Hae  a  heart  sae  fou  o'  wae! 

'^  Take  down,  take  down,  that  mast  o'  gdwd  I 

Set  up  a  mast  o'  tree ! 
It  disna  become  a  forsaken  lady 

To  sail  sae  royallie." 

When  the  cock  had  crawn,  andthe  day  did  dawn. 

And  the  sun  began  to  peep. 
Then  up  and  raise  him  Lord  Gregory, 

And  sair,  sair  did  he  weep. 

'^  Oh  I  hae  dreara'd  a  dream,  mother, 

I  wish  it  may  prove  true! 
That  the  bonny  Lass  of  Lochroyan 

Was  at  the  yate  e'en  now. 

'^0  1  hae  dream'd  a  dream,  mother. 

The  thought  o't  gars  me  greet ! 
That  fair  Annie  o'  Lochroyan 

Lay  cauld  dead  at  my  feet."— 

**  Gin  it  be  for  Annie  of  Lochroyan 

That  ye  make  a'  this  din. 
She  stood  a'  last  night  at  your  door. 

But  I  true  she  wan  na  in." — 

^^  0  wae  betide  ye,  ill  woman ! 

An  ill  deid  may  ye  die! 
That  wadna  open  the  door  to  her. 

Nor  yet  wad  waken  me." 

O  he's  gane  down  to  yon  shore  side 

As  fast  as  he  could  fare; 
He  saw  fair  Annie  in  the  boat, 

But  the  wind  it  toss'd  her  sair. 

^*  And  hey,  Annie,  and  how,  Annie! 

0  Annie,  winna  ye  bide ! " 
But  aye  the  mair  he  cried  Annie, 

The  braider  grew  the  tide. 

^^  And  hey,  Annie,  and  how,  Annie ! 

Dear  Annie,  speak  to  me  I " 
But  aye  the  louder  he  cried  Annie, 

The  louder  roar'd  the  sea. 

The  wind  blew  loud,  the  sea  grew  rough. 
And  dash'd  the  boat  on  shore; 


/aiffiny— Dashing. 
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Fair  Annie  floated  through  the  fiaera, 
But  the  babie  rose  no  more. 

Lord  Gregory  tore  his  yellow  hair, 

And  made  a  heavy  moan; 
Fair  Annie's  corpse  lay  at  his  feet, 

Her  bonny  young  son  was  gone. 

0  cherry,  cherry  was  her  cheek, 
And  gowden  was  her  hair; 

But  clay-cold  were  her  rosy  lips — 
Nae  spark  o^  life  was  there. 

And  first  he  kiss*d  her  cherry  cheek. 
And  syne  he  kiss*d  her  chin. 

And  syne  he  kissM  her  rosy  lips — 
There  was  nae  breath  within. 

*^  O  wae  betide  my  cruel  mother ! 

An  ill  death  may  she  die! 
She  turnM  my  true  love  frae  my  door, 

Wha  came  sae  far  to  me. 

^0  wae  betide  my  cruel  mother  I 

An  ill  death  may  she  diel 
She  tum'd  fair  Annie  frae  my  door, 

Wha  died  for  love  o*  me." 


ROSE  THE  RED  AND  WHITE  LILLY. 


HBTEI   ICrOBB  POBLURBO. 


This  legendary  tale  is  given  chiefly  from  Mrs. 
Brown's  MS.  Accordingly,  many  of  the  rhymes 
arise  from  the  northern  mode  of  pronunciation ;  as 
dee  for  do,  and  the  like. — Perhaps  the  ballad  may 
have  originally  related  to  the  history  of  the  cele- 
brated Robin  Hood,  as  mention  is  made  of  Barnis- 
dale,  his  favourite  abode.' 


O  Rose  the  Red,  and  White  Lilly, 

Their  mother  deir  was  dead; 
And  their  father  has  married  an  ill  woman, 

Wish*d  them  twa  little  guid. 

But  she  had  twa  as  gallant  sons 

As  ever  brake  mnn*8  bread ; 
And  the  tane  o'  them  lo*ed  her,  White  Lilly, 

And  the  tother  Rose  the  Red. 

0  bigged  hae  they  a  bigly  hour, 

Fast  by  the  roaring  strand; 
And  there  was  mair  mirth  in  the  ladyes'  hour, 

Nor  in  a*  their  father's  land. 

But  out  and  spak  their  step-mother, 
As  she  stood  a  little  forbyi 


''  I  hope  to  live  and  play  the  prank. 
Sail  gar  your  loud  sang  lie." 

She's  caird  upon  her  eldest  son; 

"  Cum  here,  my  son,  to  me : 
It  fears  me  sair,  my  Bauld  Arthur, 

That  ye  maun  sail  the  sea." — 

^'  Gin  sae  it  maun  be,  my  deir  mother. 

Your  bidding  I  maun  dee; 
But  be  never  waur  to  Rose  the  Red, 

Than  ye  hae  been  to  me." 

She's  call'd  upon  her  youngest  son; 

^^  Cum  here,  my  son,  to  me : 
It  fears  me  sair,  my  Brown  Robin, 

That  ye  maun  sail  the  sea." — 

"Gin  it  fear  ye  sair,  my  mother  deir, 

Your  bidding  I  sail  dee ; 
But,  be  never  waur  to  White  Lilly, 

Than  ye  hae  been  to  me." — 

"  Now  baud  your  tongues,  ye  foolish  boys! 

For  small  sail  be  their  part : 
They  ne'er  again  sail  see  your  face. 

Gin  their  very  hearts  suld  break.** 

Sae  Bauld  Arthur's  gane  to  our  King's  court. 

His  hie  chamberlain  to  be ; 
But  Brown  Robin,  he  has  slain  a  knight. 

And  to  grene-wood  he  did  flee. 

When  Rose  the  Red,  and  White  Lilly, 
Saw  their  twa  loves  were  gane, 

Sune  did  they  drop  the  loud,  loud  sang. 
Took  up  the  still  mourning. 

And  out  then  spake  her  White  Lilly; 

**•  My  sister,  we'll  be  gane : 
Why  suld  we  stay  in  Barnisdale, 

To  mourn  our  hour  within  ?  " 

O  cutted  hae  they  their  green  cloathing, 

A  little  abune  their  knee ; 
And  sae  hae  they  their  yellow  hair, 

A  little  abune  their  bree."* 

And  left  hae  they  that  bonny  hour, 

To  cross  the  raging  sea ; 
And  they  hae  ta'en  to  a  holy  chapel. 

Was  christened  by  Our  Ladye. 

And  they  hae  changed  their  twa  names, 

Sae  far  frae  ony  toun ; 
And  the  tane  o'  them's  bight  Sweet  Willie, 

And  the  tother's  Rouge  the  Rounde. 

Between  the  twa  a  promise  is, 
And  they  hae  sworn  it  to  fulfil ; 

Whenever  the  tane  blew  a  bugle-horn, 
The  tother  suld  cum  her  till. 


<  [Mr.  KInloch  has  published  {Ancient  Ballads,  I8S7,  p.  59)  a 
coriooii  ballad,  entiUed,  '*  The  Wedding  ofRobUi  Hood  and  LltUe 
John,*'  which  had  not  before  appeared  in  print;  and  which  siu- 
taina  Sir  Walter  Scott's  conjecture  as  to  the  tme  hero  of  *'  Rose 
the  Red  and  White  Lilly.*'  In  Mr.  Bochan's  edition  of  **Ro8e 
the  Red,"  etc.,  printed  In  ISSS,  the  name  of  Robin  Hood  occurs 


also :  but  (his  is  only  a  ynlgariied  and  mean  tramfcnnatfo 
the  baUad  In  ttie  texL^Bo.] 

'  [ ''  And  tber  has  kilt  Uielr  gay  claitblng 

A  liuie  bslow  tlieir  knce- 
ADd  tber  are  od  to  ^ade  greenwood, 
Cl(  Robin  nood  tbey  aee/*— Iiulooi,  p.  71 .1 
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Sweet  WSlly*8  gane  to  the  King's  court. 

Her  true  love  for  to  see ; 
And  Rouge  the  Rounde  to  gude  greue-wood, 

Brown  Robin's  roan  to  be. 

O  it  fell  anes,  upon  a  tyme. 

They  putted  at  the  stane ; 
And  seven  foot  ayont  them  a*, 

Brown  Robin's  gar'd  it  gang. 

She  lifted  the  heavy  puttiag-stane. 

And  gave  a  sad  ^^  O  hon  I " 
Then  out  bespake  him,  Brown  Robin, 

**  But  that's  a  woman's  moan ! " — 

^^  O  kent  ye  by  my  rosy  lips  ? 

Or  by  my  yellow  hair  ? 
Or  kent  ye  by  my  milk-white  breast, 

Te  never  yet  saw  bare?" — 

**  I  kent  na  by  your  rosy  lips, 

Nor  by  your  yellow  hair ; 
Bat,  cum  to  your  hour  whaever  likes, 

They'll  6nd  a  ladye  there."—' 

^*0  gin  ye  cum  my  hour  within, 

Through  fraud,  deceit,  or  guile; 
Wi'  this  same  brand,  that's  in  my  hand, 

Ivow  I  will  thee  kill."— 

"Tet  durst  I  cum  into  your  hour. 

And  ask  nae  leave,"  quo'  he ; 
**  And  wi'  this  same  brand,  that's  in  my  hand, 

Wave  danger  back  on  thee." 

About  the  dead  hour  o'  the  night, 

The  ladye's  hour  was  broken  ; 
And,  about  the  first  lumr  o'  the  day. 

The  tair  knave  bairn  was  gotten. 

When  days  were  gane  and  months  were  come. 

The  ladye  was  sad  and  wan ; 
Aod  aye  she  cried  for  a  hour  woman, 

For  to  wait  her  upon. 

Then  up  and  spake  him.  Brown  Robin, 
**  And  what  needs  this  ?  "  quo'  he ; 

'*  Or  what  can  woman  do  for  you, 
That  eanna  be  done  by  me  ?  " — 

*'  Twas  never  my  mother's  fashion,"  she  said, 

*'  Nor  shall  it  e'er  be  mine, 
Tbat  belted  knights  should  e'er  remain 

While  ladyes  dree'd  their  pain. 

^  Bat  gin  ye  take  that  bugle-horn, 

And  wind  a  blast  sae  shrill, 
Ihae  a  brother  in  yonder  court 

Will  come  me  quickly  till." — 

''  0  gio  ye  hae  a  brother  on  earth, 
That  ye  lo'e  mair  than  me, 


**  [Tbtn  op  teapak  Vkm  loMa  Hood, 

if  be  to  iheo  drew  near, 
MnneMl  or  bof  to  carry  the  bowt, 
Two  ladloi  wo've  gM  hen.*  "-Wnutca,  p.  73. 


Ye  may  blow  the  horn  yoorsell,"  he  says, 
^^  For  a  blast  I  winna  gie." 

She's  ta'en  the  bugle  in  her  hand, 
And  blawn  baith  loud  and  shrill ; 

Sweet  William  started  at  the  sound. 
And  came  her  quickly  till. 

O  up  and  starts  him,  Brown  Robin, 

And  swore  by  Our  Ladye, 
^*  No  man  shall  come  into  this  hour. 

But  first  maun  fight  wi'  me." 

O  they  hae  fought  the  wood  within, 
Till  the  sun  was  going  down ; 

And  drops  o*  blood,  frae  Rose  the  Red» 
Came  pouring  to  the  ground. 

She  leant  her  back  against  an  aik. 

Said— ^'  Robin,  let  me  be ; 
For  it  is  a  ladye,  bred  and  born, 

That  has  fought  this  day  wi'  thee." 

0  seven  foot  he  started  back. 
Cried — *'  Alas  and  woe  is  me ! 

For  I  wished  never,  in  all  my  life, 
A  woman's  bluid  to  see : 
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And  that  all  for  the  knightly  vow 
I  swore  to  Our  Ladye : 
But  mair  for  the  sake  o'  ae  fair  maid, 
Whose  name  was  White  Lilly." 

Then  out  and  spake  her.  Rouge  the  Rounde, 

And  leugh  right  hertiiie, 
^^  She  has  been  wi'  ye  this  year  and  mair. 

Though  ye  wistna  it  was  she." 

Now  word  is  gane  through  all  the  land. 

Before  a  month  was  gane. 
That  a  forester's  page,  in  gude  grene-wood. 

Had  born  a  bonny  son. 

The  marvel  gaed  to  the  King's  court. 

And  to  the  King  himsell ; 
^^  Now,  by  my  fae,"  the  King  did  say, 

^'  The  like  was  never  heard  tell ! " 

Then  out  and  ^ke  him,  Bauld  Arthur, 

And  laugh'd  right  loud  and  hie— 
^'  I  trow  some  may  has  plaid  the  lown,  ■ 

And  fled  her  ain  countrie." — 

^'  Bring  me  my  stdd  1 "  the  King  can  say; 

^^  My  bow  and  arrows  keen ; 
And  I'll  gae  hunt  in  yonder  wood, 

And  see  what's  to  be  seen." — 

*^  Gin  it  please  your  grace,"  quo'  Bauld  Arthur, 

**'  My  liege,  I'll  gang  you  wi'. 
And  see  gin  I  can  meet  a  bonny  page. 

That's  stray'd  awa  firae  roe." 


**  So  itaey  bad  not  lioea  ia  gude  green-wood,  ; 

A  twalmootb  aod  a  day,  "^ 

Till  aogle  ROOD  waa  as  big  wr  tMlro, 

Am  ooy  lady  eoald  ga&'*~E».] 

>  i:4iiim^Rogae. 
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And  they  hae  chased  in  gude  grene-wood, 

The  buck  but  and  the  rae. 
Till  they  drew  near  Brown  Robin*s  hour, 

About  the  close  o'  day. 

Then  out  an*  spake  the  King  himsell, 

Says — *'  Arthur,  look  and  see. 
Gin  yon  be  not  your  favourite  page, 

That  leans  against  yon  tree." 

0  Arthur's  ta'en  a  bugle-horn, 
And  blawn  a  blast  sae  shrill ; 

Sweet  Willie  started  to  her  feet, 
And  ran  him  quickly  till. 

"  O  wanted  ye  your  meal,  Willie, 

Or  wanted  ye  your  fee? 
Or  gat  ye  e'er  an  angry  word. 

That  yse  ran  awa  frae  me?  "— 

''  I  wanted  nought,  my  master  dear ; 
To  me  ye  aye  was  good : 

1  cam  to  see  my  ae  brother. 

That  wons  in  this  grene-wood." 

Then  out  bespake  the  King  again, — 

'*  My  boy,  now  tell  to  me, 
Who  dwells  into  yon  bigly  hour. 

Beneath  yon  green  aik  tree  ?  " 

"  O  pardon  me,"  said  Sweet  Willy, 
"  My  liege,  I  darena  tell ; 
And  gangna  near  yon  Outlaw's  hour. 
For  fear  they  suld  you  kill."— 

**  0  baud  your  tongue,  my  bonny  boy ! 

For  I  winna  be  said  nay ; 
But  I  will  gang  yon  hour  within. 

Betide  me  weal  or  wae." 

They  have  lighted  frae  their  milk-white  steids. 

And  saftlie  entered  in ; 
And  there  they  saw  her,  White  Lilly, 

Nursing  her  bonny  young  son. 

'^  Now,  by  the  mass,''  the  King  he  said, 

'^  This  is  a  comely  sight ; 
I  trow,  instead  of  a  forester's  man. 

This  is  a  ladye  bright  I " 

O  out  and  spake  her.  Rose  the  Red, 

And  fell  low  on  her  knee : 
'^  0  pardon  us,  my  gracious  liege, 

And  our  story  I'll  tell  thee. 

^*  Our  father  is  a  wealthy  lord. 

Lives  into  Barnisdale ; 
But  we  had  a  wicked  step-mother. 

That  wrought  us  meikle  bale. 

^'  Yet  had  she  twa  as  fu'  fair  sons, 
As  e'er  the  sun  did  see ; 


And  the  tane  o'  them  lo'ed  my  sister  deir. 
And  the  tother  said  he  lo'ed  me."— 

« 

Then  out  and  cried  him,  Bauld  Arthur, 
As  by  the  King  he  stood, — 
Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  body, 
This  suld  be  Rose  the  Red ! " 
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The  King  has  sent  for  robes  o'  green. 

And  girdles  o'  shining  gold  ; 
And  sae  sune  have  the  ladyes  busked  themselves, 

Sae  glorious  to  behold. 

Then  in  and  came  him.  Brown  Robin, 

Frae  hunting  o'  the  King's  deer, 
But  when  he  saw  the  King  himsell. 

He  started  back  for  fear. 

The  King  has  ta'en  Robin  by  the  hand. 

And  bade  him  nothing  dread. 
But  quit  for  aye  the  gude  grene-wood. 

And  come  to  the  court  wi'  speed. 

The  King  has  ta'en  White  Lilly's  son, 

And  set  him  on  his  knee ; 
Says—*'  Gin  ye  live  to  wield  a  brand, 

My  bowman  thou  sail  be." 

Then  they  have  ta'en  them  to  the  holy  chapelle, 

And  there  had  fair  wedding  ; 
And  when  they  cam  to  the  King's  court, 

For  joy  the  bells  did  ring.' 


PAUSE  FOODRAGE. 


RITBB  lirOKB   POBUMBD. 


This  ballad  has  been  popular  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  chiefly  given  from  Mrs.  Brown  of  Falk- 
land's MSS. — ^The  expression, 

'*  The  boy  stared  wild  like  a  gray  gost-hawli,*'  yer$0  51 , 

Strongly  resembles  that  in  Hardyknute, 

*'None  e*en  like  gray  goss-hawk  stared  wild ;  ** 

a  circumstance  which  led  the  Editor  to  make  the 
strictest  enquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  song. 
But  every  doubt  was  removed  by  the  evidence  of  a 
lady  of  high  rank,  *  who  not  only  recollected  the 
ballad,  as  having  amused  her  infancy,  but  could  re- 
peat many  of  the  verses,  particularly  those  beautiful 
stanzas  from  the  20th  to  the  25th.  The  Editor  is 
therefore  compelled  to  believe,  that  the  author  of  Ear- 
dyknute  copied  the  old  ballad ;  if  the  coincidence  be 
not  altogether  accidental. 

T4ie  King  Easter  and  King  Wester  of  the  ballad 
were  probably  petty  princes  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland.    In  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  an 


[The  bal5d  In  Klnloch  ends  thus  t 

*^  Tbfl  Uoe  waa  wedded  to  Robia  Hood, 
And  tbe  other  to  Utile  lobn; 


And  U  was  avowing  to  tbeir  atepmntho' 
Tbat  garr'd  them  leave  their  hame/*— p.  7S.— Ed.] 

*  [The  late  Lady  Douglas  of  Dooglas,  sister  to  Henry  Doke  of 
Baocleach.— Eo.] 
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ancient  romance  is  mentioned,  under  the  title, ''  How 
the  King  of  Eitmureland  married  the  King's  daughter 
of  Westmureland,"  which  may  possibly  be  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  beautiful  legend  of  King  Estmere,  in  the 
Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  62, 4th 
edit.'  From  this  it  may  be  conjectured,  with  some 
degree  of  plausibility,  that  the  independent  kingdoms 
of  the  east  and  west  coast  were,  at  an  early  period, 
thus  denominated,  according  to  the  Saxon  mode  of 
naming  districts  from  their  relative  positions,  as 
Essex,  Wessex,  Sussex.  But  the  geography  of  the 
metrical  romances  sets  all  systems  at  defiance ;  and, 
in  some  of  these,  as  Clariodus  and  Meliades,  Est- 
mureland  undoubtedly  signifies  the  land  of  the  Eas- 
terling5,.or  the  Flemish  provinces  at  which  vessels 
arrived  in  three  days  from  England,  and  to  which 
they  are  represented  as  exporting  wool. — Vide  Notes 
on  Kempion,  post. 


FAUSE  FOODRAGE. 

Ring  Easter  has  courted  her  for  her  lands, 

King  Wester  for  her  fee. 
King  Honour  for  her  comely  face, 

And  for  her  fair  bodie. 

They  had  not  been  four  months  married, 

As  1  have  heard  them  tell. 
Until  the  nobles  of  the  land 

Against  them  did  rebel. 

And  they  cast  kevils  •  them  amang, 

And  kevils  them  between ; 
And  they  cast  kevils  them  amang, 

Wha  suld  gae  kill  the  king. 

O,  some  said  yea,  and  some  said  nay. 

Their  words  did  not  agree; 
Till  up  and  got  him,  Fause  Foodrage, 

And  swore  it  suld  be  he. 

When  bells  were  rung,  and  mass  was  sung, 

And  a'  men  bound  to  bed. 
King  Honour  and  his  gay  ladye 

In  a  high  chamber  were  laid. 

Then  up  and  raise  him,  Fause  Foodrage, 


When  a' were  fast  asleep. 
And  slew  the  porter  in  his  lodge, 
That  watch  and  ward  did  keep. 

0  four  and  twenty  silver  keys 

Hang  hie  upon  a  pin ; 
And  aye,  as  ae  door  he  did  unlock, 

He  has  fastened  it  him  behind. 

Then  up  and  raise  him,  King  Honour, 
Says—"  What  means  a'  this  din  ? 

Or  what's  the  matter,  Fause  Foodrage, 
Or  wha  has  loot  you  in  ? " — 

"  0  ye  my  errand  weel  sail  learn,     • 

Before  that  I  depart."— 
Then  drew  a  knife,  baith  lang  and  sharp. 

And  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

Then  up  and  got  the  Queen  hersell. 
And  fell  low  down  on  her  knee. 

"  0  spare  my  life,  now,  Fause  Foodrage  I 
For  I  never  injured  thee. 

"  0  spare  my  life,  now,  Fause  Foodrage ! 

Until  I  lighter  be! 
And  see  gin  it  be  lad  or  lass. 

King  Honour  has  left  me  wi'."— 

'*  0  gin  it  be  a  lass,"  he  says, 

"Weel  nursed  it  sail  be; 
But  gin  it  be  a  lad  bairn. 

He  sail  be  hanged  hie. 

"  I  winna  spare  for  his  tender  age. 

Nor  yet  for  his  hie  hie  kin ; 
But  soon  as  e*er  he  born  is, 

He  sail  mount  the  gallows  pin."— 

O  four-and-twenty  valiant  knights 
Were  set  the  Queen  to  guard ; 

And  four  stood  aye  at  her  hour  door. 
To  keep  both  watch  and  ward. 

But  when  the  time  drew  near  an  end, 

That  she  suld  lighter  be. 
She  cast  about  to  find  a  wile. 

To  set  her  body  free. 

O  she  has  birled  these  merry  young  men 
With  the  ale  but  and  the  wine, 


*  Od  tbii  fol^ect  I  have,  itince  publicaUoD  of  the  first  edition, 
been  bTOured  witti  the  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Ritson,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  above  expressed  s— 

'*EstmareIand  and  Wextmureland  hare  no  sort  of  relation  to 

Horthnmherland  and  Westmoreland.     The  former  was  never 

ailed  Eastmoreland,  nor  were  there  ever  any  kings  of  West- 

uorelaod ;  nnless  we  admit  the  anihority  of  an  old  rhyme,  cited 

bf  Usher :—  • 

*  Here  the  Hog  Westmer 

Slow  tbeUng  Eothlnger/ 

**There  is,  Ukewlse.  a  'King  EsUnere  of  Spate,'  ta  one  of 
Percy's  ballads. 

"In  the  old  metrical  romance  of  Kyng  Bom,  or  JTom  child, 
^  find  both  Westnesse  and  Estnesse ;  and  it  Is  somewhat  sin- 
SBlir,  that  two  places,  so  called,  actually  exist  in  Yorkshire  at 
^  <lay.  Bnt  nest^  in  that  quarter,  is  the  name  gtren  to  an  inlet 
^  a  river.   There  la,  however,  great  confnaloo  in  this  poem, 


as  Bom  Is  called  king  someUmes  of  one  country,  and  sometimes 
of  the  other.  In  the  French  original,  Westlr  is  said  to  have  been 
the  old  name  of  Hlrland  or  Ireland ;  which,  occasionally  at  least. 
Is  called  Westnesse,  in  the  transIatioBi  In  which  Britain  la  named 
Sndene ;  but  lierc,  again,  it  is  inconsistent  aud  conhised. 

**  It  Is,  at  any  rate,  highly  probable,  Uiat  the  story,  cited  In  the 
Complaynt  of  Scotland,  was  a  romance  of  K(n^  Hom,  whether 
prose  or  verse;  and,  consequently,  that  Estmnreland  and  West- 
mureland  should  there  mean  England  and  Ireland;  though  it  Is 
possible  that  no  other  instance  can  be  found  ot  these  two  namea 
occurring  with  the  same  sense." 

*  iCe9</s->Lols.  Both  words  originally  meant  only  a  portion, 
or  share  of  any  thing.— Leges  Burgorum,  cap.  89,  dt  lot,  cuL,  or 
kaoiL  Statuta  Gilda,  cap.  20.  WuUiu  emat  lanam,  etc,  nisi 
fuerit  eonfraler  Gildas,  etc.  Neque  lot  neque  cavil  habeat  ewn 
aliquo  eonfiatre  nostro.  In  boUi  thcae  laws,  lot  and  cavil  signify 
arsbarete  trade. 
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Until  they  were  a'  deadly  drank 
As  any  wild-wood  swine. 

"  O  narrow,  narrow  is  this  window, 

And  big,  big  am  I  grown ! " — 
Tet  through  the  might  of  Our  Ladye, 

Out  at  it  she  is  gone. 

She  wander'd  up,  she  wander'd  down, 

She  wander*d  out  and  in ; 
And,  at  last,  into  the  very  swine's  stythe, 

The  Queen  brought  forth  a  son. 

Then  they  cast  kevils  them  amang, 
Which  suld  gae  seek  the  Queen ; 

And  the  kevil  fell  upon  Wise  William, 
And  he  sent  his  wife  for  him. 

O  when  she  saw  Wise  William's  wife, 

The  Queen  fell  on  her  knee : 
'<  Win  up,  win  up,  madam ! "  she  says: 

"  What  needs  this  cburtesie  ?  "— 

*'  O  out  o'  this  I  winna  rise, 

Till  a  boon  ye  grant  to  me ; 
To  change  your  lass  for  this  lad  bairn. 

King  Honour  left  me  wi'. 

'^  And  ye  maun  learn  my  gay  goss-hawk 

Right  weel  to  breast  a  steed ; 
And  I  sail  learn  your  turtle  dow ' 

As  weel  to  write  and  read. 

*^  And  ye  maun  learn  my  gay  goss-hawk 

To  wield  both  bow  and  brand ; 
And  1  sail  learn  your  turtle  dow 

To  lay  gowd  *  wi'  her  hand. 

'*  At  kirk  and  market  when  we  meet, 

We'll  dare  make  nae  awowe. 
But—*  Dame,  how  does  my  gay  goss-hawk  ? '  * 

^Madame,  how  does  my  dow ? ' " 

When  days  were  gane,  and  years  came  on. 

Wise  William  he  thought  lang; 
And  he  has  ta'en  King  Honour's  son 

A-hunting  for  to  gang. 

It  sae  fell  out,  at  this  hunting, 

UpoA  a  simmer's  day, 
That  they  came  by  a  fair  castell. 

Stood  on  a  sunny  brae. 

'*  O  dinna  ye  see  that  bonny  casteli, 

Wi'  halls  and  towers  sae  fair  ? 
Gin  ilka  man  had  back  his  ain, 

.  Of  it  you  suld  be  heir."^ 


<*  How  I  said  be  heir  of  that  castdl, 

In  sooth,  I  canna  see ; 
For  it  belangs  to  Faase  Foodrage, 

And  he  is  na  kin  to  me."-— 

'*  0  gin  ye  suld  kill  him,  Pause  Foodrage, 
You  would  do  but  what  was  right ; 

For  I  wot  he  kill'd  your  father  dear. 
Or  ever  ye  saw  the  light. 

'*  And  gin  ye  suld  kill  him,  Fause  Foodrage, 
There  is  no  man  durst  you  blame ; 

For  he  keeps  your  mother  a  prisoner, 
And  she  darna  take  ye  hame." — 

The  boy  stared  wild  like  a  gray  goss-hawk ; 

Says—"  What  may  a'  this  mean  ?"— 
*'  My  boy,  ye  are  King  Honour's  son. 

And  your  mother's  our  lawful  Queen."— 

'*  0  gin  I  be  King  Honour's  son. 

By  Our  Ladye  I  swear, 
This  night  I  will  that  traitor  slay, 

And  relieve  my  mother  dear! " — 

He  has  set  his  bent  bow  to  his  breast, 

And  leaped  the  castdl  wa' ; 
And  soon  he  has  seized  on  Fause  Foodrage* 

Wha  loud  for  help  'gan  ca'. 

'*  0  baud  ypur  tongue,  now,  Fause  Foodrage, 

Frae  me  ye  shanna  flee ; " — 
Syne  pierced  him  through  the  fause,  fause  heart. 

And  set  his  mother  free. 

And  he  has  rewarded  Wise  William, 

Wi'  the  best  half  of <his  land ; 
And  sae  has  he  the  turtle  dow, 

Wi'  the  truth  o'  his  right  hand. 


KEMPION. 


RBTBB    IVOBI  POBUflCD. 


The  tale  of  Kempion  seems,  from  the  names  of  the 
personages,  and  the  nature  of  the  adventure,  to  have 
been  an  old  metrical  romance,  degraded  into  a  ballad, 
by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  corruption  of  reciters. 
The  change  in  the  structure  of  the  last  verses,  from 
the  common  ballad  stanzas,  to  that  which  is  proper 
to  the  metrical  romance,  adds  force  to  this  conjec- 
ture. 

Such  transformations,  as  the  song  narrates,  are 
common  in  the  annals  of  chivalry.    In  the  25th  and 


*  Ddo— Dove.  «  roygoirii— To  embroider  in' sold. 

>  ^l8  meUpliorical  laoffiage  wu  customary  among  the  norUi- 
ern  naUona.  In  MfS,  Klog  AdeteteiB  aent  ab  embaacy  to  llarald 
Harfigerf  King  of  Norway,  the  chief  of  .which  presented  thai 
prince,  with  an  elegant  sword,  ornamented  with  precioos  stones. 
As  It  was  presented  by  the  point,  the  Norwegian  chief,  In  receiv- 
ing it,  ynwarily  laid  hoM  of  the  bilt.  The  English  ambassador 
declared,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  that  he  accepted  (he  act  as  a 
deed  of  homage ;  for  touching  the  hilt  of  a  warrior's  sword  was 
regarded  as  an  ackuowledgmenl  of  sabjection.  The  Norwegian 
prince,  resolving  to  circumvent  his  rival  by  a  ainilar  arfyice, 


suppressed  his  resentment,  and  aent,  nest  summer,  an  embassy  to 
Adelstein,  the  chief  of  which  presented  Haco,  the  son  of  Barald, 
to  the  English -prince;  and,  placing  him  on  his  knees,  made  the 
following  declaration  t— **  ffaraldut,  Normanm-um  Rex,  amiee 
U  saiuiati  allMunqoe  hanc  aveiii  bene  ifuiitutam  miff  it,  sif^sie 
meiius  deinceps  erudias,  posiulat."  The  king  received  young 
Uacoon  his  knees;  which  the  Norwegian  ambassador  Immedi- 
ately accepted,  in  the  name  of  bis  master,  as  a  declaraUon  of  infe> 
riority ;  according  to  the  proverli,  **/<  minor  semper  kabelwr, 
qui  alUriuM  filium  ecitiaif."— Pontoppidani  Vesllsjia  Danor., 
vol.  U.  p.  €7. 


MINSTRELSY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  BOBINBR. 


96th  cantos  of  the  second  book  of  ibe  Orlando  Ina- 
Morolo,  the  Paladio,  BrandimarU,  after  surmount- 
ing many  obstacles,  penetrates  into  the  recesses  of 
an  enchanted  palace.  Here  he  finds  a  fair  damsel, 
seated  upon  a  tomb,  who  announces  to  him,  that,  in 
order  to  achieve  her  deliverance,  he  must  raise  the  lid 
of  the  sepulchre,  and  kiss  vrhatever  being  should  issue 
forth.  The  knight,  having  pledged  his  faith,  proceeds 
to  open  the  tomb,  out  of  which  a  monstrous  snake 
issues  forth,  with  a  tremendous  hiss.  Brandimarle, 
with  much  reluctance,  fulfils  the  hizarrt  conditions 
of  the  adventure ;  and  the  monster  is  instantly 
changed  into  a  beautiful  Fairy,  who  loads  her  deli- 
verer with  benefits.  For  the  satisfaction  of  those 
-who  may  wish  to  compare  the  tale  of  the  Italian 
Poet  with  that  of  Kempion,  sl  part  of  the  original  of 
Boiardo  is  given  below. ' 

There  is  a  ballad,  somewhat  resembling  Kempion, 
called  the  Laidiey  WormofSpindiestim-heugh,  which 
K  very  popular  upon  the  Borders ;  but  having  been 
often  published,  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  insert 
it  in  this  collection.  The  most  common  version  was 
either  entirely  composed,  or  rewritten,  by  the  Re- 
verend Mr.  Lamb,  of  Norham. 

A  similar  tradition  is»  by  Heywood  and  Deliro, 
said  to  have  existed  at  Basil.    A  tailor,  in  an  adven- 
tnroos  mood,  chose  to  descend  into   an  obscure 
cavern,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.    After  many  wind- 
ings iie  came  to  an  iron  door,  through  which  he 
passed  into  a  splendid  chamber.    Here  he  found, 
seated  upon  a  stately  throne,  a  lady,  whose  counte- 
nance was  surprisingly  l)eautifttl,  but  whose  shape 
terminated  in  a  dragon's  train,  which  warped  around 
the  chair  on  which  she  was  placed.    Before  her  stood 
I  brazen  chest,  trebly  barred  and  bolted;  at  each 


end  of  which  lay  couched  a  huge  blads  ban-dog,  who 
rose  up,  as  if  to  tear  the  intruder  in  pieces.  But  the 
lady  appeased  them ;  and,  opening  the  chest,  displayed 
an  immense  treasure,  out  of  which  she  bestowed 
upon  the  visitor  some  small  pieces  of  money,  inform- 
ing him,  that  she  was  enchanted  by  her  stepdame, 
but  should  recover  her  natural  shape  on  being  kissed 
thrice  by  a  mortal.  The  tailor  essayed  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  adventure;  but  her  face  assumed 
such  an  altered,  wild,  and  grim  expression,  that  his 
courage  failed,  and  he  was  fain  to  fly  from  the  place. 
A  kinsman  of  his,  some  years  after,  penetrated  hito 
the  cavern,  with  the  purpose  of  repairing  a  desperate 
fortune.  Bui,  finding  nothing  but  dead  men's  bones, 
he  ran  mad  and  died.  Sir  John  Mandeville  tells  a 
similar  story  of  a  Grecian  island. 

There  are.  numerous  traditions  upon  the  Borders, 
concerning  huge  and  destructive  snakes,  and  also  of 
a  poisonous  reptile  called  a  man^keeper;  although 
the  common  adder,  and  blind  worm,  are  the  only 
reptiles  of  that  genw  now  known  to  haunt  our  wilds. 
Whether  it  be  possible,  that,  at  an  early  period,  be- 
fore the  country  was  drained,  and  cleared  of  wood, 
serpents  of  a  larger  size  may  have  existed,  is  a 
question  which  the  Editor  leaves  to  the  naturalist. 
But,  not  to  mention  the  fabulous  dragon,  slain  in 
Northumberland  by  Sir  Bevis,  the  fame  still  survives 
of  many  a  prtux  ehevaiier,  supposed  to  have  distin- 
guished himself  by  similar  adiievements. 

The  manor  of  Sockburne,  in  the  bishopric  of  Dnr* 
ham,  anciently  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Conyers,  or 
Gogniers,  is  held  of  the  bishop  by  the  service  of  pre- 
senting, or  showing  to  him,  upon  his  Qrst  entrance 
into  his  diocese,  an  antique  sword,  or  falchion.  The 
origin  of  this  peculiar  service  is  thus  stated  in 


Polch*  dibetl  terto  Bramnnaile  laCto, 
La  lapida  pcnnte  la  aria  aUava  : 
Eeco  fdor  ana  aerpe  iadn'  al  petto, 
ta  qaal,  forte  ttildendo,  xnrolafl, 
Dl  apaTeoloao. « terriur  aspetto, 
Apreodo  U  mnso  gran  dentl  moHrtti, 
Do*  qnall  II  cataller  non  st  fldando, 
f  1  traaK  a  dietro,  et  mlaae  maao  al  lirando. 


Ma  qneila  Ooana  gridava  "non  bte" 
Col  Tlao  raiorto,  a  grido  tremebondo, 
^  NoQ  far,  cbe  d  bral  perlcolare, 
E  cadrem*  tottl  qiiantl  net  profoodo: 
A  la  eoDTten  queila  aerpe  badare, 
0  flv  penaler  dl  non  ener*  at  mondo, 
AooMlar  la  tua  boocsa  oon  la  soa, 
O  perduta  tener  la  Tlla  tna/' 

**  Comet  non  Tedl,  cbe  I  deoU  degrlyia, 
Clw  pajon  faltl  a  posta  a  aplccar'  nail, 
B  fanrail  on  cerlo  vlao  de  matrlgna,** 
Dbn  11  Gucrrter,  *'  th'  lo  me  apaTeoto  qoaal  ?" 
**  And  r  tntUa  eon  facda  benlgoa,** 
Dtee  la  Doooa,  *'e  moltl  altrl  rlmasl 
^Br  Yllta  Mno  a  qneata  aepollnra ; 
Or  la  t*  aoeoala,  0  non  arer  paura." 

II  caraMer  •*  aecoda,  ma  dl  paaao, 
Cbe  troppo  grato  qud  badar  non  gU  era, 
Tcno  la  aerpe  cbloandoal  baiM, 
611  parto  taoto  orrenda,  e  tanto  fera, 
CIm  fonne  ha  dan  fraddo,  com*  an  aaaio; 
fi  dtaie  *'d  fortana  ruol*  cb'  lo  pera, 
Fla  tanto  nn  allra  volta  quanto  addeam 
Ma  caglon  dar  uon  me  ne  vogllo  io  stesao- 

"*  fumf  lo  evto  d*  aodare  In  parodlao, 


Come  ion*  eerto,  eblnandoml  nn  pooo, 

Cbo  qadta  beaUa  ml  I'aTTenU  al  f  too, 

E  ml  plglla  nd  nam,  o  altro  loco : 

Egll  e  proprlo  cod,  com*  lo  m'avvlio, 

Cta*  did  dl'  lo  itato  e  eolto  a  qnedo  gloco, 

B  cbe  codel  ml  da  qneilo  oonforto 

Per  vlndlcord  dl  colul,  cb'  bo  morto.*"  * 

'    Cod  dlicendo,  a  rlncnlare  attendo, 
Dellberato  pin  non  I'accodare : 
La  donna  al  dlipan,  a  lo  reprendo, 
*'  Ab  codardo/'  dlcea,  '*  cbacredl  tare? 
Percbe  taota  dlta  Tiilma  t'orrende, 
Che  tl  flwa  alia  On  md  capllar^  7 
Inflnlta  panra  a  poca  fade, 
ta  Mlnte  git  modro,  e  nou  ml  crede.** 

Pnnto  U  ftoerrler  de  qnedl  agre  parole, 
Toma  dl  nnoTO  ver  la  lepoltora, 
TtmegU  In  roae  U  color  dl  dole. 
In  vergogna  mntata  la  panra  : 
'  Par  dando  ancor*  fra  dne,  mole,  e  non  raole. 
On  ponder  k>  ipaventa,  an  rawicara, 
Al  On  Ira  raalmoM,  e'l  diiperalo, 
•    A  lei  i'aoco«ta,  ed  balle  on  bado  dato. 

On  gblacdo  proprio  gll  parse  a  toocara 

A4  bocca,  eke  parea  prima  dl  foco : 

La  aerpe  le  commlncla  a  tramntara,  *" 

E  dlvenla  douiella  a  pooo  a  pooo : 

FeboiUla  codel  d  la  cblamare, 

Una  fata,  cbe  fece  qud  bel  loco, 

B  qnd  gtardlno,  e  qodia  lepoltora, 

Ore  gran  tempo  e  dato  In  pena  dare,  etc 

Unxardler  occlao  per  BrandUnnrto  nd  Oitrnfo  M  ^blamo  UculatOb^ 
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fiecKwith*8  edition  of  Blodht's  Ancient  Tenures, 
p.  200. 

^^  Sir  Edward  Blackett  (the  proprietor  of  the  manor) 
now  represents  the  person  of  Sir  John  Conyers,  who, 
as  tradition  says,  in  the  fields  of  Sockburne,  slew,  with 
liis  falchion,  a  monstrous  creature,  a  dragon,  a  worm, 
or  flying  serpent,  that  devoured  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  then  owner  of  Sockburne,  as  a  reward 
ibr  his  bravery,  gave  him  the  manor,  with  its  ap- 
purtenances, to  hold  for  ever,  on  condition  that  he 
meets  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  with  this  falchion, 
on  his  first  entrance  into  his  diocese,  after  his  elec- 
tion to  that  see. 

'^And,  in  confirmation  of  this  tradition,  there  is 
painted,  in  a  window  of  Sockburne  church,  the  fal- 
chion we  just  now  spoke  of  :  and  it  is  also  cut  in 
marble,  upon  the  tomb  of  the  great  ancestor  of  the 
Conyers*,  together  with  a  dog,  and  the  monstrous 
worm,  or  serpent,  lying  at  his  feet,  of  his  own  kill- 
ing, of  which  the  history  of  the  family  gives  the 
above  account. 

*'  When  the  Bishop  first  comes  into  his  diocese,  be 
crosses  the  river  Tees,  either  at  the  ford  of  Nesham, 
or  Croft'Bridge,  where  the  counties  of  York  and 
Durham  divide ;  at  one  of  which  places  Sir  Edward 
Blackett,  either  in  person,  or  by  his  representative, 
if  the  Bishop  comes  by  Nesham,  rides  into  the  middle 
of  the  river  Tees,  with  the  ancient  falchion  drawn 
in  his  hand,  or  upon  the  middle  of  Croft-Bridge;  and 
then  presents  the  falchioii^to  the  Bishop,  addressing 
him  in  the  ancient  form  of  words  :  upon  which  the 
Bishop  takes  the  falchion  into  his  hand,  looks  at  it, 
and  returns  it  back  again,  wishing  the  lord  of  the 
manor  his  health,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  estate." 
The  falchion  above  alluded  to  has  upon  its  hilt  the 
arms  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  an 
eagle,  supposed  to  be  the  ensign  of  Morcar,  Earl  of 
^Northumberland.  —  Cough's  Camden's  Britannia, 
vol.  iii.  p.  114.  Mr.  Cough,  with  great  appearance 
of  probability,  conjectures  the  dragon,  engraved  on 
the  tomb,  to  be  an  emblematical,  or  heraldic  orna- 
ment. 

The  property,  called  Pollard's  Lands,  near  Bishop 
Auckland,  is  held  by  a  similar  tenure;  and  we  are  in- 
formed, in  the  work  just  quoted,  that  ^^  Dr.  Johnson 
of  Pitewcastle  met  the  present  Bishop,  Dr.  Egerton, 
in  September,  1 771 ,  at  his  first  arrival  there,  and  pre- 
sented a  falchion  upon  his  knee,  and  addressed  him 
in  the  old  form  of  words,  saying,  My  lord,  in  behalf 
of  myself,  as  well  as  of  the  several  other  tenants  of 
Pollards  Lands,  I  do  humbly  present  your  lord- 
ship with  this  falchion,  at  your  first  coming  here, 
wherewith,  as  the  tradition  goelh.  Pollard  slew  of  old 
a  great  and  venomotu  serpent,  which  did  much  harm  to 
man  and  beast :  and  by  the  performance  of^his  service 


these  lands  are  Wdm."— Ancient  Tenures,  p.  201. 

Above  the  south  entrance  of  the  ancient  parish 
church  of  Linton,  in  Roxburghshire,  Is  a  rude  piece 
of  sculpture,  representing  a  knight,  with  a  falcon  on 
his  arm,  encountering  with  his  lance,  in  full  career,  a 
sort  of  monster,  which  the  common  people  call  a 
worm,  or  snake.  Tradition  bears,  that  this  ani- 
mal inhabited  a  den,  or  hollow,  at  some  distance 
from  the  church,  whence  it  was  wont  to  issue 
forth,  and  ravage  the  country,  or,  by  the  fascina- 
tion of  its  eyes  and  breath,  draw  its  prey  into  its 
jaws.  Large  rewards  were  in  vain  offered  for  the 
destruction  of  this  monster,  which  had  grown  to  so 
huge  a  bulk,  that  it  used  to  twist  itself,  in  spiral 
folds,  round  a  green  hillock  of  considerable  height, 
still  called  Wormeston,  and  marked  by  a  clump  of 
trees.  When  sleeping  in  this  place,  with  its  mouth 
open,  popular  credulity  affirms,  that  it  was  slain  by 
the  Laird  of  Lariston,  a  man  brave  even  to  madness, 
who,  coming  upon  the  snake  at  full  gallop,  thrust 
down  its  throat  a  peat  (a  piece  of  turf  dried  forfoel) 
dipt  in  scalding  pitch,  and  fixed  to  the  point  of  his 
lance.  The  aromatic  quality  of  the  peat  is  said  to 
have  preserved  the  champion  from  the  effects  of  the 
monster's  poisonous  breath,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  clogged  its  jaws.  In  dying,  the  serpent  contracted 
its  folds  with  so  much  violence,  that  their  spiral  im- 
pression is  still  discernible  round  the  hillock  where  it 
lay.  The  noble  family  of  Somerville  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  this  adventurous  knight,  in  memory 
of  whose  achievement  they  bear  a  dragon  as  their  crest. 

The  sculpture  itself  gives  no  countenance  to  this 
fine  story;  for  the  animal,  whom  the  knight  appears 
to  be  in  the  act  of  slaying,  has  no  resemblance  to  a 
serpent,  but  rather  to  a  wolf,  or  boar,*  with  which 
the  neighbouring  Cheviot  mountains  must  in  early 
times  have  abounded  -,  ■  and  there  remain  vestiges  of 
another  monster,  of  the  same  species,  attacking  the 
horse  of  the  champion.  An  inscription,  which  might 
have  thrown  light  upon  this  exploit,  is  now  totally 
defaced.  The  vulgar,  adapting  it  to  their  own  tradi- 
tion, tell  us  that  it  ran  thus  : 

"  The  wode  Laird  of  Lariestonn 

Slew  ttie  wode  worm  of  Wormiesloune, 

And  wan  aU  Lintoun  parochine." 

It  is  most  probable,  that  the  animal  destroyed  by 
the  ancestor  of  Lord  Somerville,  was  one  of  those 
beasts  of  prey  by  which  Caledonia  was  formerly  in- 
fested, but  which,  now, 

'*  Razed  out  of  all  her  woods,  as  trophies  hung. 
Grin  high  emhlaxon'd  on  her  children's  shields.** 

Since  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I 
have  found  the  following  account  of  Somerville's 
achievement,  in  a  MS.  of  some  antiquity  :— 


>  An  altar,  dedicated  to  Sylvan  Mars,  was  found  in  a  glen  in 
Weardale,  in  ihe  bishopric  of  Durham.  From  the  following 
votiTe  inscription,  it  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  G.  T.  Y. 
Uidanus,  a  Roman  general,  upon  tailing  an  immense  boar,  which 
none  of  his  predeceasors  ooald  destroy : 


**SU9ano  itwieto  taemm,  c.  Tethu  refmius  Mieianus  Preef, 
Aloe  SebotifMB  ob  aprum  eximim  fomuB  capium,  quern  mulii 
anteceMsoret  ^ut  preedari  non  potuerunU  Fotum  soivens  /k* 
benter  fNuiitt.'*— Lamb's  Notes  on  BalUe  of  Fiodden,  1774,  p.  67. 
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John  Somenrille  (son  to  Roger  de  Somerville, 
baron  of  Wichenever^  in  Staffordshire)  was  made,  by 
King  William  (the  lion),  bis  principal  falconer,  and 
got  from  that  King  the  lands  and  baronie  of  Linton, 
in  Teviotdale,  for  an  eitraordinarie  and  valiant  ac- 
tion, ivhich,  according  to  the  manuscript  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Drum,  was  thus :  In  the  parochen  of  Lintoun, 
within  the  sheriffdom  of  Roxburgh,  there  happened 
to  breed  a  monster,  in  form  of  a  serpent  or  worme  ; 
in  length,  three  Scots  yards,  and  somewhat  bigger 
than  an  ordinarie  man's  leg,  with  a  head  more  pro- 
portionable to  its  length  than  greatnesse.    It  had  its 
den  in  a  hollow  piece  of  ground,  a  mile  south-east  from 
Ljntoun  church ;  it  destroyed  both  men  and  beasts 
that  came  in  its  way.    Several  attempts  were  made  to 
destroy  it,  by  shooting  of  arrows,  and  throwing  of 
darts,  none  daring  to  approach  so  near  as  to  make  use 
of  a  sword  or  lances.    John  Somerville  undertakes  to 
kijj  it,  and  being  well  mounted,  and  attended  with  a 
stoote  servant,  he  cam,  before  the  sun-rising,  before  the 
drai;on*s  den,  having  prepared  some  long,  small,  and 
hard  peats  (bog-turf  dried  for  fuel,)  bedabbed  with 
pitch,  rosett,  and  brimstone,  Oxed  with  a  small  wire 
upon  a  wheel,  at  the  point  of  his  lance ;  these,  being 
touched  with  Ore,  would  instantly  break  out  into 
flames ;  and,  there  being  a  breath  of  air,  that  served 
to  his  purpose,  about  the  sun-rising,  the  serpent, 
dragon,  or  worme,  so  called  by  tradition,  appeared 
with  her  head,  and  some  part  of  her  body,  without 
the  den;  whereupon  his  servant  set  fire  to  the  peats 
upon  the  wheel,  at  the  top  of  the  lance,  and  John 
Somerville,  advancing  with  a  full  gallop,  thrust  the 
same  with  the  wheel,  and  a  great  part  of  the  lance, 
directly  into  the  serpent's  mouth,  which  wente  down 
its  throat  into  the  belly,  and  was  left  there,  the  lance 
breaking  by  the  rebounding  of  the  horse,  and  giving 
a  deadly  wound  to  the  dragon ;  for  which  action  he 
vas  knighted  by  King  William ;  and  his  effigies  was 
cot  in  ston  in  the  posture  he  performed  this  actione, 
and  placed  above  the  principal  church  door  of  Lin- 
toon,  where  it  is  yet  to  be  seen,  with  his  name  and 
iinianie :  and  the  place,  where  this  monster  was  killed, 
is  at  this  day  called,  by  the  common  people,  who 
have  the  foresaid  story  by  tradition,  the  Wormes 
Glen.    And  further  to  perpetuate  this  actione,  the 
barons  of  Lintoan,  Cowthally,  and  Drum,  did  always 
carry  for  crest,  a  wheel,  and  thereon  a  dragon." — 


Extracted  from  a  genealogical  MS.  in  the  Advocates* 
Library,  written  about  1680.  The  falcon  on  the 
champion's  arm,  in  the  monument,  may  be  supposed 
to  allude  to  his  office  of  falconer  to  William  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  ballad  of  Kempion  is  given  chiefly  from  Mrs. 
Brown's  MS.,  with  corrections  from  a  recited  frag- 
ment.' 


KEMPION. 


'^  Gum  heir,  cum  heir,  ye  freely  feed. 
And  lay  your  head  low  on  my  knee ; 

The  heaviest  weird '  I  will  vou  read, 
That  ever  was  read  to  gay  ladye. 

**  0  meikle  dolour  sail  ye  dree. 
And  aye  the  salt  seas  o'er  ye'se  swim ; 

And  far  mair  dolour  sail  ye  dree 
On  Estmere  crags, '  when  ye  them  climb. 

**  1  weird  ye  to  a  fiery  beast,  ♦ 

And  relieved  sail  ye  never  be. 
Till  Kempion,  the  kingis  son. 

Cum  to  the  crag,  aud  thrice  kiss  thee."— 

O  meikle  dolour  did  she  dree. 
And  aye  the  salt  seas  o'er  she  swam ; 

And  far  mair  dolour  did  she  dree 
On  Estmere  crags,  when  she  them  clamb. 

And  aye  she  cried  for  Kempion, 
Gin  he  would  but  come  to  her  hand : 

Now  word  has  gane  to  Kempion, 
That  sicken  a  beast  was  in  his  land. 

**  Now,  by  my  sooth,"  said  Kempion, 
^^  This  fiery  beast  I'll  gang  and  see."— 

^'  And  by  my  sooth,"  said  Segramour, 
*^  My  ae  brother,  I'll  gang  wi'  thee." 

Then  bigged  hae  they  a  bonny  boat. 
And  they  hae  set  her  to  the  sea  ; 

But  a  mile  before  they  reach'd  the  shore. 
Around  them  she  gar'd  the  red  fire  flee. 

'^  0  Segramour,  keep  the  boat  afloat, 
And  let  her  na  the  land  o'er  near; 

For  this  wicked  beast  will  sure  gae  mad. 
And  set  fire  to  a'  the  land  and  mair." — 


*  [Mr.  MollierweU  has  printed  from  recirttioo.  in  Uie  west  of 
SmUnd,  a  venkm  of  ttiis  ballad.  In  which,  he  thinlu.  Ihe  name  of 
Ike  hero  ia  giren  *'  in  greater  parity  than  in  any  hefore  pubiished." 
"^Memf  Owoffne"  he  taya,  **  to  no  doubt  the  same  Ewain  or  Owain 
^  Urien,  King  of  Reged,  (i.  e.  Strathclyde,)  who  is  celebrated 
IfTalieaKnaDd  Lfywarcb^n,  and  also  in  Uie  Welsh  Triads.'* 
t£mp  means  hero,  or  champion.  The  oUier  various  readings  in 
Ir.  Hocbcrweirs  copy  are  unimportant.— Ed.] 

>  fKrirtf— From  the  German  auxiliary  Terb  loerdm,  '*  lo  be- 


^  ifbyBsfBureCragi  we  are  to  understand  the  rocky  cliffs  of 
Ivikomberlaiid,  ia  oppositloo  to  Westmoreland,  we  may  tiring  our 
■meofactioDoear  Bantlwrough,  and  thereby  almost  idenUiy  the 
^tlKemphn  with  IbatoT  the  Laidley  ff^onn  of  spindlestont 
^  *hKh  itketfi  $o  flCrong  a  resemblance. 


4  Our  ideas  of  dragons  and  serpents  are  prolMbly  derived  lh>m 
the  ScandhiaTians.  Tlie  legends  of  Regnar  Lodbrog,  and  of  the 
huge  snake  in  the  Bdda,  by  whose  folds  the  world  is  encircled, 
are  well  known.  Griffins  and  dragons  were  fabled  by  the  Danes, 
as  watching  over  and  defending  hoards  of  gold.— irot'tAo/fti.  de 
cant,  eont.  mortis^  p.  490.  Saxo  Gramrnatictu,  lib.  2.  The 
Bdda  also  menUons  one  Fafner,  who,  transformed  into  a  serpent, 
brooded  over  bis  hidden  treasures.  From  these  authorities,  and 
that  of  Herodotus,  our  Hilton  draws  his  simile,— 

**  k»  when  a  GirphoD,  throngh  the  wUderoMi, 
Wllh  w  laged  eoane,  o'er  hill  or  icoory  dale, 
Parfaes  the  Arlnuifplao,  who,  by  tiealih, 
Had  from  his  wakeful  costody  pnrlolo'd 
The  gatrdcd  gold.*" 
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Syne  has  he  bent  an  arblast  bow, 
And  aim'd  an  arrow  at  her  head ; 

And  swore  if  she  didna  quit  the  land, 
Wi*  that  same  shaft  to  shoot  her  dead. 

^^0  out  of  my  stythe  I  winna  rise, 
(And  it  is  not  for  the  awe  o'  thee,) 

Till  Kempion,  the  kingis  son, 
Cum  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  me."— 

He  has  louted  him  o'er  the  dizzy  crag. 
And  gien  the  monster  kisses  ane; 

Awa  she  gaed,  and  again  she  cam, 
The  fieryest  beast  that  ever  was  seen. 

^^0  out  o'  my  stythe  I  winna  rise, 
(And  not  for  a'  thy  bow  nor  thee,) 

Till  Kempion,  the  kingis  son. 
Cum  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  me."- 

He's  touted  him  o^er  the  Estmere  crags, 
And  he  has  gi'en  her  kisses  twa : 


Awa  she  gaed,  and  again  she  cam. 
The  Oeryest  beast  that  ever  you  saw. 

"  0  out  of  my  den  I  winna  rise. 
Nor  flee  it  for  the  fear  o'  thee. 

Till  Kempion,  that  courteous  knight. 
Cum  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  me." — 

He*s  louted  him  o'er  the  lofty  crag. 
And  he  has  gi*en  her  kisses  three : 

Awa  she  gaed,  and  again  she  cam. 
The  loveliest  ladyee*er  conid  be! 

''And  by  my  sooth,"  says  Kempion, 
''  My  ain  true  love,  (for  this  is  she,) 

They  surely  had  a  heart  o'  stane, 
Could  put  thee  to  such  misery. 

''  0  was  it  warwolf  in  the  wood  ?  ■ 

Or  was  it  mermaid  in  the  sea  ? 
Or  was  it  man  or  vile  woman. 

My  ain  true  love,  that  mishaped  thee?  " — 


<  Warwolf,  or  Lycanthropm,  sf  j^nifies  a  masiclan.  poaieasiog  Uie 
power  of  tramforming  bfnuelf  lato  a  wolf,  for  Uie  purpose  of  ra- 
vage and  deTaiUtlon.  It  is  probable  the  word  was  first  used 
sTmboUcally,  to  disUnguish  those,  who,  by  means  of  Intoxicating 
herbs,  coold  work  their  passions  Into  a  frantic  state,  and  throw 
themselves  npon  their  enemies  with  the  fiiry  and  temerity  of  ra- 
venous wolves.  Such  were  the  noted  Berterkar  of  the  Scandina- 
vians, who.  in  their  fits  of  voluntary  f^nzy,  were  wont  to  perform 
the  most  astonishing  exploits  of  strength,  and  to  perpetrate  the 
most  horrible  excesses,  although,  in  their  natural  state,  they 
neither  were  capable  of  greater  crimes  nor  exertions  than  ordi- 
nary men.  This  quality  they  ascribed  to  Odin.  "  odintu  efficere 
i)aluit  ut  hottet  iptius  inter  beilandum  cocci  vel  turdi  vel  at- 
Umiti  fiererU  armague  illorum  instar  baeulorum  obtuta  etsent. 
Sui  9ero  milites  sine  loricis  incedebani,  ac  intiar  canum  vel 
luporum  (torebant  teuta  tua  arrodentet  :  et  robutti  ut  urti  vel 
iauri,  adversaries  truddabant :  ipsis  vera  negue  ignis  neque 
fermm  nocuit,  Ea  gualitas  vocatur  ^ror  Berserkicus"— 
Snorro  itur/eaon,  quoted  by  Bartholin,  de  eausis  eonUmptce 
mortis,  p.  S4i.  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  frantic  champions, 
see  the  Hervarar  Saga,  published  by  Sulim ;  also  the  Christni 
SagOy  and  most  of  the  ancient  Norwegian  histories  and  romances. 
Camden  explains  the  tales  of  the  Irish,  concerning  men  trans- 
formed into  wolves,  upon  nearly  the  same  principle.~GouGH*s 
edition  ofcamden^s  Britannia,  vol.  ill.  p.  520. 

But,  In  process  of  time,  the  transformation  into  a  wolf  was 
believed  to  be  real,  and  to  affect  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind ; 
and  to  such  transformaUons  our  faithful  Gervase  of  Tilbury  bears 
evidence,  as  an  eyewitness.  ^^Fidimus  fireguenter  in  Anglia 
per  iunationes  homines  in  tupos  mutari,  guod  hominum  genus 
Oerulfos  Gnili  vocant,  Angli  vero  wbi-wlf  dieunL  Wbb  enim 
jinglice  virum  sonat,  wlf  lupum,"  ot.  Imp,  De  oculis  aper- 
tis  post  peecatum.  The  learned  commentators  upon  the  art  of 
sorcery  differ  widely  concerning  the  manner  In  which  the  arch- 
fiend effects  this  change  npon  the  persons  of  bis  vassals  i  whether 
by  surrounding  their  bodies  with  a  sort  of  pelisse  of  condensed 
air,  having  the  fbrm  of  a  wolf;  or  whether  by  some  delusion,  a^ 
fecting  the  eyes  of  spectators ;  or,  finallyj  by  an  actual  corporeal 
transformaUon.  The  curious  reader  may  consult  Delrii  Disqutsi- 
tiones  Magiece,  p.  468;  and  (if  be  pleases)  Evvlcbius  de  yatura 
^agrarum— Ftneellus,  Ub,  S.  de  Jirlrac.— Remlglus,  lib,  9.  de 
l>£pmofio/af.— Binsfield.  de  Confession,  Malefiearum$  not  to 
mention  Spondanus,  Bodlnus,  Peuoerus,  Philippus  Camerarios, 
Condronchos,  Petrus  Thyrsus,  Bartholomeus  Spineus,  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  and  King  James  I.,  with  the  sapient  Uonsienr  Oufle  of 
Bayle.  The  Editor  presumes,  It  is  only  since  the  exUrpatlon  of 
wolves  that  our  British  sorceresses  have  adopted  the  disguise  of 
bares,  cats,  and  such  more  familiar  animals. 

A  wild  story  of  a  war-wolf,  or  rather  a  war-bear,  is  told  In  Tor- 


keus*  History  of  Hrolfe  Kraka.  As  the  original  Is  a  scaive  book, 
little  known  In  this  country,  some  readers  may  be  Interested  by  a 
short  analysis  of  the  tale. 

Hringo.  King  of  Upland,  had  an  only  son,  called  Biomo,  the 
most  beauUful  and  most  gaHant  of  the  Norwegian  yonth.  At  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  the  king  became  enamoured  of  a  **  witch 
lady/*  whom  he  chose  for  his  second  wife.  A  mutual  and  tender 
affection  bad,  from  infancy,  subsisted  betwixt  Biomo  and  Bera, 
the  lovely  daughter  of  an  ancient  warrior.  But  the  new  queen 
cast  upon  her  step-son  an  eye  of  incestuous  passion ;  to  grattiy 
which,  she  prevailed  upon  her  husband,  when  he  set  out  npon 
oue  of  those  piratical  expeditions,  which  formed  the  summer 
campaign  of  a  Scandinavian  monarch,  to  leave  the  prince  at  home. 
In  the  alMenoe  of  Hringo,  she  communicated  to  Blorno  her  Im* 
pure  affection,  and  was  repulsed  with  disdain  and  violence.  The 
rage  of  the  weird  step-mother  was  boundless.  **  Hence  to  the 
woods  !'*  she  exclaimed,  striking  the  prince  with  a  glove  of  wolf- 
skin ;  **  Hence  to  the  woods !  subsist  only  on  thy  father's  herds ; 
live  pursuing,  and  die  pursued!*'  From  tills  time  ilie  Prince 
Blorno  was  no  more  seen,  and  the  herdsmen  of  the  king's  cattle 
soon  observed  that  astonishing  devastation  was  nightly  made 
among  their  flocks,  by  a  black  bear,  of  immense  size  and  unusual 
ferocity.  Every  attempt  to  snare  or  destroy  this  animal  was  found 
vain;  and  much  was  the  unavailing  regret  for  the  absence  of 
Biomo,  whose  delight  had  been  in  extirpating  beasts  of  prey. 
Bera,  the  faiihftil  mistress  of  the  young  prince,  added  her  tears  to 
the  sorrow  of  the  people.  As  she  was  Indulging  her  melancholy, 
apart  from  society,  she  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  mon- 
strous bear,  which  was  the  dread  of  the  whole  country.  Unable 
to  escape,  she  wailed  Its  approach,  in  expectation  of  instant  death : 
when,  to  her  astonishment,  the  animal  fawned  upon  her,  rotted 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  regarded  her  with  eyes,  hi  which,  spite  of 
the  horrible  transformaUon,  she  still  recognised  the  glances  of  her 
lost  lover.  Bera  had  the  courage  to  follow  the  bear  to  his  cavern, 
where,  during  certain  hours,  the  spell  permitted  him  to  rosmnehls 
human  shape.  Her  love  overcame  her  repugnance  at  so  strange 
a  mode  of  life,  and  she  continued  to  Inhabit  the  cavern  of  Biomo, 
eqjoylng  his  society  during  the  periods  of  his  freedom  ftom  en- 
chantment. One  day,  looking  sadly  upon  his  wife,  **Bera,**  said 
the  prince,  **  the  end  of  my  life  approaches.  My  flesh  will  sooo 
serve  for  the  repast  of  my  father  and  his  courtiers.  But  do  Uhni 
beware  lest  either  the  threats  or  entreaties  of  my  diabolical  step- 
mother induce  thee  to  partake  of  the  horrid  banquet.  So  thoa 
shall  safely  bring  forth  three  sons,  who  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the 
North."  The  spell  now  operated,  and  the  unfortunate  prince 
sallied  hrom  his  cavem  to  prowl  among  the  herds.  Bera  followed 
him,  weeping,  and  at  a  distance.  Tlie  clamour  of  the  chase  was 
now  heard.  It  was  the  old  king,  who,  returned  from  bis  piratical 
excursion,  had  collected  a  strong  Ibrce  to  destroy  the  devouring 
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"It  wasna  warwolf  in  the  wood, 

Nor  was  it  mermaid  in  the  sea ; 
Bat  it  was  my  wicked  step-mother, 

And  wae  and  weary  may  she  be  I  "-^ 

"0,  a  heavier  weird  shall  light  her  on, 

Than  ever  feli  on  vile  woman ; 
Her  hair  shall  grow  rough,  and  her  teeth  grow 

And  on  her  four  feet  shaii  she  gang.       [lang, 

"None  shall  take  pity  her  upon; 

In  Wormeswood  she  aye  shall  won ; 
And  relieved  shall  she  never  be, 

Till  St.  Mungo'  come  over  the  sea." — 
And,  sighing,  said  that  weary  wight, 

"  I  doubt  that  day  I'll  never  seel " 


LORD  THOMAS  AND  FAIR  ANNIE. 

■ow  niflr  nriLUMo  ii  a  ruricr  rati. 

This  ballad  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  published  in 
a  perfect  state.  A  fragment,  comprehending  the  2d, 
4th,  6th,  and  6th  verses,  as  also  the  17th,  has  ap- 
peared in  several  collections.  The  present  copy  is 
chiefly  tak^  from  the  recitation  of  an  old  woman, 
residing  near  Kirkhill,  in  West  Lothian ;  the  same 
from  whom  were  obtained  the  variations  in  the  tale 
of  Tamlmu,  aQd  the  fragment  of  the  Wife  of  Usher' t 
Well,  which  is  the  next  in  order. 

The  tale  is  much  the  same  with  the  Breton  ro- 
OBUDce,  called  lay  U  Frain,  or  the  Song  of  the  A$h, 
Indeed,  the  Editor  is  convinced,  that  the  farther  our 
researches  are  extended,  the  more  we  shall  see  ground 
to  believe,  that  the  romantic  ballads  of  later  times 
are,  for  the  most  part,  abridgements  of  the  ancient 
metrical  romances,  narrated  in  a  smoother  stanza 
aod  more  modern  language.  A  copy  of  the  ancient 
RMnance  alluded  to  is  preserved  in  the  invaluable 
eoUection  (W.  4.  1.)  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  and 
begins  thus: 

•*  We  redeOi  oft  and  8iideth  ywiila 
And  this  derket  welf  it  wite 
Layes  that  ben  in  harping 
Ben  rfoond  of  ferii  thing 
Som  heth  of  wer  and  tome  of  wo 
Snm  of  Joje  and  mirthe  also 


And  ram  of  treeberte  and  gf  le 
Of  old  aventours  that  fel  wbUe 
And  sum  of  bourdcs  and  ribiudy 
And  m^y  ther  beth  of  faery 
Of  al  tfainges  thit  men  seth 
Maist  o*  lore  fonotb  yal  beth. 

**In  Breytene  bi  hold  Ume 
This  layes  were  wrought  to  sdthe  this  rime 
When  kinges  might  our  y  here 
Of  ani  mer?ailes  that  ther  wer 
They  token  a  harp  In  glee  and  game 
And  maked  a  lay  and  gaf  it  name 
Now  of  this  aventours  that  weren  y  fiUe 
T  can  tell  snm  ac  nought  alle 
Ac  herkenelh  Lordinges  sotbe  to  aaln 
I  chil  yon  tel  Lay  Le  FVain 
Befel  a  cas  in  Breteyne 
Whereof  was  made  Lay  Le  Frain 
In  Ingllche  for  to  tellen  y  wis 
Of  ane  ashe  forsothe  it  b 
On  ane  ensammple  fair  with  alia 
Tliat  sum  lyme  was  bi  bile,**  etc. 

A  ballad,  agreeing  in  every  respect  with  that  which 
follows,  exists  in  the  I>anish  collection  of  ancient 
songs  entitled  Kaempe  Yiser.  It  is  called  SJktom 
Anna,  i.  e.  Fair  Annie,  and  has  been  translated  li- 
terally by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Jamieson. 
— ^ee  his  <' Popular  Ballads,"  Edin.  1806,  vol.  ii. 
p.  100.  This  work  contains  many  original  and  ca- 
rious observations  on  the  connexion  between  the  an- 
cient poetry  of  Britain  and  of  the  northern  nations. 


LORD  THOfilAS  AND  FAIR  ANNIE. 

*'It's  narrow,  narrow,  make  your  bed. 

And  learn  to  lie  your  lane ; 
For  I*m  gaun  o'er  the  sea,  Fair  Annie, 

A  braw  bride  to  bring  hame. 
Wi*  her  I  will  get  gowd  and  gear; 

Wi'  you  I  ne*er  got  nane. 

"  But  wha  will  bake  my  bridal  bread. 

Or  brew  my  bridal  ale  ? 
And  wha  will  welcome  my  brisk  luride. 

That  I  bring  o'er  the  dale?  "— 

*'It's  I  will  bake  your  bridal  bread. 

And  brew  your  bridal  ale; 
And  I  will  welcome  your  brisk  bride, 

That  you  bring  o'er  the  dale." — 


which  nraged  his  oonntry.  The  poor  bear  defended 
hisfelf  gallantly,  slaying  many  dogs,  and  some  huntRnien.  At 
leailh  wearied  out,  he  sought  protection  at  the  feet  of  his  father. 
Bat  his  sappllcaiUig  gestures  were  in  vain,  and  Uie  eyes  of  pa- 
(emsl  alfecllon  proved  more  dull  than  those  of  love.  Biurao 
M  by  Ihe  lance  of  Ui  father,  and  his  flesh  was  prepared  for  Uie 
Nyal  baaqneL  Bera  was  recognised,  and  hurried  into  the  queen's 
insnee.  The  sorceress,  as  Biomo  had  predicted,  endeavoured  to 
prevail  opoo  Bera  to  eat  of  what  was  then  esteemed  a  regal  dainty. 
and  threats  befog  in  vain,  force  was,  by  the  queen's 
I,  employed  fbr  this  purpose,  aod  Bera  was  compelled  to 
■vaOow  oae  nonel  of  the  bear's  flesh.  A  second  was  put  into 
hernaoolh^  bot  she  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  aside.  She 
^^  dKs  tHimiwrd  to  her  father*s  house.  Here,  in  process  of 
liae,  die  wai  delivered  of  three  sons,  two  of  whom  were  affected 
**'"^7>  in  penoo  and  dispottUon,  by  Uie  share  their  mother 


had  been  compelled  to  lake  in  the  feast  of  (be  king.  The  eldest, 
Arom  his  middle  downwards,  resembled  an  elk.  whence  lie  derived 
Uie  name  of  Bigford.  He  proved  a  man  of  uncommon  strength, 
but  of  savage  manners,  and  adopted  the  profession  of  a  roblier. 
Thorer,  the  second  son  of  Bera,  was  liandaome  and  well'^shaped, 
saving  thai  he  had  the  foot  of  a  dog,  from  which  he  obtained  the 
appeilaiion  of  Hoondsfoot.  But  Bodvar,  the  third  son,  was  a 
model  of  perfection  in  mind  and  body.  He  revenged  upon  the 
necramaotic  queen  Ibe  dealh  of  his  father,  and  liecame  Ihe  most 
celebrated  champion  of  his  a^e.—Hutoria  Hrolfi  Krakts  Haffnia^ 
I7<5.  [The  curious  reader  isnrerreil  to  "The  ancient  English 
Romance  of  William  and  the  Werwolf,  edited  from  an  unique 
copy  in  King's  College  Library,  Cambridge,  with  an  Inlrodoction 
by  Frederick  Madden,  Esq.;**  printed  for  the  EoxlHUghe  Cinb 
in  1SSS.— En.] 
*  Jf,  arnn^o— St  Kentigem. 
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'««**"  Se  maiden  fair-, 
Maun  gang  \»W  «  ^^  j,mp, 

^"*^"''    '        maiden.Ul.e, 

uButhov  can  1  g»  »        j 
When  maiden  I  a^^otbcc, 

A»damN'»«»  „„  in  bet  aims, 

S»>e'sta'enV.er^;5r 


'  \Vitb*^^»«^^'*;the^a»*atet, 

^vSdtr<s:^-* 


to  baa  net  — 


X„d  look  °«is  new-come  bnde 
And  sec  your  {atbet,.__ 
Beforesbecometo^a  ^^^^ 

:.  -™.  pomc  down,  mj  •» 
u  come  down,  com  ,, 

Comefraethe^st^      ,^^e, 

l*«*'V'Tr«^i^ownfa'."- 
^'"^'''Tl,  and  farvber  down, 

Andabegaeddo''"'       ^. 
*"Her\ovc'ssb^t°;;^,^i„mast 

And  the  top"*^^^;,,  free. 
SboneUkethesu       ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^own, 

And8be'8ganeJo^°'^Viold;       ^ 
"^Tbe  bride's  *^P^J^^,  mainmast 

And  the  topmast  »nd^d.e  gold. 

*■  Tbey  sbone  just  V*  .    _  . 

u«»  ftpven  sons  m  n**' 
Che's  ta'cnber  seven 

^^""i^SomlUdhisbride, 

Sbc  met  ^^^*J  o'et  the  da\e.  . 

A^tbeycameoet  ^^^^j^^i^omas, 

u^ou're  welcome  »Ya„4. 
\oa're  welcome  yj^^,  fair  iadye, 

You're  welcome,  wij^and. 
"^^^  !toyo«rha's,ladye, 

uYou're  ^e^***' ^lur  bowers  •, 
\our  welcome  to  yo^^^^^adye, 
You're  welcome  wyo„_ 

^or  a' that's b«^»sy^^^^^^^^,,^e-, 
ulti.anlitbee,Anj«^^^,,e;        . 

Shthangaenap^-f^*- 

An<>*«;roftbe«i'=^^^"'^*'^'' 
Anda'towipetn         jj^., 

Sae  fast  as  they  oi 


l( 


ll 


..Tbatlsboum--         ,^„  ,oung  tats, 

„vcn  sons  were  seven  young 
Gin  my  seven  8  a', 

Running  on  tl««  „, 

j^„dl„ereagrey»  .. 

^^"■^  rv-eresevenypunghar^' 

^'^'""i:X  onUlly^e^. 
Runnmg  o  et  y  ^^  j^ygell, 

Andivereagrcj"  ldbe.•'- 

Soonworr»edtbcya 

„,!  sad  fait  Ann^®*^^ 
Andwaeandsatti  . 

And  drearw^as  n 

cc^yae  to  the  ma  _         ^^.^^ 

.  „«"  said  the  new-cuu* 
aMygov«»-i''°"'„„myfeet, 

"My*»:»Sl„nie'scl««n^'. 
A»*  ^**"'lS  Raw  her  greet.-— 
^d  see  what  ga  „„ie, 

...  -„  «hat  arts  ye.  "^ " 
uvfhatailsye,^'  „3n?       . 

•^"^^^rilSels  cast  the  g«d». 

^''orTyou"  white  bread  gone' 

,  vour  father,  Annie, 
»Owbawas'twa8jo«    ^^^, 

Orwbawastwasy 

^rasmv  father, 
»tbeEarlofW«ny8s;*;Jy„oU,er 
Tbe  countess  of  W  emj^^^^^^ 

TO  keep  ber  trow 


,  5C<H*P-»^'  ^^ 


rattier  fly- 
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And  a'  the  folk  about  the  house, 
To  me  were  sister  and  brother."-^ 

*^If  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  was  your  father, 

I  wot  sae  was  he  mine ; 
And  it  shall  not  be  for  lack  o*  gowd, 

That  ye  your  love  sail  tyne. — 


*'  For  I  have  seven  ships  o*  mine  ain, 

A'  loaded  to  the  brim ; 
And  I  will  gie  them  a*  to  thee, 

Wi*  four  to  thine  eldest  son. 
But  thanks  to  a'  the  powers  in  heaven, 

That  I  gae  maiden  hame !  "— 


THE  WIFE  OF  USHER'S  WELL. 


A  FRAftllBMX. 


■Ef  U  IBraftl  rSILURID. 


TOCS. 


HAIIO 
FOETE. 


■I  J  ■TPi/'r  <f3 


There  lired    a     wife   at        U9her*swell,  And  a        wealthy  wife  was      she; 


^^^s  ^ 


^^ 


»   b  4 


i 


m 


I 


J 


m 


^m 


i 


f 


She 


!'!■  j  <  ^ 


m 


^tH  J 


UTU 


i 


Jt  J 


^1 


had  three  stout  and       stalwart   sons  And  she       sent  them   o'er  the       sea. 


There  lived  a  wife  at  Usher's  Well, 
And  a  wealthy  wife  was  she. 

She  had  three  stout  and  stalwart  sons, 
And  sent  them  o'er  the  sea. 

Ihey  badna  been  a  week  from  her, 

A  week  but  barely  ane, 
Vihen  word  came  to  the  carline  wife, 

That  her  three  sons  were  gane. 

Tbey  hadna  been  a  week  from  her^ 

A  week  but  barely  three, 
When  word  came  to  the  carline  wife, 

That  her  sons  she'd  never  see. 


*^  I  wish  the  wind  may  never  cease,"^ 

Nor  fishes '  in  the  flood, 
Till  my  three  sons  come  hame  to  me. 

In  earthly  flesh  and  blood  1 " — 

It  fell  about  the  Martinmas, 
When  nights  are  Jang  and  mirk. 

The  carline  wife's  three  sons  came  hame, 
And  theur  hats  were  o'  the  birk. 

It  neither  grew  in  syke  nor  ditch, 

Nor  yet  in  ony  sheugh ; 
But  at  the  gates  o'  Paradise, 

That  birk  grew  fair  eneugh.  ^ 


'  Tke  seose  of  this  verse  is  obscure,  owing,  probabi  j,  to  cor- 
'^ptioB  by  reciten.  It  would  appear  thai  Uie  mother  had  sinned 
h  (be  ame  decree  with  the  celebrated  Ltnori, 

'  [^^^aj.  Should  we  not  read,  for  fUhM  here,  ffuhet—L  e. 
*wW«s?-Ed.] 

^  The  noUon,  that  the  souls  of  the  blessed  wear  garlands,  seems 
lobe  of  Jewish  orfsin*  ^t  least  in  the  MaOM'book,  there  is  a 
^*^Maieai  indiijoB  to  the  followiog  effect  x— 


<*It  fell  out,  that  a  Jew,  whose  name  was  Ponim,  an  ancient 
man,  whose  business  was  altogether  about  the  dead,  coming  to 
the  door  of  (he  school,  saw  one  standing  Uiere,  who  had  a  garland 
upon  his  head.  Then  was  Rabbi  Ponim  afraid,  imagining  it  was 
a  spirit.  Whereupon  he,  whom  the  Rabb^saw,  called  out  to  him, 
sayingx  'Be  not  afraid,  but  pass  forward.  Dost  thou  not  Iloow 
me?'  Then  said  Rabbi  Ponlm,  *Art  thou  not  be  whom  I 
buried  yesterdaj?*   And  he  was  answered,  *Tea,  I  am  be." 
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*'Blow  up  the  fire,  my  maidens! 

Bring  water  from  the  well ! 
For  a'  my  house  shall  feast  this  night. 

Since  my  three  sons  are  well." — 

And  she  has  made  to  them  a  bed, 
She's  made  it  large  and  wide ; 

And  she's  ta'en  her  mantle  her  about, 
Sat  down  at  the  bed-side. 


Up  then  crew  the  red  red  cock. 

And  up  and  crew  the  gray; 
The  eldest  to  the  youngest  said, 

"  lis  time  we  were  away."— 

The  cock  he  hadna  craw'd  but  oqce. 

And  clapp'd  his  wings  at  a*, 
Whan  the  youngest  to  the  eldest  said, 

*'  Brother,  we  must  awa. — 

'^  The  cock  doth  craw,  the  day  doth  daw. 
The  channerin''  worm  doth  chide; 

Gin  we  be  mist  out  o'  our  place, 
A  sair  pain  we  maun  bide.  • 

"  Fare  ye  weel,  my  mother  dear ! 

Fareweel  to  barn  and  byre! 
And  fare  ye  weel,  the  bonny  lass, 

That  kindles  my  mother's  fire." 


COSPATRICK. 


A  copy  of  this  Ballad,  materially  different  from 
that  which  follows,  appeared  in  ^^  ScottUh  Songs.^' 
2  vols.  Edinburgh,  4792,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Both- 
well.  Some  stanzas  have  been  transferred  from  thence 


to  the  present  copy,  which  is  taken  down  from  the 
recitation  of  a  Lady,  nearly  related  to  the  Editor.* 
Some  readings  have  been  also  adopted  from  a  third 
copy,  in  Mrs.  Brown's  MS.,  under  the  title  of 
Child  Brenlon.  Cospatrick  IComes  Patricius)  was 
the  designation  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  m  the  days 
of  Wallace  and  Bruce. 


COSPATRICK. 


Cospatrick  has  sent  o'er  the  faem ; 
Cospatrick  brought  his  ladye  hame ; 
And  fourscore  ships  have  come  her  wi', 
The  ladye  by  the  grene-wood  tree. 

There  were  twal'  and  twal'  wi'  baken  bread, 
And  twal'  and  twal'  wi'  gowd  sae  reid, 
And  twal'  and  twal'  wi'  bouted  flour, 
And  twal'  and  twal'  wi'  the  paramour. 

Sweet  Willy  was  a  widow's  son. 
And  at  her  stirrup  he  did  run; 
And  she  was  dad  in  the  finest  pall. 
But  aye  she  let  the  tears  down  fall. 

*'  0  is  your  saddle  set  awrye? 
Or  rides  your  steed  for  you  ower  high  ? 
Or  are  you  mourning,  in  your  tide, 
That  you  suld  be  Cospatrick's  bride  ?  " — 

'*  I  am  not  mourning,  at  this  tide, 
That  I  suld  be  Cospatrick's  bride; 
But  I  am  sorrowing  in  my  mood,  , 
That  I  suld  leave  my  mother  good. 

''  But,  gentle  boy,  come  tell  to  me, 
What  is  the  custom  of  thy  countrie?  "— 
**'  The  custom  thereof,  my  dame,"  he  says, 
'^  Will  ill  a  gentle  ladye  please. 

^'  Seven  king's  daughters  has  our  lord  wedded, 
And  seven  king's  daughters  has  our  lord  bedded ; 
But  he's  cutted  their  breasts  frae  their  breast-bane. 
And  sent  them  mourning  hame  again. 

*\  Tet,  gin  you're  sure  that  you're  a  maid, 

Te  may  gae  safely  to  his  bed ; 

But  gif  o'  that  ye  be  na  sure, 

Then  hire  some  damsell  o'  your  hour." — 


Upon  Mfbicb  Rabbi  PodIid  Mid,  *  Why  oomest  Uion  hiUier?  How 
fareUi  It  wflb  Uiee  in  Uie  other  world?  *  And  Uie  apparitfon  made 
anflwer,  *it  goelh  well  wilh  me,  and  I  am  in  high  esteem  in  Pa- 
radise.' Then  said  the  Rabbi,  *rhnu  wert  bat  looked  upon  in 
the  world  as  an  Inslgoificanl  Jew.  What  good  work  didst  thou 
do,  that  thon  art  thus  esteemed  ? '  The  apparition  answered,  *  1 
will  tell  thee  :  the  reason  of  Uie  esteem  I  am  in,  is.  that  I  rose 
fsrery  momlog  early,  and  with  fervency  nitered  my  prayer,  and 
offered  the  grace  ttom  the  bottom  of  my  heart  i  for  which  reason 
I  now  proDonnee  grace  in  Paradise,  and  am  well  respected,  if 
thon  donbtcst  wbeUier  I  am  the  person,  I  will  shew  thee  a  token 
that  will  convince  thee  of  it  Yesterday,  when  thou  didst  dolbe 
me  in  my  funeral  autre,  thon  didst  tear  my  sleeve.*  Then  asked 
Rabbi  Ponim,  *  What  Is  the  meaning  of  that  garland  ?*  The  ap- 
parWofi  answered,  *  I  wear  It,  to  the  end  the  wind  of  the  world 
may  not  have  power  over  me  i  for  It  consists  of  excellent  berba  of 


Paradise.*  Then  did  Rabbi  Ponim  mend  the  sleeve  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  Ibr  the  deceased  had  said,  that  if  it  was  not  mended,  be 
should  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  amongst  olliers,  whose  apparel  was 
whole.  And  then  the  apparition  vanished.  Wberef(>re,  let  every 
one  utter  his  prayer  with  fervency;  for  then  it  shall  go  well  wlUi 
him  in  the  other  world.  And  let  care  be  taken  that  no  rent,  nor 
tearing,  be  left  In  the  apparel  In  which  the  deceased  are  interred.*' 
^Jewish  TtMdUions,  abridged  from  Buxtorf,  London,  iTSa, 
vol.  11.  p  10.  *  channerin'—VrelUng. 

•  This  will  remind  the  G  erman  reader  of  the  comic  adieu  of  a 
heavenly  apparition  :— 

*'Docb  steh  I  man  ichllent  die  blmoMls  thtir; 
Adl«D  I  der  blmmllsrbs  Portter 
1st  •traog  uud  bill  anfordottDg.*'— BAmawr. 

3  [Mas  Christian  Rntberford,  sister  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
mother.— Bd.] 
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The  ladye's  cali'd  her  bour  maiden, 
That  waiting  wi|s  into  her  train : 
''Five  thousand  merks  Til  gie  to  thee,. 
To  sleep  this  night  with  my  lord  for  me.*' — 

VThen  bells  were  rung,  and  mass  was  sayne, 
And  a'  men  unto  hed  were  gane, 
Gospatrick  and  the  bonny  maid, 
Into  a  chamber  they  were  laid. 

*'  Now,  speak  to  me,  blankets,  and  speak  to  me,  bed. 
And  speak,  thou  sheet,  enchanted  web; 
And  speak  up,  my  bonny  brown  sword,  that  winna  lie, 
Is  this  a  true  maiden  that  lies  by.me?  " — 

'^  It  is  not  a  maid  that  youliae  wedded. 
But  it  is  a  maid  that  you  hae  bedded ; 
It  is  a  leal  maiden  that  lies  by  thee. 
But  not  the  maiden  that  it  should  be." — 

0  wrathfolly  he  left  the  bed, 
And  wrathfully  his  claes  on  did; 
And  he  has  ta'en  him  through  the  ha*, 
And  on  his  mother  he  did  ca\ 

*'  I  am  the  most  unhappy  man, 
Tliat  ever  was  in  Christen  land ! 

1  courted  a  maiden,  meik  and  mild, 

And  Ihae  gotten  naething  but  a  woman  wi'  diild." — 

*^0  stay,  my  son,  into  this  ha*. 

And  sport  ye  wi*  your  merrymen  a' ; 

And  I  will  to  the  secret  bour, 

To  see  how  it  fares  wi'  your  paramour.'* — 

The  carline  she  was  stark  and  sture. 
She  aff  the  hinges  dang  the  dure ; 
'^O  is  your  bairn  to  laird  or  loun, 
Or  is  it  to  your  father's  groom?"— 

"0  hear  me,  mother,  on  my  knee. 
Tin  my  sad  story  I  tell  to  thee : 
0  we  were  sisters,  sisters  seven. 
We  were  the  fairest  under  heaven. 

'4t  fell  on  a  summer's  afternoon, 
When  a*  our  toilsome  task  was  done. 
We  cast  the  kevils  us  amang. 
To  see  which  suld  to  the  grene-wood  gang. 

**0  hon !  alas,  for  I  was  youngest, 
And  aye  my  wierd  it  was  the  hardest ! 
The  kevil  it  on  me  did  fa', 
Whilk  was  the  cause  of  a*  my  woe. 

*Tor  to  the  grene-wood  I  maun  gae. 
To  pu*  the  red  rose  and  the  slae ; 
To  pu'  the  red  rose  and  the  thyme. 
To  deck  my  mother's  bour  and  mine. 

'*I  hadna  pu'd  a  flower  hot  ane^ 
When  by  there  came  a  gallant  hende, 


Wi'  high-eoll'd  hose  and  laigh-eoH'd  shoon. 
And  he  seem'd  to  be  suni  kingis  son. 

'^  And  be  I  a  maid,  or  be  I  nae, 

He  kept  me  there tilf  the  clQse  o*  day; 

And  be  I  a  maid,  or  be  I  nane, 

He  kept  me  there  till  the  day  was  dpne. 

''  He  gae  me  a  lock  o*  his  yellow  hair, 
And  bade  me  keep  it  ever  mair ; 
He  gae  me  a  carknet '  o*  bonoy  beads. 
And  bade  me  keep  it  against  my  needs. 

**  He  gae  to  me  a  gay  gold  ring, 
And  bade  me  keep  it  abune  a*  thing.'* — 
'^  What  did  ye  wi'  the  tokens  rare. 
That  ye  gat  frae  that  gallant  there  ?"— 

*'0  bring  that  coffer  unto  me. 
And  a*  the  tokens  ve  sail  see.'* — 
'*  Now  stay,  daughter,  your  bour  within, 
While  I  gae  parley  wi'  my  son." — 

0  she  has  ta'en  her  thro*  the  ha*, 
And  on  her  son  began  to  ca'; 

'*  What  did  ye  wi'  the  bonny  beads 

1  bade  you  keep  against  your  needs? 

"  What  did  you  wi'  the  gay  gold  ring 
I  bade  you  keep  abune  a'  thing  ?  " — 
' '  I  gae  them  to  a  ladye  gay, 
I  met  on  grene-wood  on  a  day. 

''But  I  wad  gie  a'  my  halls  and  tours, 
I  had  that  ladye  within  my  hours ; 
But  I  wad  gie  my  very  life, 
I  had  that  ladye  to  my  wife." — 

"Now  keep,  my  son,  your  ha's  and  tours. 
Ye  have  the  bright  burd  in  ypur  hours ; 
And  keep,  my  son,  your  very  life. 
Ye  have  that  ladye  to  your  wife."— 

Now,  or  a  month  was  come  and  gane, 

The  ladye  bare  a  bonny  son; 

And  'twdfe  weel  written  on  his  breast-bane, 

"Gospatrick  is  my  father's  name." 

0  row  my  lady  in  satin  and  silk. 

And  wash  my  son  in  the  morning  milk. 


PRINCE  RORERT. 

RETiK  ■iron  PUBLIMU). 

FBOM  T»  BBGITATIOn  OP  A  lADT,  IflAILT  BILITID  TO  TBS 

EDiTOB.  • 

Prince  Robert  has  wedded  a  gay  ladye,. 

He  has  wedded  her  with  a  ring  : 
Prince  Robert  has  wedded  a  gay  ladye, 

But  be  darna  bring  her  hame. 


*  Carknet—A  necklaoe.   Thus  :— 

**  81*  Ihrtw  awiy  hir  rings  ■nd  carJtaMi  d«ett.'* 
Haibison*8  Translation  of  Orlando  #l»rio«o— Notes  OD  Book  87th. 

•  [  MiM  ChrlsUaB  BoOierfdrd.   sec  p.  Ml.  aiil«.— Bd.  ] 
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*'  Tour  blessing,  your  blessing,  my  mother  dear  I 

Tour  blessing  now  grant  to  me ! " — 
**  Instead  of  a  blessing  ye  sail  have  my  curse. 

And  you'll  get  nae  blessing  frae  me." — 

She  has  calPd  upon  her  waiting-maid, 

To  fill  a  glass  of  wine; 
She  has  cali'd  upon  her  fause  steward, 

To  put  rank  poison  in. 

She  has  put  it  to  her  roudes '  lip, 

And  to  her  roudes  chin ; 
She  has  put  it  to  her  jfause  fause  mouth, 

But  the  never  a  drap  gaed  in. 

He  has  put  it  to  his  bonny  month, 

And  to  his  bonny  chin, 
He's  put  it  to  his  cherry  lip. 

And  sae  fast  the  rank  poison  ran  in. 

'*  O  ye  hae  poison'd  your  ae  son,  mother, 

Tour  ae  son  and  your  heir; 
O  ye  hae  poison'd  your  ae  son,  mother, 

And  sons  you'll  never  hae  main 

*^  0  where  will  I  get  a  little  boy. 

That  will  win  hose  and  shoon. 
To  rin  sae  fast  to  Darlinton, 

And  bid  fair  Eleanor  come  ?  "— 

Then  up  and  spake  a  little  boy. 

That  wad  win  hose  and  shoon,— 
^^  0  I'll  away  to  Darlinton, 

And  bid  fair  Eleanor  come." — 

O  he  has  run  to  Darlinton, 

And  tirled  at  the  pin ; 
And  wha  was  sae  ready  as  Eleanor's  sell 

To  let  the  bonny  boy  in. 

'^  Tour  gude-motber  has  made  ye  a  rare  dinour. 

She's  made  it  baith  gude  and  fine ; 
Tour  gude-mother  has  made  ye  a  gay  dinour, 

And  ye  maun  cum  till  her  and  dine."— 

It's  twenty  lang  miles  to  Sillertoun  town,  * 

The  langest  that  ever  were  gane  : 
But  the  steed  it  was  wight,  and  the  ladye  was  light. 

And  she  cam  linkin*  >  in. 

But  when  she  came  to  Sillertoun  town. 

And  into  Sillertoun  ha', 
The  torches  were  burning,  the  ladies  were  mourning. 

And  they  were  weeping  a'. 

'^  O  where  is  now  my  wedded  lord. 

And  where  now  can  he  be  ? 
O  where  is  now  my  wedded  lord? 

For  him  I  canna  see." — 

^'  Tour  wedded  lord  is  dead,"  she  says, 
**  And  just  gane  to  be  laid  in  the  clay: 


>  iloucfef— Haggard. 

•  £infctii*-Ri(JiDg  briskly. 

)  The  two  last  ferses  are  commoa  to  many  tMllada,  and  are 
probably  derired  from  some  old  metrical  romance,  since  we  find 
the  idea  occur  in  the  voluminous  history  of  Sir  Tristrem.  "  Ores 
veitil  que  de  la  tnmbe  de  Tristan  yssoU  une  beUt  ronee  verU 


Tour  wedded  lord  is  dead,"  she  says, 
'^  And  just  gane  to  be  buried  the  day. 

'^  Te'seget  nane  o'  his  gowd,  ye^e  get  nane  o'  his  gear, 

Te'se  get  nae  thing  frae  m& ; 
Te'se  no  get  an  inch  o'  his  gude  braid  land. 

Though  your  heart  said  burst  in  three." — 

*'  I  want  nane  o'  his  gowd,  I  want  nane  o'  bis  gear, 

I  want  nae  land  fi^e  thee : 
But  I'll  hae  the  rings  that's  on  his  finger, 

For  them  he  did  promise  to  me." — 

'^  Te'se  no  get  the  rjngs  that's  on  his  finger, 

Te'se  no  get  them  frae  me ; 
Te'se  no  get  the  rings  that's  on  his  finder, 

An  your  heart  suld  burst  in  three."— 

She's  turn'd  her  back  unto  the  wa'. 

And  her  face  unto  a  rock ; 
And  there,  before  the  mother's  face, 

Her  very  heart  it  br6ke. 

The  tane  was  buried  in  Marie's  kirk, 

The  tother  in  Marie's  quair ; 
And  out  0*  the  tane  there  sprang  a  birk. 

And  out  o'  the  tother  a  brier. 

And  thae  twa  met,  and  thae  twa  plat. 

The  birk  but  and  the  brier ; 
And  by  that  ye  may  very  weel  ken 

They  were  twa  lovers  dear.* 


KING  HENRIE. 


THE  AKCIBXT  COPT. 


This  ballad  is  edited  from  the  MS.  of  Mrs.  Brown, 
corrected  by  a  recited  fragment.  A  modernized  copy 
has  been  published,  under  the  title  of  *'  Courteous 
King  Jamie."— ra/6<  of  Wonder,  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 

The  legend  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  ''  Mar- 
riage of  Sir  Gawain,"  in  the  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  and  of  "  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,"  in  Father 
Chaucer.  But  the  original,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Torfceus,  is  to  be  found  in  an 
Icelandic  Saga. 
<*  Hellgius,  Rex  Daniae,  moerore  ob  omissam  con- 
jugem  vexatus,  solus  agebat,  et  subducens  se  ho- 
minum  commercio,  segregem  domum,  omnia  fa- 
''  mulitii  impatiens,  incolebat.  Accidit  autem,  ut, 
'^  nocte  concubia,  lamentabilis  cujusdam  ante  fores 
'^  ejulantis  sonus  auribus  ejus  obreperet.  Experge- 
'^  fectus  igitur,  recluso  ostio,  informe  quoddam  mu- 
^Mieris  simulacrum  habitu  corporis  fcedum,  veste 
'^  squalore  obsita,  pallore,  macie,  frigorisque  tyran- 
'*'  nide  propemodum  peremptum,  deprehendit ;  quod 
^'  precibus  obsecratus,  ut  qui  jam  miserorum  aerum- 


44 
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et  feuilteuse.  qui  alloH  par  la  chapelle,  ei  descendoU  le  bout  <fo 
la  ronee  sur  la  iumbe  dTsseult,  et  entroit  dedans,"  This  mar- 
▼eilous  plant  was  three  times  cut  down,  but.  conUnues  RusUcien 
de  Pulse,  "  Le  lendemain  esUAt  aussi  belle  comme  elle  avoit  ey- 
devant  Ad,  et  ee  miracle  Aait  swr  Trisiran  et  swr  Tseeult  a 
Umt  jamais  advenir," 
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*^nas  ex  propria  calamitate  pensare  djdicisset,  in 
'^  domuiH  intromisit;  ipse^  iectu(n  petit.  At  mulier, 
*^  ne  hac  quideia  benignitate  cpatenta,  thori  conaor- 
**  tium  obnixe  flagitabat,  addens  it  tahti  referre,  ut, 
^'nisi  impetraret,  omnino  sibi  moriendum  esset.' 
*'Qaod  ea  lege,  ne.ipsam  attingeret,  concessum  est. 
**  Ideo  nee  coinplexu  earn  dignatus  rex  arertit  sese. 
*'  Com  autem  prima  luce  forte  ocuh>s  ultro  citroque 
*'  conTerteret,  eximiae  forms  virginem  lecto  receptam 
**  animadvertit;  qast  statim  ipsi  placere  coepit :  cau- 
**  sam  igitar  tam  repentinae  mutationis  curiosius  in- 
^^  daganti,  respondtt  virgo,  se  unam  e  subterraneorum 
*'  hominum  gfenere  diris  novercalibus  devotam,  tam 
**  tetra  et  execrabili  speeie,  qoali  primo  comparuity 
^^damnatam,  quoad  thori  cujusdam  principis  socia 
^^ieret;  multos.  reges  hac  de  re  soHicitasse.  Jam, 
**  actis  pro  praestilo  beneficio  gratiis,  ^iscessum  ma- 
^^  turans,  a  rege  formae  ejus  illecebris  capto  compri- 
^*  mitur.  Deinde  petit,  si  prolem  ex  hoc  congressu 
^'pn^igni  contigerit,  sequente  byeme,  eodem  anni 
^*  tempore,  ante^ores  post  tam  in  aedes  reciperet,  se- 
*^  que  ejus  patrem  profiteri  non  gravaretur,  secus  non 
*^  lere  infortunium  insecuturum  praedixit :  e  quo  prae- 
**  oepto  cum  rex  postea  exprbitasset,  nee  prae  foribus 
*^  jacentem  infantem  pro  suo  agnoscere  voluisset,  ad 
*^  eum  iterum,  sed  corrugata  fronte,  accessit,  obque 
**  Yiolatam  fidem  acrius  objurgatum  ab  imminente 
"  pericuio,  praestiti  olim  beneficii  gratia,  exempturam 
**  pollicebatur,  ita  tamen  ut,  tota  uitionis  rabies  in 
**  filium  ejus  etfusa,  graved  aliqdando  levitatis  iliius 
^'  poenas  exigeret.  Ex  hac  tam  dissimilium  .natura- 
*^  rum  commixtione,  Skulda,  versuti  et  versatilis  ani- 
'^mimulier,  nata  fuisse  memoratur;  quaeutramque 
"natoram  partici^ans  prodigiosorum  operum  ef- 
''  £ectrix  perfaibetur."— Hro//)!  Krakii  HUL  p.  49. 
Hafa.  1715. 


KING  HENRIE. 


AvoEiiT  corr. 


Let  never  man  a-wooing  wend. 

That  lacketh  thingis  thrie ; 
A  rowth  o'  gold,  an  open  heart, 

And  fu'  o'  courtesy. 

And  this  was  seen  o'  King  Henrie, 

For  he  lay  burd  alaue; 
And  he  has  ta'en  him  to  a  haunted  hunt's  ha'. 

Was  seven  miles  frae  a  toun. 

He's  chased  the  dun  deer  thro'  the  wood, 

And  the  roe  doun  by  the  den. 
Till  the  fattest  buck  in  a'  the  herd 

King  Henrie  he  has  slain. 

He's  ta'en  him  to  his  huntin'  ha', 

For  to  make  burly  cheir; 
When  loud  the  wind  was  heard  to  sound. 

And  an  earthquake  rock'd  the  floor. 


And  darknesStOoverM  a'  the  hall. 

Where  they  sat  at  their  meat; 
The  grey  dogs,  youling,  l^ft  their  food, 

And  crept  to  Henrie's  feet. 

And  louder  hoal'd  the  rising  winjl. 

And  burst  the  fast'ned  door ; 
And  in  there  came  a  griesly  ghost. 

Stood  stamping  on  the  floor. 

Her  head  touch'd  the  ro6f-1ree  of  the  house ; 

Her  middle  ye  weel  mot  span : 
Each  frighted  huntsman  fled  .the  ha',. 

And  left  the  King  alane. 

Her  teeth  were  a'  like  tether-stakes, 

Her  nose  like  club  or  mell*: 
And  I  ken  naething  she  appear'd  to  be. 

But  the  fiend  that  wons  in  hell. 

'^  Sum  meat,  sum  meat,  ye  King  Henrie, 

Sum  meat  ye  gie  to  me! " — 
'*  And  what  meat's  i'  thls^house^  ledye. 

That  ye'rena  wellcum  tee?" — ' 
**  0  ye'se  gae  kill  your  berry-brown  steed. 

And  serve  him  up  to  me.'* 

0  when  he  kiil'd  his  berry-brown  steed. 

Wow  gin  his  heart  was  sair! 
She  ate  him  a'  up,  skin  and  bane, 

Left  naething  but  hide  and  hair. 

*^  Mair  meat,  mair  me,at,  ye  King  Henrie  f 

Mair  meat  ye  gie  to  me ! " — 
''  And  what  meat's  i'  this  house  ladye. 

That  ye're  na  wellcum  tee?"— * 
^'  0  ye  do  slay  your  gude  grey  houndes. 

And  bring  them  a'  to  me." — 

0  when  he  slew  his  gude  grey  houndes, 

Wow  but  his  heart  was  sair ! 
She's  ate  them  a'  up,  ane  by  ane. 

Left  naething  but  hide  and  hair. 

'^  Mair  meat,  mair  meat,  ye  King  Henrie! 

Mair  meat  ye  gie  to  me! " — 
*'  And  what  meat's  i*  this  house,  ladye. 

That  I  hae  left  to  gie?  "— 
"0  ye  do  fell  your  gay  goss-hawks, 

And  bring  them  a'  to  me." — 

O  when  he  fell'd  bis  gay  gos$-hawks, 

Wow  but  his  heart  was  sair! 
She^s  ate  them  a'  up,  bane  by  bane, 

Left  naething  but  feathers  bare. 

^*  Some  drink,  some  drink,  ye  King  Henrie ! 

Some  drink  ye  gie  to  me !  "-*- 
''And  what  drink's  i'  this  house,  ladye. 

That  ye're  na  wellcum  tee  ?  "— 
"0  ye  sew  up  your  horse's  hide, 

And  bring  in  a  drink  to  me." — 

0  be  has  sew'd  up  the  bluidy  hide, 


'  Tee  for  to,  is  the  Buchuisblre  and  GaUovidian  proDonctatiOD. 
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And  put  in  a  pipe  of  wine ;, 
She  drank  it  a'  up  at  ae  draught, 
Left  na  a  drap  therein. 

^^  A  bed,  a  bed,  ye  King  Henrie! 

A  bed  ye  mak  to  me ! '' —  * 
'^  And  what's  the  bed  i'  this  house,  iadye. 

That  ye're  na  wellcum  tee  ?  "— 
'^0  ye  maun  pu'  the  green  heather. 

And  mak  a  bed  to  me.'*— 

O  pu'd  has  he  the  heather  green, 

And-made  to  her  a  bed ; 
And  up  he  has  ta'en  his  gay  mantle. 

And  o'er  it  be  has  spread. 

"  Now  swear,  now  swear,  ye  King  Henrie, 
To  take  me  for  your  bride ! " — 

''  0  God  forbid,"  King  Henrie  said, 
''  That  e'er  the  iike  betide  I 

That  e'er  the  jQend  that  wons  in  hell 
Should  streak  down  by  my  side." — 


When  day  was  come,  and  night  was  gane. 
And  the  sun  shone  through  the  ha', 

The  fairest  Iadye  that  e'er  was  seen, 
Lay  atween  him  and  the  wa'. 

'*  O  weel  is  me ! "  King  Henrie  said, 
"  How  lahg  will  this  last  wi'  me  ?" — 

And  out  and. spak, that  Iadye  fair, 
'*  £*en  till  the  day  ye  die. 

'^  For  I  was  witch'd  to  a  ghastly  shape, 

AH  by  my  stepdame's  skill. 
Till  I  should  meet  wi*  a  courteous  knight, 

Wad  gie  me  a'  my  will." 


ANNAN   WATER. 


moL  •>«>■■  roBun>». 


The  following  verses  are  the  original  words  of  the 
tune  of  ^'  Allan  Water,"  by  which  name  the  song  is 
mentioned  in  Ramsay's  Tea  Table  Miscellany.  The 
ballad  is  given  from  tradition ;  and  it  is  said  that  a 
bridge,  over  the  Annan,  was  buili  in  consequence  of 
the  melancholy  catastrophe  which  it  narrates.  Two 
verses  are  added  in  this  edition,  from  another  copy 
of  the  ballad,  in  which  the  conclusion  proves  fortu- 
nate. By  the  Gatehope-Slack,  is  perhaps  meant  the 
Gate-Slack,  a  pass  in  Annandaie.  The  Annan,  and 
the  Frith  of  Sol  way,  into  which  it  falls,  are  the  fre- 
quent scenes  of  tragical  accidents.  The  Editor  trusts 
he  will  be  pardoned  for  inserting  the  following  aw- 
fully impressive  account  of  such  an  event,  contained 
in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Gurrie,  of  Liverpool,  by  whose 


correspondence,  while  in  the  course  of  preparing 
these  volumes  for  ti^e  pre^s,  he  has  been  alike  iio^ 
nonred  and  instructed.  After  stating  that*he  -had 
soQie  recollection  of  the  ballad  which  follows,  the 
biographer  of  fiurns  proceeds  thus : — ^'  I  once  in  my 
early  days  heard  (for  it  was  nigbt,  and  I  could  not 
see)  a  traveller  drowning ;  not  in  thtf  Annan  itself, 
but  in  the  Frith  of  Sol  way,  close  by  the/ mouth  of 
that  river.  The  influx  of  the  tid^  had  unl^orsed  him, 
in  the  night,  as  he  was  passing  the  sands  from  Cum-, 
berland.  The  west  wind  blew  a  tempest,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  expressidn,  brought  in  the 
water  three  foot  a-breasl.  The  traveller  got  upon  a 
standing  net,  a  little  way  from  the  shore.  There  he 
lashed  himself  to  the  post,  shouting  for  half  an  hour 
for  assistance — till  the  tide  rose  over*  his  head !  In 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  amid  the  pauses  of  the 
hurricane,  his  voice,  heard  at  intervals,,  was  exqui- 
sitely mournful.  No  one  could  go  to  his  assistance 
—no  one  knew  where  he  was-^tbe  sound  seemed  to 
proceed  from  the  spirit  of  the  waters.  But  morning 
rose— the  tide  had  ebbed — and  the  poor  traveller  was 
foiind  lashed  to  the  pole  of  the  net,  and  bleaching  in 
the  wind." 


ANNAN  \VATER. 


cc 


Annan  Water's  wading  deep. 
And  my  love  .Annie's  wondrous  bonny ; 
And  I  am  laith  she  suld  weet  her  feet, 
Because  I  love  her  best  of  ohy. 

^'  Gar  saddle  me  the  bonny  black. 
Gar  saddle  sune,  and  make  him  ready ; 

For  I  will  down  the  Gatehope-Slack^ 
And  all  to  see  my  bonny  Iadye." — 

He  has  loupen  on  the  bonny  black. 
He  stirr'd  him  wi'  the  spur  right  sairly ; 

But,  or  he  wan  the  Gatehope-Slack, 
I  think  the  steed  was  wae  and  weary. 

He  has  loupen  on  the  bonny  grey. 
He  rade  the  right  gate  and  the  ready ; 

I  trow  he  would  neither  stint  nor  stay, 
For  he  was  seeking  his  bonny  Iadye. 

0  he  has  ridden  o'er  field  and  fell. 

Through  inuir  and  moss,  and  mony  a  mire  : 
His  spurs  o'  steel  were  sair  to  bide. 

And  frae  her  fore-feet  flew  the  fire. 

"  Now,  bonny  grey,  now  play  your  part! 

Gin  ye  be  the  steed  that  wins  my  deary, 
Wi'  corn  and  hay  ye'se  be  fed  for  aye, 

And  never  spur  sail  make  you  wearie." — 

The  grey  was  a  mare,  and  a  right  good  mare; 

But  when  she  wan  the  Annan  water. 
She  couldna  hae  ridden  a  furlong  mair, 

Had  a  thousand  merks  been  wadded '  at  her. 


«  fra</de<f— Wagered. 
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*'  0  boatman,  boatman,  put  off  your  boat ! 

Put  off  your  boat  for  gowdeo  money ! 
I  cross  the  drumly  stream  the  night, 

Or  never  mair  I  see  my  honey."— 

^*  O  I  was  sworn  sae  late  yestreen, 

And  not  by  ae  aith,  but  by  many ; 
And  for  a*  the  gowd  in  fair  Scotland, 

I  dare  na  take  ye  through  to  Annie.'* — 

The  side  was  stey,  and  the  bottom  deep, 
Frae  bank  to  brae  the  water  pouring ; 

And  the  bonny  grey  mare  did  sweat  for  fear, 
For  she  heard  the  water  kelpy  roaring. 

O  he  has  pou^d  aff  his  dapperpy  '  coat, 
The  silver  buttons  glanced  tx)nny ; 

The  waistcoat  bursted  aff  his  breast. 
He  was  sae  full  of  melancholy. 

He  has  ta*en  the  ford  at  that  stream  tail ; 

I  wot  he  swam  both  strong  and  steady. 
But  the  stream  was  broad,  and  his  strength  did  fail, 

And  he  never  saw  his  bonny  ladye ! 

^*  0  yrae  betide  the  frush '  saugh  wand ! 

And  wae  betide  the  bush  of  brier. 
It  brake  into  my  true  love's  hand,  tire.] 

When  his  strength  did  fail,  and  his  limbs  did 

^'  And  wae  betide  ye,  Annan  Water, 
This  night  that  ye  are  a  drumlie  river  ! 

For  over  thee  I'll  build  a  bridge, 
That  ye  never  more  true  love  may  sever." — 


from  the  common  burden  of  Hey  Nonny,  Nonny,  al- 
luded to  in  the  song,  beginning,  \^Sigh  no  more,  la- 
dyes.^'  The  chorus,  retained  in  this  edition,  is  the 
most  common  and  popular;  but  Mrs.  Brown's  copy ' 
bears  a  yet  different  burden,  beginning  thus ; — 

*'  There  were  twa  sbten  sat  in  a  bour, 

Bdioborouf^li,  Edinborough; 
There  were  twa  sisters  sat  in  a  boar, 

SUrliDg  for  aye; 
There  were  twa  sisters  sat  f  n  a  boar,  . 
There  cam  a  knight  to  lie  their  wooer. 

Bonny  St.  Johnston  stands  upon  Tay.*' 

The  ballad,  being  probably  very  popular,  was  the 
subject  of  a  parody,  which  is  to  be  found  in  D'Ucfey's 
Pills  to  purge  Melancholy.' 


THE  CRUEL  SISTER. 

This  ballad  differs  essentially  from  that  which  has 
iwen  published  in  various  collections,  under  the  title 
d  Binnorie,  It  is  compiled  from  a  copy  in  Mrs 
Brown's  MSS.,  intermixed  with  a  beautiful  fragment, 
of  fourteen  verses,  transmitted  to  the  Editor  by 
J.  C.  Walker,  Esq.  the  ingenious  historian  of  the 
Irish  bards.  Mr.  Walker,  at  the  same  time,  favour- 
ed tbe  Editor  with  the  following  note  : — ''I  am  in- 
debted to  my  departed  friend.  Miss  Brook,  for  the 
foregoing  pathetic  fragment.  Her  account  of  it  was 
as  follows  : — This  song  was  transcribed,  several 
years  ago,  from  the  memory  of  an  old  woman,  who 
bad  no  recollection  of  the  concluding  verses :  pro- 
bably tbe  beginning  may  also  be  lost,  as  it  seems  to 
commence  abruptly."  The  first  verse  and  burden  of 
the  fragment  ran  thus : — 

'*0  sister,  sister,  reach  ttiy  band ! 
Bey  ho,  my  Nanny.  O; 
And  you  shall  be  heir  of  all  my  land. 
While  the  swan  swims  bonny,  O.*' 

Hie  first  part  of  this  chorus  seems  to  be  corrupted 
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There  were  two  sisters  sat  in  a  hour ; 

Biunorie,  O  Binnorie;4 
There  came  n,  knight  to  be  their  wooer ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

He  courted  the  eldest  with  glove  and  ring, 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie ; 
But  he  lo'ed  the  youngest  abune  a*  thing ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

He  courted  the  eldest  with  broach  and  knife, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
But  he  lo'ed  tlie  youngest  abune  his  life ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

Tbe  eldest  she  was  vexed  sair, 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie; 
And  sore  envied  her  sister  fair ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

The  eldest  said  to  the  youngest  ane, 

Binnorie,  0 Binnorie; 
"  Will  ye  go  and  see  our  father's  ships  come  in  ?  " — 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

She's  ta'en  her  by  the  lily  hand, 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie ; 
And  led  her  down  to  the  river  strand ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

The  youngest  stude  upon  a  stane, 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie ; 
The  eldest  came  and  pushed  her  in ; 

By  tbe  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

She  took  her  by  the  middle  sma', 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie; 
And  dash'd  her  bonny  back  to  the  jaw ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

'^0  sister,  sister,  reach  your  hand, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
And  ye  shall  be  heir  of  half  my  land."— 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 


*  mufc-.Brittie ;  wMhoat  cohesion  of  parts. 

MVr.  Jamieson  has  printed  Mrs.  Brown's  copy  oer6af»m, 


under  the  Utleof'The  Twa  Sittcnr-^pormlar  Baliadi,  1806, 
TOl.  I.  p.  80.— ED.] 
4  [Pnmonnoed  Blnndrie.— Bd.] 
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'^0  sister,  I'll  not  reach  my  hand, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
And  I'll  be  heir  of  all  your  land ; 

By.  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

**  Shame  fa'  the  hand  that  I  should  take, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie; 
It's  twin'd  me,  and  my  "world's  make." — 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

"  O  sister,  reach  me  but  your  glove, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie; 
And  sweet  William  shall  be  your  love." — 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

^^  Sink  on,  nor  hope  for  hand  or  glove! 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie;. 
And  sweet  William  shall  better  be  my  love. 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

"Your  cherry  cheeks  and  your  yellow  hair, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
Garr'd  me  gang  maiden  evermair." — 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

Sometimes  she  sunk,  and  sometimes  she  swam, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
Until  she  cam  to  the  miller's  dam ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

"O  father,  father,  draw  your  dam! 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
There's  either  a  mermaid,  or  a  milk-white  swan."— 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

The  miller  hasted  and  drew  his  dam, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
And  there  he  found  a  drown'd  woman ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

You  could  not  see  her  yellow  hair, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
For  gowd  and  pearls  that  were  so  rare ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

You  could  not  see  tier  middle  sma', 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
Her  gowden  girdle  was  sae  bra' ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

A  famous  harper  passing  by, 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie  : 
The  sweet  pale  face  he  chanced  to  spy ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

And  when  he  looked  that  lady  on,   . 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie; 
Hesigh'd  and  made  a  heavy  moan ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

He  made  a  harp  of  her  breast-bone, 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie ; 


Whose  sounds  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

The  strings  he  framed  of  her  yellow  hair, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie; 
Whose  notes  made  sad  the  listening  ear; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

He  brought  it  to  her  father's  hall, 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie; 
And  there  was  the  court  assembled  all ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

He  laid  his  harp  upon  a  stone, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
And  straight  it  began  to  play  alone; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

"  0  yonder  sits  my  father,  the  king, 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie; 
And  yonder  sits  my  mother,  the  queen ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

"And  yonder  stands  my  brother  Hugh, 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie ; 
And  by  him  my  William,  sweet  and  true." — 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

But  the  last  tune  that  the  harp  play'd  then, 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie; 
Was — *'  Woe  to  my  sister,  false  Helen! " — 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie 


THE  QUEEN'S  MARIE. 


METBR  BEPORB  rOBLUBBD. 


"  In  the  very  time  of  the  General  Assembly,  there 
comes  to  public  knowledge  a  bay  nous  murther,  com- 
mitted in  the  court ;  yea,  not  far  from  the  Queen's 
lap;  for  a  French  woman,  that  served  in  the  Queen's 
chamber,  had  played  the  whore  with  the  Queen's  own 
apothecary. — The  woman  conceived  and  bare  a  childe, 
whom,  with  common  consent,  the  father  and  mother 
murthered ;  yet  were  the  cries  of  a  new-borne  childe 
hearde,  searche  was  made,  the  childe  and  the  mother 
were  both  apprehended,  and  so  were  the  man  and  the 
woman  condemned  to  be  hanged  in  the  publicke  street 
of  Edinburgh.  The  punishment  was  suitable,  be- 
cause the  crime  was  haynous.  But  yet  was  not  the 
court  purged  of  whores  and  whoredoms,  which  was 
the  fountaine  of  such  enormities;  for  it  was  well 
known  that  shame  hasted  marriage  betwixt  John 
Sempill,  called  the  Dancer,  and  Mary  Levi ngston,' 
sirnamed  the  Lusty.  What  bruit  the  Maries,  and 
the  rest  of  the  dancers  of  the  court  had,  the  ballads 
of  that  age  doe  witnesse,  which  we  for  modestie's 
sake  omit :  but  this  was  the  common  complaint  of 
all  godly  and  wise  men,  that  if  they  thought  such  a 


«  "JofanSemple,  sonof  Robert,  Lord  Semple,  (by  Elizabeth 
Carlisle,  a  daughter  of  the  Lord  Torthorald,)  was  ancestor  of  ibe 
Semples  of  Beltrees.  He  was  married  to  Mary,  sister  to  WiliJam 
Lifingitoo,  and  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Queen  Mary ;  by 


whom  he  had  Sir  James  Semple  of  Beltrees,  his  son  and  heir,*' 
etc. ;  afterwards  ambassador  to  England,  for  King  James  VI., 
in  I8M.^Cbawfobd*8  Bistcry  of  Renfrew,  p.  lOf . 
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court  could  long  continue,  and  if  they  looked  for  no 
better  life  to  come,  they  would  have  wished  their 
sonnes  and  daughters  rather  to  have  been  brought 
up  with  fiddlers  and  dancers,  and  to  have  been  exer- 
cised with  flinging  upon  a  floore,  and  in  the  rest  that 
thereof  followes,  than  to  have  been  exercised  in  the 
company  of  the  godly,  and  exercised  in  virtue,  which 
in  that  court  was  hated,  and  (ilthenesse  not  only 
maintained,  but  also  rewarded :  witnesse  the  Abbey 
of  Abercome,  the  Barony  of  Auchtermuchtie,  and 
divers  others,  pertaining  to  the  patrimony  of  the 
crown,  given  in  heritage  to  skippers  and  dancers, 
and  dalliers  with  dames.    This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  regiment  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  these 
were  the  fruits  that  she  brought  forth  of  France. — 
Lord!  look  on  our  miseries!  and  deliver  us  from  the 
wickedness  of  tki$  corrupt  court/"— Knox's  History 
of  the  Reformation,  p.  373-4. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  the  following  bal- 
lad, as  narrated  by  the  sterir  apostle  of  Presbytery. 
It  will  readily  strike  the  reader,  that  the  tale  has 
suffered  great  alterations,  as  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion; the  French  waiting-woman  being  changed  into 
Mary  Hamilton,'  and  the  Queen's  apothecary  into 
Henry  Darnley.  Yet  this  is  less-  surprising,  when 
we  recollect,  that  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  Queen's 
complaints  against  her  ill-fated  husband,  was  his  in- 
fidelity, and  that  even  with  her  personal  attendants. 
I  have  been  enabled  to  publish  the  following  com- 
plete edition  of  the  ballad,  by  copies  from  various 
quarters ;  that  principally  used  was  communicated  to 
me,  in  the  most  polite  manner,  by  Mr.  Kirkpatricke 
Sharpe,  of  Hoddom,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many 
similar  favours.* 


THE  QUEEN'S  MARIE. 

Marie  Hamilton's  to  the  kirk  gaue, 
Wi'  ribbons  in  her  hair; 


The  King  thought  mair  o'  Marie  Hamilton, 
Than  ony  that  were  there. 

Marie  Hamilton's  to  the  kirk  gane, 

Wi'  ribbons  on  her  breast; 
The  King  thought  mair  o'  Marie  Hamilton, 

Than  he  listen'd  to  the  priest. 

Marie  Hamilton's  to  the  kirk  gane, 

Wi'  gloves  upon  her  hands ; 
The  King  thought  mair  o'  Marie  Hamilton, 

Than  the  Queen  and  a'  her  lands. 

She  hadna  been  about  the  King's  court 

A  month,  but  barely  one. 
Till  she  was  beloved  by  a'  the  King's  court, 

And  the  King  the  only  man. 

She  hadna  been  about  the  King's  court 

A  month,  but  barely  three. 
Till  frae  the  King's  court  Marie  Hamilton, 

Marie  Hamilton  durstna  be. 

The  King  is  to  the  Abbey  gane. 

To  pu'  the  Abbey  tree, 
To  scale  the  babe  frae  Marie's  heart; 

But  the  thing  it  wadna  be.' 

0  she  has  row'd  it  in  her  apron. 

And  set  it  on  the  sea, — 
*•*'  Gae  sink  ye,  or  swim  ye,  bonny  babe,. 

Ye'se  get  nae  mair  o'  me."— 

Word  is  to  the  kitchen  gane. 

And  word  is  to  the  ha', 
And  word  is  to  the  noble  room, 

Amang  the  ladyes  a'. 
That  Marie  Hamilton's  brought  to  bed. 

And  the  bonny  babe's  mist  and  awa'. 

Scarcely  had  she  lain  down  again. 

And  scarcely  fa'en  asleep. 
When  up  then  started  our  gude  Queen,^ 

Justat  her  bed-feet; 


*  One  copy  bean,  '*  Mary  Miles."  A  werj  odd  coincidence  In 
■ame,  crime,  and  eataslrophe,  occurred  at  the  ooort  or  Czar 
PMer  die  Great  It  U  thus  detailed  by  the  obliging  correspondent 
who  recommended  it  to  my  notice  :— 

**Mim  Hambleton,  a  maid  of  honour  to  tlie  Empress  Catherine, 
hi  an  amour,  which,  at  different  Umes,  produced  three  children. 
She  bad  always  pleaded  sickness,  but  Peter,  being  suspicious,  or- 
dered his  pbysician  to  attend  her,  who  soon  made  the  discovery. 
It  abo  appeared,  that  a  sense  of  shame  had  triumphed  OTer  her 
hooiaaity,  and  that  the  children  had  been  put  to  death  as  soon  as 
kora.    Feter  enquired  if  the  father  of  them  was  privy  to  the  mur- 
der; the  ladj  insisted  that  he  was  hinocent;  for  she  had  always 
dccciYed  him,  by  pretending  that  they  were  sent  to  nurse.  Justice 
BOW  called  opon  the  Emperor  to  punish  the  oflSence.  The  lady  was 
■Kb  beloved  by  Ibe  Empress,  who  pleaded  for  her;  the  amour 
««  pardonable,  but  not  the  murder.   Peter  sent  her  to  the  castle, 
lad  went  himself  to  visit  ber;  and  the  fact  being  confessed,  he 
pRKHMinced  ber  Mntcnoe  with  tears ;  telling  her,  that  his  duly  as 
ivrince,  and  God's  ▼Ice-gerent,  called  on  him  for  that  jiutice 
vhicb  ber  crime  bad  sendered  indispensably  necessary;  and  that 
Ae  most  Iberefore  prepare  for  death.    He  attended  her  also 
«  the  scafroJd.  where  be  embraced  ber  with  the  utmost  ten- 
derness, miied  with  sorrow ;  and  some  say,  when  the  head  was 
■"■ck  olf|  be  Cook  it  ap  by  the  ear,  whilst  the  lips  were  still  trem- 
^  ad  kfttr^  thentf  a  eireooiitaiice  of  an  eitraocdiiucy  na- 


ture, yet  not  incredible,  considering  the  pecoUarittes  of  bis  cha- 
racter." 

•  [Mr.  Kinloch  has  printed  a  north  country  version  of  this  bal- 
lad, differing  considerably  from  that  in  the  text.  See  his  Ballads, 
4187,  p«  2S9.    He  also  gives  a  fragment  of  a  Ihkd  version,  vli.— 

'*Mt  ralber  Is  the  Dake  of  Argyle, 

My  molher't  a  lady  gay ; 
And  I,  mysell,  am  a  dalnly  dame. 

And  llie  King  destred  me. 

**  Ha  fbaw*d  me  op,  heihaw'd  me  dowa. 
He  tiiaw*d  me  to  ifae  lia' ; 
He  sliaw'd  me  to.tlie  low  oeltafs^ 
And  (bet  was  wartt  of  a'.'' 

Mr.  Motherwell  has  also  given  a  west  ooonlry  Terslon  of  this 
ballad,  under  Uio  Utie  of  "Mary  HamUton,'*  p.  516;  and  we 
shaU  have  occasion  to  quote  some  of  its  variations.— Ed.] 

^'  [  "  The  Prince's  bed  It  was  sae  saR, 

The  sploes  (hey  were  sae  One, 

Tha(  out  of  It  she  coold  not  be     ■ 

While  she  was  scarce  flfleen. 

**  She's  gane  to  the  garden  gay. 
To  pu'  o'  the  savin  tree ; 
Bat  for  a*  (hat  shecoald  say  or  do, 
The  beble  It  would  not  die." 

MoTRiawnt,  p.  317.  J 
4  I'*  Qneeo  Bhry  cam  tripping  down  the  stair. 
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S£^i»g—'^ Marie  Hamilton,  where's  your  babe? 
For  I  am  sure  I  heard  it  greet." — 

'*  0  no,  O  no,  my  noble  Queen ! 

Think  no  $uch  thing  to  be; 
'Twas  but  a  stitch  into  my  side, 

And  sair  it  troubles  me," — ' 

*'Get  up,  get  up,  Marie  Hamilton  : 

Get  up  and  follow  me; 
For  I  am  going  to  Edinburgh  town, 

A  rich  wedding  for  to  see." — 

O  slowly,  slowly  raise  she  up, 

And  slowly  put  she  on ; 
And  slojwly  rode  she  out  the  way, 

Wi'  mony  a  weary  groan. 

The  Queen  was  clad  in  scarlet, 

Her  merry  maids  all  in  green ; 
And  every  town  that  they  cam  to. 

They  took  Marie  for  the  Queen. 

^'  Ride  hooly,  hooiy,  gentlemen, 

Ride  hooly  now  wi'  me  I 
For  never,  I  am  sure,  a  wearier  burd 

Rade  in  your  cumpanie." — 

Bui  little  wist  Marie  Hamilton, 

When  she  rade  on  the  brown. 
That  she  was  ga*en  to  Edinburgh  town, 

And  a'  to  be  put  down. 

"  Why  weep  ye  so,  ye  burgess  wives, 

Why  look  ye  so  on  me ! 
0, 1  am  going  to  Edinburgh  town» 

A  rich  wedding  for  to  see."— » 

When  she  gaed  up  the  tolbooth  stairs, 

The  corks  frae  her  heels  did  flee ; 
And  lang  or  e*er  she  cam  down  again, 


*  She  was  condemn'd  to  die. 

When  she  cam  to  the  Nethcrbow  port, ' 
She  laughed  loud  laughters  three ; 

But  when  she  cam  to  the  gallows  foot. 
The  tears  blinded  her  ee. 

'^  Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries, 

The  night  she'll  hae  but  three ; 
There  was  Marie  Seaton,  and  Marie  BeatOD,4 

And  Marie  Carmichacl,  and  me.^ 

*'  0,  often  have  1  dress'd  my  Queen, 

And  put  gold  upon  her  hair ; 
But  now  I've  gotten  for  my  reward 

The  gallows  to  be  my  share. 

"  Often  have  I  dress'd  my  Queen, 

And  often  made  her  bed ; 
But  now  I've  gotten  for  my  reward 

The  gallows  tree  to  tread. 

'^  I  charge  ye  all,  ye  marin<;rs. 

When  ye  sail  ower  the  faem, 
Let  neither  my  father  nor  mother  get  wit. 

But  that  I'm  coming  hame. 

'*  I  charge  ye  all,  ye  mariners. 

That  sail  upon  the  sea, 
Let  neither  my  father  nor  mother  get  wit 

This  dog's  death  I'm  to  die. 


u 


For  if  my  father  and  mother  got  wit, 
And  my  bold  brethren  three, 
0  mickle  wad  be  the  gude  red  blude 
This  day  wad  be  spilt  for  me  1 

^'  0  little  did  my  mother  ken, 

That  day  she  cradled  roe, 
The  lands  I  was  to  travel  in. 

Or  the  death  I  was  to  die ! " 


wr  ttM  gold  rings  in  her  b«tr: 
'  0  where  1b  the  lilUe  babe/  the  Mye, 
*  Thsl  I  heard  greet  Me  nir  ? ' " 

MoTBiBWBLL't  Vtrtion.'] 

'  I "  *  There  la  na  babe  wllbla  mr  boner. 

And  I  hope  there  ne*er  will  be; 
Bnl  it's  me  wi*  a  aalr  and  tick  colic. 
And  rm  just  like  to  dee.* 

**  Bat  tbey  looked  np,  they  looked  doon, 
Atween  the  bowitert  and  the  wa\ 
It's  there  they  got  a  bonny  lad-bairof 
BatltaUreitwasawa'." 

KiHLOCB'a  ferHon.] 

*  [*' '  What  need  ye  hech  I  and  how  t  ladiea. 

What  need  ye  bow !  tor  omP 
Te  noTer  mw  grace  at  a  graoelen  Caee,— 
Qneen  Mary  baa  n^ne  to  gle.* 

**  ^  Gee  forward,  gae  forward,*  the  Qneen  aha  aaid, 
*  flae  forward,  that  ye  may  ice; 
For  the  very  aame  words  that  ye  hae  aaid 
Sail  hang  ye  oo  the  gallows  tree.*  ** 

Kuilocb's  ftrrion.l 

3  The  Netherbow  port  was  the  gale  which  divided  fhe  city  of 
Edinbargh  from  theiubnrb,  called  the  Canongate.  It  had  towers 
and  a  spire,  which  formed  a  fine  terminalioo  to  the  view  from  the 
Cross.  The  gate  was  palled  down  fn  one  of  those  fits  of  rage  for 
indiscriminate  destruction,  with  which  the  magistrates  of  a  cor- 
poration are  somelimea  Tisited. 

4  [At  Balfour  Bouse,  in  Fifeshire,  there  is  a  fall-length  portrait 
of  Mary  Beaton.— C.  R.  Sbabpi.] 


s  The  Queen's  Maries  were  four  young  ladies  of  the  highest 
families  In  Scotland,  who  were  sent  to  France  In  her  train,  and 
returned  with  her  to  Scotland.  Tliey  are  mentioned  by  Knox,. in 
the  quotation  introductory  to  this  ballad.  Keith  gives  us  their 
names,  p.  55.  ''The  young  Queen,  Mary,  emtwlted  at  Don- 
barton  for  France, ,  and  with  her  went.  ...*.,  and 

four  young  virgins,  all  of  the  name  of  Mary,  viz.  Livingston,  Fle- 
ming, Seatoun,  and  Beatoun.*'  The  Queen's  Maries  are  mentioiied 
again  by  the  same  author,  p.  2S8  and  291,  in  the  note.  Neither 
Mary  Livingston,  nor  Mary  Fleming,  are  mentioned  in  the  ballad ; 
nor  are  the  Mary  Hamiiion,  and  Mary  Garmicbael,  of  Uie  ballad, 
mentioned  by  Keilb.  But  if  this  corps  contioued  to  consiat  of 
young  virgins,  as  when  originally  raised,  it  could  hardly  liavesab* 
listed  wilboul  occasional  recruits ;  especially  if  we  trust  our  old 
bard,  and  John  Knox.  The  followiag  additional  notices  of  the 
Queen's  Maries  occor  in  mohtbith's  Traiulation  ofBuckamm't 
Epigramt,  etc. 

Page  00.    Pomp  of  the  Gods  at  the  Marriage  of  Queen  Uary^ 
S9(A  July^  4565,  a  Dialogue. 

Dura.-  **  Great  father,  Maries  *  flTe  late  aenred  me. 
Were  of  my  qnire  the  glorious  dignlile ; 
With  these  dear  five  the  bearen  Td  regain. 
The  happiness  of  other  gods  to  stain ; 
At  my  lot  Juno,  Veoas,  were  In  Ire, 
And  stole  away  one."  — — — 

F.  01.   Apollo.—**  Fear  not.  Diana,  I  good  tidings  bring. 
And  nnto  yon  glad  oracles  I  af  ng ; 


*  TbeQutMi 


to  be  included  in  this  nmnbcr. 
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THE  BONNY  HYND. 

From  Mr.  Beid's  MS.,  where  the  following  Note  is  prefixed  to 
-''  Copied  from  the  moath  of  a  milkmaid,  1771,  by  W.  L." 


It  was  originally  my  intention  to  have  omitted  this 
ballad,  on  account  of  the  disagreeable  nature  of  the 
subject.  Upon  consideration,  however,  it  seemed  a 
fair  sample  of  a  certain  class  of  songs  and  tales,  turn- 
ing upon  incidents  the  most  horrible  and  unnatural, 
with  which  the  vulgar  in  Scotland  are  greatly  de- 
lighted, and  of  which  they  have  current  amongst 
them  an  ample  store.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  subjects 
of  composition  in  most  nations,  during  the  early 
period  of  society ;  when  the  feelings,  rude  and  callous, 
can  only  be  affected  by  the  strongest  stimuli,  and 
where  the  mind  does  not,  as  in  a  more  refined  age, 
recoil,  disgusted,  from  the  means  by  which  interest 
has  been  excited.  Hence  incest,  parricide— crimes, 
in  fine,  the  foulest  and  most  enormous,  were  the  early 
themes  of  the  Grecian  muse.  Whether  that  delicacy, 
whicli  precludes  the  modern  bard  from  the  choice  of 
such  impressive  and  dreadful  themes,  be  favourable 
to  the  higher  classes  of  poetic  composition,  may  per- 
haps be  questioned;  hut  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  more  important  cause  of  virtue  and  morality  is 
advanced  by  this  exclusion.  The  knowledge,  that 
enormities  are  not  without  precedent,  may  promote, 
and  even  suggest  tliem.  Hence,  the  publication  of 
the  Newgale  Register  has  been  prohibited  by  the  wis- 
dom of  the  legislature,  having  been  found  to  encou- 
rage those  very  crimes  of  which  it  recorded  the 
punishment.  Hence,  too,  the  wise  maxim  of  the  Ro- 
mans, Faeinora  ostejidi  dum  puniantur,  flagitia  aulem 
^lucondi  debent. 

The  ballad  has  a  high  degree  of  poetical  merit. 


THE  BONNY  HYND. 

COPIBD 
*  FROM  THE  MOUTH  OF  A  MILKMAID, 
llf  1771. 

O  May  she  comes,  and  May  she  goes, 

Down  by  yon  gardens  green ; 
And  there  she  spied  a  gallant  squire, 

A9  squire  had  ever  been, 

And  May  sh^  cx)mes,  and  May  she  goes, 

Down  by  yon  hollin  tree ; 
And  there  she  spied  a  brisk  young  squire. 

And  a  brisk  young  squire  was  he. 

**  Give  me  your  green  manteel,  fair  maid ; 

Give  me  your  maidenhead ! ' 
Gin  ye  winna  give  me  your  green  manteel, 
Give  me  your  maidenhead !  *' — 


*■  % 


*^  Perhaps  there  may  be  bairns,  kind  sir ; 

Perhaps  there  may  be  nane ; 
But  if  you  be  a  Courtier, 

Youll  ten  me  soon  your  name."— 

''  I  am  nae  courtier,  fair  maid. 

But  new  come  frae  the  sea ; 
I  am  nae  courtier,  fair  maid. 

But  when  I  court  with  thee 

*'  They  call  me  Jack,  when  Tm  abroad ; 

Sometimes  they  call  me  John ; 
.But,  when  Tm  in  my  father's  bower, 

Jock  Randal  is  my  name." — 


Jaoo  commaods  yoar  Narlei  lo  l»e  married. 
And,  lo  all  state,  to  marriage-bed  be  carried." 

P.  O.  Jvmim.-*'  Fife  Maries  thine : 

One  Marie  now  remains  oT  Delia's  Are, 
And  (he  at  wedlock  o'er  sbortiT  will  arrive.** 

r.  M.  *«  To  Marr  Piemlog.  the  Ung*t  TaleotTH--** 
O.  **  To  Mary  Belon,  Qaecn  by  lot,  the  day  before  the  oorooatloo.** 

Sundry  Verses. 

The  Qoeea't  Maries  are  menliooed  in  many  bailada,  and  the 
ume  leema  to  bare  passed  Into  a  general  dcpomiualion  for  female 
aQeodanls : — 

**  Now  beer  a  hand,  my  Marfes  a\ 
And  bask  me  brare,  and  make  me  One.** 

0i4  BtJlMd. 

["^tht  Ltttneni  of  the  Queen's  Marie,  connected  wiUi  its  tale. 
bean  to  strong  a  stamp  of  nature,  ibat  we  cannot  resist  quoting 
it;  hoping,  at  the  same  time,  thai  Mr.  Scott  will  spare  no  pains  to 
iceover  Ihe  remainder,  if  there  be  any.** 

SroDDART,  Biinburgk  Rettew,  January,  IMB. 

(Tlie  reriewer  bad  then  only  three  stansas  to  quote,  and  these, 
it  the  onier  Ifaey  are  now  giyen,  were  staoxas  S3.  IS,  19.) 

it  is  eridenl  tliat  Bnroi  bad  linown  more  of  this  exquisite  old 
Wlad  than  Mr.  Scott  gare  in  bis  first  edition  of  the  Minstrelsy, 
h  s  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  conveying  some  information  about 
PMr  Falconer's  fale,  and  dated  iSdi  January.  17S9,  he  introduces 
^floUowing:— 

''Utile  does  the  fond  mother  think,  as  she  hangs  ddightod 
^*tr  the  sweet  llttie  leech  at  her  bosom,  where  the  |»oor  fellow 
^  hereaner  wander,  and  what  may  be  bis  fate.    1  remember  a 


stania  in  an  old  Scotlisb  ballad,  which,  notwithstanding  Its  mde 
simplicity,  speaks  feelingly  to  the  heart— 

*  Little  did  my  mother  think. 

That  day  she  cradled  me, 
Whet  land  I  was  to  travel  in. 

Or  what  death  1  should  die.' 

"Old  Scotch  songs  are,  you  know,  a  favourite  stndy  and  pnr- 
snit  of  mhie ;  and  now  1  am  on  that  subject,  allow  me  to  give  yon 
two  stauxaa  of  anolher  old  simple  ballad,  which,  I  am  sure,  will 
please  you.  The  catastrophe  of  the  piece  Is  a  poor  mined  female, 
lamenting  her  fate.   She  concludes  with  the  pathetic  wish— 

*  0  that  my  father  had  ne'er  on  me  smll'd ; 

O  thai  my  mother  had  ne'er  to  me  sung ; 
0  (hat  my  cradle  had  never  been  rock'd ; 
But  that  1  had  died  wliea  1  wei  yooug  I 

*  O  that  the  grave  It  wore  my  bed ; 

My  blaiikeia  were  my  wlodtng-sheet ; 
The  cloaks  and  the  worms  my  bod-rellows  a* ; 
And,  0,  see  sound  as  I  should  sleep  T 

*'  I  do  not  remember,  in  all  my  reading,  to  have  met  with  any 

thing  more  truly  the  language  of  misery,  than  the  OKClamatlon  in 

the  last  line.    Misery  is  like  love ;  to  #peak  its  language  truly,  the 

author  must  have  felt  it.'* 

BeaiM,  8V0,  vol.  11.  p.  388.— En.] 

'  [  F.  k.  It's  not  for  you  a  weed.— Ed.  ] 

« [Mr.  Motherwell  gives  the  followtaigas  the  stanu  here  omitted 

by  Herd  «— 

"  He's  ta'en  her  by  the  mllkwhlte  hand. 

And  saftly  laid  her  down ; 

And  when  be  Hfled  her  op  again, 

..  Be  gae  her  a  silver  kalm.*'— Bo] 
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"  Ye  lee,  ye  lee,  ye  bonny  lad ! 
Sae  loud's  I  hear  ye  lee ! 
•  For  I'm  Lord  Randal's  ae  daughter, 
He  has  nae  mair  nor  me." — 

"Ye  lee,  ye  lee,  ye  bonny  May  I 

Sae  load's  1  hear  ye  lee! 
For  I'm  Lord  Randal's  ae  ae  son, 

Just  now  come  o'er  the  sea." — 

She's  putten  her  hand  down  by  her  gare. 

And  out  she's  ta'en  a  knife ; 
And  she  has  put  it  in  her  heart's  bleed, 

And  ta'en  away  her  life.* 

And  he  has  ta'en  up  his  bonny  sister, 

With  the  big  tear  in  his  een ; 
And  he  has  buried  his  bonny  sister 

Amang  the  hollins  green. 

And  syne  he's  hied  him  o'er  the  dale, 

His  fatlier  dear  to  see — 
"Sing,  Oh!  and  Oh!  for  my  bonny  hynd. 

Beneath  yon  hollin  tree ! " — 

"  What  needs  you  care  for  your  bonny  hynd  ? 

For  it  you  needna  care ; 
Take  you  the  best,  gie  me  the  warst, 

Since  plenty  is  to  spare." — 

"  1  carena  for  your  hynds,  my  lord, 

I  carena  for  your  fee ; 
But  Oh!  and  Oh!  for  my  bonny  hynd, 

Beneath  the  hollin  tree ! " — 

*'  0  were  ye  at  your  sister's  bower. 

Tour  sister  fair  to  see. 
You'll  think  nae  mair  o'  your  bonny  hynd. 

Beneath  the  hollin  tree."— 


O  GIN  MY  LOVE  WERE  YON  RED  ROSE, 

FBOM  MB.  HEED*9  MS. 

O  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose, 
That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa', 
And  I  myseli  a  drap  of  dew, 
Down  on  that  red  rose  I  would  fa'. 
0  my  love's  bonny,  bonny,  bonny ; 
My  love's  bonny,  and  fair  to  see ; 
Whene'er  I  look  on  her  weel-far'd  face, 
She  looks  and  smiles  again  to  me. 

0  gin  my  love  were  a  pickle  of  wheat, 

And  growing  upon  yon  lily  lee, 
And  I  myseli  a  bonny  wee  bird, 

Awa'  wi'  that  pickle  o'  wheat  I  wad  flee. 
0  my  love's  bonny,  etc. 


0  gin  my  love  were  a  coffer  o'  gowd, 
And  I  the  keeper  of  the  key, 

1  wad  open  the  kist  whene'er  I  list. 
And  in  that  coffer  1  wad  be. 

0  my  love's  bonny,  etc.  • 


0  TELL  ME  HOW  TO  WOO  THEl 

The  following  verses  are  taken  down  from  ; 
tion,  and  are  averred  to  be  of  the  age  of  Chab 
They  have,  indeed,  much  of  the  romantic  expr 
of  passion  common  to  the  poets  of  that  p 
whose  lays  still  reflected  the  setting  beams  c 
valry ;  but,  since  their  publication  in  the  first  ( 
of  this  work,  the  Editor  has  been  assured  tha 
were  composed  by  the  late  Mr.  Gbaham  of 
more. ' 


If  doughty  deeds  my  ladye  please. 

Right  soon  I'll  mount  my  steed; 
And  strong  his  arm,  and  fast  his  seat. 

That  bears  frae  me  the  meed. 
I'll  wear  thy  colours  in  my  cap,. 

Thy  picture  in  my  heart ; 
And  he  that  bends  not  to  thine  eye 
Shall  rue  it  to  his  smart. 
Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love ; 

O  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee ! 
For  thy  dear  sake,  nae  care  I'll  take, 
Tho'  ne'er  another  trow  me. 

If  gay  attire  delight  thine  eye, 

I'll  dight  me  in  array ; 
I'll  tend  thy  chamber  door  all  night. 

And  squire  thee  all  the  day. 
If  sweetest  sounds  can  win  thy  ear, 
These  sounds  I'll  strive  to  catch; 
Thy  voice  I'll  steal  to  woo  thysell. 
That  voice  that  nane  can  match. 
Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love ; 

0  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee! 
For  thy  dear  sake,  nae  care  I'll  take, 
Tho'  ne'er  another  trow  me. 

But  if  fond  love  thy  heart  can  gain, 

I  never  broke  a  vow ; 
Nae  maiden  lays  her  skaith  to  me, 

I  never  loved  but  you. 
For  you  alone  I  ride  the  ring, 

For  you  I  wear  the  blue ; 
For  you  alone  I  strive  to  sing, 
O  tell  me  how  to  woo! 
0  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love; 

0  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee ! 
For  thy  dear  sake,  nae  care  I'll  take, 
Tho'  ne'er  another  trow  me. 


'  iV.R.  '*  She's  MMk'd  It  In  ber  red  bearrs  blood. 

And  twined  hendroriire.*'-MoTaBBWKLi..} 

>  [  For  the  originals  of  all  these  loyer's  wishes,  see  the  Greek 
Anthology,  passim,  or  the  English  traiisUUons  of  Bland  and 
Meriyale,  9  vols.  l3mo,  ISSS.—Ed.] 


3  [When  these  verses  were  included  in  the  first  edlti 
Minstrelsy,  Sir  w.  ScoU  told  me  he  believed  them  to  I 
the  composition  of  a  nobler  Grahame— the  great  U 
Montrose.— Ed.] 
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THE  SOUTERS  OF  SELKIRK. 

This  little  lyric  piece,  with  those  which  immediately 
follow  io  the  collection,  relates  to' the  fatal  battle  of 
Flodden,  in  which  the  flower  in  the  Scottish  nobility 
fell  around  tlieir  sovereign,  James  lY. 

The  ancient  and  received  tradition  of  the  burgh  of 
Selkirk  affirms,  that  the  citizens  of  that  town  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  gallantry  on  that  disas- 
trous occasion.  Eighty  in  number,  and  headed  by 
their  town-clerk,  they  joined  their  monarch  on  his 
entrance  into  England.  James,  pleased  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  gallant  troop,  knighted  their  leader, 
William  Brydone,  upon  the  field  of  battle,  from 
which  few  of  the  men  of  Selkirk  were  destined  to 
return.  Tliey  distinguished  themselves  in  the  con- 
flict, and  were  almost  all  slain.  The  few  survi- 
vors, on  their  return  home,  found,  by  the  side  of 
Lady- Wood  Edge,  the  corpse  of  a  female,  wife  to 
one  of  their  fallen  comrades,  with  a  child  sucking  at 
her  breast.  In  memory  of  this  latter  event,  conti- 
nues the  tradition,  the  present  arms  of  the  burgh 
bear  a  female,  holding  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  seated 
on  a  sarcophagus,  decorated  with  the  Scottish  lion; 
in  the  background  a  wood. 

A  learned  antiquary, '  whose  judgment  and  ac- 
curacy claim  respect,  has  made  some  observations 
upon  the  probability  of  this  tradition,  which  the 
Editor  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  what  he  has  to  offer  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject. And  if  he  shall  have  the  misfortune  to  differ 
from  the  learned  gentleman,  he  will  at  least  lay  can- 
didly before  the  public  the  grounds  of  his  opinion. 

'^That  the  souters  of  Selkirk  should,  in  1543, 

amount  to  fourscore  fighting  men,  is  a  circumstance 

utterly  incredible.    It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that 

all  the  shoemakers  in  Scotland  could  have  produced 

iQch  an  army,  at  a  period  when  shoes  must  have 

been  still  less  worn  than  they  are  at  present.    Dr. 

Johnson,  indeed,  was  told  at  Aberdeen,  that  the 

people  learned  the  art  of  making  shoes  from  Crom- 

vell's  soldiers.— 'The  numbers,'  he  adds,  'that  go 

barefoot,  are  still  sufficient  to  show  that  shoes  may 

be  spared ;  they  are  not  yet  considered  as  necessaries 

of  life ;  for  tall  boys,  not  otherwise  meanly  dressed, 

nm  without  them  in  the  streets;  and,  in  the  islands, 

tbe  sons  of  gentlemen  pass  several  of  their  first  years 

with  naked  feet.' — {Journey  to  the  Western  Islands, 

p.  5&.)    Away,  then,  with  the  fable  of  the  Souters 

of  Selkirk !    Mr.  Tytler,  though  he  mentions  it  as 

the  subject  of  a  song,  or  ballad, '  does  not  remember 

e?er  to  have  seen  tlie  original  genuine  words,'— as 

be  obligingly  acknowledged  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor. 

Mr.  Robertson,  however,  who  gives  the  Statistical 

Account  of  the  Parish  of  Selkirk,  seems  to  know 

lomething  more  of  the  matter. — 'Some,'  says  he, 

'have  very  falsely  attributed  to  this  event  (the  battle 

of  Flowden,)  that  song. 


*  Up  wi'  tbe  sonters  of  Selkirk, 
And  down  with  the  Earl  of  Home. 

'''There  was  no  Earl  of  Home,'  he  adds,  'at  that 
time,  nor  was  this  song  composed  till  long  after.  It 
arose  from  a  bet  betwixt  the  Philiphaugh  and  Home  ; 
families;  the  souters  (or  shoemakers)  of  Selkirk,  • 
against  the  men  of  Home,  at  a  match  of  football,  in 
which  the  souters  of  Selkirk  completely  gained,  and 
afterwards  perpetuated  their  victory  in  that  song.* 
This  is  decisive;  and  so  much  for  Scottish  tradition." 
— Note  to  Historical  Essay  on  Scottish  Song,  prefixed 
to  Scottish  Songs,  in  2  vols.  1794. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  passage  of  Mr. 
Robertson's  Statistical  Account,  above  quoted,  doe» 
not  relate  to  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition,  but  to 
the  origin  of  the  song,  which  is  obviously  a  separate 
and  distinct  question.  The  entire  passage  in  the 
Statistical  Account  (of  which  a  part  only  is  quoted 
in  the  essay)  runs  thus : — 

"  Here,  too,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Selkirk,  . 
who  breathed  the  manly  spirit  of  real  freedom,  justly 
merit  particular  attention.  Of  one  hundred  citizens, 
who  followed  tbe  fortunes  of  James  IV.  on  the  plains 
of  Flowden,  a  few  returned,  loaded  with  the  spoils 
taken  from  the  enemy.  Some  of  these  trophies  still 
survive  the  rust  of  time,  and  the  effects  of  negli- 
gence. The  desperate  valour  of  the  citizens  of  Sel- 
kirk, which,  on  that  fatal  day,  was  eminently  con- 
spicuous to  both  armies,  produced  very  opposite 
effects.  The  implacable  resentment  of  the  English 
reduced  their  defenceless  town  to  ashes ;  while  their 
grateful  sovereign  (James  V.)  showed  his  sense  of  . 
their  valour,  by  a  grant  of  an  extensive  portion  of  tbe 
forest,  the  trees  for  building  their  houses,  and  the 
property  as  the  reward  of  their  heroism." — A  note  is 
added  by  Mr.  Robertson. — "  A  standard,  the  appea- 
rance of  which  bespeaks  its  antiquity,  is  still  carried 
annually  (on  the  day  of  riding  their  common)  by  the 
corporation  of  weavers,  by  a  member  of  which  it 
was  taken  from  the  English  in  the  field  of  Flowden. 
It  maybe  added,  that  the  sword  of  William  Brydone, 
the  town-clerk,  who  led  the  citizens  to  the  battle, 
(and  who  is  said  to  have  been  knighted  for  his  valour,) 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  John  Brydone,  a  citizen  of 
Selkirk,  bis  lineal  descendant." — An  additional  note 
contains  the  passage  quoted  in  the  Essay  on  Scottish 
Song, 

If  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Robertson  is  to  be  received 
as  decisive  of  the  question,  the  learned  author  of  the 
essay  will  surely  admit,  upon  re-perusal,  that  the 
passage  in  the  Statistical  Account  contains  the  most 
positive  and  unequivocal  declaration  of  his  belief  in 
the  tradition. 

Neither  does  the  story  itself,  upon  close  examina- 
tion, contain  any  thing  inconsistent  with  probability. 
The  towns  upon  the  Border,  and  especially  Selkirk 
and  Jedburgh,  were  inhabited  by  a  race  of  citizens, 
who,  from  the  necessity  of  their  situation,  and  from 


I  [  The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Ritton.] 
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the  nature  of  their  possessions,  (held  by  burgage  te- 
<nure,)  were  inured  to  the  use  of  arms.  Selkirk  was 
a  county  town,  and  a  royal  burgh;  and  when  the  ar- 
ray of  the  kingdom,  amounting  to  no  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  warriors,  was  marshalled  by  the 
royal  command,  eigfity  men  seems  no  unreasonable 
proportion  from  a  place  of  consequence,  lying  so  very 
near  the  scene  of  action. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  literally,  that 
the  men  of  Selkirk  were  all  soulers.  This  appella- 
tion was  obviously  bestowed  on  them,  because  it  was 
the  trade  most  generally  practised  in  the  town,  and 
therefore  passed  into  a  general  epithet.  Even  the 
existence  of  such  a  craft,  however,  is  accounted  im- 
probable by  the  learned  essayist,  who  seems  hardly 
to  allow,  that  the  Scottish  nation  was,  at  that  period, 
acquainted  with  the  art  '*  of  accommodating  their 
feet  with  shoes.'*  And  here  he  attacks  us  with  our 
own  weapons,  and  wields  the  tradition  of  Aberdeen 
«  against  that  of  Selkirk.  We  shall  not  stop  to  en- 
quire, in  what  respect  GromwelPs  regiment  of  mis- 
sionary co{l>blers  deserves,  in  point  of  probability,  to 
take  precedence  of  the  souters  of  Selkirk.  But,  al- 
lowing that  all  the  shoemakers  in  England,  with 
PraiH'the-Lord  Barebanes  at  their  head,  had  gene* 
rously  combined  to  instruct  the  men  of  Aberdeen  in 
.  the  arts  of  psalmody  and  cobbling,  it  by  no  means 
•  bears  upon  the  present  question.  If  instruction  was 
at  all  necessary,  it  must  have  been  in  teaching  the 
■  natives  how  to  make  shoes,  properly  so  called,  in  op- 
position to  brogu€$:  For  there  were  cordiners  in 
,  Aberdeen  long  before  Cromweirs  visit,  and  several 
fell  in  the  battle  of  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  as  appears 
from  Spalding's  History  of  the  Troubles  in  Scotland, 
vol.  ii.  p.  140.  Now,  the  '*  single-soled  shoon,Vmade 
by  the  souters  of  Selkirk,  were  a  sort  of  brogues, 
"witha  single  thin  sole;  the  purchaser  himself  per- 
forming the  farther  operation  of  sewing  on  another 
4>f  thick  leather.  The  rude  and  imperfect  state  of 
this  manufacture  sufficiently  evinces  the  antiquity  of 
the  craft.  Thus,  the  profession  of  the  citizens  of 
Selkirk,  instead  of  invalidating,  confirms  the  tradi- 
tional account  of  their  valour. 

The  total  devastation  of  this  unfortunate  burgh, 

after  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  is  ascertained  by 

the  charters  under  which  the  corporation  hold  their 

privileges.    The  first  of  these  is  granted  by  James  V., 

and  is  dsited  4th  March,  1535-6.    The  narrative  or 

inductive  clause  of  the  deed,  is  in  these  words: 

'**  Sciatis  quia  nos  considerantes  et  intelligentes  quod 

,,  **  Carte  Evidei^cie  et  litere  veteris  fundacionis  et  in- 

..  ^^  feofamenti  burgi  nostri  de  Selkirk  et  libertatum 

^'  ejusdem  burgensibus  et  communitati  ipsius  per 

*^  nohilissimos  progenitores  nostros  quorum  anima- 


'^  bus  propicietur  Deus  dat.  et  concess.  per  guerra- 
'^  rum  assultus  pestem  combustionem  et  alias  pro 
^'  majore  parte  vastantur  et  distruuntur  unde  mer- 
*^  cantiarum  usus~  inter  ipsos  burgenses  cessavit  in 
^  eorum  magnam  lesionem  ac  reipublice  et  libertatis 
*^  Burgi  nostri  antedict.  destrucciouem  et  prejudi- 
*'  cium  ac  ingens  nobis  dampnum  penes  nostras 
^^  Custumas  et  firmas  burgales  ab^dodem  nobis  debit. 
"•  si  subitum  in  eisdem  remedium  minlme  habitum 
^*  fuerit — NOS  igitur  pietate  et  justicia  moti  ac  pro 
'^  policia  et  e^ificiis  infra  regnum  nostrum  habend. 
*'*'  .de  novo  infeodamus,"  etc.  The  charter  proceeds, 
in  common  form,  to  erect  anew  the  town  of  Selkirk 
into  a  royal  burgh,  with  all  the  privileges  annexed  to 
such  corporations.  This  mark  of  royal  favour  was 
confirmed  by  a  second  charter,  executed  by  the  same 
monarch,  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  majority, 
and  dated  April  8, 1538.  This  deed  of  confirmation 
first  narrates  the  charter,  which  has  been  already 
quoted,  and  then  proceeds  to  mention  other  grants, 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  the  burgh,  during 
the  minority  of  James  V.,  and  which  are  thus  ex- 
pressed :  "  We  for  the  gude  trew  and  thankfuJ  ser- 
vice done  and  to  be  done  to  ws  be  owre  lovittis  tbe 
baillies  burgesses  and  communite  of  our  burgh  of 
Selkirk  and  for  certain  otheris  reasonable  causis  and 
considerationis  moving  ws  be  the  tennor  hereof  gran- 
tis  and  gevis  license  to  thame  and  thair  successors 
to  ryfe  out  breke  and  teil  yeirlie  ane  thousand '  acres 
of  their  common  landis  of  our  said  burgh  in  what 
part  thairof  thea  pleas  for  polecy  strengthing  and 
bigging  of  the  samyn  for  the  wele  of  ^s  and  of 
lieges  repair  and  thairto  and  defence  againis  owre  auld 
innemyis  of  Ingland  and  other  wayis  and  will  and 
grantis  that  thai  sail  nocht  be  callit  accusit  nor  in- 
cur ony  danger  or  skaith  thairthrow  in  thair  -per- 
sonis  landis  nor  gudes  in  ony  wise  in  time  coming 
NocHTWiTRSTANDiNG  ouy  owrc  actis  or  statutis 
maid  or  to  be  maid  in  the  contrar  in  ony  panys  con- 
tenit  tharein  anent  the  quhilkis  we  dispens  with 
thame  be  thir  owre  letters  with  power  to  them  to 
occupy  the  saidis  landis  with  thare  awne  gudis  or  to 
set  theme  to  tenentis  as  thai  sail  think  maist  expe- 
dient for  the  wele  of  our  said  burgh  with  frei  ische 
and  entri  and  with  all  and  sindry  iitheris  eommodi-^ 
teis  freedomes  asiamentis  and  richtuis  pertenentis 
whatsumever  pertenyng  or  that  rychtuisly  may  per- 
tene  thairto  perpetually  in  tyme  cuming  frelie  quietlie 
wele  and  in  peace  but  ony  revocatioun  or  agane  call- 
ing whatsumever  Gevin  under  owre  signet  and  sub- 
scrivit  with  owre  hand  at  Striveling  the  twenty  day 
of  Junii  The  yere  of  God  ane  thousand  five  han- 
dreth  and  thretty  six  yeris  and  of  our  regno  tbe 
twenty  thre  year."    Here  follows  another  grant : 


*  It  It  probable  ttiat  Mr.  Bobertson  had  not  teeo  this  deed, 
whea  be  wrote  bU  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Selkirk ;  for 
it  appear*,  that.  iosteaU  of  a  grant  of  lands,  the  privilege  granted 
to  the  commwiity  vras  a  right  of  tilling  one  thousand  acres  of 
Ihose  which  already  belonged  to  the  burgh.  Hcnc^  it  follows. 
that,  prerlons  to  Uie  field  of  Fiodden,  ihe  town  must  have  been 


posseiiaed  of  a  spacious  domain,  to-whlch  a  thousand  acres  in  Ul- 
lage might  l)ear  a  due  proporUon.  This  circumstance  ascertains' 
the  antiquity  and  power  of  the  burgh ;  for,  had  this  lar^  tract  of 
land  been  granted  during  the  minority  of  James  Y.,  tbe  donaCioii» 
to  be  effectual,  must  luiTe  l>een  included  in  the  charters  of  con- 
flrroation. 
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*^  We  UiiDBRSTANDiN(}  that  owre  burgh  of  Selkirk 

and  inhabitants  thairof  gontinualie  sen  the  Field 

OF  Flodounb  has  been  oppressiit  heriit  and  owre 

runln  be  theves  and  traitors  whairthrow  the  haunt 

of  merchandice  has  cessit  amangis  thame  of  lang- 

tyme  bygane  and  thai  heriit  thairthrow  and  we  de- 

fraudit  of  owre  eustqmis  and  dewites — Thaibfor 

and  for  divers  utheris  resonable  causis  and  consid^- 

rationes  moving  us  be  the  tenor  heirof  of  our  kinglie 

power  fre  motive  and  autoritie  ryall  grantis  and  givis 

to  thame  and  thair  successors  ane  fair-day  begynand 

at  the  feist  of  the  Conception  of  owre  Lady  next  to 

cum  aftere  the  day  of  the  date  hereof  and  be  the  oc- 

tavis  of  the  sammyn  perpetualy  in  time  cuming  To 

be  Qsit  and  exercit  be  thame  als  frelie  in  time  cuming 

as  ony  uther  fair  is  usit  or  exercit  be  ony  otheris 

owre  burro  wis  within  owre  realme  payand  yeirlie 

custumis  and  doweities  aucht  and  wont  as  effeiris 

AreJie  quietiie  wele  and  in  pece  but  ony  revocation 

obstakiil  Jmpediment  or  agane  calling  whats'umever 

Subscrivet  with  owre  hand  and  gevin  under  owre 

Signet  at  Kibbaldy  the  secund  day  of  September 

The  yere  of  God  ane  thousand  Ove  hundreth  and 

threty  sex  yeris  and  of  owre  regne  the  twenty  three 

yeir/'    The  charter  of  conGrmation,  in  which  all 

these  deeds  and  letters  of  donation  are  engrossed, 

proceeds  to  ratify  and  confirm  them  in  the  most 

ample  manner.    The  testing  clause,  as  it  is  termed 

in  law  language,  is  in  these  words :  ^^  In  cujus  rei 

**  Testimonium  huic  presente  carte  nostre  confirma- 

"  tionis  magnum  sigillum  nostrum  apponi  precepi- 

^^  mus  Testibus  Reverendissimo  reverendisque  in 

*'  Christo  Patribus  Gawino  Archiepiscopo  Glasguen. 

'*  Cancellario  nostro ;  Georgio  Episcopo  Dunkelden. 

"  Henrico  Episcopo  Candide  Case  nostreque  Capelie 

*^  r^e  Striviiengen,  decano ;  dilectis  nostris  consan- 

**  gttineis  Jacobo  Moravie  Comlte,  etc.  Archibaldo 

"^  Comite  de  Ergile  Domino  Campbell  et  Lome  Ma- 

"  gistro  Hospicii  nostri,  Hugone  Comite  de  Eglinton 

'*  Domino  Montgomery,  Malcolmo  Domino  Flemyng 

''  magDO  Camerario  nostro,  Venerabilibus  in  Christo 

''Patribus  Patricio  Priore  Ecclesie  Metropolitane 

"  Sanctiandree,  Aiexandro  Abbate  Monasterii  nostri 

''de  Cambuskynneth— dilectis  familiaribus  nostris 

"  Thomae  Erskin  de  Brechin,  Secretario  nostro  Ja- 

"  cobo  Colville  de  Estwemis  compotorum  nostrorum 

"  rotulatore  et  nostre  cancellarie  directore,  miiitibus, 

"  et  Magistro  Jacobo  Foulis  de  Colintoun  nostrorum 

"  Totulorum  Registri  et  Concilii  clerico— apud  Ediu- 

"  buiigh  octavo  die  mensis  Aprilis  Anno  Domini  mil- 

"lesifflo  quingentesimo  trigesimo  octavo  et  regni 

"  nostri  vicesimo  quinto." 

From  these  extracts,  which  are  accurately  copied 
from  the  original  charters,*  it  may  be  safely  con- 
doded,  1st,  that  Selkirk  was  a  place  of  importance 
before  it  was  ruined  by  the  English;  and,  2d,  'Hhat 
^  voice  of  merchants  had  ceased  in  her  streets," 


in  consequence  of  the  fetal  field  of  Flodden.  But 
further,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer,  that  so  many 
marks  of  royal  favour^  granted  within  so  short  a 
time  of  each  other,  evince  the  gratitude,  as  well  as 
the  compassion,  of  the  monarcl^,  and  were  intended 
to  reward  the  valour^  as  well  as  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress, of  the  men  of  Selkirk.  Thus  every  circum- 
stance of  the  written  evidence,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
tallies  with  the  oral  tradition  of  the  inhabitants; 
and,  therefore,  though  the  latter  may  be  exaggerated, 
it  surely  cannot  be  dismissed  as  entirely  void  of  foun- 
dation. That  William  Brydone  actually  enjoyed  th^ 
honour  of  knighthood,  is  ascertained  by  many  of. 
the  deeds,  in  which  his  name  appears  as  a  notary- 
public.  John  Brydone,  lineal  descendant  of  the  gal- 
lant town-clerk,  is  still  alive,  and  possessed  of  the 
relics  mentioned  by  Mr.  Robertson.  The  old  man, 
though  in  an  inferior  station  of  life,  receives  consi- 
derable attention  from  his  fellow-citizens,  and  claims 
no  small  merit  to  himself  on  account  of  his  brave  < 
ancestor.* 

Thus  far  concerning  the  tradition  of  the  exploits 
of  the  men  of  Selkirk,  at  Flodden  field.  Whether 
the  following  verses  do,  or  do  not,  bear  any  allusion 
to  that  event,  is  a  separate  and  less  interesting  ques- 
tion. The  opinion  of  Mr.  Robertson,  referring  them  .. 
to  a  different  origin,  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
but  his  authority,  though  highly  respectable,  is  not 
absolutely  decisive  of  the  question. 

The  late  Mr.  Plummer^'  sheriff-depute  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Selkirk,  a  faithful  and  accurate  antiquary,  en^ ' 
tertained  a  very  opposite  opinion.     He  has  thus 
expressed  himself  upon  the  subject,  in  the  course  of 
his  literary  correspondence  with  Mr.  Herd : — 

^^  Of  the  Souters  of  Selkirk,  I  never  heard  any 
words  but  the  following  verse : 

<  Up  with  ttie  Soaten  of  Selklrl^ 

And  down  wi*  Uie  Earl  at  Borne ; 
Andup  wi'  a' the  bra*  lads 

That  aew  the  aingle^oled  shoon.' 

*^  It  is  evident  that  these  words  cannot  be  so  an- 
cient as  to  come  near  the  time  when  the  battle  was 
fought ;  as  Lord  Home  was  not  created  an  Earl  till 
near  a  century  after  that  period. 

*'  Our  clergyman,  in  the  ^  Statistical  Account, ' 
vol.  ii.  p.  48,  note,  says,  that  these  words  were  com- 
posed upon  a  match  at  foot-ball,  between  the  Philip- 
haugh  and  Home  families.  I  was  five  years  at  school 
at  Selkirk,  have  lived  all  my  days  within  two  miles 
of  that  town,  and  never  once  heard  a  tradition  of  . 
this  imaginary  contest  till  I  saw  it  in  print. 

''  Although  the  words  are  not  very  ancient,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  they  allude  to  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  and  to  the  different  behaviour  of 
the  souters,  and  Lord  Home,  upon  that  occasion. 


'  The  iftarten  are  preierved  in  Uie  records  of  the  bargb. 
^this  person  Is  lately  deid,  but  his  sod  is  in  possession  of  (be 
iaqnestioB.    fSIO. 


3  [Andrew  Plnmmer,  Esq.,  of  Snnderlancl  Hall,  SeUCIrksbirei 
-BD.l 
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At  election  dinners,  etc.,  when  the  Selkirk  folks 
begin  to  get /ou*  (merry),  they  always  call  for  music, 
and  for  that  tune  in  particular.'  At  such  times  I 
never  heard  a  souter  hint  at  the  foot-ball,  but  many 
times  speak  of  the  battle  of  Flodden." — Letter  from 
Mr.  Ptummer  to  Mr.  Herd,  IZth  January,  1793. 

The  Editor  has  taken  every  opportunity,  which  his 
situation  ■  has  afforded  him,  to  obtain  information 
on  this  point,  and  has  been  enabled  to  recover  two 
additional  verses  of  the  song. 

The  yellow  and  green,  mentioned  in  the  second 
verse,  are  the  liveries  of  the  house  of  Home.  When 
the  Lord  Home  came  to  attend  the  governor,  Alba- 
ny, his  attendants  were  arrayed  in  Kendal-green. — 

GODSGROFT. 


THE  SOUTERS  OF  SELKIRK. 

Up  wi'  the  Souters  of  Selkirk, 
And  down  wi*  the  Earl  of  Home ; 

And  up  wi*  a'  the  braw  lads^ 
That  sew  the  single-soled  shoon. 

Fye  upon  yellow  and  yellow, 
And  fye  upon  yellow  and  green. 

But  up  wi'  the  true  blue  and  scarlet. 
And  up  wi'  the  single-soled  sheen. 

Up  wi'  the  Souters  o'  Selkirk, 
For  they  are  baith  trusty  and  leal ; 

And  up  wi'  the  Men  o'  the  Forest,^ 
And  down  wi'  the  Merse  *  to  the  deil. ' 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST. 

PAET  FIBST. 

The  following  well-known  and  beautiful  stanzas 
were  composed,  many  years  ago,  by  a  lady  of  family 
in  Roxburghshire.  The  manner  of  the  ancient  min- 
strels is  so  happily  imitated,  that  it  required  the  most 
positive  evidence  to  convince  the  Editor  that  the  song 
was  of  modern  date.  Such  evidence,  however,  he 
has  been  able  to  procure;  having  been  favoured, 
through  the  kind  intervention  of  Dr.  Somerville  (well 
known  to  the  literary  world,  as  the  historian  of  King 
William,  etc.),  with  the  following  authentic  copy  of 
the  FlotDers  of  the  Forest. 

From  the  same  respectable  authority,  the  Editor 
is  enabled  to  state,  that  the  tune  of  the  ballad  is  an- 
cient, as  well  as  the  two  folkxwing  lines  of  the  first 
£tanza : — 

Vft  heard  them  UlUag  tt  the  ewei  mUUns* 


The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

Some  years  after  the  song  was  composed,  a  lady, 
who  is  now  dead,  repeated  to  tlie  author  another  im- 
perfect line  of  the  original  ballad,  which  presenU  a 
simple  and  affecting  image  to  the  mind ; — 

**  I  ride  single  on  my  saddle. 

For  the  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a*  wede  away.** 

The  first  of  these  trifling  fragments,  joined  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  (in  the 
calamities  accompanying  which  the  inhabitants  of  £t- 


s  A  iingolar  custom  is  obserred  at  eonferrfng  the  freedom  of 
the  burgh.  Four  or  five  bristles,  soch  as  are  used  by  shoemakers, 
are  attached  to  the  seal  of  the  burgess  Ucket.  These  the  new- 
made  burgess  must  dip  in  his  wine,  and  pass  through  his  mouth, 
In  token  of  respect  for  (he  souters  of  Selkirk.  This  ceremony  Is 
oo  no  account  dispensed  with. 

*  That  the  Editor  succeeded  Mr.  Plumraer  in  his  office  of  sberifT- 
depote,  and  has  himself  the  honour  to  be  a  souter  of  Selkirk,  may 
perhaps  form  the  best  apology  for  the  length  of  this  dissertation. 

3  Selkirkshire,  otherwise  called  Ettrick  Forest. 

4  Berwickshire,  otherwise  called  the  Merse. 

s  It  Is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  a  formal  rehitaUon  of  the 
popolar  calumny,  which  taxed  Lord  Home  with  being  the  mur- 
derer of  his  sovereign,  and  the  cause  of  the  defeat  at  Flodden. 
So  far  from  exhibiting  any  marks  of  cowardice  or  disaniBclion,  (he 
division  headed  by  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  was  the  only  part 
of  the  Scottish  army  which  was  conducted  with  common  pru- 
dence on  that  taial  day.  This  body  formed  the  vanguard,  and 
enUrely  routed  the  division  of  Sir  Edmund  Howard,  to  which  they 
were  opposed ;  bnt  the  reserve  of  the  English  cavalry  rendered  it 
Impossible  for  Home,  notwithstanding  his  success,  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  king,  who  was  Irretrievably  ruined  by  his  own  Impe- 
tuosity of  temper.— PiHiiiTOii's  History,  vol.  11.  p.  105.  The 
escape  of  James  from  the  field  of  haUle  has  long  been  deservedly 
ranked  with  that  of  King  Sebastian,  and  similar  tpeciota  mira- 
euia  with  which  the  vulgar  hate  been  amused  In  all  ages.  In- 
deed, the  Scottish  nation  were 'so  very  unwilling  to  admit  any 

*  **  Against  tbe  prood  Scotle'f  clallerlng. 

That  Dflver  wyll  leare  llwlr  traltlTlog ; 
Wao  tbey  ihe  Odd  and  loat  Ihejt  klog? 
Tbey  may  well  aay.  Be  on  thai  wloiriogt 

**  Lo  ibfM  food  aottes  and  Iratllylag  Scoltet, 
Bow  tbey  are  trfinde  In  tbelr  own  minde. 


advantage  on  the  English  part  that  they  seem  actually  to  have 
set  up  pretensions  to  (he  victory.'  The  same  temper  of  mind  led 
them  eagerly  to  ascribe  tbe  loss  of  tbelr  monarch,  and  his  army, 
to  any  cause,  rather  than  to  his  own  misconduct,  and  the  soprrior 
military  skill  of  the  English.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  James 
actually  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  slaughter-place  of  his  nobles. 
— PiiiiBiTON,  ibUt.  His  dead  body  was  Interred  In  the  monastery 
of  Sheen,  In  Surrey:  and  Stowe  mentions,  with  regard  to  it,  the 
following  degrading  circumstances :— 

*'Aner  the  battle  tbe  bodie  of  the  said  king,  being  found,  was 
closed  In  lead,  and  conveyed  from  thence  to  London,  and  to  the 
monasterle  of  Sheyne,  hi  Snrry,  where  it  remained  for  a  time,  in 
what  order  I  am  not  certalne;  but,  shice  Ihe  dissolntion  of  that 
house,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  Henry  Gray,  Duke  of  Nor- 
folke,  being  lodged,  and  keeping  liouse  (here,  I  have  been  shewed 
the  same  bodie,  so  lapped  in  lead,  close  to  the  head  and  bodie, 
throwne  Into  a  waste  room,  amongst  the  old  timber,  lead,  and 
other  rubble.  Since  the  which  time,  workmen  (here,  for  their 
foolish  pleasure,  hewed  off  his  head ;  and  Lancelot  Toung,  master 
glazier  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  feeling  a  sweet  savour  to  come  from 
thence,  and  seeing  tbe  same  dried  from  all  moisture,  and  yet  tbe 
form  remaining,  with  haire  of  (he  head,  and  beard  red.  broogbt 
It  to  London,  to  his  house  in  Wood-street,  where,  for  a  time,  te 
kept  it,  for  its  sweetness,  but,  in  the  end,  caused  the  seiton  of 
that  church  (St.  Michael's,  Wood-street)  to  bury  it  amongst  other 
bones  taken  out  of  tbelr  chamel.'*— Stowz's  Survey  of£4mdo»f 
p.  810. 

And  will  not  know  (herr  overthrow. 
At  Iraniloo  moora  tbey  ere  so  atowre« 
So  frantlke  mad., and  aay  tbey  bad. 
And  wan  tbe  Oeid  witb  tpeere  and  shieide : 
Tbal  Is  M  b-oe  as  black  l«  blae,**  etc. 

SkttUm  lanrealc  «0«<iMf  f*c  Scoliet. 
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trick  Forest  suffered  a  distiDguished  share,)  and  to 
the  present  solitary  and  desolate  appearance  of  the 
country,  excited,  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  the 
ideas,  which  she  has  expressed  in  a  strain  of  elegiac 
simplicity  and  tenderness,  which  has  seldom  been 
equalled. 

THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST. 

PilT  FIIST. 

IVe  heard  them  lilting, '  at  the  ewe-miiking, 

Lasses  a'  lilting,  hefore  dawn  of  day ; 
But  now  they  are  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning  ; 
-  The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a*  wede  awae. 

At  bughts,  in  the  morning,  nae  biythe  lads  are  scorn- 

ing; 
Lasses  are  lonely,  and  dowie,  and  wae; 
Nae  dafGng,  nae  gabbing,  but  sighing  and  sabbing^ 
Ilk  ane  lifts  her  leglin,  and  hies  her  awae. 

In  har*st,  at  the  shearing,  nae  youths  now  are  jeering : 
Bandsters  are  runkled,  and  lyart  or  gray ; 

At  fair,  or  at  preaching,  *  nae  wooing,  nae  fleeehing; 
The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a*  wede  awae. 

At  e^en,  in  the  gloaming,  nae  younkers  are  roaming 
'Bout  stacks  with  the  lasses  at  bogle  to  play ; 

But  ilk  maid  sits  dreary,  lamenting  her  deary — 
The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  weded  awae. 

Dool  and  wae  for  the  order,  sent  our  lads  to  the  Bor- 
der! 
The  English,  for  ance,  by  guile  wan  the  day : 
The  flowers  of  the  forest,  that  fought  aye  the  fore- 
most, 
The  prime  of  our  land,  are  cauld  in  the  clay. 

Well  hear  nae  roair  lilting,  at  the  ewe-milking ; 

Women  and  bairns  are  heartless  and  wae ; 
Siting  and  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning— 
The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a'  wede  awae.' 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST. 

PAST  SECOND. 

The  following  verses,  adapted  to  the  ancient  air  of 
the  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  are  like  the  elegy  which 
precedes  them,  the  production  of  a  lady.  The  late 
Mrs.  Ck)ckburn,  daughter  of  Rutherford  of  Fairnalie, 
in  Selkirkshire,  and  relict  of  Mr.  Cockburn  of  Or- 
miston,  (whose  father  was  Lord  Justice-Clerk  of 
Scotland,)  was  the  authoress.  Mrs.  Cockburn  has 
been  dead  but  a  few  years.^  Even  at  an  age,  advanced 
beyond  the  usual  bounds  of  humanity,  she  retafned  a 
play  of  imagination,  and  an  activitf  of  intellect,  which 
must  have  been  attractive  and  delightful  in  youth, 
but  were  almost  preternatural  at  her  period  of  life. 
Her  active  benevolence,  keeping  pace  with  her  genius, 
rendered  her  equally  an  object  of  love  and  admiration. 
The  Editor,  who  knew  her  well,  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  justice  to  his  own  feelings;  and  they 
are  in  unison  with  those  of  all  who  knew  hia  re- 
gretted friend.  * 

The  verses  which  follow  were  written  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  and  without  peculiar  relation  to  any 
event,  unless  it  w^re  the  depopulation  of  Ettrick 
Forest. 


I've  seen  the  smiling  of  Fortune  beguiling, 
I've  tasted  her  favours,  and  felt  her  decay  : 

Sweet  is  her  blessing,  and  kind  her  caressing, 
But  soon  it  is  fled— it  is  fled  far  away. 

I've  seen  the  forest  adorn'd  of  the  foremost, 
With  flowers  of  the  fairest,  both  pleasant  and  gay ; 

Full  sweet  was  their  bloomibg,  tbei)r  scent  the  air 
perfuming. 
But  now  are  they  wither'd,  and  a'  wede  awae. 

Tve  seen  the  morning  with  gold  the  hills  adorning, 
And  the  red  storm  roarings  before  the  parting  day : 


>  Tke  foOowing  ezplanatiOD  of  provincial  terms  may  be  found 


£iftta9— Singing  cfaeerfnlly.  L9aninq-^k  broad  lane.  fVtd^ 
fliMtf— Weeded  oat.  Jiconitogp— Rallying.  i>oi(Fi6— Dreary. 
Dtflimg  mid  gabbif^—^ckm^  and  cbatUng.  £«g/<«^-Mtlk-pali. 
Ar'jc— HacresC.  JArarfn^^— Reaping.  ffafidaCera— Sbeaf-bind- 
en.  JbraJslal— WrinUed.  Xyarf— Inclining  to  grey.  FleeeMng 
-Coaxing.    C/Miming— Twilight. 

■  Tlic»  lines  bare  been  said  to  cootaJo  an  anachronism :  the 
opposed  date  of  the  lamentaUon  being  about  the  period  of  the 
Raid  of  FloddeD.  The  Ediior  can  see  no  ground  for  this  charge. 
Flirt  ^Kcre  held  in  Scotland  from  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  and 
fte,  froB  their  wery  nature,  sceneaof  pleasure  and  gallantry.  The 
pRachiogs  of  the  friars  were,  indeed,  professedly,  meetings  for  a 
paver  purpose;  but  we  have  the  authority  of  the  fVife  of  Bath, 
(■rciy  most  noqueslionable  ia  such  a  point,)  ttiat  they  wece  fre- 
9KBily  perrcrted  to  placet  of  rendexvous  s— 

**  I  bad  ttM  better  lelrar  for  to  plete, 
iod  for  to  Me,  and  eke  to  be  tele 
or  iQ^y  folk.    Wbal  wM  I  w bere  my  grace 
WaaatMpeo  flsr  to  be,  or  la  what  place 
Tbcretore  1  made  my  TliltatioiM 
Db  Tlgllles  and  to  promsioiis ; 


To  prea#A/ii^  cJte,  aad  to  thte  ptigrlaiagei. 
To  plays  of  mindei,  and  marriages,**  etc. 

CanttrbutTf  Tal9$. 

s  [  *'  It  is  the  business  of  poetry  to  delineate  feeling ;  and  where 
shall  we  look  for  feeling  so  undisguised  and  powerful,  u  in  those 
early  periods  of  civilisation,  which  have  already  excited  men  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  intellectual  energies— but  have  not  yet 
fettered  them  with  that  multiplictty  of  rules  which  forms  them 
into  the  mere  macliines  of  poiithed  society  ?  The  minds  of  men 
in  such  a  slate  are  indeed  less  delicate,  less  attractive  of  general 
sympathy,  than  in  succeeding  periods ;  but  they  are  more  poetic, 
more  interesting  in  particular  contemplation*  more  distinctly 
mariu^and  intelligible.  We  are  not,  then,  to  view  these  poems 
as  Aieto  oil  tMiguem— high-polished  and  elaborate  specimens  of 
SKl— but  as  exhibiting  the  true  sparlis  and  flaslies  of  individual 
nature.  Hence  we  shall  find  a  savage  wildnera  in  the  superstition 
of  the  Lffke-wake  iHrge,  and  In  the  tumultuous  rage  of  the  Fray 
ofsuport;  but  we  may  trace  gradations  from  these  to  the  exquisite 
teodemess  of  the  Fiowers  ofih$Poirest,"—Btiin,  Aee.  iSCMI. 

4  Edition  of  4805. 

s  [Mrs.  GoclLbum  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Soott,  and 
among  the  first  penoos  who  diaeovered  the  expanding  genius  of 
ber  son.— So.] 
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I've  seen  Tweed's  silver  streams,  glittering  in  the 
sunny  beams. 
Turn  drumly '  and  dark,  as  they  roH'd  on  their  way. 

O  fickle  Fortune !  why  this  cruel  sporting? 

Why  thus  perplex  us  poor  sons  of  a  day?       [me, 
Thy  frowns  cannot  fear  me,  thy  smiles  cannot  cheer 

Since  the  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a*  wede  awae. 


Mm 


THE  LAIRD  OF  MUIRHEAD. 

This  Ballad  is  a  fragment  from  Mr.  Herd's  MS., 
communicated  to  him  by  J.  Grossext  Muibhead, 
Esq.  of  Breadesholm,  near  Glasgow;  who  stated 
that  he  extracted  it,  as  relating  to  his  own  family, 
from  the  complete  Song,  in  which  the  names  of 
twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen  were  mentioned,  contain- 
ed in  a  large  Collection,  belonging  to  Mr.  Alexandeb 
Monbo,  merchant  in  Lisbon,  but  supposed  now  to 
be  lost. 

It  appears,  from  the  Appendix  to  ^^isbet's  He- 
raldry, p.  264,  that  MuiBHiSAD  of  Lachop  and  Bullis, 
the  person  here  called  the  Laird  of  Muibhead,  was 
a  man  of  rank,  being  rental ler,  or  perhaps  feuar,  of 
many  crown  lands  in  Galloway ;  and  was,  in  truth, 
slain  in  ^^Campo  Belli  de  Northumberland  sub  vexillo 
Regis,"  i.  e.  in  the  Field  of  Flodden. 


Afore  the  Ring  in  order  stude 

The  stout  laird  of  Muirhead, 
Wi'  that  same  twa-hand  muckle  sword 

That  Bartram  fell'd  stark  dead. 

He  sware  he  wadna  lose  his  right 

To  fight  in  ilka  field ; 
Nor  budge  him  from  his  liege's  sight, 

Till  his  last  gasp  should  yield. 

Twa  hunder  mair,  of  his  ain  name, 

Frae  Torwood  and  the  Clyde, 
Sware  they  would  never  gang  to  hame. 

But  a'  die  by  his  syde. 

And  wondrous  well  they  kept  their  troth ; 

This  sturdy  royal  band 
Rush'd  down  the  brae,  wi'  sic  a  pith, 

That  nane  could  them  withstand. 


Mony  a  bloody  blow  they  dealt, 
.  The  like  was  never  seen; 
And  badna  that  braw  leader  fall'n. 
They  ne'er  had  slain  the  king. 


ODE 
ON  VISITING  FLODDEN. 

BT  1.  LETDEZf.* 

Green  Flodden  I  on  thy  blood-stain'd  head 
Descend  no  rain  nor  vernal  dew ; 

But  still,  thou  charn^l  of  the  dead, 
May  whitening  bones  thy  surface  strew! 

Soon  as  I  tread  thy  rash-clad  vale. 

Wild  fancy  feels  the  clasping  mail ; 
The  rancour  of  a  thousand  years 

Glows  in  my  breast;  again  I  bum 

To  see  the  banner'd  pomp  of  war  return,     [spears. 
And  mark,  beneath  the  moon,  the  silver  light  of 

Lo !  bursting  from  their  common  tomb, 
The  spirits  of  the  ancient  dead 

Dimly  streak  the  parted  gloom 
With  awful  faces,  ghastly  red; 

As  once,  around  their  martial  king, 

They  closed  the  death-devoted  ring. 
With  dauntless  hearts,  unknown  to  yield ; 

In  slow  procession  round  the  pile 

Of  heaving  corses,  moves  each  shadowy  file,  [field. 
And  chants,  in  solemn  strain,  the  dirge  of  Flodden 

What  youth,  of  graceful  form  and  mien. 

Foremost  leads  the  spectred  brave. 
While  o'er  his  mantle's  folds  of  green 
His  amber  locks  redundant  wave? 
When  slow  returns  the  fated  day, 
That  ?iew'd  their  chieftain's  long  array, 
Wild  to  the  harp's  deep  plaintive  string. 
The  virgins  raise  the  funeral  strain. 
From  Ord's  black  mountain  to  the  northern  main. 
And  mourn  the  emerald  hue  which  paints  the  vest  of 
spring.* 

Alas!  that  Scottish  maid  should  sing 

The  combat  where  her  lover  fell ! 
That  Scottish  bard  should  wake  the  string. 

The  triumph  of  our  foes  to  tell ! 
Yet  Teviot's  sons,  with  high  disdain. 
Have  kindled  at  tbe  thrilling  strain. 


>  i>}tim/y— Ditooloured. 

"  [These  verses  of  Dr.  Lejden  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
in  this  place,  as  forming  a  sort  of  not«  on  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest 
Among  them  are  the  foar  beaatifol  lines  which  were  selected  for 
the  motto  to  Marmion— 

''  Alas  I  that  Scotlisb  maid  stiould  sing,"  etc.— Eb.] 

3  under  the  vigoroos  administration  of  James  IV..  tbe  yoang 
Earl  of  Caithuess  Incurred  the  penalty  of  outlawry  and  forfeitnre, 
for  revenging  an  ancient  f^ud.  On  the  evening  preceding  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  accompanied  by  800  yoong  warriors,  arrayed 
in  green,  he  presented  himself  before  the  King,  and  submitted  (o 


his  mercy.  This  mark  of  attachment  was  so  agreeable  to  that 
warlike  prince,  that  he  granted  an  immunity  to  the  Earl  and  all 
his  followers.  T*.e  parchment  on  which  this  immonity  was  ifi- 
scrfhed,  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Earls  of 
Caithness,  and  is  marked  with  the  drum-strings,  having  been  cut 
out  of  a  dmmhead,  as  no  other  parchment  could  be  found  in  the 
army.  The  Earl  and  his  gallant  band  perished  to  a  man  in  the 
battle  of  Flodden ;  since  which  period,  it  has  been  reckoned  un- 
lucky In  Caithness  to  wear  green^  or  eros*  the  Ord  on  a  Momday, 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  Chieftain  advmioed  into  So- 
therland. 
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That  mournM  their  martial  fathers'  hier ; 
And  at  the  sacred  font,  the  priest 
Through  ages  left  the  master-hand  unblcsst,  * 

To  urge,  with  keener  aim,  the  blood-encrusted  spear. 

Red  7Iodden !  when  thy  plaintive  strain 

In  early  youth  rose  soft  and  sweet, 
My  life-blood,  through  each  throbbing  vein, 

With  wild  tumultuous  passion  beat ; 
And  oft,  in  fancied  might,  I  trode 
The  spear-strewn  path  to  Fame's  abode, 
Encircled  with  a  sanguine  flood ; 
And  thought  I  heard  the  mingling  hum, 
When,  croaking  hoarse,  the  birds  of  carrion  come 
Afar,  on  rustling  wing,  to  feast  on  English  blood. 

Rude  Border  Chiefs,  of  mighty  name, 

And  iron  soul,  who  sternly  tore 
The  blossoms  from  the  tree  of  fame, 

And  purpled  deep  their  tints  with  gore. 
Rush  from  brown  ruins,  scarr'd  with  age, 
That  frown  o'er  haunted  Hermitage; 
Where,  long  by  spells  mysterious  bound. 
They  pace  their  round,  with  lifeless  smile. 
And  shake,  with  restless  foot,  the  guilty  pile. 
Till  sink  the  mouldering  towers  beneath  the  burden'd 
ground.' 

Shades  af  the  dead  I  on  Alfer's  plain 

Who  scorned  with  backward  step  to  move. 
But  strugglmg  'mid  the  hills  of  slain. 

Against  the  Sacred  Standard  strove ; ' 
Amid  the  lanes  of  war  I  trace 
Each  broad  claymore  and  ponderous  mace : 

Where'er  the  surge  of  arms  is  tost, 
Your  glittering  spears,  in  close  array. 
Sweep,  like  tlie  spider's  filmy  web,  away       [host. 

The  flower  of  Norman  pride,  and  England's  victor 

But  distant  fleets  each  warrior  ghost^ 
With  surly  sounds  that  murmur  far ; 
Sodi  sounds  were  heard  when  Syria's  host 


RolI'd  from  the  walls  of  proud  Samlr. 
Around  my  solitary  head 
Gleam  the  blue  lightnings  of  the  dead, 
While  murmur  low  the  shadowy  band— 
^'  Lament  no  more  the  warrior's  doom ! 
Blood,  blood  alone,  should  dew  the  hero's  tomb. 
Who  falls,  'mid  circling  spears,  to  save  his  native 
land." 


ESSAY 

IMITATIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BALLAD.4 

The  invention  of  printing  necessarily  occasioned  the  down- 
fall of  the  Order  of  Minstrels,  already  reduced  to  contempt 
by  their  own  bad  habits,  by  the  disrepute  attached  to  their 
profession,  and  by  the  laws  calculated  to  repress  their  license. 
When  the  Metrical  Romances  were  very  many  of  them  In 
the  hands  of  every  one«  the  occupation  of  those  who  made 
their  living  by  reciting  them  was  in  some  degree  abolished, 
and  the  minstrels  either  disappeared  altogether,  or  sunk  Into 
mer€  musicians,  whose  utmost  acquaintance  with  poetry  was 
being  able  to  slDg  a  ballad.  Perhaps  old  Anthony,  who  ac- 
quired, fh>m  the  fiong  which  he  accounted  his  masterpieoCr 
the  name  of  Anthony  Now  iVbio,  was  one  of  the  last  of  this 
class  In  the  capital ;  nor  does  the  tenor  of  his  poetry  evince 
whether  it  was  his  own  composition,  or  that  of  some  other.' 

Bat  the  taste  for  popular  poetry  did  not  decay  with  the 
class  of  men  by  whom  It  bad  been  for  some  generations 
practised  and  preserved .  Not  only  did  the  simple  old  ballads 
retain  their  ground,  though  circulated  by  the  new  art  of 
printing,  instead  of  being  preserved  by  recitation ;  but  in  the 
Garlands,  and  similar  collections  for  general  sale,  the 
authors  aimed  at  a  more  ornamental  and  regular  style  of 
poetry  than  had  been  attempted  by  the  old  minstrels,  whose 
composition.  If  not  extemporaneous,  was  seldom  committed 
to  writing,  and  was  not,  therefore,  susceptible  of  accurate 
revision.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  as  even  the  popular 
poetry  was  now  feeling  the  effects  arising  from  the  advance 
of  knowledge,  and  the  revival  of  the  stady  of  the  learned 
languages,  with  all  the  elegance  and  refinement  which  it  in- 
duced. 


■  In  the  Border  connties  of  Scotland,  It  wis  tormerly  customary, 
wboiaiiy  raacorona  enmity  sotwisfed  between  two  clans,  to  leave 
the  riglit  hand  of  male  diildren  anebritleDed,  that  It  mishtdeal  tho 
man  deadly,  or,  aooording  to  the  popolar  phrase.  '*  mihallowed  *' 
Mows  to  tbdr  enemies.  By  Ihia  sopersUtiooa  rite,  they  were  de- 
foled  lo  bear  the  family  feud,  or  enmity.  The  tame  practtce 
•nbflsted  to  Ireland,  as  appears  from  ihe  foUowing  passage  in  Cbah- 
nos's  History  of  Ireland,  published  in  4653.  **  In  some  corners 
of  the  land  ihey  used  a  damnable  supersililon,  leaving  the  right 
araes  of  their  Infants,  males,  tinchrfstAied,  (as  they  termed  it,)  to 
fte  end  It  migbt  give  a  more  nngradons  and  deadly  blow."— P.  f  5. 

•  Fopaiar  supentitioo  la  Scotland  still  retains  so  lormfclabie  an 
iden  of  die  qwUi  of  blood,  that  thoae  ancient  edifices,  or  castles, 
where  eaoniioiis  etivaeM  have  been  committed,  are  supposed  to 
sink  gradoaiiy  Into  the  groond.  With  regard  to  Uie  casUe  of  Her- 
aiiage,  in  particular,  the  common  people  believe,  that  thirty  feet 
•f  the  walls  sonk.  thirty  feet  fell,  and  thirty  feet  remain  standing. 

'  The  fatal  balUe  of  the  Standard  was  fought  on  Cowton  Moor, 
HorthallertOD*  (A.  E.  Balfertun, )  In  YorlLshire,  ffSS. 
I.  oomnunded  the  Scottish  army.  He  was  opposed  by 
TbwKoo.  ArcbbJohop  of  York,  who,  to  animate  his  followers,  had 
'Moorae  to  the  impression  of  religious  enthusiasm.  The  mast  of 
a  Aip  was  fitted  ioto  tbe  perch  of  a  fonrwheeled  eacria^e  ;  on  its 


top  was  placed  a  IttUe  casket,  contabiing  a  consecrated  host.  It 
also  contained  the  banner  of  St.  Cnthbert,  round  which  were  dis- 
played those  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  SI. 
Wilfred  of  Rippon.  This  was  the  English  standard,  and  was 
stationed  in  the  centre  of  the  army.  Prince  Henry,  son  of  David» 
at  the  bead  of  the  men-o^arms,  chiefly  Irom  Cumberland  and  Te- 
viotdale,  charged,  broke,  and  completely  dispersed  the  centre ;  but 
unfortunately  was  not  supported  by  the  other  divisions  of  the  Soot- 
tteh  army.  Tbe  expression  of  Alfred,  ( p.  S4S.)  describing  Oiis 
encounter,  Is  more  spirited  fban  the  general  tenor  of  monkish 
historians  ;-^"/fi#a  ^foM  auHraHs  forio  imstar  eastU  aranem 
cffsslpata.*'-^tbat  division  of  the  phalanx  was  disperMd  Uke  a 
cobweb. 

4  [  This  essay  was  written  in  April  f  SSO,  and  forms  a  continoa-- 
tlon  of  Uie  *'  Remarks  on  Popolar  Poetry,"  printed  in  the  be- 
ginning,  of  the  present  volume.— Ed.] 

s  He  might  be  supposed  a  contemporary  of  Henry  Till.,  If  (ho 
greeting  which  he  pretends  to  have  given  to  that  monarch  Is  ol 
hia  own  composition,  and  spoken  in  his  own  person. 

**  6ood  morrow  lo  oar  noble  king,  quolh  I ; 
Cood  morrow,  qoolb  bo.  to  Iboa : 
And  tbon  be  seld  lo  Anthony, 
o  Anlliony  now  now  now.'* 
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In  short*  the  general  progress  of  the  country  led  to  an 
Improvement  in  the  department  of  popular  poetry,  tending 
both  to  soften  and  melodize  the  language  employed,  and  to 
ornament  the  diction  beyond  that  or  ihe  rude  minstrels,  to 
whom  such  topics  or  composition  had  been  originally  aban- 
doned. The  monotony  or  the  ancient  recitals  was.  for  the 
same  canses,  altered  and  improved  upon.  The  eternal  de- 
scriptions of  battles,  and  of  love  dilemmas,  which,  to  satiety, 
filled  the  old  romances  with  trivial  re|>etition,  were  retren- 
ched. If  any  one  wishes  to  compare  the  two  eras  of  lyrical 
poetry,  a  few  verses  taken  from  one  of  the  latest  minstrel 
ballads,  and  one  of  the  earliest  that  were  written  for  the 
press,  win  aflbrd  him.  in  some  degree,  the  power  of  doing  so. 

The  rude  lines  from  Anthony  Now  Now,  which  we  have 
just  quoted,  may,  for  example,  be  compared,  as  Ritson  re- 
quests, with  the  ornamented  commencement  of  the  ballad 
of  Fair  Rosamond : 

"  When  as  King  Henry  ruled  tbls  land, 
Tbe  second  or  ibe  name. 
Besides  hU  queen  he  dearly  lored 
A  fair  and  comely  dame. 

*'  Mosi  peerless  was  her  beauty  fouod, 
Her  fsfour,  and  ber  fare; 
A  sweeter  treasure  in  Ibe  world 
Did  never  hing  embrace. 

**  Her  crisped  locks,  like  threads  of  gold 
Appear'd  lo  each  man's  sight ; 
Her  sparkling  eyes,  like  orient  pearls. 
Did  cast  a  beaveoly  light. 

**  Tbe  blood  wllhin  ber  crystal  cbeeka 
Did  such  a  colour  drive. 
As  ir  tbe  Illy  and  the  rose 
For  mastery  did  strife." 

It  may  be  rash  to  affirm,  that  those  who  lived  by  sing- 
ing this  more  refined  poetry,  were  a  class  of  men  differont 
from  the  ancient  minstrels;  but  it  ap[)ears,  that  both  the 
name  of  the  professors,  and  the  character  of  the  Minstrel 
poetry,  had  sunk  in  reputation. 

The  facility  of  versification,  and  of  poetical  diction,  is 
decidedly  In  favour  of  the  modems,  as  might  reasonably 
be  expected  from  the  Improved  taste,  and  enlarged  know- 
ledge, of  an  age  which  abounded  to  such  a  degree  In  poetry, 
and  of  a  character  so  imaginative  as  was  the  Elizabethan 
era.  The  poetry  addressed  to  the  populace,  and  enjoyed 
by  them  alone,  was  animated  by  the  spirit  that  was  breathed 
around.  We  may  cite  Shakspeare*s  unquestionable  and 
decisive  evidence  in  this  respect.  In  Twelfth  Night  he 
describes  a  popular  ballad,  with  a  beauty  and  precision 
which  no  one  but  himself  could  have  affixed  to  its  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  whole  constitutes  the  strongest  appeal  in 
fiivour  of  that  species  of  poetry  which  is  written  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  public  in  general,  and  is  most  naturally  pre- 
served by  oral  tradition.  But  the  remarkable  part  of  the 
circumstance  is,  that  when  the  song  is  actually  sung  by 
Fest^  the  clown,  it  differs  in  almost  all  particulars  from 
what  we  might  have  been  justified  in  considering  as  attri- 
butes of  a  popular  ballad  of  that  early  period.  It  is  simple, 
doubtless,  both  in  structure  and  phraseology,  but  is  rather 
a  love  song  tlian  a  minstrel  ballad— a  love  song,  also,  which, 
though  its  imaginative  figures  of  speech  are  of  a  very  simple 
and  intelligible  character,  may  nevertheless  be  compared 
to  any  thing  rather  than  the  boldness  of  the  preceding  age, 
and  resembles  nothing  less  than  the  ordinary  minstrel 
ballad.  The  original,  though  so  well  known,  may  be  here 
quoted,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  what  was,  in  Shak- 


speare*8  time,  regarded  as  the  poetry  of  "the  old  age." 
Almost  every  one  has  the  passage  by  heart,  yet  I  must  quote 
it,  because  there  seems  a  marked  difference  between  the 
species  of  poem  which  is  described,  and  that  which  is  sung : 

*'  Hark  It,  Csesarlo ;  It  Is  old  and  plain : 
Tbe  spinsters  and  tbe  knitters  in  the  son. 
And  the  Free  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 
Do  use  to  cbant  It ;  It  Is  slliy  sooth. 
And  dallies  mlib  the  Innocence  of  love, 
Like  tbe  old  age.** 

The  song,  thus  beautifully  prefaced,  is  as  follows  : 

*'  Corae  away,  come  away,  death, 
And  la  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid ; 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath ; 
I  am  slain  by  *  Fair  cruel  maid. 
Hy  abroud  of  while,  stuck  all  with  yew. 

0  prepare  It ; 
My  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  It. 

**  Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet. 
On  my  black  cofBn  let  there  be  strown ; 

Not  a  ft^leod,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpf>e.  wbere  ray  bones  shall  be  thrown  : 
A  thousand,  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Ldy  me,  0,  wbere 
Sad  true  lover  never  And  my  grave, 
To  weep  there." 

On  comparing  this  love  elegy,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
entitled,  with  the  ordinary,  and  especially  the  earlier  po- 
pular poetry,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  great  difference 
will  be  observed  in  the  structure  of  the  verse,  the  character 
of  the  sentiments,  the  -ornaments  and  refinement  of  the 
language.  Neither  indeed,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
progress  of  human  affairs,  was  the  change  in  the  popular 
style  of  poetry  achieved  without  some  disadvantages,  which 
counterbalanced.  In  a  certain  degree,  the  superior  art  and 
exercise  of  fancy  which  had  been  introduced  of  late  times. 
^  The  expressions  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  an  unquestionable 
judge  of  poetry,  flourishing  in  Elizabeth's  golden  reign,  and 
drawing  around  him,  like  a  magnet,  the  most  distinguished 
poets  of  the  age,  amongst  whom  we  need  only  name  Shak- 
speare  and  Spenser,  still  show  something  to  regret  when  he 
compared  the  highly  wrought  and  richly  ornamented  poetry 
of  his  own  time,  with  the  ruder  but  more  energetic  diction 
of  Chevy  Chase.  His  words,  olten  quoted,  cannot  yet  be 
dispensed  with  on  the  present  occasion.  They  are  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  ancient  poetry.  "Certainly,**  says  the 
brave  knight,  "I  must  confess  my  own  barbaroosness;  I 
never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I 
found  not  my  heart  more  moved  than  with  a  trumpet.  And 
yet  it  is  sung  by  some  blind  crowder,  with  no  rougher  voice 
than  rude  style,  which  being  so  evil  apparelled  in  the  dust 
and  cobwebs  of  that  uncivil  age,  what  would  it  work, 
trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence  of  Pindar?'*  ■ 

If  we  enquire  more  particularly  what  were  the  peculiar 
charms  by  which  the  old  minstrel  ballad  produced  an  effect 
like  a  trumpet-sound  upon  the  bosom  of  a  real  son  of  chi- 
valry, we  may  not  be  wrong  in  ascribing  it  to  the  extreme 
simplicity  with  which  the  narrative  moves  forward,  neg- 
lecting all  the  more  minute  ornaments  of  speech  and  dic- 
tion, to  tbe  grand  object  of  enforeing  on  the  hearer  a  strik- 
ing and  affecting  catastrophe.  The  author  seems  too  serious 
in  his  wish  to  affect  the  audience,  to  allow  himself  to  be 
drawn  aside  by  any  thing  which  can,  either  by  its  tenor,  or 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken,  have  the  perverse  effect 
of  distracting  attention  from  the  catastrophe. 


*  sir  Philip  SIdoey's  Defiooe  of  Tocer. 
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Soch  grand  and  serious  beaaUes,  however,  occurred  but 
rarely  to  the  old  minstrels;  and,  in  order  to  find  them,  it 
became  necessary  to  struggle  through  long  passages  of  mo- 
notony, languor,  and  inanity.  Unfortunately  it  also  hap- 
pened, that  those  who,  like  Sidney,  could  ascertain,  feel, 
and  do  full  justice  to  the  beauties  of  the  heroic  ballad,  were 
few,  compared  to  the  numbers  who  could  be  sensible  of  the 
trite  verbiage  of  a  bald  passage,  or  the  ludicrous  effect  of 
an  absurd  rhyme.  In  England,  accordingly,  the  popular 
ballad  fell  into  contempt  during  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  although  in  remote  counties  *  its  inspiration  was  occa- 
sionally the  source  of  a  few  verses,  it  seems  to  have  become 
almost  entirely  obsolete  in  the  capital.  Even  the  Qvil 
Wars,  which  gave  so  much  occasion  for  poetry,  produced 
rather  song  and  satire,  than  the  ballad  or  popular  epic. 
The  curious  reader  may  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  should 
he  wish  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  by  looking 
through  D*Urfey's  large  and  curious  collection.  *  when  he 
will  be  aware  that  the  few  ballads  which  it  contains  are  the 
most  ancient  productions  in  the  book,  and  very  seldom  take 
their  date  after  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  minstrel  ballad 
long  continued  to  preserve  Its  popularity.  Even  the  last 
contests  of  Jacobitism  were  recited  with  great  vigour  in 
baliadsof  the  time,  the  authors  of  some  of  which  are  known 
and  remembered ;  nor  is  there  a  nfore  spirited  ballad  pre- 
served than  that  of  Mr.  Skirving,'  (father  of  Skirviog  the 
ariUt,)  upon  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  so  late  as  1745.  But 
this  was  owing  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  habits 
of  the  people  in  a  remote  and  rude  country,  which  could 
not  eijst  in  the  ric^r  and  wealthier  provinces  of  England. 

On  Che  whole,  however,  the  ancient  Heroic  ballad,  as  it  was 
ealled,  seemed  to  be  fast  declining  among  the  enlightened 
and  literary  part  of  both  countries ;  and  If  retained  by  the 
lower  classes  in  Scotland,  it  had  in  England  ceased  to  exist, 
or  degenerated  into  doggerel  of  the  last  degree  of  vileness. 

Sobjerts  the  most  Interesting  were  abandoned  to  the 
poorest  rhymers,  and  one  would  have  thought  that,  as  in 
in  sss-Face»  the  prize  had  been  destined  to  the  slowest  of 
ikose  who  competed  for  the  prize.  The  melancholy  fate 
«f  Miss  Ray,  <  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  a  frantic  lover, 
(Uld  only  inspire  the  Grub  Street  muse  with  such  verses 
If  these, — tlut  Is,  if  I  remember  them  correctly : 

**  A  Sandwkb  favoarlte  wat  tbl«  ffelr, 
And  ber  be  dearly  loved ; 
By  wbom  dx  children  bad,  we  hear; 
Tbb  flory  fatal  proved. 

**  A  clergrman,  0  nicked  one. 
In  Covent  Garden  sbot  her ; 
Ho  time  to  cry  apon  ber  God, 
It'a  boped  He'a  not  forgot  ber.** 

If  It  be  true,  as  In  other  cases,  that  when  things  are  at 
the  worst  they  must  mend,  it  was  certainly  time  to  expect 
an  ameltoratioo  in  the  department  in  which  such  doggerel 
passed  current. 

Accordingly,  previous  to  this  time,  a  new  species  of  poe- 
try seems  to  have  arisen,  which  in  some  cases  endeavoured 
to  pass  itself  as  the  production  of  genuine  antiquity,  and  in 
honestly  avowed  an  attempt  to  emulate  the  merits 


and  avoid  the  errors  with  which  the  old  ballad  was  en- 
cumbered ;  and  in  the  effort  to  accomplish  this,  a  species 
of  composition  was  discovered,  which  is  capable  of  being 
subjected  to  peculiar  rules  of  criticism,  and  of  exhibiting 
excellences  of  its  own. 

In  writing  for  the  use  of  the  general  reader,  rather  thin 
the  poetical  antiquary,  I  shall  be  readily  excused  from  en- 
tering into  any  enquiry  respecting  the  authors  who  first 
shewed  the  way  in  this  peculiar  department  of  modern 
poetry,  which  I  may  term  the  imitalton  of  the  old  ballad, 
especially  that  of  the  latter  or  Elizabethan  era.  One  of  the 
oldest,  according  to  my  recollection,  which  pretends  to  en- 
graft modem  refinement  upon  ancient  simplicity,  is  extreme- 
ly beautiful,  both  from  the  words  and  the  simple  and  af- 
fecting melody  to  which  they  are  usually  sung.  The  title 
Is,  '*  Lord  Henry  and  Fair  Catherine."    It  begins  thus : 

**  la  aoclent  deyf«  In  Britain's  Isle, 
Lord  Henry  well  was  known  ; 
No  knlgbt  In  all  the  land  more  ffemed. 
Or  more  deterred  renown. 

**  Bis  tboogbts  were  all  on  honour  bent, 
Be  ne'er  wonld  stoop  to  love : 
No  tody  In  the  land  had  power 
Bis  froien  heart  to  move.** 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  this  peculiar  species  of 
composition  became  popular.  We  find  Tickell,  the  friend 
of  Addison,  who  produced  the  beautiful  balla^  "  Of 
Leinster  famed  for  maidens  foir. "  Mallet,  Goftsmilh, 
Shenstone,  Percy,  and  many  others,  followed  an  example 
which  had  much  to  recommend  it,  especially  as  it  presented 
considerable  facilities  to  those  who  wished,  at  as  little  exer- 
tion or  trouble  as  possible,  to  attain  for  themselves  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  literary  reputation. 

Before,  however,  treating  of  the  professed  imitators  of 
Ancient  Ballad  Poetry,  I  ought  to  say  a  word  upon  those 
who  have  written  their  imitations  with  the  preconceived 
purpose  of  passing  them  for  ancient. 

There  is  no  small  degree  of  cant  in  the  violent  invectives 
with  which  impostors  of  this  nature  have  been  assailed.  In 
fact,  the  case  of  each  is  special,  and  ought  to  be  separately 
considered  according  to  Its  own  circumstances.  If  a  young, 
perhaps  a  female  author,  chooses  to  circulate  a  beautiful 
poem,  we  will  suppose  that  of  Hardyknule,  under  the 
disguise  of  antiquity,  the  public  is  surely  more  enriched 
by  the  contribution  than  injured  by  the  deception.'  It  is 
hardly  possible,  indeed,  without  a  power  of  poetical  ge- 
nius, and  acquaintance  with  ancient  language  and  man- 
ners possessed  by  very  few.  to  succeed  in  deceiving  those 
who  have  made  this  branch  of  literature  their  study.  The 
very  desire  to  unite  modern  refinement  with  the  verve 
of  the  ancient  minstrels,  will  itself  betray  the  masquerade. 
A  minute  acquaintance  with  ancient  customs,  and  with 
ancient  history.  Is  also  demanded,  to  sustain  a  part  which, 
as  it  must  rest  on  deception,  cannot  be  altogether  an  ho- 
nourable one. 

Two  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  this  class  have, 
in  this  manner,  been  detected ;  being  deficient  in  the  know- 
ledge requisite  to  support  their  genius  in  the  disguise  they 
meditated.  Hardyknute,  for  instance,  already  mentioned, 
is  Irreconcilable  with  all  chronology,  and  a  chief  with  a 


■  A  cariovs  and  spirited  specimen  occnrt  in  Cornwall,  as  late  as  the  trial 
erme  K^lieps  before  ibe  Barolatlou.  The  President  of  the  aoyal  Society  of 
lendse  [  Mr.  Datlet  Gilbert  j  baa  not  disdained  the  Iroable  of  preserrlng  It 
taaeUivioB. 

*  (  PlUe  to  Purge  ■elaocfaoly.  ] 

^  \  See  Bon's  iacobUe  Belles,  toL  1.-Ed.  ] 

*  i  Blse  nay,  the  beaaUful  miHreaa  of  Uie  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then  First 


Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  assaulnated  by  Mr.  Backman,  **  In  a  fit  of  fkvnllc 
Jealoos  loTe,*"  as  Boswell  expresses  It,  In  1779.  See  Croker's  Boswell,  vol.  It. 
p.  2S4.-ED.  ] 

'  [ ''  llardyknute  was  tbe  first  poem  that  I  erer  learnt— the  last  that  I 
shall  forget/*  MS.  nolo  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  a  leaf  of  Allan  Ramsay's  TeiH 
table  Miscellany.] 
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Norwegian  name  Is  strangelir  tntrodvced  as  the  first  of  tbe 
nobles  brought  to  resist  a  Norse  Invasion,  at  the  battle  of 
Largs :  the  "  needle^work  so  rare/*  introduced  by  the  fair 
authoress,  must  have  been  certainly  long  posterior  to  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.  In  Chatterton's  baUad  of  *'Sir 
Charles  Baudwin/*  we  find  an  anxious  attempt  to  repre- 
sent the  composition  as  ancient,  and  some  entries  in  the 
public  accounu  of  Bristol  were  appealed  to  In  corrobora- 
tion. But  neither  was  this  ingenious  but  most  unhappy 
young  man,  with  all  his  powers  of  poetry,  and  with  the 
antiquarian  knowledge  which  he  had  collected  with  indis- 
crimlnating  but  astonishing  research,  able  to  Impose  on 
that  part  of  the  public  qualified  to  Judge  of  the  composition, 
which  it  had  occurred  to  hira  to  pass  off  as  those  of  a  monk 
of  the  13th  century.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  in  each  word 
doubled  the  consonants,  like  the  sentinels  of  an  endangered 
army.  The  art  used  to  disguise  and  mis-spell  the  words 
only  overdid  what  was  intended,  and  alTorded  sure  evi- 
dence that  the  poems  published  as  antiques  had  been,  in 
fact,  tampered  by  a  modern  artist,  as  the  newly  forged 
medals  of  modern  days  stand  convicted  of  imposturo  ttom 
the  very  touches  of  tbe  file,  by  which  there  is  an  attempt  to 
Imitate  the  cracks  and  fissures  produced  by  the  hammer 
upon  the  original.* 

I  have  only  met,  in  my  researches  into  these  matters, 
with  one  poem,  which,  if  it  had  been  produced  as  ancient, 
could  not  have  been  detected  on  internal  evidence.  It  is 
the  "  W^r  Song  upon  the  victory  at  Brunnanburg,  trans- 
lated from  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  Anglo-Norman,*'  by  the 
Right  Honourable  John  Hookham  Freere.  See  Ellis  Spe- 
cimens of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  vol.  I.  p.  32.  The  ac- 
complished Editor  tell  us,  that  this  very  singular  poem  was 
intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  style  and  language  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  was  written  during  tbe  contro- 
versy occasioned  by  the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley.  Mr. 
Ellis  adds,  "  the  reader  will  probably  hear  with  some  sur- 
prise, that  this  singular  instance  of  critical  ingenuity  was 
the  composition  of  an  Eton  schoolboy.*' 

The  author  may  be  permitted  to  speak  as  an  artist  on 
this  occasion,  (disowning,  at  tbe  same  lime,  all  purpose  of 
Imposition,)  as  having  written,  at  the  request  of  the  late 
Mr.Ritson,  one  or  two  thingsof  this  kind,— among  others,  a 
continuation  of  the  romance  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  the 
only  one  which  chances  to  be  preserved,  and  which  the  reader 
will  find  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume.*  And  bethinks 
himself  entitled  to  state,  that  a  modern  poet  engaged  in 
such  a  task,  is  much  in  the  situation  of  an  architect  of  the 
present  day,  who,  if  acquainted  with  his  profession,  finds 
no  difficulty  In  copying  the  external  forms  of  a  Gothic  castle 
or  abbey ,  but  when  It  is  completed,  can  hardly,  by  any  ar- 
tificial tints  or  cement,  supply  the  spou,  weather-stains, 
and  hues  of  dlflierent  kinds,  with  which  time  alone  had  in- 
vested the  venerable  fabric  which  he  desires  to  imitate. 

Leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject.  In  which  the  diffi- 
culty of  passing  off  what  Is  modern  for  what  is  ancient 


cannot  be  matter  of  regret,  we  may  bestow  with  advantage 
some  brief  consideration  on  the  fair  trade  of  manufacturing 
modem  antiques,  not  for  the  purpose  of  passing  them  as 
contraband  goods  on  the  skilful  antiquary,  but  in  order  to 
obtain  the  credit  due  to  authors  as  successful  imitators  of 
the  ancient  simplicity,  while  their  system  admits  of  a  con- 
siderable Infusion  of  modern  refinement.  Two  classes  of 
Imitation  may  be  referred  to  as  belonging  to  this  species  of 
composition.  When  they  approach  each  other,  there  may 
be  some  difficulty  in  assigning  to  individual  poems  their  pe- 
culiar character,  but  in  general  tbe  difference  is  distinctly 
marked.  The  distinction  lies  betwixt  the  authors  of  ballads 
or  l/egendary  poems,  who  have  attempted  to  imitate  the 
language,  the  manners,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient 
poems  which  were  their  prototypes ;  and  those,  on  the  con- 
trary, who,  without  endeavouring  to  do  so,  have  struck  out 
a  particular  path  for  themselves,  which  cannot  with  strict 
propriety  be  termed  either  ancient  or  modern. 

In  the  actual  imitation  of  the  abclent  ballad.  Dr.  Percy, 
whose  researches  made  him  well  acquainted  with  thai  de- 
partment of  poetry,  was  peculiarly  successful.  Tbe  "  Her- 
mit of  Warkworth,"  the  "  Childe  of  Elle,"  and  other  min- 
strel tales  of  his  composition,  must  always  be  remembered 
with  fondness  by  those  who  have  perused  them  in  that  pe- 
riod of  life  when  the  feelings  are  strong,  and  the  taste  for 
poetry,  especially  of  this  simple  nature,  is  keen  and  poig- 
nant. This  learned  and  amiable  prelate  was  also  re- 
markable for  his  power  of  restoring  the  ancient  ballad,  by 
throwing  in  touches  of  poetry,  so  adapted  to  its  tone  and 
tenor,  as  to  assimilate  with  its  original  structure,  and  Im- 
press every  one  who  considered  the  subject  as  being  coeval 
with  the  rest  of  the  piece.  It  roust  be  o^ped  that  such  free- 
doms, when  assumed  by  a  professed  antiquary,  addressing 
himself  to  antiquaries,  and  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  lite- 
rary antiquities,  are  subject  to  great  and  licentious  abuse; 
and  herein  the  severity  of  Ritson  was  to  a  certain  extent 
Justified.  But  when  the  license  is  avowed,  and  practised 
without  the  Intention  to  deceive,  it  cannot  be  objected  to 
but  by  scrupulous  pedantry. 

The  poet,  perhaps,  most  capable,  by  verses,  lines,  even 
single  words,  to  relieve  and  heighten  the  character  of  an- 
cient poetry,  was  the  Scottish  bard  Robert  Boms.  We 
are  not  here  speaking  of  the  avowed  lyrical  poems  of  his 
own  composition,  which  he  communicated  to  Mr«  George 
Thomson,  but  of  the  manner  In  which  he  recomposed  and 
repaired  the  old  songs  and  fragments  for  the  collection  of 
Johnson  and  others,  when.  If  his  memory  supplied  the 
theme,  or  general  subject  of  the  song,  such  as  it  existed  ia 
Scottish  lore,  his  genius  contributed  that  part  which  was  to 
give  life  and  Immortality  to  the  whole.  If  this  praise 
should  be  thought  extravagant,  the  reader  may  compare 
his  splendid  lyric,  "My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,"  with  the 
tame  and  scarcely  half-intelllgible  remains  of  that  song  as 
preserved  by  Mr.  Peter  Buchan.  Or,  what  is  perhaps  a 
still  more  magnificent  example  of  what  we  mean,  "Mac- 


'  Tliit  railnre  appUei  to  tbe  repair*  and  riractmento*  of  old  iMllad* ,  at 
well  u  to  complete  imitatloDt.  lo  tbe  beauiirul  aod  •Imple  ballad  of  Gil 
Morris,  aome  afreciad  penou  hai  atuck  la  ooe  or  two  flictllloiM  verses,  wbtcb, 
like  Talfar  persons  la  a  drawing-room,  betray  Ibeaiselves  by  tbelr  over 
flaery.  Thus,  after  tbe  simple  and  alTectlog  verse  wblcb  prepares  tbe 
readers  for  tbe  coming  tragedy, 

^*  611  Morrice  sat  in  good  green  wood. 
Be  wbUtled  and  be  sang; 
*  0,  wbat  mean  a'  yon  folk  coming. 
My  motber  tarries  lang? " 

aome  racb  *'  tIcIoos  Intromltter  *'  as  we  bave  described,  ( lo  ose  a  barbarous 

pbraae  for  a  barbarous  proceedlngj  bas  Inserted  tbe  folloi^tng  qnlntessenoe 

of  aflecUlloo  :— 

**  Bis  locks  were  like  tbe  Ibraads  of  gold 


Drawn  from  Minerva's  loom ; 
Bis  lips  like  roses  dropping  dew, 
nis  breelk  was  a*  perfkime. 

"•  Bis  brow  was  like  Uw  monntaln  snow. 
Gilt  by  tbe  morning  beam ; 
Bis  cbeeks  like  living  roaes  blow, 
Bis  een  like  atare  straam. 

"  Tbe  boy  was  clad  In  robes  of  green. 
Sweet  as  tbe  Infant  spring ; 
And  like  tbe  mavis  on  tbe  bush. 
Be  gart  tbe  valleys  ring." 


*  L  See  Sir  Trisirtn,  posf .  ] 


; 
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phenoQ's  Farewell.'*  with  all  its  spirit  and  grandeur,  as 
repaired  by  Burns,  may  be  collated  with  the  original  poem 
ealled  "  Macpberson's  Lament.**  or  sometimes  the  "Ruf- 
fian*s  Rant.**  In  fiurns*8  brilliant  rifacimento,  the  same 
strain  of  wild  ideas  is  expressed  as  we  find  in  the  original ; 
hot  with  an  infnsion  of  the  savage  and  impassioned  spirit  of 
Highland  chivalry,  which  gives  a  splendour  to  the  compo- 
sition, of  which  we  find  not  a  trace  In  the  rudeness  of  the 
ancient  ditty.  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  older  verses  having 
been  current  while  I  was  a  child,  but  I  never  knew  a  line 
of  the  inspired  edition  of  the  Ayrshire  bard  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  Johnson's  Museum. 

Besides  Percy,  Burns,  and  others,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  Bfr.  Finlay,  whose  beautiful  song, 

"  Tliere  came  a  koight  from  the  field  of  Ibe  slain," 

is  60  happily  descriptive  of  antique  manners ;  or  Mlckle, 
whose  accurate  and  interesting  imitations  of  the  ancient 
ballad  we  have  already  mentioned  with  approbation  in  the 
former  Essay  on  Ballad  Composition.  These,  with  others 
of  modern  date,  at  the  head  of  whom  we  must  place  Tho- 
mas Moore,  have  aimed  at  striking  the  ancient  harp  with 
the  same  bold  and  rough  note  to  which  it  was  awakened 
b;  the  ancient  minstrels.  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  other 
distinguished  names  of  the  present  century,  have,  in  re- 
peated instances,  dignified  this  branch  of  literature;  but  no 
one  more  than  Coleridge,  in  the  wild  and  imaginative  tale 
of  the  "Ancient  Mariner/*  which  displays  so  much  beauty 
with  such  eccentricity.  We  should  act  most  unjustly  in 
this  department  of  Scottish  ballad  poetry,  not  to  mention 
the  names  of  Leyden,  Hogg,  and  Allan  Cunningham.  They 
have  all  three  honoured  their  country,  by  arriving  at  dis- 
tinction from  a  humble  origin,  and  there  is  none  of  them 
ander  whose  hand  the  ancient  Scottish  harp  has  not  sounded 
a  bold  and  distinguished  tone.  Miss  Anne  Bannerman 
likewise  should  not  be  forgotten,  whose  "Tales  of  Super- 
stition and  Chivalry**  appeared  about  180S.  Tbey  were 
perhaps  too  mystical  and  too  abrupt ;  yet  if  it  be  the  pur- 
pose of  this  kind  of  ballad  poetry  powerfully  to  excite  the 
imagination,  without  pretending  to  satisfy  it,  few  persons 
have  succeeded  better  than  this  gifted  lady,  whose  volume 
is  peculiarly  fit  to  be  read  in  a  lonely  house  by  a  decaying 
lamp. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  a  numerous  class  of  the  au- 
thors {some  of  them  of  the  very  first  class)  who  conde- 
icended  to  Imitate  the  simplicity  of  ancient  poetry,  gave 
themselves  no  trouble  to  observe  the  costume,  style,  or 
aiaoner,  eith^  of  the  old  minstrel  or  ballad-singer,  but 
assumed  a  structure  of  a  separate  and  peculiar  kind,  which 
could  not  be  correctly  termed  either  ancient  or  modern,  al- 
though made  the  vehicle  of  beauties  which  were  common 
to  both.  The  discrepancy  between  the  mark  which  they 
avowed  their  purpose  of  shooting  at,  and  that  at  which 
they  really  took  aim.  is  best  illustrated  by  a  production  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  number.  Gold- 
■nith  describes  the  young  family  of  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
ai  amusing  themselves  with  conversing  about  poetry.  Mr. 
Burrbell  observes,  that  the  British  poets,  who  imitated  the 
dasiics,  have  especially  contributed  to  introduce  a  false 
taste,  by  loading  their  lines  with  epithets,  so  as  to  present 
t  combination  of  luxuriant  images,  without  plot  or  con- 
mion;— a  string  of  epithets  that  improve  the  sound,  with- 
W.  carrying  on  the  sense.  But  when  an  example  of  popular 


poetry  Is  produced  as  free  from  the  foult  which  the  critic 
has  just  censured.  It  is  the  well-known  and  beautiful  poem 
of  Edwin  and  Angelina  I  which,  in  felicitous  attention  to 
the  language,  and  in  fiinciful  ornament  of  imagery,  is  as 
unlike  to  a  minstrel  ballad,  as  a  lady  assuming  the  dress  of 
a  Shepherdess  for  a  masquerade,  is  dllTerent  from  the  actual 
Sisly  of  Salisbury  Plain.  Tickell's  beautiful  ballad  is  equally 
formed  upon  a  pastoral,  sentimental,  and  Ideal  model,  not, 
however,  less  beautifyilly  executed;  and  the  attention  of 
Addison*s  friend  had  been  probably  directed  to  the  ballad 
stanza  (for  the  stanza  is  all  which  is  Imitated)  by  the  praise 
bestowed  on  Chevy  Chase  in  the  Spectator. 

Upon  a  later  occasion,  the  subject  of  Mallet*s  fine  poetai, 
Edwin  and  Emma,  being  absolutely  rural  In  itself,  and  oc- 
curring at  the  hamlet  of  Bowes,  In  Yorkshire,  might  have 
seduced  the  poet  from  the  beau  td^oJ,  which  he  had  pictured 
to  himself,  Into  something  more  immediately  allied  to  com- 
mon life.  But  Mallet  was  not  a  man  to  neglect  what  was 
esteemed  fashionable,  and  poor  Hannah  Railton  and  her 
lover  Wrightson  were  enveloped  in  the  elegant  but  tinsel 
frippery  appertaining  to  Edwin  and  Emma ;  for  the  similes, 
reflections,  and  suggestions  of  the  poet  are.  In  fact,  too  In- 
trusive and  too  well  said  to  suffer  the  reader  to  feel  the  frill 
taste  of  the  tragic  tale.  The  verses  are  doubtless  beautifhl, 
but  I  must  own  the  simple  prose  of  the  Curate's  letter,  who 
gives  the  narrative  of  the  tale  as  it  really  happened,  has  to 
me  a  tone  of  serious  veracity  more  aO'ectlng  than  the  or- 
naments of  Mallet*s  fiction.  The  same  author's  ballad, 
"  William  and  Margaret,**  has,  in  some  degree,  the  same 
fault.  A  disembodied  spirit  is  not  a  person  before  whom 
the  liTing  spectator  takes  leisure  to  make  remarks  of  a 
moral  kind,  as, 

'*  So  wUI  tbe  fklrest  flMO  appoar. 
When  youth  and  yean  are  flown, 
And  such  the  robe  that  Eings  must  wear 
When  death  ha*  reft  their  crown.** 

Upon  the  whole,  the  ballad,  though  the  best  of  Mallet*s 
writing,  is  certainly  Inferior  to  Its  original,  which  I  pre- 
sume to  be  the  very  fine  and  even  terrific  old  Scottish  tale, 
beginning, 

**  There  came  a  ghost  to  Hargaret^a  door.** 

It  may  be  found  in  Allan  Ramsay*a  "  Tea-table  Miscel- 
lany.*' 

We  need  only  stop  to  mention  another  very  beautifril 
piece  of  this  fanciful  kind,  by  Dr.  Cartwright.  called  Armin 
and  Elvira,  containing  some  excellent  poetry,  expressed 
with  unusual  felicity.  I  have  a  vision  of  having  met  this 
accomplished  gentleman  in  my  very  early  youth,  and  am 
the  less  likely  to  be  mistaken,  as  he  was  the  first  living  poet  I 
recollect  to  have  seen.  *  His  poem  had  the  distinguished 
honour  to  be  much  admired  by  our  celebrated  philosopher, 
Dugald  Stewart,  who  was  wont  to  quote  with  much  pathos, 
the  picture  of  resignation  in  the  following  stanza  :— 

**  And  while  his  eye  to  Beeren  be  raised, 
lis  silent  waters  stole  away.**  * 

After  enumerating  so  many  persons  of  undoubted  genius, 
who  have  cultivated  the  Arcadian  style  of  poetry,  (for  to 
such  it  may  be  compared,)  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
the  various  Sir  Eldreds  of  the  hills  and  downs  whose  stories 
were  woven  into  legendary  tales— yrhich  came  at  length 


'  ir  I  am  right  in  what  mast  be  a  very  early  recollection,  I  saw  Mr.  Cart- 
vdfhi  (then  a  siadflot  of  medicine  at  Ihe  Edinburgh  nnlTersliy)  at  the 
^*^9imi  MaurMi  graoaiaiiMr,  John  aslberfMrd,  ■.  D. 


*  Happily  altered  by  au  admiring  rordgner,  who  read 
'*  Tkt  silent  waters  stole  away." 
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to  be  the  name  assigned  to  this  half-ancient  half-modern 
style  of  composition. 

In  general  I  may  observe,  that  the  supposed  facility  of 
this  species  of  composition,  the  alluring  simplicity  of  virhich 
was  held  sufficient  to  support  it,  afTocded  great  attractions 
for  those,  whose  ambition  led  them  to  exercise  their  untried 
talents  in  verse,  but  who  were  desirous  to  do  so  with  the 
least  possible  expense  of  thought.  The  task  seems  to  pre- 
sent, at  least  to  the  inexperienced  acolyte  of  the  Muses,  the 
same  advantages  which  an  instrument  of  sweet  sound  and 
small  compass  offers  to  those  who  begin  their  studies  in 
music.  In  either  case,  however,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  scholar,  getting  tired  of  the  palling  and  monotonous 
character  of  the  poetry  or  music  which  he  produces,  be- 
comes desirous  to  strike  a  more  independent  note,  even  at 
the  risk  of  its  being  a  more  difficult  one. 

The  same  simplicity  involves  an  inconvenience  fatal  to 
the  continued  popularity  of  any  species  of  poetry,  by  ex- 
posing it  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  ridicule  and  to  parody. 
Dr.  Johnson,  whose  style  of  poetry  was  of  a  very  different 
and  more  stately  description,  couid  ridicule  the  ballads  of 
Percy,  in  such  stanzas  as  these,— 

^'  The  leader  lofaot,  meek  and  mild, 
Fell  down  iipon  a  (tone ; 
The  nurse  look  up  tbe  iqualling  cbild. 
But  fUll  tbe  cblld  squalPd  on ; " 

with  various  slipshod  imitations  of  the  same  quality.*  It 
did  not  require  his  talents  to  pursue  this  vein  of  raillery,  for 
It  was  such  as  most  men  could  imitate,  and  all  could  enjoy. 
It  is,  therefore,  little  wonderful  that  this  sort  of  composi- 
tion should  be  repeatedly  laid  aside  for  considerable  periods 
of  time,  and  certainly  as  little  so,  that  it  should  have  been 
repeatedly  revived,  like  some  forgotten  melody,  and  have 
again  obtained  some  degree  of  popularity,  until  it  sunk  once 
more  under  satire,  as  well  as  parody,  but,  above  all,  the 
effects  of  satiety. 

During  the  thirty  years  that  I  have  paid  some  attention 
to  literary  matters,  the  taste  for  the  ancient  ballad  melody, 
and  for  the  closer  or  more  distant  imitation  of  that  strain 
of  poetry,  has  more  than  once  arisen,  and  more  than  once 
subsided,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  too  unlimited  indul- 
gence. That  this  has  been  the  case  in  other  countries,  we 
know;  for  the  Spanish  poet,  when  he  found  that  the  beau- 
tidil  Morisco  romances  were  excluding  all  other  topics,  con- 
fiers  upon  them  a  hearty  malediction.  ■ 

A  period  when  this  particular  taste  for  the  popular  ballad 
was  in  the  most  extravagant  degree  of  fashion,  became  the 
occasion,  unexpectedly  indeed,  of  my  deserting  the  profes- 
sion to  which  I  was  educated,  and  in  which  1  had  sufG- 
dently  advantageous  prospects  for  a  person  of  limited  am- 
bition. I  have,  in  a  former  publication,  undertaken  to 
mention  this  circumstance;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so 
with  becoming  brevity,  and  without  more  egotism  than  is 
positively  exacted  by  the  nature  of  the  story. 

I  may,  in  the  first  place,  remark,  that  although  the  asser- 
tion has  been  made,  and  that  by  persons  who  seemed  satis- 
fied with  their  authority,  it  is  a  jpistake  to  suppose  that  my 
altuation  in  life  or  place  in  society  were  materially  altered 
by  such  success  as  I  attained  in  literary  attempts.  My  birth, 
without  giving  the  least  pretension  to  distinction,  was  that 
of  a  gentleman,  and  connected  me  with  several  respectable 
families  and  accomplished  persons.    My  education  had 


been  a  good  one,  although  I  was  deprived  of  its  full  benefit 
by  indifferent  health,  just  at  the  period  when  I  ought  to 
have  been  most  sedulous  in  improving  it.    The  young  men 
with  whom  I  was  brought  up,  and  lived  most  familiarly, 
were  those,  who,  from  opportunities,  birth,  and  talents, 
might  be  expected  to  make  the  greatest  advances  in  the 
career  for  which  we  were  all  destined ;  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  still  to  preserve  my  youthful  intimacy  with  no  in- 
considerable number  of  them,  whom  their  merit  has  carried 
forward  to  the  highest  honours  of  their  profession.    Neither 
was  I  in  a  situation  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  res  angusta 
domi,  which  might  have  otherwise  brought  painful  addi- 
tional obstructions  to  a  path  in  which  progress  is  prover- 
bially slow.    I  enjoyed  a  moderate  degree  of  business  for 
my  standing,  and  the  friendship  of  more  than  one  person  of 
consideration  and  influence  efficiently  disposed  to  aid  my 
views  in  life.    The  private  fortune,  also,  which  I  might 
expect,  and  finally  inherited,  from  my  family,  did  not,  in- 
deed, amount  to  affluence,  but  placed  me  considerably 
beyond  all  apprehension  of  want.    I  mention  these  parti- 
culars merely  because  they  are  true.    Many  better  men 
than  myself  have  owed  their  rise  from  indigence  and  ob- 
scurity to  their  own  talents,  which  were,  doubtless,  much 
more  adequate  to  the  task  of  raising  them  than  any  which  I 
possess.    But  although  it  would  be  absurd  and  ungracious 
in  me  to  deny,  that  I  owe  to  literature  many  marks  of  dis- 
tinction to  which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  aspired,  and 
particularly  that  of  securing  the  acquaintance,  and  even 
the  friendship,  of  many  remarkable  persons  of  the  age,  to 
whom  I  could  not  otherwise  have  made  my  way ;  it  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  ridiculous  to  affect  gratitude  to  the 
public  favour,  either  for  my  general  position  in  society,  or 
the  means  of  supporting  it  with  decency,  matters  which  had 
been  otherwise  secured  under  the  usual  chances  of  human 
affairs.    Thus  much  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  upon 
a  subject,  which  is,  alter  all,  of  very  little  consequence  to 
any  one  but  myself.    I  proceed  to  detail  the  circumstances 
which  engaged  me  in  literary  pursuits. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
art  of  poetry  was  at  a  remarkably  low  ebb  in  Britain. 
Hay  ley,  to  whom  fashion  had  some  years  before  ascribed 
a  higher  degree  of  reputation  that  posterity  has  confirmed, 
had  now  lost  his  reputation  for  talent,  though  he  still  lived 
beloved  and  respected  as  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
man.  The  Bard  of  Memory  slumbered  on  his  laurels,  and 
Ue  of  Hope  had  scarce  begun  to  attract  his  share  of  public 
attention.  Gowper,  a  poet  of  deep  feeling  and  bright  genius, 
was  still  alive,  indeed ;  but  tbe  hypochondria,  which  was  his 
mental  malady,  impeded  his  popularity.  Burns,  whose 
genius  our  southern  neighbours  could  hardly  yet  compre- 
hend, had  long  confined  himself  to  soog-writing.  Names 
which  are  now  known  and  distinguished  wherever  tbe  Eng- 
lish language  is  spoken,  were  then  only  beginning  to  be 
mentioned ;  and,  unless  among  tbe  small  number  of  per- 
sons who  habitually  devote  a  part  of  their  leisure  to  litera- 
ture, even  those  of  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge, 
were  still  but  little  known.  The  realms  of  Parnassus,  like 
many  a  kingdom  at  tbe  period,  seemed  to  lie  open  to  the 
first  bold  Invader,  whether  he  should  be  a  daring  usurper^ 
or  could  show  a  legitimate  title  of  sovereignty. 

As  far  back  as  1788,  a  new  species  of  literature  began  to 
be  introduced  into  this  country.  Germany,  long  known  at 
a  powerful  branch  of  the  European  confederacy,  was  then. 


[  Percy  waa  especlallY  annored,  according  to  Boawell,  witb 

**  I  pot  tnj  bat  upon  my  bead, 
And  walked  Into  tbe  Strand, 


And  tbero  I  met  anolber  man 
With  tal«  bat  in  faU  band."-ED.l 

'  See  tbe  Introdnclion  to  Locfcbart*s  Spaoiab  BaUada,  4833,  p.  xili. 
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for  the  firsi  time,  beard  of  as  the  eradle  of  a  style  of  poetrf 
and  literatore,  of  a  l^lnd  much  more  analogous  to  that  of 
Britain  than  either  the  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian  schools, 
thoogh  all  three  had  been  at  varioas  times  cultivated  and 
Imitated  among  us.    The  names  of  Lessing,  Klopstoclc, 
Schiller,  and  other  German  poets  of  eminence,  were  only 
known  in  Britain  very  imperfectly.  "  The  Sorrows  of  Wer- 
ter'*  was  the  only  composition  that  had  attained  any  degree 
of  popularity,  and  the  success  of  ihatremariiable  novel,  not- 
withstanding the  distinguished  genius  of  the  author,  was 
retarded  by  the  nature  of  its  incidents.    To  the  other  com- 
posHions  of  Goethe,  whose  talents  were  destined  to  illumi- 
nate the  age  in  which  he  flourished,  the  English  remained 
strangers,  and  much  more  so  to  Schiller.  BQrger.  and  a 
wtiole  cycle  of  foreigners  of  distinguished  merit.    The,  ob- 
scurity to  which  German  literature  seemed  to  be  condemned, 
^id  not  arise  from  want  of  brilliancy  In  the  lights  by  which 
it  was  illuminated,  but  from  the  palpable  thickness  of  the 
darkness  by  which  they  were  surrounded.    Frederic  II. 
of  Prussia  had  given  a  partial  and  ungracious  testimony 
against  his  native  language  and  native  literature,  and  im- 
iwlitically  and  unwisely,  as  well  as  unjustly,  had  yielded  to 
the  French  that  superiority  in  letters,  which,  after  his  death, 
fiaved  the  way  for  their  obtaining,  fora  time,  an  equal  su- 
periority in  arms.'  That  great  Prince,  by  setting  the  example 
of  ondervaluing  his  country  in  one  respect,  raised  a  belief  in 
Its  general  inferiority,  and  destroyed  the  manly  pride  with 
whkh  a  natk>n  is  naturally  disposed  to  regard  its  own  pe- 
culiar manners  and  peculiar  literature. 

Unmoved  by  the  scornful  neglect  of  Its  sovereigns  and 
nobles,  and  encouraged  by  the  tide  of  native  genius,  which 
Oowed  in  upon  the.  nation.  German  literature  began  to 
iSBurae  a  new.  interesting,  and  highly  impressive  charac- 
ter, to  which  it  became  impossible  for  strangers  to  shut 
Iheir  eyes.  That  it  eihlblted  the  faults  of  exaggeration  and 
Edse  taste,  almost  inseparable  from  the  first  attempts  at  the 
keroic  and  at  the  pathetic,  cannot  be  denied.  It  was,  In  a 
vord.  the  first  crop  of  a  rich  soil,  which  throws  out  weeds 
at  well  as  flowers  with  a  prolific  abundance. 

It  was  80  lau  as  the  ilst  day  of  April.  1788,  that  the  lite- 
nry  persons  of  Edinburgh,  of  whom,  at  that  period,  1  am 
belter  qualified  to  speak  than  of  those  of  Britain  generally, 
or  especially  those  of  London,  were  first  made  aware  of  the 
existence  or  works  of  genius  in  a  language  cognate  with  the 
Eaglish,  and  possessed  of  the  same  manly  force  of  expres- 
ilon.  They  learned,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  taste  which 
Adatcd  the  German  compositions  was  of  a  kind  as  nearly 
allied  to  the  English  as  their  language.  Those  who  were 
accustomed  from  their  youth  to  admire  Milton  and  Shak- 
ipeare»  became  acquainted,  I  .may  say  for  the  first  time, 
vith  the  existence  of  a  race  of  poets  who  had  the  same  lofty 
aaibUioo  to  spurn  the  flaming  boundaries  of  the  universe,* 
and  Investigate  the  realms  of  chaos  and  old  night ;  and  of 
dramatists,  who,  disclaiming  the  pedantry  of  the  unities, 
sought,  at  the  expense  of  occasional  improbabilities  and  ex- 
travagancies, to  present  life  in  its  scenes  of  wildest  con- 
trast, and  In  all  its  boundless  variety  of  character,  mingling, 
without  hesitation,  livelier  with  more  serious  incidents,  an(i 
exchanging  scenes  of  tragic  distress,  as  they  occur  in.  com- 
mon life,  with  those  of  a  comic  tendency.  This  emancipa- 
tloo  from  the  rules  so  servilely  adhered  to  by  the  French 
tehool,  and  particularly  by  their  dramatic  poets,  although 
ft  was  attended  with  some  disadvantages,  especially  the 
nsk  of  extravagance  and  bombast,  was  the  means  of  giving 
te  scope  to  the  genius  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  others. 


which,  thus  relieved  Prom  shackles,  was  not  long  in  soaring 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  poetic  sublimity.  The  late  venerable 
Henry  Mackenrie,  author  of  "The  Man  jifJPceJlDg.**  In  an  i 
Essay  upon  the  German  Theatre,  introduced  his  country-  i 
men  to  this  new  species  of  national  literature,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  which  he  traced  with  equal  truth  and  spirit,  although 
they  were  at  that  time  known  to  him  only  through  the  im- 
perfect and  uncongenial  medium  of  a  French  translation* 
Upon  the  day  already  mentioned  (21st  April,  1788,)  he  read 
to  the  Royal  Society  an  Essay  on  German  Literature,  which  ' 
made  much  noise,  and  produced  a  powerdil  effect.  "  Ger- 
many," he  observed,  '*  in  her  literary  aspect,  presents  her- 
self to  observation  in  a  singular  point  of  view ;  that  of  a 
country  arrived  at  maturity,  along  with  the  neighbouring 
nations.  In  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  pleasures  and  re- 
finements of  manners,  and  yet  only  in  its  infancy  with  re- 
gard to  writings  of  taste  and  imagination.  This  last  path, 
however,  from  these  very  circumstances,  she  pursues  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  no  other  situation  could  perhaps  have 
produced,  the  enthusiasm  which  novelty  inspires,  and  which 
the  servility  Incident  to  \more  cultivated  and  critical  state 
of  literature  does  not  restrain.**  At  the  same  time,  the  ac- 
complished critic  showed  himself  equally  familiar  with  the 
classical  rules  of  the  French  stage,  and  failed  not  to  touch 
upon  the  acknowledged  advantages  which  these  produced, 
by  the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  taste,  though  at  the 
risk  of  repressing  genius. 

But  it  was  not  the  dramatic  literature  alone  of  the  Ger- 
mans which  was  hitherto  unknown  to  their  neighbours— 
their  fiaitious  narratives,  their  ballad  poetry,  and  other 
branches  of  their  literature,  which. are  particularly  apt  to 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  extravagant  and  the  supernatural, 
began  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  British  literati. 

In  Edinburgh,  where  the  remarkable  coincidence  between 
the  German  language  and  that  of  the  Lowland  Scottish,  en- 
couraged young;  men  to  approach  this  newly  discovered 
spring  of  literature,  a  class  was  formed,  of  six  or  seven  in- 
timate friends,  who  proposed  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  German  language.  They  were  In  the 
habit  of  living  much  together,  and  the  time  they  spent  in 
this  new  study  was  felt  as  a  period  of  a  great  amusement. 
One  source  of  this  diversion  was  the  laziness  of  one  of  their 
number,  the  present  author,  who,  averse  to  the  necessary 
toll  of  grammar  and  Its  rules,  was  in  the  practice  of  fighting 
his  way  to  the  knowledge  of  the  German  by  his  acqualn-^ 
tance  with  the  Scottish  and  Anglo-Saxon  dialects,  and,  of 
course,  frequently  committed  blunders  which  were  not  lost' 
on  his  more  accurate  and  more  studious  companions.  A 
more  general  source  of  amusement,  was  the  despair  of  the 
teacher,  on  finding  it  impossible  to  extract  from  his  Scottish 
students  the  degree  of  sensibility  necessary,  as  he  thought, 
to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  author  to  whom  be  considered 
it  proper  first  to  introduce  them^  We  were  desirous  to 
penetrate  at  once  into  the  recesses  of  the  Teutonic  literature, 
and  therefore  were  ambitious  of  perusing  Goethe  and  SchiK 
ler,  and  others  whoso  fame  had  been  sounded  by  Mackenzie « 
Dr.  Willich,  (a  medical  gentleman,)  who  was  our  teacher, 
was  judiciously  disposed  to  commence  our  studies  with  the 
more  simple  diction  of  Gesner,  and  prescribed  to  us  "  The 
Death  of  Abel,*'  as  the  production  from  which  our  German 
tasks  were  to  be  drawn.  The  pietlstlc  style  of  this  author 
was  ill  adapted  to  attract  young  persons  of  our  age  and 
disposition.  We  could  no  more  sympathize  with  the  oveiw 
strained  sentimenUllty  of  Adam  and  his  family*  than  we 
could  have  had  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  jolij  Faun  of  th^ 
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iame  aothor.  wbo  broke  his  beautiful  jug,  and  then  made 
a  song  on  It  which  might  have  alTected  all  Staffordshire. 
To  sum  up  the  distresses  of  Dr.  Wlllich,  we,  with  one  con- 
sent, voted  Abel  an  insufferable  bore,  and  gave  the  preemi- 
nence, in  point  of  masculine  character,  to  his  brother  Gain, 
or  even  to  Lucifer  himself.  When  these  Jests,  which  arose 
out  of  the  sicj&ly  monotony  and  affected  ecstasies  of  the  poet, 
failed  to  amuse  us,  we  had  for  our  entertainment  the  unut- 
terable sounds  manufactured  by  a  Frenchman,  our  fellow- 
student,  who,  with  the  economical  purpose  of  learning  two 
languages  at  once,  was  endeavouring  to  acquire  German, 
of  which  he  knew  nothing,  by  means  of  English,  concerning 
which  he  was  nearly  as  ignorant.  Heaven  only  knows  the 
notes  which  ho  uttered,  in  attempting,  with  unpractised 
organs,  to  imitate  the  gutturals  of  these  two  intractable 
languages.  At  length,  in  the  midst  of  much  laughing  and 
little  study,  most  of  us  acquired  some  knowledge,  more  or 
less  extensive,  of  the  German  language,  and  selected  for 
ourselves,  some  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  some  in  the 
more  animated  works  of  the  German  dramatists,  specimens 
more  to  our  taste  than  "  The  Dea^h  of  Abel.** 

About  this  period,  or  a  year  or  two  sooner,  the  accom* 
pltshed  and  excellent  Lord  Woodhouselee,*  one  of  the 
friends  of  my  youth,  made  a  spirited  version  of  "The  Rob- 
bers" of  Schiller,  which  1  believe  was  the  first  published, 
though  an  English  version  appeared  soon  afterwards  In 
London,  as  the  metropolis  then  took  the  lead  in  every  thing 
like  literary  adventure^  The  enthusiasm  with  which  this 
work  was  received,  greatly  increased  the  general  taste  for 
German  composlttons. 

While  universal  curiosity  was  thus  distinguishing  the 
advancing  taste  for  the  German  language  and  literature, 
the  success  of  a  very  young  student,  in  a  juvenile  publica- 
tion, seemed  to  show  that  the  prevailing  taste  in  that  coun- 
try might  be  easily  employed  as  a  formidable  auxiliary  to 
renewing  the  spirit  of  our  own,  upon  the  same  system  as 
when  medical  persons  attempt,  by  the  transHision  of  blood, 
to  pass  into  the  veins  of  an  aged  and  exhausted  patient,  the 
vivacKy  of  the  circulation  and  liveliness  of  sensation  which 
distinguish  a  young  subject.  The  person  who  first  at- 
tempted to  introduce  something  like  the  German  taste  into 
English  fictitious  dramatic  and  poetical  composition,  al- 
though bis  works,  when  first  published,  engaged  general 
attention,  is  now  comparatively  forgotten.  I  mean  Mat- 
thew  Gregory  Lewis^  whose  character  and  literary  history 
are  so  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  of  which  I 
am  treating,  that  a  few  authentic  particulars  may  be  here 
Inserted  by  one  to  whom  he  was  well  known. 

Lewis's  rank  in  society  was  determined  by  his  birth, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  assured  his  fortune.  His  father 
was  Under-Secretary  at  War,  at  that  time  a  very  lucrative 
appointment,  and  the  young  poet  was  provided  with  a  seat 
In  Parliament  as  soon  as  his  age  permitted  him  to  fill  It. 
But  his  mind  did  not  incline  him  to  politics,  or,  if  it  did, 
they  were  not  of  the  complexion  which  his  father,  attached 
to  Mr.  Pitt*s  administration,  would  have  approved.  He 
was,  moreover,  indolent,  and  though  possessed  of  abil flies 
sufficient  to  conquer  any  difOculty  which  might  stand  in  the 
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way  of  classical  attainments,  he  preferred  applying  his  exer- 
tions in  a  path  where  they  were  rewarded  with  more  im- 
mediate applause.  As  he  completed  his  education  abroad, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  inclination  for  the 
extraordinary  and  supernatural,  by  wandering  through  the^ 
whole  enchanted  land  of  German  faery  and  diablerie, 
forgetting  the  paths  of  her  enthusiastic  tragedy  and 
mantle  poetry. 

We  are  easily  induced  to  Imitate  what  we  admire,  and 
Lewis  early  distinguished  himself  by  a  romance  in  the  Ger- 
man Uste,  called  "The  Monk.**  In  this  work,  written  in 
his  twentieth  year,  and  founded  on  the  Eastern  apologue  of 
the  Santon  Barslsa,  the  author  introduced  supernatural 
machinery  with  a  courageous  consciousness  of  his  own 
power  to  manage  its  ponderous  strength,  which  com- 
manded the  respect  of  his  reader.  "The  Monk**  was 
published  in  1795,  and,  though  liable  to  the  objections 
common  to  the  school  to  which  it  belonged,  and  to  others 
peculiar  to  itself,  placed  its  author  at  once  high  in  the  scale 
of  men  of  letters.  Nor  can  that  be  regarded  as  an  ordi- 
nary exertion  of  genius,  to  which  Charles  Fox  paid  the  un- 
usual compliment  of  crossing  the  House  of  Commons  that 
he  might  congratulate  the  young  author,  whose  work  ob- 
tained high  praise  ft^m  many  other  able  men  of  that  able 
time.  The  party  which  approved  ' '  Tbe  Monk  **  was  at  first 
superior  in  the  lists,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  ano- 
nymous author  of  the  "  Pursuits  of  Literature*'  denounced 
as  puerile  and  absurd  the  supernatural  machinery  which 
Lewis  had  introduced— 

** 1  bear  an  English  heart, 

Oooaed  at  gb<Mt«  or  ratillog  bones  to  start.** 

Yet  the  acute  and  learned  critic  betrays  some  Inconsistency 
in  praising  the  magic  of  the  Italian  poets,  and  comipliment- 
ing  Mrs.  Radcliffe  for  her  success  in  supernatural  imagery, 
for  which  at  the  same  moment  be  thus  sternly  censures  her 
brother  novelist.  <     ' 

A  more  legitimate  topic  of  condemnation  was  the  Inde^ 
licacy  of  particular  passages.  The  present  author  will 
hardly  be  deemed  a  willing,  or  at  least  an  interested  ap<H 
logist  for  an  offence  equally  repugnant  to  decency  and  good 
breeding.  But  as  Lewis  at  once,  and  with  a  good  grace, 
submitted  to  tbe  voice  of  censure,  and  eipunged  the  objec- 
tionable passages,  we  cannot  help  considering  \he  manner 
In  wh(ch  the  fault  was  Insisted  on,  after  all  the  amends  had 
been  offered  of  which  the  case  could  admit,  as  In  the  last 
degree  ungenerous  and  uncandid.  The  pertinacity  with 
which  the  passages  so  much  found  fliult  with  were  dwelt 
upon,  seemed  to  warrant  a  belief  that  something  more  was 
desired  than  the  correction  of  the  author's  errors;  and  that, 
where  the  apologies  of  extreme  youth,  foreign  education, 
and  instant  submission,  were  unable  to  satisfy  the  critics* 
fury,  they  must  have  been  determined  to  act  on  the  seve- 
rity of  the  old  proverb,  "Confess  and  be  hanged.**  Certain 
It  Is,  that  other  persons,  offenders  in  the  same  degree,  have 
been  permitted^ to  sue  out  their  pardon  without  either  re- 
tractation or  palinode.. 


'  I  Aleuoder  Fraaer  Tytler,  a  Judge  of  tbe  Coart  of  Session  bf  Ibe  title  or 
lord  Woodbouselee,  author  of  tbe  well-lcnown  f  Elements  of  General  Uls> 
tory,"  and  long  eminent  as  Professor  of  flUtory  in  tbe  DolTenlty  of  Edin- 
burgh.   He  died  In  ISIO.-Ed.  ] 

*  In  Justice  to  a  departed  friend,  I  bare  sultfoined  his  own  defence  against 
an  accusation  so  remorselessly  persisted  in.  Tbe  following  is  an  extract  of 
A  letter  to  his  father  :— 

t 

"  flT  DEAR  Patie*,  Ftb.  23,  {^98 

'  Tliougb  certain  that  tbe  clamour  ralMd  against  '  The  Hook  *  caeaot  • 


bare  giren  you  the  smallest  doubt  of  tbe  rectilode  of  my  intenilons,  or  tbe 
parity  of  my  principles,  yet  1  am  conscious  that  It  must  have  grlered  ^oo 
to  And  any  doubts  on  the  subject  existing  in  tbo  minds  of  other  people.  T« 
express  my  sorrow  for  bavlng  given  you  pain  Is  my  mollre  for  now  addres*- 
ing  yon,  and  also  to  Wore  you,  that  you  sball  not  feel  tbat  pain  a  aecoud 
time  on  my  account.  Having  made  you  feeJ  it  at  all,  would  be  a  snfllcleat 
reason,  had  I  no  others,  to  make  me  regret  having  published  the  Brst  6dl« 
tlon  of  '•  Tbe  Mpnk ;  *  but  I  have  others,  weaker.  Indeed,  than  tbe  one  men- 
tioned, but  still  sufflciently  strong.  I  perceive  that  I  bare  put  too  much 
ooofldejicc  io  the  accuracy  of  my  own  Judgment  ■»  that,  ooAvtnced  of  mr 
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AnDther  peccadillo  of  the  author  of  '*  The  Monk*'  was  his 
iHTing  borrowed  from  Museus,  and  from  the  popalar  tales 
of  the  Germans,  the  singular  and  striking  adventure  of  the 
"  Bleeding  Nun.**  But  the  hold  and  free  hand  wiib  which 
lie  traced  some  scenes,  as  well  of  natural  terror  as  of  that 
which  arises  from  supernatural  causes,  shows  distinctly 
that  the  plagiarism  could  not  have  been  occasioned  by  any 
deficiency  of  invention  on  his  part,  though  it  might  talte 
place  from  wantonness  or  wilfulness. 

In  spite  of  the  objections  we  have  stated.  "  The  Monk*' 
iras  so  highly  popular » that  it  seemed  to  create  an  epoch  in 
our  literature.  But  the  public  were  chiefly  captivated  by 
the  poetry  with  which  Mr.  Lewis  had  interspersed  his  prose 
narrative.  It  has  now  passed  from  recollection  among  the 
changes  of  literary  taste :  but  many  may  remember,  as  well 
as  I  do,  the  elTect  produced  by  the  beautiful  ballad  of  "  Du- 
landarte,*'  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  adapted  to  an 
air  of  great  sweetness  and  pathos ;  by  the  ghost  tale  of 
**  Alonzo  and  Imogine ; "  and  by  several  other  pieces  of 
legendary  poetry,  which  addressed  themselves  in  all  the 
charms  of  novelty  and  of  simplicity  to  a  public  who  had  for 
a  long  time  been  unused  to  any  regale  of  the  kind.  In  his 
poeiry  as  well  as  his  prose.  Mr.  Lewis  had  been  a  successful 
imitator  of  the  Germans,  both  In  bis  attachment  to  the  an- 
cient  ballad,  and  in  the  tone  of  superstition  which  they  wil- 
lingly mingle  with  it.  New  arrangements  of  the  stanza, 
and  a  yaried  construction  of  verses,  were  also  adopted,  and 
welcomed  as  an  addition  of  a  new  string  to  the  British  harp. 
In  this  respect,  the  stanza  in  which  "  Alonzo  the  Braviy"  is 
written,  was  greatly  admired,  and  received  as  an  improve- 
ment worthy  of  adoption  into  English  poetry. 

In  shorty  Lewis's  works  were  admired,  and  the  author 
became  famons,  not  merely  through  his  own  merit,  though 
that  was  of  no  mean  quality,  but  because  he  had  in  some 
nessare  taken  the  public  by  surprise,  by  using  a  style  of 
eompo^tion,  which,  like  national  melodies.  Is  so  congenial 
is  the  genera]  taste,  that,  though  It  palls  by  being  much 
kickneyed,  it  has  only  to, be  for  a  short  time  forgotten  In 
order  to  recover  Its  original  popularity. 

It  chanced  that,  while  bis  fame  was  at  the  highest,  Mr. 
Lewis  became  almost  a  yearly  visitor  to  Scotland,  chiefly 
from  attachment  to  the  ilfiistrious  family  of  Argyle.  The 
writer  of  these  remarks  had  the  advantage  of  being  made 
known  to  the  most  distinguished  author  of  the  day,  by  a 
lady  who  belongs  by  birth  to  that  family,  and  Is  equally 
dWngolsbed  by  her  beauty  and  accomplishments.*  Out 
ofUila  accidental  acquaintance,  which  Increased  into  a  sort 
ofiaAUnacy,  consequences  arose  which  altered  almost  all 
Uhe  Scottish  ballad-maker*s  Aiture  prospects  in  life. 

In  early  youth  I  had  been  an  eager  student  of  Ballad 
Poeiry,  and  the  tree  Is  still  In  my  recollection,  beneath 
tihidi  I  lay  and  first  entered  upon  the  enchanting  perusal 


of  Percy's  ''  Rellques  of  Ancient  Poetry,"  aljthough  it  haa 
long  perished  in  the  general  blight  which  afTected  the 
whole  race  of  Oriental  platanus  to  which  it  belonged.*  The 
taste  of  another  person  had  strongly  encouraged  my  own 
researches  into  this  species  of  legendary  lore.  But  I  had 
never  dreamed  of  an  attempt  to  imitate  what  gave  me  so 
much  pleasure. 

1  had,  indeed,  tried  the  metrical  translations  which  were 
occasionally  recommended  to  us  at  the  High  School.  I  got 
credit  for  attempting  to  do  what  was  enjoined,  but  very 
little  for  the  mode  in  which  the  task  was  performed,  and 
I  used  to  feel  not  a  little  mortified  when  my  versions  were 
placed  in  contrast  with  others  of  admitted  merit.  At  one 
period  of  my  schoolboy  days  I  was  so  far  left  to  my  own 
desires  as  to  become  guilty  of  Verses  on  a  Thunder-storm, 
which  were  much  approved  of,  until  a  malevolent  critic 
sprung  up,  in  the  shape  of  an  apothecary's  blue-buskined 
wife,  who  affirmed  that  my  most  sweet  poetry  was  stolen 
from  an  old  magazine.  I  never  forgave  the  imputation, 
and  even  now  I  acknowledge  some  resentment  against  the 
poor  woman's  memory.  She  indeed  accused  me  unjustly, 
when  she  said  I  had  stolen  my  brooms  ready  made ;  but  as 
1  had,  like  most  premature  poets,  copied  all  the  words  and 
Ideas  of  which  my  verses  consisted,  she  was  so  far  right.  I 
made  one  or  two  faint  attempts  at  verse,  after  I  had  under- 
gone this  sort  of  daw-plucking  at  the  hands  of  the  apothe- 
cary's wife ;  but  some  friend  or  other  always  advised  me  to 
put  my  verses  In  the  fire,  and,  like  Dorai  In  the  play,  I 
submitted,  though  "  with  a  swelling  heart."  In  short,  ex- 
cepting the  usual  tribute  to  a  mistress's  eye-brow,  which  is 
the  language  of  passion  rather  than  poetry,  I  had  not  for 
ten  years  Indulged  the  wish  to  couple  so  much  as  lo%>e 
and  dova,  when,  finding  Lewis  In  possession  of  so  much  re- 
putation, and  conceiving  that.  If  I  fell  behind  him  in  poetic 
cal  powers,  I  considerably  exceeded  him  in  general  infor- 
mation, I  suddenly  took  it  into  my  head  to  attempt  the 
style  of  poetry  by  which  he  had  raised  himself  to  fame. 

This  Idea  was  hurried  into  execution,  in  consequence  of 
a  temptation  which  others,  as  well  as  the  author,  found  it 
difficult  to  resist.  The  celebrated  ballad  of  "  Lenor<^,"  by 
Burger,  was  about  this  time  introduced  into  England ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that,  written  as  far  back  as  1775,  it  was 
upwards  of  twenty  years  before  it  was  known  in  Britain, 
though  calculated  to  make  so  strong  an  Impression.  The 
wild  character  of  the  tale  was  such  as  struck  the  imagina- 
tion of  all  who  read  it,  although  the  idea  of  the  lady's  ride 
behind  the  spectre  horseman  had  been  long  before  hit  ufMrn 
by  an  English  ball^id^maker.  But  this  pretended  English 
original,  if  in  reality  It  be  such,  is  so  dull,  flat,  and  prosaic, 
as  to  leave  the  distinguished  German  author  all  that  is  va-* 
luable  in  his  story,  by  clothing  it  with  a  fanciful  wildness 
of  expression,  which  serves  to  set  forth  the  marvellous  tale 


te 


fedag  awiceptlooabto,  I  did  not  rarilclenily  examine  whether  the 

bf  whkh  1  aiuined  that  object  «ereequallTM» ;  and  tbat,apoD  manT 

IS.  I  baTe  to  acroM  myaelr  or  bfgb  Impradeocc.    Let  me,  bofierer, 

tiMt  tweoty  Is  not  the  age  al  which  pradeoce  la  moat  to  be  expected. 

eoer  prevcaied  my  dlaHqgaUblng  what  woaM  give  offeDce ;  bat  •■ 

tm  I  liraiid  ibat  ofTeoce  waa  given.  I  made  the  only  reparation  In  my 

.—I  careTolly  revised  the  work,  atid  expinged  erery  ayllable  on  which 

fee  gronoded  the  eUghteal  conUmcUon  of  immorality.    This,  Indeed, 

nm  dinkttJt  tack ;  for  ibe  objectlooa  rested  entirely  on  ezpresilona  too 

•ad  words  earelcady  cboien,  not  on  the  aeotlmeats,  ckvacltfi,  or 

fcadswey  off  the  work  ;>  that  the  /oiler  Is  %%4»Hrvitm  censure, 

will  roach  for  me.    The  moral  and  ooUlne  or  my  story  are  taken 

•a  Allegory  loacrud  fey  him  In  tbe^Goardlan,*  and  which  he  com- 

felghly  ror  ability  of  Inrenllon,  and '  proprMp  ot  obitet:    Unluckily, ' 

orfeiog  it  up,  I  thoagbt  that  the  stronger  my  coloors,  the  mor«  efrect 

■ly  pictare  prodore;  and  It  never  struck  me,  that  the  rxblbUloo  of 

in  bcr  lemptrurp  triumph,  might  possibly  do  as  mach  harm,  as  her 


final  ejcposure  and  pmti$kmtni  coald  do  good.  To  do  miirA  good,  indeed^ 
was  more  than  I  cipected  of  my  book ;  having  always  believed  that  our  con- 
duct depends  on  oar  own  hearts  and  characlers,  not  oa  the  books  we  read,, 
or  the  sentiments  we  hear.  But  though  I'did  not  hope  much  benefil  to  arbw 
from  the  perusal  of  a  trifling  ronMnc9.  written  by  •  fonik  of  Iwettty^  I  waa 
In  my  own  mind  convinced,  that  no  harm  coaM  be  produced  by  a  w«rt(. 
whoae  sobject  was  furnished  by  one  of  oar  best  moralkts,  and  In  the  oom- 
posltlon  of  which,  I  did  not  Inlrodace  a  sUigle  toctdont,  or  a  single  cha> 
racter,  without  meaning  to  illustrate  some  maxim  universally  allowed.  H 
was  then  with  Infinite  surprise,  that  I  heard  the  outcry  raised  against 
the"     •     •     •     •     • 

[  I  regret  that  ibe  letter,  though  once  perfect,  now  only  exists  In  my  p^m^ 
seiclon  as  a  f^agoienl.  ] 

'  [The  Lady  Charlotte  Bury.— Ed.  ] 

»  This  tree  grow  in  a  very  lari;e  garden  attached  to  a  collage  al  Kslso.  the 
reftidence  of  my  father  a  sister,  where  1  spent  OMny  of  the  h«pple»t  dsjs  oC 
myyooth.    (lS3i.). 
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In  its  native  terror.  The  ballad  of  "  Lenor^**  accordingly 
possessed  generaf  attractions  for  sach  or  the  English  as  un- 
derstood the  language  in  Ti^hich  it  is  written ;  and,  as  If 
there  had  been  a  charm  in  the  ballad,  no  one  seemed  to 
cast  his  eyes  upon  it  without  a  desire  to  make  it  known  by 
translations  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  six  or  seven  ver- 
sions were  accordingly  presented  to  the  public.  Although 
the  present  author  was  one  of  those  who' intruded  his  trans- 
lation on  the  world  at  this  time,  he  may  fairly  exculpate 
himself  from  the  rashness  of  entering  the  lists  against  so 
many  rivals.  The  circumstances  which  threw  him  into 
tliis  competition  were  quite  accidental,  and  of  a  nature 
tending  to  show  how  much  the  destiny  of  human  life  de- 
pends upon  unimportant  occurrences,  to  which  little  conse- 
quence is  attached  at  the  mbment. 

About  the  summer  of  1793  or  1794,  the  celebrated  Miss 
Letitia  Aikin,  better  known  as  Mrs.  Barbauld,  paid  a  visit 
Co  Edinburgh,  and  was  received  by  such  literary  society  as 
the  place  then  boasted,  with  the  hospitality  to  which  her 
talents  and  her  worth  entitled  her.  Among  others,  she  was 
kindly  welcomed  by  the  late  excellent  and  admired  Pro- 
fessor Dugald  Stewart,  his  lady,  and  family.  It  was  in 
their  evening  society  that  Miss  Aikin  drew  from  her 
pocket-book  a  version  of  *'  Lenor^,"  executed  by  William 
Taylor.  Esq.  of  Norwich,  with  as  much  freedom  as  was 
consistent  with  great  spirit  and  scrupulous  fidelity.  She 
read  this  composition  to  the  company,  who  were  electrified 
by  the  tale.  It  was  the  more  successful,  that  Mr.  Taylor 
had  boldly  copied  the  imitative  harmony  of  the  German,  and 
described  the  spectral  journey  in  language  resembling  that 
of  the  original.  BQrger  had  thus  painted  the  glioslly  career : 

*'  Und  barre,  hurra,  bop,  bop,  hop, 
Glogs  Ton  lo  saaseudem  Gaiopp, 
Oasii  RosK  uud  Reiter  schnobeo, 
Vod  KiM  and  Pttnkea  stobco.** 

The  words  were  rendered  by  the  kindred  sounds  in 
English: 

^  Tramp,  traoipt«troM  the  land  they  speedy 
Splash,  splash,  »crou  the  wa  : 
Burra,  the  dead  can  ride  apac«l 
Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me?** 

When  Miss  Aikin  had  finished  her  recitation,  she  re- 
placed in  her  pocket-book  the  paper  fk'om  which  she  had 
read  it,  and  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  having  made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  hearers,  whose  bosoms  thrilled  yet  the 
deeper,  as  the  ballad  was  not  to  be  more  closely  intro- 
duced to  them. 

The  author  was  not  present  upon  this  occasion,  although 
he  had  then  the  distinguished  advantage  of  being  a  familiar 
friend  and  frequent  visitor  of  Professor  Stewart  and  bis  fa- 
mily. But  be  was  absent  from  town  while  Miss  Aikin  was 
in  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  not  until  his  return  that  he  found 
all  his  friends  In  rapture  with  the  intelligence  and  good 
sense  of  their  visitor,  but  In  particular  with  the  wonderful 
translation  from  the  German,  by  means  of  which  she  had 
delighted  and  astonished  them.  The  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tion given  of  Bilrger's  ballad,  and  the  broken  account  of 
the  story,  of  which  only  two  lines  were  recollected,  in- 
spired the  author,  who  had  some  acquaintance,  as  has  lieen 
said,  with  the  German  language,  and  a  strong  taste  for  po- 
pular poetry,  with  a  desire  to  see  the  original. 

This  was  not  a  wish  easily  gratified ;  German  worlcs  were 


at  that  time  seldom  found  in  London  for  sale— In  Edinburgh 
never.  A  lady  of  noble  German  descent,'  whose  friendship 
I  have  enjoyed  for  many  years,  found  means,  however,  to 
procure  me  a  copy  of  Bflrger's  works  from  Hamburgh. 
The  perusal  of  the  original  rather  exceeded  than  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  which  the  report  of  Mr.  Stewart*^ 
family  had  induced  me  to  form.  At  length,  when  the  l>ook 
had  been  a  few  hours  in  my  possession,  I  found  myself  giving 
an  animated  account  of  tlie  poem  to  a  friend,  and  rashly 
added  a  promise  to  ftirnish  a  copy  in  English  ballad  verse. 

I  well  recollect  that  I  began  my  task  after  supper,  and  fi- 
nished it  about  daybreak  the  next  morning,  by  which  time 
the  ideas  which  the  task  had  a  tendency  to  summon  up 
were  rather  of  an  uncomfortable  character.  As  my  object 
was  much  more  to  make  a  good  translation  of  the  poem  for 
those  whom  I  wished  to  please,  than  to  acquire  any  poetical 
fame  for  myself,  I  retained  in  my  translation  the  two  lines 
which  Mr.  Taylor  had  rendered  with  equal  boldness  and 
felicity. 

My  attempt  succeeded  far  beyond  my  expectations;  and 
it  may  readily  bo  believed,  that  I  was  induced  to  persevere 
in  a  pursuit  which  gratified  my  own  vanity,  while  it  seemed 
to  anuse  others.  I  accomplished  a  translation  of  "Der 
Wilde  Jager  "—a  romantic  ballad  founded  on  a  superstition 
universally  current  in  Germany,  and  known  also  In  Scotland 
and  France.  In  this  I  took  rather  more  license  than  in 
versifying  "Lenor^;**  and  I  balladized  one  or  two  other 
poems  of  BQrger  with  more  or  less  success.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  my  own  vanity,  and  the  favourable  opinion 
of  friends,  interested  by  the  temporary  revival  of  a  species 
of  poetry  containing  a  germ  of  popularity  of  which  perhaps 
they  were  not  themselves  aware,  urged  me  to  the  decisive 
step  of  sending  a  selection,  at  least,  of  tny  translations  lo 
the  press,  to  save  the  numerous  applications  which  were 
made  for  copies.  When  was  there  an  author  deaf  to  such 
a  recommendation?  In  1796,  the  present  author  was  pre- 
vailed on,  '*by  request  of  friends,"  to  indulge  his  own  va- 
nity by  publishing  the  translation  of  "Lenor^,**  with  that 
of  "The  Wild  HunUman,"  in  a  thin  quarto.* 

The  fate  of  this,  my  first  publication,  was  by  no  means 
flattering.  I  distributed  so  many  copies  among  my  friends 
as,  according  to  the  booksellers,  materially  ta interfere  with 
the  sale;  and  the  number  of  translations  which  appeared  in 
England  about  the  same  time,  including  that  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
to  which  I  had  been  so  much  indebted,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished In  "The  Monthly  Magazine,"  were  sulBcient  to  ex- 
clude a  provincial  writer  from  competition .  However  dif- 
ferent my  success  might  liave  been,  had  I  lieen  fortunate 
enough  to  have  led  the  way  In  the  general  scramble  for 
precedence,  my  eObrts  sunk  unnoticed  when  launched  at 
the  same  time  with  those  of  Mr.  Taylor  (upon  whose  pn>- 
perty  I  had  committed  the  kind  of  piracy  already  noticed, 
and  who  generously  forgave  me  the  invasion  of  his  rights) ; 
—of  my  ingenious  and  amiable  friend  of  many  years.  Wil- 
liam Robert  Spenser;— of  Mr.  Pye,  the  laureate  of  the  day, 
and  many  others  besides.  In  a  word,  my  adventure,  where 
so  many  pushed  off  to  sea.  proved  a  dead  loss,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  edition  was  condemned  to  the  service  of  the 
trunk-maker.  Nay,  so  complete  was  the  failure  of  the  un- 
fortunate ballads,  that  the  very  existence  of  them  was  soon 
forgotten ;  and,  in  a  newspaper,  In  which  I  very  lately  read, 
to  my  no  small  horror,  a  most  appalling  list  of  my  own 
various  publications,  I  saw  this,  my  first  offence,  bad 


'  Born  CoaoteM  Harriet  Bruhl  of  ■arttoaklrcben,  and  married  to  Hugh 
Scott,  Esq.  or  Hardoa,  th«  aotbor  a  releUTe,  and  much-TaUifld  brlcnd  almoet 
rrom  Infanqr* 


'  [  Thta  thin  quarto  w ae  pablUhed  by  Mean.  Maooera  and  HUleror  Edln- 
bargh.— Bd.] 
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ctped  the  indostrioas  collector,  for  whose  lnderatig«ble  re- 
search I  may  In  gralUude  wish  a  belter  object.* 

The  failure  of  my  first  publication  did  not  operate.  In 
any  unpleasant  degree,  either  on  my  reelings  or  spirits.  I 
was  coldly  received  by  strangers,  but  my  reputation  began 
rather  to  Increase  among  my  own  friends,  and.  on  the 
whole,  I  was  more  bent  to  show  the  world  that  It  had  neg- 
lected something  worth  notice,  than  to  be  affronted  by  Its 
Indilference.  Or  rather,  to  speak  candidly,  I  found  plea- 
tare  In  the  literary  labour  in  which  1  had,  almost  by  acci- 
dent, become  engaged,  and  laboured,  less  In  the  hope  of 
pleasing  others,  though  certainly  without  despair  of  doing 
so,  than  In  the  pursuit  of  a  new  and  agreeable  amusement 
to  myself.  I  pursued  the  German  language  keenly,  and, 
though  lar  from  being  a  correct  scholar,  became  a  bold  and 
daring  reader,  nay  even  translator  of  various  dramatic 
pleoes  from  that  tongue.* 

The  want  of  books  at  that  time,  (about  1796,)  was  a  great 
Inlerrnplioo  to  the  rapidity  of  my  movements;  for  the  young 
do  not  know,  and  perhaps  my  own  contemporaries  may 
hare  forgotten,  the  difficulty  with  which  publications  were 
then  procured  from  the  continent.    The  worthy  and  ei- 
ceDent  friend,  of  whom  I  gave  a  sketch  many  years  alter* 
wards  In  the  person  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck,'  procured  me 
4delttng*s  Dictionary,  through  the  mediation  of  Father 
Pepper,  a  monk  of  the  Scotch  College  of  Ratisbon.    Other 
wants  of  the  same  nature  were  supplied  by  Mrs.  Scott  of 
Harden,  whose  kindness  In  a  similar  Instance  I  have  had 
already  occaskm  to  acknowledge.    Through  this  lady*s 
connexions  on  the  continent,  I  obtained  copies  of  BQrger, 
Schiller,  Goethe,  and  other  standard  German  works;  and 
though  the  obligation  be  of  a  distant  date.  It  still  remains 
hnprened  on  my  memory,  after  a  life  spent  in  a  constant 
Interchange  of  friendship  and  kindness  with  that  family, 
which  is,  according  to  Scottish  Ideas,  the  head  of  my  house. 
Being  thus  furnished  with  the  necessary  originals.  I  began 
to  translate  on  all  sides,  certainly  without  any  thing  like 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  language ;  and  although  the 
dramas  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  others,  powerfhlly  at- 
tracted one  whose  early  attention  to  the  German  had  been 
arrested  by  Uackenzie^s  Dissertation,  and  the  play  of  '*  The 
Robbers.*'  yet  the  iMllad  poetry,  in  which  I  had  made  a 
bold  essay,  was  still  my  Aivourlte.    I  was  yet  more  de- 
Ughipd  on  finding,  that  the  old  English,  and  especially  the 
Scoctisb  language,  were  so  nearly  similar  to  the  German, 
BOt  io  sound  merely,  but  in  the  turn  of  phrase,  that  they 
were  capable  of  being  rendered  line  for  line,  with  very 
lUtle  Tariation.4 

Bt  degrees,  I  acquired  sufficient  confidence  to  attempt 
the  ImiuUon  of  what  I  admired.    The  ballad  called  '*  Glen- 
i*'  was,  I  think,  the  first  original  poem  which  I  ventured 


to  compose.  As  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Gaelic,  I  considered  myself  as  liberated  from  imitating  the 
antiquated  language  and  rude  rhjtbmof  the Minstrei  ballad. 
A  versification  of  an  Ossianic  fragment  came  nearer  to  the 
Idea  I  had  formed  of  my  Usk ;  for  although  controversy 
may  have  arisen  concerning  the  authenticity  of  these  poems, 
yet  I  never  heard  it  disputed,  by  those  whom  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  rendered  competent  judges,  thai 
In  their  spirit  and  diction  they  nearly  resemble  fragments  of 
poetry  eitant  In  that  language,  to  the  genuine  antiquity  of 
ilhlch  no  doubt  can  attach.  '  Indeed  the  celebrated  dispute 
on  that  subject.  Is  something  like  the  more  bloody,  thougK 
scarce  fiercer  controversy,  about  the  Popish  Plot  In  Charles 
the  Second's  time,  concerning  which  Dryden  has  said— 

*'  Soccccdlng  timet  will  fqoal  follf  call, 
BclleTliii  DolbiDg.  or  bclkvtag  alL'* 

The  Celtic  people  of  Erin  and  Albyn  had.  In  short,  a  style 
of  poetry  properly  called  national,  though  Mac  Pherson  was 
rather  an  excellenl  poet  than  a  faithful  editor  and  translator. 
This  style  and  fashion  of  poetry,  existing  in  a  dilTerent  lan- 
guage, was  supposed  to  give  the  original  of  "Glenfinlas,** 
and  the  author  was  to  pass  for  one  who  had  used  his  best 
command  of  English  to  do  the  Gaelic  model  justice.  In  one 
pornl.  the  Incidents  of  the  poem  were  Irreconcilable  with  the 
costume  of  the  times  In  which  they  were  laid.  The  ancient 
Highland  chieftains,  when  they  had  a  mind  to  "  hunt  the 
dun  deer  down,**  did  not  retreat  Into  solitary  bothies,  or  trust 
the  success  of  the  chase  to  their  own  unassisted  exertions, 
without  a  single  gillie  to  help  them ;  they  assembled  their 
clan,  and  all  partook  of  the  sport,  forming  a  ring,  or  en- 
closure, called  the  TInchell.  and  driving  the  prey  towarda 
the  mobt  distinguished  persons  of  the  hunt.  This  course 
would  not  have  suited  me,  so  Ronald  and  Moy  were  cooped 
up  In  their  solitary  wigwam,  like  two  moorfowl-shooters 
of  the  present  day. 

Alter  <'Glenfinlas,**  I  undertook  another  ballad,  called 
"The  Eve  of  St.  John.**  The  locldcnU,  except  the  hints  al* 
Inded  to  In  the  marginal  notes,  are  entirely  Imaginary,  but 
the  scene  was  that  of  my  early  childhood.  Some  idle  per- 
sons had  of  late  years,  during  the  proprietor's  absence,  torn 
the  iron-grated  door  of  Smallholm  Tower  from  Its  hinges, 
and  ihrown  It  down  the  rock.  I  was  an  earnest  suitor  to 
my  friend  and  kinsman.  Mr.  Scott  of  Harden,  already  mep- 
tinned,  that  the  dilapidation  might  be  put  a  stop  to,  and  the 
mischief  repaired.  This  was  readily  promised,  on  condi- 
tion that  I  should  make  a  ballad,  of  which  the  scene  should 
lie  at  Smallholm  Tower,  and  among  the  crags  where  it  Is 
situated. '  The  ballad  was  approved  of,  as  well  as  its  com- 
panion "Glenfinlas;**  and  I  remember  that  they  procured 
me  many  marks  of  attention  and  kindness  from  Duke  Joho 


•  [ 


£ 


•  [ 

4 


Tbe  Hft  bcre  referred  to  was  drawn  ap  and  iDserted  In  tbe  Caledonian 
,  bf  H r.  laOMK  Sba  w,  for  tbirlT  Teen  past  In  the  booae  of  Sir  Walter 
s  pwiihhera,  MMsrt.  ConataMo  and  Cadell,  of  Bdintergh ;  and  nae  will 

•rit  bcreaflerw— Ed.  j 
Sir  Waller  Scoti'i  aecond  pabllcation  was  a  tranalatlon  of  Goelbe'a 
of  Soets  of  Berllcblugen  witb  tbe  iron  Band,  whicb  appeared  In 
Be  aboQt  tbefeuM  tloie  Icanalaled  aeferai  other  German  piaya,  wblcb 
M»lalBHS.-B».] 

The  bie  George  Constable,  Biq.  See  Introdactlon  to  tlie  Anllqaary, 
>ioTel«,  Tol.  ▼.  p.  !t.-Ed.] 
tbe  popolar  Ballada  or  Volkalleder.  of  tbe  celebrated  Herder,  la 
••r  taaiaoce  oal  of  meoT)  •  venlon  oT  tbe  old  Scoltlab  aoog  of  **  Str 
Spcoce,'  in  wblcb.  bat  for  dirrervnce  of  ortbograpby.  tbe  two  lan- 
cao  be  acaroelr  dbtliignlabed  from  eacb  otbcr.    For  example- 


nag  flia  In  OoinrermUng 


Te 


tbe  Mood-red  wine; 
wUJlgalagoodaklpper 
aM  lau  ibip  of  oiJM  7 '  ** 


*'  Der  loanlg  altift  In  Damfcnnllng 
Scbloea: 

Er  trinkt  blatrOtben  Wein ; 
*  O  wo  triff  Icb  elnen  Seglcr  gai 

Mea  Scblff  iQ  aeglcn  meUi? '  ** 


In  like  manner,  tbe  opening  atania  of  "  Child  Waters,"  and  many  other 
ScottUb  ballads,  fall  a«  nataraiiy  and  easily  Into  the  German  bsblt«  and  forme 
oftpeecb,  aa  If  they  bad  originally  been  composed  In  tiat  language : 


**  Abont  Tale,  when  the  wind  was 
rule. 

And  tbe  round  tal>lca  began, 
0  there  is  come  to  oar  klng'a  eoorl 

Mony  weel  faroor'd  man." 


'^In    Cbrlstmcaitet,    in    Winter 
kali, 

Ala  Tafel  rnnd  began, 
Da  karo  in  loolg's  lloff  nod  BeU 

Hancb  wackner  Eltteran." 


It  reqnlrea  only  a  smattering  of  both  languages,  to  see  at  what  cheep 
expeoae,  even  of  tocaMes  and  rhymes,  tbe  popaler  poetry  of  tbe  one  may  be 
transferred  to  tbe  other.  Hardly  any  tblng  la  more  flattering  to  a  Scottish 
slndent  of  German ;  It  reaembles  the  nnexpected  dUcovery  of  an  old  friend 
In  a  foreign  Itnd. 

(  This  Is  of  little  eonaequeiice.  except  In  aa  lar  aa  It  conlrtdlda  a  story 
wblcb  I  bafe  aeen  In  prlot.  averring  that  Mr.  Scott  of  Harden  was  himself 
abont  to  destroy  this  ancient  building;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
Inaccurate. 
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of  Roibarghe,  who  gave  me  the  unlimited  use  of  that  cele- 
brated collection  of  volumes  trom  which  the  Roxburghe 
Club  derives  its  name. 

Thus  I  was  set  up  for  a  poet,  like  a  pedlar  who  has  got 
two  ballads  to  begin  the  world  upon,  and  I  hastened  to 
make  the  round  of  all  my  acquaintances,  showing  my  pre- 
cious wares,  and  requesting  criticism— a  boon  which  no 
author  asks  in  vain.  Fo>  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  the 
fine  arts»  those  who  are  in  no  respect  able  to  produce  any 
specimens  themselves,  bold  themselves  not  the  less  entitled 
to  decide  upon  the  works  of  others ;  and,  no  doubt,  witji 
Justice  to,  a  certain  degree;  for  the  merits  of  composition 
produced  for  the  express  purpose  of  pleasing  the  world  at 
large,  can  only  be  judged  of  by  the  opinion  of  individuals, 
and  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  Molierc's  old  woman,  the 
less  sophisticated  the  person  consulted  so  much  the  better.' 
But  I  Wiis  ignorant,  at  the  time  I  speak  of.  that  though  the 
applause  of  the  many  may  Justly  appreciate  the  general 
roerita  of  a  piece,  it  is  not  so  safe  to  submit  such  a  perfor- 
mance to  the  more  minute  criticism  of  the  same  individuals, 
when  each,  in  turn,  having  seated  himself  in  the  censor's 
chair,  has  placed  his  mind  in  a  critical  attitude,  and  delivers 
bis  opinion  sententiously  and  ex  ccuhedrd.  General  ap- 
plause wds  in  almost  every  case  freely  tendered,  but  the 
abatements  in  the  way  of  proposed  alterations  and  correc- 
tions, were  cruelly  puzzling.  It  was  in  vain  the  young 
author,  listening  with  becoming  modesty,  and  with  a  natu- 
ral wish  to  please,  cut  and  carved,  tinkered  and  coopered, 
upon  his  unfortunate  ballads— it  was  in  vain  that  he  placed, 
displaced,  replaced,  and  mij$placed ;  every  one  of  his  advisers 
was  displeased  with  the  concessions  made  to  his  co-assessors, 
and  the  author  was  blamed  by  some  one.  in  almost  every 
case,  for  having  made  two  holes  in  attempting  to  patch  up 
one. 

At  last,  alter  thinking  seriously  on  the  subject,  I  wrote 
out  a  fair  copy,  (of  Glenfiolas,  I  think,)  and  marked  all 
the  various  corrections  which  had  been  proposed.  On  the 
whole.  I  found  that  I  had  been  required  to  alter  every 
verse,  almost  every  line,  and  the  only  stanzas  of  the  whole 
ballad  which  escaped  criticism  were  two  which  could  neither 
be  termed  good  nor  bad,  speaking  of  them  as  poetry,  but 
were  qf  a  mere  commonplace  character,  absolutely  necessary 
for  conducting  the  business  of  the  tale.  This  unexpected 
result,  after  about  a  fortnight's  anxiety,  led  me  to  adopt  a 
rule  from  which  I  have  seldom  departed  during  more  than 
thirty  years  of  literary  life.  When  a  friend,  whose  judg- 
ment 1  respect,  has  decided,  and  upon  good  advisement  told 
me,  that  a  manuscript  was  worth  nothing,  or  at  least  pos- 
sessed no  redeeming  qualities  suOictent  to  atone  for  its  de- 
fects, I  have  generally  cast  it  aside;  but  I  am  little  in  the 
custom  of  paying  attention  to  minute  criticisms,  or  of  offer- 
ing such  to  any  friend  who  may  do  me  the  honour  to  con- 
sult me.  1  am  convinced,  that,  in  general.  In  removing 
even  errors  of  a  trivial  or  venial  kind,  the  character  of  ori- 
ginality is  Tost,  which,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  that  which 
Is  most  valuable  in  the  production. 

About  the  time  that  I  shook  hands  with  criticisms,  and 
reduced  my  ballads  back  to  their  original  form,  stripping 
them  without  remorse  of  those '*lendings"  which  I  had 
adopted  atthe  suggestion  of  otber|,an  opportunity  unexpect- 
edly offered  of  introducing  to  the  world  what  had  hitherto 
been  confined  to  a  circle  of  friends.  Lewis  had  announced 
a  collection,  first  intended  to  bear  the  title  of  "Tales  of 
Terror,"  and  afterwards  published  under  that  of  "Tales  of 


Wonder.'*  As  this  was  to  be  a  collection  of  tales  turning 
on  the  preternatural,  there  were  risks  in  the  plan  of  which 
the  ingenious  editor  was  not  aware.  The  supernatural, 
though  appealing  to  cerUin  powerful  emotions  very  widely 
and  deeply  sown  amongst  the  human  race,  is,  nevertheless* 
a  spring  which  is  peculiarly  apt  to  \oie  its  elasticity  by  being 
too  much  pressed  on.  and  a  collection  of  ghost  stories  is  not 
more  likely  to  be  terrible,  than  a  collection  of  jests  to  be 
merry  or  entertaining.  But  although  the  very  title  of  the 
proposed  work  carried  in  it  an  obstruction  to  its  effect,  this 
was  far  from  being  suspected  at  the  time,  for  the  popularity 
of  the  editor,  and  of  his  compositions,  seemed  a  warrant 
for  his  success.  The  distinguished  favour  with  which  the 
"Castle  Spectre'*  was  received  upon  the  stage  seemed  an 
additional  pledge  for  the  safety  of  his  new  attempt.  I  readily 
agreed  to  contribute  the  ballads  of  "Glenfinlas**  and  of 
"  The  Eve  of  Saint  John,"  with  one  or  two  others  of  less 
merit ;  and  my  friend  Dr.  Leyden  became  also  a  contributor. 
Mr.  Soutbey,  a  tower  of  strength,  added  "The  Old  Woman 
of  Berkeley,"  "Lord  William,"  and  several  other  interest* 
ing  ballads  of  the  same  class,  to  the  proposed  collection. 

In  the  meantime,  my  IViend  Lewis  found  it  no  easy  matter 
to  discipline  his  northern  recruits.  He  was  a  martinet.  If  I 
may  so  term  him,  in  the  accuracy  of  rhymes  and  of  num- 
bers; I  may  add,  he  had  a  right  to  be  so,  for  few  persons 
have  exhibited  more  mastery  of  rhyme,  or  greater  command 
over  the  melody  of  verse.  He  was,  therefore,  rigid  in 
exacting  similar  accuracy  from  others,  and  as  I  was  quite 
unaccustomed  to  the  mechanical  part  of  poetry,  and  used 
rhymes  which  were  merely  permissible,  as  readily  as  those 
which  were  legitimate,  contests  ollen  arose  amongst  us, 
which  were  exasperated  by  the  pertinacity  of  my  Mentor, 
who,  as  all  who  knew  him  can  testify,  was  no  granter  of 
propositions.  As  an  instance  of  the  obstinacy  with  which  I 
had  so  lately  adopted  a  tone  of  defiance  to  criticism,  tlie 
reader  Will  find  in  the  Appendix  (see  p.  2il,  potf)  a  few 
specimens  of  the  lectures  which  I  underwent  from  my  friend 
Lewis,  and  which  did  not  at  the  time  produce  any  effect  on 
my  inflexibility,  though  I  did  not  forget  them  at  a  future 
period. 

The  proposed  publication  of  the  "  Tales  of  Wonder  **  was, 
from  one  reason  or  another,  postponed  till  the  year  1801,  a 
circumstance  by  which,  of  itself,  the  success  of  the  work 
was  considerably  impeded,  for  protracted  expectation  always 
leads  to  disappointment.  But  besides,  there  were  circum- 
stances of  various  kinds  which  contributed  to  its  deprecia- 
tion, some  of  which  were  imputable  to  the  editor,  or  author, 
and  some  to  the  bookseller. 

The  former  remained  insensible  of  the  passion  for  ballads 
and  ballad-mongers  having  been  for  some  time  on  the  wane, 
and  that  with  such  alteration  in  the  public  taste,  the  chance 
of  success  in  that  line  was  diminished;  What  had  been  at 
first  received  as  simple  and  natural,  was  now  sneered  at  as 
puerile  and  extravagant.  Another  objection  was,  that  my 
friend  Lewis  had  a  high  but  mistaken  opinion  of  his  own 
powers  of  humour.  The  truth  was,  that  though  he  could 
throw  some  gaiety  into  his  lighter  pieces,  after  the  manner 
of  the  French  writers,  his  attempts  at  what  is  called  plea- 
santry in  English  wholly  wanted  the  quality  of  humour,  and 
were  generally  failures.  But  this  be  would  not  allow:  and 
the  "Tales  of  Wonder"  were  filled,  In  a  sense,  with  at- 
tempts at  comedy,  which  might  be  generally  accounted 
abortive. 

Another  objection,  which  might  have  been  more  easily 


'  [See  tbe  aocouni  of  a  oooTersalloa  betireeo  Sir  Walter  ScoU  and  Sir  Tbomai  Lawrence,  ia  '*  CunnlDgbam'a  LIres  of  British  Palotera,'*  etc.  n>l. 
H.  p.  236.-ES.] 
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foreseen,  mbjected  the  editor  to  a  charge  of  vhleh  Mat 
Lewis  was  enUrely  ineapable,— ttiat  of  collasion  witli  his 
publisber  in  an  undue  attacic  on  the  pockets  of  the  public. 
The  "Tales  of  Wonder"  formed  a  worli  in  royal  oclayo, 
and  were,  by  large  printing,  driven  out,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  to  two  volumes,  which  were  sold  at  a  high  price. 
Purchasers  murmured  at  Gnding  that  this  size  had  been  at- 
tained by  the  insertion  of  some  of  the  best  known  pieces  of 
the  English  language,  such  as  Dryden's  "Theodore  and 
Honoria.**  Pamell's  "Hermit/*  Lisle*s  "PorsennaRing  of 
Bussia,"  and  many  other  popular  poems  of  old  date,  and 
generally  known,  which  ought  not  in  conscience  to  have 
made  part  of  a  set  of  tales.  **  written  and  collected  "  by  a 
modem  author.  His  bookseller  was  also  accused  in  the 
public  prints,  whether  truly  or  not  I  am  uncertain,  of  having 
attempted  to  secure  to  himself  the  entire  profits  of  the  large 
sale  whkb  he  eipected.  by  refusing  to  bi^  brethren  the  al- 
lowances usually,  if  not  In  all  cases,  made  to  the  retail  trade. 
Lewis,  one  of  the  most  liberal  as  well  as  benevolent  of 
mankind,  bad  not  the  least  participation  in  these  proceed- 
ings of  bis  bibllopolist ;  bat  his  work  sunk  under  the  obloquy 
which  was  heaped  on  it  by  the  offended  parties.  The  book 
WIS  termed  '*  Tales  of  Plunder,"  wascensured  by  reviewers, 
and  attacked  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  A  very  clever 
parody  was  made  on  the  style  and  the  person  of  the  author, 
aod  the  world  laughed  as  willingly  as  if  It  had  never  ap- 
plauded. 

Thus,  owlngto  the  foilure  of  the  vehicle  I  had  chosen,  my 
efforts  to  present  myself  before  the  public  as  an  original 
writer  proved  as  vain  as  those  by  which  I  had  previously 
endeavoured  to  disUngnish  myself  as  a  translator.  Like 
Lord  Home,  however,  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  1  did  so  far 
well,  that  I  was  able  to  stand  and  save  myself;  and  amidst 
the  general  depreciation  of  the  *' Talcs  of  Wonder,"  my 
somU  share  of  the  obnoxious  publication  was  dismissed 
without  much  censure,  and  In  some  casea  obtained  praise 
from  the  critics. 

The  ooosequenoe  of  my  escape  made  me  naturally  more 
daring,  and  I  attempted,  in  my  own  name,  a  collection  of 
ballads  of  various  kinds,  both  ancient  and  modern,  to  be 
connected  by  the  common  tie  of  relation  to  the  Border  dis- 
Irtds  in  which  1  had  gathered  the  materials.    The  original 
preface  explains  my  purpose,  and  the  assistance  of  various 
kinds  which  I  met  with.    The  edition  was  curious,  as  being 
the  first  work  printed  by  my  friend  and  school-fellow,  Mr. 
lames  Ballantyne,  who.  at  that  period,  was  editor  of  a  pro- 
▼incial  newspaper,  called  "The  Kelso  Mall."    When  the 
book  came  out,  in  1803,  the  imprint.  Kelso,  was  read  with 
ironder  by  amateurs  of  typography,  who  had  never  heard  of 
a  place,  and  were  astonished  at  the  example  of  hand- 
printing which  so  obscure  a  town  prodiiced. 
As  for  the  editorial  part  of  the  task,  my  attempt  to  imitate 
plan  and  style  of  Bishop  Percy,  observing  only  more 
IKdelity  concerning  my  originals,  was  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  and  there  was  a  demand  within  a 
sluMt  space  for  a  second  edition,  to  which  I  proposed  to  add 
a  tUrd  volume.    Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davics,  the  first  pub- 
lisbers  of  the  work,  declined  the  publication  of  this  second 
editioa,  which  was  undertaken,  at  a  very  liberal  price,  by 
ahe  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Rees  of 
Paterjicster  Row.    My  progress  in  the  literary  career  in 
iprhieh  I  might  now  be  considered  as  seriously  engaged,  the 
reader  will  find  briefly  traced  in  an  Latroduction  prefixed 
to  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 


In  the  meantime  the  Editor  has  accomplished  his  pro- 
posed Usk  of  acquainting  the  reader  with  some  particulars 
respecting  (he  modem  imitations  of  the  Ancient  Ballad,  and 
the  circumstances  which  gradually,  and  almost  insensibly, 
engaged  himself  in  that  species  of  literary  employment.  * 

W.  8. 

ABBorsrOKD,  Aprtit  1830. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  COaEESPONDENCB  OF  M.  6.  LEWIS. 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  subject,  which  Is  now  of  an  old 
dale,  by  reading  the  following  passage  In  Medwiu's  **  Account  of 
Some  Passages  in  Lord  Byron's  later  Tears.**  Lord  Byron  is  sup- 
posed to  speak.  «*Whcn  Walter  Scott  began  to  write  poetry, 
which  was  not  at  a  very  early  age,  Monk  Lewis  corrected  his 
verse  i  he  understood  little  then  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
art.*  The  Fire  King,  In  the  'Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,* 
was  almost  all  Lewis's.  One  of  the  Ballads  In  that  work,  and, 
except  some  of  Lcyden's,  perhaps  one  uf  the  b^t#  was  made  from 
a  story  picked  np  in  a  suge-coach ;— I  mean  that  of  *  Will  Jones.* 

*They  boU'd  Will  Joow  wtthin  Um  pot. 
And  not  miidi  M  bad  WllL* 

'*I  hope  Walter  Scott  did  not  write  the  review  on  *  Chrtstabel ;  * 
for  he  certainly,  in  common  with  many  of  us.  is  indebted  to  Co- 
leridge. But  for  bim.  perhaps,  '  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ' 
woold  never  have  been  thought  of.    The  line, 

•JSBQ  Maria  shield  tlMe  well  I' 

is  word  for  word  from  Coleridge." 

There  are  some  parts  of  this  passage  extremely  mistaken  and 
exaggerated,  as  generally  attends  any  attempt  to  record  what 
passes  in  casual  conversation,  which  resembles,  io  difficulty,  the 
experiments  of  the  old  chemists  for  fixing  quicksilver. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  my  poor  friend  Lewis's  criticism 
on  my  juvenile  attempts  at  ballad  poetry ;  severe  enough,  per- 
haps, but  for  which  I  was  much  indebted  to  him,  as  forcing  upon 
the  notice  of  a  young  and  careless  author  hints  which  the  said 
author's  vanity  made  him  unwilling  to  attend  to.  but  which  were 
absoiulely  necessary  to  an}  hope  of  his  ultimate  soceess. 

Supposed  1709. 

**  Thank  yon  f6r  your  revised  '  Glenfinlas.*  I  grumble,  but  say 
no  more  on  this  subject,  although  I  hope  you  will  not  be  so  in- 
flexilrfe  on  that  of  your  other  Ballads ;  lor  I  do  not  despair  of  con- 
vincing you  in  time,  that  a  bad  rhyme  Is,  io  fact,  no  rhyme  at 
all.  Ton  desired  me  to  point  out  my  objections,  leaving  yon  at 
liberty  to  make  use  of  them  or  not  t  and  so  have  at  *  Frederic  and 
Alice.'  Stanxa  4st,  *Mes*  and  'Joys'  are  not  rhymes;  the  fst 
stanza  ends  with  *joys ;  *  the  9d  begins  with  'joying.*  In  the  4th, 
there  is  too  sudden  a  change  of  tenses,  *  flows  *  and  *  rose.'  6th, 
7lb,  and  8ih,  I  like  much.  Olh,  Does  not  *ring  his  ears  *  sound 
ludicrous  in  yours?  The  flrst  idea  that  presenu  itself  is,  that  his 
ears  were  pulled  i  but  even  the  tinging  of  the  ears  does  not  please, 
latb,  *  Shower*  and  *roar*  not  rhymes.  'SMI'  and  'aisle,*  In 
IhetStb,  are  not  much  better;  but  *head'  and  *  descried'  are 
execrable.  In  the  lAih,  *ftar  *and  *siair'  areditto;  nod*  groping ' 
is  a  nasty  word,  ride  Johnson, '  He  gropes  his  breeches  with  a 
numarch's  air.*  In  the  ISth.  you  chan;(e  your  metre,  which  has 
always  an  unpleasant  effect ;  and  'safe  *  and  *  receive '  rhyme  just 
about  as  well  as  Scott  and  Lewis  would.  16lh,  'within  and 
'strain'  are  not  rhymes.  \7ih,* hear*  and  'air;^  not  rhymes. 
18ih,  two  metres  are  mixed;  the  same  objection  to  the  third  line 
of  the  19lb.   Observe,  that,  io  the  Ballad,  I  do  not  always  object 
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sirly  Sailads  tnm  tbs  Gcnnan  alluded  to  In  this  EMsy,  will  ail  be 
in  a  nlMeqaeoi  part  of  tUs  coUflCllon.-Bj>.  ] 
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to  a  Tarlafloo  of  metre ;  but  Ibeo  tt  ought  to  Inoreaae  (he  melody, 
whereas,  in  my  opiuloo,  in  fiieae  hutances,  it  is  dimloishei). 

**Tbi  CBifli.— laib.  The  9d  line  reads  very  harshly ;  and '  choir' 
and  *lore'  are  not  rhymes.  13lh,  *  Rides*  and  'side*  are  not 
rhymes.  SOlh,  *  Pour '  and  *  obscure,'  not  rhymes.  40lh,  'Spreads  * 
and  ''invades*  are  not  rhymes.  46Ui,  'Rend«*  and  ^ascend'  are 
not  rhymes. 

WiLUAM  AND  Hblbr.— In  Order  that  I  may  bring  it  nearer  the 
originai  title,  pray  introdnce,  in  ihe  flrsl  stanza,  the  name  of 
EUenora,  Instead  of  Ellen.  *  Crusade'  and  ^sped*  not  rhymes 
in  the  Sd.  Id,  'Made*  and  *shed*  are  not  rhymes ;  and  if  ihey 
were,  come  too  close  to  the  rhymes  in  ilie  2d.  in  the  4(h,  '  Joy ' 
and  '  victory '  are  not  rhymes.  7ih,  Tlie  first  line  wanU  a  verb, 
otherwise  Is  not  intelligible.  18th.  « Grace  *  and  *  bliss '  are  not 
rhymes.  Ulh.  ^Bale '  and  '  hell '  are  not  rhymes,  f 6ih, '  rain ' 
and  *  frvUless '  Is  tautology ;  and  as  a  Terb  to  wanted,  the  line  will 
run  belter  thus,  *And  vain  is  every  pra  yer.*  f  9ih,  Is  not  *  to  her  * 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  4lh  line  ?  20th,  *  Grace  *  and  *  biiss,* 
not  rhymes.  91st,  *  Bale  *  and  *  hell '  not  rhymes.  23d,  I  do  not 
like  the  word  'spent.*  23d.  'O'er*  and  'star*  are  vile  rhymes. 
96lh,  A  verb  is  wanted  in  the  4lh  line ;  better  thus,  *'  Then  whispers 
thus  a  voice.*  asth,  Is  not, '  Is'i  thou,  my  love  ? '  better  than  *  Uy 
love !  my  love !  *  SI st,  If  *  wight '  means,  as  I  conjecture.  *  enchant- 
ed,' does  not  (his  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  ?  Ought  not  the  spur  to 
be  sAorp  rather  than  bright  ?  In  (be  4tti  line. '  Stay  *  and '  day* 
Jingle  (ogether ;  would  it  not  be  better,  *  I  must  be  gone  e'er  day  ?  * 
32d,  *  Steed '  and  *  bed'  are  not  rhymes.  54th, '  Bride  *  and  *  bed,' 
not  rhymes.  55th.  "^  Seat '  and  *  //trait,'  not  rhymes.  5eth.  *  Keep 
hold '  and  'sit  fast*  seem  to  my  ear  vulgar  and  prosaic.  40th. 
The  4th  line  to  defecUve  in  point  of  Engllshp  and,  indeed,  I  do  not 
quite  undersUnd  the  meaning.  45d,  *^ro<e'  and  'pursues*  are 
Hot  rhymes.  45th.  1  am  not  pleased  with  the  epithet  '  savage ;  * 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  stanza  to,  to  me,  unintelligible.  49lh, 
Is  it  nor  closer  to  the  original  in  line  5d  to  say,  ^ Swift  ride  the 
dead  ? '  SOth,  Does  the  rain  '  whistle  ?  *  55th.  line  3d,  Does  it 
eipress,  *  Is  Helen  afraid  of  them  ?  *  S9th,  *  Door  *  and  '  flower  * 
do  not  rhyme  together.  60lh,  'seared*  and  'heard'  are  not 
rhymes  65d,  'Bone'  and  'skeletony'  not  rhymes.  64th.  The 
last  Ihie sounds  ludicrous;  one  fancies  the  heroine  coming  down 
with  a  plump,  and  sprawling  upon  her  bottom.  1  have  now 
fintohed  my  severe  examination,  and  pointed  out  every  otiiiection 
which  I  think  can  be  suggested.** 


tth  Januai-y,  1799. 


•( 


WILLWYR— 99. 


C( 


DiAi  Scott, 


**  Tour  last  Ballad  reached  me  just  u  I  wu  stepphig  into  my 
chaise  to  go  to  Brocket  Ball,  (Lord  Melbourne's,)  so  1  took  it  with 
me,  and  exhibited  both  that  and  Glenfinlas  with  great  success. 
I  must  not,  however,  conceal  firom  you,  that  nobody  understood 
the  Lady  Flora  of  Glengyle  to  be  a  disguised  demon  (ill  the  ca- 
tastrophe arrived ;  and  that  the  opinion  was  universal,  that  some 
pcevious  stanus  ought  to  be  Introduced  descriptive  of  the  nature 
and  office  of  lAe  wayward  Ladies  ofthefVood.  William  Lambe,< 
too,  (who  writes  good  verses  himself,  and,  therefore,  may  be 
allowed  to  Judge  those  of  other  people,)  was  decidedly  for  the 
omission  of  the  last  stanza  but  one.)    These  were  the  only  objec- 
tions started.    I  thought  it  as  well  that  you  should  know  them, 
whether  yon  attend  to  them  or  not.   With  regard  to  St.  John's 
Bvty  1  like  It  much,  and  instead  of  finding  fault  with  its  broken 
metre,  I  approve  of  it  highly.    1  think,  hi  this  last  Ballad,  yon 
have  hit  off  the  aodent  manner  better  than  in  your  former  ones. 
Glenfinlas,  tor  example,  Is  more  like  a  polished  tale,  than  an  old 
Ballad.    But  why«  in  verse  6tb,  to  the  Baron*s  helmet  hacked  and 
hewed,  If  (as  we  are  given  to  understand)  he  had  assassinated  his 
enemy  7    Ought  not  tore  to  be  lorti  7    Tore  seems  to  me  not 
Engltoh.    In  verse  16tb,  the  last  line  to  word  for  word  from  Gil 
Mortice.    31st, '  Floor '  and  *  bower  *  are  not  rhymes,"  etc.  etc. 

The  gentleman  noticed  in  the  following  letter,  as  partaker  In 
the  author's  herosles  respecting  rhyme,  had  the  less  occasion  to 
Justify  such  license,  as  his  own  have  been  shigularly  accurate. 
Mr.  Smytbe  to  now  Professor  of  Modem  Htoiory  at  Cambridge. 


LORnOR,  January  S4, 1799. 

"  I  must  not  omit  telling  you,  for  your  own  comfort,  and  that 
of  all  such  persons  as  are  wicked  enough  to  mske  bad  rhymes, 
that  Mr.  Smytbe  uvery  clever  man  at  Cambridge)  took  great 
pains  the  other  day  to  convince  me,  not  merely  that  a  had  rhyme 
might  pass,  but  that  occasionally  a  bad  rhyme  was  better  than  a 
good  one ! ! ! ! !  1  need  not  tell  you  that  he  left  me  as  great  an 
infidel  on  thto  subject  as  he  found  me. 

«•  Bver  yours, 

**  M.  G.  LEWIS." 

The  next  letter  respects  the  Ballad  called  the  "  Fire  King,** 
stated  by  Captain  Medwln  to  be  almost  all  Lewis's.  This  is  an 
entire  misconceiition.  Lew  to,  who  was  very  fond  of  hto  idea  of 
four  elementary  kings,  bad  prevailed  on  me  to  supply  a  Fire  King. 
After  being  repeatedly  urged  to  the  task,  1  sat  down  one  day  after 
dinner,  and  wrote  the  **  Fire  Ring,'*  as  it  was  publtohed  in  the 
*' Tales  of  Wonder.*'  The  next  extract  gives  an  account  of  the 
manner  In  which  Lewis  received  it,  which  was  not  very  favour- 
able {  but  Instead  of  writing  the  greater  part,  he  did  not  write  a 
single  word  of  it.  Dr.  Leyden,  now  no  more,  and  another  gen- 
tleman who  still  survives,  were  sitting  at  my  side  while  I  wrote 
it ;  nor  did  my  occupation  prevent  the  ciretilation  of  the  bottle. 

Leyden  wrote  a  Ballad  for  the  Cloud  King,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  ensuing  extract.  But  it  did  not  answer  Mat*s  Ideas,  eitlier 
in  the  colour  of  (be  wings,  or  some  point  of  costume  equally 
impi»rtanl;  so  Lewis,  who  was  otherwise  fond  of  the  Ballad,  con- 
verted it  into  the  Elfin  Kiug,  and  wrote  a  Cloud  King  himself,  to 
fintoh  the  hierarchy  In  the  way  desired. 

There  Is  a  leading  mistake  in  the  passage  from  Captain  Medwln. 
"The  Min«trcl8y  of  the  Border"  is  spoken  of,  but  what  to  meant 
is  the  '*  Tales  of  Wonder.**  The  former  work  contains  none  of 
the  Ballads  mentioned  by  Mr.  Medwln— the  latter  has  them  all. 
Indeed,  (he  dynasty  of  Eiementai  Kings  were  written  enth'ely  for 
Mr.  Lewis's  publication. 

My  intimate  friend.  William  Clerk,  Esq.  was  the  person  who 
heard  the  legend  of  Bill  Jones  told  in  a  maii-coach  by  a  sea  cap- 
tain, who  imagined  himself  to  have  seen  the  ghost  to  which  it  re- 
lates. The  tale  was  versified  by  Lewis  himself.  I  forget  where 
it  was  pubUshed,  but  certainly  in  no  misceliaoy  or  publication  of 
mine. 

I  have  only  to  add.  In  allusion  to  the  passage  I  have  quoted, 
that  I  uever  wrote  a  word  parodying  either  Mr.  Coleridge  or  any 
one  else,  whii:h.  In  that  distinguished  Instance,  it  would  have 
been  most  ungracious  in  me  to  have  done :  for  which  (he  reader 
will  see  reasons  in  the  Iniroduction  to  **The  Lay  of  the  La»t 
Mhistrel.''  • 


**LoiiDOii,  5d  February  f  1800. 


*'DBiBScorr. 


"1  return  yon  many  thanks  for  your  Ballad,  and  the  Extract, 
and  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  yonr  friend  for  the  *  Cloud 
King.*  1  must,  however,  make  one  criiicism  upon  (he  Stanzas 
which  you  sent  me.  The  Spirit,  being  a  wicked  one.  must  not 
have  such  delicate  wings  as  pale  blue  ones.  He  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Heaven  except  to  deface  it  with  storms:  and  therefore, 
in  *  The  Monk,*  I  have  fitted  him  with  a  pair  of  sable  plnhms,  to 
which  1  must  request  your  friend  to  adapt  hto  Stanza.  With  the 
others  1  am  much  pleased,  as  I  am  with  your  Fire  King;  ImiI 
every  body  makes  the  same  objection  to  it,  and  expresses  a  widi 
that  you  had  conformed  your  Spirit  to  the  description  given  of 
him  in,  'The  Monk,*  where  hto  office  to  to  play  the  Will  o'  the 
Wisp,  and  lead  travellers  into  bogs.  etc.  It  to  also  objected  to 
his  being  removed  from  his  native  land,  Denmark,  to  Palestine; 
and  that  the  office  assigned  to  him  in  your  Ballad  has  nothing  pe- 
culiar to  the  *Pire  King,'  but  would  have  suited  Arimanes,  Beel- 
zebub, or  any  o(her  evil  spirit  as  well.  However,  the  Ballad 
itself  1  think  very  pretty.  I  snppose  you  have  heard  firom  Bell 
respecting  the  copies  of  the  Ballads.  I  was  too  much  distrest  at 
the  time  to  write  myself,'*  etc.  etc. 

"M.G.  L.- 


[  Now  Lord  Hsiboomo.— Ed.  ] 


I  in  a  sobssqiMnt  port  of  Ibto  EdUloo.— Bb.  ] 
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IMITATIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BALLAD. 


CHRISTIES  WILL. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  moss-trooping 
practices  were  not  entirely  discontinued,  the  tower 
of  Gilnockie,  in  the  parish  of  Cannoby,  was  occu- 
pied by  William  Armstrong,  called,  for  distinction's 
sake,  Ckrisde's  Will,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  fa- 
mous John  Armstrong,  of  Gilnockie,  executed  by 
James  V.'    The  hereditary  love  of  plunder  had  de- 
seended  to  this  person  with'  the  family  mansion ; 
and,  upon  some  marauding  party,  he  was  seized,  ftnd 
imprisoned  in  the  tolbooth  of  Jedburgh.    The  Earl 
of  Traquair,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  happening  to  vi- 
sit Jedburgh,  and  knowing  Christie's  Will,  enquired 
the  cause  of  his  confinement.    Will  replied,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  stealing  two  tethers  (halters);  but, 
upon  being  more  closely  interrogated,  acknowledged 
that  there  were  two  delicate  eolts  at  the  end  of  them. 
The  joke,  such  as  it  was,  amused  the  Earl,  who 
exerted  bis  interest,  and  succeeded  in  releasing  Chris- 
tie's Will  from  bondage.    Some  time  afterwards,  a 
lawsuit,  of  importance  to  Lord  Traquair,  was  to  be 
decided  in  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  judgment  would  turn  upon 
the  voice  of  the  presiding  judge,  who  has  a  casting 
Yote^  in  case  of  an  equal  division  among  his  brethren. 
The  opinion  of  the  president  was  unfavourable  to 
Lord  Traquair;  and  the  point  was,  therefore,  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  way  when  the  question  should  be 
tried.    In  this  dilemma,  the  Earl  had  recourse  to 
Christie's  Will ;  who,  at  once,  offered  his  service  to 
kidnap  the  president.    Upon  due  scrutiny,  he  found 
it  was  the  judge's  practice  frequently  to  take  the  air, 
on  horseback,  on  the  sands  of  Leith,  without  an  at- 
tendant.    In  one  of   these  excursions,  Christie's 
Will,  who  had  long  watched  his  opportunity,  ven- 
tured to  accost  the  president,  and  engage  him  in  con- 
versation. His  address  and  language  were  so  amusing, 
that  be  decoyed  the  president  into  an  unfrequented 
and  furzy  common,  called  the  Frigate  Whins,  where, 
riding  suddenly  up  to  him,  he  pulled  him  from  his 
borse,  muffled  him  in  a  large  cloak,  which  he  had 
provided,  and  rode  off,  with  the  luckless  judge  trussed 
ap  behind  him.    Will  crossed  the  country  with  greiit 
expedition,  by  paths  known  only  to  persons  of  his 
description,  and  deposited  his  weary  and  terrified 
Jbcirden  in  an  old  castle,  in  Annandale,  called  the 
Tower  of  Graham.*    The  judge's  horse  being  found, 
it  was  concluded  he  had  thrown  his  rider  into  the 
sea ;  bis  friends  went  into  mourning,  and  a  successor 
was  appointed  to  his  office.    Meanwhile,  the  poor 
president  spent  a  heavy  time  in  the  vault  of  the 
eastle.     He  was  imprisoned,  and  solitary ;  receiving 
fais  food  through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  and  never 


hearing  the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  save  when  a 
shepherd  called  his  dog;  by  the  name  of  Baity,  and 
when  a  female  domestic  called  upon  Maudge,  the  cat. 
These,  he  concluded,  were  invocations  of  spirits  f 
for  he  held  himself  to  be  in  the  dungeon  of  a  sor- 
cerer. At  length,  after  three  months  had  elapsed^ 
the  lawsuit  was  decided  in  favour  of  Lord  Traquair; 
and  Will  was  directed  to  set  the  president  at  liberty. 
Accordingly,  he  entered  the  vault  at  dead  of  night, 
seized  the  president,  muffled  him  once  more  in  the 
cloak,  without  speaking  a  single  word,  and,  using 
the  same  mode  of  transportation,  conveyed  him  ta 
Leith  sands,  and  set  down  the  astonished  judge  on 
the  very  spot  where  he  had  taken  htm  up.  The  joy 
of  his  friends,  and  the  less  agreeable  surprise  of  his 
successor,  may  be  easily  conceived,  when  he  ap- 
peared in  court,  to  reclaim  his  office  and  honours. 
All  embraced  his  own  persuasion,  that  he  had  been 
spirited  away  by  witchcraft;  nor  could  he  himself  be 
convinced  of  the  contrary,  until,  many  years  after- 
wards, happening  to  travel  in  Annandale,  his  ears 
were  sahited,  once  more,  with  the  sounds  of  Maudge 
and  Batty — the  only  notes  which  had  solaced  his 
long  confinement.  This  led  to  a  discovery  of  the 
whole  story;  but,  in  those  disorderly  times,  it  was 
only  laughed  at,  as  a  fair  r%ue  de  guerre. 

Wild  and  strange  as  this  tradition  may  seem,  there 
is  little  doubt  of  its  foundation  in  fact.  The  judge, 
upon  whose  person  this  extraordinary  stratagem  .was 
practised,  was  Sir  Alexander  Gibson,  Lord  Durie, 
collector  of  the  reports,  well  known  in  the  Scottish 
law,  under  the  title  of  Durie* t  Deeidom.  He  was 
advanced  to  the  station  of  an  ordinary  Lord  of  Ses- 
sion, 10th  July,  1621,  and  died,  at  bis  own  house  of 
Durie,  July  1646.  Betwixt  these  periods  this  whim- 
sical adventure  must  have  happened ;  a  date  which 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  tradition. 

^^  We  may  frame,"  says  Forbes,  *'  a  rational  con- 
jecture of  his  great  learning  and  parts,  not  only  from 
his  collection  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Session,  from 
July  1621,  till  July  1642,  but  also  from  the  following 
circumstances: — 1.  In  a  tract  of  more  as  twenty 
years,  he  was  frequently  chosen  vice-president,  and 
ho  other  lord  in  that  time.  2.  'Tis  commonly  re- 
ported, that  some  party,  in  a  considerable  action  be- 
fore the  Session,  finding  that  the  Lord  Durie  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  think  his  plea  good,  fell  upon  a 
stratagem  to  prevent  the  influence  and  weight  which 
his  lordship  might  have  to  his  prejudice,  by  causing 
some  strong  masked  men  kidnap  him,  in  the  Links 
of  Leith,  at  his  diversion  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  transport  him  to  some  blind  and  obscure  room 
in  the  country,  where  he  was  detained  captive,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  daylight,  a  matter  of  three  months 
(though  otherwise  civilly  and  well  cAtertained ;) 
during  which  time  his  lady  and  children  went  in 
mourning  for  him  as  dead.  But  after  tile  cause  afore- 


For  hb  pedisree,  the  reader  may  ooomlt  the  Supplement  to 
talbKl  of  Jdwie  AroMtroos,  anie,^  p.  78. 


•  It  stands  upoa  (lie  water  of  Dryfe,  not  for  rrom  MolIkC. 
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said  was  decided,  the  Lord  Durie  was  carried  back 
by  incognitos,  and  dropt  in  the  same  place  where  he 
had  been  taken  up.*'— Forbes's  Journal  of  the  Ses- 
iion,  Edin.  1714.  Preface,  p.  28. 

Tradition  ascribes  to  Christie's  Will  another  me- 
morable feat,  which  seems  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
It  is  well  known,  that,  during  the  troubles  of  Charles 
I.,  the' Earl  of  Traquair  continued  unalterably  fixed 
in  his  attachment  to  his  unfortunate  master,  in  whose 
service  he  hazarded  his  person  and  impoverished  his 
estate.  It  was  of  consequence,  it  is  said,  to  the 
King's  service,  that  a  certain  packet,  containing  pa- 
pers of  importance,  should  be  transmitted  to  him 
from  Scotland.  But  the  task  was  a  difficult  one,  as 
the  Parliamentary  leaders  used  their  utmost  endea- 
vours to  prevent  any  communication  betwixt  the 
King  and  his  Scottish  friends.  Traquair,  in  this 
strait,  again  had  recourse  to  the  services  of  Chris- 
tie's Will ;  who  undertook  the  commission,  conveyed 
the  papers  safely  to  his  majesty,  and  received  an  an- 
swer, to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Traquair.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  his  embassy  had  taken  air,  and  Cromwell 
had  despatched  orders  to  intercept  him  at  Carlisle. 
Christie's  Will,  unconscious  of  his  danger,  halted  in 
the  town  to  refresh  his  horse,  s^d  then  pursued  his 
journey.  But,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  pass  the  long, 
high,  and  narrow  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Eden  at 
Carlisle,  either  end  of  the  pass  was  occupied  by  a 
party  of  Parliamentary  soldiers,  who  were  lying  in 
wait  for  him.  The  Borderer  disdained  to  resign  his 
enterprise,  even  in  these  desperate  circumstances; 
and  at  once  forming  his  resolution,  spurred  his  horse 
over  the  parapet.  The  river  was  in  high  flood.  Will 
sunk — the  solditrs  shouted—he  emerged  again,  and 
guiding  his  horse  to  a  steep  bank,  called  the  Stan- 
ners,  or  Stanhouse,  endeavoured  to  land,  but  inef- 
fectually, owing  to  his  heavy  horseman's  cloak,  now 
drenched  in  water.  Will  cut  the  loop,  and  the  horse, 
feeling  himself  disembarrassed,  madea  desperate  exer- 
tion, and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  bank.  Our  hero 
set  off,  at  full  speed,  pursued  by  the  troopers,  who 
had  for  a  time  stood  motionless  in  astonishment  at 
his  temerity.  Will,  however,  was  well  mounted; 
and,  having  got  the  start,  he  kept  it,  menacing,  with 
his  pistols,  any  pursuer  who  seemed  likely  to  gain 
on  him, — an  artifice  which  succeeded,  although  the 
arms  were  wet  and  useless.  He  was  chased  to  the 
river  Eske,  which  he  swam  without  hesitation;  and, 
finding  himself  on  Scottish  ground,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  friends,  he  turned  on  the  northern  bank, 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Border  rider,  invited  his 
followers  to  come  through,  and  drink  with  him. 
After  this  taunt,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and 
faithfully  accomplished  his  mission.  Such  were  the 
exploits  of  the  very  last  Border  freebooter  of  any  note. 


The  reader  is  not  to  regard  the  ballad  as  of  genuine 
and  unmixed  antiquity,  though  some  stanzas  are  cur- 
rent upon  the  Border,  in  a  corrupted  state.  They 
have  been  eked  and  joined  together,  in  the  rude  and 
ludicrous  manner  of  the  original ;  but  as  it  must  be 
considered  as,  on  the  whole,  a  modern  ballad,  it  is 
transferred  to  this  department  of  the  work. 


CHRISTIE'S  WILL. 

Traquair  has  riden  up  Chapelhope, 

And  sae  has  he  down  by  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail ; ' 
He  never  stinted  the  light  gallop. 

Until  he  speer'd  for  Christie's  Will. 

Now  Christie's  Will  peep'd  frae  the  tower. 
And  out  at  the  shot-hole  keeked  he ; 

"And  ever  unlucky,"  quo'  he,  " is  the  hour, 
That  the  Warden  comes  to  speer  for  me!  '^ — 

"Good  Christie's  Will,  now,  have  nae  fear! 

Nae  harm,  good  Will,  shall  hap  to  thee : 
I  saved  thy  life  at  the  Jeddart  air, 

At  the  Jeddart  air  frae  the  justice  tree. 

"  Bethink  how  ye  sware,  by  the  salt  and  the  bread/ 
By  the  lightning,  the  wind,  and  the  rain, 

That  if  ever  of  Christie's  Will  I  had  need, 
He  would  pay  me  my  service  again." — 

"  Gramercy,  my  lord,"  quo'  Christie's  Will, 
"  Gramercy,  my  lord,  for  your  grace  to  me! 

When  I  turn  my  cheek,  and  claw  my  neck, 
I  think  of  Traquair  and  the  Jeddart  tree." 

And  he  has  open'd  the  fair  tower  yate, 

To  Traquair  and  a'  his  companie ; 
llie  spule  o'  the  deer  on  the  board  be  has  set. 

The  fattest  that  ran  on  the  Hutton  Lee. 

"  Now,  wherefore  sit  ye  sad,  my  lord  ? 

And  wherefore  sit  ye  mournfullie  ? 
And  why  eat  ye  not  of  the  venison  I  shot. 

At  the  dead  of  night  on  Hutton  Lee?" 

"  O  weel  may  I  stint  of  feast  and  sport. 

And  in  my  mind  be  vexed  sair  I 
A  vote  of  the  canker'd  Session  Court, 

Of  land  and  living  will  make  me  bare. 

"  But  if  auld  Durie  to  heaven  were  flown, 

Or  if  auld  Durie  to  hell  were  gane. 
Or ....  if  he  could  be  but  ten  days  stoun  .... 

My  bonny  braid  lands  would  still  be  my  aln."- 

"  O,  mony  a  time,  my  lord,"  he  said, 
"  I've  stown  the  horse  frae  the  sleeping  loon ; 

But  for  you  1*11  steal  a  beast  as  braid. 
For  I'll  steal  Lord  Durie  frae  Edinburgh  toua. 


■  Grey  Mare's  Tail-^k  cataract  above  MofTar,  so  called.  [  See 
the  Introduction  to  the  Second  canto  of  Uarmion  t— 

—''deep,  deep  down,  and  raritltbln, 
%   Toili  witb  tbo  rocts  tbo  rearing  linn ; 
TbCB,  Ifinilnf  forth  one  CDeny  waTe," 


And  wbeelluK  ronnd  the  Glant'i  GraTe, 

\Vhlle  as  the  aoowy  charger's  tall, 

Drtres  down  the  pass  of  Moffaldale/'  etc. -Ed.] 

*  **He  took  bread  and  aalt.  by  this  light,  that  he  would  ocYer 
open  his  lips."— T^  Honest  fVhore,  Act  ▼.  Scene  2. 
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''  O,  mony  a  time,  my  lord,"  he  said, 
**  Tve  stown  a  kiss  f rae  a  sleeping  wench ; 

But  for  you  Til  do  as  kittle  a  deed, 
For  ril  steal  an  auld  lurdane  aff  the  bench.'*— 

And  Christie's  Will  is  to  Edinburgh  gane ; 

At  the  Borough  Muir  then  enter'd  he; 
And  as  he  pass'd  the  gallow-stane, 

He  cross'd  his  brow,  and  he  bent  his  knee. 

He  lighted  at  Lord  Durie's  door, 
And  there  he  knock'd  most  manfullie ; 

And  up  and  spake  Lord  Durie  sae  stour, 
*^  What  tidings,  thou  stalward  groom,  to  me?  " 

*'  The  fairest  lady  in  Teviotdale 
Has  sent,  maist  reverent  sir,  for  thee ; 

She  pleas  at  the  Session  for  her  land,  a*  haill. 
And  fain  she  wad  plead  her  cause  to  thee." — 

*^  But  how  can  I  to  that  lady  ride, 

With  saving  of  my  dignitie  ?  " — 
"  0,  a  curch  and  mantle  ye  may  wear, 

And  in  my  cloak  ye  sail  muffled  be."-^ 

Wi*  curch  on  head,  and  cloak  ower  face, 
He  mounted  the  judge  on  a  palfrey  fyne ; 

He  rode  away,  a  right  round  pace. 
And  Christie's  Will  held  the  bridle  reyn. 

The  Lothian  Edge  they  were  not  o'er. 
When  they  heard  bugles  bauldly  ring, 

And,  hunting  over  Middleton  Moor,' 
They  met,  I  ween,  our  noble  King. 

When  Willie  lookM  upon  our  King, 

I  wot  a  frighted  man  was  he ! 
But  ever  auld  Durie  was  startled  mair, 
For  tyning  of  his  dignitie. 

The  King  he  cross'd  himself,  I  wis. 
When  as  the  pair  came  riding  bye— 

*'  An  uglier  crone,  and  a  sturdier  loon, 
I  think,  were  never  seen  with  eye ! " — 

Willie  has  hied  to  the  tower  of  Graeme, 

He  took  auld  Durie  on  his  back. 
He  shot  him  down  to  the  dungeon  deep. 

Which  garr'd  his  auld  banes  gie  mony  a  crack. 

For  nineteen  days,  and  nineteen  nights, 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  midnight  stern. 


Auld  Durie  never  saw  a  blink. 
The  lodging  was  sae  dark  and  dern. 

He  thought  the  warlocks  o'  the  rosy  cross, » 
Had  fang*d  him  in  their  nets  sae  fast; 

Or  that  the  gipsie*s  glamoured  gang  > 
Had  lair'd  <  his  learning  at  the  last. 

"  Hey !  Batty,  lad !  far  yaud !  far  yaud ! "  * 
These  were  the  morning  sounds  heard  he : 

And  ever  ^^  Alack  ! "  auld  Durie  cried, 
"  The  deil  is  hounding  his  tykes  on  me!" — 

And  whiles  a  voice  on  Baudrom  cried, 
With  sound  uncouth,  and  sharp,  and  hie ; 

"  I  have  tar-barreird  mony  a  witch,® 
But  now,  I  think,  they'll  clear  scores  wi'  me!  "- 

The  King  has  caused  a  bill  be  wrote, 

And  he  has  set  in  on  the  Tron, 
'^  He  that  will  bring  Lord  Durie  back, 

Shall  have  five  hundred  merks  and  one." — 

Traquair  has  written  a  privie  letter, 
And  he  has  seaFd  it  wi*  his  seal, — 

'*  Ye  may  let  the  auld  brock  7  out  o*  the  poke ; 
The  land's  my  ain,  and  a's  gane  weel."— 

O  Will  has  mounted  his  bonny  black. 
And  to  the  tower  of  Gramme  did  trudge, 

And  once  again,  on  his  sturdy  back, 
Has  be  hente  up  the  weary  judge. 

He  brought  him  to  the  council  stairs, 

And  there  full  loudly  shouted  he, 
^'  Gie  me  my  guerdon,  my  sovereign  liege, 

And  take  ye  back  your  auld  Durie ! " 


APPENDIX  TO  CHRISTIE'S  WILL. 


NOTI  A. 

De  tbouKlit  tbe  warlockt  o*  tbo  rofy  cron. 

*'A8  for  Ute  rencounter  betwixt  Mr.  Williimsoo,  schoolmaster 
at  Gowper,  (who  has  wrote  a  grammar,)  and  the  Rosicmcians,  1 
neyer  trusted  it.  Ull  I  heard  it  from  his  own  son,  who  is  present 
minister  of  KirlLaldy.  lie  tells,  that  a  stranger*  came  to  Gowper 
and  called  for  him  :  after  they  had  draok  a  litUe,  and  the  reckon- 
ing came  to  be  paid,  be  whistled  for  spirits ;  one,  in  the  shape  of 
a  boy,  came,  and  gave  him  gold  in  abundance ;  no  servant  was 


^ 


'  lilddlefon  Moor  is  abont  Gfteen  miles  from  Edinburgh  on  the 
way  to  the  Border. 

*  See  Note  A,  posf.  3  See  Note  B,  potL 
4  LaiT'd—hogned. 

*  Far  yaskf— The  signal  made  by  a  shepherd  to  his  dog.  when 
be  Is  to  drive  away  some  sheep  at  a  distance.  From  Yoden,  to 
go.    jing.  sax. 

*  Human  natnre  shrinks  from  the  brutal  scenes  produced  by 
die  belief  in  witchcraft.  Under  ihe  idea  Uiat  the  devil  imprinted 
npoo  the  body  of  bis  miserable  vassals  a  mark,  which  was  Insen- 
riUe  to  pain,  persons  were  employed  to  run  needles  into  the  bodies 
of  the  old  women  who  were  suspected  of  witchcraft.  In  tbe 
dawning  of  common  sense  upon  this  subject,  a  complaint  was 
made  before  tbe  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  11th  September.  1678, 
by  Catherine  Liddell,  a  poor  woman,  against  the  Baron-bailie  of 
PrestoihGrange.  and  David  Cowan  (a  professed  pricker),  for  hav- 
ing imprisoned,  and  most  cruelly  tortured  her.   They  answered, 


fst,  She  was  searched  by  her  own  consent,  et  volenti  non  fit  in- 
juria; 2d,  The  pricker  had  learned  his  trade  from  Kincaid,  a 
famed  pricker;  3d,  He  never  acted,  but  when  called  upon  by 
magistrates  or  clergymen,  so  what  he  did  was  auctore  prastore ; 
4th,  His  trade  was  lawful;  6th,  Perkins.  Delrio,  and  all  divines  and 
lawyers,  who  treat  of  witchcraft,  assert  the  existence  of  the  marks,, 
or  stigmata  Mogarum}  and.  6thly,  Were  it  olherwise.  Error 
commttniafacii^tM.— Answered,  4st> Denies  consent;  SU, Nobody 
can  validly  consent  to  their  own  torture ;  for  Nemo  est  dominut. 
membrorum  tuorumi  Sd,  Tbe  pricker  was  a  common  cheat.. 
The  last  arguments  prevailed ;  and  it  was  found,  that  Inferior 
'* Judges  might  not  use  any  torture,  by  pricking,  or  by  withhold- 
ing them  from  sleep ;  *'  Ihe  council  reserving  all  that  to  them- 
selves, (he  Justices,  and  those  acting  by  commission  from  themv 
But  Lord  Durie,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  could  have  na 
share  in  such  Inflictions. 
7  l^rocfc— Badger. 
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seen  riding  with  him  to  the  town,  nor  enter  with  him  into  the 
inn.  He  caused  his  spirits,  again  next  day.  bring  him  noble 
Greek  wine  from  the  Pope's  cellar,  and  tell  the  freshest  news 
then  at  Rome;  then  Irysted  Mr.  Williamson  at  London,  who  met 
the  same  man  in  a  coach,  near  to  London  Bridge,  and  who  called 
on  tiim  hy  his  name;  he  marvelled  lo  see  any  know  him  there;  at 
last  tie  found  it  was  his  Rosicruci^n.  He  pointed  to  a  ta?em,  and 
dc&ired  Mr.  Williaroran  (o  do  him  the  favour  to  dine  witli  him  at 
that  hoyse;  whilher  he  cime  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  fonod  him 
•and  many  others  of  good  fashion  tliere,  and  a  most  splendid  and 
magnificent  table,  furnished  with  all  the  varieties  of  delicate 
nir'ats,  where  they  are  ail  served  by  spirits.  At  dinner,  tlicy  de- 
batrd  upiin  ihe  eicellency  uf  brhig  attended  by  spirits;  and.  after 
dinner,  they  proposed  to  him  to  assume  him  into  their  society, 
and  make  him  participant  uf  their  happy  life;  but  among  the  other 
conditions  and  qualiticaiioiis  rt'quisite,  this  was  one,  that  they 
demanded  his  abstracting  his  spirit  from  all  materiality,  and  re- 
nouncing ills  baptismal  engagements.  Being  amaaed  at  this  pro- 
posal, he  (alls  a-prayings  whereat  they  all  disappear,  and  leave 
him  alone.  Then  he  began  4o  forelhink  what  would  become  of 
him,  if  he  were  left  to  pay  that  vast  reckoning;  not  having  as 
much  on  him  as  would  defray  it.  He  calls  the  lH)y,  and  asks, 
what  was  become  of  these  gentlemen,  and  what  was  to  pay  ?  He 
answered,  there  was  nothing  to  pay,  for  they  had  done  it,  and 
were  gone  at>out  their  affairs  in  the  city.*'— Fouktairball's  De^ 
dsions,  vol.  i.  p.  (5.  Willi  great  deference  to  t|ie  learned  re- 
porter, this  story  his  all  the  appearance  of  a  Joke  upon  the  poor 
schoolmaster,  calculated  at  once  to  operate  upon  liis  credulity, 
and  upon  his  fears  of  being  left  in  pawn  for  llie  reckoning. 


Note  B. 


Or  ibat  tiM gipsies'  giamoord  gaog,  etc 

Besides  tlie  proplietic  powers  ascribed  to  the  gipsies  in  most 
European  countries,  the  Scottish  peasants  k>elieve  them  possessed 
of  the  power  of  throwing  npou  liystauders  a  spell,  to  fascinate 
their  eyes,  and  cause  them  to  see  Uie  tiling  that  is  not.  Thus,  in 
tlie  old  ballad  of  Jobnie  Faa,  the  elopement  of  the  Countess  of 
CassiUis,  with  a  gipsy  leader,  is  imputed  to  fascination  :— 

*'  As  sune  ss  Itiey  mw  ber  we«l-r«r'd  face, 
Tbey  cast  lb«  glamour  oner  her.** 

Sazo  Grammaticus  mentions  a  particular  sect  oXMathtmatician$, 
as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them,  wtio,  *'  fertummam  ludificandorum 
oculorum  peritiam,  proprios  alUnosque  vultus,  vanis  rerum 
itnaginibuSf  adumbrare  callebuntf  ifiicibutque  formis  vetos 
obicurare  contpectut."*  Merlin,  Ihe  son  of  Auibro^e,  was  par- 
ticularly skilled  in  this  art,  and  displays  it  often  in  the  old  metrical 
romance  of  Arihour  and  Merlin  :— 

"  Tbo'  thai  com  the  KingeJi  nelsbe 
•  Uerlln  bet  bin  beued  on  beigbe. 

And  Itest  on  hem  eocbauniement 

Tbai  be  bem  alle  altme&l  bltDt 

Tbat  none  oiber  aea  no  mlgbt 

A  gret  wblley  you  pligbt,"  etc. 

The  Jongleurs  were  also  great  professors  of  this  mystery,  wliich 
has  in  some  degree  descended,  with  their  name,  on  the  modern 
jugglers.  But  durst  Breslaw,  tlie  Sieur  B<jaz,  or  Katterfeito  him- 
self, have  encountered,  in  a  magical  sleight,  the  tragetowes  of 
Father  Chaucer,  who 

''nltbio  s  ball  large 

nave  made  come  In  a  water  and  a  Imrge, 
Aud  io  the  balte  rowen  up  and  down  ; 
SoinUme  batb  secoiod  come  a  grim  Icouu, 
And  soiutime  flowres  spring  os  in  a  mede, 
Somtime  a  vine  and  griipes  wbite  aud  rede, 
Somiiaie  a  caslel  at  or  lime  and  slon ; 
And  when  bem  lllielli  roideth  it  anon. 
Tbos  semetb  It  lo  every  mannes  sight." 

Fr«iiA«/«eiie's  Tait, 

And  again,  the  prodigies  exhibited  by  the  Clerk  of  Orleans  to 
AureliuB  :— 

**  Be  shewd  bim  or  ttiey  went  to  soupero 
ForestoSi  parkei,  fUl  of  wUde  dere ; 


Tber  saw  he  hartas  with  hir  horoee  hie. 

The  grelest  tbat  were  eTer  seen  with  ele ; 

He  saw  of  bem  an  hundred  alatn  with  hoondes. 

And  some  with  arwes  blede  of  bitter  wooudes; 

Be  saw,  when  voided  were  the  wiide  dere, 

Tbise  faoconers  upon  a  fa  ire  rlvere, 

Tbat  niib  bir  banttea  lian  the  heron  alaia : 

TlM  saw  be  Imlgbtea  justen  on  a  ptaln; 

And  after  tbhi  be  did  bim  swicbe  plesanee, 

Tbat  be  bim  sbewd  bis  lady  on  a  dance. 

On  which  bimsetven  danced,  as  htm  thought : 

And  wban  tbla  maisler  ibat  this  magllie  wrought. 

Saw  it  wa<  lime,  he  ciapt  Lb  baodes  two. 

And  farewell  I  all  the  revel  U  ago. 

And  yet  remued  tbey  ne^er  out  of  the  house. 

While  they  saw  all  ibbe  slgbis  roerTcillooa : 

But  in  bis  stndle  Iher  his  bookes  t>e. 

They  Mien  silil  and  no  wigbt  but  this  three.** 

nidenu 

Our  modem  professors  of  the  magic  natural  would  likewise 
have  been  sorely  put  down  by  Ihe  Jogulows  and  Enehantourt  of 
the  Crete  Chan;  **  for  Ihey  maken  to  come  in  the  air  the  tone  and 
tlie  mone,  beseminge  to  every  mannes  sight ;  aud  afire,  they  maken 
the  nyght  so  dirke,  that  no  man  may  se  no  thing;  and  afire,  they 
maken  the  day  to  come  agen,  fair  and  pleaant,  with  bright  soae  to 
every  mannes  sight ;  and  than,  they  bringen  in  dauncesof  the  Cil^ 
est  damysclles  of  the  world,  and  richest  arrayed ;  and  aftre,  they 
maken  to  comen  in  other  damyselles.  bringing  coupes  of  gold, 
fulle  of  mylke  of  diverse  besfes;  andgeven  drinke  lo  lordet  and 
to  ladyes ;  and  than  Ihey  maken  knightes  to  justen  in  armes  fulle 
lustyly ;  and  Ihey  rennen  togidre  a  gret  randoun,  and  they  fnias- 
chen  togidre  full  fiercely,  and  they  broken  her  8()ere8  so  rudely, 
that  the  trenchoons  flen  in  sprotis  and  pieces  alle  aboule  the  halle ; 
and  than  they  make  to  come  in  hunting  for  (he  hert  and  (or  the 
ix)or,  with  honndes  renning  with  open  mouth  :  and  many  other 
things  they  dow  of  her  enchauntenients,  that  it  Is  marveyie  for  lo 
see."— Sir  JOBn  Mardrvillb's  Travels^  p.  285. 

I  question  much,  also,  if  the  most  artful  illuminatuM  of  Ger- 
many could  have  matched  the  prodigies  exhibited  by  Pacolet  and 
Adramain,  "Adonc  Adramaln  leva  une  cappe  par  deasus  nne 
'*plllier,  et  en  telle  sort,  qu*ii  sembia  a  ceux  qui  furent  presens, 
*iqiie  parmi  la  place  couroit  une  riviere  fort  grande  et  terrible. 
**  Et  en  icelle  riviere  sembloit  avoir  poissonsen  grand  abondance, 
**  grands  et  pe:its.  Et  quand  ceux  de  palais  virent  t'eau  si  grande, 
**  lis  commenccrent  tons  a  lever  itiir  robes,  et  a  crier  fort,  comme 
^'s'iis  eussent  eu  peur  d'estre  noy^;  et  Pacolet,  qui  I'encbante- 
**  meni  regarda,  commenca  a  chanie r.  et  fit  eu  sort  si  subtil  en  son 
**  chant  qu'il  sembia  a  tons  ceux  de  lieu  que  parmy  la  riviere  oou- 
**  roit  un  cerf  grand  et  cornu,  qui  jettoit  et  abbatoit  a  terre  tootoe 
*^que  devaiit  lui  trouvoit,  puis  leur  fut  advis  que  voyoyent  chas- 
*'seurs  et  veneurs  cimrir  apris  le  Cerf,  avec  grande  pnissanoe  de 
"  ievriers  et  des  chiens.  Lors  y  eut  plusieurs  de  la  canipagnie 
*'qiii  sailllrent  an  devant  pour  le  Cerf  attraper  et  cuyder  prendre; 
**  mais  Pacoiet  fist  lost  Ic  Cerf  sailer.  *  Bien  avez  joii(^/dil  Orson, 
"*et  hicn  scavez  vostre  art  user."*  L'HIstoire  des  Vaioitin  et 
Orson,  A  Houen,  1631. 

The  receipt,  lo  prevent  the  operation  of  these  deceptions,  was, 
to  use  a  sprig  of  four-ieavcd  clover.  1  remember  to  liave  heani, 
Cccruinly  very  long  ago,  fur  at  that  time  1  believed  the  legend,) 
that  a  gip!»y  exercised  his  glamour  over  a  number  of  people  at 
Haddington,  lo  whom  he  exhibited  a  common  dunghill  cock, 
trailing,  what  appeared  to  the  spectators,  a  massy  oaken  trunk. 
An  old  man  passed  with  a  cart  of  clover;  lie  stopped,  and  picked 
out  a  four- leaved  blade ;  the  eyes  of  the  speclators  wereopencd» 
and  the  oaken  trunk  appeared  to  be  a  bulrush. 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER 


III    TBBBB   PARTS. 


PART  FIRST.—ATfCIBIfT. 


Few  personages  are  so  renowned  in  tradition  as 
Thooiaso*  Ercildoune,  known  by  the  appellation  of  1^ 
Rhymer.  Uniting;  or  supposing  to  unite,  in  his  person* 
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the  powers  of  poetical  composition,  and  of  Tatlcio^-^ 
tion,  his  memory,  even  after  the  lapse  of  five  hundred 
years,  is  regarded  with  veneration  by  his  country- 
men. To  give  any  thing  like  a  certain  history  of  this 
remarkable  man  would  be  indeed  difficult ;  but  the 
corions  may  derive  some  satisfaction  from  the  parti- 
culars here  brought  together. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  residence,  and 

probably  the  birth-place,  of  this  ancient  bard,  was 

Erdldoune,  a  village  situated  upon  the  Leader,  two 

miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Tweed.    The  ruins 

of  an  ancient  tower  are  still  pointed  out  as  the 

Rhymer's  castle.    The  uniform  tradition  bears,  that 

his  simame  was  Lermoot,  or  Learmont;  and  that 

the  appellation  of  The  Rhymer,  was  conferred  on  him 

in  consequence  of  his  poetical  compositions.    There 

remains,  nevertheless,  some  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

In  a  charter,  which  is  subjoined  at  length,  ■  the  son  of 

our  poet  designed  himself  '^Thomas  of  Ercildoun, 

son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Rymour   of  Ercildoun.*' 

which  seems  to  imply  that  the  father  did  not  bear  the 

hereditary  name  of  Learmont;  or,  at  least,  was  better 

known  and  distinguished  by  the  epithet,  which  he 

had  acquired  by  bis  personal  accomplishments.    I 

must,  however,  remark,  that,  down  to  a  very  late 

period,  the  practice  of  distinguishing  the  parties, 

even  in  formal  writings,  by  the  epithets  which  had 

been  bestowed  on  them  from  personal  circumstances, 

instead  of  the  proper  sirnames  of  their  families,  was 

ooramoD,  and  indeed  necessary,  among  the  Border 

dans.    So  earl](  as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

when  sirnames  were  hardly  introduced  in  Scotland, 

this  costom  must  have  been  universal.    There  is, 

therefore,  nothing  inconsistent  in  supposing  our 

poet*s  name  to  have  been  actually  Learmont,  ai- 

tbougb,  in  this  charter,  he  is  distinguished  by  tlie 

popular  appellation  of  The  Rhymer, 

We  are  better  able  to  ascertain  the  period  at  which 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune  lived,  being  the  latter  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  I  am  inclined  to  place  his 
fath  a  little  farther  back  than  Mr.  Pinker  ton,  who 
supposes  that  he  was  alive  in  1300,  [List  of  Scottish 
Poets,)  which  is  hardly,  I  think,  consistent  with  the 
charter  already  quoted,  by  which  his  son,  in  1299, 
for  himself  .and  his  heirs,  conveys  to  the  convent  of 
the  Trinity  of  Soltra,  the  tenement  which  he  possessed 


by  inheritance  (heredilarie)  in  Ercildoune,  with  all 
claim  which  he  or  his  predecessors  could  pretend 
thereto.  From  this  we  may  infer,  that  the  Rhymer 
was  now  dead,  since  we  find  the  son  disposing  of  the 
family  property.  Still,  however,  the  argument  of  the 
learned  historian  will  remain  unimpeached  as  to  the 
time  of  the  poet's  birth.  For  if,  as  we  learn  from 
Barbour,  his  prophecies  were  held  in  reputation*  as 
early  as  1306,  when  Bruce  slew  the  Red  Cummin, 
the  sanctity,  and  (let  me  add  to  Mr.  Pinkerton's 
words)  the  uncertainty  of  antiquity,  must  have  already 
involved  his  character  and  writings.  In  a  charter  of 
Peter  de  Haga  de  Bemersyde,  which  unfortunately 
wants  a  date,  the  Rhymer,  a  near  neighbour,  and,  if 
we  may  trust  tradition,  a  friend  of  the  family,  ap- 
pears as  a  witness. — Chartulary  of  Melrose. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Thomas  of  Ercildoune 
was  a  remarkable  and  important  person  in  his  own 
time,  since,  very  shortly  after  his  death,  we  find  him 
celebrated  as  a  prophet  and  as  a  poet.  Whether  he 
himself  made  any  pretensions  to  the  first  of  these 
characters,  or  whether  it  was  gratuitously  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  credulity  of  posterity,  it  seems  dif- 
ficult to  decide.  If  we  may  believe  Mackenzie,  Lear- 
mont only  versified  the  prophecies  delivered  by  Eliza, 
an  inspired  nun  of  a  convent  at  Haddington.  But  of 
this  there  seems  not  to  be  the  most  distant  proof. 
On  the  contrary,  all  ancient  authors,  who  quote  the 
Rhymer's  prophecies,  uniformly  suppose  them  to 
have  been  emitted  by  himself.  Thus,  in  Wintown's 
ChronicU 


'*Of  Uiis  fycht  quilom  spak  Thomas 

Of  Er&yldounr,  that  sayd  in  deme, 

There  raid  meit  stalwartly,  sUrke  and  steme. 

He  sayd  it  in  hi*  prophecy ; 

Bat  how  he  wist  it  was  ferly*' 

Book  TiiL  chap.  52. 

There  could  have  been  no  ferly  (marvel)  in  Win- 
town's  eyes  at  least,  how  Thomas  came  by  his  know- 
ledge of  future  events,  had  he  ever  heard  of  the  in- 
spired nun  of  Haddington,  which,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  would  have  been  a  solution  of  the  mystery, 
much  to  the  taste  of  the  Prior  of  Lochleven.  ^ 

Whatever  doubts,  however,  the  learned  might 
have,  as  to  the  source  of  the  Rhymer's  prophetic  skill. 


the  cJuuiulary  of  the  TrinUy  House  of  SoUixu 
Adooeates'  library,  W.  4.  44. 

BBSTLTOxN. 

has  literas  vtsaris  vel  aoditaris  Thomas  de  Ercfldonn 
el  herea  Tlionia  Rymoar  de  Ercildoun  salutem  in  Domino, 
me  per  fnstem  et  hacnlum  In  pleno  Judicio  resignasse  ac 
pet  presentes  qoieiem  clamasse  pro  me  et  heredihas  raeis  Magistro 
donnn  Sascts  Trlnitatis  de  Sdlire  et  fratribas  ^ositem  domos 
terram  meam  cnm  omnibus  pertinrntibus  sois  quam  In  te- 
de  Breildonn  hereditarie  tenal  renanciando  de  loto  pro 
et  heredibns  meis  omni  Jure  et  clameo  qua  ego  sen  anteces- 
ii  In  eadein  terra  alioque  tempore  de  perpeUio  habuimns 
live  de  tntnro  habere  poasnmus.  In  ci^ns  rei  tesUmonio  presen- 
his  sIgUlnm  meam  apposnl  data  apud  Ercildoun  die  Martis 
postfestam  Sanctorum  Apostolorum  Symonis  et  Jude 
•  Donini  laUetlnio  cc  Ronaserimo  Nono. 


*  The  lines  alluded  to  are  these  i— 

^  I  hope  Ibat  Tbomas'i  prophecle, 
or  Erceldoan,ilMU  truly  lie. 
In  bim,"  etc. 

3  Henry  the  Minstrel,  who  introduces  Thomas  into  the  history 
of  Wallace,  expresses  the  same  doubt  as  to  the  source  of  his  pro- 
phetic knowledge  :— 

**  Tbomsf  Rbymer  loto  the  fSiile  was  tbao 
With  the  minister,  which  wu  a  worthy  nun. 
Be  used  oft  to  Ihel  reiisious  place ; 
The  people  deemed  of  wit  lie  melkle  can. 
And  so  he  told,  though  that  they  blcas  or  ban. 
In  rule  of  war  whether  tliey  tint  or  wan : 
Which  happened  sooth  In  many  dlrers  case ; 
I  cannot  saj  by  wrong  or  rlghteousoeai. 
It  may  be  deemed  by  dlTlsion  of  grace,''  etc. 

Jlislory  of  Waiiaee^  Book  U. 
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the  vulgar  had  no  hesitation  to  ascribe  the  whole  to 
the  intercourse  between  the  bard  and  the  Queen  of 
Faery.  The  popular  tale  bears,  that  Thomas  was 
^uirried  off,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  Fairy  Land,  where 
he  acquired  all  the  knowledge,  which  made  him  after- 
wards so  famous.  After  seven  years'  residence,  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  the  earth,  to  enlighten  and  as- 
tonish his  countrymen  by  his  prophetic  powers ;  still, 
however,  remaining  bound  to  return  to  his  royal 
mistress,  when  she  should  intimate  her  pleasure. ' 
Accordingly,  while  Thomas  was  making  merry  with 
his  friends  in  the  Tower  of  Ercildoune,  a  person 
came  running  in,  and  told,  with  marks  of  fear  and 
astonishment,  that  a  hart  and  hind  had  left  the  ncigli- 
bouring  forest,  and  were,  composedly  and  slowly, 
parading  the  street  of  the  village.'  The  prophet  in- 
stantly arose,  left  his  habitation,  and  followed  the 
wonderful  animals  to  the  forest,  whence  he  was  never 
seen  to  return.  According  to  the  popular  belief,  he 
still  ^^drees  his  weird*'  in  Fairy  Land,  and  is  one 
day  expected  to  revisit  earth.  In  the  meanwhile,  his 
memory  is  held  in  the  most  profound  respect.  The 
Eildon  Tree,  from  beneath  the  shade  of  which  he  de- 
livered his  prophecies,  now  no  longer  exists;  but  the 
spot  is  marked  by  a  large  stone,  called  Eildon  Tree 
Stone.  A  neighbouring  rivulet  takes  the  name  of 
the  Bogle  Burn  (Goblin  Brook)  from  the  Rhymer's 


supernatural  visitants.  The  veneration  paid  to  his 
dwelling-place  even  attached  itself  in  some  degree  to 
a  person,  who,  within  the  memory  of  man,  chose  to 
set  up  his  residence  in  the  ruins  of  Learmont's  tower. 
The  name  of  this  man  was  Murray,  a  kind  of  herba- 
list; who,  by  dint  of  some  knowledge  in  simples,  the 
possession  of  a  musical  clock,  an  electrical  machine, 
and  a  stuffed  alligator,  added  to  a  supposed  commu- 
nication with  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  lived  for  many 
years  in  very  good  credit  as  a  wizard. 

It  seemed  to  the  Editor  unpardonable  to  dismiss  a 
person  so  important  in  Border  tradition  as  the  Rhy- 
mer, without  some  farther  notice  than  a  simple  com- 
mentary upon  the  following  ballad.  It  is  given  from 
a  copy,  obtained  from  a  lady  residing  not  far  from 
Ercildoune,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  one  in  Mrs. 
Brown's  MSS.  The  former  copy,  however,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  far  more  minute  as  to  local  descrip- 
tion. To  this  old  tale  the  Editor  has  ventured  to  add 
a  Second  Part,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  cento,  from 
the  printed  prophecies  vulgarly  ascribed  to  the  Rhy- 
mer ;  and  a  Third  Part,  entirely  modern,  founded 
upon  the  tradition  of  his  having  returned  with  the 
hart  and  hind,  to  the  Land  of  Fa£ry.  To  make  his 
peace  with  the  more  severe  antiquaries,  the  Editor 
has  prefixed  to  the  Second  Part  some  remarks  on 
Learmont's  prophecies. 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 


PilT  FIB8T.— AHGIDIT. 


VOCE. 


PIANO 
FORTE. 


True    Thomas  lay    on  Huntlie  bank,     A         ferlie     he     spied         wi'his    ee      And 
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there  he    saw      a 
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ladye  bright.  Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon    tree. 
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I  See  the  DissertaUon  on  Fairi^,  prefixed  to  Tamlane  ante, 
p.  isa. 
•  There  is  a  slngalar  resemblance  betwUt  ibis  tradiUon,  and  an 


incident  occurring  in  the  life  of  Merlin  Caledooios,  wbteb  the 
reader  wiU  find  a  few  pages  onwards. 
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Tnie  Thomas  lay  on  Hnntlie  bank ;  ■ 

A  ferlie  be  spied  wi'  his  ee ; 
And  there  he  saw  a  ladye  bright, 

Gome  riding  down  by  the  Eildon  Tree. 

Her  shirt  was  o'  the  grass-green  silk, 

Her  mantle  o*  the  velvet  fyne; 
At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse's  mane, 

Hung  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine. 

Tme  Thomas,  be  puird  afTbis  cap, 
And  louted  low  down  to  his  knee, 

"  All  hail,  thou  mighty  Queen  of  Heaven ! 
For  thy  peer  on  earth  I  never  did  see."— 

^^0  no,  O  no,  Thomas,"  she  said, 
^*  That  name  does  not  belang  to  me ; 

I  am  but  the  Queen  of  fair  Elfland, 
That  am  hither  come  to  visit  thee. 

*^  Harp  and  carp,  Thomas,"  she  said  ; 

^^  Harp  and  carp  along  wi'  me : 
And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips, 

Sure  of  your  bodie  I  will  be." — 

^  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 
That  weird  shall  never  daunton  me." — ' 

Syne  he  has  kissed  her  rosy  lips. 
All  underneath  the  Eildon  Tree. 

m 

"Now,  ye  maun  go  wi'  me,"  she  said ; 

"  True  Thomas,  ye  maun  go  wi*  me ; 
And  ye  maun  serve  me  seven  years. 

Thro'  weal  or  woe  as  may  chance  to  be." 

She  mounted  on  her  milk-white  steed  ; 

She*s  ta*en  true  Thomas  up  behind : 
And  aye,  whenever  her  bridle  rung. 

The  steed  flew  swifter  than  the  wind.     . 

O  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on ; 

The  steed  gaed  swifter  than  the  wind ;  . 
Until  they  reached  a  desert  wide. 

And  living  land  was  left  behind. 

*^  Light  down,  light  down,  now,  true  Thomas, 
And  lean  your  head  upon  my  knee ; 

Abide  and  rest  a  little  space. 
And  I  will  shew  you  ferlies  three. 

"  O  sec  ye  not  yon  narrow  road, 
So  thick  beset  with  thorns  and  briers  ? 

That  is  the  path  of  righteousness, 
Though  after  it  but  few  enquires. 

*^  And  see  ye  not  that  braid  braid  road. 

That  lies  across  that  lily  leven  ? 
That  is  the  path  of  wickedness, 

Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  heaven. 


'^  And  see  not  ye  that  bonny  road. 
That  winds  about  the  fernie  brae  ? 

That  is  the  road  to  fair  Elfland, 
Where  thou  and  I  this  night  maun  gae. 


ti 


i» 


But,  Thomas,  ye  maun  hold  your  tongue. 
Whatever  ye  may  hear  or  see ; 
For,  if  you  speak  word  in  Elflyn  land» 
YeMl  ne'er  get  back  to  your  ain  countrie. 

0  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on, 

And  they  waded  through  rivers  aboon  the  knee, 
And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon. 
But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

It  was  mirk  mirk  night,  and  there  was  nae  stem 
light. 

And  they  waded  through  red  blude  to  the  knee; 
For  a*  the  blude  that's  shed  on  earth 

Bins  through  the  springs  o'  that  countrie. 

Syne  they  came  on  to  a  garden  green. 
And  she  pu'd  an  apple  frae  a  tree— ' 

^^  Take  this  for  thy  wages,  true  Thomas ; 
It  will  give  thee  the  tongue  that  can  never  lie."— 

"  My  tongue  is  mine  ain,"  true  Thomas  said ; 
"  A  gudely  gift  ye  wad  gie  to  me ! 

1  neither  dought  to  buy  nor  sell, 

At  fair  or  tryst  where  I  may  be.    ^ 

"  I  dought  neither  speak  to  prince  or  peer, 
^or  ask  of  grace  ^om  fair  ladye." — 

*'  Now  hold  thy  peace ! "  the  lady  said, 
"  For  as  I  say,  so  must  it  be." — 

He  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even  cloth. 
And  a  pair  of  shoes  of  velvet  green ; 

And  till  seven  years  were  gane  and  past, 
True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen. 


APPENDIX 

TO  THE  FIRST  PABT  OF  THOMAS  THE  BHTMEB. 

The  reader  b  here  preteoted,  traok  an  old,  and  onfortanately 
an  imperfect  MS.,  with  the  undoubted  original  of  Thomaa  the 
Bhymer'a  iotrigne  with  the  Qaeen  of  FaSry.  It  wUl  afford  great 
amusement  to  Uioae  who  would  ntudy  the  nature  of  traditional 
poetry,  and  the  changes  efTecled  by  oral  tradition,  to  compan 
this  ancient  romance  with  the  foregoing  ballad.  The  same  inci- 
dents are  narrated,  even  ihe  expression  is  often  the  same ;  yet  the 
poems  are  as  different  in  appearance,  as  if  the  older  tale  had 
been  regularly  and  systemaUcaUy  modemlaed  by  a  poet  of  the 
present  day. 

IneipH  Proph$$ia  Tkamm  4»  EtuUttmm. 

In  a  laod  as  I  wu  lent. 

In  tbe  gryklng  of  tbaday, 

iy  atone  u  I  went. 

In  Dontle  tMukys  me  for  to  play ; 

I  saw  llM  throstyl,  and  the  Jay, 


■  [Himtiy  Bank,  and  the  adjoining  ravine,  called,  from  Imme- 
ttoriai  tradition,  Vu  Rymer't  Glen,  ^trt  oitlmateiy  included  in 
fte  domain  of  Abliotsford.  The  scenery  of  this  glen  forms  the 
ksckgroond  of  Edwin  Landseer's  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
piinlBdtBlSSS.— ED.] 

"  Thai  weirdy  etc— That  desUny  shall  never  frighten  me. 


3  The  traditional  commentary  upon  this  baUad  informs  us,  that 
the  apple  was  the  produce  of  the  fatal  Tree  of  Knowledge,  and 
that  the  garden  was  the  terrestrial  paradise.  The  repugnance  of 
Thomas  to  be  debarred  the  use  of  faliehoodi  when.be  might  find 
it  convenient,  has  4  comic  eCfeet. 
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To  mawct  moTfito  of  ber  long, 
Te  wodirale  Moge  notes  gay. 
That  al  the  wod  about  range. 
In  that  longyng  aa  1  lay, 
Undir  nelhe  a  dern  tre, 
I  WBi  war  of  a  lady  gay. 
Come  rydyng  ooyr  a  fair  le: 
Xogb  I  aald  tltt  to  domyiday, 
With  my  tong  to  wrabbeand  nry, 
Certenly  all  hyr  aray. 
It  beth  neayer  discryayd  tor  me. 
Hyr  palfira  was  dappyll  gray, 
Sycke  on  aay  neoer  none ; 
Aa  the  son  in  aomers  day, 
All  abowte  that  lady  acbooe. 
Hyr  ladel  wu  of  a  rewel  bone, 
A  aemly  tyght  It  waa  to  ae, 
Bry  ht  with  mony  a  precyoni  atone, 
Andoompaiyd  all  vvltb  crapste; 
Stonea  oForyens,  gret  plente. 
Her  hair  aboot  her  hede  It  hang. 
She  rode  oner  the  farnyle, 
A  while  she  blew,  a  while  abe  aong. 
Her  glrtha  of  nobtl  silke  they  were. 
Her  bocala  were  of  beryl  atone, 
Sadyll  and  brydil  war. . . . : 
With  ay  Ik  and  sendel  abont  bedone, 
Hyr  patyrel  was  of  a  pall  r^ne. 
And  hyr  croper  of  the  erase. 
Her  brydn  was  of  gold  fyne, 
On  eoery  syde  foraothe  hang  bdls  thre. 
Her  brydil  reynes    .    .    . 
A  aenly  aytt   .... 
Crop  and  patyrel   .    .   . 
IneTeryJoynt    .    i    .    . 
She  led  thre  grew  boondca  in  a  leash, 
And  ratches  oowpled  by  her  ran ; 
She  bar  an  born  abont  her  halse. 
And  undlr  ber  gyrdll  meoe  Oene. 
Thomas  lay  and  aa    .    .    . 
In  the  bankes  of   ...   • 
Be  sayd  Yonder  Is  Mary  of  Might, 
That  bar  thecblld  that  died  for  me, 
Certes  bot  I  may  speke  with  that  lady  bright, 
Myd  my  hert  will  breke  In  three; 
I  achal  me  bye  with  all  my  might, 
Hyr  to  mete  at  Eldyn  Tre. 
Thomas  ratbly  op  her  raae , 
And  ran  oner  moantayn  bye. 
If  it  be  solbe  tbe  story  says, 
He  met  her  eoyn  at  Eldyn  Tre. 
Thomaa  knelyd  down  on  his  kne 
Dndlr  nelhe  tbe  grenewood  spray. 
And  sayd.  Lovely  lady,  thou  roe  on  me. 
Queen  of  HesTen  u  you  may  well  be. 
But  1  am  a  lady  of  another  countrle, 
If  I  be  pareld  moat  of  prise, 
I  ride  after  the  wild  fee. 
My  ratches  rlnnen  at  my  derys. 
ir  thou  be  pareld  most  of  prise. 
And  rides  a  lady  In  Strang  foly. 
Lovely  lady,  as  tbon  art  wise, 
Gine  you  me  leue  to  llge  ye  by. 
Do  way,  Thomaa,  that  were  foly, 
I  pray  ye,  Thomaa,  late  me  be, 
That  fin  will  fordo  all  my  bewtle. 
LoTdy  ladye,  rewe  on  tae. 
And  ener  more  I  shall  with  ye  dwell. 
Here  my  trowth  1  plyght  to  thee. 
Where  yon  belleoes  in  benln  or  hdl. 
Thomas,  and  yon  myght  lyge  me  by, 
Undlr  nethe  this  grene  wode  spray, 
Thoo  woold  tell  ItiU  hutdy. 
That  thou  had  layn  by  a  lady  gay. 
Lady,  mote  I  lyge  by  tbe, 
Undlr  nethe  tbe  greue  wode  tre, 
For  all  tbe  gold  In  chrystenty. 
Sold  yon  nener  be  wryeiJe  for  dm. 
Man  on  molde  you  will  me  marre. 
And  yet  bot  you  may  baf  your  will, 
1     Trow  yon  well,  Thomas,  you  chenyst  ye  warre ; 
For  all  my  bewtle  wilt  you  spill. 
Down  lyghtyd  that  lady  bryit, 
Undlr  nethe  the  grene  wode  spray, 
And  as  ye  story  ssyth  ftill  ryst, 
Seoyn  tymes  by  her  he  lay. 
She  sayd,  Han,  yon  lyst  tbl  play, 
What  berde  In  booyr  may  dele  with  thee. 


That  marlea  me  all  this  long  day; 

I  pray  ye,  Thomas,  let  me  be. 

Thomas  stode  up  In  the  stede. 

And  behelde  the  lady  gay, 

Ber  beyre  hang  down  about  hyr  hede. 

The  tane  was  blak,  tbe  other  gray, 

Ber  eyn  aemyt  onte  before  wu  gray. 

Her  gay  detbyng  waa  all  away. 

That  be  before  had  aene  in  that  stede 

Hyr  body  as  blow  aa  ony  hede. 

Thomas  sighede,  and  sayd,  Allaa, 

He  tbynfce  this  a  duUfullsyght, 

That  thou  art  fadyd  In  the  face. 

Before  yon  shone  as  son  so  bryit. 

Tak  thy  leue,  Thomas,  at  son  and  mone, 

At  grease,  and  at  euery  tre, 

this  twelmonth  sail  yon  with  me  gone, 

Hedyl  erth  you  aall  not  se. 

Alas,  be  seyd,  M  wo  is  me, 

1  trow  my  dedes  will  werke  me  care, 

Jean,  my  sole  tak  to  ye, 

Whedir  so  eoyr  my  body  sal  fkre. 

She  rode  fUrtb  with  all  her  mytt, 

Undlr  nethe  tbe  deme  lee. 

It  waa  as  derke  aa  at  mldniit. 

And  eoyr  in  water  nnto  the  kne ; 

Through  the  space  of  daya  thre, 

He  horde  but  swowyng  of  a  flode ; 

Thomas  sayd.  Pull  wo  is  me. 

Now  1  spyll  for  fawte  of  fodo ; 

To  a  ganlen  she  lede  him  tyte. 

There  waa  hnyte  in  grete  plente, 

Pcyrea  and  appless  Iher  were  rype. 

The  date  and  the  dameae, 

The  flgge  and  als  fylbert  tre ; 

Tbe  nygbtyngale  bredyng  in  her  neste, 

Tbe  paplgaye  about  gan  lie. 

The  throstylcock  sang  wald  hafe  no  rest. 

He  pressed  to  polle  fruyt  with  his  hand. 

As  man  for  faute  that  was  faynt 

She  seyd,  Thomas,  let  al  stand. 

Or  els  tbe  deoyi  wil  tbe  ataynU 

Scite  seyd,  Thomas,  I  the  hyst. 

To  lay  tbl  hede  upon  my  kne, 

And  thou  shaltsee  fayrer  S)ght, 

Than  enyr  sawe  man  In  their  kintre. 

Sees  thou,  Thomas,  yon  fkyr  way. 

That  lyggs  ouyr  yone  fayr  playn  f 

Tonder  la  the  way  to  heuyn  for  ay. 

Whan  synfOl  sawles  baf  derayed  their  payne. 

Sees  thou,  Thomas,  yon  second  way. 

That  lygges  lawe  undlr  the  ryse? 

Strelght  Is  the  way,  sothly  to  say. 

To  tbe  Joyes  of  paradyce. 

Sees  thou,  Thomas,  yon  thyrd  way, 

That  lygges  ooyr  yone  how  7 

Wide  is  tbe  way,  sotbly  lo  say, 

To  the  brynyng  fyres  of  belle. 

Sees  thou,  Thomas,  yone  fayr  caatell. 

That  standes  ouyr  yone  Mr  hill  ? 

Of  town  and  tower  it  beereth  the  bdle. 

In  mlddell  erth  Is  none  like  theretlll. 

Whan  thou  comyst  in  yone  caatell  gaye, 

I  pray  thee  cortela  man  to  be; 

What  so  any  man  to  you  say, 

Loke  ihu  answer  none  but  aie. 

Hy  lord  is  serryd  at  ycbe  mease. 

With  XXX  knlites  felr  and  fre; 

I  ahall  say  syttyng  on  the  deae, 

I  toko  thy  speche  beyond  the  le. 

Thomas  stode  as  still  as  atone. 

And  behelde  that  ladye  gaye ; 

Than  was  sche  fayr,  and  rycbo  anone. 

And  alao  ryal  on  blr  palfreye. 

The  grcwboondes  had  fylde  Ihalm  cm  the  dero, 

Tbe  raches  coupled,  by  my  fay, 

Sbe  blewe  her  borne  Thomas  to  chore. 

To  tbe  castell  she  went  her  way. 

Tbe  ladye  into  tbe  ball  went, 

Thomas  folowyd  at  her  band ; 

Thar  kept  ber  mony  a  lady  gent. 

With  curtesy  and  lawe. 

Harp  and  fedyl  both  be  fande. 

The  getern  and  tbe  saw  try, 

Lut  and  rybld  ther  gon  gan, 

Thalr  was  al  manor  of  mynstralsy. 

The  most  fertly  that  Thomas  thoght. 

When  bo  com  omyddes  the  flore. 
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Foarif  hfrtM  to  qwrry  wer«  brogbt, 

TiMt  had  ben  betor  both  long  and  store. 

Lymon  lay  lappyng  Mode, 

And  kokai  atandyng  witb  dreayDg  bnyte. 

And  dreasyd  dere  ae  tbai  wer  wod^ 

And  revfdl  wu  Ibair  wonder. 

InygbiM  danayd  by  two  and  Ibre, 

All  tbat  leoa  long  day. 

Ladyei  ibat  were  gret  of  gre, 

Sal  and  nng  of  rych  any. 

Tbomas  Mwe  macb  more  In  tbet  place, 

Tban  1  can  descryve. 

Til  on  a  day,  alas,  alat, 

■y  loTciye  ladye  sayd  to  om, 

Boafc  ye,  Tbomaif  yon  most  agayn, 

Bere  yon  may  no  longer  be : 

By  tben  acme  tbat  yon  were  at  btme, 

1  aal  ye  bryng  to  Eldyn  Tre. 

Tbooiaa  aniwerd  with  beny 

And  laid,  Lowdy  ladje,  lal  me  be. 

For  I  «ay  ye  cerlenly  bere 

Baf  I  be  bot  the  ipara  of  dayei  tbree. 

Selbly,  Tbomaa,  u  I  telle  ye, 

Ton  batb  ben  bare  tbre  yerea. 

And  bere  yon  may  no  longer  be ; 

And  I  aal  tele  ye  a  ikele, 

ToHDorowe  of  belle  ye  toale  ftode 

Amang  oar  folbe  aball cboae  bb  fee; 

For  yoo  art  a  larg  man  and  an  bende, 

Trowe  yoQ  wele  be  will  cbnie  tbee. 

Fore  all  tbe  golde  tbat  may  be. 

Fro  bena  onto  tbe  wordlee  endo. 

Sail  you  not  be  betrayed  by  me. 

And  tbalrfor  mil  yon  ben*  wende. 

Sbe  brogbt  bym  enyo  to  EUyn  Tre, 

•ndlr  neibe  the  grene  wode  ipray. 

In  Bootle  benkei  was  fiyr  to  be, 

Tber  brcddes  syng  both  nyst  and  day. 

FoTB  onyr  yon  montayns  gray, 

Tber  bathe  my  facoa ; 

rare  wele,  Tbomaa,  I  wende  my  way. 


llw  Bin  Qaeen,  after  rMtoring  Thomas  to  earth,  poan  forth  a 
ilring  of  prophrdet,  In  which  we  dlstlngalah  reterenoet  to  the 
evcBb  and  penoiiages  of  the  Scottish  war<  of  Edward  III.  The 
kMtiel  of  Duplin  and  Halidon  are  mentioned,  and  also  Blaclt 
Agaei,  Coanlen  of  Dnnhar.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  poem  in  the 
■nenm  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  another  in  the  oollecllon  in 
fttcrhoroogh,  hot  nnfortimalely  they  are  all  in  an  imperfect 
rtite.  Mr.  Jamieaon,  in  his  curiooa  GoUeciion  of  Scottish  Ballads 
sod  Songs,  has  an  entire  copy  of  ihis  ancient  poem,  with  all  the 
coihiknis.  The  iaeunm  of  the  former  editions  have  heen  supplied 
his  copy. 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 

PART  SECOND. 
ALTBBBD  PBOM  ANCIENT   PBOPBECIBS. 

IW  prophecies,  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  Ercildoune, 
isTe  been  the  principal  means  of  securing  to  him  re- 
membrance *'^  amongst  the  sons  of  his  people."  Tbe 
aotbor  of  Sir  Tristrem  would  long  ago  have  joined, 
in  tbe  vale  of  oblivion,  '  Clerk  of  Tranent,  who 
wrote  ihe  adventure  of  Schir  Gatratn,"  if,  by  good 
bap,  tbe  same  current  of  ideas  respecting  antiquity, 
which  causes  Virgil  to  be  regarded  as  a  magician  by 
the  Lasaroni  of  Naples,  had  not  exalted  the  bard  of 
Erdldoune  to  the  prophetic  character.  Perhaps,  in- 
ileed,  he  himself  affected  it  during  his  life.  We 
know  at  least,  for  certain,  that  a  belief  in  his  super- 
■atoral  knowledge  was  current  soon  after  his  death, 
ftis  prophecies  are  alluded  to  by  Barbour,  by  Win- 
toon,  and  by  Henry  the  Minstrel,  or  Blind  Harry,  as 
he  is  usually  termed.    None  of  these  authors,  how* 


ever,  give  the  words  of  any  of  the  Rhymer*s  vatici- 
nations, but  merely  narrate,  historically,  his  having 
predicted  the  events  of  which  they  speak.  The  ear* 
liest  of  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  him,  whidi  is  now 
extant,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  from  a  MS.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  response  from  Thomas  of  Ercil/- 
doune  to  a  question  from  the  heroic  Countess  of 
March,  renowned  for  the  defence  of  the  castle  of 
Dunbar  against  the  English,  and  termed,  in  the  fa- 
miliar dialect  of  her  time,  Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar. 
This  prophecy  is  remarkable,  in  so  far  as  it  bears 
very  little  resemblance  to  any  verses  published  in  tbe 
printed  copy  of  the  Rhymer's  supposed  prophecies. 
The  verses  are  as  follows  :-- 

**La  ComnUste  ds  Donbar  denumde  a  Thomtu  de  Essedoutu 
quanl  fti  guerre  d'Eteoce  prtmdreit  fyn.  E  yl  I'a  repomndy 
etdyt. 

When  man  is  mad  a  kyng  of  a  capped  man; 

When  man  is  le? ere  oUier  mooes  lliyng  than  his  owen ; 

when  londe  thonys  forest,  ant  forest  is  felde ; 

When  hares  iLendles  o'  the  her'stane ; 

when  Wyt  and  Wille  werrcs  togedere; 

when  moo  makes  stables  of  kyrlies,  and  steles  castels  with  stye ; 

when  Rokeshorooghe  nys  no  burgh  ant  market  is  at  Forwyleye ; 

When  Bamboume  Is  donged  with  dcde  men; 

when  men  ledes  men  in  ropes  to  huyen  and  to  seUen ; 

When  a  quarter  of  whaty  whete  Is  chaonged  for  a  oolt  of  ten 

markes; 
When  pmde  (pride)  prikes  and  pees  is  leyd  in  prisoon ; 
When  a  Scot  ne  me  hym  hude  ase  hare  In  forme  that  the  English 

neshaUhymiyndes 
when  rycht  ant  wronge  astente  the  togedere ; 
When  laddes  weddelh  iovedies : 
When  Scottes  flen  so  Oute,  that,  for  hiote  of  sfaep,  hy  drowneth 

hemselve ; 
When  shal  this  be? 
Noother  in  thine  tyme  ne  in  mine ; 
Ah  comen  ant  gone 
Wilhlnne  twenty  winter  ant  one.*' 

PiHiKiTON's  Poems,  from  Naitlamd*8  MSS.  quoting 
from  BarU  Lib,  2883.  F,  187. 

As  I  have  never  seen  the  MS.  from  which  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton makes  this  extract,  and  as  the  date  of  it  is 
fixed  by  him  (certainly  one  of  the  most  able  antiqua- 
ries of  our  age)  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  H.,  it 
is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  hazard  a  contrary  opi- 
nion. There  can,  however,  I  believe,  be  little  doubt, 
that  these  prophetic  verses  are  a  forgery,  and  not  the 
production  of  our  Thomas  tbe  Rhymer.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  them  of  a  later  date  than  the  reiga 
of  Edward  I.  or  II. 

The  gallant  defence  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  by 
Black  Agnes,  took  place  in  the  year  1837.  The 
Rhymer  died  previous  to  the  year  1299  (see  the  char- 
ter, by  his  son,  in  the  introduction  to  the  foregoing 
ballad).  It  seems,  therefore,  very  improbable,  that 
the  Countess  of  Dunbar  could  ever  have  an  oppoir* 
tunity  of  consulting  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  since  that 
would  infer  tliat  she  was  married,  or  at  least  en- 
gaged in  state  matters,  previous  to  1399;  whereas 
she  is  described  as  a  young,  or  a  middle-aged  woman, 
at  the  period  of  her  being  besieged  in  tbe  fortress, 
which  she  so  well  defended.  If  the  Editor  might 
indulge  a  conjecture,  he  would  suppose,  that  thepxdr 
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pbecy  was  contrived  for  the  eocouragement  of  the 
English  invaders,  during  the  Scottish  wars;  and  that 
the  names  of  the  Countess  of  Dunbar,  and  of  Tho- 
mas of  Ercildoune,  were  used  for  the  greater  credit 
of  the  forgery.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  it 
seems  likely  to  have  been  composed  after  the  siege 
of  Dunbar,  which  had  made  the  name  of  the  Coun- 
tess well  known,  and  consequently  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  prophecy 
is  to  aver,  that  there  shall  be  no  end  of  .the  Scottish 
war  (concerning  which  the  question  was  proposed), 
till  a  final  conquest  of  the  country  by  England,  at- 
tended by  all  the  usual  severities  of  war.  '^  When 
the  cultivated  country  shall  become  forest,"  says  the 
prophecy; — ^'when  the  wild  animals  shall  inhabit 
the  abode  of  men  ;^when  Scots  shall  not  be  able  to 
escape  the  English,  should  they  crouch  as  hares  in 
their  form  "—all  these  denjmciations  seem  to  refer 
to  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  upon  whose  victories  the 
prediction  was  probably  founded.  The  mention  of 
the  exchange  betwiit  a  colt  worth  ten  marks,  and  a 
quarter  of  "  whaty  [indifferent]  wheat,"  seems  to  al- 
lude to  the  dreadful  famine,  about  the  year  1388. 
The  independence  of  Scotland  was,  however,  as  im- 
pregnable to  the  mines  of  superstition,  as  to  the  steel 
of  our  more  powerful  and  more  wealthy  neighbours. 
The  war  of  Scotland  is,  thank  God,  at  an  end ;  but 
it  is  ended  without  her  people  having  either  crouched 
like  hares  in  their  form,  or  being  drowned  in  their 
flight,  '^for  faute  of  ships," — ^thank  God  for  that 
too.— llie  prophecy,  quoted  page  251,  is  probably  of 
the  same  date,  and  intended  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  minute  search  of  the  records  of  the  time  would, 
probably,  throw  additional  light  upon  the  allusions 
contained  in  these  ancient  legends.  Among  various 
rhymes  of  prophetic  import,  which  are  at  this  day 
current  amongst  the  people  of  Teviotdale,  is  one, 
supposed  to  be  pronounced  by  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
presaging  the  destruction  of  his  habitation  and  fa- 
mily : 

**Tbe  hare  sail  kiUle  [fiUer]  oo  my  hearth  sUne, 
And  Uiere  wUI  neyer  be  a- Laird  Learmont  agaiQ.** 

The  first  of  these  lines  is  obviously  borrowed  from 
that  in  the  MS.  of  the  Harl.  Library. — "  When  hares 
kendles  o'  the  her*stane  " — an  emphatic  image  of  de- 
solation. It  is  also  inaccurately  quoted  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Waldhave,  published  by  Andro  Hart,  1613 : 


>  *'  The  muscle  is  a  sqoare  figure  like  a  lozenge^  but  il  is  always 
voided  of  the  fUld.  They  are  carried  as  principal  figures  by  the 
name  of  Learmont.  Learmout  of  Barlstoun.  in  the  Uerss,  carried 
or  OD  a  bend  azure  three  musctes ;  of  which  family  was  Sir  Tho- 
mas Learmont,  who  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Thomas  the 
Bhymer,  because  he  wrote  his  prophecies  in  rhime.  This  pro- 
phetick  herauld  U?ed  in  Uie  days  oT  King  Alexander  the  Third, 
and  prophesied  of  his  death,  and  of  many  other  remarliable  oc- 
currences; particularly  of  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England, 
which  was  not  accomplished  nntil  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth, 
some  hundred  years  afler  it  was  foretold  by  (his  genUeman,  whase 
prophecies  arc  much  esteemed  by  many  of  Uie  vulgar  even  at  this 
day.  1  was  promised  by  a  fHend  a  sight  of  his  prophecies,  of 
which  there  is  everywhere  to  be  had  an  epitome,  which,  I  suppose, 


"  This  is  a  true  talking  that  Thomas  of  tells, 
The  hare  sbaU  hirple  on  the  hard  [hearth]  stane.** 

Spottiswoode,  an  honest,  but  credulous  historian, 
seems  to  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  authenticity 
of  the  prophetic  wares,  vended  in  the  name  of  Tho- 
mas of  Ercildoune.  '•*•  The  prophecies,  yet  extant  in 
Scottish  rhymes,  whereupon  he  was  commonly  called 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  may  justly  be  admired;  having 
foretold,  so  many  ages  before,  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  the  ninth  degree  of  the  Bruce*s  blood, 
with  the  succession  of  Bruce  himself  to  the  crown, 
being  yet  a  child,  and  other  divers  particulars,  which 
the  event  hath  ratified  and  make  good.  Boethius,  in 
his  story,  relateth  his  prediction  of  King  Alexander's 
death,  and  that  he  did  foretel  the  same  to  the  Earl  of 
March,  the  day  before  it  fell  out;  saying,  ^That  be- 
fore the  next  day  at  noon,  such  a  tempest  should 
blow,  as  Scotland  had  not  felt  for  many  years  be- 
fore.' The  next  morning,  the  day  being  clear,  and 
no  change  appearing  in  the  air,  the  nobleman  did 
challenge  Thomas  of  his  saying,  calling  him  an  im- 
postor. He  replied,  that  noon  was  not  yet  passed. 
About  which  time  a  post  came  to  advertise  tlie  earl 
of  the  king  his  sudden  death.  '•  Then,'  said  Thomas, 
^  this  is  the  tempest  I  foretold ;  and  so  it  shall  prove 
to  Scotland.'  Whence,  or  bow,  he  had  this  know- 
ledge, can  hardly  be  affirmed ;  but  sure  it  is,  that  he 
did  divine  and  answer  truly  of  many  things  to  come." 
—Spottiswoode,  p.  47.  Besides  that  notable 
voucher,  Master  Hector  Boece,  the  good  archbishop 
might,  had  he  been  so  minded,  have  referred  to  For- 
dun  for  the  prophecy  of  King  Alexander's  death. 
That  historian  calls  our  bard  ^'•ruralis  tile  vales" — 
FoBDUN,  lib.  X.  cap.  40. 

What  Spottiswoode  calls  *'  the  prophecies  extant 
in  Scottish  rhyme,"  are  the  metrical  productions 
ascribed  to  the  seer  of  Ercildoune,  which,  with  many 
other  compositions  of  the  same  nature,  bearing  the 
names  of  Bede,  Merlin,  Gildas,  and  other  approved 
soothsayers,  are  contained  in  one  small  volume,  pub- 
lished by  Andro  Hart,  at  Edinburgh,  1615.  Nisbet 
the  herald  (who  claims  the  prophet  of  Ercildoune  as 
a  brother-professor  of  his  art,  founding  upon  the  va- 
rious allegorical  and  emblematical  allusions  to  he- 
raldry) intimates  the  existence  of  some  earlier  copy 
of  his  prophecies  than  that  of  Andro  Hart,  which, 
however,  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  seen.>  The 
late  excellent  Lord  Hailes  made  these  compositions 


is  erroneous,  and  differs  In  many  things  from  (he  original.  It  bar- 
ing been  oft  reprinted  by  some  onsliiirtii  persons.  Thus  many 
(hiDgs  are  amissing  in  the  small  l)Ook  which  are  to  he  met  with 
hi  Ihe  original,  particularly  these  two  lines  concerning  his  oeigb- 
bour,  Bemeraide  .*— 

^Tyde  whit  may  betide, 
Bolg  shall  ha  laird  of  Bemenlde.* 

And  indeed  his  prophecies  concerning  that  ancient  family  have 
hitherto  been  true ;  for,  since  that  lime  to  ibis  day,  the  Baigs  hare 
been  lairds  of  that  place.  They  carrie.  Azure  a  salUer  cantoned 
with  two  stars  hi  chief  and  in  base  argent,  u  many  crescents  in 
Ihe  flanques  or;  and  for  crest  a  rock  proper,  with  this  motto, 
taJUa  from  Uie  above-written  rhyme—*  Tide  Whit  may.*"— Mubr 
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llie  snigect  of  a  dissertation,  published  In  his  Jle- 
VMrftt  en  (he  History  of  Scotland,    His  attention  is 
chiefly  directed  to  the  celebrated  prophecy  of  our  bard, 
mentioned  by  Bishop  Spottiswoode,  bearing,  that  the 
eroms  of  England  and  Scotland  should  be  united  in 
the  person  of  a  King,  son*  of  a  French  Queen,  and 
related  to  Bruce  in  the  ninth  degree.    Lord  Hailes 
plaioJy  proves,  that  this  prophecy  is  perverted  from 
its  original  purpose,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the  suc- 
cession of  James  VI.    The  groundwork  of  the  forgery 
is  to  be  found  in  the  prophecies  of  Berlington,  con- 
in  the  same  collection,  and  runs  thus : 


"OTBriice'i  left  side  tliall  tpriog  out  a  leafe, 

AM  neere  as  the  ninth  decree ; 

And  dial!  be  fleemed  of  Taire  ScoUand, 

la  France  farre  beyond  ibe  sea. 

And  thco  shiH  come  again  rydfng, 

Wiib  efes  that  many  men  may  see. 

At  Aberladie  be  shall  light. 

With  hempen  belleres  and  hone  of  tre. 

Boverer  it  happen  for  to  fail, 
The  tyon  »hall  be  lord  of  all ; 
The  French  Qoen  shall  bearre  the  sonne, 
shall  rule  all  Britalnne  to  the  sea ; 
Ane  from  the  Brnce*s  blood  shal  come  also, 
as  Ibe  ninth  degree. 


Tet  f\a\  there  come  a  keene  knight  over  the  salt  sea, 
A  keene  man  of  conrage  and  bold  man  of  armes; 
A  dnkc's  son  doivMed  [<.  e.  dubbed  ],  a  bom  man  in  Fraaoei 
That  shall  oar  mirths  augment,  and  mend  all  our  barmes; 

After  the  dale  of  our  Lord  ISIS,  and  thrice  three  thcreafier  ; 

Df  htcfa  frhall  hrooke  all  (he  broad  Isle  to  himself. 

Between  f  3  and  thrice  three  the  threip  shall  be  ended. 

The  Saxons  shall  Dever  recover  after.** 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  this  prophecy  was 
intended  to  excite  the  confidence  of  the  Scottish  nation 
in  the  Duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  Scotland,  who  ar- 
lived  from  France  in  1515,  two  years  after  the  death 
of  James  IV.  in  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden.  The  Re- 
^t  was  descended  of  Bruce  by  tlie  left,  t.  e.  by  the 
female  side,  within  the  ninth  degree.  His  mother 
was  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Boulogne,  his  father 
banished  from  his  country — '^  fleemit  of  fair  Scot- 
land.'* His  arrival  must  necessarily  be  by  sea,  and 
bis  landing  was  expected  at  Aberlady,  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  He  was  a  duke's  son,  dubbed  knight ;  and 
nine  years,  from  1513,  are  allowed  him,  by  the  pre- 
tended prophet,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  salva- 
tion of  his  country,  and  the  exaltation  of  Scotland 
over  her  sister  and  rival.  All  this  was  a  pious  fraud, 
to  exdte  the  confidence  and  spirit  of  the  country. 

The  prophecy,  put  in  the  name  of  our  Thomas  the 


Rhymer,  as  it  stands  in  Hart's  book,  refers  to  a  later 
period.  The  narrator  meets  the  Rhymer  upon  a  land 
beside  a  lee,  who  shows  him  many  emblematical  vi- 
sions, described  in  no  mean  strain  of  poetry.  They 
chiefly  relate  to  the  fields  of  Flodden  and  Pinkie,  to 
tlie  national  distress  which  followed  these  defeats, 
and  to  future  halcyon  days,  which  are  promised  to 
Scotland.  One  quotation  or  two  will  be  sufficient  to 
establish  this  fully : — 

"  Our  Scottish  King  sal  come  fol  keene. 

The  red  lyon  beanth  he, 

A  feddered  arrow  sharp,  I  ween, 

shall  malce  him  winke  and  warre  to  see. 

Out  of  the  field  he  shall  be  led. 

When  he  is  bindic  and  woe  for  blood ; 

Tet  to  his  men  shall  be  say, 

*  For  God's  love  turn  you  againe, 

And  give  yon  sulherne  folk  a  frcy ! 

Why  should  1  lose  the  right  Is  mine? 

Uy  dale  is  not  to  die  this  day.*  ** 

Who  can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  this  refers  to 
the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  to  the  popular  reports  con- 
cerning the  doubtful  fate  of  James  IV.?  Allusion  is 
immediately  afterwards  made  to  the  death  of  George 
Douglas,  heir  apparent  of  Angus,  who  fought  and  fell 
with  his  sovereign : — 

"The  steriies  three  ibat  day  shall  die, 
That  bears  the  harte  in  silver  sheen." 

The  well-known  arms  of  the  Douglas  family  are  the 
heart  and  three  stars.  In  another  place,  the  battle 
of  Pinkie  is  expressly  mentioned  by  name  : — 

**At  Pinken  Cluch  there  shall  be  fpilt 
Much  gentle  blood  that  day ; 
There  Ahall  the  bear  lose  the  guilt, 
And  the  eagill  bear  It  away.'* 

To  the  end  of  all  this  allegorical  and  mystical  rhap- 
sody, is  interpolated,  in  the  later  edition  by  Andro 
Hart,  a  new  edition  of  Berlington's  verses,  before 
quoted,  altered  and  manufactured,  so  as  to  bear  re- 
ference to  the  accession  of  James  VI.,  which  had  just 
then  taken  place.  The  insertion  is  made  with  a  pecu- 
liar degree  of  awkwardness,  betwixt  a  question,  put 
by  the  narrator,  concerning  the  name  and  abode  of 
the  person  who  showed  him  these  strange  matters, 
and  the  answer  of  the  prophet  to  that  question  : — 

*'  Then  to  the  Beime  could  I  say. 
Where  dwells  Ihou,  or  in  what  countrie? 
[Or  who  shall  rule  ihe  Isle  of  Britane, 
From  the  north  to  the  south  sey  ? 
A  French  queene  shall  bear  the  sonne, 
Shall  rule  all  Brllaine  to  the  sea ; 
Which  of  the  Brace's  blood  shall  come, 


on  Marks  of  Cadency ^  p.  I5S.  He  adds.  **  Ihat  Thomas*  mean- 
ing may  be  understood  by  heralds  when  he  speaks  of  kingdoms 
whose  insignia  seldom  vary,  but  that  indlTldual  families  cannot 
be  discovered,  either  because  they  hate  altered  their  bearings,  or 
beeaoie  ibey  are  pointed  out  by  their  crests  and  exterior  oma- 
■ents.  which  are  cfaaoged  at  Uie  pleasure  of  the  bearer."  Mr. 
Habet.  however,  comforts  himself  for  ibis  obscurity,  by  reflect- 
ing, that  **wemay  certainly  conclude,  from  his  writings,  that 
heraokhy  was  in  good  esteem  in  his  days,  and  well  known  to  the 
*— /AfU  p.  leo.    It  may  be  added,  that  the  pobticatioa  of 


predictions,  either  printed  or  hieroglyphical.  in  which  noble  fa- 
milies were  pointed  out  by  their  armorial  bearings,  was,  in  the- 
Ume  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  extremely  common ;  and  the  Influence 
of  such  predictions  on  the  minds  of  the  coronion  people  was  sa 
great  as  to  occasion  a  prohibition,  by  statute,  of  prophecy  by  re« 
ference  to  heraldic  emblems.  Lord  Henry  Howard  also  (after- 
wards Eari  of  Northampton)  directs  agamst  this  pracUce  much  ol^' 
the  reasoning  in  his  learned  treatise,  enUUed,  **  A  Defensatioii 
agafaist  Uie  Poyaon  of  pretended  Prophecies/* 
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As  neere  as  tbe  nint  degree  t 
1  fralned  fast  what  was  his  name. 
Where  that  he  came,  from  what  country.] 
In  Erslin^toiin  I  dwell  at  hame, 
Thomas ^Bymour  men  cats  me." 

There  is  surely  no  one,  who  will  not  conclude, 
with  Lord  Hailes,  that  the  eight  lines,  enclosed  in 
brackets,  are  a  clumsy  interpolation,  borrowed  from 
Berlington,  with  such  alterations  as  might  render  the 
supposed  prophecy  applicable  to  the  union  of  the 
crowns. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper 
briefly  to  notice  the  scope  of  some  of  the  other  predic- 
tions in  Hart*s  Collection.  As  the  prophecy  of  Ber- 
lington  was  intended  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  na- 
tion, during  the  regency  of  Albany,  so  those  of  Sybilla 
and  Eltraine  refer  to  that  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Chatelherault,  during  the  minority  of 
Mary,  a  period  of  similar  calamity.  This  is  obvious 
from  the  following  verses  : — 

"  Take  a  thousand  In  calculation. 
And  tbe  longest  of  the  lyon« 
Four  crescents  under  one  crowne. 
With  Saint  Andrew's  croce  thrlse, 
Then  threescore  and  ihrlse  three  s 
Take  tent  to  JUerling  truely, 
Then  fthall  the  wars  ended  be, 
And  never  again  riie. 
In  that  yere  there  shall  a  king, 
A  duke,  and  no  crowned  king  t 
Becaus  the  prince  shaU  be  yong» 
And  lender  of  yeares.'* 

The  date,  above  hinted  at,  seems  to  be  1549,  when 
the  Scottish  Regent,  by  means  of  some  succours  de- 
rived from  France,  was  endeavouring  to  repair  the 
consequences  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie.  Allu- 
sion is  made  to  the  supply  given  to  the  *^  Moldwarte 
[England]  by  the  fained  hart,"  (the  Earl  of  Angus,) 
The  Regent  is  described  by  his  bearing  the  antelope; 
large  supplies  are  promised  from  France,  and  com- 
plete conquest  predicted  to  Scotland  and  her  allies. 
Thus  was  the  same  hackneyed  stratagem  repeated, 
whenever  the  interest  of  the  rulers  appeared  to  stand 
in  need  of  it.  The  Regent  was  not,  indeed,  till  after 
this  period,  created  Duke  of  Chatelherault ;  but  that 
honour  was  the  object  of  his  hopes  and  expectations. 

The  name  of  our  renowned  soothsayer  is  liberally 
used  as  an  authority,  throughout  all  the  prophecies 
published  by  Andro  Hart.  Besides  those  expressly 
put  in  his  name,  Gildas,  another  assumed  personage, 
is  supposed  to  derive  his  knowledge  from  him ;  for 
be  concludes  thus : — 

**Tme  Thomas  me  told  in  a  troublesome  ttme, 
In  a  henrest  mom  at  Eldoun  hills.** 

Th6  propheqf  ofcUdas, 

In  the  prophecy  of  Berlington,  already  quoted,  we 
are  told, 

'^Marrellous  Merlin,  that  many  men  of  tells, 
And  Thomas's  sayings  comes  all  at  once.** 

While  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  these  prophecies, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  call  the  attention  of  antiqua- 


ries to  Merdwynn  Wyllt,  or  Merlin  the  Wild,  in 
whose  name,  and  by  no  means  in  that  of  Ambrose 
Merlin,  the  friend  of  Arthur,  the  Scottish  prophecies 
are  issued  ?  That  this  personage  resided  at  Drum* 
melziar,  and  roamed,  like  a  second  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  woods  of  Tweeddale,  in  remorse  for  the  death  of 
his  nephew,  we  learn  from  Fordun.  In  the  Scotichro* 
nican,  lib.  3,  cap.  31,  is  an  account  of  an  interview 
betwixt  St.  Kentigern  and  Merlin,  then  in  this  dis- 
tracted and  miserable  state.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Lailoken,  from  his  mode  of  life.  On  being  com- 
manded by  the  saint  to  give  an  account  of  himself, 
he  says,  that  the  penance  which  he  performs  was 
imposed  on  him  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  during  a 
bloody  contest  betwixt  Lidel  and  Carwanolow,  of 
which  battle  he  had  been  the  cause.  According  to 
his  own  prediction,  he  perished  at  once  by  wood, 
earth,  and  water ;  for,  being  pursued  with  stones  by 
the  rustics,  he  fell  from  a  rock  into  the  river  Tweed, 
and  was  transGxed  by  a  sharp  stake,  fixed  there  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  a  fishing-net  :— 

<*Snde  perfossus,  lapide  percussus,  et  unda, 
Hcc  tria  Merlinnm  fertur  inire  necem. 
Sicqne  ruit,  roersusque  fnit  lignoque  prehensas, 
Et  fecit  Tatem  per  tema  pericuia  Terum.** 

But,  in  a  metrical  history  of  Merlin  of  Caledonia, 
compiled  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  from  tbe  tradi- 
tions of  the  Welsh  bards,  this  mode  of  death  is  at- 
tributed to  a  page,  whom  Merlin^s  sister,  desirous  to 
convict  the  prophet  of  falsehood,  because  he  had  be- 
trayed her  intrigues,  introduced  to  him,  under  three 
various  disguises,  enquiring  each  time  in  what  man- 
ner the  person  should  die.  To  the  first  demand 
Merlin  answered,  the  party  should  perish  by  a  fall 
from  a  rock  ;  to  the  second,  that  he  should  die  by  a 
tree ;  and  to  the  third,  that  he  should  be  drowned. 
The  youth  perished,  while  hunting,  in  the  niode  im- 
puted by  Fordun  to  Merlin  himself. 

Fordun,  contrary  to  the  French  authorities,  con- 
founds this  person  with  the  Merlin  of  Arthur ;  but 
concludes  by  informing  us,  that  many  believed  him 
to  be  a  different  person.  Tbe  grave  of  Merlin  is 
pointed  out  at  Drummelziar,  in  Tweeddale,  beneath 
an  aged  thorn  tree.  On  the  east-side  of  the  charcb- 
yard,  the  brook,  called  Pausayl,  falls  into  the  Tweed ; 
and  the  following  prophecy  is  said  to  have  been  cur- 
rent concerning  their  union  : — 

"  when  Tweed  and  Pausayl  Join  at  Merlin's  grave, 
ScoUand  and  England  shall  one  monarch  have." 

On  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  James  VI.  tbe 
Tweed  accordingly  overflowed,  and  joined  the  Pausayl 
at  the  prophet's  grave. — Pennygdik's  Hislory  of 
Tweeddale,  p.  26.  These  circumstances  would  seem 
to  infer  a  communication  betwixt  tbe  south-west  of 
Scotland  and  Wales,  of  a  nature  peculiarly  intimate; 
for  I  presume  that  Merlin  would  retain  sense  enough 
to  choose  for  the  scene  of  his  wanderings,  a  country 
having  a  language  and  manners  similar  to  his  own. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  memory  of  Merlin  Sylvester, 
or  the  Wild,  was  fresh  among  the  Scots  during  the 
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reign  of  James  V.  Waldhave,'  under  whose  name  a 
set  of  prophecies  was  published,  describes  himself  as 
lying  upon  Lomond  I^w ;  he  hears  a  voice,  which 
bids  him  stand  to  his  defence ;  he  looks  around,  and 
beholds  a  flock  of  hares  and  foxes '  pursued  over  the 
mountain  by  a  savage  figure,  to  whom  he  can  hardly 
give  the  name  of  man.  At  the  sight  of  Waldhave, 
the  apparition  leaves  the  objects  of  his  pursuit,  and 
assaults  him  with  a  club.  Waldhave  defends  him- 
self with  his  sword,  throws  the  savage  to  the  earth, 
and  refuses  to  let  him  arise  till  he  swear,  by  the  law 
and  lead  he  lives  upon,  '^  to  do  him  no  harm."  This 
done,  be  permits  him  to  arise,  and  marvels  at  bis 
strange  appearance : — 

*< Be  was  formed  like  a  freike  [man]  all  bis  four  qaarters ; 
And  then  his  cbin  and  bis  race  baired  so  thick, 
WlUi  baire  growing  so  grime,  fearful  to  see.** 

He  answers  briefly  to  Waldbave*s  enquiry  con- 
cerning his  name  and  nature,  that  he  ^*  drees  his 
weird,"  t.  e.  does  penance  in  that  wood;  and,  having 
hinted  that  questions  as  to  his  own  state  are  offen- 
sive, he  pours  forth  an  obscure  rhapsody  concerning 
foturity,  and  concludes, 

*'  Go  musing  upon  Merlin  if  thon  wilt : 
For  I  mean  no  more,  man,  at  Uiis  Ume.** 

This  is  exactly  similar  to  the  meeting  betwixt 
Merlin  and  Kentigern  in  Fordun.  These  prophecies 
of  Merlin  seem  to  have  been  in  request  in  the  mino- 
rity of  James  V. ;  for,  among  the  amusements  with 
which  Sir  David  Lindsay  diverted  that  prince  during 
his  infancy,  are, 

**Tbe  propbecies  of  Rymer,  Bede,  and  Merlin.** 

sir  Datid  Lirmat's  EfHstle  to  the  King. 

And  we  find,  in  Waldhave,  at  least  one  allusion  to 
the  very  ancient  prophecy,  addressed  to  the  Countess 
of  Dunbar ; — 

*«  This  is  a  troe  token  ibat  Thomas  of  tells 

When  a  ladde  with  a  ladye  shaU  go  over  Uie  fields.** 


The  original  stands  thus  : — 

"When  laddes  weddeUi  lofedies.** 

Another  prophecy  of  Merlin  seems  to  have  been 
current  about  the  time  of  the  regent  Morton's  execu- 
tion. When  that  nobleman  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  his  accuser.  Captain  James  Stewart,  newly 
created  £arl  of  Arran,  to  be  conducted  to  his  trial  at 
Edinburgh,  Spottiswoode  says,  that  he  asked,  ^^  ^  Who 
was  Earl  of  Arran  ?'  and  being  answered  that  Captain 
James  was  the  roan,  after  a  short  pause,  he  said, 
'And  is  it  so?  I  know  then  what  I  may  look  for ! ' 
meaning,  as  was  thought,  that  the  old  prophecy  of 
the  'Falling  of  the  heart ^  by  the  mouth  of  Arran,' 
should  then  be  fulfilled.  Whether  this  was  his  mind 
or  not,  it  is  not  known ;  but  some  spared  not,  at  the 
time  when  the  Hamiltons  were  banished,  in  which 
business  he  was  held  too  earnest,  to  say,  that,  he 
stood  in  fear  of  that  prediction,  and  went  tiiat  course 
only  to  disappoint  it.  But  if  so  it  was,  he  did  find 
himself  now  deluded ;  for  he  fell  by  the  mouth  of 
another  Arran  than  be  imagined." — Spottiswoode, 
p.  313.  The  fatal  words  alluded  to  seem  to  be  these 
in  the  prophecy  of  Merlin  : — 

'*  In  the  monibe  of  Arrane  a  seleooth  shall  fall. 
Two  bloodie  hearts  shall  he  taken  with  a  false  tralne* 
And  derfly  dung  down  without  any  dome.*' 

To  return  from  these  desultory  remarks,  into  which 
I  have  been  led  by  the  celebrated  name  of  Merlin, 
the  style  of  all  these  prophecies,  published  by  Hart, 
is  very  much  the  same.  The  measure  is  alliterative, 
and  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Pierce  Plowman's 
Visions ;  a  circumstance  which  might  entitle  tis  to 
ascribe  to  some  of  them  an  earlier  date  than  the  reign 
of  James  V.,  did  we  not  know  that  Sir  Galloran  of 
Galloway,  and  Gawaine  and  Gologras,  two  romances 
rendered  almost  unintelligible  by  the  extremity  of 
affected  alliteration,  are  perhaps  not  prior  to  that 
period.  Indeed,  although  we  may  allow,  that,  during 
much  earlier  times,  prophecies,  under  the  names  of 


*  I  do  not  know  whether  the  person  here  meant  he  Waldhate, 
an  abbot  of  Melrose,  who  died  in  the  odoar  of  sanctity,  about 
4IM. 

•  Tbe  strange  oeenpation,  in  which  Waldhave  beholds  Merlin 
oigaged,  derhres  some  Ulustratioo  fh>m  a  cnrioos  passage  in  Geof- 
frey of  Monmooih*s  life  of  Merlhi,  above  quoted.  The  poem,  after 
narratiog  that  the  prophet  bad  fled  to  (be  forest  in  a  state  of  dls- 
InctioD,  proceeds  to  mention,  that,  looking  upon  the  stars  one 
deaff  eYeoing.  he  discerned  from  bis  astrological  knowledge,  that 
Us  wife,  Goendolen.  had  resolTed,  upon  tbe  next  morning,  to  take 
another  hosband.  As  be  had  presaged  to  her  thai  Ihii  would  hap- 
pen^ind  had  promised  her  a  nuptial  gift  (cautioning  her,  however, 
lo  keep  the  bridegroom  out  of  his  sight,)  he  now  resolved  lo  make 
gDod  Us  word.  Aecordingly,  he  collected  all  the  stags  and  lesier 
pme  in  his  neighbonrbood;  and,  having  seated  himself  upon  a 

c,  drove  the  herd  before  him  to  (he  capital  of  Cumberland, 
Goendolen  resided.  But  her  lover's  curiosity  leading  him 
to  tatopect  too  nearly  this  extraordinary  cavalcade,  Merlin's  rage 
was  awakened,  and  be  slew  him  wilh  (be  stroke  of  an  anUer  of 
ihe  stag.    The  original  runs  thus  t— 

**  DIserat :  cC  sHtu  et  nltus  circDlt  omnes, 
CsrvMimiqiM  srescf  agmeo  colifgll  in  unom. 
El  dsaas,  apresiqas  iIdiqI  ;  esnroqae  rcsedlt, 


Bt  TsnlsBts  die,  eMnpellent  sgmloa  pns  se, 
Fettioans  vadlt  quo  nablt  Guendolcna. 
Poalquam  venlt  eo,  patleoler  Ipae  cocftlt 
Gervoa  ante  forat,  proclamaof, '  Gaend<dcna, 
Gaendolcna,  Tenl,  te  talla  moocra  apecuot/ 
Ocluf  ergo  venil  subrtdena  Gueodolana, 
Gettarlqoe  vlmm  cerro  mlratar,  et  lllam 
Sic  parere  f  Iro,  lantuin  quoqqe  poaae  fcramm 
DDirl  nomemm  qaas  pras  se  aolua  agetiat, 
Stcttt  pactor  ovea,  quat  docere  aaevlt  ad  berbaa. 
Stabat  ab  exceUa  sponsoa  apeclando  feoeatra. 
In  aotlo  miraoa  equltem,  rUomque  movebaL 
Aat  abl  vldtt  eum  vaiea,  aolmoqoe  qaU  enel 
Callalt,  czlempio  dlTuiiit  cornua  cervo 
Quo  geslabatnr,  f  Ibrataque  Jccll  fn  lllom, 
Bt  caput  llltna  peoltas  contritit,  eamqoo 
Aeddldtl  eianlmcm,  vllamque  fugavlt  In  aarai ; 
ocfus  Inde  luom,  taloram  verbere,  cervum 
Dimigleaa  egil,  sllvaaque  redlre  puravIL** 

For  a  persuai  of  this  curious  poem,  accurately  copied  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  nearly  coeval  with  the  author,  I  was 
indebted  to  my  learned  friend,  tbe  late  Mr.  Ritson.  There  is  an 
excellent  parapbraie  of  it  in  the  curious  and  entertaining  specl' 
mens  of  Early  English  Aomotiees,  published  by  Mr.  Bills. 

3  Tbe  heart  was  tbe  cog  uiiance  of  Morton. 
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those  celebrated  soothsayers,  have  been  current  in 
Scotland,  yet  those  published  by  Hart  ha?e  obviously 
been  so  often  vamped  and  re-vamped,  to  serve  the 
political  purposes  of  different  periods,  that  it  may  be 
shrewdly  suspected,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  John 
€utler's  transmigrated  stockings,  very  little  of  the 
original  materials  now  remains.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  indulging  my  readers  with  the  publisher's  title 
to  the  last  prophecy,  as  it  contains  certain  curious 
information  concerning  the  Queen  of  Sbeba,  who  is 
identified  with  the  Gumsean  Sibyl :  *'Here  folio weth 
a  prophecie,  pronounced  by  a  noble  queene  and  ma- 
tron, called  Sybilla,  Regina  Austri,  that  came  to 
Solomon.  Through  the  which  she  compiled  four 
bookes,  at  the  instance  of  the  said  King  Sol,  and 
others  divers  :  and  the  fourth  book  was  directed  to  a 
noble  king,  called  Baldwine,  King  of  the  broad  isle 
of  Britain ;  in  the  which  she  maketh  mention  of  two 
noble  princes  and  emperours,  the  which  is  called 
Leones.  How  these  two  shall  subdue  and  overcome 
all  earthlie  princes  to  their  diademe  and  crowne,  and 
also  be  glorified  and  crowned  in  the  heaven  among 
saints.  The  first  of  these  two  is  Constautinus 
Magnus;  that  was  Leprosus.  the  son  of  Saint  Helena, 
that  found  the  croce.  The  second  is  the  sixt  king  of 
the  name  of  Steward  of  Scotland,  the  which  is  our 
most  noble  king."  With  such  editors  and  commen- 
tators, what  wonder  thsft  the  text  became  unintelli- 
gible, even  beyond  the  usual  oracular  obscurity  of 
prediction? 

If  there  still  remain,  therefore,  among  these  pre- 
dictions, any  verses  having  a  claim  to  real  antiquity, 
it  seems  now  impossible  to  discover  them  from  those 
which  are  comparatively  moderu.  Nevertheless,  as 
there  are  to  be  found,  in  these  compositions,  some 
uncommonly  wild  and  masculine  expressions,  the 
Editor  has  been  induced  to  throw  a  few  passages 
together,  into  the  sort  of  ballad  to  which  this  dis- 
quisition is  prefixed.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  no 
difficult  matter  for  him,  by  a  judicious  selection,  to 
have  excited,  in  favour  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  a 
share  of  the  admiration  bestowed  by  sundry  wise  per- 
sons upon  Mass  Robert  Fleming.  ■    For  example : — 

'*BDt  then  the  lilye  ihal  be  loosed  when  tbef  lent  think ; 
Then  clear  king**  blood  shal  qaake  for  fear  of  death  i 
For  churls  shal  chop  off  heads  of  their  chief  bdms, 
And  carfe  of  the  crowns  that  Christ  hath  appointed. 


Thereafter,  on  erery  side,  sorrow  shal  arise ; 
The  barges  of  clear  barons  down  shal  be  sunken ; 
Seculars  shall  sit  In  spiritual  seats, 
Ooeupying  offices  anointed  as  they  were.** 

Taking  the  lily  for  the  emblem  of  France,  can 
there  be  a  more  plain  prophecy  of  the  murder  of  her 
monarch,  the  destruction  of  her  nobility,  and  the  de- 
solation of  her  hierarchy? 

But,  without  looking  farther  into  the  signs  of  the 


times,  the  Editor,  though  the  least  of  all  the  pnn 
phets,  cannot  help  thinking,  that  every  true  Briton 
will  approve  'of  his  application  of  the  last  prophecy 
quoted  in  the  ballad. 

Hart*s  collection  of  prophecies  was  frequently  re- 
printed during  the  last  century,  probably  to  favour 
the  pretensions  of  the  unfortunate  family  of  Stuart. 
For  the  prophetic  renown  of  Gildas  and  Bede,  see 
Fordun,  lib.  3. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Thomas's  predictions, 
it  may  be  noticed,  that  sundry  rhymes,  passing  for 
his  prophetic  effusions,  are  still  current  among  the 
vulgar.  Thus,  he  is  said  to  have  prophesied  of  the 
very  ancient  family  of  Haig  of  Bemerside, 

**Befide,  betide,  whate'er  betide, 
Halg  shall  be  Haig  of  Bemenlde.*' 

The  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor  of  Be- 
merside had  twelve  daughters,  before  his  lady  brought 
him  a  male  heir.  The  common  people  trembled  for 
the  credit  of  their  favourite  soothsayer.  The  late 
Mr.  Haig  was  at  length  born,  and  their  belief  in  the 
prophecy  confirmed  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

Another  memorable  prophecy  bore,  that  the  Old 
Kirk  at  Kelso,  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Abbey,  should  *^  fall  when  at  the  fullest."  At  a  very 
crowded  sermon,  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  piece  of 
lime  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  church.  The  alarm, 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  the  seer,  became 
universal ;  and  happy  were  they,  who  were  nearest 
the  door  of  the  predestined  edifice.  The  church  was 
in  consequence  deserted,  and  has  never  since  had  an 
opportunity  of  tumbling  upon  a  full  congregation. 
I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Saxo- 
Gothic  architecture,  that  the  accomplislunent  of  this 
prophecy  is  far  distant. 

Another  prediction,  ascribed  to  the  Rliymer,  seems 
to  have  been  founded  on  that  sort  of  insight  into 
futurity,  possessed  by  most  men  of  a  sound  and  com- 
bining judgment.    It  runs  thus  : 

**At  Eldon  Tree  if  yon  shall  be, 

A  brigg  ower  Tweed  you  there  may  see." 

The  spot  in  question  conunands  an  extensive  pros- 
pect of  the  course  of  the  river;  and  it  was  easy  to 
foresee,  that  when  the  country  should  become  in  the 
least  degree  improved,  a  bridge  would  be  somewhere 
thrown  over  the  stream.  In  fact,  you  now  see  no 
less  than  three  bridges  from  that  elevated  situation. 

Corspatrick,  (Comes  Patrick,)  Earl  of  March,  but 
more  commonly  taking  his  title  from  his  castle  of 
Dunbar,  acted  a  noted  part  during  the  wars  of 
Edward  I.  in  Scotland.  As  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  is 
said  to  have  delivered  to  him  his  famous  prophecy  of 
King  Alexander's  death,  the  Editor  has  chosen  to  in- 
troduce him  into  the  following  ballad.  All  the  pro- 
phetic verses  are  selected  from  Hart*s  publication.* 


■  [The  ReT.  R.  Fleming,  pastor  of  a  Scotch  congregation  in 
London,  published  in  1701,  '*  Discourses  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of 
Papacy,*'  in  wblclihe espressed  his  belief  founded  ou  a  text  in 


the  Apocalypse,  ibat  the  French  Monarchy  would  nndeigo  some 
remarkable  humiliation  about  1794.— Ed.] 
*  [An  exact  reprint  of  Hart's  volume,  firom  the  copy  in  the 
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THOMAS  the:  rhymer. 

PABT  SICOND. 

When  seven  years  were  come  and  gane, 
The  sun  blinked  fair  on  poo]  and  stream ; 

And  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  bank, 
Like  one  avakenM  from  a  dream. 

He  heard  the  trampling  of  a  steed, 

He  saw  the  flash  of  armour  flee, 
And  he  beheld  a  gallant  knight 

Gome  riding  down  by  the  Eildon-tree. 

He  was  a  stalwart  knight,  and  strong; 

Of  giant  make  he  'pear'd  to  be  : 
He  stirr'd  his  horse,  as  he  were  wode, 

Wi'  gilded  spurs,  of  faushion  free. 

Says— ''Well  met,  well  met,  true  Thomas! 

Some  uncouth  ferlies  show  to  me.*'— 
Says — ^*  Christ  thee  save,  Corspatrick  brave! 

Thrice  welcume,  good  Dunbar,  to  me ! 

*' Light  down,  light  down,  Corspatrick  brave! 

And  I  will  show  thee  curses  three, 
Shall  gar  fair  Scotland  greet  and  grane. 

And  diange  the  green  to  the  black  livery. 

^'A  storm  shall  roar  this  very  hour, 
From  Ross's  Hills  to  Solway  sea."— 

*' Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  ye  warlock  hoar! 
For  the  sun  shines  sweet  on  fauld  and  lea."— 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  Earlie's  head ; 

He  show'd  him  a  rock  beside  the  sea. 
Where  a  king  lay  stiff  beneath  his  steed,' 

And  steel-dight  nobles  wiped  their  ee. 

^'  The  neist  curse  lights  on  Branxton  bills : 
By  Flodden's  high  and  heathery  side. 

Shall  wave  a  banner  red  as  blude, 
And  chieftains  throng  wi'  meikle  pride. 

*' A  Scottish  King  shall  come  full  keen. 

The  ruddy  lion  beareth  he ; 
A  feather'd  arrow  sharp,  I  ween, 

Shall  make  him  wink  and  warre  to  see. 

*' When  he  is  bloody,  and  all  to  bledde, 
Thus  to  his  men  he  still  shall  say— 

'  For  God's  sake,  turn  ye  back  again, 
And  give  you  southern  folk  a  fray! 

Why  should  I  lose  the  right  is  mine? 
My  doom  is  not  to  die  this  day.'* 

^' Yet  turn  ye  to  the  eastern  hand, 

And  woe  and  wonder  ye  sail  see; 
How  forty  thousand  spearmen  stand. 

Where  yon  rank  river  meets  the  sea. 


*'  There  shall  the  lion  lose  the  gylte. 
And  the  libbards  bear  it  clean  away; 

At  Pinkyn  Clench  there  shalt  be  spilt 
Much  gentil  bluid  that  day." — 

'*  Enough,  enough,  of  curse  and  ban; 

Some  blessings  show  thou  now  to  me. 
Or,  by  the  faith  o'  my  bodie,"  Corspatrick  said, 

"  Ye  shall  rue  the  day  ye  e'er  saw  me ! " — 

'^The  first  of  blessings  I  shall  thee  show. 
Is  by  a  burn,  that's  call'd  of  bread ;  * 

Where  Saxon  men  shall  tine  the  bow. 
And  find  their  arrows  lack  the  head. 

'^  Beside  that  brigg,  out  ower  that  burn, 
Where  the  water  bickereth  bright  and  sheen, 

Shall  many  a  falling  courser  spurn. 
And  knights  shall  die  in  battle  keen. 

*'  Beside  a  headless  cross  of  stone, 
The  libbards  there  shall  lose  the  gree ; 

The  raven  shall  come,  the  erne  shall  go. 
And  drink  the  Saxon  bluid  sae  free. 

The  cross  of  stone  they  shall  not  know, 
So  thick  the  corses  there  sliall  be."— 

*'  But  tell  me  now,"  said  brave  Dunbar, 
*^  True  Thomas,  tell  now  unto  me, 

What  man  shall  rule  the  isle  Britain, 
Even  from  the  north  to  the  southern  sea  ?  "- 

'^  A  French  Queen  shall  bear  the  son. 

Shall  rule  all  Britain  to  the  sea; 
He  of  the  Bruce's  blood  shall  come. 

As  near  as  in  the  ninth  degree. 

'^The  waters  worship  shall  his  race; 

Likewise  the  waves  of  the  farthest  sea; 
For  they  shall  ride  over  ocean  wide. 

With  hempen  bridles,  and  horse  of  tree." 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 

PART  THIRD.— MODEBll. 
BY  W.  SCOTT. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer  was  renowned  among  his  con* 
temporaries,  as  the  author  of  the  celebrated  romance 
of  Sir  Trislrem.  Of  this  once-admired  poem  only 
one  copy  is  now  known  to  exist,  which  is  in  the  Ad- 
vocates' Library.  The  Editor,  in  1804,  published  a 
small  edition  of  this  curious  work ;  which,  if  It  doies 
not  revive  the  reputation  of  the  bard  of  Ercildoune, 
is  at  least  the  earliest  specimen  of  Scottish  poetry 
hitherto  published.  Some  account  of  this  romance 
has  already  been  given  to  the  world  in  Mr.  Ellis's 
Specimens  of  Ancient  Poeiry,Yo\,  l  p.  165,  iii.  p.  410; 


Ubrary  at  Abbotsfonl,  is  aboat  lo  appear  ander  Uie  care  of  the 
lamed  antiqaary,  Mr.  Darid  Laing  orEdinbnrgh.—BD.  I8S3.] 

>  King  Alexander,  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  near  Kioghom. 

*  The  uncertainty  ^hich  long  prevailed  in  Scotland,  concem- 
taig  the  late  of  Jamea  IV.,  is  well  known. 


3  One  of  Thomas's  rhymes,  preserved  by  iradiUon,  runs  thna  i— 

"Thebaraofbreid 
8b»U  rnn  fow  rttd."* 
Bannock-bum  is  the  brook  here  meant.    The  Scots  give  the  name 
of  bannock  to  a  thick  round  cake  of  onleaTened  bread. 
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a  work  to  which  our  predecessors  and  oar  posterity 
arc  alike  obliged ;  the  former,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  best-selected  examples  of  their  poetical  taste; 
and  the  latter,  for  a  history  of  the  English  language, 
which  will  only  cease  to  be  interesting  with  the  exis- 
tence of  our  mother-tongue,  and  all  that  genius  and 
learning  have  recorded  in  it.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
mention,  that  so  great  was  the  reputation  of  the  ro- 
mance of  Sir  Trislrem,  that  few  were  thought  ca- 
pable of  reciting  it  after  the  manner  of  the  author 
—a  circumstance  alhided  to  by  Robert  de  Blfunne, 
the  annalist : — 

*'I  see  io  song,  in  sedgeyng  tale, 

OfErceldouD,  and  of  Kendale, 

Now  (hame  says  as  they  Ihame  wrogbt. 

And  in  ihare  saying  it  semes  nocht. 

That  Uioa  may  liere  in  Sir  TriBlrem» 

Over  gestes  it  has  the  steme. 

Over  all  that  is  or  was ; 

If  men  it  said  as  made  TbonuM/*  etc. 

It  appears,  from  a  very  curious  MS.  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  penes  Mr.  Douce  of  London,  con- 
taining a  French  metrical  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem, 
that  the  work  of  our  Thomas  the  Rhymer  was 
known,  and  referred  to,  by  the  minstrels  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Bretagne.  Having  arrived  at  a  part  of 
the  romance  where  reciters  were  wont  to  differ  in 
the  mode  of  telling  the  story,  the  French  bard  ex- 
pressly cites  the  authority  of  the  poet  of  Ercildoune : 

**  Plasars  de  nos  granter  ne  volent, 
Co  que  del  uaim  dire  se  solent, 
Ri  femme  Kaherdin  dat  aimer, 
Li  naim  redut  Tristram  narrer, 
E  entoscb^  par  grant  engin, 
Qaant  il  afole  Kaherdin } 
Pur  cest  plai  e  pur  cest  mal, 
EnTeiad  Tristram  GuTernal, 
En  Engleterre  pur  Tsolt : 
THOMAS  ieo  granter  ne  volt, 
Bt  si  volt  par  raisun  mostrer, 
Qu*  ieo  ne  put  pas  esteer/*  etc. 

,  The  tale  of  Sir  Trislrem,  as  narrated  in  the  Edin- 
burgh MS.,  is  totally  different  from  the  voliuninous 
romance  in  pirose,  originally  compiled  on  the  same 
subject  by  Rusticien  de  Puise,  and  analyzed  by  M.  de 
Tressan ;  but  agrees  in  every  essential  particular  with 
the  metrical  performance  just  quoted,  which  is  a  work 
of  much  higher  antiquity. 

The  following  attempt  to  commemorate  the  Rhy- 
mer's poetical  fame,  and  the  traditional  account  of 
bis  marvellous  return  to  Fairy  Land,  being  entirely 
modern,  would  have  been  placed  with  greater  pro- 


priety among  the  class  of  31odern  Ballads,  had  it  not 
been  for  its  immediate  connexion  with  the  Orst  and 
second  parts  of  the  same  story. 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 

PART  TBIBD. 

When  seven  years  more  were  come  and  gone. 
Was  war  through  Scotland  spread. 

And  Ruberslaw  show'd  high  Dunyon  ' 
His  beacon  blazing  red. 

Then  all  by  bonny  Coldingknow,  * 
PitchM  palliouns  took  their  room. 

And  crested  helms,  and  spears  a-rowe, 
Glanced  gaily  through  the  broom. 

The  Leader,  rolling  to  the  Tweed, 

Resounds  the  ensenzie ;  * 
They  roused  the  deer  from  Gaddenhead, 

To  distant  Torwoodlee.^ 

The  feast  was  spread  iir  Ercildoune, 
In  Learmout*s  high  and  ancient  hall : 

And  tliere  were  knights  of  great  renown, 
And  ladies,  laced  in  pall. 

Nor  lacked  they,  while  they  sat  at  dine. 

The  music  nor  the  tale, 
Nor  goblets  of  the  blood-red  wine, 

Nor  mantling  quaighs '  of  ale. 

True  Thomas  rose,  with  harp  in  hand. 

When  as  the  feast  was  done : 
(In  minstrel  strife,  in  Fairy  Land, 

The  elfin  harp  be  won.) 

Hush'd  were  the  throng,  both  limb  and  tongue. 

And  harpers  for  envy  pale ; 
And  armed  lords  leaned  on  their  swords, 

And  hearken'd  to  the  tale. 

In  numbers  high,  the  witching  tale 

The  prophet  poured  along ; 
No  after  bard  might  e'er  avail  ^ 

Those  numbers  to  prolong. 

Yet  fragments  of  the  lofty  strain 

Float  down  the  tide  of  years, 
As,  buoyant  on  the  stormy  main, 

A  parted  wreck  appears. 7 

He  sung  King  Arthur's  Table  Round  : 

The  Warrior  of  the  Lake ; 
How  courteous  Gawaine  met  the  wound,  * 

And  bled  for  ladle's  sake.  - 


*  Ruberslaw  and  Dnnyon,  are  two  bills  near  Jedburgh. 

>  An  ancient  tower  near  Ercildoune,  belonging  to  a  family  or  the 
name  of  Home.  One  of  Thomas's  prophecies  Is  said  to  have  run 
thus;— 

'*  Vengeance  t  vengeance  I  vrbeo  and  where  ? 
On  the  booie  of  Coldingknow,  now  and  erer  meir  I  ** 

The  spot  is  rendered  classicai  by  its  having  given  name  to  the 
beautiful  melody  called  the  Broom  6'  the  cowdenknows, 

*  fn^enste— War-cry,  or  gathering  word. 


4  Torwoodlee  and  Gaddenhead  are  places  iu  SellUrksbIre;  botli 
the  property  of  Mr.  Pringle  of  Torwoodlee. 
i  QuaigfU'^\y ooden  cu()s,  composed  of  staves  hooped  togeUier. 

6  See  Introduction  to  this  ballad. 

7  [This  ttanxa  was  quoted  by  (he  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  of  18<M| 
as  a  noble  contratt  to  the  ordinary  humiiily  of  the  genuine  ballad 
diction.— Ed.] 

^  See,  In  tiie  Fabliaux  of  Monsieur  le  Grand,  elegantly  trans- 
lated by  the  late  Gregory  Way,  Esq.,  the  tale  of  the  KnigM  and 
theSVford,    [Vol.  ii.  p.  5.] 
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But  diief,  in  gentle  Tristrem's  praise, 

The  notes  melodious  swell ; 
Was  none  excell'd  in  Arthur's  days, 

The  knight  of  Lionelle.' 

For  Marke,  his  eowardly  uncle's  right, 

A  Tenom'd  wound  he  bore ; 
When  fierce  Morholde  he  slew  in  fight, 

Upon  the  Irish  shore. 

No  art  the  poison  might  withstand ; 

No  medicine  could  be  found, 
Till  lovely  Isolde*s  lily  hand 

Had  probed  the  rankling  wound. 

With  gentle  hand  and  soothing  tongue 

She  bore  the  leech*s  part : 
And,  while  she  o'er  his  sick-bed  hung. 

He  paid  her  with  his  heart. 

O  fatal  was  the  gift,  I  ween ! 

For,  doom'd  in  evil  tide, 
The  maid  must  be  rude  Cornwall's  queen. 

His  cowardly  uncle's  bride. 

Their  loves,  their  woes,  the  gifted  bard. 

In  fairy  tissue  wove ; 
Where  lords,  and  knights,  and  ladies  bright. 

In  gay  confusion  strove. 

The  Garde  Joyeuse,  amid  the  tale. 

High  rear'd  its  glittering  head ; 
And  Avalon's  enchanted  vale 

In  all  itA  wonders  spread. 

Brangwain  was  there,  and  Segramore, 
And  fiend-born  Merlin's  gramarye ; 

Of  that  famed  wizard's  mighty  lore, 
O  who  could  sing  but  he  ? 

Through  many  a  maze  the  winning  song 

In  changeful  passion  led. 
Till  bent  at  length  the  listening  throng 

O'er  Tristrem's  dying  bed. 

His  ancient  wounds  their  scars  expand, 
With  agony  his  heart  is  wrung ; 

0  where  is  Isolde's  lilye  hand. 
And  where  her  soothing  tongue  ? 

She  comes !  she  comes !— like  flash  of  flame 

Can  lovers'  footsteps  fly : 
She  comes !  she  comes !— she  only  came 

To  see  her  Tristrem  die. 

She  saw  him  die ;  her  latest  sigh 
Join'd  in  akjss  his  parting  breath ; 

The  gentlest  pair,  that  Britain  bare. 
United  are  in  death. 

There  paus'd  the  harp  :  its  lingering  sound 
Died  slowly  on  the  ear ; 


The  silent  guests  still  bent  around, 
For  still  they  seem'd  to  hear. 

Then  woe  broke  forth  in  murmurs  weak : 
Nor  ladies  heaved  alone  the  sigh : 

But,  half  ashamed,  the  rugged  cheek 
Did  many  a  gauntlet  dry. 

On  Leader's  stream,  and  Learmont's  tower, 

The  mists  of  evening  close ; 
In  camp,  in  castle,  or  in  bower, 

Each  warrior  sought  repose. 

Lord  Douglas,  in  his  lofty  tent, 

Dream'd  o'er  the  woeful  tale ; 
When  footsteps  light,  across  the  bent, 

The  warrior's  ears  assail. 

He  starts,  he  wakes  ;•— '^  What,  Kidiard,  ho  1 

Arise,  my  page,  arise  I 
What  venturous  wight,  at  dead  of  night, 

Dare  step  where  Douglas  lies ! " — 

Then  forth  they  rush'd  :  by  Leader's  tide, 

A  selcoutb  *  sight  they  see — 
A  hart  and  hind  pace  side  by  side, 

As  white  as  snow  on  Fairnalie.' 

Beneath  the  moon,  with  gesture  proud. 

They  stately  move  and  slow ; 
Nor  scare  they  at  the  gathering  crowd, 

Who  marvel  as  they  go. 

To  Learmont's  tower  a  message  sped, 

As  fast  as  page  might  run ; 
And  Thomas  started  from  his  bed. 

And  soon  his  clothes  did  on. 

First  he  woxe  pale,  and  then  woxe  red ; 

Never  a  word  he  spake  but  three  ;• 
^^  My  sand  is  run ;  my  thread  is  spun ; 

This  sign  regardeth  me." 

The  elfin  harp  his  neck  around. 

In  minstrel  guise,  he  hung ; 
And  on  the  wind,  in  doleful  sound. 

Its  dying  accents  rung. 

Then  forth  he  went ;  yet  turn'd  him  oft 

To  view  his  ancient  hall : 
On  the  grey  tower,  in  lustre  soft. 

The  autumn  moonbeams  fall; 

And  Leader's  waves,  like  silver  sheen,  • 
Danced  shimmering  in  the  ray ; 

In  deepening  mass,  at  distance  seen, 
Broad  Soltra's  mountains  lay. 

^^  Farewell,  my  father's  ancient  tower  I 

A  long  farewell,"  said  he : 
^'  The  scene  of  pleasure,  pomp,  or  power,. 

Thou  never  more  shalt  be. 


*  I  See  Sir  Tristrem.  posL] 

>  Seieouth—Womlmu, 

)  An  ancient  seat  upon  the  Tweed,  in  Selkirluhire.  In  a  po- 
polar  edition  of  the  first  part  of  Tlionuui  the  Rhymer,  the  Fairy 
Queen  Uraa  addreates  him  <— 


**  Gin  ye  wad  meet  wr  me  again. 
Gang  to  the  bonny  Iwnka  of  Falmalle.** 

[Falmiiee  is  now  one  of  the  seats  of  Mr.  Pringle  of  Clifton,  M.  P. 
for  SellUrkshire.  1833.] 
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^^  To  Learmont's  name  no  foot  of  earth 

Shall  here  again  belong, 
And,  on  thy  hospitable  hearth, 

The  hare  shall  leave  her  young. 

*'  Adieu !  adieu ! "  again  he  cried, 

All  as  he  turned  him  roun'^ 
^^  Farewell  to  Leader's  silver  tide! 

Farewell  to  Ercildoune !  ^' 

The  hart  and  hind  approach'd  the  place. 

As  lingering  yet  he  stood ; 
And  there,  before  Lord  Douglas'  face, 

With  them  he  cross'd  the  flood. 

Lord  Douglas  leap'd  on  his  berry-brown  steed, 
And  spurr'd  him  the  Leader  o'er : 

But,  though  he  rode  with  lightning  speed, 
He  never  saw  them  more. 

Some  said  to  hill,  and  some  to  glen, 
Their  wondrous  course  had  been ; 

But  ne'er  in  haunts  of  living  men 
Again  was  Thomas  seen. 


GLENFINLAS ; 

OB, 

'      LORD  RONALDS  CORONACH. i 

BY  W.  SCOTT. 

**  For  tbem  tho  Tiewlflas  forme  of  air  oboTi^ 
Tbelr  bidding  baed,  and  at  tbelr  beck  repair ; 

Tber  know  vrbat  aplrlt  brewa  tbe  stormfai  day. 
And  beartlen  oft,  like  moody  madneas  stare. 

To  lee  tbe  phaalom-tralo  tbelr  aecret  work  prepare."* 

COLURS. 

The  simple  tradition,  upon  which  the  following 
stanzas  are  founded,  runs  thus:  While  t^o  Qighland 


hunters  were  passing  the  night  in  a  solitary  bothy,  (a 
hut,  built  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,)  and  making 
merry  over  their  venison  and  whisky,  one  of  them 
expressed  a  wish  that  they  had  pretty  lasses  to  com- 
plete their  party.  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered, 
when  two  beautiful  young  women,  habited  in  green, 
entered  the  hut,  dancing  and  singing.  One  of  the 
hunters  was  seduced  by  the  siren  who  attached  her- 
self particularly  to  him,  to  leave  the  hut :  the  other 
remained,  and,  suspicious  of  the  fair  seducers,  con- 
tinued to  play  upon  a  trump,  or  Jew's  harp,  some<» 
strain,  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Day  at 
length  came,  and  the  temptress  vanished.  Searching 
in  the  forest,  he  found  the  bones  of  bis  unfortunate 
friend,  who  had  been  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured 
by  the  fiend  into  whose  toils  he  had  fallen.  The 
place  was  from  thence  called  the  Glen  of  the  Green 
Womeu. 

Glenfinlas  is  a  tract  of  forest-ground,  lying  in  the 
Highlands  of  Perthshire,  not  far  from  Caliender,  in 
Menteith.  It  was  formerly  a  royal  forest,  and  now 
belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Moray.  This  country,  as  well 
as  the  adjacent  district  of  Balquidder,  was,  in  times 
of  yore,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Macgrcgors.  To 
the  west  of  the  Forest  of  Glenfinlas  lies  Loch  Ka- 
trine, and  its  romantic  avenue,  called  the  Troshachs, 
Benledi,  Benmore,  and  Benvoirlich,  are  mountains  in 
the  same  district,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Glen- 
finlas. The  river  Teith  passes  Caliender  and  the 
Castle  of  Doune,  and  joins  the  Forth  near  Stirling. 
The  Pass  of  Lenny  is  immediately  above  Caliender, 
and  is  the  principal  access  to  the  Highlands,  from 
that  town.  Glenartney  is  a  forest,  near  Benvoir- 
lich. The  whole  forms  a  sublime  tract  of  Alpine 
scenery. 

This  ballad  first  appeared  in  the  Tcdei  of  Wonder.% 


GLENFINLAS,  OR  LORD  RONALD'S  CORONACH. 


TO  k^  AMCIBNT  HMHIAHD  AIR. 
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<  coronach  is  the  lamentation  for  a  deceased  warrior,  rang  hj 
the  aged  of  the  dan. 
»  [The  acenery  of  this,  the  anlhor*8  first  serious  attempt  in 


poetry*  retppeara  in  (he  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  Waverley,  and  in 
Rob  Eoy.—Eo.] 
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"  0  hone  a  rie' !  0  bone  a  rie' !  • 
Ibe  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er, 

Andfall'n  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree; 
We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  more  1 ' 

0,  sprang  froni  great  MacgillJaDore, 
Tbe  chief  that  never  fear'd  a  foe. 


Hov  matchless  was  thy  broad  claymore. 
How  deadiy  thine  unerring  bow! 

Well  can  the  Saxon  widows  tell,* 
How,  on  the  Teith's  resounding  shore. 

The  boldest  Lowland  warriors  felt. 
As  down  from  Lenny's  pass  you  bore. 


H  for  IhB  prince  or  chief." 


K  ttrm  SiMcnacb,  or  Saiao,  to  ippHcd  bj  lb«  HlgbUnden 
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Wild  stared  the  minstrel's  eyes  of  flame, 
And  high  bis  sable  locks  arose, 

And  quick  his  colour  went  and  came, 
As  fear  and  rage  alternate  rose. 

*' And  thou!  when  by  the  blazing  oak 

I  lay,  to  her  and  love  resign'd, 
Say,  rode  ye  on  the  eddying  smoke. 

Or  sail'd  ye  on  the  midnight  wind  1 

*'  Not  thine  a  race  of  mortal  blood, 
Nor  old  Glengyle's  pretended  line ; 

Thy  dame,  the  Lady  of  the  Flood, 
Thy  aire,  the  Monarch  of  the  Mine.*' 

He  mutter'd  thrice  St.  Oran's  rhyme, 
And  thrice  St.  Fillan's  powerful  prayer ; ' 

Then  turn'd  him  to  the  eastern  clime. 
And  sternly  shook  his  coal-black  hair. 

And,  bending  o'er  his  harp,  he  flung 
His  wildest  witch-notes  on  the  wind ; 

And  loud,  and  high,  and  strange,  they  rung. 
As  many  a  magic  change  they  find. 

Tall  wax'd  the  Spirit's  altering  form. 
Till  to  the  roof  her  stature  grew ; 

Then,  mingling  with  the  rising  storm, 
With  one  wild  yell  away  she  flew. 

Rain  beats,  hail  rattles,  whirlwinds  tear : 
The  slender  hut  in  fragments  flew; 

But  not  a  lock  of  Moy's  loose  hair 
Was  waved  by  wind,  or  wet  by  dew. 

Wild  mingling  with  the  howling  gale, 
Loud  bursts  of  ghastly  laughter  rise ; 

High  o'er  the  minstrel's  head  they  sail. 
And  die  amid  the  northern  skies. 

The  voice  of  thunder  shook  the  wood, 
As  ceased  the  more  than  mortal  yell ; 

And,  spattermg  foul,  a  shower  of  blood 
Upon  the  hissing  firebrands  fell. 


Next  dropp'd  from  hfgh^  mangled  arm ; 

The  fingers  strain'd  an  half-drawn  blade : 
And  last,  the  life-blood  streaming  warm. 

Torn  from  the  trunk,  a  gasping  head. 

Oft  o'er  that  head,  in  battling  field, 
Stream'd  the  proud  crest  of  high  Benmore ; 

That  arm  the  broad  claymore  could  wield. 
Which  dyed  the  Teith  with  Saxon  gore. 

Woe  to  Moneira's  sullen  rills! 

Woe  to  Glenfiulas'  dreary  glen ! 
There  never  son  of  Albin's  hills 

Shall  draw  the  hunter's  shaft  agen ! 

E'en  the  tired  pilgrim's  burning  feet 
At  noon  shall  shun  that  sheltering  den. 

Lest,  journeying  in  their  rage,  he  meet « 
The  wayward  Ladies  of  the  Glen. 

And  we— behind  the  Chieftain's  shield. 
No  more  shall  we  in  safety  dwell ; 

None  leads  the  people  to  the  field — 
And  we  the  loiid  lament  must  swell. 

0  hone  a  rie'  0  hone  a  rie' 1 
The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er! 

And  fall'n  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree; 
We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  more ! 


THE  EVE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

BT  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Smaylho'me,  or  Smallholm  Tower,  the  scene  of  the 
following  ballad,  is  situated  on  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Roxburghshire,  among  a  cluster  of  wild 
rocks,  called  Sandiknow '-Crags,  the  property  of 
Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden.  The  tower  is  a  high 
square  building,  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall,  now 
ruinous.  The  circuit  of  the  outer  court,  being  de- 
fended on  three  sides,  by  a  precipice  and  morass,  is 


I  St  Flllui  hat  given  his  name  to  many  chapels,  hdy  foan- 
tafaM,  etc.  In  ScoUand.  He  was,  according  to  Camerarius,  an 
Abbot  of  Pitlenween,  in  Fife;  from  which  situation  he  reUred, 
and  died  a  hermit  in  (he  wilds  of  Glenurcby,  a.  D.  649.  While 
engaged  in  transcribing  the  Scriptures,  his  left  band  was  observed 
to  send  forth  such  a  splendour,  as  to  artord  light  to  that  with 
which  he  wrote ;  a  miracle  which  sayed  many  candles  to  the 
con?ent,  as  St.  Fillan  used  to  spend  whole  nights  in  that  exercise. 
The  9th  of  January  was  dedicated  to  this  saint,  who  gave  his 
name  to  Kilfillan,  in  Renfrew,  and  St.  Phillans,  or  Forgend,  hi 
Fife.  Lesley,  lib.  7,  tells  us,  (liat  Robert  the  Bruce  was  possessed 
of  Fillan's  miraculous  and  luminous  arm.  wliich  he  enclosed  in 
a  silver  shrine,  and  had  it  carried  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Bannockbnrn,  the  king*s  chaplain,  a  man 
of  lllUe  faith,  abstracted  the  relic,  and  deposited  it  in  sonM  place 
of  securily,  lest  it  should  fall  Into  the  hands  of  ihe  English.  But, 
lo!  while  Robert  was  addressing  his  prayers  to  the  empty  casket, 
it  was  observed  to  open  and  &hnt  suddenly ;  and,  on  InspecUon, 
the  saint  was  found  to  have  himself  deposited  his  arm  In  the  shrine, 
as  an  assurance  of  victory.  Such  is  the  tale  of  Lesley.  But 
though  Bruce  liUle  needed  that  the  arm  of  St.  Fillan  should  assbt 
his  own,  he  dedicated  to  him,  in  gratitude,  a  priory  at  Killin, 
upon  Loch  Tay. 

In  (he  Scots  Magazine  for  July,  1803.  there  is  a  copy  of  a  very 


curious  crown  grant,  dated  11th  July,  1487.  by  which  James  lU. 
confirfkis,  to  Malice  Doire,  an  inhabitant  of  Siraibfiiian,  in  Perth- 
shire, the  peaceable  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  a  relic  of  St.  Fillan, 
being  apparently  (he  head  of  a  pastoral  staff  called  the  Qoegricli, 
which  he  and  his  predecessors  are  sat^  to  have  possessed  since  the 
days  of  Robert  Bruce.  Asibe  Quegrich  was  used  to  cure  diseases, 
tills  document  is  probably  (he  most  ancient  patent  ever  granted  for 
a  quack  medicine.  The  ingenious  correspondent,  by  whom  it  is 
furnished,  farther  observes,  that  additional  parUculars,  concerning 
St.  Fillan,  are  to  be  found  in  Bbllkftdkn's  Boece,  Book  4.  folio 
ccxlii,  and  in  Pmif  aut's  Tour  in  Scotland,  1773.  pp.  II.  is. 
[  See  a  note  on  the  lines  in  the  first  canto  of  Marraion. . . . 

''  Thence  to  St.  FiUtn's  blessed  well, 
Wbow  spring  can  freoiied  dreams  dlsp«T,  ' 
And  the  craaed  brain  restore,  etc.— Kb.  1 

•  «  This  place*  is  rendered  Interesting  to  poetical  readen^by  Ms 
having  been  the  residence,  in  early  life,  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  who 
has  celebrated  It  in  his  *  Eve  of  St  John.*  To  it  he  probably 
alludes  hi  the  introduction  to  ihe  third  canto  of  Marmion, 

*  Tlien  rise  thoee  cra^,  that  mountain  tower, 
Wliich  cbarmed  mj  Duict's  wakening  boar.'** 

8eol9  Mag.  March,  1809. 

*  The  farm-honse  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  Smallholm. 
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accessible  only  from  the  west,  by  a  steep  and  rocky 
path.  The  apartments,  as  is  usual  in  a  Border  keep, 
or  fortress,  are  placed  one  above  another,  and  com- 
municate by  a  narrow  stair  j  on  the  roof  are  two 
bartizans,  or  platforms,  for  defence  or  pleasure.  The 
inner  door  of  the  tower  is  wood,  the  outer  an  iron 
gate ;  the  distance  between  them  being  nine  feet,  the 
thickness,  namely,  of  the  wall.  From  the  elevated 
situation  of  Smaylho*me  Tower,  it  is  seen  many  miles 
in  every  direction.  Among  the  crags  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  one,  more  eminent,  is  called  the  Watch- 
fold,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  station  of  a  beacon, 
in  the  tiroes  of  war  with  England.  Without  the 
tower-court  is  a  ruined  chapel.  Brotherstone  is  a 
heath,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smaylho*me  Tower. 

This  ballad  was  first  printed  in  Mr.  Lewis's  Tales 
of  Wonder.  It  is  here  published,  with  some  addi- 
tional illustrations,  particularly  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Aucram  Moor ;  which  seemed  proper  in  a 
work  upon  Border  antiquities.  The  catastrophe  of 
the  tale  is  founded  upon  a  well-known  Irish  tradi- 
tion.* This  ancient  fortress  and  its  vicinity  formed 
the  scene  of  the  Editor's  infancy,  and  seemed  to  claim 
from  him  this  attempt  to  celebrate  them  in  a  Border 
tale.' 


THE  EVE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

The  Baron  of  Smaylho'me  rose  with  day. 

He  spurr'd  his  courser  on. 
Without  stop  or  stay,  down  the  rocky  way, 

That  leads  to  Brotherstone. 

He  went  not  with  the  bold  Buccleuch, 

His  banner  broad  to  rear ; 
He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yew, 

To  lift  the  Scottish  spear. 

Tet  his  plate-jack^  was  braced,  and  his  helmet  was 
And  his  vaunt-brace  of  proof  he  wore ;         [laced. 

At  his  saddle-gerthe  was-a  good  steel  sperthe, 
Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more. 

The  Baron  return'd  in  three  days'space, 

And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour ; 
And  weary  was  his  courser's  pace. 

As  he  reach'd  his  rocky  tower. 

He  came  not  from  where  Ancram  Moor* 

Ran  red  with  English  blood : 
Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold  Buccleuch, 

'Gainst  keen  Lord  Evers  stood. 

Yet  was  his  helmet  hack'd  and  hew'd. 


'  The  roUowtns  panage,  in  Dr.  Hirbt  Mobe's  Appendix  to  the 
AniidoU  against  Atheism,  relates  to  a  similv  pheiiomenoo  t~ 
**  I  coofett,  ttiat  ibe  bodies  of  devils  maj  not  be  only  warm,  bal 
sindsiogly  hot,  as  It  was  in  him  Uiat  IooIl  one  of  MelancUion's 
relations  by  the  hand,  and  so  scorched  her,  th^t  she  bare  the 
'mark  of  it  to  her  dying  day.  But  the  examples  of  cold  are  more 
frequent;  as  in  that  famous  story  of  Cuntius,  when  he  touched 
the  arm  of  a  certain  woman  of  Pentoch,  as  she  lay  in  her  bed, 
he  felt  as  eold  as  ice ;  and  so  did  the  spirit's  claw  to  Anne  Styles.'* 
^Ed.  KM,  p.  IS5. 


His  acton  pierced  and  tore. 
His  axe  and  his  dagger  with  blood  imbrued, — 
But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapellage, 

He  held  him  close  and  still ; 
And  he  whistled  thrice  for  his  little  foot-page,  ^ 

His  name  was  English  Will. 

^'  Come  thou  hither,  my  little  foot-page, 

Gome  hither  to  my  knee ; 
Though  thou  art  young,  and  tender  of  age, 

I  think  thou  art  true  to  me. 

''  Come,  tell  me  all  that  thou  hast  seen, 

And  look  thou  tell  me  true! 
Since  I  from  Smaylho'me  tower  have  been, 

What  did  thy  lady  do?"-- 

**  My  lady,  each  night,  sought  the  lonely  light. 
That  burns  on  the  wild  Watdifold ; 

For,  from  height  to  height,  the  beacons  bright 
Of  the  English  foemen  told. 

'*  The  bittern  clamour'd  from  the  moss, 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill ; 
Tet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  cross, 

To  the  eiry  Beacon  Hill. 

''  I  watch'd  her  steps,  and  silent  came 

Where  she  sat  her  on  a  stone ; — 
No  watchman  stood  by  the  dreary  flame. 

It  burned  all  alone. 

'^  The  second  night  I  kept  her  in  sight. 

Till  to  the  fire  she  came, 
And,  by  Mary's  might !  an  Armed  Knight 

Stood  by  the  lonely  flame. 

'^  And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 

Did  speak  to  my  lady  there ; 
But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  loud  blew  the  blast, 

And  I  heard  not  what  they  were. 

^^  The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fair. 

And  the  mountain-blast  was  still. 
As  again  I  watch'd  the  secret  pair, 

On  the  lonesome  Beacon  Hill. 

''  And  I  heard  her  name  the  midnight  hour, 

And  name  this  holy  eve ; 
And  say,  '  Come  this  night  to  thy  lady's  bower ; 

Ask  no  bold  Baron's  leave. 

^'  *:  He  lifts  his  spear  with  the  bold  Buccleuch ; 

His  lady  is  all  alone ; 
The  door  she'll  undo,  to  her  knight  so  true, 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  John.' — 


•  [See  Ihe  Intrtxinction  to  tbe  third  canto  of  Marmion 

*'  It  wsf  s  barren  N«oe,  aod  wild. 
Where  naked  clirfs  were  radely  piled ; 
Bat  ef  er  and  anon  IwtwceD 
Lay  veWet  tuflf  ol  M>rtest  greeo ; 
And  well  tbe  loaelj  Infant  knew 
Rceesfe*  wtiere  tlie  wallOower  grew;*  etc-Eo.] 

i  The  piate-Jaok  is  coat-armour;  the  vannt«hraoe,  or  wan- 
brace,  aruMHir  for  the  body  i  the  sperUie ,  a  hatile-axe. 
4  See  Appendix,  p.  907. 
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^*  *  I  cannot  borne ;  I  must  not  come ; 

I  dare  not  come  to  thee ; 
On  the  eve  of  St.  John  I  must  wander  alone: 

In  thy  bower  1  may  not  be.'— 

^' '  Now,  out  on  thee,  fainthearted  knight ! 

Thou  shouldst  not  say  me  nay; 
For  the  eve  is  sweet,  and  when  lovers  meet, 

Is  worth  the  whole  summer's  day. 

" '  And  I'll  chain  the  blood-hound,  and  the  warder 
shall  not  sound, 

And  rushes  shall  be  strew'd  on  the  stair ; 
So,  by  the  black  rood  stone,'  and  by  holy  St.  John, 

I  conjure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  there  I  '— 

'*^  Though  the  blood-hound  be  mute,  and  the  rush 
beneath  my  foot, 

And  the  warder  bis  bugle  should  not  blow, 
Tet  there  sleepeth  a  priest  in  the  chamber  to  the  east, 

And  my  footstep  he  would  know.' — 

'^  ^  0  fear  not  the  priest,  who  sleepeth  to  the  east ! 

For  to  Dryburgh '  the  way  he  has  ta'en ; 
And  there  to  say  mass,  till  three  days  do  pass, 

For  the  soul  of  a  knight  that  is  slayne.'— 

*'  He  turn'd  him  around,  and  grimly  he  frown'd ; 

Then  he  laugh'd  right  scornfully— 
*  He  who  says  the  mass-rite  for  the  soul  of  that  knight. 

May  as  well  say  mass  for  me  : 

^' '  At  the  lone  midnight  hour  when  bad  spirits  have 
In  thy  chamber  will  I  be.' —  [power, 

With  that  he  was  gone,  and  my  lady  left  alone. 
And  no  more  did  I  see." 

Then  changed,  I  trow,  was  that  bold  Baron's  brow, 

From  the  dark  to  the  blood-red  high. 
*^  Plow,  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  knight  thou  hast  seen, 

For,  by  Mary,  he  shall  die !  "— 

'*  His  arms  shone  full  bright,  in  the  beacon's  red  light; 

His  plume  it  was  scarlet  and  blue ; 
On  his    Meld  was  a  bounds  in  a*silver  leash  bound. 

And  his  crest  was  a  branch  of  the  yew." — 

^'  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  little  foot-page,' 

Loud  dost  thou  lie  to  me ! 
For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in  the  mould, 

All  under  the  Eildon-tree."  ' 

"  Yet  hear  but  my  word,  my  noble  lord! 

For  I  heard  her  name  bis  name ; 
And  that  lady  bright,  she  called  the  knight 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame." — 

The  bold  Baron's  brow  then  changed,  I  trow, 
From  high  blood-red  to  pale — 


*'  The  grave  is  deep  and  dark— and  the  corpse  is  stiff 
and  stark — 
So  I  may  not  trust  thy  tale. 

"  Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy  Melrose, 

And  Eildon  slopes  to  the  plain. 
Full  three  nights  ago,  by  some  secret  foe, 

That  gay  gallant  was  slain. 

"  The  varying  light  deceived  thy  sight, 
And  the  wild  winds  drown'd  the  name ; 

For  the  Dryburgh  bells  ring,  and  the  white  monks 
For  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame ! "  [do  sing. 

He  pass'd  the  court-gate,  and  he  oped  the  tower-gate. 

And  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair, 
To  the  bartizan  seat,  where,  with  maids  that  on  her 

He  found  his  lady  fair.  [wait. 

That  lady  sat  in  mournful  mood ; 

Look'd  over  hill  and  vale ; 
Over  Tweed's  fair  flood,  and  Mertoun's  ♦  wood, 

And  all  down  Teviotdale. 

'*  Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  lady  bright !  "— 

"Now  hail,  Ihou  Baron  true! 
What  news,  what  news,  from  Ancram  fight? 

What  news  from  the  bold  Buccleuch  ?  " — 

"The  Ancram  Moor  is  red  with  gore. 

For  many  a  southern  fell ; 
And  Buccleuch  has  charged  us,  evermore, 

To  watch  our  beacons  well."— 

The  lady  blush'd  red,  but  nothing  she  said  : 

Nor  added  the  Baron  a  word  : 
Then  she  stepp'd  down  the  stair  to  her  chamber  fair, 

And  so  did  her  moody  lord. 

In  sleep  the  lady  mourn'd,  and  the  Baron  toss'd  and 
And  oft  to  himself  he  said,—  [turn'd, 

"  The  worms  around  him  creep,  and  his  bloody  grave 
It  cannot  give  up  the  dead ! "  —  [is  deep 

It  was  near  the  ringing  of  matin-bell, 

The  night  was  wellnigh  done, 
When  a  heavy  sleep  on  that  Baron  fell, 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  John. 

The  lady  look'd  through  the  chamber  fair. 

By  the  light  of  a  dying  flame ; 
And  she  was  aware  of  a  knight  stood  there — 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame ! 

"Alas !  away,  away ! "  she  cried, 

"  For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake!  "— 
"  Lady,  I  know  who  sleeps  by  thy  side ; 

But,  lady,  he  will  not  awake. 

"  By  Eildon-tree,  for  long  nights  three. 
In  bloody  grave  have  I  lain ; 


>  The  black-rood  of  Meldtae  was  a  crucifix  of  black  marble,  and 
of  raperior  sancUty. 

•  Drybargh  Abbey  is  beanUfully  sitaated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed .  After  its  dissolut^pn,  it  became  the  property  of  Ihe  Halli^ 
burtons  of  Hewmaloi,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Bight  Honour- 
able the  Eari  of  Buchao.  It  belonged  to  the  order  of  Premoostra- 
tenses.— {The  ancient  Barons  of  Newmaios  were  ultimately 


represented  by  Sir  Walter  ScoU ,  whose  remains  now  repose  In 
th^ir  cemetery  at  Dryburgh.— Ed.  ] 

3  Eildon  is  a  high  bill,  terminating  in  three  conical  summits, 
immediately  above  the  (own  of  Melrose,  where  are  the  admired 
ruins  of  a  magntficen  t  monastery.  Eildon*  tree  is  said  to  be  the  spot 
where  Thomas  the  Bhymer  uttered  his  prophecies.    See  p.  S48. 

4  Hertoutt  is  the  bcautiftii  seat  of  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden. 
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The  mass  and  the  death-prayer  are  said  for  me, 
But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain. 

"By  the  Baron's  brand,  near  Tweed^s  fair  strand, 

Most  foully  slain,  I  fell; 
And  my  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon*s  height, 

For  a  space  is  dooniM  to  dwell. 

*'  At  our  trysting-place, '  for  a  certain  space, 

I  must  wander  to  and  fro ; 
But  I  had  not  had  power  to  come  to  thy  bower, 

Had*st  thou  not  conjured  me  so."— 

Love  mastered  fear— her  brow  she  crossM; 

**  How,  Richard,  hast  thou  sped  ? 
And  art  thou  saved,  or  art  thou  lost  ?  " — 

The  vision  shook  his  head ! 

'' Who  spilleth  life,  shall  forfeit  life; 

So  bid  thy  lord  believe  : 
That  lawless  love  is  guilt  above. 

This  awful  sign  receive." 

He  laid  his  left  palm  on  an  oaken  beam ; 

His  right  upon  her  hand ; 
The  lady  shrunk,  and  fainting  sunk. 

For  it  scorch'd  like  a  fiery  brand. 

The  sable  score,  of  fingers  four. 

Remains  on  that  board  impressed ; 
And  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 

A  covering  on  her  wrist. 

There  is  a  nun  in  Dryburgh  bower. 

Ne'er  looks  upon  the  sun ; 
There  is  a  monk  in  Melrose  tower. 

He  speaketh  word  to  none. 

That  nun,  who  ne'er  beholds  the  day,* 

That  monk,  who  speaks  to  none — 
That  nun  was  Smaylho'me's  Lady  gay, 

That  monk  the  bold  Baron. 


APPENDIX 


TO  THE  EVE  OF  ST.  JOHII. 


BATTLB  OF   AVCHAU   MOOR. 

Lord  Even,  and  Sir  Brian  Latonn.  during  ttie  year  ISli, 
conuDitted  Uie  most  dieadfol  ravages  upon  Uie  ScotUsh  fronUert, 


oompelling  moat  of  (be  Inbat^ttantt,  and  eipeclaUy  the  men  of 
Uddeadale,  to  talie  assurance  under  Uie  King  of  England.  Upon 
the  I7lh  November,  in  Uiat  year,  the  sum  total  of  tbeir  depceda- 
Uons  stood  thus.  In  the  bloody  ledger  of  Lord  Evers  t-~ 

Townf,  towere,  bamekynes«  paiytlM  dmrcbet,  hullU 

bounc,  barnad  tod  deiU^ed, m 

ScoUsittn 403 

Pritooen  takeo.       816 

Noll  (cattl«) 10,186 

Shepe iXWl 

Nags  sod  geldings 1,296 

Gayt aoo 

Bolls  of  corn 850 

Iiislgbt  gear,  etc.  (haroltare)  an  Incalcttlable  qaantlty. 

MsasiR's  Stati  taptra,  T(ri.  I .  p.  Sr. 

For  these  senrioes  Sir  Ralph  Brers  was  made  a  Lord  of  Par- 
liament. See  a  strain  of  exulting  congratulation  upon  his  pro- 
motion, poured  forth  by  some  contemporary  mbistrel.  ante, 
p.  7S. 

The  King  of  England  had  promised  to  these  two  barons  a  feudal 
grant  of  the  country,  which  they  had  thus  reduced  to  a  desert; 
upon  hearing  which ,  Archibald  Douglas,  the  se? eotb  Barl  of  Angus, 
is  said  to  have  sworn  to  write  the  deed  of  investltore  upon  their 
sliins,  with  sharp  pens  and  bloody  ini(,  in  resentment  for  their 
having  defooed  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors,  atllelrose.— Godscro/I. 
In  iSIS,  Lord  E?er8  and  Latoun  again  entered  Scotland,  with  an 
army  cousistiog  of  SOOO  mercenaries,  ISOO  English  Borderers,  and 
700  assured  Scottish-men,  chiefly  Armstrongs,  TnmbuUs,  and 
other  broi(en  clans.  In  this  second  incursion,  the  English  generals 
cTcn  exceeded  their  former  cruelty.  Evers  burned  the  tower  of 
Broomhoose,  with  its  lady,  (a  noble  and  aged  woman,  says  Lesley,) 
and  her  whole  family.  The  English  penetrated  as  far  as  Melrose, 
which  they  had  destroyed  last  year,  and  which  they  now  again 
pillaged.  As  tliey  returned  towards  Jedburgh,  they  were  followed 
by  Angus,  at  the  head  of  1000  horse,  who  was  shortly  after  Joined 
by  the  famous  Norman  Lesley,  with  a  body  of  FiCe-raen.  The 
English,  being  probably  unwilling  to  cross  the  Te?lot,  while  the 
Scots  hung  upon  their  rear,  halted  upon  Ancram  Moor  i  above  ihe 
fillageof  that  name;  and  the  Scottish  general  was  deliberating 
whether  to  advance  or  retire,  when  Sir  Walter  Scott,'  of  Buccleuch, 
came  up  at  full  speed,  with  a  small  but  chosen  body  of  his  retain- 
ers, the  rest  of  whom  were  near  at  hand.  By  the  adTlce  of  thia 
experienced  warrior,  (to  whose  conduct  PitsootUe  and  Buchanan 
ascribe  the  success  of  the  engagement. )  Angus  withdrew  from  the 
height  which  he  occupied,  and  drew  up  his  forces  behind  it,  upon 
a  piece  of  low  flat  ground,  called  Panier-heugh,  or  Paniel-heogh. 
The  spare  horses  being  sent  to  an  eminence  in  tbeir  rear,  appeared 
to  the  English  to  be  the  main  body  of  the  Scots,  in  Ihe  act  of  flight. 
Under  Ibis  persuasion,  BTcrs  and  Latoun  hurried  precipitately 
forward,  and,  ha? iog  ascended  the  hill,  which  their  foes  had  aban- 
doned, were  no  less  dismayed  than  astonished,  to  find  the  phalanx 
of  Scottish  spearmen  drawn  up,  In  firm  array,  upon  the  flat  ground 
below.  The  Scots  in  their  turn  became  the  assailants.  A  heron, 
roused  from  the  marshes  by  the  tumult  soared  away  betwixt  ihe 
eneounteriog  armies  s  **  o !  **  exclaimed  Angus,  **  that  1  had  here 
my  white  goss-hawk,  that  we  might  all  yoke  at  once !  "^Godteroft, 
The  English,  brealhless  and  fatigued,  having  the  setting  sun  and 
whid  full  in  their  faces,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  resolute  and 


■  TrfiUmg^plaee'^FUice  of  rendeivous. 

•  The  circumstance  of  the  nun,  *'  who  never  aaw  the  day,"  is 
■01  entirely  Imaginary.  About  fifty  years  ago,  an  unfortunate 
female  wanderer  took  up  her  residence  in  a  dark  vault,  among 
the  ruins  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  which,  during  the  day,  she  never 
quitted.  When  night  fell,  she  issued  from  ibis  miserable  habita- 
tion, and  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  IlaJiborton  of  Ncwmains.  the 
Editor's  great-grandfather,  or  to  that  of  Mr.  Erskine  of  Sheii^eld, 
two  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  From  their  charity,  she 
obtained  such  necessaries  as  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  loacoept. 
At  twelve,  each  night,  she  lighted  her  candle,  and  returned  to  her 
vault,  asniring  her  friendly  neighbours,  that,  during  her  absence, 
her  baliitaiion  was  arranged  by  a  spirit,  to  whom  she  gave  tlie 
unooQlh  tameoiPailipsi  describing  him  as  a  lilUe  man,  wearing 
heavy  iron  shoes,  with  which  he  trampled  the  clay  floor  of  the 
vaoU,  to  dispel  the  damps.    This  drcunistance  caused  her  to  be 


regarded,  by  the  well-lnfbrmed,  with  compassion,  aa  deranged  hi 
her  understanding;  and  by  the  vulgar,  with  some  degree  of  terror. 
The  cause  of  her  adopting  this  extraordfaiary  mode  of  life  she 
would  never  explain.  It  was,  however,  believed  lo  have  been 
occasioned  by  a  vow,  that,  dnrhig  the  absence  of  a  roan  to  whom 
she  was  attached,  she  would  never  look  upon  the  sun.  Her  lover 
never  returned.  He  fell  during  the  civil  war  of  1745*6,  and  ahe 
never  more  would  behold  the  light  of  day. 

The  vault,  or  rather  dungeon.  In  which  this  unfortunate  woman 
lived  and  died,  passes  still  by  the  name  of  the  supernatural  being, 
with  which  its  gloom  was  teuanted  by  her  disturbed  imaghiatioo, 
and  few  of  the  neighbouring  peasants  dare  enter  It  by  night.— 
1805. 

3  The  Editor  has  found  no  instance  upon  record,  of  this  family 
having  taken  assurance  with  England.  Hence,  they  usually  suf- 
fered dreadfully  from  the  English  forays.    In  August,  1644,  (the 
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desperate  charge  of  Ihe  SoottUb  lancm.  No  tooner  had  they  began 
to  waver,  than  their  own  allies,  the  assured  Borderers,  who  had 
been  waiting  ihe  event,  threw  aside  their  red  crosses,  and,  join- 
ing their  conntrynj^o,  made  a  most  merciless  slaughter  among 
the  English  fugitlTes,  Ihe  pursuers  calling  upon  each  other  to 
*' remember  Broomhouse! "— Lbslit,  p.  478. 

In  the  battle  fell  Lord  Evers,  and  his  son,  together  with  Sir 
Brian  Latoun,  and  800  Engli^ihmen,  many  of  whoip  were  persons 
of  rank.  A  thousand  prisoners  were  taken.  Among  these  was  a 
patriotic  alderman  of  London,  Head  by  name*  who.  having  contu- 
maciously reftised  to  pay  his  portion  of  a  benevolence,  demanded 
from  the  city  by  Henry  VIU.  was  sent  by  royal  authority  to  serve 
against  the  Scots.  These,  at  settling  his  ransom,  he  found  sllil 
more  exorbitant  in  iheir  exactions  than  the  monarch.— Rbopatb's 
Border  History ^  p.  563. 

Evers  was  much  regretted  by  King  Henry,  who  swore  to  avenge 
bis  death  upon  Angus,  against  whom  he  conceived  himself  to  have 
particular  grounds  of  resentment,  on  account  of  favours  received 
by  the  earl  at  his  hands.  The  answer  of  Angus  was  worthy  of  a 
Douglas  1  '*  Is  our  broiher-ln-law  offended,"  *  said  he.'*  that  I, 
as  a  good  Scotsman ,  have  avenged  my  ravaged  country,  and  the 
defaced  tombs  of  my  ancestors,  npon  Balph  Evers?  They  were 
better  men  than  he,  and  I  was  bound  to  do  no  leas— and  wilt 
be  take  my  life  for  that?  Litlle  knows  King  Henry  the  skirts  of 
Kimetable:  •  I  can  keep  myself  there  against  all  his  English  huat." 

— GODSCaOFT. 

Such  WM  the  noted  battle  of  Ancram  Moor.  The  spot,  on 
which  It  was  fought,  is  called  Lilyard's  Edge,  from  an  Amaionlan 
Scottish  woman  of  thai  name,  who  is  reported,  by  tradition,  to 
have  distinguished  herself  In  the  same  manner  as  Squire  Witlier- 
Ington. )  The  old  people  point  out  her  monument,  now  broken 
and  defaced.  The  inscription  Is  said  to  have  been  legible  within 
this  century,  and  to  have  run  thus  :— 

"  Fair  maiden  Lylllard  lies  uoder  tliis  itane, 
littla  w«8  ber  stalare,  bal  great  vim  ber  fame; 
Opon  tlie  Eagtisb  louoi  ahe  laid  mony  tbompa, 
▲ad,  when  tier  legs  were  cmied  off,  abe  foogbt  upon  her  stomps.*' 

Vide  icMtmt  oftk9  Pariih  ofMtlroH, 

It  appears,  from  a  passage  la  Stowe,  that  an  ancestor  of  Lord 
Evers  held  also  a  grant  of  Scottish  lands  from  an  Engliab  monarch. 
**  I  have  seen."  says  the  historian..'*  under  the  broad-seale  of  the 
said  King  Edward  I.,  a  manor,  called  Ketnes,  in  the  county  of 
Forfare,  in  Scotland,  and  neere  the  furthest  part  of  the  same 
nation  northward,  given  lo  John  Ure  and  bis  heires,  ancestor  to 
the  Lord  Ure,  that  now  is,  for  his  service  done  in  these  partes, 
with  mariiet,  etc.,  dated  at  Lanercost,  the  20lh  day  of  October, 
anno  regis,  54.*'— Stowb*8  AnnaU^  p.  StO.  This  grant,  like  that 
of  Henry,  must  have  been  dangerous  lo  the  receiver. 


CADYOW  CASTLE. 

ADD1ES8ID  TO 
TBB  BIGBT  BOROOBABLB 

LADY   ANNE   HAMILTON.^ 

BT  WALTEB  SCOTT. 

The  ruins  of  Cadyow,  or  Cadzow  Castle,  the  an- 
cient baronial  residence  of  the  family  of  Hamilton, 


are  situated  upon  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  riter 
Evan,  about  two  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Clyde.  It  was  dismantled,  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
Civil  Wars,  during  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  to  whose  cause  the  house  of  Hamilton  devoted 
themselves  with  a  generous  zeal,  which  occasioned 
their  temporary  obscurity,  and,  very  nearly,  their 
total  ruin.  The  situation  of  the  ruins,  embosomed 
in  wood,  darkened  by  ivy  and  creeping' shrubs,  and 
overhanging  the  brawling  torrent,  is  romantic  in  the 
highest  degree.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cadyow 
is  a  grove  of  immense  oaks,  the  remains  of  the  Ca- 
ledonian Forest,  which  anciently  extended  through 
the  south  of  Scotland,  from  the  eastern  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Some  of  these  trees  measure  twenty- 
Gve  feet,  and  upwards,  in  circumference;  and  the 
state  of  decay,  in  which  they  now  appear,  shows  that 
they  may  have  witnessed  the  rites  of  the  Druids. 
The  whole  scenery  is  included  in  the  magnificent  and 
extensive  park  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  There  was 
long  preserved  in  this  forest  the  breed  of  the  Scottish 
wild  cattle,  until  their  ferocity  occasioned  their  being 
extirpated,  about  forty  years  ago.'  Their  appearance 
was  beautiful,  being  milk-white,  with  black  muzzles, 
boms,  and  hoofs.  The  bulls  are  described  by  ancient 
authors  as  having  white  manes;  but  those  of  latter 
days  had  lost  that  peculiarity,  perhaps  by  intermix- 
ture with  the  tame  breed.* 

In  detailing  the  death  of  the  Regent  Murray,  whidi 
is  made  the  subject  of  the  following  ballad,  it  would 
be  injustice  to  my  reader  to  use  other  words  than 
those  ot  Dr.  Robertson,  whose  account  of  that  me- 
morable event  forms  a  beautiful  piece  of  historical 
painting. 

*' Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  the  person  who 
committed  this  barbarous  action.  He  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  soon  after  the  battle  of  Langside, 
as  we  have  already  related,  and  owed  his  life  to  the 
Regent's  clemency.  But  part  of  his  estate  had  been 
bestowed  upon  one  <^  the  Regent's  favourites,?  who 
seized  his  house,  and  turned  out  his  wife,  naked,  in 
a  cold  night,  into  the  open  fields,  where,  before  next 
morning,  she  became  furiously  mad.  This  injury 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  him  than  the  benefit  he 
had  received,  and  from  that  moment  he  vowed  to  be 
revenged  of  the  Regent.  Party  rage  strengthened 
and  inflamed  his  private  resentment.  His  kinsmen, 
the  Hamiltons,  applauded  the  enterprise.  The  maxims 
of  that  age  justified  the  most  desperate  course  he 
could  take  to  obtain  vengeance.   He  followed  the  Re- 


year  preceding  the  battle,)  the  whole  lands  belonging  toBnc- 
cleuch,  In  West  Tevtotdale,  were  harried  by  Evers ;  the  outworks, 
or  barmkio,  of  ihe  tower  of  Braoxholm  burued ;  eight  Scolts  slain, 
thirty  made  prisoners,  and  an  immense  prey  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  carried  off.  The  lands  upon  Kale  Water  belonging  to 
the  same  chieftain,  were  also  plundered,  and  much  spoil  obtain- 
ed ;  80  ScoUs  slain,  and  Uie  Moss  Tower  (a  fortress  near  Eckford) 
smoked  9  fry  tore.  Thus  Buccleuch  had  a  long  account  to  selUe 
at  Ancram  Moor.— Mubdin's  State  Papertt  pp.  45, 46. 

>  Angus  had  married  the  widow  of  James  IV.,  sister  to  King 
Henry  Vlll. 

•  Kimetable,  now  caUcd  Calmtable,  is  a  mountainous  tract  at 


the  head  of  Douglasdale.  [See  Notes  to  Castle  Dangerooa,  Wa- 
veriey  Novels,  vol.  xWli.]  J  [See  Chevy  Chate.] 

4  [  Eldest  daughter  of  Archibald,  9th  Duke  of  Hamillon.— Eo.) 

s  [  The  breed  has  not  been  enUrely  extiniated.  There  remained 
certainly  a  magnificent  herd  of  these  catUe  in  Cadyow  Forest 
wlihin  these  few  years.   I8SS.— Ed.] 

0  They  were  formerly  kept  in  the  park  at  Drumlanrig,  and  are 
nUi  to  be  seen  at  Chilllngham  Castle,  in  Northumberland.  For 
their  nature  and  ferocity,  see  Notes. 

7  This  was  Sir  James  Bcllenden«  Lord  JnsUce-Clerlt,  whose 
shameful  and  inhuman  rapacity  occasioned  the  eataaCrophe  in  the 
text..-SPOTTiawooDB. 
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gent  for  some  time,  and  watched  for  an  opportonity 
to  strike  the  blow.  He  resolved,  at  last,  to  wait  till 
his  enemy  should  arrive  at  Linlithgow,  through  which 
he  was  to  pass,  in  his  way  from  Stirling  to  Edin- 
burgh. He  took  his  stand  in  a  wooden  gallery,'  which 
had  a  window  towards  tiie  street ;  spread  a  feather- 
bed on  the  floor,  to  hinder  the  noise  of  his  feet  firom 
being  heard;  hung  up  a  black  cloth  behind  him,  that 
his  shadow  might  not  be  observed  from  without; 
and,  after  all  this  preparation,  calmly  expected  the 
Regent's  approach,  who  had  lodged,  during  the  night, 
in  a  house  not  far  distant.  Some  indistinct  infor- 
mation of  the  danger  which  threatened  him  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  Regent,  and  he  paid  so  much  regard 
to  it,  that  he  resolved  to  return  by  the  same  gate 
through  which  he  had  entered,  and  to  fetch  a  com- 
pass round  the  town.  But,  as'the  crowd  about  the 
gate  was  great,  and  he  himself  unacquainted  with 
fear,  he  proceeded  directly  alpng  the  street;  and  the 
throng  of  people  obliging  him  to  move  very  slowly, 
gave  the  assassin  time  to  take  so  true  an  aim,  that 
he  shot  him,  with  a  single  bullet,  through  the  lower 
part  of  his  belly,  and  killed  the  horse  of  a  gentleman 
who  rode  on  his  other  side.  His  followers  instantly 
endeavoured  to  break  into  the  house,  whence  the 
blow  had  come :  but  they  found  the  door  strongly 
barricadoed,  and,  before  it  could  be  forced  open,  Ha- 
milton had  mounted  a  fleet  horse,*  which  stood  ready 
for  him  at  a  back  passage,  and  was  got  far  beyond 
their  reach.  The  Regent  died  the  same  night  of  his 
wound." — Hi$iory  of  Scotland,  book  v. 

Bothwellhaugh  rode  straight  to  Hamilton,  where 
he  was  received  in  triumph;  for  the  ashes  of  the 
houses  in  Clydesdale,  which  had  been  burned  by 
Murray's  army,  were  yet  smoking ;  and  party  preju- 
dice, the  habits  of  the  age,  and  the  enormity  of  the 
provocation,  seemed  to  his  kinsmen  to  justify  his 
deed.  After  a  short  abode  at  Hamilton,  this  fierce 
and  determined  man  left  Scotland,  and  served  in 
France,  under  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  Guise, 
to  whom  he  was  doubtless  recommended  by  having 
avenged  the  cause  of  their  niece.  Queen  Mary,  upon 
her  ungrateful  brother.  De  Thou  has  recorded,  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  engage  him  to  assassinate 
Caspar  de  Coligni,  the  famous  Admiral  of  France, 
and  the  buckler  of  the  Huguenot  cause.  But  tlie 
character  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  mistaken.  He  was 
no  mercenary  trader  in  blood,  and  rejected  the  offer 
with  contempt  and  indignation.  He  had  no  autho- 
rity, he  said,  from  Scotland  to  commit  murders  in 
France;  he  had  avenged  his  own  just  quarrel,  but  he 
would  neither,  for  price  nor  prayer,  avenge  that  of 
another  man. — Thuanus,  cap.  46. 

The  Regent's  death  happened  23d  Jantiary,  1569. 
It  is  applauded  or  stigmatized,  by  contemporary  his- 
torians, according  to  their  religious  or  party  preju- 


dices. The  triumph  of  Blackwood  is  unbounded. 
He  not  only  extols  the  pious  feat  of  Bothwellhaugh, 
**who,"  he  observes,  ^^  satisfied,  with  a  single  ounce 
of  lead,  him,  whose  sacrilegious  avarice  had  stripped 
the  metropolitan  church  of  St.  Andrews  of  its  co- 
vering ; "  but  he  ascribes  it  to  immediate  divine  in- 
spiration, and  the  escape  of  Hamilton  to  little  less 
than  the  miraculous  interference  of  the  Deity. — 
Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  963.  With  equal  injustice,  it  was, 
by  others,  made  the  ground  of  a  general  national  re- 
flection ;  for,  when  Mather  urged  Berney  to  assassi- 
nate Burleigh,  and  quoted  the  examples  of  Poitrot 
and  Bothwellhaugh,  the  other  conspirator  answered, 
^^that  neyther  Poitrot  nor  Hambleton  did  attempt 
their  enterpryse,  without  some  reason  or  considera- 
tion to  lead  them  to  it ;  as  the  one,  by  byre,  and 
promise  of  preferment  or  rewarde ;  the  other,  upon 
desperate  mind  of  revenge,  for  a  lyttle  wrong  done 
unto  him,  as  the  report  goethe,  according  to  the  vyle 
trayterous  dysposysyon  of  the  hooie  natyon  of  the 
Scottes." — Muedin's  Slate  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  497. 
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When  princely  Hamilton's  abode 
Ennobled  Cadyow's  Gothic  towers. 

The  song  went  round,  the  goblet  flow'd, 
And  revel  sped  the  laughing  hours. 

Then  tlirilling  to  the  harp's  gay  sound^ 
So  sweetly  rung  each  vaulted  wall. 

And  echoed  light  the  dancer's  bound. 
As  mirth  and  music  cheer'd  the  hall. 

But  Cadyow's  towers,  in  ruins  laid, 
And  vaults,  by  ivy  mantled  o'er, 

Thrill  to  the  music  of  the  shade, 
Or  echo  £van*s  hoarser  roar. 

Tet  still,  of  Cadyow's  faded  fame, 

Tou  bid  me  tell  a  minstrel  tale. 
And  tune  my  harp,  of  Border  frame, 

On  the  wild  banks  of  Evandale. 

For  thou,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pride, 
From  pleasure's  lighter  scenes,  canst  turn. 

To  draw  oblivion's  pall  aside, 
And  mark  the  long-forgotten  urn. 

Then,  noble  maid !  at  thy  command, 
Again  the  crumbled  halls  shall  rise ; 

Lo  I  as  on  Evan's  banks  we  stand, 
The  past  returns — the  present  flies. 

Where,  with  the  rock's  wood-cover'd  side. 
Were  blended  late  the  ruins  green, 

Rise  turrets  in  fantastic  pride, 
And  feudal  banners  flaunt  between  : 


*  This  projecUng  gaiter j  it  still  showD.  The  house,  to  wbieh 
it  was  attached,  wm  the  property  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.Aodrews, 
a  utnral  brother  to  ihe  Duke  of  Chalellieranlt,  and  aucle  lo  Both- 
weUhaogh.    This,  among  many  other  circmnstanoes,  aeems  to 


CTiace  the  aid  which  Bothwellhaugh  reed? ed  from  hit  dao  Iik 
efliactiag  bis  purpose. 
•  The  gift  of  Lord  John  HamUlon,  Commendalor  ol  Arbroath. 
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Where  the  rude  torrent's  brawling  course 
Was  shagg'd  with  thorn  and  tangling  sloe, 

The  ashler  buttress  braves  its  force, 
And  ramparts  frown  in  battled  row. 

'Tis  night — the  shade  of  keep  and  spire 
Obscurely  dance  on  Evan's  stream ; 

And  on  the  wave  the  warder's  fire 
Is  chequering  the  moonlight  beam. 

Fades  slow  their  light ;  the  east  is  grey ; 

The  weary  warder  leaves  his  tower : 
Steeds  snort;  uncoupled  stag-hounds  bay, 

And  merry  hunters  quit  the  bower. 

The  drawbridge  falls — they  hurry  out- 
Clatters  each  plank  and  swinging  chain. 

As,  dashing  o'er,  the  jovial  rout 
Urge  the  shy  steed,  and  slack  the  rein. 

First  of  his  troop,  the  Chief  rode  on ; ' 
His  shouting  merry-men  throng  behind ; 

I'he  steed  of  princely  Hamilton 
Was  fleeter  than  the  mountain  wind. 

From  the  thick  copse  the  roebucks  bound, 
The  startled  red-deer  scuds  the  plain. 

For  the  hoarse  bugle's  warrior  sound 
Has  roused  their  mountain  haunts  again. 

Through  the  huge  oaks  of  Evandale, 
Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have  worn, 

What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale, 
And  drowns  the  hunter's  pealing  horn  ? 

Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase, 

That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 
Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race, 

The  Mountain  Bull  comes  thundering  on. 

Fierce,  on  the  hunter's  quiver'd  band, 
He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow, 

Spurns,  with  black  hoof  and  horn,  the  sand, 
And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow. 


Aim'd  well,  the  Chieftain's  lance  has  flown ; 

Struggling  in  blood  the  savage  lies; 
His  roar  is  sunk  in  hollow  groan — 

Sound,  merry  huntsmen :  sound  the  pryse! " ' 

'tis  noon— against  the  knotted  oak 

The  hunters  rest  the  idle  spear ; 
Curls  through  the  trees  the  slender  smoke. 

Where  yeomen  dight  the  woodland  cheer. 

Proudly  the  Chieftain  mark'd  his  clan, 
On  greenwood  lap  all  careless  thrown. 

Yet  miss'd  his  eye  the  boldest  man, 
That  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

"  Why  fills  not  Bothwellhaugh  his  place, 
Still  wont  our  weal  and  woe  to  share  ? 

Why  comes  he  not  our  sport  to  grace  ? 
Why  shares  he  not  dur  hunter's  fare?" — 

Stern  Claud  replied,  *  with  darkening  face, 
(Grey  Paisley's  haughty  lord  was  he,) 

'^  At  merry  feast,  or  buxom  chase, 
Pfo  more  the  warrior  wilt  thou  see. 

^*  Few  suns  have  set  since  Woodhouselee  ^ 
Saw  Bothwellhaugh's  bright  goblets  foam. 

When  to  his  hearths,  in  social  glee, 
The  war-worn  soldier  turn'd  him  home. 

*^  There,  wan  from  her  maternal  throes, 

His  Margaret,  beautiful  and  mild, 
Sate  in  her  bower,  a  pallid  rose. 

And  peaceful  nursed  her  new-bom  chi)d. 

**  O  change  accursed !  past  are  those  days ; 

False  Murray's  ruthless  spoilers  came, 
And,  for  the  hearth's  domestic  blaze, 

Ascends  destruction's  volumed  flame. 

^^What  sheeted  phantom  wanders  wild. 
Where  mountain  Eske  through  woodland  flows. 

Her  arms  enfold  a  shadowy  child — 
Ob !  is  it  she,  the  pallid  rose  ? 


■  The  head  of  ihe  family  of  HamiltoD,  at  Uiis  period,  was  James, 
Earl  of  Arrao,  Dake  of  chatelherault.  Id  France,  and  first  peer  of 
the  Scottish  realm.  In  4579,  he  was  appointed  by  Queen  Mary 
her  Uentenant-geoeral  in  Scotland,  under  the  singular  UUe  of 
her  adopted  father. 

•  Pryse— rAc  note  biown  ai  the  death  of  the  game.  *'  In  Cale- 
**  donia  olim  frequens  erat  sylvestris  quidam  hos,  nunc  vero 
**  rarior,  qui,  colore  candidissimo,  Jubam  densam  et  demtssam 
"  Instar  leonis  gestat,  truculentiis  ac  ferus  ab  humano  genere 
*'  abhorreos,  ut  quscnnqne  homines  rel  manibus  contrectAiint» 
**  vel  haUtu  perOaTerint,  ab  iis  ronltos  post  dies  omnlno  abstioue* 
**  runt.  Ad  hoc  tanta  audacia  hide  bovi  indita  erat,  ut non  solum 
*'  irritatus  equites  forenter  prosterneret,  sed  ne  tantillum  lacessi- 
**  tus  omnes  promiscue  hommes  comibus  ac  ungulis  peteret; 
**  ac  canum,  qui  apud  nos  rerocissimi  sunt,  impetus  plane  con- 
**  temneret.  ^us  caroea  cartilaginoss,  sed  sa purls  suavissiml. 
**  Brat  is  olim  per  illam  Taslissimam  CaiedoniiB  sylvam  frequens, 
*'  sed  humana  ingluvie  jam  assuihptus  tribus  tantum  iocis  est 
"  rellquus,  SI  riTilingiU  Gumbernaldiie,  el  Kiucarniae.*'— Lislaus, 
SeotUx  descriplio,  p.  iZ—{See  a  note  on  Castle  Dangerous,  ff^a- 
fferley  Novels,  vol.  xWii.— Ed.]      • 

3  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cbatelhe- 
rault»  and  commendator  of  the  Abbey  of  Paisley,  acted  a  dis- 
tinguished part  during  the  troubles  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and 


remained  unalterably  attached  to  the  cause  of  that  unfortunate 
princess.  He  led  the  van  of  her  army  at  the  fatal  batUe  of  Lang- 
side,  and  was  one  of  the  commanders  at  Ihe  Raid  of  SUrling,  which 
had  so  nearly  given  complete  success  lo  the  Queen's  Cution.  He 
was  ancestor  of  Uie  present  Marquis  of  Abercom. 

4  This  barony,  stretching  along  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  near 
Aucbendinny,  belonged  to  Boibwellhaugh,  in  right  of  his  wife. 
The  ruins  of  the  mansion,  from  whence  she  was  expelled  in  the 
brutal  manner  which  occasioned  her  death,  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
a  hollow  glen  beside  the  river.  Popular  report  tenants  them  with 
the  resUess  ghost  of  the  Lady  BoUiwellhaugh ;  whom,  however,  it 
confounds  with  Lady  Anne  Bolhwell,  whose  Lament  is  so  popular. 
This  spectre  is  so  tenacious  of  her  rights,  that,  a  part  of  the  stones 
of  the  ancient  edifice  having  been  employed  in  building  or  repair- 
ing the  prewnt  Woodhouselee,  she  has  deemed  it  a  part  of  her 
privilege  to  haunt  that  house  also ;  and,  even  of  very  late  years, 
has  excited  considerable  disturbance  and  terror  among  the  do- 
mestics. This  Is  a  more  remarluble  vindication  of  the  righU  of 
ghosts,  as  the  present  Woodhouselee,  which  gives  his  UUe  to  the 
Honourable  Alexander  Fraser  Tyiler,  a  senator  of  Ihe  College  of 
Justice,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  (he  PenUand  hills,  distant  at 
least  four  miles  from  her  proper  abode.  She  always  appears  in 
white,  and  with  her  child  in  her  arms. 
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"The  wilderM  traveller  sees  her  glide, 
Aod  hears  her  feeble  voice  with  awe — 

*  Revenge,'  she  cries,  *on  Murray's  pride ! 
And  woe  for  injured  Bothwellhaugh ! ' " 

He  ceased— and  cries  of  rage  and  grief 
Burst  mingling  from  the  kindred  band, 

And  half  arose  the  kindling  Chief, 
And  half  unsheath*d  his  Arran  brand. 

But  who,  o'er  bush,  o'er  stream  and  rock, 
Rides  headlong,  with  resistless  speed, 

Whose  bloody  poniard's  frantic  stroke 
Drives  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed  ;  * 

TVhose  cheek  is  pale,  whose  eyeballs  glare. 
As  one  some  vision'd  sight  that  saw, 

Whose  hands  are  bloody,  loose  his  hair  ?— 
Tis  he!  'tis  he !  'tis  Bothwellhaugh. 

From  gory  selle,  *  and  reeling  steed. 
Sprung  the  Oerce  horseman  with  a  bound. 

And,  reeking  from  the  recent  deed, 
He  dash'd  his  carbine  on  the  ground. 

Sternly  he  spoke — *'  'Tis  sweet  to  hear 
In  good  greenwood  the  bugle  blown, 

But  sweeter  to  Revenge's  ear, 
To  drink  a  tyrant's  dying  groan. 

"  Tour  slaughter'd  quarry  proudly  trode. 
At  dawning  morn,  e'er  dale  and  down. 

But  prouder  base-born  Murray  rode 
Through  old  Linlithgow's  crowded  town. 


'^  From  the  wild  Border's  humbled  side,  ^ 
In  haughty  triumph,  marched  he. 

While  Knox  relax'd  his  bigot  pride, 
And  smiled,  the  traitorous  pomp  to  see. 

"  But  can  stern  Power,  with  ail  his  vaunt, 
Or  Pomp,  with  all  her  courtly  glare. 

The  settled  heart  of  Vengeance  daunt. 
Or  change  the  purpose  of  Despair? 

^*  With  hackbut  bent,^  my  secret  stand. 
Dark  as  the  purposed  deed,  I  chose. 

And  mark'd,  where,  mingling  in  his  band, 
Troop'd  Scottish  pikes  and  English  bows. 

"  Dark  Morton,*  girt  with  many  a  spear. 
Murder's  foul  minion,  led  the  van ; 

And  clash'd  their  broadswords  in  the  rear 
The  wild  Macfarlanes'  plaided  clan.' 

^*  Glencairn  and  stout  Parkhead '  were  nigh. 
Obsequious  at  their  Regent's  rein. 

And  haggard  Lindesay's  iron  eye, 
That  saw  fair  Mary  weep  in  vain.' 

^^  Mid  pennon'd  spears,  a  steely  grove,         • 
Proud  Murray's  plumage  floated  high ; 

•Scarce  could  his  trampling  charger  move, 
So  close  the  minions  crowded  nigh.' 

"  From  the  raised  vizor's  shade,  his  eye. 
Dark-rolling,  glanced  the  ranks  along. 

And  his  steel  truncheon,  waved  on  high, 
Secm'd  marshalling  the  iron  throng. 


>  Birrel  ioromis  os.  that  Bothwellhaugh,  being  closely  pnrsaed, 
"after  Uiat  spur  aod  waod  had. failed  bim,  he  drew  forth  hit 
dagger,  and  ttrocke  his  horse  behind,  whiik  caused  Uie  hone  to 
leap  a  wtrj  brode  staniie  [  I.  e.  ditch  ],  by  whilk  means  he  escapit, 
and  gat  away  firom  all  Uie  rest  of  the  hones."— Birbkl's  Diary, 
p.  IS. 

•  .f«//e— Saddle.  A  word  used  by  Spenser,  and  other  ancient 
aalhon. 

)  Murray's  death  look  place  thorUy  after  an  expediUon  to  the 
Borders;  which  la  thns  commemorated  by  the  auUior  of  his 


**  80  haTlag  stablbehl  all  thtog  In  this  sort. 
To  LlddlidaiU  tgaoe  be  did  resort. 
Throw  Bwbdall,  Eskdsll,  and  all  the  datlls  rode  he. 
And  also  lay  Ihreo  nlf  his  In  Cannable, 
Wbair  na  prtnoe  lay  thir  hondred  yclrlt  iMfore. 
Mao  Ihlcrdarst  atlr,  they  did  blm  felr  h  sair ; 
And,  Ibat  thay  raid  na  malr  thalr  thlft  allego. 
Threescore  and  twelf  he  brocbt  orthame  In  pMco, 
Syne  wardit  thame,  whllk  maid  the  rest  keep  ordoor ; 
Than  mycht  the  raech>bna  keep  ky  on  the  Border.'* 

8eotU9k  PotsM,  Wh  eenlvry,  p.  33S. 

4  ffackbut  bent—Gun  cock'd.  The  carbine,  with  which  the 
Regent  was  shot,  is  preserved  at  Hamilton  Palace.  It  Is  a  brass 
piece,  of  a  middling  length,  very  small  in  the  bore,  and,  what  is 
rather  extraordinary,  appean  to  haTC  been  rifled  or  indented  in 
the  barrel.  It  had  a  match-lock,  for  which  a  modem  firelock  has 
been  Iqjudiclonsly  substituted. 

s  or  this  noted  person,  it  Is  enough  to  say,  that  he  was  acUye 
in  the  morder  of  David  Rizzio,  and  at  least  priry  to  that  of 
Damley. 

*  This  clan  of  Lennox  Blghlanden  were  attached  to  the  Regent 
Morray.  Bolllnsbed,  speaking  of  Ihe  battle  of  Laogside,  says, 
**  In  this  balayle  the  Tallancie  of  an  lleiland  gentleman,  named 
Maefariane,  stood  the  Regent's  part  in  great  steede ;  for,  in  the 
hottest  bmnte  of  the  fighle,  he  came  up  with  two  hundred  of  Us 
hioidei  and  cooatrymen,  and  so  maofally  gave  in  upon  the  flankes 


of  the  Queen's  people,  that  he  was  a  great  cause  of  Ihe  disordering 
of  them.  This  Hacfarlane  had  been  lately  before,  as  I  have  heard, 
condemned  to  die,  for  some  outrage  by  him  committed,  and  ob- 
tayuing  pardon  through  suyte  of  Ihe  Countess  of  Murray,  he 
recompensed  that  clemencie  by  this  piece  of  service  now  at  this 
batayle."  Calderwood's  account  Is  less  favourable  to  the  Macfai^ 
ianes.  He  states  that  *'  Macfarlaue,  with  his  Higliiandmen,  fled 
from  the  wiog  where  they  were  set.  The  Lord  Lindsay,  who 
stood  nearest  to  them  In  tlie  Regent's  battle,  said,  *  Let  them  go ! 
I  shall  fill  their  place  better  z  *  and  so  stepping  forward,  with  a 
company  of  fresh  men,  charged  Ihe  enemy,  whose  spean  were 
now  spent,  with  long  weapons,  so  Ihat  Hiey  were  driven  back  by 
force,  being  before  almost  overthrown  by  the  avannt-guard  and 
harquebuslcn,  and  so  were  turned  to  flight.'*— Caldbb wood's 
MS.  apud  Keitb,  p.  480.  Melville  mentions  the  flight  of  the 
vangnard.  but  slates  it  to  have  been  commanded  by  Morton,  and 
composed  chiefly  of  commoners  of  the  barony  of  Renfrew. 

7  The  Earl  of  Glencairn  was  a  steady  adherent  of  the  Regent, 
George  Douglas  of  Parkhead  was  a  natural  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Morion,  whose  horse  was  killed  by  the  same  ball  by  which 
Murray  fell. 

>  Lord  Lindsay,  of  the  Byres,  was  the  most  ferocious  and  brutal 
of  the  Regent's  faction,  and,  as  such,  was  employed  to  extort 
Mary's  signature  to  Ihe  deed  of  resignation  presented  to  her  in 
Lochieven  castle.  He  discharged  his  commission  with  the  most 
savage  rigour ;  and  it  is  even  said,  ihat  when  the  weeping  captive, 
in  the  act  of  signing,  averted  her  eyes  from  the  fatal  deed,  he 
pinched  her  arm  with  the  grasp  of  his  iron  glove. 

9  Not  only  had  the  Regent  notice  of  the  intended  attempt  npon 
his  life,  but  even  of  the  very  house  from  which  it  was  threatened. 
With  that  infatuation  at  which  men  wonder,  after  such  events  have 
happened,  he  deemed  It  would  be  a  sufficient  precaution  to  ride 
briskly  past  the  dangerous  spot.  But  even  this  was  prevented  by 
the  crowd :  so  that  Boihwelihaugh  had  time  to  take  a  deliberate 
aim.<^SP0TTI«1f00Dl,  p.  SSS.    Bucharar. 
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^^Bat  yet  his  8adden*d  brow  confess'd 
A  passing  shade  of  doubt  and  awe; 

Some  flend  was  whispering  in  his  breast; 
*  Beware  of  injured  Bothwellhaugh ! ' 

^*  The  death-shot  parts — tlie  charger  springs — 
Wild  rises  tumults  startling  roar! 

And  Murray's  plumy  helmet  rings — 
— Rings  on  the  ground,  to  rise  no  more. 

*^  What  joy  the  raptured  youth  can  feel, 
To  hear  her  love  the  loved  one  tell — 

Or  he,  who  broaches  on  his  steel 
The  wolf,  by  whom  his  infant  fell ! 

^*  But  dearer  to  my  injured  eye 
To  see  in  dust  proud  Murray  roll ; 

And  mine  was  ten  times  trebled  joy, 
To  hear  him  groan  his  felon  soul. 

^*  My  Margaret^s  spectre  glided  near ; 

With  pride  her  bleeding  victim  saw ; 
And  shriek'd  in  his  death-deafen'd  ear, 

^  Remember  injured  Bothwellhaugh! ' 

'^Then  speed  thee,  noble  Chatlerault ! 

Spread  to  the  wind  thy  baqner*d  tree ! ' 
Each  warrior  bend  his  Clydesdale  bow  !^ 

Murray  Is  falPu,  and  Scotland  free." 

Vaults  every  warrior  to  his  steed; 

Loud  bugles  join  their  wild  acclaim — 
'^  Murray  is  fall'n,  and  Scotland  freed ! 

Couch,  Arran!  couch  thy  spear  of  flame! " 

But,  see!  the  minstrel  vision  fails — 
The  glimmering  spears  are  seen  no  more ; 

The  shouts  of  war  die  on  the  gales. 
Or  sink  in  £van*s  lonely  roar. 

For  the  loud  bugle,  pealing  high. 
The  blackbird  whistles  down  the  vale, 

And  sunk  In  ivied  ruins  lie 
The  banner'd  towers  of  Evandale. 

For  Chiefs,  intent  on  bloody  deed. 
And  Vengeance  shouting  o'er  the  slain, 

Lo  1  high-born  Beauty  rules  the  steed. 
Or  graceful  guides  the  silken  rein. 

And  long  may  Peace  and  Pleasure  own 
The  maids  who  list  the  minstrel's  tale; 

Mor  e'er  a  ruder  guest  be  known 
On  the  fair  banks  of  Evandale ! 


THE  GRAY  BROTHER. 

A  MAGHIHT. 
BT  WALTBE  8G0TT. 

The  imperfect  state  of  this  ballad,  which  was  writ- 
ten several  years  ago,  is  not  a  circumstance  affected 


for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  that  peculiar  interest, 
which  is  often  found  to  arise  from  ungratified  curio- 
sity. On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  Editor's  intention 
to  have  completed  the  tale,  if  he  had  found  himself 
able  to  succeed  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Yielding  to 
the  opinion  of  persons,  whose  judgment,  if  not  biassed 
by  the  partiality  of  friendship,  is  entitled  to  deference, 
he  has  preferred  inserting  these  verses  as  a  fragment, 
to  his  intention  of  entirely  suppressing  them. 

The  tradition,  upon  which  the  tale  is  founded,  re- 
gards a  house  upou  the  barony  of  Gilmerton,  near 
Lasswade,  in  Mid-Lothian.  This  building,  now 
called  Gilmerton  Grange,  was  originally  named  Burn- 
dale,  from  the  following  tragic  adventure.  Tlie  ba- 
rony of  Gilmerton  belonged,  of  yore,  to  a  gentleman 
named  Heron,  who  had  one  beautiful  daughter. 
This  young  lady  was  seduced  by  the  Abbot  of  New- 
battle,  a  richly  endowed  abbey,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  South  Esk,  now  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 
Heron  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance, 
and  learned  also,  that  the  lovers  carried  on  their 
guilty  intercourse  by  the  connivance  of  the  lady's 
nurse,  who  lived  at  this  house  of  Gilmerton  Grange, 
or  Burndale.  He  formed  a  resolution  of  bloody 
vengeance,  undeterred  by  the  supposed  sanctity  qf 
the  clerical  character,  or  by  the  stronger  claims  of 
natural  affection.  Choosing,  therefore,  a  dark  and 
windy  night,  when  the  objects  of  his  vengeance  were 
engaged  in  a  stolen  interview,  he  set  fire  to  a  stack 
of  dried  thorns,  and  other  combustibles,  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  piled  against  the  house,  and  reduced 
to  a  pile  of  glowing  ashes  the  dwelling,  with  aU  its 
inmates.' 

The  scene  with  which  the  ballad  opens,  was'  sug- 
gested by  the  following  curious  passage,  extracted 
from  the  Life  of  Alexander  Peden,  one  of  the  wander- 
ing and  persecuted  teachers  of  the  sect  of  Camero- 
nians,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  and  his  suc- 
cessor, James.  This  person  was  supposed  by  bis 
followers,  and,  perhaps,  really  believed  himself,  to 
be  possessed  of  sDpernatural  gifts;  for  the  wild  scenes 
which  they  frequented,  and  the  constant  dangers 
which  were  incurred  through  their  proscription, 
deepened  upon  their  minds  the  gloom  of  supersti- 
tion, so  general  in  that  age. 

^^  About  the  same  time  be  [Peden]  came  to  Andrew 
Normand's  bouse,  in  the  parish  of  Alloway,  in  the 
shire  of  Ayr,  being  to  preach  at  night  in  his  barn. 
After  he  came  in,  he  hatted  a  little,  leaning  upon  a 
chair-back,  with  his  face  covered ;  when  he  lifted  up 
his  head,  he  said, '  They  are  in  this  house  that  I  have 
not  one  word  of  salvation  unto;'  he  halted  a  little 
again,  saying, '  This  is  strange,  that  the  devil  will 
not  go  out,  that  we  may  begin  our  work  ! '  Then 
there  was  a  woman  went  out,  ill-looked  upon  almost 
all  her  life,  and  to  her  dying  hour,  for  a  witch,  with 


■  An  oak,  half-sawn,  with  the  motto  Vwough^  ii  an  ancient 
cognizance  of  the  familj  of  Hamiiton. 

•  This  tradition  was  communicated  to  me  by  John  Clerk,  Esq. 
of  Eldln,  aulhor  of  an  Ettay  upon  Naval  Tactics^  who  wiU  be 


remembered  by  posterity,  as  haTing  taught  the  Genhit  of  Britain 
to  concentrate  her  thunders,  and  to  launch  them  agatnat  her  ISms 
with  an  unerring  aim. 
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many  presumptions  of  th^  same.  It  escaped  me,  in 
the  former  passages,  what  John  Muirhead  (whom  I 
have  often  mentioned)  told  me,  that  when  he  came 
from  Ireland  to  Gallpway,  he  was  at  family-worship, 
and  giving  some  notes  upon  the  Scripture  read,  when 
a  very  ill-looking  man  came,  and  sat  down  within 
the  door,  at  the  back  of  the  kalian  [partition 
of  the  cottage]  :  immediately  he  halted  and  said, 
*•  There  is  ^orae  unhappy  body  just  now  come  into 
this  house.  I  charge  him  to  go  out,  and  not  stop 
my  mouth  ! '  The  person  went  out,  and  he  insisted, 
[went  on,]  yet  he  s^w  him  neither  come  in  nor  go 
out.*'— '^  The  Life  and  Prophecies  of  Mr.  Alex- 
'^^  ander  Peden,  late  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  New 
^'  Gienluce,  in  Galloway,  part  ii.  §  26. " 

A  friendly  correspondent  remarks,  ^^  that  the  inca- 
pacity of  proceeding  in  the  performance  of  a  religious 
duty,  when  a  contaminated  person  is  present,  -is  of 
much  higher  antiquity  than  the  era  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Alexander  Peden." — Vide  Hygini  Fabulas, 
cap.  26.  *^  Medea  Gorintho  exul,  Athenas,  ad  Mgeum 

Pandionis  filium  devenit  in  hospitium,  eique  nupsit. 

**  Postea  sacerdos  Dianae  Medeam  exagitare 

ooepit,  regique  negabat  sacra  caste  facere  posse,  eo 
**'  quod  in  ea  civitate  esset  mulier  venefica  et  scele- 
*^  rata ;  tune  exulatur." 


(( 
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The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  high,  high  mass. 

All  on  Saint  Peter's  day. 
With  the  power  to  him  given,  by  the  saints  in  heaven, 

To  wash  men's  sins  away. 

The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  blessed  mass, 

And  the  people  kneei'd  around. 
And  from  each  man's  soul  his  sins  did  pass, 

As  he  kiss'd  the  holy  ground. 

And  all,  among  the  crowded  throng, 

Was  still,  both  limb  and  tongue. 
While,  through  vaulted  roof,  and  aisles  aloof, 

The  holy  accents  rung. 

At  the  holiest  word  he  quiver'd  for  fear, 

And  falter'd  in  the  sounds 
And,  when  he  would  the  chalice  rear, 

He  dropp'd  it  to  the  ground. 

*'  The  breath  of  one  of  evil  deed 

Pollutes  our  sacred  day; 
He  has  no  portion  in  our  creed, 

19o  part  in  what  I  say. 

A  being,  whom  no  blessed  word 


4( 


To  ghostly  peace  can  bring ; 
A  wretch,  at  whose  approach  abhorr'd, 
Recoils  each  holy  thing. 

*^  Up  up,  unhappy !  haste,  arise ! 

My  adjuration  fear ! 
I  charge  thee  not  to  stop  my  voice. 

Nor  longer  tarry  here !  *' — 

Amid  them  all  a  pilgrim  kneei'd, 

In  gown  of  sackcloth  gray ; 
Far  journeying  from  his  native  field. 

He  first  saw  Rome  that  day. 

For  forty  days  and  nights  so  drear, 

I  ween  he  had  not  spoke, 
And,  save  with  bread  and  water  clear, 

His  fast  he  ne*er  had  broke. 

Amid  the  pem'tential  flock, 
Seem'd  none  more  bent  to  pray ; 

But,  when  the  Holy  Father  spoke, 
He  rose  and  went  his  way. 

Again  unto  his  native  land 

His  weary  course  he  drew, 
To  Lothian's  fair  and  fertile  strand, 

And  Pentland's  mountains  blue. 

His  unblest  feet  his  native  seat,        ^4w 

Mid  Eske's  fair  woods,  regain ; 
Thro'  woods  more  fair  no  stream  more  sweet 

Rolls  to  the  eastern  main. 

And  lords  to  meet  the  pilgrim  came, 

And  vassals  bent  the  knee ; 
For  all  mid  Scotland's  chiefs  of  fame, 

Was  none  more  famed  than  he. 

And  boldly  for  his  country,  still. 

In  battle  he  had  stood. 
Ay,  even  when  on  the  banks  of  Till 

Her  noblest  pour'd  their  blood. 

Sweet  are  the  paths,  O  passing  sweet ! 

By  Eske's  fair  streams  that  run, 
O^er  airy  steep,  through  copsewood  deep. 

Impervious  to  the  sun. 

There  the  rapt  poet's  step  may  rove. 

And  yield  the  muse  the  day; 
There  Beauty,  led  by  timid  Love, 

May  shun  the  tell-tal#  ray; 

From  that  fair  dome,  where  suit  is  paid. 

By  blast  of  bugle  freq,  ■ 
To  Auchendinny's  hazel  glade,  * 

And  haunted  Woodhouselee.  ^ 


*  Tbe  barooy  of  Pevnycnick,  ihe  property  of  Sir  George  Clerk, 
B«L.  is  heU  by  a  singular  (enure ;  Uie  proprietor  being  bound  to 
sitnyoo  a  large  rocky  fragment,  called  the  BocksUne,  and  wind 
three  Masts  of  a  horn,  when  the  King  shall  come  to  bunt  on  the 
BonmSh  lAiffr,  near  Edinburgh.  Hence,  the  family  have  adopted, 
as  Ihdr  crest,  a  deml-forester  proper,  winding  a  horn,  with  the 
■uHlo,  Fru  firr  a  Blatt.   The  beanUhil  mansloo-boose  of  Penny- 


cnick  is  much  admired,  boUi  on  account  of  the  architecture  and 
surrounding  scenery. 

•  Auchendiony,  situated  upon  tbe  Bake,  below  Pennycuick,  the 
present  residence  of  the  ingenious  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  auUior  of 
the  Man  ofFuling,  etc.— Edition  180S. 

3  For  the  traditions  connected  with  this  mlnotts  mansion*  see 
Ballad  of  cadywo  Castle,  p.  i70. 
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Who  knows  not  Melville^s  beechy  grove,  > 

And  Roslin's  rocky  glen, ' 
Dalkeith,  which  all  the  virtues  love,  ^ 

And  classic  Hawthornden  ?  * 

Tet  never  a  path,  from  day  to  day, 

The  pilgrim's  footsteps  range, 
Save  but  the  solitary  way 

To  Burndale*s  ruin'd  grange. 

A  woful  place  was  that,  I  ween, 

As  sorrow  could  desire ; 
For  nodding  to  the  fall  was  each  crumbling  wall. 

And  the  roof  was  scathed  with  fire. 

It  fell  upon  a  summer's  eve. 

While,  on  Carnethy's  head, 
The  last  faint  gleams  of  the  sun*s  lOw  beams 

Had  streakM  the  gray  with  red ; 

And  the  convent  bell  did  vespers  tell, 

Newbattle's  oaks  among. 
And  mingled  with  the  solemn  knell 

Our  Ladye*s  evening  song  : 

The  heavy  knell,  the  choir's  faint  swell, 

Came  slowly  down  the  wind, 
And  on  the  pilgrim's  ear  they  fell. 

As  his  wonted  path  he  did  find. 

Deep  f^nk  in  thought,  I  ween,  he  was. 

Nor  ever  raised  his  eye. 
Until  became  to  that  dreary  place, 

Which  did  all  in  ruins  lie. 

He  gazed  on  the  walls,  so  scathed  with  fire, 

With  many  a  bitter  groan — 
And  there  was  aware  of  a  Gray  Friar, 

Resting  him  on  a  stone. 

*^  Now,  Christ  thee  save  1 "  said  the  Gray  Brother ; 

**  Some  pilgrim  thou  seemest  to  be." 
But  in  sore  amaze  did  Lord  Albert  gaze, 

Nor  answer  again  made  he. 

O  come  ye  from  east,  or  come  ye  from  west, 
Or  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea ; 
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Or  come  ye  from  the  shrine  of  St.  James  the  divine, 
Or  St.  John  of  Beverly  ?  "—  ' 

*'  I  come  not  from  the  shrine  of  St.  James  the  divine. 
Nor  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea ; 

I  bring  but  a  curse  from  our  father,  the  Pope,   * 
Which  for  ever  will  cling  to  me."— 

"Now,  woful  pilgrim,  say  not  so! 

But  kneel  thee  down  by  me, 
And  shrive  thee  so  clean  of  thy  deadly  sin. 

That  absolved  thou  mayst  be." — 

"  And  who  art  thou,  thou  Gray  Brother, 

That  I  should  shrive  to  thee. 
When  He,  to  whom  are  given  the  keys  of  earth  and- 

Has  no  power  to  pardon  me  ? "—  [heaven, 

"  O I  am  sent  from  a  distant  clime. 

Five  thousand  miles  away. 
And  all  to  absolve  a  foul,  foul  crime. 

Done  here  'twixt  night  and  day." 

The  pilgrim  kneel'd  him  on  the  sand. 

And  thus  began  his  saye— 
When  on  his  neck  an  ice-cold  hand 

Did  that  Gray  Brother  laye. ' 


WAR-SONG 

OF  TBI 

ROYAL  EDINBURGH  LIGHT  DRAGOONS. 

BT    WALTEB    SCOTT. 

**  NtnniuM.  II  not  peace  the  end  of  anna  ? 

Carataek.  Not  wbere  tbe  cauae  Impllea  a  geoeral  oonqaeat. 
Bad  we  a  difference  with  aoroe  petty  lale. 
Or  with  oar  oelghboars,  Brltona,  for  oar  landmarka, 
Tbe  taking  In  of  aome  rebelllooa  lord. 
Or  making  bead  agalnat  a  allgbt  commotion. 
After  a  day  of  blood,  peace  migbt  be  argoed : 
Bat  where  we  grapple  for  tbe  land  we  live  on, 
Tbe  liberty  we  bold  more  dear  than  life, 
Tbe  goda  we  worship,  and,  next  these,  oar  honoon, 


>  MeWille  CasUe,  the  seat  of  tbe  Rigiht  Hononrable  Lord  If  el- 
▼ille,  to  whom  it  gives  the  title  dfViscooot,  fsdelightrully  tituated 
upon  the  Eske,  near  Lasswade. 

*  Tbe  mins  of  Boslin  Castle,  the  baronial  residence  of  tbe  an- 
cient fomily  of  St.  Clair.  The  Gothic  chapel,  which  Is  still  in 
beanlinil  preservation,  with  the  romantic  and  woody  deli  in  which 
they  are  situated,  belong  to  the  Right  Honourable  Ihe  Earl  of 
Bosslyn,  the  representative  of  the  former  Lords  of  Roslin. 

3  The  village  and  castle  of  Dalkeith  belonged,  of  old,  to  the 
famous  Earl  of  Morion,  but  is  now  the  residence  of  the  noble 
family  of  Bnccleuch.  Tbe  park  extends  along  tbe  Eske,  which  is 
there  Joined  by  its  sister  stream,  of  tbe  same  name. 

4  Hawthornden,  the  residenceof  the  poet  Drummond.  A  house, 
of  more  modem  date,  is  enclosed,  as  it  were,  by  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  castle,  and  overliangs  a  tremendous  precipice,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Eske,  perforated  by  winding  caves,  which,  in  former 
times,  were  a  refuge  to  the  oppressed  patriots  of  Scotland.  Here 
Drummond  received  Ben  Jonson,  who  journeyed  from  London,  on 
foot,  in  order.to  visit  htm.  The  beauty  of  this  striking  scene  has 
l>een  much  ii^urjM,  of  late  years,  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
axe.    The  travel fc^r  now  looks  in  vain  for  the  leafy  bower. 


**  Where  Jonaon  aat  In  Drammond*a  lodal  Shade.** 

Upon  the  whole,  tracing  the  Eske  trom  its  source,  till  It  foins 
the  sea  at  Uusseiburgb,  no  stream  In  Scolland  can  iMast  such  a 
varied  succession  of  the  most  interesting  objects,  as  well  as  of  the 

most  romantic  and  beauliful  scenery.    1803 —The 

beautiful  scenery  of  Hawthornden  has,  since  the  above  note  was 
written,  recovered  all  its  proper  ornament  of  wood.    I  SSI . 

i  [The  contemporary  criticism  on  this  noble  ballad  was  all 
feeble,  but  laudatory,  with  the  exception  of  the  following  remark  s 
— '*  The  painter  Is  Justly  blamed,  whose  figures  do  not  correspond 
witli  his  landscape— who  assembles  banditti  in  an  Elysium,  or 
liatblng  loves  In  a  lake  of  storm.  The  same  adaptation  of  parts  is 
expedient  in  the  poet.    The  stanzas— 

*  Sf^^Kfare  thy  patba,  0  pasalog  aweet  I ' 

10 

*  And  classic  Dawtbomden,* 

disagreeably  contrast  with  Ihe  mysterious  gloomy  character  of  the 
ballad.  Were  these  omitted,  it  would  merit  high  rank  for  ihe  ter- 
rific -expecution  it  exciles  by  tbe  majestic  introduction,  and  the 
awful  close."— Crificfl/  Review,  November  1 803.— Ed.] 
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Aad^  wltb  Ibon,  fwordt  Ihat  know  no  end  of  battle— 
TtaoeB  men,  beiMe  themelTet,  iBow  no  nelgtiboor, 
Tliqse  mtndt,  tliat,  wtiere  the  day  !<,  claim  loberltanoe, 
4nd,  wbere  tbe  tun  maka  ripe  tba  flralt,  tbelr  liarvect. 
And,  fvliera  tbey  marcfa,  bqt  meamire  cot  more  ground 
Te  add  to  Aome^— — 
It  mufit  not  be-No  I  aa  ihej  are  oor  foea, 
'  Let's  oae  tbe  peace  of  bonoar— tbat't  fair  dealing ; 
Bat  la  oor  banda  our  svoida.   Tbe  bardy  Bomao, 
Tbat  tblnks  to  graft  btmaeir  into  ny  atock. 
Most  flrat  begin  bis  kipdr^d  nnder  groond, 
And  be  allbid  in  u besw''— 


The  following  War-Song  was  written  during  tbe 
apprehension  of  an  invasion. '  The  corps  of  volun- 
teers to  which  it  was  addressed,  was  raised  in  1797, 
consisting  of  gentlemen,  mounted  and  armed  at  their 
own  expense.  It  still  subsists,  as  tbe  Right  Troop 
of  the  Royal  Mid-Lothiau  Light  Cavalry,  eommanded 
by  tbe  Honourable  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dundas.*  The 
noble  and  constitutional  measure  of  arming  freemen 
in  defence  of  their  own  rights,  was  nowhere  more 
successful  than  in  Edinburgh,  which  furnished  a 
force  of  3000  armed  and  disciplined  volunteers,  in- 
cluding a.  regiment  of  cavalry,  from  the  city  and 
county,  and  two  corps  of  artillery,  each  capable  of 
serving  twelve  guns.  To  such  a  force,  above  all 
others,  might,  in  similar  circumstances,  be  applied 
tbe-  exhortation  of  our  ancient  Galgacus:  "Protnile 
ituri  inaeitm,  etmajoreiveslros  etposlerot  eogilale,*^ 
— 18ir 

WAR-SONG 

or  TIB 

BOTAL  EDINBURGH  UGHT  DBAGOOlfS. 

To  horse !  to  horse!  the  standard  flies. 

The  buglesr  sound  the  call ; 
Tbe  (jallic  navy  stems  the  seas. 
The  voice  of  battle's  on  the  breeze, 

Arouse  ye,  one  and  all ! 

From.high  Dunedin's  towers  we  come, 

A  band  of  brothers  true ; 
Our  casques  the  leopard's  spoils  surround. 
With  Scotland's  hardy  thistle  crowned; 

We  boast  the  red  and  blue.' 

Though  tamely  crouch  to  Gallia's  frown 

Dull  Holland's  tardy  train ; 
Their  ravish'd  toys  though  Romans  mourn : 
Though  gallant  Switzers  vainly  spurn, 

And,  foaming,  gnaw  the  chain ; 

6b !  bad  they  mark'd  the  avenging  call  * 

Their  brethren's  murder  gave. 
Disunion  ne'er  their  ranks  bad  mown. 


Nor  patriot  valour,  desperate  grown, 
Sought  freedom  in  the  grave! 

Shall  we,  too,  bend  the  stubborn  head, 

In  Freedom's  temple  born. 
Dress  our  pale  cheek  in  timid  smile. 
To  bail  a  master  in  our  isle, 

Or  brook  a  victor's  scorn? 

No !  though  destruction  o'er  the  land 

Come  pouring  as  a  flood. 
The  sun,  that  sees  our  falling  day, 
Shall  mark  our  sabres'  deadly  sway. 

And  set  that  night  in  blood. 

For  gold  let  Gallia's  legions  fight, 

Or  plunder's  bloody  gain ; 
Unbribed,  unbought,  our  swords  we  draw, 
To  guard  our  king,  to  fence  our  law. 

Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 

If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Shall  fan  the  tri-color. 
Or  footstep  of  invader  rude. 
With  rapine  foul,  and  red  with  blood. 

Pollute  our  happy  shore, — 

Then  farewell  home !  and  farewell  friends ! 

Adieu  each  tender  tie  I 
Resolved,  we  mingle  in  the  tide. 
Where  charging  squadrons  furious  ride, 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

To  horse !  to  horse !  the  sabres  gleam ; 

High  sounds  our  bugle  call ; 
Combined  by  honour's  sacred  tie, 
Our  word  is  Laws  and  Liberty ! 

March  forward,  one  and  all!' 


LORD  SOULIS. 


BT  JOH^  LBTDBN. 


The  subject  of  the  following  ballad  is  a  popular 
tale  of  tbe  Scottish  Borders.  It  refers  to  transac- 
tions of  a  period  so  important,  as  to  have  left  an  in- 
delible impression  on  the  popular  mind,  and  almost 
to  have  effaced  the  traditions  of  earlier  times.  The 
fame  of  Arthur,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
always  more  illustrious  among  the  Scottish  Bor- 
derers, from  their  Welsh  origin,  than  Fin  Maccoul, 
and  Gow  Macmorne,  who  seem  not,  however,  ta 
have  been  totally  unknown,  yielded  gradually  to  the 
renown  of  Wallace,  Bruce,  Douglas,  and  the  other 
patriots,  who  so  nobly  asserted  the  liberty  of  their 
country.    Beyond  that  period,  numerous,  but  obscure 


*  [  The  aoQg  originallr  appeared  in  the  ScoU  Magaiine  foe  1802. 
-Ed.] 

•  Now  Vtoooonl  llelvUle.— 1851. 
2  The  roral  ookmn. 

4  The  allmioD  U  to  tbe.maancre  of  the  Swin  Gnarda.  on  the 
teal  lecb  Angoat,  1793.  B  la  painftai,  bat  not  uaeleaa,  to  remark, 
tbat  the  paaiive  temper  with  which  the  Swiaa  regarded  the  deaUi 
of  flicir  bnvert  oonnlnrmen,  mercOeaalr  alinghtered  hi  diacharse 


of  Uielr  doty,  enooaraged  and  anthorized  the  progresaiTe  fa]|jittace>. 
by  wblcb  the  Alpa,  once  tbe  seat  of  Uie  most  vlrtuooa  and  tree 
people  upon  tbe  continent,  baTe,  at  lengUi,  been  conTerled  Into 
the  citadel  of  a  foreign  and  military  despot.  A  state  degraded  la 
half  enslaved.— 1812. 

i  [sir  Walter  Scott  was.  at  tbe  time  when  he  wrote  this  song» 
Qoartermaater  of  the  Edinbnrgb  Light  Cavalry.  See  one  of  the 
Epistles  Introdnctory  to  Marmion.— Ed.] 
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and  yarying  legends,  refer  to  the  marvellous  Merlip, 
or  Myrrdin  the  Wild,  and  Micbad  Scott,  both  magi- 
dans  of  notorious  fame.  In  this  instance  the  en- 
chanters have  triumphed  over  the  true  man.  But 
the  charge  of  magic  was  transferred  from  the  ancient 
<  sorcerers  to  the  objects  of  popular  resentment  of 
every  age ;  and  the  partisans  of  the  Baliols,  the  abet- 
ters of  the  English  faction,  and  the  enemies  of  the 
Protestant  and  of  the  Presbyterian  reformation,  have 
been  indiscriminately  stigmatized  as  necromancers 
and  warlocks.  Thus,  Lord  Soulis,  Archbishop  Sharp, 
Grierson  of  Lagg,  and  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Vis- 
count Dundee,  receive  from  tradition  the  same  su- 
pernatural attributes.  According  to  Dalrymple,'  the 
family  of  Soulis  seems  to  have  been  powerful  during 
tlie  contest  between  Bruce  and  Baliol;  for  adhering 
to  the  latter  of  whom  they  incurred  forfeiture.  Their 
power  extended  over  the  South  and  West  Marches; 
and  near  Deadrigs,*  in  the  parish  of  Eccles,  in  the 
East  Marches,  their  family-bearings  still  appear  on 
an  obelisk.  William  de  Soulis,  Justiciarius  Laodo- 
niae,  in  1281,  subscribed  the  famous  obligation,  by 
which  the  nobility  of  Scotland  bound  themselves  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Maid  of  Norway 
and  her  descendants  :  (Rymer,  tom.  ii.  pp.  266, 
279 :) — and,  in  1291,  IVicholas  de  Soulis  appears  as  a 
competitor  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  which  he 
claimed  as  the  heir  of  Margery,  a  bastard  daughter 
of  Alexander  II.,  and  wife  of  Allan  Durward,  or 
Chuissier.— Cabte,  p.  177.  Dalbymplb's  Anfuiis, 
vol.  i.  p.  203. 

But  their  power  was  not  confined  to  the  Marches ; 
for  the  barony  of  Saltoun,  in  the  shire  of  Hadding- 
ton, derived  its  name  from  the  family;  being  de- 
signed Soulistoun,  in  a  charter  to  the  predecessors 
of  Nevoy  of  that  Ilk,  seen  by  Dalrymple;  and  the 
name  frequently  appears  among  those  of  the  benefac- 
tors and  witnesses  in  the  chartularies  of  abbeys,  par- 
ticularly in  that  of  Newbottle.  Ranulphus  de  Soulis 
occurs  as  a  witness,  in  a  charter,  granted  by  King 
David,  of  the  teinds  of  Stirling ;  and  he,  or  one  of 
his  successors,  had  afterwards  the  appellation  of 
Pincema  Regis.  The  following  notices  of  the  fa- 
mily and  its  decline,  are  extracted  from  Robertson*s 
Index  of  Lost  Charters.*  Various  repetitions  occur, 
as  the  index  is  copied  from  different  rolls,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  nei^er  been  accurately  arranged. 

charter  to  ibe  Abbacie  of  Mefrots,  of  that  part  of  the  baroay  of 
Westerker,  qukilk  pertelot  to  Lord  Soulis— a  Bob.  I. 
In  yicecom.  Melrose. 


-To  the  Abbey  of  Cralgelion,  qnhllkis  pertelnt  to  Lord 
SouUis— ab.eodem~Candld»  Casas. 

-To  John  SouUis.  knight,  of  the  lands  of  Kirkanders  and 
Brettalach—ab  eodem— Dumfries. 

-To  John  SooUis,  knight,  of  Ihe  baronle  of  Torthorald— ab 
eodem— Dumfries. 


Charier  to  John  SodHIs,  of  the  lands  of  KirMidffni  ab  eodenp- 
Dnmfrtes. 

* 

^To  John  Soullis.  of  Ihe  barony  of  Kirkanders— que  Itait 

qnondara  Jobaonis  de  Wak,  Militia— ab  eodem. 

To  James  Lord  Douglas,  Uie  balMasds  of  IM  barooy  of 

Westerker,  in  Talle  de  Esk,  quhUk  WiUiam  Sf^ilOu 
foritfedt— ab  eodem. 

—To  Bobert  Stewart,  Ibe  son  and  beir  of  Waller  Stevvt, 
the  barony  of  Hisbit,  the  baroot  of  Lofagnewlon  and 
MertooD.  and  the  barony  otCavirton,  In  TieecomiUta 
de  Boiborgh,  qnhilk  William  Soullis 


-To  Murdoch  Menleith,  of  the  lands  of  Gilmerton,  wbilk 
was  William  Soullis,  In  vioeGom.  de  Edinbargb— ab 


-To  Robert  Bruce,  of  Uie  lanos  of  Uddesdale,  whilk 
WUliam  Soullis  erga  nos  Ibriklecil— «b  eodem. 

-To  Robert  Bnioe.  son  to  Ihe  King,  the  lands  of  Lkidev 
dati,  quhiUL  William  SouUis  forislecit  erga  nos-ab 
eodem— anno  rcgni  16. 

-To  ArchillKild  Douglas,  of  the  baronle  of  Kirkandoi, 
quhilk  were  John  Soullis,  In  vicecon.  de  Dumfries. 

-To  Murdoch  Menleith,  of  the  lands  of  Gilmerton,  qobilk 
Soullis  forisfecit,  in  Tloecom.  de  Edinburgh. 

-Waltero  Senescallo  Scotic  ofNesbit,  (eice ptand  ihe  fallen 
of  Liddell,)  Uie  barony  of  Langnewton  and  Maikwo, 
Uie  barony  of  CaTertoun,  in  vlcecum.  de  Roibor^ 
quas  Soullis  forisfecit. 

-TO  William  Lord  Douglas,  of  the  lands  of  Lyt'dal,  wkHlii 
William  Soullis  forisfecit— a  Daride  sccundo. 


-To  James  Lord  Douglas,  of  the  barony  of  Westerker, 
quam  Willielmus  de  Soullis  forisfecit 


The  hero  of  tradition  seems  to  be  William  Lord 
Soulis,  whose  name  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  fore- 
going list  of  forfeitures ;  by  which  lie  appears  to  have 
possessed  the  whole  district  of  Liddesdale,  with 
Westerkirk  and  Kirkandrews,  in  Dumfries-shire,  the 
lands  of  Gilmertoun  near  Edinburgh,  and  the  rich 
baronies  of  ^isbet,  Longnewton,  Caverton,  Maxtoun, 
and  Mertoun,  in  Roxburghshire.    He  was  of  rojai 
descent,  being  the  grandson  of  ?9icholas  de  Soulis, 
who  claimed  the  crown  of  Scotland,  in  right  of  bis 
grandmother,  daughter  to  Alexander  II. ;  and  who, 
could  her  legitimacy  have  been  ascertained,  must 
have  excluded  the  other  competitors.     The  elder 
brother  of  William  was  John  de  Soulis,  a  gallant 
warrior,  warmly  attached  to  the  interests  of  his 
country,  who.  with  fifty  Borderers,  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  Sir  Andrew  Harclay,  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  Englishmen,  and  was  himself  slain 
flghting  in  the  cause  of  Edward  the  Bruce,  at  ihe 
battle  of  Dundalk,  in  Ireland,  1318.    He  had  been 
joint-warden  of  the  kingdom  with  John  Cummin, 
after  the  abdication  of  the  immortal  Wallace,  in  1300; 
in  which  character  he  was  recognised  by  John  Baliol, 
who,  in  a  charter  granted  after  his  dethronement,  and 
dated  at  Rutherglen,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign 
(4302)  styles  him  "  Cuslos  regni  noslri."    The  trea- 
son of  William,  his  successor,  occasioned  the  down- 
fall of  the  family.    This  powerful  baron  entered  into 


>  Da1rymp1e*sGoUecUon  concerning  the  Scottish  History,  p.  SSS. 
•  Transactions  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  ScoUand,  toL  I. 
p.  969. 


3  Index  of  many  records  of  charters  granted  between  ISOB  and 
4413,  published  by  W.  Robertson,  Bsq. 
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a  conspiracy  9gaki9t  Rob«rt  the  Bryce,  jn  iv1)ich  many 
persons  of  reflk  were  engaged.  The  obj^ct,>according 
to  Barbour,  was  to  elevate  Lor<d  Soul  is  to  the  Scot- 
tish throne.  The  plot  was  discovered  by  the  .Coun- 
tess of  Strathevn.  Lord  Souiis  was  seized^  ^t  Ber- 
wick, although  he  was  attended,  says  9arbour,'by 
three  hundred  and  sixty  squires,  besides  many  gallant 
knights.  Having  cohfessed  bis  guilt  in  fhll  Parlia- 
ment, his  life  was  spared  by  the* King;  but  his  do- 
mains were  forfeited,  and.,  he  hiinself  cojafined  in  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton,*  whefee  he  diM.  llaay  of  his 
accomplices  were  orecutad ;  among  others,  the  gal- 
lant David  de  Brechin,  nepl^ew  to  the  King,  whose 
sole  crime  was  having  concealed  ttif  treason,  in  which 
he  disdained  to,  participate.'  The  Parliament,  in 
which  so  muc|^  noble  blood  was  shed,  ^as  long  re- 
membered by  the  name  of  the  Wack  Parliament: '  It 
was  held  in  the  year  1320«         .       / 

From  this  perio4,  the  family  of  Souiis  make  AO.fi- 
gurein  our  annals.'  Local-tradition  however,  more 
^ithful  to  the  popular  seiftiment  than  history,  has 
recorded  the  character  .p(  their  chief,  and  atttibuted 
to  him  many  actions  Twhich  seem  to  correspond  ^ith 
that  character.  Hisr  portrait  is  by  hq-  means  Halter- 
ing; uniting  eVery  quality  ^hich  could  render  strength 
formidable,  and  cruelty  detestable.  Combinirig  pro- 
digious bodily  strength  with  cruelty,  avarice,  dissi- 
niulation,and  treachery,  is  it  sqrprising  that  a  people, 
who  attributed  ev6ry  event  of  life,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  interference  off  odd  or  evil  spirits,' should 
have  added  to  such  a\;haracter  the  my&tical  horrors 
of  sorcery  ?  Thus,  he  is  represented  as  a  cruel  tyrant 
and  sorcerer ;  constantly  employed  in  oppressing  his 
yassals,  harassing  his  neighbours,  and  fortifying  his 
Castle  of  Hermitage  against*  the  King  of  Scotland; 
for  which  purpose  he  employed  all  means,  human 
and  infernal ;  invoking  the  O^hds  by  hi^  incantations, 
and  forcing  his  vassals  to  dtag  materials;  like  beasts 
of  burden.  Tradition  proceeds  to  relate,  that  the 
Scottish  King,  irritated  by  reiterated  coi^plaints, 
peevishly  exclaimed  to  the  petitioners,^^ Boil  him  if 
you  please^  but  let  me  Hear  no  more  of  him.'!  Satis- 
fied with  this  answer,  they  proceeded  with  the  ut- 
most haste  to  execute  the  commission ;  whidi  they 
accomplished  by  boiling  him  alive  on  the  Pline-stane 
Rig,  in  a  cauldron,  said  to  have  been  long  preserved 
at  Skelf-hill,  a  hamlet  betwixt  Hawick  and  .the  Her- 
mitage. Messengers,  it  is  said,  were  immediately 
despatched  by  the  King,  to.  prevent  the  effects  of  such 
a  hasty  declaration ;  but  they  only  arrived  in  time  to 
witness  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  The  Castle 
of  Hermitage,  unable  to  support  the  load  of  iniquity 
which  had  been  long  accumulating  within  its  walls. 


is  supposed  to  have  partly  sunk  beneath  the  ground; 
and  its  ruins  are  still  regarded  by  the  peasants  with 
peculiar  aversion  and  terror.  The  door  of  the  cham- 
ber, vdiere  Lord  Souiis  is  said  to  have  held  his  con- 
ferences with  the  evil  spirits,  is  supposed  to  be  opened 
once  ia  seven  years,  by  that  demon,  to  which,  when 
he  left  the  castle  never  to  return,  he  committed  the 
keys,  by  throwing  them  over  his  left  shoulder,  and 
desiring  it  to  keep  them'  till  his  return.  Into  this 
chamber,  which  is  really  the  dungeon  of  the  castle, 
the  peasant  is  afraid  to  look ;  for  sudi  is  the  active 
malignity  of  its  inmate,  that  a  willow  inserted  at 
the  chinks  of  the  door,  is  found  peeled,  or  stripped 
of  its  bark,  when  drawn  back.  The  I9ine-stane  Rig, 
where  Lord  Souiis  was  boiled,  is  a  declivity  about 
one  mile  in  breadth,  and  four  in  length,  descending 
upon  the  Water  of  Hermitage,  from  the  range  of 
hills  which  separate  Liddesdale  and  Teviotdale.  It 
derives  its  name  from  one  of  those  circles  of  large 
stones  which  are  termed  Druidical,  nine  of  which 
remained  to  a  late  period.  Five  of  these  stones  are 
still  visible;  and  two  are  particularly  pointed  out,  as 
those  which  supported  the  iron  bar,  upon  which  the 
fatal  cauldron  was  suspended. 

The  formationof  ropes  of  sand,  according  to  po- 
pular tradition,  was  a  work  of  such  difficulty,  that  it 
was  assigned  by  Michael  Scott  to  a  number  of  spirits, 
for  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  find  some  in- 
terminable employment.  Upon  discovering  the  fu- 
tility of  their  attempts  to  accomplish  the  work  as- 
signed; they  petitioned  their  taskmaster  to  be  allowed 
to  ming(^  a  few  handfuls  of  barley-chaff  with  the  sand. 
On  his  refusal,  they  were  forced  to  leave  untwisted 
the  ropes  which  they  had  shaped.  Such  is  the  tra- 
ditionary hypothesis  of  the  vermicular  ridges  of  the 
sand  on  the  shore  of  the  sea. 

Redcap  is  a  popular  appellation  of  that  class  of 
spirits  which  haunt  old  castles.  Every  ruined  tower 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  is  supposed  to  have  an  inha- 
bitant of  this  species. 


LORD  SOULIS.      • 

Lord  Souiis  he  sat  in  Hermitage  Castle, 

And  beside  him  Old  Redcap  sly ; — 
'^PIow,  tell  me,  thou  sprite,  who  artmeikleofmight. 

The  death  that  I  must  die?  "— 

'^  While  thou  shalt  bear  a  charmed  life, 

And  hold  that  life  of  me, 
'Gainst  lance  and  arrow,  sword  and  knife, 

I  shall  thy  warrant  be. 


'  A»  the  people  thronged  to  the  execntion  of  the  gallant  youth, 
ttej  were  bitterly  rebuked  by  Sir  Ingram  de  UmfravUle.  an  Bng- 
lUi  or  Nonnan  knight,  then  a  TaTourUe  follower  of  Robert  Bmoe. 
**  Why  press  yon,**  said  he.  *'  to  see  Uie  dismal  catastrophe  of  so 
IQieroiis  a  Imight  ?  I  have  seen  ye  throng  as  eagerly  aronnd  him 
V>  share  bis  bounty,  m  now  to  behold  his  death.*"  WiUi  Uieae 
^Qrds  he  tamed  from  the  scene  of  blood,  and  repairing  to  tlie 


King,  craved  leave  to  sell  his  Seollish  possessions,  and  to  retire 
from  the  coontry.  '*  My  heart,"  said  UrofiraTUle,  "  will  not,  for 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  permit  me  to  dwell  any  longer,  where  I 
hafe  seen  such  a  knight  die  by  the  hands  of  itie  ezecaUooer.* 
With  the  King's  leave,  he  interred  the  Ixxiy  of  David  de  Brechin^ 
sold  his  lands,  and  left  SeoUand  for  CTer.  The  story  is  beantifnlly 
told  by  Barbour,  book  l9Ui. 
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Nor  forged  steel,  nor  hempen  band, 
Shall  e'er  thy  limbs  conGne, 
Till  threefold  ropes  of  sifted  sand 
Around  thy  body  twine. 

*' If  danger  press  fast,  knock  thrice  on  the  chest, 

With  rusty  padlocks  bound; 
Turn  away  your  eyes,  when  the  lid  sli^ll  rise, 

And  listen  to  tlie  sound." 

Lord  Soulis  he  sat  in  Hermitage  Castle, 

And  Redcap  was  not  by ; 
And  he  calPd  on  a  page,  who  was  witty  apd  sage, 

To  go  to  the  barmkin  high. 

*^  And  look  thou  east,  and  look  thou  west. 

And  guickly  come  tell  to  me. 
What  troopers  haste  along  the  waste, 

And  what  may  their  livery  be." 

He  look'd  over  fell,  and  he  look'd  o'er  flat, 

But  nothing,  I  wist,  be  saw. 
Save  a  pyot  on  a  turret  that  sat 

Beside  a  corby  craw. 

The  page  he  look'd  at  the  skrieh '  of  day, 

But  nothing,  I  wist,  he  'saw, 
Till  a  horseman  gray,  in  the  royal  array, 

Rode  down  the  Hazel- shaw. 


^'  Say,  why  do  you  cross  o'er  moor  and  mos&? 

So  loudly  cried  the  page ; 
'*  I  tidings  bring,  from  Scotland's  King, 

To  Soulis  of  Hermitage. 

^^  He  bids  me  tell  that  bloody  warden, 

Oppressor  of  low  and  high, 
If  ever  again  his  lieges  complain. 

The  cruel  Soulis  shall  die." 

By  traitorous  sleight  they  seized  the  knight, 

Before  he  rode  or  ran. 
And  through  the  key-stone  of  the  vault, 

They  plunged  him,  horse  and  man. 


j» 


**^  0  May  she  came,  and  May  she 

By  Goranberry  green ; 
And  May  shfi  was  the  fairest  maid. 

That  ever  yet  was  seen. 

O  May  she  came,  and  May  she  gaed, 

By  Goranberry  tower ; 
And  who  was  it  but  cruel  Lord  Soulis, 

That  carried  her  from  her  bower? 

He  brought  her  to  his  castle  gray. 

By  Hermitage's  side ; 
Says — *'Be  content,  my  lovely  May, 

For  thou  shalt  be  my  bride." 

With  her  yellow  hair,  that  glitter'd  fair, 
She  dried  the  trickling  tear; 


She  sigh'd  t^e  name  of  B^nxho)m'*s  heir, 
The  youth  that  loved  her  dear.         ' 

'^  JVow,  be  content,  my  bpnny  May, 

Add  take  it  for  your  hame ; 
OX'  ever  and  aye  shall  ye  rue  the  day 

Tou  heard  you9g  Braqxholm's  name. 

''O'er  Branxholm  tower,  erelhe  morning  hour, 
.    When  the  lift^is  like  lead  sae  blue. 
The  smoke  shall  Yoll  white  on  the^  weary  night, 
An4  the  flanle  shall  shine  dimly  through." 

Syne  he's  ca'd  on  him  Ringan  Red, 

A  sturdy  kemp  was  he; 
From  friend,  or  fiOe,  in  Border  fefd, 

Who  never  a  foot  ^ould  flee. 

Red  Ringan  sped,  and  the  spearmen'led 

Up  Goranberry  sladk ; 
Ay,  many  a  wight,  unn^tch'd  in  fight,    . 

Who  nevermore  came  back. 

And  bloody  set  tbewe^ering  sun, 

Atid  bloody  rose  he  up^ 
But  little  thouglit  young  Bramtholm's  heir    ' 

Where  he  that  night  should  sup. 

He  shot  the  roebilt^k  on  the  lee, 

The  dun-deer  qn  tlie  law  9.  • 
The  glamour '  suse  was  intis  ee 

When  J^ingan  nigh  did  draw. 

O'er  heathy  edge,«thK)ugh  rustling  ^sedge^ 

He  sped  till  day  was  set ;   - 
And  he  thought  it  i^vas  his  merry-men  true, 

When  Jie  the  spearmen  m§U 

Far  from  relief,  they  seized  the' chief ;  * 

His  meir  were  far  away ; 
Through  Hermitage  slack  they  ^nt  him  back. 

To  Soulis's  castle  gray ; 
Synet)nward  fure  for  Branxholm  tower, 

Wher«  all  his  merry-men  lay. 

''  Now,  welcome,  nobl^  Branxholm's  heir ! 

Thrice  welcome,"  quoth  ^Soulis, ''  to  me ! 
Say,  dost  thou  repair  to  my  castle  fiair. 

My  wedding  guest  to  be  ? 
And  lovely  May  deserves,  per  fay^ 

A  brideman  such  as  thee  I 

And  broad  and  bloody  rose  the  sun, 

And  on  the  barmkin  shone ; 
When  the  page  was  aware  of  Red  Ringan  there. 

Who  tame  riding  all  alone. 

To  the  gate  of  the  tower  Lord  Soulis  he  speeds. 

As  he  lighted  at  the  wall, 
Says — *'  Where  did  ye  stable  my  stalwart  steeds. 

And  where  do  they  tarry  all?" — 

''  We  stabled  them  sure,  on  theTarras  Muir ; 

We  stabled  them  sure,"  quoth  he  : 
''Before  we  could  cross  the  quaking  moss. 

They  all  were  lost  but  me." 


«  JJbieA— Peep. 


•  zV^Sky. 


^  Giamour—U^cai  deloiioo. 
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*He  clench'd  bis  fist,  and  he  khock'd  on  the  chest, 

And  he  heard  a  stifled  groan ; 
And  at  the  third  knock  eacli  rusty  lock 

pid  open  A)e  by  one. 

He  tuyi'd  away^his  eyes  as  the  lid  did  risf , 

^And  he  listen'd  sHentUe ;  >.    *   * 
And  he  heard  bre^hed«low,  in  murifiUrs  fotir, 
"*Bewa#e  of  a  coming  tree ! " 

In  muttering  soupd  th^rest  was  drownM;   . 

*  No  other  word  heard  he ;'     . ' 
Bu|  slow  as  it  rpse,  th^  Ijd  did  close, 

*With  the  fusty  padlocks  three.    • 


Now  rose  with  Brani^olm*.s  aebrother 

The  Teviot,  high  and  low ;  ' 
Bauld  Walter  by  name,  of  meikle  fame. 

For  none  could'  bend  his  bow. 

O'er  glen  and  glade,  to  Soulis  there  sped 

The  fame  of  bis  array. 
And  that  Teviotdale  would  soon  assail 

His  towers  and  castle  gray. 

♦ 

With  clenched  fist,  he  knock'd  on  the  chest, 

And  again  be  heard  a  groan; 
And  he  raised  his  eyes  as  the  lid  did  rise. 

But  answer  heard  he  none. 

The  charm  was  broke,  when  the  spirit  spoke, 

And  it  murmur'd  sullenlie,^ 
^'  Shut  fast  the  door,  and  for  evermore, 

Commit  to  me  the  key. 

''Alas!  that  ever  thou  raised*st  thine  eyes. 

Thine  eyes  to  look  on  me !  ■ 
Till  seven  years  are  o'er,  return  no  more. 

For  here  thou  must  not  be." 

Think  not  but  Seulis  was  wae  to  yield 

His  warlock  chamber  o'er ; 
He  took  the  keys  from  the  rusty  lock, 

That  never  were  ta'en  before. 


H^threwthem  o'er  his  left  shoalder,. 

With  meikle  care  and  pain ;  • 
And  he  bade  it  kee^  them  fathoms  deep. 

Till  he  returned  again. 

And  still,  when  seven  years  are  o'er, 

Is  heard  the  jarring  sound ; 
When  slowly  opes  the  charm'd  door 

Of  the  chamber  under  ground. 

And  some  within  the  chamber  door 

Have  cast  a  curious  eye : 
But  none  dare  tell,  for  the  spirits  in  hell. 

The  fearful  sights  they  spy. 


When  Soulis  thought  on  his  merry-men  now,, 

A  woful  wight  was  he ; 
Ss^s — ''  Vengeance  is  min^,  and  I  will  not  repine ! 

But  Branxholm's  heir  shall  die ! '' 

Says— ''What  would  you  do,  young  Branxholm, 
Gin  ye  had  me,  as  1  have  thee?  "— 

"  I  would  take  you  to  the  good  greenwood, 
And  gar  your  ain  hand  wale'  the  tree." — 

"  Now  shall  thine  ain  hand  wale  the  tree. 

For  all  thy  mirth  and  meikle  pride ; 
And  May  shall  choose,  if  my  love  she  refuse, 

A  scrog  bush  thee  beside." 

They  carried  him  to  the  good  greenwood. 
Where  the  green  pines  grew  in  a  row  ; 

And  they  heard  the  cry,  from  the  branches  higb^ 
Of  the  hungry  carrion  crow. 

They  carried  him  on  from  tree  to  tree, 

The  spiry  boughs  below; 
"  Say,  shall  it  be  thine,  on  the  tapering  pine, 

To  feed  the  hooded  crow  ?  " 

'iThe  fir-tops  fall  by  Branxholm  wall, 

When  the  night-blast  stirs  the  tree. 
And  it  shall  not  be  mine  to  die  on  the  pine, 

I  loved  in  infancie." 


« [see  Note  A.,  (by  Sir  Walter  Scott,)  at  the  end  of  tbts 
Ballad.] 

*  The  circamstanoe  of  Lord  Soalls  having  thrown  the  key  over 
hb  len  flhoaider,  and  bid  the  fiend  keep  it  till  his  retarn,  Is  noted 
In  the  introduction^  as  a  part  of  his  traditionary  history.  In  the 
course  of  this  autnmn,  the  Earl  of  Dalkehh  being  encamped  near 
Ihe  Hermitage  Castle,  for  the  amusement  of  shooUng,  directed 
some  workmen  to  dear  away  Ihe  rubbish  from  the  door  of  the 
dungeon,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  ancient  dimensions  and  archi- 
lecture.  To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  labourers,  and  of  the 
country  people  who  were  watching  their  pnMpMings,  a  rusty  iron 
key,  of  considerable  siie,  was  found  among  Ihe  ruins,  a  litUe  way 
from  the  dungeon  door.  The  well-known  tradition  instantly 
passed  from  one  lo  another;  and  it  was  generally  agreed,  that  the 
malevolent  demon,  who  had  so  long  retained  possession  of  the 
|cey  of  Ihe  casUe.  now  found  himself  obliged  to  resign  it  to  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  domain.  In  the  course  of  their  researches, 
a  large  iron  ladle,  somewhat  resembling  Ihat  used  by  plumbers, 
was  also  discovered ;  and  both  the  relics  are  now  in  Lord  Dal- 
keith*s  possession. 


In  the  summer  of  I  SOS,  another  discovery  wu  made  In  the 
haunted  ruhis  of  Hermitage.  In  a  recess  of  the  wail  of  the  castle. 
Intended  apparently  for  receiving  the  end  of  a  beam  or  Joist,  a 
boy,  seeking  for  birds'  nests,  found  a  very  curious  antique  silver 
ring,  embossed  with  hearts,  the  well-known  cognisance  of  the 
Douglas  family,  placed  interchangeably  with  qnatre-foUs  all  round 
the  circle.  The  workmanship  has  an  uncommonly  rude  and  an- 
cient appearance,  and  warrant*  our  believing  that  it  may  have 
belonged  to  one  of  the  Earls  of  Angus,  who  carried  the  heart  and 
quatre-folls  in  their  arms.  Some  heralds  say,  that  they  carried 
cinqne-foils,  others  tre-foils ;  but  all  agree  they  bore  some  such 
distinction  to  mark  their  cadency  from  the  elder  branch  of  Douglas. 
They  parted  with  (he  castle  and  lordship  of  Liddesdale,  fn  exchange 
for  that  of  Bothweli.  in  the  beglnniog  of  the  I6lh  century.  This 
ring  is  now  in  the  Editor's  possession,  by  the  obliging  gift  of  Mr. 
John  Ballantyne,  of  the  house  of  Ballautyne  and  Company,  so 
distinguished  for  typography.— 1806. 

3  f^a/e— Choose. 
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Young  Branxholm  turn'd  him,  and  oft  look'd  back, 
And  aye  he  pass'd  from  tree  to  tree ; 

Toung  Branxholm  peep*d,  aiid  puirly  ■  spake, 
^'  O  sic  a  death  is  oo  fop  me ! " 

And  next  they  pass'd  the  aspin  gray, 
Its  leaves  were  rustling  mournfullie ; 

^'  Now,  choose  thee,  choose  thee,  Branxholm  gay ! 
Say,  wilt  thou  never  choose  the  tree?" — 

More  dear  to  me  is  the  aspin  gray, 

'More dear  than  any  othBr  tree ; 
For  beneath  the  shade  that  its  branches  made. 

Have  pass'd  the  v6ws  of  my  love  and  me." 

Toung  Branxholm  peep'd,  and  puirly  spake. 

Until  he  did  his  ain  men  see, 
With  witches'  hazel  in  each  steel  cap. 

In  scorn  of  SouHs'  gramarye ; 
Then  shoulder-height  for  glee  he  lap, 

Methinks  I  spye  a  coming  tree  I " — 

"  Ay,  many  may  come,  but«few  return," 

Quo'  Soulis,  the  lord  of  gramarye ; 
^*  No  warrior's  hand  in  fair  Scotland 

Shall  ever  dint  a  wound  on  me !  "— 

"  Now,  by  my  sooth,".quo'  bold  Walter, 
**  If  that  be  true  we  soon  shall  see."— 

His  bent  bow  he  drew,  and  his  arrow  was  true, 
But  never  a  wound  or  scar  had  he. 

Then  up  bespake  him  true  Thomas, 

He  was  the  lord  of  Ersyltoun ; 
*'  The  wizard's  spell  no  steel  can  quell, 

Till  once  your  lances  bear  him  down." — 

They  bore  him  down  with  lances  bright. 
But  never  a  wound  or' scar  had  he ; 

With  hempen  bands  they  bound  him  tight, 
Both  hands  and  feet,  on  the  Nine-stane  lee. 

That  wizard  accurst,  the  bands  he  burst ; 

They  moulder'd  at  his  magic  spell ; 
And  neck  and  heel,  in  the  forged  steel. 

They  bound  him  against  the  charms  of  hell. 

That  wizard  accurst,  the  bands  he  burst ; 

mo  forged  steel  his  charms  could  bide ; 
Then  up  bespake  him  true  Thomas, 

"  We'll  bind  him  yet,  whate'er  betide." 

Tlie  black  spae-book  from  his  breast  he  took, 
Impress'd  with  many  a  warlock  spell ; 

And  the  book  it  was  wrote  by  Michael  Scott, 
Who  held  in  awe  the  fiends  of  hell. 

They  buried  it  deep,  where  his  bones  they  sleep, 
That  mortal  man  might  never  it  see : 

But  Thomas  did  save  it  from  the  grave. 
When  he  return'd  from  FaSrie. 

The  black  spae-book  from  bis  breast  he  took, 
And  turn'd  the  leaves  with  curious  hand ; 
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No  ropes,  did  he  find,  the  wieard  ^uld  bipd, 
But  threefptd  ropes  of  sifted  sand.   , 

They  sift«d^the  sand  from  t\\e  Ninerstane  burn, 
And  shaped^he^Qp^  sae  cur/oo^lie ;  ,       ' 

But  the  rqpes^ would  neUlfer  twist  nor  twipe. 
For  Thomas  true  and  tiis  gramarye.* 

The  bfack  spae-bgok  f/om  his  breast^ie  took^ 
.And  again  he  turn'd  it  )vith  lri&  hand ; 

And  he  bade  eacKlad  of  'iev^pt  add  - 
The^barley  chaff  to  the  sifted  sand.    \ 

The  barley  cjiaff  to  the^slfted  sand  /  \  • , 

'i;hey  added  still  by  handfuls  nine; 
But  Redcap  sly  <unseen  was  by,   * 

And' the  ropeis  would  neither  twist  nor  twine. 

i  «  1 

And  atill  beside  the  Nine-stane  burn, 
Ribb'd  like  the  sand  at  mark  ot  sea. 

The  ropes  that  would  nottwis't  nor  turn. 
Shaped  of  the  sifted  sand  you  s^^. ' 

The  black  spae-book  tru^Thomas  he  took. 

Again  its  magic  leaves  he  spread ; 
And  he  found  that  to  que\l  the  powerful  spell, 

The  wizard  mUst  be  boil'd  in  le^^d. 

On  a  circle  of  stonisstl^ey  pl9ced  the  pot, 
On  a  circle  of  stones  but  barely  nine ;    . 

They  heated  it  red  and. fiery  hot, 
Till  the  burnish'd^brass  did  glimmer  and  shine. 

They  roH'd  him  up  in  a  she^t  of  lead, 

A  sheet  of  lead  for  a  funeral  pall ; 
They  plunged  him  in  the  cauldron  red, 

And  melted  him,  lead,  and  bones  and  all.^ 

At  the  Skelf-hill,  the  cauldron  still 

The  men  of  Liddesdale  can  show ; 
And  on  the  spot,  where  they  boil'd  the  pot, 

The  spreat^  and  the  deer-hair'  ne'er  shall  grow 
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APPENDIX  TO  LORD  SOULIS. 


NOTB  A. 


AIM  I  thai  e'er  Iboa  raUed'H  thine  erce. 
Thine  eyei  to  look  on  me. 

The  klet  of  Lord  Soulto's  familiar  teems  to  be  derived  thrni  the 
cnrions  ttory  of  the  spirit  Orthone  and  the  Lord  of  Corasse,  wlUcli, 
I  diink,  the  resder  wiil  be  pleased  to  see  In  9II  its  Gothic  ilmpU- 
city,  as  translated  from  Frolssart,  by  the  Lord  of  Berners. 

*'  It  is  great  manreyle  to  consyder  one  tliynge,  the  vhlche  was 
shewed  to  me  in  the  Earl  of  Foil  honso  at  OrUyae,  of  hyn  that 
enfbormed  me  of  the  basynesse  at  Jnberothe,  [  Adjnbarota,  where 
the  Spaniards,  with  their  French  allies,  were  defeated  by  the  For- 
togueie,  A.  D.  4SS5.?  He  shewed  me  one  thyng  that  I  have  oneor 
tymes  thought  on  sithe,  and  shall  do  as  long  as  1  live.  As  this 
sqnyer  told  me  that  of  tronthe  the  next  day  after  the  battayl  was 
thus  fought,  at  Joberoth.  the  Erie  of  Foiz  iLoewe  it.  whereof  I  had 
great  marreyle ;  for  the  said  Sonday,  Monday,  awl  Tuesday,  the 


■  p«ir/y— Softly. 

•  [See  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  Roles.— Ed.] 

1  See  Note  B,  at  the  end  of  the  Ballad. 


4  jpreal— The  spreat  is  a  species  of  water-rush. 
»  Deer-httir^the  deer^hafr  is  a  coarse  spei^es  of  pointed  grass, 
wliich,  in  May,  hears  a  very  minute,  but  beautiful  yellow  flower. 
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erie  was  rery  pemyf,  and  to  sadde  of  chore,,  thai  no  roan  ooaid 
have  a  worde  of  hym.  And  all  the  said  three  days  he  wold  nat 
iaioe  out  of  his  chamhre,  nor  speke  lo  any  man,  though  Ihey  were 
never  so  acre  about  hym.  And,  on  tlie  Tuesday  night,  he  called 
to  him  his  brother  Arnault  Giiyilyam.  and  saydio  bim,  with  a 
•oft  TOlce,  *  Our  men  hath  bad  to  do,  whereof  I  am  sorrie ;  for  It 
b  come  of^them  by  their  voyage,  is  1  sayd  or  they  departed.' 
Amaolt  Goyllyam,  who  was  a- sage  knight,  and  knewe  right  well 
his  brother's  condidoos  [  i.  e.  temper,  ]  slode  still,  and  gave  none 
answere.  And  (hln  the  Erie,  who  thought  to  declare  his  mind 
more  plalnlye.  for  long  he  bad  borne  the  trouble  thereof  in  hb 
berte,  spake  ^»jh  more  higher  .than  he  dyd  before,  and  sayd, 
*  By  God,  Sir  Arnault,  it  b  as  I  sayie,  and  shortely  ye  shall  here 
tidyoges  thereof ;  bnt  the  countrey  of  Byeroe,  this  hundred  yere, 
never  lost  suche  a  losse  at  no  journey,  as  they  liave  done  now 
in  Portugal^*— Dyvers  knights  and  squyers,  that  were  there  pre- 
•ent,  and  herde  hym  say  so,  stnde  ityll,  and  durst  nat  speke,  but 
they  remembered  his  wordes.  And  within  a  ten  days  after,  tliey 
knewe  the  troulhe  thereof,  by  such  as'had  lieen  at  the  busynesse, 
and  there  they  shewed  every  thinge  as  it  was  fortuned  at  Jui>eroth. 
Than  the  erie  renewed  agayn  hb  dolor,  and  all  the  ooontreye 
were  in  sorrowe,  for  they  had  lost  their  parentes,  brethren, 
cbyldren,  and  frendes.  *  Saint  Mary ! '  quod  I'to  the  squyer  that 
shewed  me  thys  tale,  '  how  is  it  that  the  Earl  of  Poix  could  know, 
on  one  daye,  what  was  done  within  a  day  or  two  before,  beyng 
so  farreoff?*— '  By  my  fay  the,  sir.*  quod  he,  'as  it  appeared  well, 
he  knewe  it.*— *  Than  he  b  a  diviner,',  quod  I,  *or  eb  he  hath 
mesaangers,  that  flyethe  with  the  wynde,  or  he  most  needs  have 
some  craft.'  The  squyer  began  to  laugh,  and  sayd  '  Sorely  he 
most  Imow  it  by  some  art  of  negromansye  or  otherwyse.  To  say 
the  trouthe.  we  caonqt  tell  how  it  is,  but  by  our  ymaginacioos.' 
— '  Sir,*  quod  1,  '  sache  yroaginacions  as  ye  have  therein,  if  it 
plase  )on  to  shew  me,  1  wdde  be  giadde  thereof;  and  If  it  t>ee 
suche  a  ihynge  as  ought  to  be  lecrete,  I  shall  not  poblyssbe  it. 
nor  as  long  as  I  am  In  thys  coontre.V  I  shall  never  speke  word 
thereof.'—'  I  praye  you  thereof,*  quod  the  squyer,  *  for  I  wolde 
nat  it  shnlde  be  koowen,  that  I  HhuJde  speke  thereof.  But  I  shall 
shewe  yoo,  as  dyvers  men  spekelh  secretely e«  whan  they  be  togyder 
as  frendes.*  Than  he  drew  me  aparte  into  a  corner  of  Uie  chap* 
pell  at  Ortayse,  and  then  l>egan  hb  tale,  and  sayd  x 

**  *  It  b  well  a  twenty  yeares  paste,  that  there  was,  inthb  coon- 
trey,  a  Barone,  called  Raymond,  Lord  of  Corasse,  whyche  b  a 
levyn  leagues  from  thb  towne  of  Orlayse.  Thys  Lorde  of  Gorasse 
had  that  same  tyme,  a  plee  at  Avignon  before  Ihe  Pope,  for  the 
dysmes  [  t .  e.  tithes  ]  of  lib  churcbe,  against  a  clerk,  curate  there ; 
the  whiche  priest  was  of  Catelogne.  He  was  a  grete  clerk,  and 
daymed  to  have  ryghte  of  the  dysmes,  in  the  towne  of  Gorasse, 
which  was  Taiued  to  an  hundred  florens  by  the  yere,  and  the 
ryghte  that  he  had,  he  shewed  and  proved  it;  and.  by  sentence 
diffynitlve.  Pope  Url>ane  the  Fyflhe,  in  consistory  generali,  con- 
dempned  the  knighte,  and  gave  Judgement  wyth  the  preest,  and 
of  ihb  last  Judgment  he  had  letters  of  the  Pope,  for  hb  possession, 
and  so  rode  tyll  he  came  into  Berne,  and  there  shewed  his  letters  and 
balles  of  the  Popes  for  his  possession  of  hb  dysmes.  The  Lord  of 
Gorasse  had  gret  indignacion  at  this  preest,  and  came  to  hym,  and 
sakl, '  Mabter  Pers,  or  Si aister  Uairtin,  (as  hb  name  was,)  thinkest 
Ihou.  that  by  reason  of  thy  letters  I  will  lose  mine  herytage— be 
not  so  hardy,  that  thou  take  any  Ihynge  that  \»  myne ;  if  ihou  do, 
it  shall  cost  thee  thy  life.  Go  thy  waye  into  some  olher  place  to 
get  thee  a  beoefyce,  for  of  myne  herytage  thou  gettest  no  parte, 
and  ones  for  alwayes,  I  defy  thee. '  The  clerk  douted  the  knight,  (or 
be  was  a  cniell  man,  therefore  he  durst  oat  parceyver.— Then  he 
thoogfat  to  return  to  Avign  n,  as  he  dyde;  but,  whan  he  departed, 
he  came  to  the  knight,  the  Lord  of  Gorasse,  and  said,  *  Sir,  by 
force,  and  nat  by  ryght,  ye  take  away  from  me  the  nght  of  my 
cfaarche,  wherein  you  greatly  hurt  your  cons<jeuce.  I  am  not 
10  strong  in  thb  countrey  as  ye  be;  but,  sir,  knowe  for  troulhe, 
(hat  as  toon  as  I  may,  I  shall  seode  to  you  suche  a  champyon, 
whom  ye  shall  double  more  than  me.*  The  knight,  who  doubted 
Boihyng  hb  threlynges,  said,  'God  be  with  thee;  do  wliat  Ihou 
mayst;  1  doute  no  more  dethe  than  lyfe;  for  all  Ihy  woixles,  I 
will  not  lese  mine  herytage.*  Thus,  the  clerk  departed  from  Ihe 
Lord  of  Gorasse,  and  went  I  cannot  teU  whether  into  ATygnon  or 
bto  Catalogue,  and  forgat  nat  the  promise  ihat  he  had  made  to 
the  Lord  of  Gorasseor  he  deiiarted.  For  when  the  knight  ihoughte 
Itcst  on  hym,  about  a  three  monethes  after,  as  the  knyght  iaye 


on  a  nyght  a-beddelohb  castelle  of  Corasae.  with  the  lady,  there 
came  to  hym  messangers  invbible,  and  made  a  marvellous  tempest 
and  noise  in  the  castell,  that  it  seemed  as  thoughe  the  casteil  shulde 
have  fallen  downe,  and  strali  gret  strokes  at  hb  chambre  dore. 
that  the  goode  ladye,  hb  wife,  was  soore  afrayde.  The  knight 
herd  alle,  but  he  spoke  no  worde  thereof;  bycanse  be  wolde 
shewe  no  abasshed  oorage,  for  he  was  hardy  to  abyde  all  adven- 
tures. Tliys  noyse  and  tempest  was  in  sundry  places  of  the  castell, 
and  dured  a  long  space,  and  at  length  oessed  for  that  nyght.  Tlun 
the  nexte  mornynge,  all  the  servanb  of  the  hooae  came  to  the 
lord,  whan  he  was  risen,  and  sayd,  *  Sir,  have  you  nat  herde  thb 
night  that  we  have  done  ? '  The  lord  dissembled,  and  sayd, '  No ! 
I  herd  nothing— what  have  you  herde? '  Than  they  shewed  him 
what  noyse  they  hadde  herde.  and  how  alle  tlie  Teasel  In  the 
kychen  was  overtowrned.  Than  the  lord  began  to  laugh,  and 
sayd,  *  Tea,  sirs!  ye  dremed ;  It  was  nothynge  but  the  wynde.'— 

*  In  the  name  of  God !  *  quod  the  ladye,  *  I  herde  it  well.*  The 
next  nyght  there  was  as  great  noyse  and  greatter.  and  suche  strokes 
gyven  at  his  chambre  dore  and  windows,  as  alle  shulde  have 
broken  in  pieces.  The  knyghte  starte  up  ont  of  his  bedde,  and 
wolde  not  iette,  to  demaunde  who  was  at  hb  chambre  dore  that 
tyme  of  the  nyght;  and  anone  he  was  answered  by  a  voyce  ihat 
sayd,  'I  am  here.*  Quod  the  knyght,  'Who  sent  thee  hyder?' 
— '  The  clerk  of  Catalogne  sent  me  hyder,'  quod  the  voice,  *  to 
whom  thou  dost  gret  wronge.  for  thou  hast  taken  from  hym  the 
ryghtes  of  hb  benefyce;  I  will  nat  leave  thee  In  rest  tylle  thou 
haste  made  hym  a  good  acoompte,  so  that  he  be  pleased.*  Quod 
the  knight,  *  What  is  thy  name,  that  thou  art  ao  gOod  a  messan- 
gere?*  Quod  he.  'I  am  called  Orthone.'— 'Orthonel'quod  the 
knight,  *  the  scrvyce  of  a  clerke  is  lytell  profy  te  for  thee.  He  willo 
putte  thee  to  moche  payne  if  thou  l)eleve  hym.  I  pray  thee  leave 
hym,  and  oome  and  serve  me ;  and  I  shall  give  thee  goode  thanke. 
Orthone  was  redy  to  aonswere,  for  he  was  inamours  with  the 
knyghte,  andsayde,  *  Woldest  thoufayne  have  myservyce?'— 

*  Tea,  truly,*  quod  the  knyghte,  *  so  thou  do  no  hurte  to  any  per- 
sonein  thb  house.'— 'No  more  I  will  do,*  quod  Orthone,  'for  I 
have  no  power  to  do  any  other  yveil,  but  to  awake  thee  out  of 
thy  sleiJf^  or  some  other.*—*  Well,'  quod  the  knyght,  <  do  as  I 
tell  thee,  and  we  shall  soone  agree,  and  leave  the  yvili  clerke, 
for  there  ii  no  good  thyng  in  him,  but  to  put  thee  to  payne ;  there- 
fore, come  and  serve  me.'—*  Well,'  quod  Orthone,  *and  sythe 
thou  wilt  have  me,  we  are  agreed.* 

**  *  So  thb  spyrite  Orthone  loved  so  the  knight,  that  oftentymes 
he  wold  come  and  vysyte  him,  while  he  lay  in  his  bedde  aslepe, 
and  oulher  pull  him  by  the  eare,  or  eb  stryke  at  his  chambre  dore 
or  windowe.    And.  whan  the  luiyght  awoke,  than  he  wonld  saye, 

*  Orthone,  lat  me  slepe.*^*  Nay,*  quod  Orthone,  *  that  I  will  not 
do,  tyll  I  have  shewed  thee  such  tydiuges  as  are  fallen  a-late.'  The 
ladye,  the  knyghtes  wife,  wolde  he  sore  afrayed,  tliat  her  beer  wald 
stand  up,  and  hyde  herself  under  the  clothes.  Than  the  knyght 
wolde  saye,  *  Why,  what  lidynges  hast  thou  brought  me?*— Quod 
Orthone, '  I  am  come  out  of  England,  or  out  of  Hungry,  or  some 
other  place,  and  yesterday  I  came  hens,  and  such  things  are  fallen,  or 
such  other.*  So  thus  Ihe  Lord  of  Gorasse  knewe,  by  Orthone.  every 
thlng^ihat  was  done  in  any  part  of  Ihe  worlde.  And  in  this  case  he 
contynued  a  f^e  ycre,  and  could  not  kepe  hb  own  counsayle,  but 
at  Ust  discovered  it  to  the  Earl  of  Fois.    I  shall  shewe  yoo  howe. 

"  *  The  firste  yere,  the  Lord  of  Gorasse  came  on  a  day  to  Or- 
tayse,  to  the  Erie  of  Fois,  and  sayd  lo  him,  *  Sir,  such  things  are 
done  in  England,  or  in  Scotland,  or  in  AIniange,  or  in  any  other 
countrey.*  And  ever  the  Erie  of  Foix  found  his  sayeiog  true,  and 
had  great  marveyle  bow  he  shulde  Iluow  suche  things  so  sliortly. 
And,  on  a  tyme.  the  Eari  of  FoIx  examined  him  ao  straitly,  that 
the  Lord  of  Gorasse  shewed  hym  alio  toguyder  howe  helmewe  it, 
and  howe  he  came  to  hym  firste.  When  the  Erie  of  Foix  hard  that, 
he  was  joyful  I,  and  said, '  Sir  of  Gorasse,  kepe  hit.«  well  in  your 
love ;  I  wolde  I  badd  suche  an  messanger ;  he  costeth  you  oothyng, 
and  ye  knowe  by  him  every  Ihynge  that  b  done  In  the  worlde.' 
The  knyght  answered,  and  sayd, '  Sir,  that  b  true.'  Thus,  the  Lord 
of  Gorasse  was  served  with  Orthone  a  long  season.  I  can  nat  saye 
if  this  Orthone  hadde  any  more  masters  or  nat ;  but  every  weke, 
twbe  or  tbrise,  he  wolde  oome  and  vysite  tlie  Lord  of  Gorasse, 
and  wolde  shewe  hym  such  tidynges  of  any  thing  that  was  fallen 
fro  whcns  he  came.  And  ever  the  Lord  of  Gorasse,  when  he 
knewe  any  Ihynge,  he  wrote  Ibereof  to  Ihe  Earl  of  Foix,  who  had 
great  Joy  thereof;  for  he  was  the  lord,  of  all  the  worlde,  that 
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most  desyred  to  here  news  out  of  strannge  places.    And.  on  a 
tyme,  Ihe  Lord  of  Corasse  was  with  the  Brie  of  Foil,  and  the  erle 
demannded  of  bym,  and  sayd, '  Sir  of  Gorasse,  dyd  ye  ever  as  yet 
se your  mesaao^re?'— *  Nay,  stirely.  sir,' quod  the  knyghte,  'nor 
1  never  desyred  it'— *  That  is  marveyle/  quod  the  erle;  *ifi 
were  at  well  acquainted  with  him  as  ye  be.  I  wolde  have  desyred 
to  have  seen  hym ;  wherefore,  I  pray  you,  desyre  it  of  him,  and 
then  telle  me  what  form  and  facyoo  he  is  of.    1  have  herd  you 
say  how  he  spealLeth  as  good  Gascon  as  outher  you  or  I.'—*  Troely, 
sir,*  quod  the  knyght,  •  so  it  Is  :  he  spelieth  as  well,  and  as  fayr, 
as  any  of  us  both  do.    And,  surely,  sir,  sithe  ye  cuunsayle  me,  I 
shall  do  my  payne  to  see  him  as  I  can.'    And  so,  on  a  night,  as 
he  lay  In  his  bedde,  with  the  ladye  his  wife,  who  was  so  inured 
to  here  Orthone,  that  she  was  no  longer  afrayd  of  hym ;  than  cam 
Orthone,  and  pulled  the  lord  by  the  eare,  who  was  fast  asleep,  and 
therewith  he  awoke,  and  asked  who  was  there?    Mam  here,* 
quod  Orthone.    Then  he  demanded, '  Prom  whens  curoest  thou 
nowe?*— *1  come,'  quod  Orthone,  *  ftt>m  Prague,  inBoesme!' 
— *How  firre  is  that  hens?' quod  the  knyght.    *A  threescore 
days  journey/  quod  Orthone.    *  And  art  thou  come  hens  so  soon  ? ' 
quod  the  knyght.    *  Yea  trucly,'  quod  Orthone,  *  1  come  as  fast 
as  the  wyode,  or  faster/— *  Hast  thou  than  wlnges?'quod  the 
knyght.    *  Nay,  truely,'  quod  he.    *  How  canst  thou  than  Qye  so 
fest?*  qnod  the  knyght,    *  Te  have  nothing  to  do  to  knowe  thai/ 
quod  Orthone.   'No?'  quod  the  knyght, '  I  would  gladly  se  thee, 
to  know  what  forme  thou  art  of.'—*  Well,*  quod  Orthone. '  ye 
have  nothfaig  to  do  to  knowe  i  It  snfficeth  yon  to  here  me,  and  to 
shewe  yon  tidynges.*— *  In  faythe,'  quod  the  knyght. '  I  wolde 
love  thee  moche  better  an  1  myght  se  thee  ones.'—*  Well.'  quod 
Orthone, '  sir,  sithe  you  have  so  gret  desyre  to  se  me,  the  first 
thynge  that  ye  se  tomorrowe,  when  ye  ryse  out  of  your  bedde, 
the  same  shall  be  I/—*  That  Is  suffident^'  quod  the  lorde.    '  Go 
thy  way;  I  gyve  thee  leave  to  departe  for  this  nyght.*    And 
the  next  momynge  the  lord  rose,  and  the  ladle  his  wife  was  so 
afrayd,  that  she  durst  not  ryse,  but  fayned  herself  slcke*  and 
sayd  she  wolde  not  ryse.    Her  husband  wold  have^had  her  to 
have  rysen.    '  Sir,*  quo<i  she,  *  than  I  shall  se  Orthone,  and  I 
wolde  not  se  him  by  my  gode  wille,'— *  Well,'  qnod  th|  knyght, 
'  I  wolde  gladly  se  him.'    And  so  he  arose,  fayre  andi^asily.  out 
of  his  bedde,  and  sat  down  on  Ms  bedde-«yde,  ^enftg  to  have 
seen  Orthone  in  bis  own  proper  form;  but  he  sawl  nothynge 
wherbye  he  myghte  say,  \Lo,  yonder  is  Orthone.'    So  that  day 
past,  and  the  next  night  came,  and  when  the  knyght  was  in  his 
bedde ,  Orthone  came,  and  began  to  speke.  as  he  was  accustomed. 
*  Go  thy  waye,'  qnod  the  knyght, '  thou  arte  but  a  Iyer;  thou  pro- 
mysest  that  I  shuld  have  sene  the,  and  it  was  notso/— *No?' 
quod  he, '  and  1  shewed  myself  to  the/—'  That  is  not  so,'  quod 
the  lord.    *  Why,*  qnod  Orthone,  '  whan  ye  rose  oot  of  your 
.  bedde,  sawe  ye  nothynge? '    Than  the  lorde  stndyed  a  lytell,  and 
advysed  himself  well.    '  Tes,  tmely.'  qnod  the  knyght,  *  now  I 
remember  me,  as  1  state  on  my  bedde-syde,  thynkiog  on  thee,  I 
sawe  two  sirawes  upon  the  pavement,  tnmblynge  one.opon  ano- 
ther.'— 'That  same  was  1,*  quod  Orthone,  *  into  that  fourme  I 
dyd  pntte  myself  as  than.*—'  That  is  not  enough  to  me,'  quod  the 
lord ; '  I  pray  thee  putte  thyselfe  into  some  other  fourme,  that  I 
may  better  se  and  knowe  thee/—*  Well/  quod  Orthone,  *  ye  will 
do  so  mnche,  that  ye  will-  lose  me,  and  I  lo  go  fro  you,  for  ye 
desyre  to  much  of  me/—'  Nay,*  quod  the  knyght,  *  thou  shalt 
not  go  fro  met  let  me  se  the  ones,  and  I  will  desyre  no  more.*— 
*Weil,*  quodOrthone, 'ye  Aall  se  me  to-morrowe;  take  bede, 
the  first  thyng  that  ye  se  after  ye  be  out  of  your  chamber,  it  shall 
be  I.'—'  Well,*  quod  the  knyght,  *  I  am  than  content.    Go  thy 
way,  iette  me  slepe.*   And  so  Orthone  departed,  and  the  next 
momyng  Ihe  lord  arose,  and  yssued  ouie  of  his  cbambre,  and 
went  to  a  windowe/and  looked  downe  into  the  conrie  of  the 
casteil,  and  cast  about  his  e'yen.    And  the  flrste  thing  he  sawe  was 
a  sowe,  the  greattest  that  ever  he  sawe ;  and  she  seemed  to  be 
so  leane  and  yvell-favoured,  that  there  was  nothyng  on  her  but 
the  skynne  and  the  bones,  with  long  eares,  and  a  long  leane  snout. 
The  Lord  of  Corasse  had  marVeyle  of  that  leane  sowe,  and  was 
wery  of  (he  sighte  of  her,  and  commanded  his  men  to  fetch  his 
boondes,  and  f'ayd,  *  Let  the  dngges  hunt  her  to  deth,  and  devour 
her.'   His  servants  opened  the  kenells,  and  Iette  oute  his  houndes, 
and  dyd  sette  them  on  this  sowe.    And,  at  the  last,  the  sowe  made 
a  great  crye,  and  looked  up  to  tlie  Lord  of  Corasse  as  he  looked 
out  at  a  windowe,  and  so  sodaynely  vanyslied  awaye,  no  man 


wyste  howe.  Than  the  Lord  of  Corasae  entred  into  his  chambre, 
right  pensyve,  and  than  be  remembered  hym  of  Orthone,  bis 
messangere,  and  sayd, '  I  repent  me  that  1  set  my  lioundes  on 
him.  It  is  an  adventure  an  I  here  any  more  of  hym ;  for  be  sayd 
to  me  oftentymes,  that  if  I  displeased  hym,  I  shulde  lose  l^ni.' 
The  lord  said  trouthe,  for  never  after  be  cam  into  the  casteil  of 
Corasse,  and  also  the  knyght' dye4  the  same  yere  next  followinge. 
" '  So,  sir,'  said  the  sqnyer,  '  thns  have  I  shewed  you  the  lyfe 
of  Orthone.  and  howe,  for  a  season,  he  served  the  Lord  of  Corasfe 
with  uewe  tidynges.'— '  It  is  true,  sir/  sayd  I,  *  but  nowe,  as  to 
your  firste  purpose  t  Is  the  Earl  of  Pole  served  with  suche  an  mes- 
sangere?,--* Sorely,' quod  the  squyer, 'it  k  the  ymaginalion of 
many,  that  he  hath  such  messengers,  for  iher  is  nolhynge  done  io 
any  place,  but  and  he  selle  his  myne  thereto,  he  will  knowe  it, 
and  whan  men  tbynke  leest  thereof.  And  so  dyd  he,  when  the 
goode  knyghtes  and  squyers  of  this  country  were  slayne  in  Por- 
tugale  atGuberothe.  Some  sayliie,  the  knowledge  of  such  thynges 
hath  done  him  moche  profyte,  for  and  there  be  bat  the  value  of  a 
spone  lost  in  his  honse.  anone  he  will  know  where  it  is.'  So  thai, 
then*  I  toke  leave  of  the  sqnyer,  and  went  toother  company ;  bat 
I  bare  well  away  his  tale."— BouBCBiEa*8  TranstaUan  ofFroiS' 
tart*t  chronyclet  vol.  ii.  chap.  S7. 


Note  B. 
And  metted  htm,  etc. 


The  tradition  regarding  the  death  of  Lord  Soniis.  however 
singular.  Is  not  without  a  parallel  In  Ihe  real  history  of  Scotland. 
The  same  extraordinary  mode  of  cookery  was  actually  practised 
(horretco  rtftrens  !)  upon  the  iKidy  of  a  sheritf  of  the  Heams. 
This  person,  whose  name  was  Uelvill  of  Glenbervie,  Iwre  his 
bcuities  so  harshly,  that  be  became  delested  by  the  barons  of  the 
country.  Reiterated  complaints  uf  his  conduct  having  been  made 
to  James  I.  (or,  as  others  say,  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,)  the  mo- 
narch answered,  in  a  moment  of  unguarded  impatianoe,  **  Sorrow 
gin  the  sheriff  were  sodden,  and  snpped  in  tut>o!*'  The  com- 
plainers  retired,  perfectly  satisfied.  Shortly  after,  the  Lairds  of 
Arbuthot,  Mather,  Laureston,  and  Plttaraw,  decoyed  Ifelvilie  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  of  Garvock,  above  Lawrencekirk.  under  pre-^ 
tence  of  a  grand  bunting  party.  Upon  this  place,  ( still  called  the 
SherifT*  Pot,)  the  barons  had  prepared  a  fire  and  a  boiling  caul- 
dron. Into  which  they  plunged  the  unlucky  sheriff.  After  he  was 
sodden  (as  the  King  termed  It)  for  a  sufficient  time,  the  savages, 
that  they  might  literally  observe  the  royal  mandate,  concluded 
the  scene  of  abomination  by  actually  partaking  of  the  hell-broth. 

The  three  lairds  wera  outlawed  fbr  this  offence ;  and  Barclay, 
one  of  their  number,  to  screen  himself  fh>m  Justice,  erected  the 
kaim  (<.  0.  the  camp,  or  fortress)  of  Hathers,  which  stands  upon 
a  rocky  and  almost  inaccessible  peninsula,  overhanging  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  The  laird  of  Arbuthnot  is  said  to  have  eluded  the 
royal  vengeance,  by  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  clan 
Uacduff,  concerning  which  the  curious  reader  will  find  some 
particulars  subjoined.  A  pardon,  or  perhaps  a  deed  of  replegia- 
tion,  founded  upon  that  law.  Is  said  to  be  still  extant  among  the 
records  of  the  Viscount  of  Arbuthnot. 

Pellow  narrates  a  similar  instance  of  atrocity,  perpetrated  after 
the  death  of  Mnley  Ismael,  Emperor  of  Morocco,  in  I7S7,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Old  Pea,  throwing  off  all  allegiance  to  his  suc- 
cessor, slew  "  Alchyde  Boel  le  Roeea.  their  old  governor,  bollhig 
his  flesh,  and  many,  through  spile,  eating  thereof,  and  throwing 
what  they  could  noteatof  ittothedogs,*'— See  Pellow's  TraveJs 
in  south  Barbary,  And  we  may  add,  to  such  taies»  the  OrienUl 
tyranny  of  Zenghis  Khan,  who  immersed  seventy  Tartar  Kans  In 
as  many  boiling  cauldrons. 

The  punishment  of  boiling  seems  to  have  been  in  use  among  the 
English  at  a  very  late  period,  as  appears  from  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Stowb*8  OiTonieU  ;— «*  The  17th  March  (I5S4).  Margaret 
Davy,  a  maid,  was  boiled  at  Smithfield,  for  poisoning  of  three 
households  that  she  had  dwelled  In."  But  unquestionably  the 
usual  practice  of  Smithfield  cookery,  about  that  period,  wu  by  a 
different  application  ol  fire. 

LAW  OP  CLAN  MACDOPP. 
Though  it  is  rather  foreign  to  the  proper  sul]|ject  of  this  work, 
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maiiX  readers  may  not  be  displeawd  to  haTe  aome  icooant  of  Ihe 
corioiu  privilege  e^jofed  by  the  descendants  of  the  famooa  Mao- 
dnff.  Thane  of  Fife,  and  thence  called  the  law  of  the  Clan,  or 
famny,  bearing  his  name. 

When  the  reTq(aUon  was  accomplished,  in  which  Macbelh  was 
dethroned  and  slain,  Malcolm,  aensibie  of  the  high  serTices  of  the 
Thane  of  Fife,  is  said,  by* oar  historians,  toliave  promised  to  grant 
the  first  three  requests  he  should  make.  Macduff  aoeordingly  de- 
manded, and  obtained,  first,  that  he  and  his  successors.  Lords  of 
Fife,  stiould  place  the  crown  on  the  King's  head  at  his  coronation ; 
aecondiy,  that  they  should  lead  the  Tangnard  of  the  army,  when- 
ever the  royal  k»anner  was  displayed ;  and,  lastly,  this  privilege 
of  clan  Maoduff,  whereby  a«y  person,  being  related  to  Macduff 
within  the  ninth  degree,  and  hating  committed  homicide  in  chaude 
mtile,  (without  premeditation,)  should,  upon  flying  to  MaodufTs 
Cross,  and  paying  a  certain  Que,  obtain  remission  of  their  guilu 
Such,  at  least,  Is  the  account  given  of  the  law  by  all  our  historians. 
Nevertheless,  there  seems  ground  to  suspect  that  the  privilege  did 
not  amount  to  an  actual  iod  total  remission  of  the  crime,  but 
only  to  a  right  of  being  exempted  from  all  other  courts  of  Jorisdic- 
tioo.  except  that  of  the  Lord  of  Fife.  The  reader  Is  presented 
wllh  an  old  document.  In  which  the  law  of  clan  Macduff  Is  pleaded 
oo  behalf  of  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Moray  of  Abercaimey ;  and  it 
Is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  claim  any  immunity,  but  solely 
a  right  of  being  repledged,  because  his  cause  had  already  been 
tried  by  Bobert  Earl  of  Fife,  the  sole  competent  Judge.  But  the 
privilege  of  being  answerable  only  to  the  chief  of  their  own  clan 
was,  to  the  deseendants  of  Maodufl^  almost  equivaient  to  an  abso- 
lute Indemnity. 

MacdnlTs  Cross  was  situated  near  Lindores,  on  the  march  divl- 
ding  Fife  fkiMi  Strathern.  The  form  of  this  venerable  monument 
uolortnoately  offended  the  seal  of  the  reformer,  Knox,  and  it  was 
totally  demolished  by  his  followers.  The  pedestal,  a  solid  block 
of  stone,  alone  escaped  the  besom  of  .destruction.  It  bore  an 
Inacrlption,  which,  according  to  the  apocryphal  account  of  Sir 
Bobert  Sibbald.'wu  a  mixture  of  Latin,  Saxon,  Danish,  and  old 
French.    Skene  hu  preserved  two  Ihies  t— 

*'  Propter  Mskgridlm  et  hoc  oblatam, 
Acdpe  Sakdaridem  rapcr  lampade  limplda  labram.** 

SAMS,  de  verb.  H$,  voes  (^tm  Mmeimff. 

The  fhll  Inscription ,  real  or  pretended,  may  be  found  In  Sir 
Bobert  Sibbald's  History  of  Fife,  and  in  James  Cunntaighame's 
Essay  upon  Macduff's  Cross,  together  with  what  Is  called  a  trans- 
latfcm  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  Ihe  piebald  Jargon  which  composes 
ft.  In  Googh's  edition  of  Camden*s  Britannia,  a  different  and 
more  inteiUgihle  version  is  given,  on  the  authority  of  a  Mr.  Dou- 
glas of  Mewbnrgh.  The  cross  was  dedicated  to  a  St.  Macgider. 
Around  the  pedestal  are  tumuli,  said  to  be  the  graves  of  those  who, 
having  claimed  the  privilege  of  the  law,  failed  in  proving  their 
consanguinity  to  the  Thane  of  Fife.  Such  persons  were  instantly 
executed.  The  people  of  Mewborgh  believe,  that  the  spectres  of 
these  criminals  still  haunt  the  ruined  cross,  and  daim  that  mercy 
fer  their  souls  which  they  had  failed  to  obtain  for  their  mortal 
exislence. 

The  late  Lord  Haiies  gives  It  as  his  opinion,  (hat  the  indulgence 
was  only  to  last  till  the  tenth  generation  from  Macduff. 

Fordun  and  Wintoun  state,  that  the  fine,  to  be  paid  by  the  per- 
son taking  sanctuary,  wu  twenty-four  merks  for  a  gentleman, 
and  twelve  merks  tor  a  yeoman.  Skene  affirms  It  to  be  nine 
oowB,  and  a  oolpindach  (i.  0.  a  quey,  or  cow,  of  one  or  two  years 
old.)— FoiDOFi,  lib.  V.  cap.  9 ;  WjirroDii's  Cronykel,  b.  vi.  cap.  48 1 
SiiRBy  «l  supra.  The  last  cited  author  avers,  that  he  has  seen 
an  old  evident,  bearing,  that  Spens  of  Wormestoon,  being  of  Mac- 
dalTs  kin,  epjoyed  this  privilege  for  the  slaughter  of  one  Kinner- 
nonlh.  The  following  deed,  of  a  like  nature.  Is  published  from  a 
copy,  accurately  transcribed  from  an  original  deed,  in  the  hands 
of  the  late  Mr.  Coming,  of  the  Herald-Office,  Edinburgh,  by 
Messrs.  Brown  andGlbb,  librarians  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 
The  blanks  are  occasioned  by  some  parts  of  the  deed  having  heea 
obUlerated. 


<•  In  nomine  domlnl,  amen.  Per  presens  publicum  fnstmmen- 
tnm  conctis  pateat  evidenter  quod  anno  ^osdem  domlnl  mo.  ceo. 
nonagesimo  primo,  indictione  quinta  declma  Pontlficatus  sanctls- 
simi  in  Christo  Patrls,  ac  domlnl  nostri  Clemenlis  dlvlna  provldentia 
Paps  septimi  anno  quarto  deoiroo,  raensis  Decembris  die  septlmo. 
In  mei  notaril  poblici  et  testium  siibscrlptomm  presentia  personall- 
ter  oonstitutus  nobiiis et  potens  vir  Domlnos  Alexander  de  Moravia, 
miles,  cum  prolocutoribus  sois.  Domino  Bernardo  de  Howden, 
millte.  et  Johanne  de  Legie,  vocatus  per  rotulos  Indlctamentorum 
snperinterfectione  WililelmideSpalden  coram  JustidariU;  via. 
Johanne  de  Drummond  milite.  Maoricio  de  Drummond. 

'*  Filium  WUIielmiinJudiciosedentibusapud  Foolisetpotestalos 
erat,  quod  ex  quo  semel  pro  interfectlone  dicti  hominls  antea  fbil 
per  indlctamentom  Judlcio  vocatus  et  replegiatus  ad 

legem  de  clan  Macduff,  per  Domlnom  Koberiom  Comliem  de  Fyfe 
non  tenebatur  coram  quocunqoe  alio  de  dicta  Inter- 

fectlone Judidari.  quonsqoe  dicta  lex  de  dan  Macduff  sno  hiteme- 
rata  privilegio  de  Ipso  ut  prsdlcitur  ad  ipsam  legem 
atto.  Petens  ipsum  legaliter  dellberari,  el  per  Ipsos  vel  eorum  in- 
dtotameiitis  sic  indebite  ulteriusnon  vexari.    Qokiuidem  Judicls 

nolle  dictum  Domlnum  Alexandrom  dellbe- 
rarie  si  ipsum  bene  vellent  respectuare  eousque  quod  domlnus  de 
Brochepen  Justidarius  capltalis  dicta  actione 

ordhiaverunt  quod  sibi  et  sno  ooDCiiio  expedieH- 

tius  videretur,  quiquldem  Domlnus  Alexander  et  sul  prolocotores 
eorum  petitione  et  prestatione  et  predict orum  Judlcum  respon- 
sione,  pellerunt  a  me  notarlo  publico  infra  scripto  prssentium 
acta  fiiemnt  base  apod  Foulis,  in  itlnere  Josti- 
dario  Ibidem  tento  anno  mense  die  et  pontificatu  prescriptis  per 
nobilibus  et  discretis  viris  Domlnus  Mauricio  Arcbidiacono  Dam- 
blan,  Willidmo  de  Grame,  Ylnfrido  de  Cunyngham  Davki,  de 
Multibus,  MoriUo  de  Drummond,  Waltero  de  Drum- 
mond, Walter  de  Moravia,  Scutlferis,  testlbiis  ad  pnsmissa  vocatis 
speciallter  et  rogatis. 

**  Et  ego  Johannes  Symonis  Clericns  Dankeldensls  pnblicus 
Imperial,  nolarius  pnedicU  Domini  Alexandri  otmparattone  ipsius 
petitione  et  protestaiione  desuper  Justiciarlorium  responsione 
omnibusque  aliis  et  singulis  dum  sic  ut  priusquam 
et  agerentor  una  cum  prenomlnatis  testibus  presens  Interful 
eaque  sic  fieri  vidi  et  In  banc  formam  publi- 

cam,  redegl  manoque  mea  propria  scripsi  requisltus  et  roga 

om  omnium  premlssorum  signo  meo  consueto 
signavi."— W.  S. 

THE  COUT  OF  KEELDAR. 

BY  J.  LBTBBT^. 

The  traditioQ  oq  whidt.the  following  ballad  is 
founded  derives  considerable  illustration  from  the 
argument  of  the  preceding.  It  is  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  most  redoubted  adversary  of  Lord  Soulis 
was  the  Chief  of  Keeldar>  a  Northumbrian  district, 
adjacent  to  Cumberland,  who  perished  in  a  sudden^en- 
counter  on  the  hanks  of  the  Hermitage.  Being  ar- 
rayed in  armour  of  proof,  he  sustained  no  hurt  in 
the  combat ;  but  stumbling  in  retreating  across  the 
river,  the  hostile  party  held  him  down  below  water 
with  their  lances  till  he  died;  and  the  eddy,  in  which 
he  perished*  is  still  called  the  Cout  of  Keeldar*s  Pool. 
Uis  grave,  of  gigantic  size,  is  pointed  out  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hermitage,  at  the  western  corner  of  a 
wdlU  surrounding  the  burial-ground  of  a  ruined  cha- 
pel. As  an  enemy  of  Lord  SouUs,  bis  memory  is 
revered ;  and  the  popular  epithet  of  CmU,  (t.  e»  Colt,) 
is  expressive  of  his  strength,  stature,  and  activity.' 


*  [**Cout  Is  explataied  by  Mr.  Leyden  to  mean  Colt^  If  the 
couBtry  people  really  designate  him  as  Cout  of  Keeldar,  thq[  gro- 
iNUynein  ckiefiAKxMu^ 


*  Muse  I  do 

A  shepherd  thus  alKHild  blabn 
TtMCootofbesatr' ....  *'— ITariMr'*  Albion. 

MS.  Letter  of  JoonFtNUf .  to  w.  s.,  arth  Marcb,  IMS.] 
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THE  GOUT  OF  KEELDAR. 

The  eiry  blood-hound  bowl'd  by  oight^ 

The  streamers'  flaunted  red. 
Till  broken  streaks  of  flaky  light 

O'er  Keelc|pr's  mountains  spread. 

The  lady  sigh'd  as  Keeldar  rose : 

^^  Gome  tell  me,  dear  love  mine, 
Go  you  to  hunt  where  Keeldar  flows, 

Or  on  the  banks  of  Tyne?  "— 

^'The  heath-bell  blows  where  Keeldar  flows, 

By  Tyne  the  primrose  pale ; 
But  now  we  ride  on  the  Scottish  side, 

To  hunt  in  Liddesdale."— 

**  Gin  you  will  ride  on  the  Scottish  side. 

Sore  must  thy  Margaret  mourn ; 
For  Soulis  abhorr*d  is  LydalFs  lord. 

And  I  fear  you'll  ne'er  return. 

**  The  axe  he  bears,  it  hacks  and  tears; 

'Tis  form'd  of  an  earth-fast  flint; ' 
No  armour  of  knight,  tho'  ever  so  wight, 

Gan  bear  its  deadly  dint. 

*^  No  danger  he  fears,  for  a  diarm'd  sword  he  wears. 

Of  adderstone  the  hilt;^ 
No  Tynedale  knight  had  ever  such  might, 

But  bis  heart-blood  was  spilt." — 

''In  my  plume  is  seen  the  holly  green. 


*  fT'idderthinM^Genaaa  widdasins.  A  direction  coDtrary 
to  the  ooone  of  the  ran;  flrom  left,  nameiy.  to  right 

*  Streamert^Northem  Lights. 

3  An  earUi-rast  stone,  or  an  insalaled  stone,  enclosed  In  a  bed  of 
earth,  is  rapposed  to  possess  peculiar  properties.  It  is  frequently 
applied  to  strains  and  bruises,  and  nsed  to  dissipate  swellings;  but 
Its  blow  Is  reckoned  uncommonly  severe. 

4  The  adderstone,  among  Uie  Scottish  peasantry,  is  held  In  almost 
u  high  feneration,  u,  among  the  Gauls,  tiie  wum  anguinum, 
descrUied  by  Pliny.— ivalvrai  Bittory,  1.  uii.  c.  3.   The  name 


Tradition  likewise  relates,  that  the  young  Ghief  of  r 
MangertoQ,  to  whose  protection  Lord  Soulis  had,  in 
some  eminent  jeopardy,  been  indebted  for  his  life,  ^ 
was  decoyed  by  that  faithless  tyrant  into  his  castle  of 
Hermitage,  and  insidiously  murdered  at  a  feast. 

The  Keeldar  Stone,  by  which  the  Northumbrian 
Ghief  passed  in  his  incursion,  is  still  pointed  out,  as 
a  boundary  mark,  on  the  conOnes  of  Jed  forest,  and 
Northumberland.  It  is  a  rough  insulated  mass,  of 
considerable  dimensions,  and  it  is  held  unlucky  to 
ride  thrice  toithershim  >  around  it.  Keeldar  Gastle  is 
now  a  hunting  seat,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland. 

The  Brawn  Man  of  the  Muirs  is  a  Fairy  of  the 
most  malignant  order,  the  genuine  duergar.  Wal- 
singham  mentions  a  story  of  an  unfortunate  youth, 
whose  brains  were  extracted  from  his  skull,  during 
his  sleep,  by  this  malicious  being.  Owing  to  this 
operation,  he  remained  insane  many  years,  till  the 
Virgin  Mary  courteously  restored  his  brains  to  their 
station. 


With  Ae  leaves  of  the  rowan  tree;  *  - 
And  my  casque  of  sand,  by  a  mermaid's  hand. 
Was  formed  beneath  the  sea. 

*^Then,  Margaret  dear,  have  thou .n<f  fear! 

That  bodes  no^ill  to  me, 
Though  never  a  knight,  by  mortal  might. 

Could  match  his  gramarye." 

Then  forward  bound  both  horse  and  hound. 

And  rattle  o!er  the  vale; 
As  the  wintry  breeze  through  leafless  trees 

Drives  on  the  pattering  hail. 

Behind  their  course  the  English  fells 

In  deepening  blue  retire; 
Till  soon  before  them  boldly  swells 

The  muir  of  dun  Redswire. 

And  when  they  reach'd  the  Redswire  high. 

Soft  beam'd  the  rising  sun ; 
But  formless  shadows  seem'd  to  fly 

Along  the  muir-land  dun. 

And  when  he  reach'd  the  Redswire  high, 

His  bugle  Keeldar  blew ; 
And  round  did  float,  with  clamorous  note 

And  scream,  the  hoarse  curlew. 

The  next  blast  that  young  Keeldar  blew, 

The  wind  grew  deadly  still; 
But  the  sleek  fern,  with  fingery  leaved. 

Waved  wildly  o'er  the  hill. 

The  third  blast  that  young  Keeldar  blew, 

Still  stood  the  limber  fern; 
And  a  Wee  Man,  of  swarthy  hue. 

Upstarted  by  a  cairn. 

His  russet  weeds  were  brown  as  heath, 

That  clothes  the  upland  fell ; 
And  the  hair  of  his  head  was  frizzly  red, 

As  the  purple  heather-bell. 

An  urchin,^  clad  in  pickles  red, 

Glung  cowering  to  bis  arm; 
The  hounds  they  howl'd,  and  backward  fled. 

As  struck  by  Fairy  charm. 

^' Why  rises  high  the  stag-hound's  cry, 
Where  stag-hound  ne'er  should  be? 

Why  wakes  that  born  the  silent  morn. 
Without  the  leave  of  me?"— 

*'  Brown  Dwarf,  that  o'er  the  muirland  strays. 

Thy  name  to  Keeldar  tell !  "— 
^*  The  Brown  Man  of  the  Muirs,  who  stays 

Beneath  the  heather-bell. 


is  applied  to  celts,  and  other  round  perforated  stones.  The  rulgi 
snppose  them  tn  be  perforated  by  the  stings  of  adders. 

9  The  rowan-tree,  or  mouotaln-ash,  is  still  used  by  tiie  pei 
santry,  to  avert  the  etTects  of  charms  and  witchcraft  An  inferlo 
degree  of  the  same  Influence  is  supposed  to  reside  in  many  evei 
greens :  as  the  holly  and  the  bay.  With  the  leaves  of  the  bay,  tli 
English  and  Welsh  peasants  were  lately  accustomed  to  adorn  the 
doocv  at  Midsummer.— Vide  Biand's  Vulgar  AnUqtMies. 

*  C/rcMfi— Hedgehog. 
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'*  Tis  sweet,  beneaA  the  heatber-beil^ 

To  live  in  autumn  brown ; 
And  sweet  to  hear  theiav'rocks  swell  ^ 

Far  far  from  tower  and  town. 

'^Bat  woe  betide  the  shrilling  horn. 

The  chase's  surly  cheer!    > 
And  ever  that  hunter  is  forlorn, 

Whom  first  at  morn  I  hear." —  * 

Says,  "  Weal  nor  woe,  nor  friend  nor  foe, 

In  thee  we  hope  nor  dread." 
But,  ere  the  bugles  green  could  blow. 

The  Wee  Brown  Man  had  fled. 

And  onwavd,  onward,  hound  und  horse^ 
Toung  Keeldar's  band  have  gone; 

And  soon  they  wheel,  in  rapid  course, 
Around  the  Keeldar  Stone. 

Green  vervain  round  its  base  did  creep, 

A  powerful  seed  that  bor6; 
And  oft,  of  yore,  itsxbannels  deep 

Were  stain'd  with  human  gore. 

And  still,  when  blood-drops,  clotted  thin. 

Hang  the  gray  moss  upon. 
The  spirit  murmurs^  from  wttliin> 

And  shakes  the  rocking  stone.' 

Around,  around,  young  Keeldar  wound, 

Andcaird,  in  scopifuUone, 
With  him  to  pass  the  barrier  ground, 

The  Spirit  of  the  Stone. 

The  rude  crag  rock*d;  ,'I  come  for  death, 
I  come  to  woi-k  thy  wdfel"-*- 

And  'twas  the  Brown  Man  of  the  Heath, 
That  murmur'd  from  below. 

But  onward,  onwai^,  Kdeldiyr  past. 

Swift  as  the  winter  wind. 
When,  hovering  on  the  drivhig  blast, 

The  snow-flakes  fall  behind. 

They  pass'd  the  mnir  of  berries  btae, 

The  stone  cross  oii  the  lee ; 
They  reach'd  the  greeny  the  bonny  brae. 

Beneath  thehirchen  tree. 

This  is  the  bonny  brae,  the  green, 
Tet  sacred  to  the  brave. 


Where  stiH,  pf  ancient  size,  is  seen. 

Gigantic  Kc^ldar's  g^ave. 

t  ... 

The  lonely  sheph<;rd  laves  to  mark 

The  daisy  springing  fair. 
Where  weeps  thel>irdh.of  siKer  bark, 

With  long  disheveird  hair.   ^     ?  * 

The  grave  is  gr^en^^dnd  round  is,  spread 

The  curling  lady-fern ; 
That  fatal  day  the  mould  was  red, 

No  moss  was  on  t^e  caicn. 

And  next  they  pass^'  th^  chapel  there ; 

The  holy  ground  was  by, 
Wh^re  many  a  gloue  is  sculptured  fair, ' 

To  mark  where  warrior^  lift. 

And  here,  beside  the  mountain  flood, 

A  massy'  oo st  le  f ro w n''d , 
Since  first  the  Pictish  race  in  blood 

The  haunted  pile  did  fQund.' 

The  restless  stream  its  rocky  base 

Assails  with  eeaseless  din ; 
And  many  a  trbubled  spirit  strays 

The  dungeons  dark  within. 

Soon  from  the  lofty  tow^r  th§r^  hied 

A  knight  across  the  vafe ; 
''  I  greet  your  master  well,"  he  cried,    • 

'*  From  Soulis  of  Liddesdalei 

*^  He  heard  youf  Bugle's  echoing  call. 

In  his  green  .^£^rden  bower ; 
And  bids  you  to  his  festive  hall,  > 

Within  his  andent  towfer."— 

Toung  Keeldar  call'd  his  hunter  train ; — 
^'For  doubtful  cheer  prepare! 

And,  as  you  open  foree  disdain, 
Of  secret  guile  beware. 

'*  'Twas  here  for  Mangerton'SL  brave  lord 

A  bloody  feast  was  set. 
Who,  weetless,  at  the  festal  board, 

The  bull's  broad  frontlet  met. 

^^  Then  ever,  at  uncourteous  feast, 

Keep  every  man  his  brand ; 
And,  as  you  'mid  his  A-iendsare  placed. 

Range  on  the  better  hand. 


>  Tbe  rocking  atooe.  coaimoaly  reckoned  a  Dniidical  moou- 
lent,  has  always  been  held  in  supersUUous  veneration  by  (he 
Bople.  The  popular  opinion,  which  snpposes  ihem  to  be  iolia- 
tcd  by  a  spirit,  coincides  wllh  that  of  the  ancient  Icelanders,  who 
orvhipped  ihe  demons,  which  they  believed  to  inhabit  great 
ones.  It  Is  related  in  Uie  Kristni  taga^  cbap.  2,  that  the  first 
«landic  bishop*  by  chanting  a  hymn  over  one  of  these  sacred 
ones,  immediately  after  his  arri?al  in  (he  island,  split  it,  expelled 
le  spirit,  and  converted  its  worshippers  (o  Christianity.  The 
erb  vervain,  revered  by  the  Druids,  was  also  reckoned  a  power- 
I  charm  by  the  common  people;  and  the  author  reoollectaa 
ipoiar  rhyme,  supposed  lo  be  addressed  to  a  young  woman  by 
le  devil,  who  attempted  to  seduce  her  in  (he  shape  of  a  hand^ 
ime  yoaog  man  i— 


**  GlD  T«  wish  to  ke  lemaii  mine. 
Lay  off  the  St.  John's  wort,  and  the  Terrioe.** 

By  bis  repngnauce  to  these  sacred  plants,  his  mistreM  diacovered 
(he  cloven  foot. 

•  Castles»  remarkable  for  siic.  strength,  and  aoUqnity,  are.  by 
tlie  common  people,  commoniy  attributed  to  the  Picts,  or  Pecfas. 
who  are  not  supposed  to  have  tnisted  solely  lo  (lieir  skUl  in  ma- 
sonry, in  constrocitog  these  edifices,  but  are  believed  to  have 
balhed  (be  fotiodatioo-stooe  wilh  human  blood,  in  order  lo  propi- 
tiate (he  spirit  of  the  soil.  Similar  to  Uiis  is  ibe  Gaelic  tradlllen, 
according  to  which  St.  Columba  is  supposed  to  have  beenforoed  ta 
bury  St.  Gran  alive,  beneath  (he  foundation  of  his  monastery,  ii» 
order  to  propitiate  the  spirits  of  the  soil,  who  dcniolished  by  night 
what  was  buUt  doriog  tbe  day. 
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''  And,  if  the  bujPs  ill-omen'd  head '  * 

Appear  to  grace  the  feast,    '' 
Tour  whingers,  with  unerring  speed. 

Plunge  in  each  neighbour's  breast." 

In  Hermitage  they  sat  at  dine, 

In  pomp'and  proud  array; 
And  oft  they  tillM  the  blood-red  wine, 

While  merry -minstrels  play. 

Arid  many  a  hunting  song  they  suiig, 

And  song  of  game  and  glee ; 
Then  tuned  to  plaintive  strains  their  tongQe, 

"  Of  Scotland's  luve  and  lee.*'—* 

To  wilder  measures  next  they  turn  : 
*' The  Black  Black  Bull  of  Norowayl"— * 

Suddeii  the  tapers  cease  to  burn, 
The  minstrels  cease,  to  play. 

Each  hunter  bold,  of  Keeldar's  train, 

Sat  an  enchanted  man ; 
For  cold  as  ice,  through' every  vein, 

The  freezing  life-blood  ran. 

Each  rigid  .han4  the  whihger  rung, 

Each  gazed  with  glaring  eye; 
But  keeldar  front  the  table  sprung, 

UnharmM  by  gramarye. 

He  burst  the  doors;  the  roofs  resound ; 

With  yells  the  castle  rung ;, 
Before  him,  with  a  sudden  bound, 

His  favourite  blood-hound  sprung. 

Ere  he  could  pass,  the  door  was  harr'd ; 

And,  grating  harsh  from  under^ 
With  creaking,  jarring  noise,  was  heard 

A  sound  like  distant  thunder. 

The  iron  clash,  the  grinding  sound. 
Announce  the  dire  sword-mill;* 

The  piteous  bowlings  of  the  hound 
The  dreadful  dungeon  fill. 

With  breath  drawn  in,  the  murderous  crew 

Stood  listening  to  the  yell ; 
And  greater  still  their  wonder  grew. 

As  on  their  ear  it  fell. 

They  listened  for  a  human  shriek 

Amid  the  jarring  sound ; 
They  only  heard,  in  echoes  weak. 

The  murmurs  of  the  hound. 


Tlie  death-bell  rung,  and  wide  were  flnng 

The  castle  gates  amain ; 
While  hurry  out  the  armed  rout. 

And  marshal  on  the  plain. 

Ah  I  ne'er  before  in  Border  feud 

Was  seen  so  dire  a  fray ! 
Through  glittering  lances  Keeldar  hewM 

A  red  corse-paven  way. 

His  helmet,  forAied  of  mermaid  sand, 

No  lethal  brand  could  dint ; 
ISo  other  arms  could  e'er  withstand 

The  axe  of  earth-fast  flint. 

In  Keeldar's  plume  tb«  holly  green,   - 

And  rowan  leaves,  nodt>n, 
And  vain  Lord  Soulis's  sword  was  seen, 

Though  the  hilt  was  adderstone. 

Then  up  the  Wee  Brown  Man  he  rose. 

By  Soulis  of  Liddesdale ; 
^*  In  vain,"  he  said,  *'*•  a  thousand  blows 

Assail  the  charmed  mail. 

**  In  vain  by  land  your  arrows  gKde, 

In  vain  your  falchions  gleam — 
No  spell  can  stay  the  living  tide,' 

Or  charm  the  nisliing  stream." 

And  now  young  Keeldar  reach'd  the  stream. 

Above  the  foamy  lisn.; 
The  Border  lances  round  him  gleam, 

And  force  the  warrior  in. 

The  holly  floated  to  the  side. 
And  the  leaf  of  the  Vowan  pale ; 

Alas !  no  spell  could  charm  the  tide. 
Nor  the  lance  of  Liddesdale. 

Swift  was  the  CouV  o'  Keeldar's  course 

Along  the  lily  lee ;         <« 
But  home  came  never  hound  nor  horse. 

And  never  home  came  he. 

Where  weeps  the  birth  with  branches  green, 

Without  the  holy  ground, 
Between  two  old  gray  stones  is  seen 

The  warrior's  ridgy  mound. 

And  the  hunters  bold,  of  Keeldar's  train. 

Within  yon  castle's  wall. 
In  a  deadly  sleep  must  aye  remain, 

Till  the  ruin'd  towers  down  fall. 


>  To  present  a  bull's  head  b^lore  a  penoD  at  a  feast,  was,  In  the 
ancient  turbulent  times  of  SooUand.  a  common  signal  for  his  assas- 
sination. Thus,  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  relates  in  his  History,  p.  \7, 
that  '*enir  the  dinner  was  eodit,  once  alie  the  delicate  courses 
taken  away,  the  Chancellor  (Sir  WUliam  Crlchton)  presenlit  the 
buUls  head  befoir  the  Earle  of  Douglas,  in  sign  and  token  of  con- 
demnaUon  to  the  death." 

•  The  most  ancient  Scottish  song  known  is  that  wUch  is  here 

alluded  to— 

»  Qaheo  Alynnder  oor  King  wes  dede, 
Ttat  SooUaod  led  In  lufe  aod  le,"  elc. 

3  The  song  alluded  to  is  a  wild  fucifui  popular  tale  of  enchant- 


ment, termed  *'  The  Black  Bull  of  woroway,*'  The  author 
Inclined  to  believe  it  the  same  story  with  the  romance  of  I 
'<  Three  FuUit  Dog  ofiforoway"  the  Utle  of  which  is  mention 
in  the  complaynt  of  Scotland, 

4  The  author  is  unable  to  produce  any  authority  that  i 
exeerable  machine,  the  sword-mill,  so  weU  known  on  the  con 
nent.  was  ever  employed  in  ScoUand ;  but  he  belieres  the  vest i{ 
of  something  rery  similar  have  been  disoo?ered  in  tbe  ruins  of  < 
castles. 

s  That  no  species  of  magic  had  any  effect  orer  a  runnl 
stream^  was  a  common  opinion  among  the  vuisar,  and  is  allud 
to  in  Bum's  admirable  tale  of  ram  o*  shantcr. 
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Each  in  his  hunter's  garb  array*d, 

Each  holds  his  bugle  horn ; 
Their  keen  hounds  iat  their  feet  are  laid, 

That  ne'er  shall  wake  the  morn. 


THE  MERMAID. 


BT  J.  LETDEN. 


The  following  poem  is  founded  upon  a  Gaelic  tra- 
ditional ballad,  called  Macphail  of  Colonsay,  and  the 
Mermaid  of  Corrivrekin,  The  dangerous  gulf  of  Cor- 
rivrekin  lies  between  the  islands  of  Jura  and  Scarba, 
and  the  superstition  of  the  islanders  has  tenanted  its 
shelves  and  eddies  with  all  the  fabulous  monsters 
and  demons  of  the  ocean.  Among  these,  according 
to  a  universal  tradition,  the  Mermaid  is  the  most  re- 
markable. In  her  dwelling,  and  in  her  appearance, 
the  mermaid  of  the  northern  nations  resembles  the 
siren  of  the  ancients.  The  appendages  of  a  comb  and 
mirror  are  probably  of  Celtic  invention. 

The  Gaelic  story  bears,  that  Macphail  of  Colonsay 
was  carried  off  by  a  mermaid,  while  passing  the  gulf 
above  mentioned :  that  they  resided  together,  in  a 
grotto  beneath  the  sea,  for  several  years,  during 
which  time  she  bore  him  five  children  :  but  finally, 
he  tired  of  her  society,  and,  having  prevailed  upon 
her  to  carry  him  near  the  shore  of  Colonsay,  he  es- 
caped to  land. 

The  ii^iabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man  have  a  number 
of  such  stories,  which  may  be  found  in  Waldron. 
One  bears,  that -a  very  beautiful  mermaid  fell  in  love 
with  a  young  shepherd,  who  kept  his  flocks'beside  a 
creek  much  frequented  by  these  marine  people.  She 
frequently  caressed  him,  and  brought  him  presents 
of  coral,  fine  pearls,  and  every  Valuable  production 
of  the  ocean.  Once  upon  a  time,  as  she  threw  her 
arms  eagerly  round  him,  he  suspected  her  of  a  design 
to  draw  him  into  the  sea,  and,  struggling  hard,  dis- 
engaged himself  from  her  embrace,  and  ran  away. 
But  the  mermaid  resented  either  the  suspicion,  or 
the  disappointment,  so  highly,  that  she  threw  a  stone 
after  him,  and  flung  herself  into  the  sea,  whence  she 
never  returned.  The  youth,  though  but  slightly  struck 
with  the  pebble,  felt,  from  that  moment,  the  most 
excruciating  agony,  and  died  at  the  end  of  seven  ^days. 
— ^Waldbon's  Works,  p.  176. 

Another  tradition  of  the  same  island  affirms,  that 
one  of  these  amphibious  damsels  was  caught  in  a  net, 
and  brought  to  land  by  some  fishers,  who  had  spread 
a  snare  for  the  denizens  of  the  ocean.  She  was 
shaped  like  the  most  beautiful  female  down  to  the 
waist,  but  below  trailed  a  voluminous  fish's  tail,  with 
spreading  fins.  As  she  would  neither  eat  nor  speak 
(though  they  knew  she  had  the  power  of  language,) 
they  became  apprehensive  that  the  island  would  be 
visited  with  some  strange  calamity,  if  she  should  die 
for  want  of  food  ;  and,  therefore,  on  the  third  night, 
they  left  the  door  open,  that  she  might  escape.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  did  not  fail  to  embrace  the  opportu- 


nity;  but  gliding  with  incredible  swiftness  to  the  sea- 
side, she  plunged  herself  into  the  waters,  and  was 
welcomed  by  a  number  of  her  own  species,  wh^  were 
heard  to  enquh*e  what  she  h^d  seen  among-  the  na- 
tives of  the  earth  ?  *'  Nothing,"  she  answered,  "  won- 
derful, except  that  they  were  silly  enough  to  tiftow 
away  the  water  in  which  they  had  boiled  their  eggs.'' 
Collins,  in  bis  notes  upon  the  line, 

*'  Ifona,  loDg  bid  from'ihos^  who'sail  the  main/' 

explains  it,  by  a  similar  Celtic  tradition.  It  seems  a 
mermaid  had  become  so  much  charmed  with  a  young 
man,  who  walked  upon  the  beach,  that  she  madelo^e 
to  him ;  and,  being  rejected  with  scorn,  she  excited, 
by  enchantment,  a  mist,  which  long  concealed  the 
island  from  all  navigators. 

I  nmst  mention  aaotlier  Mahkish  tradition,  be- 
cause, being  derived  from  the  common  source  of 
Celtic  mythology,  they  appear  the  most  natural  illus- 
trations of  a  Hebfidean  tale.  About  fifty  years  be- 
fore Waldron  went  to  reside  in  Man  (for  there  were 
living  witnesses  of  the  legend^  when  he  was  upon  the 
island,)  a  project  was  undertaken  to  fish  treasures 
up  from  the  deep,  by  means  of  a  divin^4)611.  A  ven- 
turous fellow,  accordingly,  descended,  and  kept  pul- 
ling for  more  rope,  till  all  they  had  on  board  was 
expended.  This  must  have  been  no  small  quantity, 
for  a  skilful  mathematician  who  was  on  board,  judg- 
ing from  the  proportron  of  line*  let  down,  idedared, 
that  the  adventurer  must  have  descended  at  least 
double  the  number  of  leagues  which  the  moon  is 
computed  to  be  distant  from  the  earth.  At  such  a 
depth,  wonders  might  be  expected,  and  wonderful 
was  the  account  given  by  the  adventurer,  when  draiwn 
up  to  the  air. 

^*  After,"  said  he,  ^^  I  had  passed  the  region  of 
fishes,  I  descended  into  a  pure  element,  clear  as  the 
air  in  the  serenest  and  most  unclouded  day,  through 
which,  as  I  passed,  I  saw  the  bottom  of  the  watery 
world,  paved  with  coral,  and  a  shining  kind  of  pebbles, 
which  glittered  like  the  sunbeams,  reflected  on  a  glass. 
I  longed  to  tread  the  delightful  patlis,  and  never  felt 
more  exquisite  delight  than  when  the  machine,  I  was 
endosed  in,  grazed  upon  it. 

^*  On  looking  through  the  little  windows  of  my 
prison,  I  saw  large  streets  and  squares  on  every  side, 
ornamented  with  huge  pyramids  of  crystal,  not  infe- 
rior in  brightness  to  the  finest  diamonds ;  and  the 
most  beautiful  buildings,  not  of  stone,  nor  brick,  but 
of  mother-of-pearl,  and  embossed  in  various  figures, 
with  shells  of  all  colours.  The  passage,  which  led  to 
one  of  those  magnificent  apartments,  being  open,  I  en- 
deavoured, with  my  whole  strength,  to  move  my 
enclosure  towards  it;  which  I  did,  though  with  great 
difficulty,  and  very  slowly.  At  last,  however,  I  got 
entrance  into  a  very  spacious  room,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  a  large  amber  table,  with  several  chairs 
round,  of  the  same.  The  floor  of  it  was  composed 
of  rough  diamonds,  topazes,  emeralds,  rubies,  and 
pearls.  Here  I  doubted  not  but  to  make  my  voyage 
as  profitable  as  it  was  pleasant;  for,  could  I  have 
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brought  with  me  but  a  few  of  these,  they  would  have 
beeil  of  more  value  Uian  ^ii  we  oould  hope  for  in  a 
thqusfiindwrepka)  but  thfey  werp  so  closejy  wedged 
in,  and  &o  stfDngly* cemented  by  time;  that  they  were 
not  to  be  unfastened.  I  saw  several  ehains,  carca- 
nets,  and  rings,  of  all  manner  of  precious  stones, 
finely  cut,  and  $et  after  our  manner,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, had  been  the  prize  of  the  Winds  and' waves: 
these  were  hanging  loosely  oa  the  jasper  walls,  by 
strings  made  of  rushes,  which  I  might  easily  have  taken 
down ;  butras  I  had  edged  myself  within  half  a  foot 
reach  of  them,l  was  unfortunately  drawn  back  through 
youp  want^f  line.  In  my  return  I  saw  several  comely 
in<Tm«n/ and -beautiful  mermaids,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  blissful  realm  ^wfftly  descending  towards  it;  but 
they  seemed  frighted  at  my  appearance,  and  glided  at  a 
distance  from  nie,  taking  me,  no  doubt,  for  some  mon- 
strous'and  new-create^  Species.** — WALDfi0N,t6t<2«ift. 

It  would-be  very  easy  to  enlarge  this  introduction, 
by  quotipg  a  variety  of  authors,  concerning  the  sup- 
posed existence  oi  these  marine  people.  The  reader 
may  consult  the  TelHdmed  of  M.  Maillet,  who,  in 
support  of  the  Sleptuhist  system  of  geology,  has  col- 
lected a  variety  of  fegends,  respecting  mermen  and 
mermaids,  p.  fiZO s^et'sequen.  ]k(uch  information  may 
also  be  derived  from  Pontopiddan'i^  Naiutcd  History 
of  Norway,  who  fails  Qot  to  people  her  seas  with  this 
amphibious  race.*  An  older  authority  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Kongs  -shugg-Ho,  or  Royal  Mirror,  written,  as 
it  is  believed;  about  1170.  The  mermen,  tliere  men- 
tioned, are  termed  hafslrambur  (sea-giants),  and  are 
said  tQ  have  the  upper  parts  resembling  the  h^man 
race;  but  the  author,  with  becoming  diffidence,  de- 
clines to  state,  positively,  whether  they  are  equipped 
with  a  dolphin^s  tail.  The  female  monster  is  called 
Mar-Gyga  (sea-giantes^s),  and  is  averred  certainly  to 
drag  a  fish's  train.  She  appears  generally  in  the  act 
of  devouring  fish,  whiqh  she  has  caught.  According 
to  the  apparent  voracity,  of  her  appetite,  the  sailors 
pretend  to  guess  what  chance  they  have  of  saving 
their  lives  in  the  tempests,  which  always  followed  her 
appearance. — Speculum  Regale,  1768,  p.  166. 

Mermaids  were  sometimes  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  supernatural  power.  Resenius,  in  bis  Life 
of  Frederick  II.,  gives  us  an  account  of  a  siren,  who 
not  only  prophesied  future  events,  but,  as  might  liave 
been  expected  from  the  element  in  which  she  dwelt, 
preached  vehemently  against  the  sin  of  drunkenness. 

The  mermaid  of  Corrivrekin  possessed  the  power 
of  occasionally  resigning  her  scaly  train ;  and  the 
Celtic  tradition  bears,  tliat  when,  from  choice  or  ne- 
cessity, she  was  invested  with  that  appendage,  her 
manners  were  more  stern  and  savage  than  when  her 
form  was  entirely  human.  Of  course,  she  warned 
her  lover  not  to  come  into  her  presence  when  she 


was  thus  transformed.  This  belief  is  alluded  to  io 
the  following  ballad. 

The  beauty  of  the  sirens  is  celebrated  in  the  old 
romances  of  chivalry.  Dooling,  upon  beholding,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  beautiful  female,  exclaims, 
^*Par  sainte  Marie,  si  belle  creature  nevis  je  oncque 
'*en  ma  vie!  Je  crois  que  c*est  un  ange  du  ciel  oa 
*''  une  seraine  de  mer ;  je  crois  que  homme  n*engendra 
^^  oncque  si  belle  creature."~La  Fleur  de  Battailles. 

I  cannot  help  adding,  that  some  late  evidence  has 
been  produced,  serving  to  show,  either  that  imagi- 
nation played  strange  tricks  with  the  witnesses,  or 
that  the  existence  of  mermaids  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  question.  I  refer  to  the  letters  written  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  by  the  spectators  of  such  a  phenomenon, 
in  the  bay  of  Sandside,  in  Caithness. 


TO 


THE  RIGHT   HOlfODRABLB 

LADY  CHARLOTTE  CAMPBELL,  • 

wm 
THE  MERMAID. 

To  brighter  charms  depart,  my  simple  lay. 
Than  graced  of  old  the  maid  of  Colonsay, 
When  her  fond  lover  lessening  from  her  view, 
With  eyes  reverted  o'er  the  surge  withdrew; 
But  happier  still,  should  lovely  Campbell  siiig 
Thy  plaintive  numbers  to  the  trembling  string. 
The  mermaid's  melting  strains  would  yield  to  thee. 
Though  pour'd  diffusive  o'er  the  silver  sea. 

Go  boldly  forth— but  ah !  the  listening  throng. 
Rapt  by  the  siren, ^ould  forget  the  song! 
Lo !  while  they  pause,  nor  dare  to  gaze  around. 
Afraid  to  break  the  soft  enchanting  sound, 
While  swells  to  sympathy  each' fluttering  heart, 
'Tis  not  the  poet's,  but  the  siren's  art. 

Go  forth,  devoid  of  fear,  my  simple  lay  I 
First  heard,  returning  from  lona's  bay, 
When  round  our  bark  the  shades  of  evening  drew, 
And  broken  slumbers  prest  our  weary  crew. 
While  round  the  prow  the  sea-fire,  flashing  bright, 
Shed'a  strange  lustre  o'er  the  waste  of  night ; 
While  harsh  and  dismal  scream'd  the  diving  gull, 
Round  the  dark  rocks  that  wall  the  coast  of  Mull ; 
As  through  black  reefs  we  held  our  venturous  way, 
I  caught  the  wild  traditionary  lay; — 
A  wreath,  no  more  in  black  lona's  isle 
To  bloom— but  graced  by  high-born  Beauty's  smile. 

J.  L. 


*  I  believe  someUiing  lo  the  same  purpose  may  be  foand  in  Uie 
tchool  edIUons  of  Gaihrie's  Geographical  Grammar;  a  work 
which,  Ihoiigb  in  general  as  sober  and  doll  as  could  be  desired  br 
Ibe  gni?eBt  preceptor,  becomes  of  a  sudden  uncomtponly  lively, 
upon  Uiembject  or  the  seas  or  Norivay ;  the  author  having  thought 


meet  to  adopt  the  Right  Reverend  Erick  Poniopiddan*s  account  of 
mermen,  8ea>snakes,  and  krakens. 

>  [  Daogbier  of  John,  fifth  Duke  of  Argyle— now  Lady  CharioUe 
Bury.— I8S3.] 
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THE  MERMAID. 

Go  Jura's  heath  how  sweetly  swell 
The  murmurs  of  the  mouDtain  bee! 

How  softly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 
Of  Jura's  shore,  its  parent  sea ! 

But  softer,  floating  o'er  the  deep, 
The  mermaid's  sweet  sea-soothing  lay. 

That  charm'd  the  dancing  waves  to  sleep. 
Before  the  bark  of  Golonsay. 

Aloft  the  purple  pennons  wave, 
As  parting  gay  from  Cri  nan's  shore, 

From  Morven's  wars  the  seamen  brave 
Their  gallant  chieftain  homeward  bore. 

In  youth's  gay  bloom,  the  brave  Macphail 
Still  blamed  the  lingering  bark's  delay ; 

For  her  he  chid  the  flagging  sail. 
The  lovely  maid  of  Golonsay. 

*' And  raise,"  he  cried,  **the  song  of  love. 
The  maiden  sung  with  tearful  smile, 

When  first,  o'er  Jura's  hills  to  rove. 
We  left  afar  the  lonely  isle ! — 

**  *  When  on  this  ring  of  ruby  red 
Shall  die,'  she  said,  *  the  crimson  hue. 

Know  that  thy  favourite  fair  is  dead, 
Or  proves  to  thee  and  love  untrue.' " 

Now,  lightly  poised,  the  rising  oar 
Disperses  wide  the  foamy  spray, 

And,  echoing  far  o'er  Crinan's  shore, 
Resounds  the  song  of  Golonsay. 

"Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeze. 
Softly  rustle  through  the  sail ! 

Soothe  to  rest  the  furrowy  seas. 
Before  my  love,  sweet  western  gale !  * 

"Where  the  wave  is  tinged  with  red, 
And  the  russet  sea-leaves  grow. 

Mariners,  with  prudent  dread. 
Shun  the  shelving  reefs  below. 

**  As  you  pass  through  Jura's  sound. 
Bend  your  course  by  Scarba's  shore. 

Shun,  O  shun,  the  gulf  profound, 
Where  Corrivrekin's  surges  roar! 


**  If,  from  that  unbottomed  deep, 
With  wrinkled  form  and  wreathed  train. 

O'er  the  verge  of  Scarba's  steep, 
The  sea-snake  heave  his  snowy  rnane,* 

"  Un warp,  unwind  his  oozy  coils, 

Sea-green  sisters  of  the  main. 
And,  in  the  gulf,  where  ocean  boils, 

The  unwieldy  wallowing  monster  chain. 

"  Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeze, 

Softly  rustle  through  the  sail ! 
Soothe  to  rest  the  fiirrow'd  seas, 

Before  my  love,  sweet  western  gale! " 

Thus,  all  to  soothe  the  Chieftain's  woe, 
Far  from  the  maid  he  loved  so  dear, 

The  song  arose,  so  soft  and  slow. 
He  seem'd  her  parting  sigh  to  hear. 

The  lonely  deck  he  paces  o'er. 

Impatient  for  the  risinjr  day. 
And  still,  from  Grinan's  moonlight  shore. 

He  turns  his  eyes  to  Golonsay. 

The  moonbeams  crisp  the  curling  surge, 
That  streaks  with  foam  the  ocean  green : 

While  forward  still  the  rowers  urge 
Their  course,  a  female  form  was  seen. 

That  sea-maid's  form,  of  pearly  light. 
Was  whiter  than  the  downy  spray. 

And  round  her  bosom,  heaving  bright. 
Her  glossy,  yellow  ringlets  play. 

Borne  on  a  foamy-crested  wave. 
She  reach'd  amain  the  bounding  prow, 

Then  clasping  fast  the  Chieftain  brave. 
She,  plunging,  sought  the  deep  below. 

Ah !  long  beside  thy  feigned  bier. 
The  monks  the  prayers  of  death  shall  say, 

And  long,  for  thee,  the  fruitless  tear 
Shall  weep  the  Maid  of  Colonsay ! 

But  downwards,  like  a  powerless  corse, 
The  eddying  waves  the  Chieftain  bear; 

He  only  heard  the  moaning  hoarse 
Of  waters,  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

The  murmurs  sink*  by  slow  degrees; 
No  more  the  surges  round  him  rave; 


*  [  '*  Withoat  Uie  preface,  Mr.  Leydeo's  Mermaid,  though  com- 
posed  in  pretty  sUnsia,  would  be  aqintelllgible.  The  style  is  like- 
wise too  fine  and  recherchd,  and  not  wholly  free  from  an  aflecia- 
lion  of  qnaintness;  but  this,  and  the  seven  subsequent  stanzas,  are 
graceful  and  soothing.'*— WontA/y  Review,  October.  4804.J 

*  "Thfy  who,  in  works  of  navigaUon,  on  the  coast  of  IKorway, 
employ  themselves  in  fishing  or  merchandise,  do  all  agree  in  this 
strange  story,  that  there  is  a  serpent  there,  which  is  of  rast  mag- 
nltude»  namely,  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  moreover  twenty  feet 
thick ;  and  is  wont  to  liye  in  rocks  and  caves,  toward  the  sea-ooast 
about  Berge;  which  will  go  alone  from  his  holes,  in  a  clear  night 
in  soromer,  and  devour  calves,  Iambs,  and  hogs ;  or  else  he  goes 
into  the  sea  to  feed  on  polypus,  locusts,  and  all  sorts  of  sea-crabs. 
He  hath  commonly  hair  hanging  from  his  neck  a  cubit  long,  and 
abarp  scales,  and  is  black,  and  he  hath  fl«mlng  shining  eyes.  This 


snake  disquiets  the  skippers,  and  he  pnta  np  bis  head  on  high,  like 
a  pillar,  and  catchelh  away  men,  and  he  devours  them ;  and  this 
hapneUi  not  but  it  signifies  some  wonderful  change  of  the  king- 
dom near  at  hand ;  namely,  that  the  princes  shall  die,  or  be  ba- 
nished, or  some  tumultuous  wars  shall  presentlie  follow."— o/aiis 
Magnus,  London,  1558,  rendered  into  English  by  J.  S.  Much 
more  of  the  sea-snake  may  be  learned  (irom  the  credible  witnesses 
cited  by  Pontoppidan,  who  saw  it  raise  ilself  from  the  sea*  twice 
as  high  as  the  mast  of  their  vessel.  The  tradition  probably  origi- 
nates In  the  immense  snake  of  the  Edda,  whose  folds  were  sup- 
posed to  girdle  the  earth.— J.  L. 

A  sort  of  sea-snake*  of  size  immense  enongh  to  have  given  rise 
to  this  tradition,  was  thrown  ashore  upon  one  of  the  Orkney  Isles, 
in  I80S.— W.  S. 
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LuIPd  by  the  music  of  the  seas, 
He  lies  within  a  coral  cave. 

In  dreamy  mood  reclines  he  long, 
I^or  dares  his  tranced  eyes  unclose, 

Till,  warbling  wild,  the  sea-maid*s  song, 
Far  in  the  crystal  cavern,  rose ; 

Soft  as  that  harp's  unseen  control. 
In  morning  dreams  which  lovers  hear. 

Whose  strains  steal  sweetly  o'er  the  soul. 
But  never  reach  the  waking  ear; 

As  sunbeams  through  the  tepid  air. 

When  clouds  dissolve  the  dews  unseen. 
Smile  on  the  flowers,  that  bloom  more  fair. 

And  fields,  that  glow  with  livelier  green- 
So  melting  soft  the  music  fell ; 

It  seem'd  to  soothe  the  fluttering  spray — 
'^  Say,  heard*st  thou  not  these  wild  notes  swell  ?"- 

**  Ah !  'tis  the  song  of  Golonsay." 

Like  one  that  from  a  fearful  dream 
Awakes,  the  morning  light  to  view. 

And  joys  to  see  the  purple  beam, 
Tet  fears  to  find  the  vision  true, — 

He  heard  that  strain,  so  wildly  sweet. 
Which  bade  his  torpid  languor  fly; 

He  fear'd  some  spell  had  bound  his  feet, 
And  hardly  dared  his  limbs  to  try. 

'^  This  yellow  sand,  this  sparry  cave. 
Shall  bend  thy  soul  to  beauty's  sway; 

Canst  thou  the  maiden  of  the  wave 
Compare  to  her  of  Golonsay?" 

Roused  by  that  voice,  of  silver  sound. 
From  the  paved  floor  he  lightly  sprung, 

And,  glancing  wild  his  eyes  around. 
Where  the  fair  nymph  her  tresses  wrung. 

No  form  he  saw  of  mortal  mould ; 

It  shone  like  ocean's  snowy  foam ; 
Her  ringlets  waved  in  living  gold. 

Her  mirror  crystal,  pearl  her  comb. 

Her  pearly  comb  the  siren  took, 
And  careless  bound  her  tresses  wild; 

Still  o'er  the  mirror  stole  her  look. 
As  on  the  wondering  youth  she  smiled. 

Like  music  from  the  greenwood  tree, 

Again  she  raised  the  melting  lay; 
— "  Fair  warrior,  wilt  thou  dwell  with  me, 

And  leave  the  Maid  of  Golonsay  ? 

'^Fair  is  the  crystal  hall  for  me, 
With  rubies  and  with  emeralds  set. 

And  sweet  the  music  of  the  sea 
Shall  sing,  when  we  for  love  are  met. 

^*  How  sweet  to  dance,  with  gliding  feet, 

Along  the  level  tide  so  green, 
Responsive  to  the  cadence  sweet. 

That  breathes  along  the  moonlight  scene! 


'*  And  soft  the  music  of  the  main 
Rings  from  the  motley  tortoise-shell, 

While  moonbeams,  o'er  the  watery  plain, 
Seem  trembling  in  its  fitful  swell. 

''How  sweet,  when  billows  heave  their  head, 
And  shake  their  snowy  crests  on  high. 

Serene  in  Ocean's  sapphire-bed, 
Beneath  the  tumbling  surge,  to  lie; 

"  To  trace,  with  tranquil  step,  the  deep, 
Where  pearly  drops  of  frozen  dew 

In  concave  shells,  unconscious,  sleep, 
Or  shine  with  lustre,  silvery  blue! 

'*  Then  shall  the  summer  sun,  from  far. 
Pour  through  the  wave  a  softer  ray, 

While  diamonds,  in  a  bower  of  spar, 
At  eve  shall  shed  a  brighter  day. 

"  Nor  stormy  wind,  nor  wintry  gale, 
That  o'er  the  angry  ocean  sweep. 

Shall  e'er  our  coral  groves  assail. 
Calm  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

^'  Through  the  green  meads  beneath  the  sea, 
Enamour'd,  we  shall  fondly  stray — 

Then,  gentle  warrior,  dtvell  with  me, 
And  leave  the  Maid  of  Colonsay ! " — 

'^  Though  bright  thy  locks  of  glistering  gold. 
Fair  maiden  of  the  foamy  main ! 

Thy  life-blood  is  the  water  cold, 
While  mine  beats  high  in  every  vein. 


Ci 


If  I,  beneath  thy  sparry  cave, 
Should  in  thy  snowy  arms  recline, 
Inconstant  as  the  restless  wave. 
My  heart  would  grow  as  cold  as  thine." 

As  cygnet  down,  proud  swell'd  her  breast ; 

Her  eye  confest  the  pearly  tear; 
His  hand  she  to  her  bosom  press'd — 

*'  Is  there  no  heart  for  rapture  here? 

'*  These  limbs,  sprung  from  the  lucid  sea. 
Does  no  warm  blood  their  current  fill, 

No  heart-pulse  riot,  wild  and  free, 
To  joy,  to  love's  delirious  thrill  ?  " — 

^*  Though  all  the  splendour  of  the  sea 
Around  thy  faultless  beauty  shine. 

That  heart,  that  riots  wild  and  free. 
Can  hold  no  sympathy  with  mine. 

^*  These  sparkling  eyes,  so  wild  and  gay. 
They  swim  not  in  the  light  of  love : 

The  beauteous  Maid  of  Colonsay, 
Her  eyes  are  milder  than  the  dove! 

^*  Even  now,  within  the  lonely  isle. 
Her  eyes  are  dim  with  tears  for  me ; 

And  canst  thou  think  that  siren  smile 
Can  lure  my  soul  to  dwell  with  thee?  '* 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  o'erspread ; 
Unfolds  in  length  her  scaly  train  : 
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She  toss'd,  in  prood  disdain,  her  head, 
And  lash'd,  with  webbed  fin,  the  main. 

**  Dwell  here,  alone ! "  the  mermaid  cried, 
**  And  Yiew  far  off  the  sea-nymphs  play ; 

Thy  prison-wall,  the  azure  tide. 
Shall  bar  thy  steps  from  Colonsay. 

**  Whene'er,  like  Ocean's  scaly  brood, 
I  cleave,  with  rapid  On,  the  wave. 

Far  from  the  daughter  of  the  flood, 
Conceal  thee  in  this  coral  cave. 

**  I  feel  my  former  soul  return ; 

It  kindles  at  thy  cold  disdain : 
And  has  a  mortal  dared  to  spurn 

A  daughter  of  the  foamy  main ! " — 

She  fled,  around  the  crystal  cave 
The  rolling  waves  resume  their  road, 

On  the  broad  portal  idly  rave. 
But  enter  not  the  nymph's  abode. 

And  many  a  weary  night  went  by, 

As  in  the  lonely  cave  he  lay; 
And  many  a  sun  roll'd  tlirough  the  sky, 

And  pour'd  its  beams  on  Colonsay ; 

And  oft,  beneath  the  silver  moon. 
He  heard  afar  the  mermaid  sing, 

And  oft,  to  many  a  melting  tune. 
The  shell-formed  lyres  of  ocean  ring : 

And  when  the  moon  went  down  the  sky. 
Still  rose,  in  dreams,  his  native  plain, 

And  oft  he  thought  his  love  was  by. 
And  charm'd  him  with  some  tender  strain; 

And  heart-sick,  oft  he  waked  to  weep. 
When  ceased  that  voice  of  silver  sound, 

And  thought  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 
That  waird  his  crystal  cavern  round. 

Bat  still  the  ring,  of  ruby  red, 

Retain'd  its  vivid  crimson  hue. 
And  each  despairing  accent  fled. 

To  find  his  gentle  love  so  true. 

When  seven  long  lonely  months  were  gone. 
The  Mermaid  to  his  cavern  came. 

No  more  misshapen  from  the  zone. 
But  like  a  maid  of  mortal  frame. 

*'  O  give  to  me  that  ruby  ring. 

That  on  thy  finger  glances  gay. 
And  thou  shalt  hear  the  mermaid  sing 

The  song,  thou  lovest,  of  Colonsay."— 

**  This  ruby  ring,  of  crimson  grain, 

Shall  on  thy  finger  glitter  gay. 
If  thou  wilt  bear  me  through  the  main. 

Again  to  visit  Colonsay." — 

**•  Except  thou  quit  thy  former  love, 
Content  to  dwell  for  aye  with  me. 

Thy  scorn  my  finny  frame  might  move. 
To  tear  thy  limbs  amid  the  sea."— 


*^  Then  bear  me  swift  along^  the  main, 

The  lonely  isle  again  to  see. 
And,  when  I  here  return  again, 

I  plight  my  faith  to  dwell  with  thee." — 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  o'erspread. 
While  slow  unfolds  her  scaly  train, 

With  gluey  fangs  her  hands  were  clad. 
She  lash'd,  with  webbed  fin,  the  main. 

He  grasps  the  mermaid's  scaly  sides. 
As,  with  broad  fin,  she  oars  her  way; 

Beneath  the  silent  moon  she  glides, 
That  sweetly  sleeps  on  Colonsay. 

Proud  swells  her  heart!  she  deems  at  last, 
To  lure  him  with  her  silver  tongue. 

And,  as  the  shelving  rocks  she  past. 
She  raised  her  voice,  and  sweeily  sung. 

In  softer,  sweeter  strains  she  sung. 
Slow  gliding  o'er  the  moonlight  bay. 

When  light  to  land  the  Chieftain  sprung. 
To  hail  the  Maid  of  Colonsay. 

O  sad  the  mermaid's  gay  notes  fell, 
And  sadly  sink  remote  at  sea ! 

So  sadly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 
Of  Jura's  shore,  its  parent  sea. 

And  ever  as  the  year  returns. 

The  charm-bound  sailors  know  the  day ; 
For  sadly  still  the  mermaid  mourns 

The  lovely  Chief  of  Colonsay. 


THE  LORD  HERRIES  HIS  COMPLAINT, 

A  rRAGBBllT. 
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BV  CHARLES  KIRKPATBICK  SHARPS,  BSQ. 

OF  HODDOM. 

Hoddom  Castle  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Annan.  It  is  an  ancient  structure,  said 
to  have  been  built  betwixt  the  years  1437  and  1484^ 
by  John,  Lord  Herries  of  Berries,  a  powerful  Border 
baron,  who  possessed  extensive  domains  in  Dumfries- 
shire. This  family  continued  to  flourish  until  the 
death  of  William,  Lord  Herries,  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  when  it  merged  in  heirs-female.  Agnes, 
the  eldest  of  the  daughters  of  Lord  William,  was 
married  to  John,  master  of  Maxwell,  afterwards 
created  Lord  Herries,  and  a  strenuous  partisan  of 
Queen  Mary.  The  castle  and  barony  of  Hoddom 
were  sold  about  1630,  and  were  then,  or  soon  after- 
wards, acquired  by  John  Sharpe,  Esq.  in  whose  fa- 
mily they  have  ever  since  continued.  Before  the 
accession  of  James  VL  to  the  English  crown,  Hod- 
dom Castle  was  appointed  to  be  kept  '^  with  ane  wise 
stout  man,  and  to  have  with  him  four  weU-horsed 
men,  and  there  to  have  two  stark  footmen,  servants, 
to  keep  their  horses,  and  the  principal  to  have  anc 
.  stout  footman." — Border  Laws,  Appendia:, 
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On  the  top  of  a  small,  bat  conspicuous  hill,  near 
to  Hoddom  Castle,  there  is  a  square  tower,  built  of 
hewn  stone,  over  the  door  of  which  are  carved  the 
figures  of  a  dove  and  a  serpent,  and  betwixt  them 
the  word  Repentance,  Hence  the  building,  though 
its  proper  name  Is  Trailtrow,  is  more  frequently 
called  the  Tower  of  Repentance.  It  was  anciently 
used  as  a  beacon,  and  the  Border  laws  direct  a  watch 
to  be  maintained  there,  with  a  fire-pan  and  bell,  to 
give  the  alarm  when  the  English  crossed,  or  ap- 
proadied,  the  river  Annan.  This  man  was  to  have 
a  husband-land  for  his  service.— SpomswooDB, 
p.  806. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  cause  of  erecting 
the  Tower  of  Repentance.  The  following  has  been 
adopted  by  my  ingenious  correspondent,  as  most 
susceptible  of  poetical  decoration.  A  certain  Lord 
Herries — ^about  the  date  of  the  transaction  tradition 
is  silent — was  famous  among  those  who  used  to  rob 
and  steal  (convey,  the  wise  it  call).  This  Lord,  re- 
turning from  England,  with  many  prisoners,  whom 
he  had  unlawfully  enthralled,  was  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  while  passing  the  Sol  way  Frith,  and,  in  order 
to  relieve  his  boat,  he  cut  all  their  throats,  and  threw 
them  into  the  sea.  Feeling  great  qualms  of  con- 
science, he  built  this  square  tower,  carving  over  the 
door,  which  is  about  half-way  up  the  building,  and 
had  formerly  no  stairs  to  it,  the  figures  above  men- 
tioned, of  a  dove  and  a  serpent,  emblems  of  remorse 
and  grace,  and  the  motto—"  Repentance,^' 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  marauding  baron  is 
said,  from  his  rapacity,  to  have  been  sirnamed  John 
the  Reif ;  probably  in  allusion  to  a  popular  romance ; 
and  that  another  account  says,  the  sin,  of  which  he 
repented,  was  the  destruction  of  a  church,  or  chapel, 
called  Trailtrow,  with  the  stones  of  which  he  had 
built  the  Castle  of  Hoddom.— Macfablane*s  MSS. 

It  is  said,  that  Sir  Richard  Steele,  while  riding 
near  tliis  place,  saw  a  shepherd  boy  reading  his  Bible, 
and  asked  him  what  he  learned  from  it  ?  "The  way 
to  heaven,'*  answered  the  boy.  "  And  can  you  show 
it  to  me?  '*  said  Sir  Richard,  in  banter.  "  Tou  must 
go  by  that  tower,"  replied  the  shepherd ;  and  he 
pointed  to  the  Tower  of  Repentance. 
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Bright  shone  the  moon  on  Hoddom's  wall, 

Bright  on  Repentance  Tower; 
Mirk  was  the  Lord  of  Hoddom's  saul. 

That  chief  sae  sad  and  sour. 

He  sat  him  on  Repentance  hicht. 

And  glowr'd  upon  the  sea ; 
And  sair  and  heavily  he  sicht, 

But  nae  drap  eased  his  bree. 


"  The  night  is  fair,  and  balm  the  air, 

No  blasts  disturb  the  tree ; 
Baith  men  and  beast  now  tak  their  rest, 

And  a*s  at  peace  but  me. 

"  Caii  wealth  and  power  in  princely  bower. 

Can  beauty's  rolling  ee. 
Can  friendship  dear,  wi'  kindly  tear. 

Bring  back  my  peace  to  me? 

"  No !  lang  lang  maun  the  mourner  pine. 

And  meikle  penance  dree, 
Wha  has  a  heavy  heart  like  mine, 

Ere  liglit  that  heart  can  be. 

"Under  yon  silver  skimmering  waves. 

That  saftly  rise  and  fa\ 
Lie  mouldering  banes  in  sandy  graves, 

That  fley  my  peace  awa\ 


"  To  help  my  boat,  I  pierced  the  throat 
Of  him  whom  ane  lo'ed  dear ; 

Nought  did  I  spare  his  yellow  hair. 
And  een  sae  bridit  and  clear. 

"  She  sits  her  lane,  and  maketh  mane. 

And  sings  a  waefu'  sang, — 
^Scotch  reivers  hae  my  darling  ta'en; 

0  Willie  tarries  lang  I ' 

"  I  plunged  an  auld  man  in  the  sea, 
Wliase  locks  were  like  the  snaw ; 

His  hairs  sail  serve  for  rapes  to  me. 
In  hell  my  saul  to  draw! ' 

"Soon  did  thy  smile,  sweet  baby,  stint, 

Torn  frae  the  nurse's  knee, 
That  smile,  that  might  hae  saften^d  flint. 

And  still'd  the  raging  sea. 

"Alas!  twelve  precious  lives  were  spilt. 

My  worthless  spark  to  save; 
Bet*  had  Ifall'n,  withouten  guilt, 

Frae  cradle  to  the  grave. 

"  Repentance!  signal  of  my  bale. 

Built  of  the  lasting  stane, 
Te  lang  shalltell  the  bluidy  tale, 

When  I  am  dead  and  gane. 

"  How  Hoddom's  Lord,  ye  lang  sail  tell. 

By  conscience  stricken  sair. 
In  life  sustain'd  the  pains  of  hell, 

And  perish'd  in  despair." — 


'  [  "This  stanza  is  worthy  orBDnu."-Jfofi4A/y  Review,  October,  4804.1 
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'TflE  MURDER  OF  CAERLAYEROC. 

■ETll  BIFOIB  POUISIED. 

IT  COAALES  KIRKPATBIGK  8HAI1PE,  ESQ. 

The  tragical  event  which  preceded,  or  perhaps  gave 
rise  to,  the  successful  insurrection  of  Rohert  Bruce 
against  the  tyranny  of  Edward  I.,  is  well  known. 
In  the  year  1304,  Bruce  abruptly  left  tlie  Court  of 
England,  and  held  an  interview,  fn  the  Dominical 
Church  of  Dumfries,  with  John,  surnamed,  from  the 
colour  of  his  hair,  the  Red  Cuming,  a  powerful  chief- 
tain, who  had  formerly  held  the  regency  of  Scotland. 
It  is  said,  by  the  Scottish  historians,  that  he  upbraid- 
ed Cuming  with  having  betrayed  to  the  English  mo- 
narch a  scheme  formed  betwixt  them,  for  asserting 
the  independence  of  Scotland.  The  English  writers 
maintain,  that  Bruce  proposed  such  a  plan  to  Cuming, 
which  he  rejected  with  scorn,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  fealty  he  had  sworn  to  Edward.  The  dispute, 
however  it  began,  soon  waxed  high  betwixt  two  fierce 
and  independent  barons.  At  length,  standing  before  the 
high  altar  of  the  church,  Cuming  gave  Bruce  the  lie,  and 
Bruce  retaliated  by  a  stroke  of  his  poniard.  Full  of 
confusion  and  remorse,  for  a  homicide  committed  in  a 
sanctuary,  the  future  monarch  of  Scotland  rushed  out 
of  the  church,  with  the  bloody  poniard  in  his  hand. 
Kirkpatrick  and  Lindsay,  two  barons  who  faithfully 
adhered  to  him,  were  waiting  at  the  gate.  To  their 
earnest  and  anxious  enquiries  into  the  cause  of  his 
emotion,  Bruce  answered,  ^^  I  doubt  I  have  slain  the 
Red  Cuming." — ^^Doubtest  thou?  '*  exclaimed  Kirk- 
patrick ;  ^^  I  make  sure !  **  ■  Accordingly,  with  Lind- 
say and  a  few  followers,  he  rushed  into  the  church, 
and  despatched  the  wounded  Cuming. 

A  homicide,  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  an  age, 
could  hardly  escape  embellishment  from  the  fertile 
genius  of  the  churchmen,  whose  interest  was  so 
closely  connected  with  the  inviolability  of  a  divine 
sanctuary.  Accordingly,  Bowmaker  informs  us, 
that  the  body  of  the  slaughtered  baron  was  watched, 
during  the  night,  by  the  Dominicans,  with  the  usual 
rites  of  the  church.  But,  at  midnight,  the  whole  as- 
sistants fell  into  a  dead  sleep,  with  the  exception  of 
one  aged  father,  who  heard,  with  terror  and  surprise, 
a  voice,  like  that  of  a  wailing  infant,  exclaim,  ^^  How 
long,  O  Lord,  shall  vengeance-be  deferred  ? "  It  was 
answered  in  an  awful  tone,  '*  Endure  with  patience, 
until  the  anniversary  of  this  day  shall  return  for  the 
fifty-second  time."  In  the  year  1357,  fifty-two  years 
after  Cuming's  death,  James  of  Lindsay  was  hospi- 
tably feasted  in  the  castle  of  Caerlaveroc,  in  Dum- 
fries-shire, belonging  to  Roger  Kirkpatrick.  They 
were  the  sons  of  the  murderers  of  the  Regent.  In 
the  dead  of  night,  for  some  unknown  cause,  Lindsay 
arose,  and  poniarded  in  his  bed  his  unsuspecting  host. 
He  then  mounted  his  horse  to  fly;  but  guilt  and  fear 


had  so  bewildered  his  senses,  that,  after  riding  all 
night,  he  was  taken,  at  break  of  day,  not  three  miles 
from  the  castle,  and  was  afterwards  executed  by  order 
of  King  David  IL 

The  story  of  the  murder  is  thus  told  by  the  Prior 
of  Lochlevin : — 

**  That  Ilk  yhere  in  oor  kynryk 

Hoge  wu  siayae  of  Kilpatrik 

Be  schyr  Jakkb  ihe  Lyndetsay 

In-til  Kariaveroc;  and  away 

For  III  have  bene  with  all  his  mycht 

This  Lyodyssay  pressyt  all  a  nycht 

Fortti  on  hors  rycht  fut  rydand, 

Neryrtheless  yhii  thai  him  fond 

Noclit  ttire  myle  fra  that  ilk  place ; 

There  tane  and  broncht  agane  be  was 

Til  KarlaTeroc,  be  thai  men 

That  frendis  war  Ul  Kirkpatrick  Uien; 

Thare  was  he^kepyd  rycht  stray tly. 

His  wyf '  passyd  till  the  King  Dawy, 

And  prayid  him  of  his  realty, 

or  Lsnche  that  scho  mycht  serwyd  be. 

The  King  Dawy  than  also  fast 

Till  Duoifres  with  bis  curt  he  past, 

A  t  La wche  wald.    Quhat  wu  thare  mare  ? 

This  Lyndessay  to  deih  be  gert  do  thare." 

WiircowNis  Q'onykiil,  b.  yUi.  cap.  14. 
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'*  Now,  come  to  me,  my  little  page, 

Of  wit  sae  wondrous  sly ! 
Ne*er  under  flower,  o*  youthfu*  age, 

Did  mair  destruction  lie. 

'^I'll  dance  and  revel  wi*  the  rest 

« 

Within  this  castle  rare ; 
Tet  he  shall  rue  the  drearie  feast, 
Bot  and  bis  lady  fair. 

**For  ye  maun  drug  Kirkpatrick's  wine 

Wi'  juice  o-  poppy  flowers; 
Nae  mair  he*ll  see  the  morning  shine 

Frae  proud  Caerlaveroc's  towers. 

'^  For  he  has  twined  my  love  and  me, 

The  maid  of  mickle  scorn — 
She'll  welcome,  wi'  a  tearfu*  ee. 

Her  widowhood  the  mom. 

^^  And  saddle  weel  my  milk-white  steed, 

Prepare  my  harness  bright ! 
Giff  I  can  make  my  rival  bleed, 

ril  ride  awa  this  night."— 

**  Now,  haste  ye,  master,  to  the  ha'  I     - 
The  guests  are  drinking  there; 

KJrkpatrick's  pride  sail  be  but  sma', 
For  a'  his  lady  fair."— 


■  Helioe  the  crest  of  Kirkpatrick  is  a  hand,  grasping  a  dagger, 
disttUing  gouja  of  Mpod»  proper ;  actio,  '*  I  mack  ticker. " 


That  Is,  Kirkpatrick's  wife. 
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In  came  the  merry  minstrelsy; 

Shrill  harps  wi'  tiiikiing  string, 
And  bagpipes,  lilting  melody, 

Made  proud  Caerlaveroc  ring. 

There  gallant  knights,  and  ladies  bright, 

Did  move  to  measures  One, 
Like  frolic  fairies,  jimp  and  light, 

Wha  dance  in  pale  moonshine. 

The  ladies  glided  through  the  ha', 
Wi'  footing  swift  and  sure — 

Rirkpatrick^s  dame  outdid  them  a\ 
When  she  stood  on  the  floor. 

And  some  had  tyres  of  gold  sae  rare, 
And  pendants '  eight  or  nine ; 

And  she,  wi*  but  her  gowden  hair, 
Did  a*  the  rest  outshine. 

And  some  wi*  costly  diamonds  sheen, 
Did 'Warriors'  hearts  assail — 

But  she  wi'  her  twa  sparkling  een. 
Pierced  through  the  thickest  mail. 

Kirk  Patrick  led  her  by  the  hand. 
With  gay  and  courteous  air; 

No  stately  castle  in  the  land 
Could  show  sae  bright  a  pair. 

O  he  was  young— and  clear  the  day 

Of  life  to  youth  appears ! 
Alas !  how  soon  his  setting  ray 

Was  dlmm'd  wi'  show'ring  tears ! 

Fell  Lindsay  sicken'd  at  the  sight. 

And  sallow  grew  his  cheek ; 
He  tried  wi'  smiles  to  hide  his  spite. 

But  word  he  cou'dna  speak. 

The  gorgeous  banquet  was  brought  up. 

On  silver  and  on  gold  : 
The  page  chose  out  a  crystal  cup. 

The  sleepy  juice  to  hold. 

And  whan  Kirkpatrick  call'd  for  wine. 
This  page  the  drink  would  bear; 

Nor  did  the  knight  or  dame  divine 
Sic  black  deceit  was  near. 

Then  every  lady  sang  a  sang : 
Some  gay— some  sad  and  sweet — 

Like  tunefu'  birds  the  woods  amang. 
Till  a'  began  to  greet. 

E'en  cruel  Lindsay  shed  a  tear, 

Forletting  malice  deep — 
As  mermaids,  wi'  their  warbles  clear. 

Can  sing  the  waves  to  sleep. 

And  now  to  bed  they  all  are  dight, 

Now  steek  they  ilka  door ; 
There's  nought  but  stillness  o'  the  night, 

Whare  was  sic  din  before. 


Fell  Lindsay  puts  his  harness  on, 
His  steed  doth  ready  stand ; 
And  up  the  staircase  is  he  gone, 
Wi'  poniard  in  his  hand. 

The  sweat  did  on  his  forehead  break. 

He  shook  wi'  guilty  fear ; 
In  air  he  heard  a  joyfu'  shriek — 

Red  Cumin's  ghaist  was  near. 

Now  to  the  chamber  doth  he  creep— 

A  lamp,  of  glimmering  ray, 
Show'd  young  Kirkpatrick  fast  asleep, 

In  arms  of  lady  gay. 

He  lay  wi'  bare  unguarded  breast. 

By  sleepy  juice  beguiled ; 
And  sometimes  sigh'd,  by  dreams  opprest. 

And  sometimes  sweetly  smiled. 

Unclosed  her  mouth  o'  rosy  hue, 

Whence  issued  fragrant  air. 
That  gently,  in  soft  motion,  blew 

Stray  ringlets  o'er  her  hair. 

'* Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  ye  luvers  dear! 

The  dame  may  wake  to  weep — 
But  that  day's  sun  maun  shine  fu'  clear. 

That  spills  this  warrior's  sleep." 

He  louted  down — her  lips  he  press'd — 

01  kiss,  foreboding  woe! 
Then  struck  on  young  Kirkpatrick's  breast 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

Sair,  sair,  and  meikle  did  he  bleed : 

His  lady  slept  till  day. 
But  dreamt  the  Firth '  flow'd  o'er  her  head. 

In  bride-bed  as  she  lay. 

The  murderer  hasted  down  the  stair. 

And  back'd  his  courser  fleet : 
Then  did  the  thunder  'gin  to  rair, 

Then  shower'd  the  rain  and  sleet. 

Ae  Gre-flaught  darted  through  the  rain, 

Whare  a'  was  mirk  before. 
And  glinted  o'er  the  raging  main, 

That  shook  the  sandy  shore. 

But  mirk  and  mirker  grew  the  nighty 

And  heavier  beat  the  rain ; 
And  quicker  Lindsay  urged  his  flighty 

Some  ha'  or  beild  to  gain. 

Lang  did  he  ride  o'er  hill  and  dale, 

Nor  mire  nor  flood  he  fear'd  : 
I  trow  his  courage  'gan  to  fail 

When  morning  light  appear'd. 

For  having  hied,  the  live-lang  nighty 
Through  hail  and  heavy  showers, 

He  fand  himself,  at  peep  o'  light, 
Hard  by  Caerlaveroc's  Towers. 


>  />en<iani«— Jewels  od  the  forehead. 


*  Caeriaveroc  stands  near  Solway  Firth. 
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The  castle  bell  was  ringing  out, 

The  ha'  was  all  asteer ; 
And  mony  a  scriech  and  waefu*  shout 

Appaird  the  murderer's  ear. 

Now  they  hae  bound  this  traitor  Strang, 

Wi'  curses  and  wi*  biows, 
And  high  in  air  they  did  him  hang, 

To  feed  the  carrion  crows. 


"To  sweet  Lincluden's  *  haly  cells 

Fou  dowie  I'll  repair ; 
There  Peace  wi'  gentle  Patience  dwells, 

Nae  deadly  feuds  are  there. 

''In  tears  I'll  wither  ilka  charm, 

Like  draps  o'  balefu'  yew ; 
And  wail  the  beauty  that  cou'd  harm 

A  knight  sae  brave  and  true." 


SIR   AGILTHORN. 

BT  M.   G.  LEWIS,  ESQ. 
Kow  run  pvBLiiaED. 

Oh !  gentle  huntsman,  softly  tread. 
And  softly  wind  thy  bugle-horn  ; 

Nor  rudely  break  the  silence  shed 
Around  the  grave  of  Agilthorn! 

Oh !  gentle  huntsman,  if  a  tear 
E'er  dimm'd  for  other's  woe  thine  eyes, 

Thou'lt  surely  dew,  with  drops  sincere. 
The  sod  where  Lady  Eva  lies. 

Ton  crumbling  chapel's  sainted  bound 
Their  hands  and  hearts  beheld  them  plight ; 

Long  held  yon  towers,  with  ivy  crown'd, 
The  beauteous  dame  and  gallant  knight. 

Alas!  the  hour  of  bliss  is  past, 
For  hark !  the  din  of  discord  rings; 

War's  clarion  sounds,  Joy  hears  the  blast, 
And  trembling  plies  his  radiant  wings. 

And  must  sad  Eva  lose  her  lord? 

And  must  he  seek  the  martial  plain  ? 
Oh !  see  she  brings  his  casque  and  sword ! 

Oh !  hark,  she  pours  her  plaintive  strain ! 

"Blessed  is  the  village  damsel's  fate, 
Though  poor  and  low  her  station  be ; 

Safe  from  the  cares  which  haunt  the  great, 
Safe  from  the  cares  which  torture  me!  * 


"No  doubting  fear,  no  cruel  pain. 
No  dread  suspense  her  breast  alarms : 

No  tyrant  honour  rules  her  swain. 
And  tears  him  from  her  folding  arms. 

"  She,  careless  wandering  'midst  the  rocks, 
In  pleasing  toil  consumes  the  day  ; 

And  tends  her  goats,  or  feeds  her  flock, 
Or  joins  her  rustic  lover's  lay. 

"  Though  hard  her  couch,  each  sorrow  flies 
The  pillow  which  supports  her  head ; 

She  sleeps,  nor  fears  al  morn  her  eyes 
Shall  wake,  to  mourn  an  husband  dead. 

"Hush,  impious  fears!  the  good  and  brave 
Heaven's  arm  will  guard  from  danger  free; 

When  death  with  thousands  gluts  the  grave. 
His  dart,  my  love,  shall  glance  from  thee : 

"  While  thine  shall  fly  direct  and  sure. 

This  buckler  every  blow  repel ; 
This  casque  from  wounds  that  face  secure, 

Where  all  the  loves  and  graces  dwell. 

"This  glittering  scarf,  with  tenderest  care. 
My  hands  in  happier  moments  wove ; 

Curst  be  the  wretch,  whose  sword  shall  tear 
The  spell-bound  work  of  wedded  love ! 

"  Lo !  on  thy  falchion,  keen  and  bright, 
I  shed  a  trembling  consort's  tears ; 

Oh !  when  their  traces  meet  thy  sight, 
Remember  wretched  Eva's  fears! 

"  Think,  how  thy  lips  she  fondly  prest ; 

Think,  how  she  wept,  compeli'd  to  part; 
Think,  every  wound,  which  scars  thy  breast, 

Is  doubly  mark'd  on  Eva's  heart ! " — 

"  O  thou !  my  mistress,  wife,  and  friend ! " — 
'  Thus  Agilthorn  with  sighs  began; 
"Thy  fond  complaints  my  bosom  rend, 
Thy  tears  my  fainting  soul  unman  : 

"  In  pity  cease,  my  gentle  dame. 
Such  sweetness  and  such  grief  to  join  ! 

Lest  I  forget  the  voice  of  Fame, 
And  only  list  to  Love's  and  thine. 

"  Flow,  flow,  my  tears,  unbounded  gush ! 

Rise,  rise,  my  sobs !  I  set  ye  free ; 
Bleed,  bleed,  my  heart !  I  need  not  blush 

To  own,  that  life  is  dear  to  me. 

"  The  wretch,  whose  lips  have  prest  the  bowl. 
The  bitter  bowl  of  pain  and  woe, 

May  careless  reach  his  mortal  goal. 
May  boldly  meet  the  final  blow  : 

"  His  hopes  destroy'd,  his  comfort  wreckt, 
An  happier  life  he  hopes  to  find; 


*  Lincladen  Abbey  If  aUnated  near  Damfries,  on  the  baolu  of 
Uie  river  Cludeo.  It  was  roandeil  and  filled  with  Benedictine 
BBu,  in  the  time  of  Ualcolm  IV.,  by  0tbred,  father  to  Roland, 
Uml  of  Galloway— these  were  ezpeUed  by  Ardilbald  the  Grim, 
Kari  of  Dooglaa.— ritfa  PsnifANT. 


•  ["Lewis's .fir  jigilthorn  Is  a  pleasing  effusion,  bat  can  never 
be  mistaken  for  an  old  ballad.  His  description  of  the  happiness 
and  contentment  of  a  village  damsel  appears  to  hare  been  bor- 
rowed from  Guarini's  Pastor  ptdo/'-^Manthly  jteetao,  October, 
4804.] 
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But  what  can  I  in  heaven  expect, 
Beyond  the  bliss  I  leave  behind  ? 

• 

*'  Oh,  no !  the  joys  of  yonder  skies 
To  prosperous  love  present  no  charms ; 

My  heaven  is  placed  in  Eva's  eyes, 
My  paradise  in  Eva*s  arms. 

'^  Tet  mark  me,  sweet !  if  Heaven's  command 
Hath  doom'd  my  fall  in  martial  strife, 

Oh !  let  not  anguish  tempt  thy  hand 
To  rashly  break  the  thread  of  life ! 

^*  No  I  let  our  boy  thy  care  engross, 
Let  him  thy  stay,  thy  comfort  be; 

Supply  his  luckless  father's  loss, 
And  love  him  for  thyself  and  me. 

^^  So  may  oblivion  soon  efface 

The  grief,  which  clouds  this  fatal  morn ; 
And  soon  thy  cheeks  afford  no  trace 

Of  tears,  which  fall  for  Agilthorn  ! — 

He  said,  and  coudied  his  quivering  lance : 
He  said,  and  braced  his  moony  shield ; 

Seal'd  a  last  kiss,  threw  a  last  glance. 
Then  spurr'd  his  steed  to  Flodden  Field. 

But  Eva,  of  all  joy  bereft, 

Stood  rooted  at  the  castle  gate. 
And  view'd  the  prints  his  courser  left, 

While  hurrying  at  the  call  of  fate. 

Forebodings  sad  her  bosom  told. 
The  steed  which  bore  him  thence  so  light, 

Her  longing  eyes  would  ne*er  behold 
Again  bring  home  her  ow^  true  knight. 

While  many  a  sigh  her  bosom  heaves, 
She  thus  address'd  her  orphan  page  :— 

^'  Dear  youth,  if  e'er  my  love  relieved 
The  sorrows  of  thy  infant  age : 

''  If  e'er  I  taught  thy  locks  to  play, 
Luxuriant,  round  thy  blooming  face ; 

If  e'er  I  wiped  thy  tears  away, 
And  bade  them  yield  to  smiles  their  place : 

'^Ohl  speed  thee,  swift  as  steed  can  bear. 
Where  Flodden  groans  with  heaps  of  dead, 

And,  o'er  the  combat,  home  repair, 
And  tell  me  how  my  lord  has  sped. 

'^  Till  thou  return'st,  each  hour's  an  age, 
An  age  employ'd  in  doubt  and  pain ; 

Oh !  haste  thee,  haste,  my  little  foot-page, 
Oh !  haste,  and  soon  return  again  I " 

"  Now,  lady  dear,  thy  grief  assuage ! 

Good  tidings  soon  shall  ease  thy  pain; 
I'll  haste,  I'llhaste,  thy  little  foot-page, 

I'll  haste,  and  soon  return  again." 

Then  Oswy  bade  his  courser  fly; 

But  still,  while  hapless  Eva  wept, 
Time  scarcely  seem'd  his  wings  to  ply, 

So  slow  tlie  tedious  moments  crept. 


And  oft  she  kiss'd  her  baby's  chedi, 
Who  slumber'd  on  her  throbbing  breast ; 

And  now  she  bade  the  warder  speak. 
And  now  she  luil'd  her  child  to  rest. 

"Good  warder,  say,  what  meets  thy  sight? 

What  see'st  thou  from  the  castle  tower?" — 
''  Nought  but  the  rocks  of  Elginbright, 

Nought  but  the  shades  of  Forest-Bower." — 

"Oh !  pretty  babe !  thy  mother's  joy. 
Pledge  of  the  purest,  fondest  flame, 

To-morrow's  sun,  dear  helpless  boy ! 
May  see  thee  bear  an  orphan's  name. 

"Perhaps,  e'en  now,  some  Scottish  sword 
The  life-blood  of  thy  father  drains ; 

Perhaps,  e'en  now,  that  heart  is  gored. 
Whose  streams  supplied  thy  little  veins. 

"  0 !  warder,  from  the  castle  tower, 
Now  say,  what  objects  meet  thy  sight?  "— 

'*  None  but  the  shades  of  Forest-Bower, 
None  but  the  rocks  of  Elginbright." — 

" Smil'st  thou,  my  babe?  so  smiled  thy  sire, 

When  gazing  on  his  Eva's  face; 
His  eyes  shot  beams  of  gentle  fire. 

And  joy'd  such  beams  in  mine  to  trace. 

"Sleep,  sleep,  my  babe !  of  care  devoid : 
Thy  mother  breathes  this  fervent  vow — 

Oh !  never  be  thy  soul  employ'd 
On  thoughts  so  sad  as  hers  are  now ! 

"Now,  warder,  warder,  speak  again ! 

What  see'st  thou  from  the  turret's  height?"— 
"Oh !  lady,  speeding  o'er  the  plain. 

The  little  foot-page  appears  in  sight." — 

Quick  beat  her  heart ;  $bort  grew  her  breath ; 

Close  to  her  breast  the  babe  she  drew — 
"  Now,  Heaven,"  she  cried,  "  for  life  or  death ! " 

And  forth  to  meet  the  page  she  flew. 

"  And  is  thy  lord  from  danger  free  ? 

And  is  the  deadly  combat  o'er  ?  " — 
In  silence  Oswy  bent  his  knee. 

And  laid  a  scarf  her  feet  before. 

The  well-known  scarf  with  blood  was  stain'd. 
And  tears  from  Oswy's  eyelids  fell; 

Too  truly  Eva's  heart  explain'd. 
What  meant  those  silent  tears  to  tell. 

"  Come,  come,  my  babe  I  "  she  wildly  cried, 
"We  needs  must  seek  the  field  of  woe; 

Come,  come,  my  babe!  cast  fear  aside! 
To  dig  thy  father's  grave  we  go." — 

"Stay,  lady,  stay!  a  storm  impends; 

Lo !  threatening  clouds  the  sky  o'erspread ; 
The  thunder  roars,  the  rain  descends, 

And  lightning  streaks  the  heavens  with  red. 

"  Hark !  hark !  the  winds  tempestuous  rave ! 

Oh  !  be  thy  dread  intent  resign 'd ! 
Or,  if  resolved  the  storm  to  brave. 

Be  this  dear  infant  left  behind ! " — 
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^'  No  ?  DO  I  with  me  my  baby  stays ; 

With  me  he  lives ;  with  me  he  dies ! 
Flash,  lightnings,  flash!  your  friendly  blaze 

Will  show  me  where  my  warrior  lies." 

O  see  she  roams  the  bloody  field, 
And  wildly  shrieks  her  husband's  name; 

O  see  she  stops  and  eyes  a  shield, 
A  heart  the  symbol,  wrapt  in  flame. 

His  armour  broke  in  many  a  place, 
A  knight  lay  stretch'd  that  shield  beside ; 

She  raised  his  vizor,  kiss*d  his  face. 
Then  on  his  bosom  sunk  and  died. 

Huntsman,  their  rustic  grave  behold : 
'Tis  here,  at  night,  the  Fairy  king. 

Where  sleeps  the  fair,  where  sleeps  the  bold. 
Oft  forms  his  light  fantastic  ring. 

'Tis  here,  at  eve,  each  village  youth 
With  freshest  flowers  the  turf  adorns; 

'Tis  here  he  swears  eternal  truth, 
By  Eva's  faith  and  Agilthorn's. 

And  here  the  virgins  sadly  tell. 
Each  seated  by  her  shepherd's  side, 

How  brave  the  gallant  warrior  fell, 
How  true  his  lovely  lady  died. 

Ah !  gentle  huntsman,  pitying  hear, 
And  mourn  the  gentle  lovers'  doom ! 

Oh!  gentle  huntsman,  drop  a  tear. 
And  dew  the  turf  of  Eva's  tomb  I 

So  ne'er  may  fate  thy  hopes  oppose ; 

So  ne'er  may  grief  to  thee  be  known ; 
Tliey  who  can  weep  for  others'  woes. 

Should  ne'er  have  cause  to  weep  their  own. 


RICH  AULD  WILLIE'S  FAREWELL. 

A  ramoorn.  TiiBK  bt  thi  moLMB  in  k  loion  BiTTU, 

AND  GONDIBRID  TO  BB  BIBCUTBD. 


ST  Aim  A  SEWARD. 


Farewell,  my  ingle,  bleezing  bright, 
When  the  snell  storm's  begun; 

My  bouris  casements,  O !  sae  light ! 
When  glints  thebonnie  sun! 

Farewell,  my  deep  glens,  speck't  wi'  sloes, 

C  tangled  hazels  full ! 
Farewell,  my  thymy  lea,  where  lows 

Bly  kine,  and  glourin  bull. 

Farewell,  my  red^deer,  jutting  proud, 

My  rooks  o'  murky  wing  I 
Farewell,  my  wee  birds,  lilting  loud, 

A'  in  the  merry  spring ! 


Farewell,  my  sheep,  that  sprattle  on. 

In  a  lang  line,  sae  braw ; 
Or  lie  on  yon  cauld  cliffs  aboon, 

Like  late-left  patch  o'  suaw! 

Farewell,  my  brook,  that  wimplin  rins, 

My  clattering  brig  o'  yew; 
My  scaly  tribes  wi'  gowden  fins. 

Sae  nimbly  flickering  through ! 

Farewell,  my  boat,  and  lilsty  oars, 

That  scelp'd,  wi'  mickle  spray! 
Farewell,  my  birks  o'  Teviot  shores, 

That  cool  the  simmer's  day ! 

Farewell,  bauld  neighbours,  whase  swift  steed 

O'er  Saxon  bounds  has  scowr'd, 
Swoom'd  drumlie  floods  when  moons  were  dead. 

And  ilka  star  was  smoor'd. 

Maist  dear  for  a'  ye  shared  wi'  me. 

When  skaith  and  prey  did  goad. 
And  danger,  like  a  wraith,  did  flee 

Alang  our  moon-dead  road. 

Farewell,  my  winsome  wife,  sae  gay! 

Fu'  fain  frae  hame  to  gang, 
Wi'  spunkie  lads  to  geek  and  play. 

The  flowrie  haughs  amang ! 

Farewell,  my  gowk,  thy  warning  note 

Then  aft-times  ca'd  aloud, 
Tho'  o'  the  word  that  thrill'd  thy  throat, 

Gude  faith,  I  was  na  proud ! 

And,  pawkie  gowk,  sae  free  that  mad'st, 

Or  ere  I  hanged  be, 
Would  I  might  learn  if  true  thou  said'st, 

When  sae  thou  said'st  to  me  I ' 


WATER-KELPIE. 


RITBl    BBPOIB   rgtLItlBD. 


KEV.  DE.  JAlinSON. 


The  principal  design  of  the  author  of  this  piece 
was  to  give  a  specimen  of  Scottish  writing,  more 
nearly  approaching  to  the  classical  compositions  of 
our  ancient  bards,  than  that  which  has  been  gene- 
rally followed  for  seventy  or  eighty  years  past.  As 
the  poem  is  descriptive  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
vulgar  in  the  county  of  Angus,  the  scene  is  laid  on 
the  banks  of  South  Esk,  near  the  castle  of  Inverquha- 
rity,  about  five  miles  north  from  Forfar. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  Editor  announces  to 
the  literary  world,  that  Dr.  Jamieson  is  about  to 
publish  a  complete  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Dia- 
lect;' his  intimate  acquaintance  with  which  is  evinced 
in  the  following  stanzas. 


<  [  **  MiM  Seward  has  oddly  blended  Bogltoh  and  SooUbb  phra- 
Jan.,  1801.] 


•  The  work  here  referred  to  has  since  been  published,  and  forms 
an  Invaiuoble  digest  of  Scottish  language  and  learning. 
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WATER-KELPIE. 

Aft,  owre  the  bent,  with  heather  blent, 

And  throw  the  forest  brown, 
I  tread  the  path  to  yon  green  strath, 

Quhare  brae^born  £sk  rins  down. 
Its  banks  alang,  quhilk '  hazels  thrang, 

Quhare  sweet-sairM»  hawthorns  blow, 
I  lufe  to  stray,  and  view  the  play 

Of  Qeckit  scales'  below. 

Ae  summer's  e'en,  upon  the  green, 

I  laid  me  down  to  gaze: 
The  place  richt  nigh,  quhare  Carity 

His  humble  tribute  pays : 
And  Prosen  proud,  with  rippet*  loud, 

Gums  ravin'  frae  his  glen ; 
As  gin  he  might  auld  Esk  affricht. 

And  drive  him  back  agen. 

An  ancient  tour  appear't  to  lour 

Athort  the  neibourin  plain, 
Quhais  chieftain  bauld,  in  times  of  auld, 

The  kintrie'  cairt  his  ain. 
Its  honours  cow't,®  it's  now  forhow't,^ 

And  left  the  houlat's*  prey; 
Its  skuggin  wude,«  aboon  the  flude. 

With  gloom  overspreads  the  day. 

A  dreary  shade  the  castle  spread. 

And  mirker'*  grew  the  lift;" 
The  croonin' "  kie'^  the  byre  '^-drew  nigh. 

The  darger  >>  left  his  thrift. 
The  lavrock '"  shill"  on  erd*»  was  still. 

The  westlind  win  fell  loun ;  's 
The  fisher's  houp  forgat  to  loup,*"" 

And  aw  for  rest  made  boun." 

I  seem't  to  sloom,"  quhan  throw  the  gloom 

I  saw  the  river  shak. 
And  heard  a  whush'^  alangis'^  it  rush, 

Gart  *'  aw  my  members  quak ; 
Syne,'^  in  a  stound,'?  the  pool  profound 

To  cleave  in  twain  appear'd; 
And  huly  '*  throw  the  frichtsom  's  how 

His  form  a  gaist  ^  uprear'd. 

He  rashes^'  bare,  and  seggs,^'  for  hair, 
Quhare  ramper-eels^^  entwin'd; 


•  ^>tt/n7fc— Which— •  Jip^ei-«air'(f— Sweet  saToared.—^F/ecfclt 
scK/M^Spolted  thoils,  or  troops  of  trouts  and  other  fishes.— 
4  Hippet— Noise,  uproar.—*  JTinfn'e— Gonntry.— 6  Coir'(— Shorn, 
cnt  oft.- 7  f Tor/ton; 't— Forsaken.— •  ifou/a(— Owl.— 9  Skuggin 
loudc— Overshadowing,  protecting  wood.— <o  Ztf jrfc«r— Darlier.- 
»«  /J/l— Sky.— '•  Croon/n'— Bellowing— most  properly  with  a 
loud  and  moMrnful  soum).— >  ^  Xie— Cows.— '4  Byre— Cowhouse.- 
1 5  Daryrr— Labourer,  day-worker.— >6  xaciocfc— Lark.— >7.fAi// 
—Shrill.— •«  £rd— Earih.— "J  £ofin— Calm.— >«  Loup— Leap.— 
•»  Boun— Ready.- »  .r/oom  — Slumber.— *3  fr/ri«A— RusUlng 
sound.— »4  ^/(ing/j- Alongst.— *s  (;arf— Caused— made. 

•6  jyne— Then.— »7  in  a  «toi*nd— Suddenly.— ««^u/y— Slowly. 
•9  FiicAtJow— Fearful.— Jo  GaUi— Ghost. ^^»  II</«/im— Rushes. 
— 3t  jf^gi— Sedges.- )3  Aamper-fe/<— Lampreys.— 34  Gar— the 
slimy  vegetable  substance  in  the  bed  of  a  river.— 3^  Ee-tnees— 
Eye-brows,— J»  War  — Were— ^7  £«k^  — NewU,  or  efts.  — 
3«  ffone-gellt  —  Horse-leeches.  —  39  Een  —  Eyes.-  4©  vowie— 


Of  filthy  gar'^  his  ee-hree8*»  war,» 
With  esks^7  and  horse-gells'*  lin'd. 

And  for  his  een,**  with  dowie*»  sheen,^' 
Twa  huge  horse-mussels  glar*d; 

From  his  wide  mow  «>  a  torrent  Qew, 
And  soupt^^  his  reedy  beard. 

Twa  slauky^^  stanes  seemit  his  spule-banes;^' 

His  briskit^'  braid,  a  whin; 
Ilk  47  rib  sae  bare,  a  skelvy  skair;^* 

Ilk  arm  a  monstrous  fin. 
He  frae  the  wame  a  Osh  became, 

With  shells  aw  coverit  owre : 
And  for  his  tail  the  grislie  whale 

Gould  nevir  match  its  pow'r. 

With  dreddour  <9 1,  quhan  he  drew  nigh. 

Had  maistly  swarfit  ^  outricht : 
Less  fleyit,"  at  lenth  I  gatherit  strenth. 

And  speirif  quhat  was  this  wicht. 
Syne  thrice  he  shook  his  fearsum  bouk,'^ 

And  thrice  he  snockerit^^  loud; 
From  ilka  ee  the  fire-flauchts  "  flee. 

And  flash  alangis  the  flude. 

Quhan  words  he  found,  their  etritch  ^  sound 

Was  like  the  norlan  '7  blast, 
Frae  yon  deep  glack,'*  at  Catla's  back, 

That  skeegs^  the  dark-brown  waste. 
The  troublit  pool  conveyit  the  gowi^ 

Down  to  yon  echoin  rock ; 
And  to  his  maik,^*  with  wilsum  skraik,^ 

Ilk  bird  its  terror  spoke. 

The  trout,  the  par,^^  now  here,  now  thare. 

As  in  a  widdrim^  bang;^' 
The  gerron  ^  gend  gaif  ^  sic  a  stend, 

As  on  the  yird®*  him  flang : 
And  down  the  stream,  like  levin's^  gleam. 

The  fleggit?""  salmond  flew; 
The  ottar  yap''  his  prey  let  drap,'" 

And  to  his  hiddils?'  drew. 

"Vile  droich,"7<  he  said,  "art  nocht "  afraid 

Thy  mortal  life  to  tyne?  '• 
How  darest  thou  seik  with  me  till  speik, 

Sae  far  aboon  77  thy  line? 
Tet  sen  7*  thou  hast  thai  79  limits  past. 

That  sinder  *<>  sprites  frae  men. 


Melancholy,  sad.— 4t  .f Ae«n— ^hlne. — <•  Jirotr— Mouth. — 43  sonpt 
— DrenchcMl.— 44  j/a«fcy  —  Slimy.— 4S  Jptt/e-ternra— Sboolder- 
blades.— 46  Bral(t't— Breast.— 4?  //A— Each.— 4«  skelvy  tkair-^k 
rock  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  vsrieiy  of  Ismina. 

49  Dreddour—Dnvl,  terror.— 5o  ju'ar/ff— Fainted.— '«  fleyit 
— Affrighted.- *•  jrpet»-<«— Asked.— 53  bou/c— Body.— S4  snoekeni 
—Snorted.— S5  FJr«./lffucAf4— Lightning.— ^^  EltiUh—WM,  hi- 
deous,  not  earthly .^s?  Woi7an— Northern.- s»  Gtack—X  hollow 
between  two  hills,  or  mountains.- ^0  Jfe'eg*— Lashes.— *»  Cowl 
—Yell.— 6'  Maik— Companion,  mate.— 6>  M  iUum  ikiw*— Wild 
shriek.- 63  Por— The  samlet.— ^4  ff^<(/(/dm— suie  of  cc»ufasion. 
—65  Battt/— Rush,  run  With  impetuosity.— 66  Grnon— A  sea-trouL 
—67  Gat/- Gave.— 6s  rird—Earth,  ground.— 69  £mn— Light- 
ning. -  7« Ftrggit -Affrighted.— 7'  rop- keen,  Toracious.— 7»  Drop 
—Drop.— 73  //i(/d//«— Hiding-place.— 74  Di-oicA— Dwarf,  pigmy. 
— 7S  iV'oc/il— Nought.- 76  ryne— Lose.— 77  Ahoon — Above— 7<i  Sem 
—Since.— 79  rAni— These.— *o  Jinc/er— Separate. 
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Thy  life  111  spare,  and  aw  declare. 
That  worms  like  thee  may  ken.' 

^*  In  kintries  nar,"  and  distant  far, 

Is  my  renoun  propall't; 
As  is  the  leid,»  my  name  ye'll  reid,< 

But  here  I'm  Kelpie  call't. 
The  strypes  *  and  burns,  throw  aw  their  turns, 

As  weePs  the  waters  wide. 
My  laws  obey,  their  spring-heads  frae, 

Doun  till  the  salt  sea  tide. 

**  Like  S9me  wild  staig,«  I  aft  stravaig,' 

And  scamper  on  the  wave : 
Quha  with  a  bit  my  mow  can  fit, 

May  gar'  me  be  his  slave. 
To  him  ril  wirkd  baith  morn  and  mirk,>* 

Quhile  he  has  wark  to  do ; 
Gin  tent"  he  tak  I  do  nae  shak 

His  bridle  frae  my  mow. 


&c 


Quhan  Murphy's  laird  his  biggin  "  rear'd, 

I  caryit  aw  the  stanes ; 
And  mony  a  chiell  '^  has  heard  me  squeal 

For  sair-brizz'd  '*  back  and  banes. 
Within  flude-mark,  I  aft  do  wark 

Gudewillit,*'  quhan  I  please ; 
In  quarries  deep,  quhile  uthers  sleep, 

Greit  blocks  I  win  *'  with  ease. 

'"  Yon  bonny  »7  brig  quhan  folk  wald  ••  big,*' 

To  gar  my  stream  look  braw ; " 
A  sair-toilM  wicht  was  I  be  nicht; 

I  did  mair  than  thaim  aw. 
And  weei  thai  kent  quhat  help  I  lent. 

For  thai  yon  image  fram't, 
Aboon  the  pend"  quhilk  I  defend; 

And  it  thai  Kelpie  nam't. 

^^  Quhan  lads  and  lasses  wauk  the  clais,*' 

Narby  •'  yon  whinny  hicht. 
The  sound  of  me  their  daffin  **  lays ; 

Thai  dare  na  mudgC  for  fricht. 
Now  in  the  midst  of  them  I  scream, 

Quhan  toozlin'  '^  on  the  haugh ; '? 
Than  quhihher'*  by  thaim  doun  the  stream. 

Loud  nickerin  '>  in  a  lauch.^ 

^^Sicklike*s^'  my  fun,  of  wark  quhan  run : 
But  I  do  meikle  mair; 


In  pool  or  ford  can  nane  be  smur'd'' 

Gin  Kelpie  be  nae  tbare.^^ 
Fow'*  lang,  I  wat,  I  ken  the  spat,'* 

Quhair  ane  sal  ^  meet  his  dede :  '7 
Nor  wit  nor  pow'r  put  aff  the  hour, 

For  his  wanweird'*  decreed. 

^'  For  ouIksH  befoir,  alangis  the  shoir, 

Or  dancin'  down  the  stream. 
My  lichts  are  seen  to  blaze  at  e'en; 

With  wulH"  wanerthly^'  gleam. 
The  hind  cums  in,  gif  haim  he  win. 

And  cries,  as  he  war  wod,^'— 
'  Sum  ane  s^ll  soon  be  carryit  down 

But  that  wanchancy<*  flude! ' 

''  The  taiken44]eil4s  thai  ken  fow  weel. 

On  water  sides  quha  won ; 
And  aw  but  thai  quha*s  weird  ^^  I  spae,^? 

Fast  frae  the  danger  run. 
But  fremmit  fouk^*  I  thus  provoke 

To  meit  the  fate  thai  flee : 
To  wilderit  wichts  thai're  waefow  ^  lichts, 

But  lichts  of  joy  to  me. 

"  With  ruefow  cries,  that  rend  the  skies, 

Thair  fait  I  seem  to  mourn. 
Like  crocodile,  on  banks  of  Nile ; 

For  I  still  do  the  turn.  ^ 
Douce, "  cautious  men  aft  fey  *'  are  seen ; 

Thai  rin  as  thai  war  heyrt " 
Despise  all  rede,'^  and  court  their  dede ; 

By  me  are  thai  iiispir't. 

"  Yestreen  "  the  water  was  in  spate,  ^ 

The  stanners  ''aw  war  cur'd,  *■ 
A  man,  nae  stranger  to  the  gate. 

Raid  up  to  tak  the  ford. 
The  haill  ^  town  sware  it  wadna  ride ; 

And  Kelpie  had  been  heard ; 
But  nae  a  gliffin^  wad  he  bi^e. 

His  shroud  I  had  prepared. 

'^  The  human  schaip  I  sometimes  aip;^' 

As  Prosenhaugh  raid  haim, 
Ae  stamless^'  night,  he  gat  a  fricht, 

Maist  crack  t  his  bustuous^  frame. 
I,  in  a  glint,  ^*  lap  on  ahint,  *' 

And  in  my  arms  him  fang't  ;^ 


« jreii— Know.— •  ivar— Wear.— '  zHd^Language.— 4  Reid— 
Read.— ^  Jtryjae*— Rills  of  Ihe  a mallest  kiod. 

«  Staig—A.  fonog  horse.— 7  Stravaig—StnY^  roam.— •  C<ir— 
To  cause,  to  force.— 9  f^'ii*k— ^Work.— >«>  iMirfc— Dorin^  night. 
— "  Ten/— Take  care,  be  aUentire— "  ^^{^in—BiiUdiog,  house. 
—•J  oW^il— Fellow.— »4  Jair-frriss'd— Sore  bruised.— »«  Gude^ 
wi//a— Without  constraint,  cordially.  —  *6  n  in— Dig  from  a 
quarry.- «7  Bonny— Handsome,  beautiful.—'*  f^'aW— Would.— 
19  ifig— Build.— >o  Brau;— Fine. 

*■  i>end— Arch.— ••  fVauk  the  c/ai^— Watch  the  clothet.— 
*3  2rar6y— Near  to.— «4  z>a//in— Sport.— >s  Arudge— Budge,  stir. 
—»^  7\M»«im— Toying,  properly  patting  any  Ihing  In  disorder.— 
>7  ^OK^A— Low  flat  ground  on  the  side  of  a  river.—*"  Quhihher. 
—The  idea  is  nearly  expressed  by  whiz.— >v  ivtcfcerto^— Neighing. 
— !•  XoimtA— Laugh.— 3>  sickliU—0(  Uiis  kind.—)*  Smur'ii^ 
sraodicred.- 31  rAare— There— u  /x)ip-.Ftill.— 3s  .fpat— Spot.— 


i<  jaf— Shall.— )7  JDede— Death- )•  Jf^amMirii— Unhappy  fate. 
—39  Om/^— Weeks. 

4e  f  j^-v/f— Wild.— 4»  franerfA/y— Pretematnral.-  4s  f^'od— 
Deprived  of  reason. — <)  fT'laucAancy- Unlucky,  causing  mtsfor^ 
time.  —44  Talken  —  Token.  —  «*  Leil  —  Tnie,  not  delualTe.  — 
4«  ff^«ii*(i— Fate.— 47  ^pae— Predict.— 4«  />*emmll  foufc— Strange 
folk.— 4<j  ff^ar/bii;— Fatal,  causing  woe.— so  Do  ihe  («m— Ae- 
compllsh  the  Tital  event— '<  Hoitee— Sober,  sedate.- s>  Fey- 
Affording  presages  of  appmachiog  death,  by  acting  a  part  directly 
the  reverse  of  their  proper  character.- 53  ^eyrf— Furious. 

54  iied^— Counsel.  — s'  restreen  —  Testernight.—  i^  spate— 
Flood.- '7  Jkinncra— Gravel  on  the  margin  of  a  river,  or  of  any 
body  of  water.— M/f'ar  fi»r'd— Were  covered.— $9  ^ai//— Whole. 
60  Giiffin—X  moment.- ««  >rfip.— Ape,  hnltate- 6«  Stamlest— 
Wilhont  sUn.—  ^^  aualtioiM  —  Huge.—  H  Glint  —  Moment.— 
6}  ^AM— Behind.— 6s  fmii^'t-Seiied. 
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To  his  dore-cheik*  I  kept  the  cleik ; ' 
The  carle  was  sair  hemang't. ' 

''  My  name  itsell  wirks  like  a  spell, 

And  quiet  the  house  can  keep ; 
Quhan  greits^  the  wean,'  the  nurse  in  vain^ 

Thoch  tyke-tyrit,^  tries  to  sleip, 
But  gin  scho  say,  ^  Lie  still,  ye  skrae,^ 

There's  Water-Kelpie*s  chap ; '  • 
It's  Qeyit  to  wink,  and  in  a  blinks 

It  sleips  as  sound's  a  tap."—** 

He  said,  and  thrice  he  rais't  his  voice, 

And  gaif  a  horrid  gowl ; 
Thrice  with  his  tail,  as  with  a  flail. 

He  struck  the  flying  pool. 
A  thunderclap  seem't  ilka  wap," 

Resoundin'  through  the  wude : 
The  Ore  thrice  flash't ;  syne  in  he  plasht^^ 

And  sunk  beneath  the  flude. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  WATER-KELPIE 


The  fisber't  boap  forgat  to  loop.— P.  298,  t.  4. 
The  fishes,  Uie  hope  of  the  angler,  no  more  rose  lo  the  fly. 

4ad  aw  for  rest  made  booQ.— P.  288,  t.  4. 

AH  coninx)Dly  occurs  in  our  old  writers.  But  aw  is  here 
used,  as  corresponding  with  Ihe  ganerai  pronunciation  in  Scot- 
land ;  especially  as  it  has  the  authority  of  Dunbar,  in  bis  Lament 
for  the  Deth  of  the  MackarU. 

■Is  form  a  galsl  uprear'd.— P.  288.  r,S, 

It  is  bellCTed  In  Angus,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Waters  appears 
sometimes  as  a  man,  with  a  very  frightful  aspect ;  and  at  other 
limes  as  a  horse.  The  description  here  given,  must  therefore  be 
viewed  as  the  offspring  of  fancy.  All  that  can  be  said  for  It  is,  that 
such  attributes  are  selected  as  are  appropriate  to  the  scenery. 

Twa  bag«  borse-nmsaels  glar'd.— P.  298,  v.  6. 

South-Esk  abounds  with  the  fresh-water  oyster,  Tulgarly  called 
the  horse-mustel  J  and,  in  former  times,  a  pearl  fishery  was  car- 
ried on  here  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Frae  yon  deep  gisckf  al  Catla's  back.-4>.  298,  v.  9. 

Part  of  Ihe  Grampian  mountains.  Catia  appears  as  a  promon- 
tory. Jutting  out  from  the  principal  ridge  towards  the  plain.  The 
Bsk,  if  I  recollect  right,  issues  from  behind  it 

Tbf  mortal  Itre  t*  tjiie.->P;  288,  v.  II. 

the  vulgar  idea  Is,  ihat  a  spirit,  however  frequently  it  appear, 
will  not  speak,  unless  previously  addressed.  It  Is,  however,  at 
the  same  time  believed,  that  the  person  who  ventures  lo  speak  to 
a  ghost,  forfeits  his  life,  and  will  soon  lose  it.  in  consequence  of 
his  presumption. 

Bit  bridle  frae  my  mow.— P«  299,  v.  3. 

The  popular  tradition  is  here  faithfully  described;  and,  strange 


« Dorfrcfcdi^— Door-posL— » C/Hk— Hold.— ^jBematij^'f— Injured, 
whether  in  mind  or  body ;  a  word  much  used  lo  Ang«is. — 4  Greiit 
—Cries,  implying  the  Idea  of  tears.- ^  f^fan— Child.— <>  7*yke- 
/yrU— Tired,  as  a  dog  after  coursing.—  7  Jkra«— 8l(elelon.— 
•  cfcap— Rap.—  9  JBfink— Moment.-  »o  Tap-A  child's  top.— 
II  ff^crp— Stroke,  flap. 

i>  [Colin  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  Portmore,  one  of  the  Principal 
Clerks  of  Session  at  Edinbungh,  and  through  life  an  Intimate 


to  tell!  has  not  yet  lost  all  credit  In  the  following  vtinea,  the 
principal  articles  of  the  vulgar  creed  In  Angus,  vriih  respect  to 
this  supposed  being,  are  brought  together,  and  illustrated  by  such 
facts  as  sre  yet  appealed  to  by  the  credulous.  If  I  mistake  not, 
none  of  the  historical  circumstances  mentioned  are  older  than 
half  a  century.  It  is  only  about  thirty  years  since  the  bridge  re- 
ferred to  was  built. 

For  sair-brlB'd  back  and  baoes^— P.  299,  v.  4. 

It  is  pretended  that  KeipU  celebrated  this  memorable  event  in 
rhyme;  and  that  for  a  long  lime  after  he  was  often  beard  to  cry 
with  a  doleful  voice, 

**  SaIr  back  and  Mir  iMoes, 
Carrying  ibe  Laird  of  Uurpby*s  stanes  1 " 

iod  It  thai  lelple  nam't.— P.  299,  v.  5. 

A  head,  like  thai  of  a  gorgon,  appears  above  tlie  arch  of  the 
bridge.    This  was  hewn  In  honour  of  Kelpie. 

Bit  sbrood  1  bad  prepared— P.  299,  v.  II. 

A  very  common  tale  in  Scotland  is  here  alluded  to  by  the  poet. 
On  the  banks  uf  a  rapid  stream  the  Water  Spirit  was  heard  repeat- 
edly to  exclaim,  in  a  diurnal  tone,  **The  honr  is  come,  but  not  the 
man,'*  when  a  person  coming  up,  contrary  to  all  remonstrances, 
endeavoured  to  ford  the  stieam,  and  perished  la  the  attempt. 
The  original  story  Is  to  be  found  in  Gervase  of  Tilbury.— In  ibe 
pariah  of  Castleton,  the  same  story  Is  told,  with  thh  variation,  ihiit 
the  bystanders  prevented,  by  force,  the  predestined  Individual 
firom  entering  the  river,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  church,  where 
he  was  next  morning  found  suffocated,  with  his  face  lying  im- 
mersed In  the  bapiifmal  font.  To  a  fey  persou,  therefore,  Shak- 
speare's  words  literally  apply  t 

**  Put  a  little  water  in  a  spoon, 

4nd  it  sball  be  aa  aH  ibe  ocean, 
Enongli  to  awatlow  sach  a  being  np^** 

N.  B.  The  last  note  Is  added  by  the  Editor. 


ELLANDONAN  CASTLE. 

A  BIGBLillD  TiLB. 

HBVBB  ISrOIB  PHLiaVCD. 

BT  COLIN  MACRBlinB,  ESQ.'* 

EUandonan  Castle  stands  on  a  small  rocky  isle; 
situated  in  Loch  Duich,  (on  the  west  coast  of  Ross,) 
near  the  point  where  the  Western  Sea  divides  itself 
into  two  branches,  forming  Loch  Duich  and  Loch 
Loung.  The  magniCcence  of  the  castle  itself,  now  a 
roofless  ruin,  covered  with  ivy,  the  beauty  of  the  bay, 
and  the  variety  of  hills  and  valleys  tliat  surround  it, 
and  particularly  the  flne  range  of  bills,  between  which 
lie  the  pastures  of  Glensheal,  with  the  lofty  summit 
of  Skooroora,  overtopping  the  rest,  and  forming  a 
grand  background  to  the  picture,  all  contribute  to 
make  this  a  pieceof  very  romantic  Highland  scenery.'^ 

The  castle  is  the  manor-place  of  the  estate  of  Kin- 
tail,  which  is  denominated  the  barony  of  EUandonan. 
That  estate  is  the  property  of  Francis,  Lord  Seaforth. 


friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  died  on  I6ih  September,  1880.— Bd.] 
i3  We  learn  from  Wintoun.  ihat.  in  fSSi,  this  fortress  witnessed 
the  severe  justice  of  Randolph,  Barl  of  Hurray,  then  Warden  of 
Scotland.  Fifty  dellnqueob  were  there  executed,  by  his  orders, 
and  according  to  the  Prior  of  Lochleven,  the  Earl  had  as  much 
pleasure  In  seeing  iheir  ghastly  heads  encircle  the  walls  of  Uie 
castle,  as  If  it  had  been  surrounded  by  a  chjplet  of  roses. 
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It  has  descended  to  him  through  a  long  line  of  gal- 
lant ancestors ;  having  been  originally  conferred  on 
Colin  Fitzgerafd,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  Kil- 
darc,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  a  charter,  dated 
9th  January,  1266,  granted  by  King  Alexander  the 
Third,  **  Colino  Hybernio,'"  and  bearing,  as  its  induc- 
tive cause,  ^''pro  bono  et  fideli  servUio,  tarn  in  bello 
quam  in  pace^  He  had  performed  a  very  recent  ser- 
vice in  war,  havmg  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battle  of  Largs,  in  1263,  in  which  the  invading 
army  of  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  was  defeated.  Being 
pursued  in  his  flight,  the  King  was  overtaken  in  the 
narrow  passage  which  divides  the  Island  of  Skye 
from  the  coasts  of  Inverness  and  Ross,  and,  along 
with  many  of  his  followers,  he  himself  was  killed, 
in  attempting  hisescape  through  the  channel  dividing 
Skye  from  Lochalsh.  These  straits,  or  kyles,  bear  to 
this  day  appellations,  commemorating  the  events  by 
which  they  were  thus  distinguished,  the  former  being 
called  Kyle  Rhee,  or  tlie  King's  Kyle,  and  the  latter 
Kyle  Haken. 

The  attack  on  Ellandonan  Castle,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  following  poem,  lives  in  the  tradition 
of  the  country,  where  it  is,  at  this  day,  a  familiar 
tale,  repeated  to  every  stranger,  who,  in  sailing  past, 
is  struck  wilh  admiration  at  the  sight  of  that  vene- 
rable monument  of  antiquity.  But  the  authenticity 
of  the  fact  rests  not  solely  on  tradition.  It  is  re- 
corded by  Crawford,  in  his  account  of  the  family  of 
Macdonald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  reference  is  there 
made  to  a  genealogy  of  Slate,  in  the  possession  of 
the  family,  as  a  warrant  for  the  assertion.  The  in- 
cident took  place  in  1537. 

The  power  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  was  at  that 
time  sufficiently  great  to  give  alarm  to  the  Crown. 
It  covered  not  only  the  whole  of  the  Western  Isles, 
from  Bute  northwards,  but  also  many  extensive  dis- 
tricts on  the  mainland,  in  the  shires  of  Ayr,  Argyle, 
and  Inverness.  Accordingly,  in  1535.  on  the  failure 
of  heirs-male  of  the  body  of  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
and  Earl  of  Ross,  as  well  as  of  his  natural  sons,  in 
whose  favour  a  particular  substitution  had  been 
made,  King  James  the  Fifth  assumed  the  Lordship 
of  the  Isles.  The  right  was,  however,  claimed  by 
Donald,  fifth  Baron  of  Slate,  descended  from  the 
immediate  younger  brother  of  John,  Lord  of  the 
Isles.  This  bold  and  high-spirited  chieftain  lost  his 
life  in  the  attack  on  Ellandonan  Castle,  and  was  bu- 
ried by  his  followers  on  the  lands  of  Ardelve,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Loch  Loung. 

The  barony  of  Ellandonan  then  belonged  to  John 
Mackenzie,  ninth  Baron  of  Kintail.  Kenneth,  third 
Baron,  who  was  son  to  Kenneth,*  the  son  of  Colin 
Fitzgerald,  received  the  patronymic  appellation  of 
JfarKenneth,  or  MacKennye,  which  descended  from 
him  to  his  posterity,  as  the  sirname  of  the  family. 
John,  Baron  of  Kintail,  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
general  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  He  fought  gallantly 
at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  under  the  banners  of  King 
James  the  Fourth ;  was  a  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil 10  the  reign  of  his  son,  and,  at  an  advanced  age, 


supported  the  standard  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  at 
the  battle  of  Pinkie. 

In  the  sixth  generation  from  John,  Baron  of  Kin- 
tail, the  clan  was,  by  his  lineal  descendant,  William, 
fifth  Earl  of  Seaforth,  summoned,  in  1715,  to  take 
up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  On 
the  failure  of  that  spirited,  but  ill  fated  enterprise, 
the  Earl  made  his  escape  to  the  continent,  where  he 
lived  for  about  eleven  years.  Meantime,  his  estate 
and  honours  were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  his 
castle  was  burnt.  A  steward  was  appointed  to  levy 
the  rents  of  Kintail,  on  the  King's  behalf;  hut  the 
vassals  spurned  at  his  demands,  and,  while  they  car- 
ried on  a  successful  defensive  war,  against  a  body  of 
troops  sent  to  subdue  their  obstinacy,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  unlucky  steward  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  slain,  one  of  their  number  made  a  faithful  collec- 
tion of  what  was  due,  and  carried  the  money  to  the 
Earl  himself,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Spain.  The 
descrndnnts  of  the  man,  to  whom  it  was  intrusted  to 
convey  to  his  lord  this  unequivocal  proof  of  the  ho- 
nour, fidelity,  and  attachment  of  his  people,  are  at 
thi^  day  distinsuished  by  the  desisnation  of  Spaniard 
as  Duncan  the  Spaniard,  etc.  The  estate  was,  a  few 
years  after  the  forfeiture,  purchas-d  from  govern- 
ment, for  behoof  of  the  family,  and  reinvested  in  the 
person  of  his  son.     

ELLANDONAN  CASTLE. 

O  wot  ye,  ye  men  of  the  island  of  Skye,        [shore? 

That  your  Lord  lies  a  corpse  on  Ardelve's  rocky 
The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  once  so  proud  and  so  high, 

Uis  lands  and  his  vassals  shall  never  see  more. 

None  else  hut  the  Lord  of  Kintail  was  so  great; 

To  that  Lord  the  green  banks  of  Loch  Duich  belong, 
Ellandonan*s  fair  castle  and  noble  estate,       [Loung. 

And  the  hills  of  Glensheal  and  the  coasts  of  Loch 

His  vassals  are  many,  and  trusty,  and  brave. 
Descended  from  heroes,  and  worthy  their  sires ; 

His  castle  is  wash'd  by  the  salt-water  wave. 
And  his  bosom  the  ardour  of  valour  inspires. 

McDonald,  by  restless  ambition  impelFd 
To  extend  to  the  shores  of  Loch  Duich  his  sway. 

With  awe  Ellandonan^s  strong  turrets  beheld, 
And  waited  occasion  to  make  them  bis  prey. 

And  the  moment  was  come;  for  M'Kenneth,  afar, 
To  the  Saxon  opposed  his  victorious  arm ; 

Few  and  old  were  the  vassals,  but  dauntless  in  war, 
Whose  courage  and  skill  freed  his  towers  from 
alarm. 

McDonald  has  chosen  the  best  of  his  power;  [rayed; 

On  the  green  plains  of  Slate  were  his  warriors  ar- 
Every  islander  came  before  midnight  an  hour, 

With  the  sword  in  his  hand,  and  the  belt  on  his  plaid. 

The  boats  they  are  ready,  in  number  a  score ; 

In  each  boat  twenty  men,  for  the  war  of  Kintail ; 
Iron  hooks  they  all  carry,  to  grapple  the  shore. 

And  ladders,  the  walls  of  the  fortress  to  scale. 
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They  have  pass'd  the  strait  kyle^  through  whose  billowy 
flood, 

From  the  arras  of  Kintait-men,  fled  Haco  of  yore, 
Whose  waves  were  dyed  deep  with  Norwegian  blood, 

Which  was  shed  by  M'Kenneth's  resistless  claymore. 

They  have  enter'd  Loch  Duich — all  silent  their  course, 
Save  the  splash  of  the  oar  on  thedark  bosomed  wave, 

Which  mingled  with  murmurs,  low,  hollow,  and 
That  issued  from  many  a  coralline  cave,    fhoarse, 

Either  coast  they  avoid,  and  right  eastward  they  steer ; 

Nor  star,  nor  the  moon,  on  their  passage  has  shone; 
Unexpecting  assault,  and  unconscious  of  fear. 

All  Kintail  was  asleep,  save  the  watchman  alone. 

**  What,  ho!  my  companions,  arise  and  behold 
Where  Duich*s  deep  waters  with  flashes  are  bright! 

Hark !  the  sound  of  the  oars;  rise,  my  Iriends,  and  be 

bold !  [night.*' 

For  some  foe  comes,  perhaps,  under  shadow  of 

At  the  Grst  of  the  dawn,  when  the  boats  reach'd  the 

shore,  [crown'd. 

The  sharp  ridge  of  Skooroora  with  dark  mist  was 

And  the  rays  that  broke  through  it,  seem'd  spotted 

with  gore,  [ground. 

As  McDonald's  bold  currach  first  struck  on  the 

Of  all  the  assailants  that  sprung  on  the  coast, 
One  of  stature  and  aspect  superior  was  seen ; 

Whatever  a  lord  or  a  chieftain  could  boast. 
Of  valour  undaunted,  appeared  in  his  mien. 

His  plaid  o^er  his  shoulder  was  gracefully  flung ; 

Its  foldings  a  buckle  of  silver  restrained  ; 
A  massy  broadsword  on  his  manly  thigh  hung. 

Which  defeat  or  disaster  had  never  sustained. 

Then,  under  a  bonnet  of  tartan  and  blue, 
Whose  plumage  was  toss'd  to  and  fro  by  the  gale. 

Their  glances  of  lightning  his  eagle-eyes  threw, 
Which  were  met  by  the  frowns  of  the  sons  of  Kin- 
tail. 

'Twas  the  Lord  of  the  Isles ;  whom  the  chamberlain 
saw, 

While  a  trusty  long  bow  on  his  bosom  reclin'd — 
Of  stiffyew  it  was  made,  whichfew  sinews  could  draw; 

Its  arrows  flew  straight,  and  as  swift  as  the  wind. 

With  a  just  aim  he  drew— the  shaft  pierced  the  bold 
Chief ; 

Indignant  he  started,  nor  heeding  the  smart, 
While  his  clan  pour*d  around  him,  in  clamorous  grief, 

From  the  wound  tore  away  tlie  deep-riveted  dart. 

The  red  stream  flow'd  fast,  and  his  cheek  became 
white ; 

His  knees,  with  a  tremor  unknown  to  him,  shook, 
And  his  once  piercing  eyes  scarce  directed  his  sight, 

As  he  turn'd  towards  Skye  the  last  lingering  look. 

Surrounded  by  terror,  disgrace,  and  defeat. 
From  th^  rocks  of  Kintail  the  M'Donalds  recoiPd ; 

No  order  was  seen  in  their  hasty  retreat,  [wild. 
And  their  looks  with  dismay  and  confusion  were 


While  thine  eyes  wander  oft  from  the  green  plains  of 
Slate, 

In  pursuit  of  thy  lord,  O  M'Donalds  fair  dame, 
Ah !  little  thou  know'st  'tis  the  hour  mark'd  by  Fate, 

To  close  his  ambition,  and  tarnish  his  fame. 

On  the  shore  of  Ardelve,  far  from  home,  is  his  grave. 
And  the  news  of  his  death  swiftly  fly  o'er  the  sea — 

Thy  grief,  0  fair  danie !  melts  the  hearts  of  the  brave. 
E'en  the  bard  of  Kintail  wafts  his  pity  to  thee. 

And  thou,  Ellandonan !  shall  thy  towers  e'er  again 

Be  insulted  by  any  adventurous  foe, 
While  the  tale  of  the  band,  whom  thy  heroes  have 
slain. 

Excites  in  their  sons  an  inherited  glow ! 

Alas !  thou  fair  isle !  my  soul's  darling  and  pride ! 

Too  sure  is  the  presage  that  tells  me  thy  doom, 
Though  now  thy  proud  towers  all  invasion  deride, 

And  thy  fate  lies  far  hid  in  futurity's  gloom. 

A  time  shall  arrive,  after  ages  are  past. 
When  thy  turrets,  dismantled,  in  ruins  shall  fall, 

When,  alas!  through  thy  chambers  shall  howl  the 
sea-blast, 
And  the  thistle  shall  shake  his  red  head  in  thy  hall. 

Shall  this  desolation  strike  thy  towers  alone? 

No,  fair  Ellandonan !  such  ruin  'twill  bring, 
That  the  whirl  shall  have  power  to  unsettle  the  throne, 

And  thy  fate  shall  be  link'd  with  the  fate  of  thy 
King. 

And  great  shall  thy  pride  be,  amid  the  despair ; 

To  their  Chief,  and  their  Prince,  still  thy  sons  shall 
be  true ; 
The"fruits  of  Kintail  never  victor  shall  share. 

Nor  its  vales  ever  gladden  an  enemy's  view. 

And  lovely  thou  shalt  be,  even  after  thy  wreck; 

Thy  battlements  never  shall  cease  to  be  grand ; 
Their  brown  rusty  hue  the  green  ivy  shall  deck. 

And  as  long  as  Skooroora's  high  top  shall  they  stand. 


THE  CURSE  OF  MOY. 

k  BIGBLiRD  TALI. 
BT  I.  B.  S.  MORRITT,  ESQ.   [OF  ROKBBT.  ] 

The  Castle  of  Moy  is  the  ancient  residence  of  Mac- 
kintosh, the  Chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan.  It  is  situated 
among  the  mountains  of  Inverness-shire,  not  far  from 
the  military  road  that  leads  to  Inverness.  It  stands 
in  the  hollow  of  a  mountain,  on  the  edge  of  a  small 
gloomy  lake,  called  Loch  Moy,  surrounded  by  a  black 
wood  of  Scotch  fir,  which  extends  round  the  lake, 
and  terminates  in  wild  heaths,  which  are  unbroken 
by  any  other  object  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The 
tale  is  founded  on  an  ancient  Highland  tradition, 
that  originated  in  a  feud  between  the  clans  of  Chat- 
tan  and  Grant.  A  small  rocky  island  in  Loch  Moy 
is  still  shown,  where  stood  the  dungeon  in  which 
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prisoners  were  confined,  by  the  former  Chiefs  of 
Moy.*  

THE  CURSE  OF  MOY. 

Loud,  in  the  gloomy  towers  of  Moy, 
The  Chattan  clan*  their  carol  raise, 

And  far  th'  ascending  flame  of  joy 
Shoots  o*er  the  loch  its  trembling  blaze. 

For  long  within  her  secret  bower, 

In  child-bed  lay  the  lady  fair, 
But  now  is  come  th*  appointed  hour. 

And  vassals  shout,  **  An  heir !  an  heir!  '* 

And  round  the  fire,  with  many  a  tale. 

The  well-spiced  bowl  the  dames  prolong. 
Save  when  the  chieftain's  shouts  prevail, 
Or  war*s  wild  chorus  swells  the  song. 

Loud  sound  the  pipes,  the  dancer's  heel 
Bounds  nimbly  from  the  floor  of  pine, 

When  in  the  light  and  mazy  reel 
Toung  maids  and  active  soldiers  join. 

Late  waned  the  night,  the  blazing  brand 

More  feebly  glimmer*d  in  the  hall, 
Less  loudly  shout  the  jovial  band, 

Less  lively  sounds  the  pibroch's  call, — ' 

When,  from  the  corner  of  the  hearth, 

A  figure  crept,  of  all  the  train 
Most  alien  from  a  scene  of  mirth, 
And  muttering  sigh'd,  **  'Tis  vain,  'tis  vain ! " 

Soon  ceased  the  shout,  a  general  thrill 
Seized  every  heart ;  th'  ill-omen*d  voice 

Seem'd  e'en  the  warrior's  breast  to  chill, 
^OT  dared  the  trembling  sire  rejoice. 

He  saw  a  pale  and  shiv'ring  form. 

By  age  and  frenzy  haggard  made ; 
Her  eyes,  still  wild  with  passion's  storm. 

Belied  the  snows  that  shroud  her  head. 

Long  had  she  wander'd  on  the  heath, 

Or  begg'd  the  lonely  trav'ler's  aid, 
And  gossips  swear  that  sudden  death 

Slill  follows  where  her  footsteps  tread. 

Her  hut,  on  Badenoch's  wildest  height, 
Full  well  the  mountain  hunter  knew, 

Nor  paused  to  take  a  narrower  sight, 
But  cursed  the  witch,  and  quick  withdrew. 


Slowly  she  crawl'd  before  the  throng, 
Fix'd  on  the  Chief  her  haggard  eyes, 

Qieck'd  with  a  look  the  minstrel's  song, 
"  No  more,"  she  cried,  "  No  more  rejoice ! 

'^  To  you  that  o'er  your  midnight  ale, 
Have  listen'd  to  the  tales  of  glee, 

I  come  to  tell  a  gossip's  tale ; 
Ill-omen'd  Qiieftain !  list  to  me." — 

THE  witch's  tale. 

Full  sixty  fatal  years  have  roll'd. 

Since  clamour  shook  these  gloomy  towers ; 
When  Moy's  black  Chief,  with  Urquhart  old, 

Led  Grant's  and  Chattan's  mingled  powers.  * 

Like  yours,  their  followers  shouted  brave. 
Like  yours,  the  minstrels  answer'd  loud, 

Like  yours,  they  'gan  the  dance  to  weave, 
And  round  and  round  the  goblet  flow'd. 

In  solemn  guise  the  Chieftains  came. 
To  solemn  league  the  Chieftains  swore ; 

To  quench  the  death-feud's  fatal  flame. 
And  dye  the  heath  with  blood  no  more. 

Fair  rose  the  morn,  and  Urquhart's  pow'rs 
To  Moray's  hostile  border  flew ; ' 

But,  ling'ring  in  the  Chattan  tow'rs. 
The  aged  Chief  the  last  withdrew. 

Homewards  he  turn'd,  some  younger  arm 
Shall  lead  tlie  war  on  the  banks  of  Spey; 

But  sharp  was  the  sleet,  and  cold  the  storm, 
That  whistled  at  eve  in  his  locks  so  grey. 

With  him  went  Alva's  heir,  who  stay'd, 
The  Chieftain's  weal  or  woe  to  share ; 

So  Urquhart's  trembling  daughter  pray'd, 
So  Alva  vow'd  who  loved  her  dear.^ 

But  drear  was  Badenoch's  wintry  waste, 
And  mirk  the  night  that  round  them  fell. 

As  over  their  heads  the  night-raven  pass'd 
And  they  enter'd  Glen  Iral's  darkling  dell.  7 

The  raven  scream'd,  and  a  slogan  yell 
Burst  from  Glen  Iral's  sable  wood, 

They  heard  in  the  gale  a  bugle  swell. 
They  saw  in  the  shade  a  man  of  blood. 

Grimly  he  points,  and  a  hundred  hands 
Their  horses  seize;  in  that  fatal  hour. 


'  It  would  be  painful  to  trace  farther  the  history,  real  or  tradl- 
dooal,  of  ihe  Curse  of  Moy,  to  which  superstition  has,  f  ren  of 
late  years,  a«cril)ed  a  certain  de/(ree  of  influence.— W.S  4SSI. 

*  The  ChaUan  clan  Is  a  federal  clan,  consisting  of  I  he  families 
of  If  4diiiosb,  Mac|>henK>n,  and  some  oUicrs  of  less  coniseqiience. 
The  Chief  is  ihe  Laird  of  Macintosh;  the  Chattan  country  is  in 
the  Inland  part  of  lnTcrnes»>sliire. 

3  Tfie  pibroch  is  a  wild  mu8ic,  played  by  the  piper  at  the  assem- 
bling of  a  clan,  in  marches,  etc.  Every  clan  had  its  own  partiailar 
tune,  which  wa«  played  most  scrupulously  and  indefatigably  on 
aU  great  and  signal  occaslouSi 

4  Grant,  the  Laird  of  Urquhart,  was  the  chief  of  the  clan  of 
Grant;  his  castle  of  Urquhart,  now  In  niins,  cofers  one  of  the 
most  bcauUfui  of  tlie  craggy  promontories  lliat  adorn  Loch  Ness. 


The  delightful  vale  of  Glen  Urquhirt  is  embosomed  In  the  moon- 
tiins  behind  it.  The  possessions  of  tlie  clan  In  the  southern  part 
of  Invernets-shirp,  tnii^er  on  tho^e  of  the  clan  Chattan,  with 
whom,  of  course,  they  were  conUniially  at  variance. 

s  The  Lowland  district  of  Mor.iy,  or  Elginshire,  along  ihebanka 
of  the  Spey.  being  comparatively  feiiiie  and  civilized,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Grampian^  was  long  exposed  to  the 
ravages  and  inroads  of  the  Highland  clans,  who  possessed  the 
mountains  on  the  border,  and  the  upper  part  of  Strathspey. 

^  Alva  is  an  ancient  possession  of  a  cbieriain  of  the  family  of 
Grant. 

7  The  Irai  is  a  small  stream  that  rises  in  (he  Chattan  country, 
and  falls  into  the  river  ol  Nairn,  between  Moy  and  Loch  Ness. 
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UnarmM,  defenceless,  Urquhart  stands, 
But  Alva  has  drawn  his  broad  claymore. 

"Stand  fast,  Craig  Ellachie,"  •  he  cried, 
As  his  stalwart  stroke  t1)e  foremost  slew; 

Alas!  no  friendly  voice  replied. 
But  the  broad  claymore  in  fragments  flew. 

And  sad  was  the  heart  of  Alva*s  heir, 
And  he  thought  of  Urquhart's  scenes  of  joy, 

When,  instead  of  her  smile  that  he  loved  so  dear, 
He  met  the  haughty  scowl  of  Moy. 

And  far  across  the  wintry  waste, 
And  far  from  Margaret's  bow>  of  joy, 

In  silent  haste,  and  in  chains,  they  pass'd. 
To  groan  and  despair  in  the  towers  of  Moy. 

On  yonder  rock  their  prison  stood,* 
Deep  in  the  dungeon's  vault  beneath, 

The  pavement  still  wet  with  the  rising  flood, 
And  heavy,  and  dank,  is  the  fog  they  breathe. 

Three  days  were  past — with  streaming  eye, 
With  bursting  heart,  and  faltVing  breath, 

What  maiden  sues  at  the  feet  of  Moy, 
To  save  their  life,  or  to  share  their  death? 

'Tis  Marg'ret ;  in  whose  heart  the  tale 
Had  wakenM  the  flrst  sad  sigh  of  grief. 

And  wan  and  pale  from  Urquhart*s  vale, 
She  flew  to  the  tow'r  of  the  gloomy  Chief. 

Beneath  his  darkened  brow,  the  smile 
Of  pleased  revenge  with  hatred  strove, 

And  he  thought  of  the  hours,  perchance,  the  while 
When  she  slighted  his  threats,  and  scorn'd  his  love. 

And  thus  he  spoke,  with  trait*rous  voice, 
"  Oh !  not  in  vain  can  Margaret  plead ; 

One  life  I  spare — be  hers  the  choice, 
And  one  for  my  clan  and  my  kin  shall  bleed. 

"  Oh  will  she  not  a  lover  save. 

But  dash  his  hopes  of  mutual  joy, 
And  doom  the  brave  to  the  silent  grave. 

To  ransom  a  sire  from  the  sword  of  Moy  ? 

"  Or  will  she  not  a  father  spare, 
But  here  his  last  spark  of  life  destroy, 

And  will  she  abandon  his  silvery  hair. 
And  wed  her  love  in  the  balls  of  Moy  ?  ^ 

Oh  have  you  seen  the  shepherd  swain, 
While  heav'n  is  calm  on  the  hills  around. 

And  swelling  in  old  Comri*s  plain,  ^ 
Earth  shakes,  and  thunders  burst  the  ground  ? 

Like  him  aghast  did  MargVet  stand, 
Wild  start  her  eyes  from  her  burning  head, 

Nor  stirs  her  foot,  nor  lifts  her  hand  ; 
The  chastisement  of  Heav'n  is  sped. 

Long  mute  she  stands,  when  before  her  eyes. 
From  the  dungeon's  cave,  from  the  gloomy  lake. 


In  the  mournful  wood  two  forms  arise. 
And  she  of  the  two  her  choice  must  make. 

And  wildly  she  sought  her  lover's  breast. 
And  madly  she  kiss'd  his  clanking  chain ; 

"Home,  home,"  she  cried,  **be  my  sire  releas'd. 
While  Alva  and  I  in  the  grave  remain. 

"And  my  father  will  rest,  and  our  name  be  blest, 
When  Moy*s  vile  limbs  sliall  be  strew'd  on  the  shore; 

The  pine-tree  shall  wave  o'er  our  peaceful  grave. 
Till  together  we  wake  to  weep  no  more." 

The  tear  from  Urquhart's  eye  that  stole, 
As  rung  in  his  ear  his  daughter's  cry, 

Ceased  on  his  furrow'd  cheek  to  roll. 
When  he  mark'd  the  scorn  of  the  gloomy  Moy. 

And  stately  rose  his  stiffen'd  form. 
And  seem'd  to  throw  off  the  load  of  age. 

As  gather 'd  in  his  eye  the  storm 
Of  feudal  hate,  and  a  chieftain's  rage. 

"False  traitor !  though  thy  greedy  ear 

Hath  drunk  the  groan  of  an  enemy. 
Yet  inly  rankle  shame  and  fear 

While  rapture  and  triumph  smile  on  me. — 

"And  thou,  my  be^t,  my  sorrowing  child, 

Whate'er  my  fate,  thy  choice  recall! 
These  towers,  with  human  blood  defiled. 

Shall  hide  my  corse,  and  atone  my  fall. 

"Why  should  I  live  the  scorn  of  slaves? 

From  me  no  avenger  shall  I  see. 
Where  fair  Lochness  my  castle  laves. 

To  lead  my  clan  to  victory. 

"  White  are  my  hairs,  my  course  is  run, — 

To-morrow  lays  thy  father  low ; 
But,  Alva  safe,  with  yonder  sun 

He  shall  rise  in  blood  on  the  bills  of  snow. 

"  If  Alva  falls,  and  falls  for  me, 

A  father's  curse  is  o'er  thy  grave; 
But  safe  and  free,  let  him  wend  with  thee. 

And  my  dying  blessing  thou  shalt  have." 

The  maid  stood  aghast,  and  her  tears  fell  fast, 
As  to  the  wild  heath  she  turn'd  to  flee ; 

"Be  Alva  safe,"  she  sigh'd  as  she pass'd, 
"  To  Badenoch's  height  let  him  follow  me." 

She  sat  her  down  on  the  blasted  heath, 
And  hollowly  sounded  the  glen  below  ; 

She  heard  in  the  gale  the  groan  of  death. 
She  answer'd  the  groan  with  a  shriek  of  ^^'oe. 

And  slowly  tow'rds  the  mountain's  head. 

With  a  sable  bier  four  ruffians  hied; 
"And  here,"  they  said,  "  is  thy  father  dead. 

And  thv  lover's  corse  is  cold  at  his  side." 

Thev  laid  the  bodies  on  the  bent, 
Each  in  his  bloody  tartan  roll'd  ; 


*  Craig  BlUcbie,  where  was  (be  place  of  assembling  of  the  clan 
of  Grant,  was  also  the  slogan,  or  war-cry,  of  the  clan. 
»  See  iDtiioducUon  to  this  Ballad. 


3  The  Tale  of  Comri.  in  Perlhshire,  where  earthquakes  are  sUU 
frequently  felt,  is  in  the  higher  part  of  Stratliearn,  near  Crieff. 
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^^  Now  siiig  Craig-Ellacliie'9  lament. 
For  her  Chieft  are  dead  and  her  hopes  are  pold." 

She  sigh*d  not  as  she  turn'd  away,^ . 

No  tear-drop  fell  from  her  frozen  eje ; 
But  a  night  and  a  day,  by  their  side  did  stay. 

In  stupid  speechless  agony. - 

And  another  she  staid,  ftod  a  cairn  ■  she  made, 
And  pilfBd  it  high  with  maii^  a  groan ; 

As  it  rises  white,  on  Badenodi*s  htigbt, 
She  mutters  a  prayer  over  every  ston^ 

She  pray*d  tliat,  childless  and  forlorn, 

The  chief  of  Moy  might  pine  away; 
That  the  sleepless  night  and  the  careful  morn, 

Might  wither  his  limbs  in^slow  decay; 

That  never  the  son  of  a  Chief  of  Moy 
Might  live  to  protect  his  father*s  age, 

Or  close  in  peace  his  dying  ej[e,  , 

Or  gather  his  gloomy  heritage. 

But  still,  as  they  fall,  some  distant  breed. 
With  sordid  hopes,  and  with  marble  heart, 

By  turns  to  the  fatal  towers  succeed. 
Extinct  by  turns  to  the  grave  depart. 

Then  loud  did  she  laugh,  for  her  burning  brain 
The  soothing  showers  of  grief  denied; 

And  still,  when  the  moon  [^  on  the  wane, 
She  seeks  her  hut  on  the  mountain's  side. 

There  sits  she  oft  to  curse  the  beam 
That  vexes  her  brain  with  keener  woe ; 

Full  well  the  shepherd  knows  her  scream, 
Wheiphe  sinte  on  the  moor  in  the  drifted  snow. 

Sevea  times  has  she  left  her  wretched  oell 
To  che^  her  sad  heart  with  gloomy  joy. 
When  t|)e  fury  of  heaven,  or  the  blast  of  heil. 

Have  wither'^  the  hopes  of  the  house  of  Moy. 

«» 

And — now!  at  your  feast,  an  unbidden  guest, 

She  bids  you  the  present  hour  enjoy! 
For  thfrblast  of  death  is  on  the  heath, 

And  the  grave  yawns  wide  for  the  child  of  Moy  I-* 

Here  oeased  the  tale,  and  with  it  ceased 

The  reVels  of  the  Juddering  clan : 
Despair  had  seized  on  every  J»reast, 

In  every  vein  chill  terrors  ran. 

To  the  mountain  hut  is  liiarg*ret  sped. 
Yet  her  voice  still  rings  19  the  ear  of  Moy; 

-^Scarce  shone  th^  morn  on  the  mountain's  head. 
When  the  lady  wept  o*er  her  dying  boy. 


And  long  in  Moy's  devoted  tower 
Shall  Marg'ret*s  gloomy  curse,  prevail ; 

And  mothers,  in  the  child-bed  hour. 
Shall  shudder  to  think  on  the  Witches  tile. 


THE  FEAST  OF  SPURS. 

BT   TUB  BET.  JOUH  MARBIOTT,  A.M." 

In  the  account4)f  Walter  Scott  of  Harden*s  way  of 
living,  it  is  mentioned,  that,  ^^  when  the  last  bullock 
was  kjlled  and  devoured,  it  was  the  lady*s  custom  to 
place  on  the  table  a  dish,  which,  on  being  uncovered, 
was  found  to  contain  a  pair  of  dean  spurs ;  a  hint  to 
the  Riders  that  they  must  shift  for  their  next  meal/' 
—See  Introduction,  ante,  p.  ^. 

The  speakers  in  the.  following  stanzas  are  Walter 
Scott  of  Harden,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Scott,  the  Flower 
of  Yarrow. 

^'  Haste,  ho?  my  dame,  what  cheer  the  night  ? 
I  look  to  see  your  table  dight,  ^ 
For  I  hae  been  up  since  peep  o'  light, 
Dri  ving  the  dun  deer  merrilie.  * 

'^  Wow !  but  the  bonny  harts  and  raes, 
Are  fleet  0*  foot  on  Ettlricke  braes; 
My  gude  dogs  ne'er  in  a'  the|r  days, 
Forfoughten  were  sae  wearilie. 

^^  Frae  Shows  to  Rankelburn  we  ran 
A  score,  that  neither  stint  nor  blan; 
And  now  ahint  the  breckans  *  stan', 
And  laugh  at  a'  our  company. 

**  We've  pass'd  through  monie  a  tangled  cleugh. 
We've  rad  fu'  fast.o*er  haugh  and  heugh ; 
I  trust  ye've  got  gude  cheer  eneugh 
To  feast  us  a'  right  lustille?" — 

"  Are  ye  sae  keen-set,  Wat?  'tis  well ; 
Ye  winna  Gnd  a  dainty  nieal ; 
It's  a'  0'  the  gude  Rippon  steel. 
Ye  maun  digest  it  manfullie. 

^'  Nae  kye  are  left  in  Harden  Glen;  < 
Ye  maun  be  stirring  wi'  your  men ; 
Gin  ye  soud  bring  me  less  than  ten, 
I  winna  roose  *  your  braverie." — 

'^  Are  ye  sae  modest  ten  to  name  ? 
Syne,  an  I  bring  na  twenty  hanae, 
I'll  freely  gie  ye  leave  to  blame 
Baith  me  and  a'  my  chyvalrie. 


«  A  eairn  is  a  lM«p  af  looie  itonei,  the  wmi  memorial  of  m 
andent  burjriiig-iilace. 

*  [  This  geoUeman  waa  lator  to  George  HeiUTt  Lord  Scott,  sod 
of  Charles,  Earl  of  DaikeiU^,  aflcrwarda  fourth  doke  of  Bao- 
cTeuch  aod  sIsUi  of  Queeoaberry—who  died  yoiiDg,  iu  f  SOa  One 
or  Uk  iBtrodoclory  CpiiUea  oT  Jfavmion  is  addreaaed  to  Mr.  Itar- 
riou.— Co.] 

1  Bnekans—Vtm. 


4  ** fflai^ien*s  oaaUe  was  sUoated  upon  the  vtrr  hriak  of  a  dark 
and  preeipllOQa  deil,  Ihrongh  which  a  aoaaly  rivuiel  alcals  lo 
meek  the  Boiihirich.  In  the  recess  of  Uils  glen  IM  is  said  to  liave 
kept  hia  spoil,  which  aerred  for  the  daily  matotenanee  of  his  rc- 
lainen.**— ivofaa  on  ike  Lap  of  the  uui  Mkulr§if  Canto  iv. 
stania  9. 

'  Aooie— Praise. 
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^^  I  could  hae  relifihM  better  cheer, 
After  the  chase  o'  sic-like  deer ; 
But,  trust  me,  rowth  o*  Southern  ^ear 
Shall  deck  your  lard^ner  speedilie. 

"  When  Stanegirthside  I  last  came  by, 
A  bassen*d  bull  allured  mine  eye, 
Feeding  amang  a  herd  of  kye ; 
O  gin  I  look'd  na  wistfullie ! 

^*  To  horse !  young  Jock  shall  lead  the  way ; 
And  soud  the  Warden  tak  the  fray 
To  mar  our  riding,  I  winna  say, 
But  he  mote  be  in  jeopardie. 

*•*•  The  siller  moon  now  glimmers  pale: 
But  ere  we*ve  cross'd  fair  Liddesdale, 
She'll  shine  as  brightlieas  the  bale' 
That  warns  the  water  hastilie.  • 

*'0  leeze  me  on  her  bonny  light!' 
There's  nought  sae  dear  to  Harden's  sight ; 
Troth,  gin  she  shone  but  ilka  night, 
Our  clan  might  live  right  royallie. 

*'  Haste,  bring  your  nagies  frae  the  sta', 
And  lightlie  loupiiig,  ane  and  a', 
IntuU  your  saddles,  scour  awa'. 
And  ranshakle^  the  Southronie. 

*^  Let  ilka  ane  his  knapscap  *  lace; 
Let  ilka  ane  his  steil-jack  brace; 
And  deil  bless  him  that  sail  disgrace 
Walter  o'  Harden's  liverie !  '* 


OR  A  Titrr  tkn  to 


THE  RUINS  OF  MELROSE  ABBEY, 

BT  TBI  CGOlfTBSS  OF  DALKBITB,^  AND  BBB  SON  LOlO  SGOfT. 
BT    THE  BEV.  JOHN  MARBIOTT,  A.M. 

Abbots  of  Melrose,  wont  of  yore 
The  dire  anathema  to  pour 
On  England's  hated  name; 
'    See,  to  appease  your  injured  shades. 
And  expiate  her  Border  raids, 
She  sends  her  fairest  Dame. 

Her  fairest  Dame  those  shrines  lias  graced. 
That  once  h^r  boldest  Lords  defaced; 

Then  let  your  hatred  cease; 
The  prayer  of  import  dread  revoke, 
Which  erst  indignant  fury  spoke, 

And  pray  for  England's  peace. 


If,  as  It  seems  to Yancy's  eye, 
"T^ur  sainted  spirits  hover  nigh, 

And  haupt  this  once-loved  spot; 
That  Youth'«  fair  open  front  behold. 
His  step  of  strength,  bis  visage  bold. 

And  hail  a  genuine  Scott. 

Yet  think  that  England  claims  a  part 
In  the  rich  blood  that  warms  bis  heart, 

And  let  ywit  hatred  cease; 
The  prayer  of  import  dire  revoke. 
Which  erfet  indignant  fury  spoke, 

And  pray  for  England's  peace. 

Pray,  that  no  proud^  insulting  foe 
May  ever  Jay  her  temples  low. 

Or  violate  her  fanes; 
^0  moody  fanatic  deface 
The  works  of  wondrous  art  that  grace 

Antiqtiity's  remiiins.  7 


ARCHIE  ARMSTRONG'S  AITH. 

BY  THB  BEV.  JOHN  MABBIOTT.  A.M. 

The  hero  of  this  ballad  was  a  native  of  Eskdale, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the  raising  his 
clan  to  that  preeminence  which  it  long  maintained 
amongst  the  Border  tliieves,  and  which  none,  indeed, 
but  the  Elliots  could  dispute.    He  lived  at  tlie  Stub* 
holm,  immediately  below  the  junction  of  the  Wau- 
chope  and  the  Eske;  and  there  distinguished  himself 
so  much  by  zeal  and  assiduity  in  bis  professional 
duties,  that  s^t  length  he  found  it  expedient  to  emi- 
grate, his  neighbours  not  having  learned  from  Sir 
John  Falstaff,  '*that  it  is  no  sin  for  a  man  t9  fabour 
in  his  vocation."    ETe  afterwards  became  a  celebrated 
jester  in  the  English  cou^rt.    In  more  modern  times, 
he  might  have  found  a  coart  ia  which  bfis  virtues 
would  have  entitled  him  to  a  higher  station.    He  was 
dismissed  in  disgrace  in  the  year  4637,  for  bis  inso- 
lent wit,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  a  spe« 
cimen.    One  day,  when  Archbishop  Laud  was  just 
about  to  say  grace  before  dinner,  Airchie  begged  per- 
mission of  the  King  to  perform  that  ofDce  in  his 
stead;  and  having  Teceived  it,  said,  *^AI1  praise  to 
God,  and  little  Laud  to  the  deil."    The  exploit  de- 
tailed in  this  ballad  has  beeh  preserved,  with  many 
others  of  the  same  kind,  by  tradition,  and  is  at  this 
time  current  in  Eskdale. 


■  Bale— Beacon  fire. 

•  This  expression  signified  formerly  ttie  glrlng  Uie  alarm  to 
the  iohabHants  of  a  district;  each  district  taking  Its  name  from 
the  river  that  flowed  through  iL 

3  The  esteem  In  which  the  moon  mu  held  in  the  Harden  fa- 
mily, may  he  traced  in  the  motto  they  irtiU  bear;  *' AeporaMI 
comua  PhoBbe.** 

4  Aafu/u2fc/«— Plunder. 

5  A'nn|»aip— Helmet. 


A  [The  Honourable  Harriet  Townsend,  daughter  of  Thomas. 
6rst  Viscount  Sidney,  and  wife  of  Chartes,  Eari  of  Dalkeith,  after- 
wards Duke  ofBuccleuch  and  Qdecnsberry,  died  Iq  1SI4.— Eo.] 

7  Melrose  Abbey  was  reduced  to  its  present  rutnons  sUte, 
partly  by  the  English  barons  in  their  hostile  Inroads,  and  parity 
by  John  Knox  and  his  followers.  For  a  reason  why  iU  AbboU 
should  be  supposed  to  take  an  Interest  in  the  Buccleucta  flkmily, 
see  the  Noits  to  the  Lay  of  tke  LOMi  Minstrei,  ocUto  ediUon, 
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ARCHIE  ARMSTRONG'S  AITH. 

As  Archio  passM  the  Brockwood  leys, 

He  cursed  the  blinkan  moon, 
For  shouts  were  home  upo'  the  breeze 

Frae  a'  the  hills  aboon. 

A  herd  had  mark'd  his  lingering  pace. 

That  e'enin  near  the  fauld,  '^ 
And  wam'd  his  fellow^^to  the  chase, 

For  he  kenned  him  stout  and  bauld. 

A  light  shone  frae  Gilnockie  tower; 

He  thought,  as  he  ran  past, — 
^*  O  Johnnie  ance  was  stiff  in  stour, 

Buthangitatthelastr' 

His  load  was  heavy,  and  the  way 

Was  rough  and  ill  to  find ; 
But  ere  he  reach'd  the  Stubholm  brae, 

His  faes  were  far  behind. 

He  clamb  the  brae,  and  frae  his  brow 

The  draps  fel|/ast  and  free: 
And  when  he  heard  a  loud  haUoOt. 

A  waefu^  man  was  he. 

O'er  his  left  shouther,  towards  the  muit, 

An  anxious  ee  he  cast ; 
And  oh !  when  he  stepp'd  o'er  the  door, 

His  wife  she  look'd  aghast. 

'^Ah  wherefore,  Archie,  w|id  ye  slight 

Ilk  word  o'  timely  warning? 
I  trow  ye  will  be  ta'en  the  night. 

And  hangit  i'  the  morning." — 

'^liow  hand  your  tongue,  ye  prating  wife, 

And  help  me  as  ye  dow; 
I  wad  be  laith  to  loose  my  life 

For  ae  poor  silly  yowe.' 


i» 


They  stript  awa  the  skin  aff  hand, 

VfV  a'  the  woo'  aboon ; 
There's  ne*er  a  flesher  '  i'  the  land 

Had  done  it  half  sae  soon. 

They  took  the  haggii-bag  and  heart,. 

The  heart  but  and  the  liver ; 
Alake,  that  siccan  a  noble  part 

Should  win  intull  the  river ! 

But  Archie  he  has  ta'en  them  a% 
And  wrapt  them  i'  the  skin : 

And  he  has  thrown  them  o'er  the  wa*; 
And  sicht  whan  tliey  fell  in. 

The  cradle  stans  by  the  ingle*  toom,& 


The  bairn  wf  auntie  stays ; 
They  clapt  the  carcase  in  its  room, 
And  snooor'd  it  wi'  the  claes. 

And  down  sat  Archie  daintillie, 
And  rock'd  it  wi'  hisliand; 

Siccan  a. rough  nourice  as  he 
Was  not  in  ail  the  land. 


And  saltlie  he  began  to  croon,< 
^^  Hush,  hujshabye,  my  dear." 

He  hadna  sang  to  sic  a  tune, 
I  trow,  for  mony  a  year. 

riow  frae  tbe  hills  they  cam  in  haste, 

A'  rinning  out  o'  breath. — 
^^  Ah,  Archie,  we  ha'  got  ye  fast, 

And  ye  maun  die  the  death! 

^*Aft  hae  ye  thinn'd  our  master's  herds, 
And  elsewhere  cast  the  blame; 

Now  ye  may  spare  your  wiJie  words, 
For  we  have  traced  ye  hame."— 

^^  Your  sheep  for  warlds  I  wadna  take ; 

Beil  ha'  me  if  I'm  leein' ; 
But  had  your  tongues  for  mercie's  sake. 

The  bairn's  just  at  the  deein'. 

^'  If  e'er  I  did  sae  fause  a  feat. 

As  thin  my  n^ebor's  faulds. 
May  I  be  doom'd  the  flesh  to  eat 

This  vera  cradle  balds! 

'^  But  gin  ye  reckna  what  I  swear, 
Go  search  the  biggin  *  tlioro  w. 

And  if  ye  find  ae  trotter  there, 
Then  hang  me  up  the  morrow." 

They  thought  to  find  the  stolen  gear, 
They  searched  baith  but  and  ben ; 

But  a'  was  clean,  and  a'  was  clear. 
And  naething  could  they  ken. 

And  what  ta  think  they  couldna  tell. 
They  glowr'd  at  ane  anither  ;— 

^^  Sure,  Patre,  'twas  the  deil  himsell 
That  ye  saw  rinning  hither. 

'^  Or  aiblins  Maggie's  ta'en  the  yowe« 
And  thus  beguil'd  your  ee." — * 

'^Hey,  Robbie,  man,  and  like  enowe, 
For  I  hae  nae  rowan-tree." 

Awa'  they  went  wi'  muckle  haste. 
Convinced  'twas  Maggie  Brown ; 

And  Maggie,  ere  eight  days  were  past^ 
Got  mair  nor  ae  new  gown. 


>  A  fteffc«r— Batcher. 

•  Ingie— Fire. 

'  room— Em  ply. 

4  Croon^To  bam  over  a  song. 

s  Bfgyifl— Buildiog. 

s  There  It  no  district  wherein  witches  seem  to  have  maintained 


a  more  extensive,  or  more  recent  inOaence,  (ban  in  Eskdale.  It 
b  not  long  since  the  system  of  bribery,  alluded  to  in  tbe  next 
stania.  was  carried  on  in  Uiat  part  of  tbe  country.  Tbe  rowan- 
tree,  or  mountain-ash,  is  well  iLuown  to  be  a  sure  preservaii«  e 
against  tbe  power  ol  witchcraft. 
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Then  Archie  turned  bim^ofi  liis  heel, 
And  gamesomelle  did  say,^*    ' 

'^i  didna  think  that  half  sae  weel 
The  nourice  I  could  play.*' 

And  Archie  didna  break  his  aitii, 
Ue  ate  the  cradled  sheeg; 


I  trow  he  wasna  very  laith 
Siccan  a  vow  to  keep. 

And  aft  sinsyue  to  England's  King, 

The  story  he  has  told ; 
And  aye  when  he  gan  rock  and  sing, 

Charlie  his  sides  wad  hold. 


KNO  OF  yiNSTRBLST  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 


H»MM>MHmMMlmt«OtM< 


iBxm— oiwM— — — mimtimttMwomWmiBMMttetcM 


Sm  TRISTREM;* 


A  METRICAL  ROMANCE  OF  THE   THIRTEENTH  CENTURY, 


BT 


THOMAS  OF   ERCELDOUNE, 


CAlLtV 


THE  RHYMER. 


EDITED  FROII  THE  AUCHIIILBCK  MS. 


Now,  hold  roor  mouih,  poar  cbarUlc, 
Both  Inlgbt  and  Lady  fre, 

And  herhMib  to  loy  apell ; 
or  tattallle  and  of  cbl?atr1«, 
or  Ladiea'  love  and  droerla, 

4000  1  WOl  fOO  tel.— ClAVCEI. 


INTRODUCTION. 

!  Rom^oce  of  Sir  Tristrem  was  composed  by  Tbom as 
CELDoimB,  called  the  Rhtmbe,  wbo  flourished  Id  the 
entarj.    The  only  copy,  known  to  eilst,  Is  cootalDed 


in  a  large  and  valoal^le  collection  of  Metrical  Ronianoe«, 
belonging  to  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and 
called,  from  its  donor^he  Anchinleck  MS,  A  correct  cdl- 
Uon  of  this  ancient  and  curious  poem  is  now  submitted  to 
the  public.    This  prefatory  memoir  is  designed  to^onlain.. 


July,  1823. 
b  to  be  regretted  tbat  Sir  Walter  Scott  bu  lert  oo  anawer  to  an  ela- 
liiiwiiitton  on  hia  pfcTace  lo  Sir  TrUtrem,  whlcb  waa  appeadfed  to 
Tolnim  or  the  tvo  edition  of  Warlon'a  Blatorr  or  Eoglteb  foeirr, 
)d  in  48M.  II  U  probable  Ibat  tbla  very  valoable  book,  being  put 
Itboat  Iboname  of  the  Bdttor,  orony  dlatloct  anooaocenMOt  of 
a  reaeerchca  bad  added  to  (be  original  narrative  or  Wartoo,  bad 
tradid  Sir  WalMTi  noOei.  There  k  no  eopy  of  II  In  the  Library 
laford. 

rtter  In  qaesllon,  (Mr.  Price.  |  expraaaes  bis  opinion,  ist,  That  Ibe 
lilea  ef  style  and  laognage  In  tbe  Sir  Trlstrem  or  tbo  AachloWk 
of  ancb  a  cbaracter  «a  (o  render  it  extremely  doabtroi  tbat  they  are 
I  wblcb  are  f  poken  or  in  the  orien  quoted  paiiage  or  De  Bnione, 

*' I  aee  In  aong  of  aedgdog  Ule  • 
or  Brceldou«B»"  ete.  ;— 

at  the  itot7  of  iflstrem  iwaa  onlvernlly  known  over  (he  contlhent 
m  prertooj  to  the  age  of  Tbomaa  of  Erceldoone;  and  tOM,  conae- 
he  waa  more  likely,  If  be  wrote  a  poem  on  tbe  totiject,  to  have 
o  foreign  antbority,  than  to  have  been  bimseif  appealed  to,  as  an 
r.  hf  forclgnert  handling  tbe  same  theme  it  a  later  period  :  Idly, 
raomw  of  (he  French  fragment  cited  by  sir  Walter  Scott; 

**  Tkomm  tco  grantor  no  mil/'  cte. 

namu  90$  BrtU^9  arniUonaa  by  fiodfrey  oMtrashurg %  Wtotoin 
■fttnth  t  mat.  That  there  la  do  trtce  of  SeodfsAphraseolojTy  In  (he 
«M  edlled  a««  tepctotfed  hy  sir  Waller  Sqptl:  aodwll^lly.  Thai  sir 
0NI  hat  wholly  Ihlled  to  pror^  any  CMoetioo  between  lh|a  r<»- 
id  (he  fihyiMr  of  BrcelfMine. 

M  have  b(en  Itnproper  to  lay  s^tf'flklyMiogaln  hefote  Ae  wofM, 
Mf  oKiKtali  10  (bis  learoid  wrller'|dltaer|atlon  -.  hat  Ibe  present 
oat  be  conienred  with  offerlofr  a  very  fiw  remarka  on  It.  ' 
m*  to  hlm*lht(  sir  WoKer  Scott%  ouifrn  preface  and  appcndleetf 
I  sorBdont  evlifelice  thai  theatory  pt  Trlstrem  had  heen  popnlar 
vcaoli  end  la  BtfjoAo^  at  least  as  early  as  the  period  or  Tbomds  M 
M;  nod,  hefere  Wartoii's  Editor  poMI^M  »i«  mmt.  •  f%«t  noro 
Inn  any  he  bos  hrongbt  to  light  on  ihU  sohleet  bed  beep  aseer- 
M  ettoMoeoi  namely,  of  ■  rodtanea  of  Trialran  In  Greek  ter^s 
llbo  thlrteeniir century.* 

•f  Isl'aeeiAs  lo  have  been  aoccessTblin  (be  eslablUhroent  or  his 
d  third  poaltlons.  BeiMldocesj^ It  must  be  admltled,  dIsilDct  firoof 
t  cflaiod  •  ''  Chronicle  of  Cornwall  by  Thomas  of  Brittany/'  to 

0B  dor  Hagen's  '*  Monnmenla  medU  avi,  plcramfm  inodile.*' 


which  aodent  German  romancers  w#e  In  the  m^m  or  appealing  with 
reference  to  the  heroea  of  tbe  Uoiiud  Table ;  and  as  Godfrey  of  Slrasburg 
often  quotes  tbe  frptch  words  of  his  **  Thomas  voa  Brltanle, "  It  is  scarcniy 
(o  be  doobted  that  be  drew  ft-om  tbls  Chronicle.  '     . 

These  circumalanoea,  however,  (boogb  they  qiay  deprive  Thomas  tbe 
Bhymer  of  the  early  Eoropean  celebrity  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  claimed  for 
him,  and  of  oonrse  be  held  fatal  to  the  ndUon  tbat  (he  4uAiinleck  MS.  eon- 
tains  tbe  original  of  all  tbe  Tristrein  romances,  seem  to  bave^ut  a  slei^df  r 
bearing  on  tbe  qveslion  as"*  to  the  authorship  oiNhe  poem  edlled  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  ffbal  Thomas  of  Erceldoone /va^^ell  known  lo  Engimnd  ea 
a  romanoe-wriiel-,  is  esubllshed  heyond  all  doubt  by  tbe  ^ords  of  Do 
Bmune, 

*l  I  see  fn  song  dt  sedgelog  tale 

or  Efceldoone'  .'^ —   »  * 

•'*«  ••  « 

and  thai  kt  la  (he  Ttepos  wlio  ^med  (bat  **^Mdg0og  tale  "  f  story  for  re- 
rttatlon)  of  Trlihv^,  whleh  ^ad  **tbesleom  ofer  gestes.*'  appean  to  bo 

hardly  leaa  certain.   AoMiredly  lAai;*  t(oii^'*  eoold  never  «Bvt  been  (ho 

Breton  ChroQlalerj»f  Cornwall,  ao  favoured  hy  Wartona  Bdl(gr;  since  bo 
•Bronnri  lairadoc*  hb  name  for  4be  express  porpo^  of  adverting  (o  the 
qnalnlBeasdlbls«N0/iab.    -  ^.  .       > 

Bol,  ahMfdiog  to  this  writer,  (he  langoige  an^erdfleatloii  of  Ibe  ••  Sir 
Trtatiww;:  odHod  ^  SirWalter  Scott  do  not  correspobd  with  De  Branne^ 
dcscripl^n  of  the  romance  tbat  '^over  gestes 'bad  Ibe  siaem."  Its  Knglith 
is  not  more  yoe^ni  ibaa  that  of  De  Brunne  himself ;' it  conialns  no  names 
more  seHtoul^  tbaa  hobtmaaif  is  In  (he  costom  of  introdorlug ,  and  (he 
complaint  that  careless  reciters  were  apt  to  omit  one  meolber  of  almoat 
every  e^fpu^  could  nevef  apply  to  a  poem  compoaed,  not  in  co«^i(i«,  but 
in  stansaS.  *        .  ^  r  >> 

To  this  II  may  he  answered,  that  is)r  Waller  Scott,  rrom  Ibe  first,  expressed 
bis  oouTlclioa  tbat  tbo  Bby roer's  Sir  Trlstrem  had  passed  oraity  through 
**  several  hinds."  atad  been  consequently  ^eddy  modified  as  to  language, 
belore  It  waa  oommftled  to  waiting' at  all  :  that  ftcouik  names,  as  well  aa 
91mUn1  lngli$^  may.  lo  tbe  cootie  or  Ibis  process,  have  disappeared— mott 
probably  did  so-other  persons  vilio' recited  tl(e  tale  endeavouring  to  render 
ItrlntemglMe  "  lo  the  lewed  man,'*  bi  adopting  tbe  example  of  De  Brnnoo. 
aa  deacrlbed  by  hlmaelT :  and  that  even  ir  It  were  proved  that  eop^le  In  Dto 
Brnnne'a  laatnage  coa^d  mean  nothing  but  eonp/er,  It  by  no  naeans  follows 
that  the  Trtstren  of  the  Aochlniet^k  MS.  cbnM-noi  be|alked  of  as  conlklotng 
eoppiss  liable  to  mutllattoo. .  Among  the  aoris  of  verte  fashionable  v«  Kb  (Ira 
nlnstrds  of  bte  day.  De  Bmune  nentlohs  '•enierla^.**  This  means  rvl- 
dently  "  couplela  lnlerlaced.'*-^an  exact  dMription  of  ten  lines  out  of 
eteren  In  every  stonfa  of  Sir  Trlstrem. 

As  to  Uie  Essayist's  aaserflon,  that  the  language  oMhe^mancc  has  In  It 
nothing  dbtlnctively  Scaff^ah^'lbts  Is  a  point  on  which  (he  reader  v«  III  per- 
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I.  Some  account  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune; 

II.  History  of  the  romance  of  Sir  Trittrem ; 

III.  Observations  on  tljfb  copy  now  published. 

I.  Thomas  of  Ebceldounb  derived  bis  territorial  appel- 
lation from  the  village  of  Erceldoune,  in  the  Merse,  or 
county  of  Berwick,  situated  on  the  river  Leader,  about  two 
miles  above  ils  junction  with  the  Tweed.  It  appears  that 
this  small  village  was  once  a  place  of  some  importance, 
and,  at  least  occasionally,  honoured  wifcli  the  royal  residence. 
The  foundation  charter  of  Melrose  Abbey,  granted  by  King 
David  I.,  dated  June,  1136,  is  subscribed  at  Ercheldun.* 


The  confirmatory  charter  of  the  same  abbey,  granted  in 
1U3  by  Prince  Henry,  son  to  David,  is  dated  at  Ercheldo. 
— HuTCHiNSOif,  vol.  i.  Append,  p.  ill.  The  family  of  Liod- 
sel  appears  anciently  to  have  had  an  interest  in  Erceldoune; 
for,  among  the  charters  granted  to  the  abbey  of  Coldinghaoi, 
and  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Durham,  occurs  Carta 
Wilhelmi  Linteia  4e  Ecclesia  de  Ercheldoun,  dated  in 
the  time  of  David  I.,  or  Malcolm  IV.,  his  successor.— Ni- 
C0LS0N*s  Scottish  Historical  Library,  App.  No.  vii.  The 
Earlsof  March  were  afterwards  Lords  of  Erceldoune,  where 
they  had  a  stronghold,  called  the  Earrs  tower.  It  stood  at 
the  east  end  of  the  village,  but  Is  now  demolished.    From 


bapi  ooDtider  Ihe  aQtborlty  of  Sir  Walter  Scoll  at  rafflclenl  to  ooanlenraU 
tfaat  of  Ibe  mott  acoomplUbed  Bn§U$k  audqaary :  nor  Is  it  easf  to  pass  otct 
•a  wbelly  tvatgolflcaot  Sir  Waltor*s  remark,  Ibat ''  a  complicated  structure 
ofatansa  and  rbyme  cootlnued  to  be  a  characteristic  of  SeottUb  poetry  from 
tbe  remote  period  of  Tbomas  of  Broeldouoe  downward :  Iha  additional  sbort 
verae  tbrown  Into  tbe  end  of  eacb  stanta  la  Ckri9i  Kirk  on  tkt  Green,  Pee- 
kU§  to  tkt  P/oy,  etc,  seems  borrowed  from  tbe  stauia  of  Sir  Trittran." 
Bat  eteo  were  It  trae  that  Sir  Trlstrem'a  quaint  Inglia  bears  no  traces  of  a 
nortbera  dialect.  In  wkat  way  could  tbls  toocb  tbe  question  at  Issue?  Tbe 
poem  Is  admitted  to  have  passed  rrom  reciter  to  redter  before  It  was  written 
oat,  and  Ihe  reciter  wbo  penned  tbe  copy  might  not  have  been  a  Scotchman. 

Finally,  Mr.  Price  is  of  opinion  that  i\^  loseriion  of  the  word  Ercttdoun§ 
in  tbe  first  stann  of  Sir  Tristrem  was  rash,  and  aitacbes  no  weight  to  Sir 
Waller  Scolt's  statement  that  tbe  reeding  is  counieoanced  by  some  *^  faint 
tradogi**  of  tbe  obliterated  JS.  It  being,  bowerer,  not  doabted  Ibat  Tbo- 
mas of  Breeidoune  did  write  a  '*  sedgeing  tale"  of  Sir  Tristrem,  and  7*o- 
nuw  being  menlloned  in  the  third  line  of  tbe  stansa,  and  the  place  of  Tho- 
mas's residence  bavlng  obviously  been  menlionetMn  tbe  first  line,  It  seems 
bardly  poa^ible  to  guess  what  word  but^rce/(/ouae  would  bare  suited  both 
ibe  tenae  and  the  rbyve.  But  tbe  line  itself, «8  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions 
In  bis  Notes,  Jias  fortunately  been  preserved,  by  way  ofcatcbword,  at  tbe 
foot  of  tbvpreoediag  page  of  tbe  manuscript.  * 

On  the  whole,  tboagb  this  critic  appears  to  bafo  overthrown  one  part  of 
Sir  Walter  SoMl>  preface— that  In  which  be«laimed  for  tbe  Rhymer  of  Br- 
celdoune  certain  I'ren^fa  and  German  citations,  belonging  of  right,  as  it  now 
tuma  out,  to  a  Cbrootcler  of  Bretagne-and  disturbs  a  few  iocldeutal  ataie- 
menta  and  views  of  less  Importance,  it  Naves  the  question  as  to  tbe  aolbor- 
ablp  of  Ibe  iacblnleck  sir  Tristrem  very  anch  as  Sir  Waltar  Scott  himaelf 
had  left  It.  • 

How  attentlvdy  he  ba4  sindled  tbe  language  and  versiflcatloa  of  Ibis  aor 
dent  poem.  Is  proved  ,by  the  ezqciisite  Imitaiion  of  it  In  Pylie  tbe  Third, 
Wblcb  gives  it  a  rigbt  to  a  piac«  amoug  kit  poetical  works.  It  was,  at  one 
lime,  bis  intention  to  veqpte  a  series  of  imUations  of  the  chief  Scottish 
poets  subsequent  to  Thotbas  of  Erceldoune,  and  prior  to  illj^n  Ramsay,  thus 
presenting  a  complete  vl^  df  the  history  of  tbe  laogaage,  to  which  tbe 
Waverleytfovels  have  since.  In  a  great'measure,  restored  Ita  original  cha- 
racter of '* /ny/tfa." 

Sir  Trblrem  waa  reviewed  In  t|ie  Bdinburgh  RevlSw  for  4M4,  by  tbe  late 
accompUsbed  antlqvary,  m.  GeorgnEllis.  The  following  Is  an  extract  :— 
**  Upon  the  whole,  we^re  o^och  disposed  to' Adopt -the  general  Inferebcea 
drtwn  by  Mr.  Scott  from  bis  authorities,  and  have  gfaat  flleaaare  in  beer- 
lag  teatlmony  to  tbe  very  uncomflciou  diligence  which  be  baa  evinced  in 
collccUug  <;|irious  materials,  and  to  the  taste  and  aagacit]^witb  which  be 
has  employed  them. ,  With  regard  to  thf  notea,  they  contain  an  atmost  in- 
finite verlety  of  Prions  information,  which  bad  bi^n  bltbert<runknown  or 
nnnotieed ;  and  we  are  pftjrsaaded,  that  tftey  would  afford  much  amaseaient 
even  to  tboee  readeri  ^bo  may  be  too  Indolent  tS  derlva  any  firojii  the  su- 
perannuated poetry  of  Tbomas  of  Erclldoune.** 

in  arllde  In  the  Annual  Review  for  1804  was  not  leas  favoorable  to  tbe 
Editor  of  Triatrdb.  lAer  quoting  aome  atrlklug  Uoea  from  Flnlay'a  Wal- 
lace >- 

**  Ob  l^o^g  aball  Scotland  aouackwltb  Rhymer's  oaaie, 

For  Iirtfh  unknown  cave  tbe  Mor  shall  bide, 

THI  throogh  tbe  realm  gaunt  kings  and  cbl^  aball  rtde, 

Wading  ibrough  floods  of  carnage,  bridle-deep ; 

Tbe  cries  of  terror,  'and  tbe  wailing  wide. 

Shall  rouse  tbe  prophet  from  his  trSnced  sleep: 
His  harp  shall  rlug  with  woe,  aqd  all  the  land  shall  weep;  *'--' 

tbe  Reviewer  proceeda  as  follows  :— **  if  thU  hldlng*place  coald  be  dis- 
covered, many  are  tbe  curloas  poinia  of  history  and  I'omaoce  which  true 
Thoroaa  coold  elucidate.  Is  be  one  of  ihe  seven  men  wbo  sleep,  and  have 
long  alepl,  in  a  den  under  tbe  cliff  of  Ocean,  in  tbe  uttermost  parts  of  Ger- 
many, wheretbere  it  snow  all  tbe  summer  lime,  and  in  tbe  winter,  though 
men  aee  the  Ugbi  of  tbe  sun,  yet  tbe  son  la  not  seen  ?  All  men  may  aee  them 

*  Tbls  Iloe  is  copied  at  the  upper-part  of  tbe  facsiailie  of  the  Aadiloleck 
MS.  which  la  given  alpage  t39.    The  line  runs  thus  : 

'"  X  was  at  Erthdtfouu." 


there ;  they  are  aoand  in  body ;  their  colour  la  not  changed  ;  nritber  do 
their  garmeota  wax  old;  aod  therefore  tbe  people  have  them  In  great 
worship  and  reverence.  A  coreloos  wretch  once  attempted  to  strip  one  of 
them  of  his  dotbinc,  and  bis  impious  arm  was  dried  up  In  tbe  attempt.  Or 
is  be  in  the  cavern  under  the  roots  of  tbe  baieMree  on  Craig  y  Dines,  where 
King  Arthur  and  all  bis  knights  are  lying  asleep  in  a  drdc ;  their  beads 
outward ;  every  one  In  bis  armour,  his  sword  and  sbidd  and  spear  by  bim; 
ready  to  ba  taken  up  whenever  tte  Black  Eagle  and  tbe  Golden  Eagle  sbaB 
go  to  war,  and  make  tbe  earth  tremble  with  their  affray ;  so  that  the  cavern 
shall  be  shaken,  and  tbe  bell  ring,  and  tbe  sleepers  be  awakened  and  coom 
forth  ?  Till,  however,  tbe  Prophet  of  Erciidoone  can  be  found,  that  he  may 
give  an  account  of  himself,  we  awst  be  coaleoted  with  soch  of  bis  works  as 
remain,  and  such  scanty  Information  respedlng  bim  as  can  be  gleaned 
from  old  authors  and  contemporary  records.  He  has  been  peculiarly  for- 
tanate  to  remain  for  ao  many  centuries  tbe  favourite  of  bis  countrymen, 
and  to  have  bis  geuuine  remains  elucidated  by  an  Editor  so  eminently  qaft> 
lifled  for  tbe  task,  by  his  peculiar  taate,  and  talents,  and  erudition.*' 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  bis  Introduction,  baa  made  particular  mention  of  tbe 
charier  of  Peter  de  Dago,  or  Qalg  of  Bemerside,  to  which  Tbomas  Rtmoor 
de  Ercildon,  among  others,  is  a  witness.  Tbe  original  charter  was  recently 
discovered  In  tbe  General  Register  Buuae,  Edinburgh,  when  a  transcript  of 
it  waa  obliglugly  communicated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,.by  Mr.  Macdonald,  ef 
that  admirable  establishment.  Tbe  charter  unfortunately,  like  the  copy  of 
it  contained  In  tbe  Melrose  Cbartulary,  has  no  date,  but  from  tbe  hand- 
wrlllog  and  other  circumstances,  it  may  be  assigned  to  tbe  rdgn  of  Alex- 
ander the  Third ;  and  a«  an  Interesting  document.  It  la  therefore  aut^oloed 
to  tbls  note. 

It  Is  only  farther  necessary  to  stale  that  in  Ibe  pveftnt  odHlon,  tbe  test  of 
Sir  Tristrem  has  been  carefully  collated  with  tbe  Aucblulerk  MS. ;  and  an 
exact  facsimile  of  the  first  two  stansos  of  the  poem,  aa  they  appear  in  that 
very  curloua  volume,  is  herewith  annexed. 

Corlu  PtM  <U  Eagm  P<mM  d<  lemerstde  de  Ftira  Cera. 

Omulbua  hoc  scrlptum  vlsurls  vel  audituris  Petma  de  Haga  domlnuai4le 
Bemerslde  salutem  in  domino  Noveritls  unlversi  quod  com  ollm  convenis- 
sem  cum  virls  religlosls  Abbale  et  Conventu  de  Metros  pro  quibusdam 
transgresslonibus  eisdem  per  me  et  meos  illaitoqood  elsdem  singulis  annis 
ego  el  heredes  mel  decem  salmonea  quioque  videlicet  recentes  et  quinque 
veteres  In  perpetuunr  soiveremna ;  Tandem  ildem  religlosl  pletate  ductl 
perpenderunt  hoc  esse  In  exberedacloai  mel  et  beredum  meorum  medlan- 
tlbua  virls  bonia  consendente  et  concedepte  Jobaone  fliio  et  herede  men 
cum  diclls  Abbate  et  Conventu  taiiier  conveni,  scilicet  quod  ego  et  heredea 
mei  teuemur  et  presentl  scripto.  in  perpdoum  obllgarour  Ipsls  AbbaU  d 
Conventui  solvere  singulis  annls  dimidiam  petram  Cere  bone  d  pacabUla 
ad  capdlam  Sancti  Culbbertl  de  vderl  Meiroa  die  beaU  Cuthbertl  in  qu*- 
drageslma,  vel  triglnta  denarios  aub  pena  trlglnta  denarlorum  alnguila 
menslbus  aolvendorom  ad  luminare  «licte  Capelle,  quibuv  in  aoludone 
diote  cere  aul  triglnta  denarlorum  predlctoram  fberit  cessatum  poat  diem 
et  JffiBlnum  memocaloa ;  Subldendo  one  ok  berodea  meoe  JurtedkUonI  et 
polestati  domini  Epiacopfc  Sancti  Andree  qui  pro  tempore  fuerU  ut  me  d 
heredes  nftM  per  cenauram  ecclesiasticam  quuleoKumque  poasit  compei- 
lere  ad  solucLonem  dicta  cere  aut  triglnta  denarlorum  predirtorum  unacuaB 
pena  si  commutatur,  Reouqclaodo  pro  Ibe  d  beredibua  mds  In  hoc  Ikclo 
onnl  acHonl  defensloiil  d  excpdonld  omnium  legutti  auxlllo  oononld 
d  drllia,  beneflelo  rea|itudonts  in  intefrum  et  omnilAis  aills  que  n^ibl  d 
heredlbiis  mds  proftleue  poteront  In  hoc  facto,  d  didis  AbbaU  et  Conveoful 
obesse  qoo  minus  solucio' fieri  valeat  dide  core  aut'trlgiuta  d^pariorom 
predlctorum  una  cum  pena  al  commutatur.  In  cuius  rd  tesilmonlom 
preiteniL  acripto  sIgUlum  meum  una  cum  slglllo  dumlnl  Oilnerl  tunc  Ab- 
batls  d^  Drlburg  est  appensum  Testibqs  Domino  Oliuero  Abbate  de  Driburg 
domino  Wlillelmo  de  Burndun  miiite  Hugtfhe  de  Perisbl  tunc  vkecomlle' 
diRoklaburg  Wlillelmo  de  HuUdey  Tkoma  Simor  da  EreiUmmel  alils. 

[  Frofn  the  Original  preserved  In  the  General  BegMer^HooBe— 
to  wblcb  tbe  Seals  of  the  Laird  of  Bemerslde,  and  of  the 
Abbot  of  Dryburgb,  sUll  remaib  attached,  but  slightly  broken.] 

'  See  a  facsimile  in  Anderson's  Diptomata^  tab.  xlv.,  procured  from 
Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  and  auolber  in  Hulcblnaon'a  rtev 
o/AorlbumfrcrAind,  vol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  U. 
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SIR  TRISTREM. 


Sll 


this  clrcamsUnce  the  original  name  of  Ercheldon,  or  Er- 
celdoane,  bas  been  corrupted  Into  Ibe  modem  appellation 
of  Earlstoan. 

In  a  tower  at  Ibe  western  extremity  of  this  village,  tbe 
rains  of  wblch  are  still  shown,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  cen- 
turies, dwelt  Tbomas  of  Erceldoune,  the  earliest  Scottish 
poet.  Of  bis  history  It  is  rather  surprising  that  we  should 
know  so  much,  than  so  little,  considering  that  he  seems 
only  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  talents,  and  for  that 
supposed  prophetic  skill,  which  all  barbarous  ages  have 
Judged  an  attribute  of  the  poetical  character. 

We  stumble,  however,  at  the  very  threshold  of  our  en- 
quiry. AH  later  writers  have  affirmed,  that  our  author 
bore  tbe  family  name  of  Learmont;  and  it  must  bo  owned 
that  an  unvarying-tradition  corresponds  to  their  assertion. 
Nevertheless/ the  Ingenious  Mr.  David  Macphcrson,  and 
other  modern  antiquaries,  have  been  led  to  doubt  whether 
Tbomas  ever  bore  any  other  appellation  than  his  territorial 
designation  of  Erceldoune,  and  tbe  personal  epithet  of  Rhy- 
mer, acquired,  probably,  by  his  poetical  fame.  In  a  charter, 
presently  to  be  quoted,  he  is  called  Tbomas  Rhymer  de 
Ercelduin ;  In  another,  granted  by  his  son,  Thomas  Rhymer 
de  ErceldoB.  Robert  de  Brunne,  Fordun.  Barbour,  and 
WInloun,  term  him  simply  Thomas  of  Erceldoun;  and 
Henry  the  Minstrel,  Thomas  the  Rhjmer.  From  this  con- 
cwrenoe  of  the  more  ancient  authorities,  there  seems  no 
foundation  for  believing  that  Learmont  was  the  (smily  name 
of  the  prophetic  bard.  Mr.  Macpherson  supposes,  that 
Thomas,  or  his  predecessor,  had  married  an  heiress  of  the 
Csmiiy  of  Learmont,  and  so  occasioned  this  error.  It  may 
.  also  haie  arisen  fiom  some  family  of  that  name  tracing 
their  descent  from  him  by  the  female  side.  Surnames  were 
net  become  hereditary  and  unalienable  in  the  days  of 
Alexander  II L  Besides  those  which  arose  from  the  place 
of  abode,  an  individual  might  have  a  name  derived  from  his 
person,  his  talents,  or  his  office,  and  all  these  might  be 
combined  with  the  name  of  bis  sept,  or  clan.  But  these 
personal  appellations  only  descended  to  their  posterity  In  so 
for  as  they  corresponded  with  their  circumstances.  Thus, 
in  the  charter  granted  by  Thomases  son  to  tbe  convent  of 
Soltr^.  he  calls  his  father  Thomas  Rymour  de  Erceldoune, 
but  himself  only  Thomas  de  Eroeldou^  'The  reason  of 
the  difference  Is  obvious->be  had  succeeded  to  the  lands  of 
Erceldoune,  but  not  to  the-  poetical  talents  of  tbe  Rhymer. 
By  alienating  the  lands  to  the  convent,  the  son  of  oar  poet 
wonld  cease  to  be  even  Thomas  of  Erceldoune ;  and  it  seems 
no  improbable  conjecture,  that  he  might  then,  for  some  rea- 
son, adopt  the  surname  of  Learmont.'  But  we  may  dis- 
stinctly  conclude  the  name  of  the  bard  to  have  been  Thomas, 
called,  from  hl9  property,  de  Erceldoune,  firom  bis  works, 
the  Rhymer.* 

The  time  In  which  the  Rhymer  flourished  may  be  ascer- 
tained with  some  plausibility.    He  was  witness  to  a  charter 


granted  by  Petrus  de  Haga  de  Bemefsyde,)  which  ttoX&r^ 
tnnately  wants  a  date ;  but  Petrus  de  Haga  was-iliimseir  a 
witness  to  another  charter,  by  which  Richard  de  MoretlUe, 
constable  of  Scotland,  granteif  certain  serfs  to  Henry  St. 
Clair.  Moravitle  was  constable  from  il6t  to  11B9.  Sap- 
posing  the  charts  dated  la  tjbe  last^year  of  Morevllle*s  con- 
stabulary, i.  e.  tlS9,  de  Haga  muet  then  probably  have  been 
twenty  years  old,  in  order  to  be  a  witness.  If  ^e  suppose 
de  Haga  attained  the  age  of  seventy,  and  that  the  charter, 
to  wblch  the  Rhymer  was  a  witness,  was  granted  Iq  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  Ito  date  must  be  lt39.  AssuiAing,  there- 
fore, the  poet  to  have  been  twenty  when  be  witnessed  thai 
charter,  his  birth  will  be  Oxed  to  IS  1 9.  I'homas  the  Rhy-* 
mer  was  certainly  alive,  and  in  the  lenith  of  his  prophetic 
reputation,  at  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  in  1286.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  nmst  have  been  dead  before  129%  the  date 
of  the  charter,  in  which  his  son  calls  himself  Ftlitis  et  htfres 
ThonuB  Bymour  de  Ereeldon,  and,  in  that  capacll]b  con- 
veys to  the  Trinity  House  -of  Sollr6  all  ibe  lands  whiph  be 
held  by  Inheritance  {h$r€ditarie  tenui)  Ip  Ibe^lllage  of  Er- 
celdoune.4  If  the  father  had  been  allve.'thls  timily  pro- 
perty could  not  have  been  4^sposed  of  by  the  son»  without 
his  concurrence.  We  may^  therefore,  ^Ith  some  confi- 
dence, place  the  deatjb  of  Thomas  tbe  Rhymer  belMrixt'iiBS 
and  1899;  and,  if  we  mi^r  bolleve  the  testimony  of  Henry 
the  Minstrel,  he  must  have' survived  IS96,  In  which  y«ar 
Wallace  took  arms,  and  tiled  within  three  years  after.  Ac- 
cording to  the  above  calcvlaiion,  he*  must  then  have  been  • 
near  eighty  years  old.  Supposing  him' to  have,  composed 
tbe  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem  about  the  age  of  thirty ,ahe 
date  of  the  composition  will  ba^bbut  I8.S0. 

Such  was  the  reasoning%blch  the«Edltor  had  founded 
upon  the  few  facts  which  hlsR>ry  and  anc||^nt  records  affon^ 
concerning  the Rhy  mer.— Bulanother  authority,  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Henry  Weber,  seems  scarcely  reconcilab|e  to  tlie 
above  hypothesis,  and  gives  gropod  for  assigning  i^  date 
considerably  more  ancient  to  the  Romance  of  Tfioraas  of 
Erceldoune.  There  Is  a  German  roiaance  \>f  Sir  Trlstrem# 
written  by  Gotfried  of  Strasburgh,  wh9  repeatedly  <fuotes 
Thomas  of  Britannia  as^  his  authority.  Now,  Golfk-led  of 
Strasburgh  Is  believed  to  have  flourished  about  1238;  in 
which  case.  If  Thomas  of  Britannia  be.  the  same  ^Ith  the 
Rhymer,  (wlilch  wi|i  hardly  bear«a  doubt.)  his  romance 
must  have  been  composed  as  early  at  least  ^i  1880,  for  twelve 
years  Is  but  a  very  moderate  ^paoe  for  its  tmvelling  to  Ger- 
many. JUnder  this  supposition,  the^  Rhymer  must  have 
been  born  about  the  efld  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and,  as  he 
certainly  survived  1886,  his  life  musthave  been  extended  to 
ninety  years  and  upwards. 

The  anecdotes  which  have  been  transmitted  to  our  time, 
concerning  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  are  partly  histoflcal  and 
partly  preserved  by  tradition.  They  relate  principalfjr  to 
his  prophetic  character ;  for  it  Is  only  to  Robert  de  Branne 


'  lo  remoTiog  and  arranging  some  ancient  papers,  lodged  in  tbe  ofOce 
off  tbe  Clerka  of  Secslon,  tbe  foUoiving  genealeglcal  memoir  vres  dUcovercd, 
amosg  meny  writings  belonging  to  tbe  ramlly  of  Learmontb  of  Balcomy, 
wliieb  Is  now  nlloci.  'it  t&  in  a  band  or  tlie  sevealecntb  eeoturr ;  and,  if 
tbe  writer  was  correct  io  bis  reference  to  tbe  contract  of  marriage,  may  be 
ceittldered as  tbrowing  some  ligtit  upon  Ibe  Rbymer's  name  and  lineage:— 

*^  Tke  fenealon  ofthM  konounble  and  ancitnl  SIrnam*  ^f  iMirmont. 

*  Leirmont  beares  Or^  on  a  cberron  S,  three  mascles  voided  of  tbe  flrst ; 
tbe  name  U  from  Prance.  Tbe  chief  of  tbe  name  was  tbe  Laird  of  Ersil- 
■MMBi  in  tbe  Hers,  nboee  predecessor,  Tbomas  Lelrmontb  \  lited  ]  in  tbe 
fdgne  of  K.  Alexander  III.  He  foretold  bis  death.  One  of  whose  sons 
Janet  de  Dersie,  and  had  the  lands  of  Darslc,  In  Pyfe,  be  that 
t:  the  contract  is  yet  eitant,  conDrmed  by  tbe  King.  Tbe  boose  of 
hanle  bear  a  rase  in  base  for  dlfrerence.  it  is  now  extinct ;  only  Leirmont 
ef  Bakomie.  lo  Pyfe,  is  cbief  now;  whoee  pr«dceeaaor  was  master  of  bows- 
hsy  10  Xing  Jemes  IV.   HU  predecMiar  wee  the  eldest  son  of  Deirsle, 


and  took  to  hlmselfe  tbe  estate  of  Balcomie,  leaving  Dalrsie  to  tbe  second 
brother.  Upon  this  acconnt,  BalcooUe  Is  bolden  of  the  King,  and  Dalrsie  of 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews;  so  ^IcomM  beers  the  simple  coal  withonl 
the  rose  in  base,  since  tbe  dlsttnetlon  of  Deirsle. 

9 

*Tb0y  bave  been  famous,  learned,  good,  and  greet ; 
Which  Maronean  style  could  never  rrte.*  ** 

*  n  most  not,  however,  be  snppressed,  that  Rymcr  aclaally  eslslcd  m  a 
proper  name  in  the  Merse  at  this  time;  for  John  avmoM*,  e  freeholder  of 
Berwlcfcsbl^,  occurs  among  thoae  who  did  homage  to  Edward  1.,  In  4388. 

^  See  this  charter,  printed  from  tbe  origlual,  recently  dtocovered,  at  page 
310,  note. 

<  Tbe  abymer  appeers  not  to  have  possessed  tbe  whole  of  BroeMoane; 
for  Adam  Le  Penre  de  Erceldoune  did  homage  to  Edward  in  I2SS.  Thomas 
tbe  Rhymer  himself  docs  not  appear  In  ttagman-Roll.  Perhaps  be  wee 
dead,  and  his  son  onder  age;  orlt  met  bethel  he  haMliisaslale  of  iha  Bait 
of  Dnobar. 
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compoiUion  of  Tbomas  of  Erceldoune,  though  the  author 
professes  to  have  drawn  ft-om  that  venerable  bard  the  in- 
formation contained  in  them.  Nevertheless,  they  were  not 
only  received  as  the  genaine  productions  of  the  Rhymer,  but 
continued  to  animate  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
down  to  the  last  unfortunate  attempt,  in  1745. 

There  are  current  among  the  country  people,  many 
rhymes  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  Erceidoune.  The  reader 
w^ll  find  several  of  them  (n  the  Minttrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border. '  Thus  concludes  the  history,  real  and  fabulous, 
•of  the  Rhymer,  and  bis  supposed  productions,  exclusive  of 
the  romance,  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

II.  The  Tale  of  Tristrem  was  not  invented  by  Thomas 
of  Erceidoune.  It  lays  claims  to  a  much  higher  antiquity  ; 
and,  if  we  may  trust  the  Welsh  authorities,  is  founded  upon 
authentic  history.  The  following  is  the  account  of  Tris- 
trem, banded  down  by  the  bards. 

Trystan  (i.  e.  the  Tumultuous),  the  son  of  Tallwz.  was  a 
celebrated  chieftain,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century » 
In  the  historical  Triads,  he  is  ranlLed  with  Greidlol  and 
Gwgon.  as  the  three  heralds  of  Britain,  superior  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  war.  Trystan,  withGwalr  and 
Cai,  were  called  the  three  diadem'd  princes  of  Britain; 
with  CoU  and  Pryderi,  he  composed  the  triad  of  the  three 
mighty  swineherds ;  with  Gwair  and  Eiddilig,  that  of  the 
three  stubborn  chiefs,  whom  none  could  turn  from  their 
purpose;  with' Caswallon  (Cassivellaunus),  the  son  of  Bei» 
and  Cynon,  the  son  of  Gydno,  that  of  the  three  faithful 
lovers.  The  last  epithet  be  acquired  from  his  passion  for 
Essylt,  the  wife  of  Mark  Meirzion,  bis  uncle.  He  was  con- 
temporary with  Arthur.  Upon  some  disgust,  he  withdrew 
himself  from  the  court  of  that  monarch,  and  Gwalzmal  with 
the  €iolden  Tongue. (the  Gawain  of  romance)  was  sent  to 
request  bis  return.  A  dialogue  passed  betwixt  them,  for  a 
copy  of  which,  as  well  as  for  the  above  notices,  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  learned  Mr.  Owen,  author  of  a  classical  Welsh 
Dictionary;  it  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  No.  II. 

Those  who  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  ttie  high  antiquity 
claimed  for  the  Triads,  by  Welsh  antiquaries,  must  admit, 
that.  In  this  instance,  probability  seems  to  warrant  their 
authority.  Tristrem  is  uniformly  represented  as  a  native 
of  Cornwall,  in  which,  and  in  the  countries  of  Wales,  Ire- 
land, and  Brittany,  all  Inhabited  by  the  Celtic  race,  the 
scene  of  bis  history  is  laid.  Almost  all  the  names  of  the 
persons  in  the  romance  are  of  genuine  British  origin ;  as 
Morgan,  Roland  Riss,  Urgan  (Urien),  Brengwain,  Gan- 
hardin,  Beliagog,  Mark,  Tristrem,  and  Isounde,  Ysoude, 
or  Yssylt.  The  few  names  which  are  of  Norman  extrac- 
tion, belong  to  persons  of  inferior  importance,  whose  proper 
British  appellations  may  have  been  unknown  to  Thomas, 
and  on  whom,  therefore,  he  bestows  names  peculiar  to  the 
Norman-English  dialect,  in  which  be  composed.  Such  are 
Gouvernail.  Blanclieflour.  Trlamour,  and  Florentln.*  The 
little  kingdom  of  Cornwall  was  one  of  the  last  points  of  re- 
fuge to  the  aboriginal  Britons,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mo- 
dern Wales.  It  yielded  to  the  Saxon  invaders  betwixt  927 
and  Oil,  when  the  British  were  driven,  by  Athelstan,  beyond 
the  Tamar,  and  a  colony  established  at  Exeter  by  the  cpfi- 
queror.  Previous  to  this  event,  and  probably  for  a  consi- 
derable time  afterwards,  the  Cornish  retained  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  Indigenous  natives  of  Britain.  In  these 
manners,  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  poetry  and  music 
was  a  predominating  feature.  The  Bards,  the  surviving 
l)raDck  of  the  ancient  Druids*  claimed  and  received  a  sacred 


homage  from  the  hearers ;  and  to,  their  song,  cetebrating  the 
struggles  of  the  Britons  against  the  Saxons,  may  be  refened 
one  principal  source  of  the  tide  of  romantic  fiction  which 
overflowed  Europe  during  the  middle  ages;  I  mean  tlie 
tales,  which,  in  exaggerating,  have  disguised,  and  almost 
obliterated,  the  true  exploits  of  Ring  Arthur  and  his  fol- 
lowers. In  the  ninth  century,  Geofl'rey  of  Monmouth  com- 
piled, partly  from  British  originals,  communicated  to4iim 
by  thejearned  Walter,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  and  partly 
from  the  stoVes  of  his  own  imagination,  a  splendid  history 
of  Ang  Arthur.  This  enticing  tale  soon  drew  into  jts 
vortex  whatever  remained  of  British  history  or  tradition; 
and  ail  the  heroes,  whose  memory  bad  been  preserved  by 
song,  were  represented  as  the  associates  and  champions  of 
the  renowned  Arthur.  Among  this  splendid  group  we 
have  seen  that  Sir  Tristrem  holds  a  distinguished  place. 
Whether  he  really  was  a  contemporary  of  Arthur, -or  whe- 
ther that  honour  was  ascribed  to  him  on  account  of  hi^high 
renown,  and  interesting  adventures,  it  is  now  difSc^lt  to 
determine.  The  Welsh  authorities  affirm  the  first ;  but  his 
history,  by  Tbomas  of  Erceidoune,  and  the  ancient  poems 
on  the  subject,  in  the  Romance  language,  give  n«  counte- 
nance to  this  supposition.  That  Tristrem  actually  flourish- 
ed during  the  stormy  independence  of  Cornwall,  and  ex- 
perienced some  of  tliose  adventures,  which  have  been  so 
long  the  subject  of  the  bard  and  the  minstrel,  may,  I  think, 
be  admitted,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  credulity. 

There  occurs  here  an  interesting  point  of  discussion. 
Thomas  of  Erceidoune,  himself  probably  of  Saxon  origin, 
wrote  in  the  Inglis^  or  English  language ;  yet  the  subject 
he  chose  to  celebrate  was  the  history  of  a  British  chieflain. 
This,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  is  not  surprising.  The  in- 
vaders have,  in  every  country,  adopted,  sooner  or  later,  the 
traditions,  sometimes  even  the  genealogies,  of  the  original 
inhabitants ;  while  they  have  forgotten,  after  a  few  genera- 
tions, those  of  the  country  of  their  forefathers.  One  reason 
seems  to  be,  that  tradition  depends  upon  locality.  The 
scene  of  a  celebrated  battle,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower, 
the  "historic  stone  "  over  the  grave  of  a  hero,  the  hill  and 
the  valley  inhabited  of  old  by  a  particular  tribe,  remind 
posterity  of  events  which  are  sometimes  recorded  in  their 
very  names.  Even  a  race  of  strangers,  w^ien  the  lapse  of 
years  has  induced  them  no  longer  to  account  themselves 
such,  welcome  any  fiction  by  which  they  can  associate  their 
ancestors  with  the  scenes  In  which  they  themselves  live,  as 
transplanted  trees  push  forth  every  fibre  that  may  connect 
them  with  the  soil  to  which  they  are  transferred.  Thus, 
every  tradition  failed,  among  the  Saxons,  which  related  to 
their  former  habitations  on  the  Elbe ;  the  Normans  forgot, 
not  merely  their  ancient  dwellings  in  Scandinavia,  but  even 
their  Neustrian  possessions ;  and  both  adopted,  with  greedy 
ardour,  the  fabulous  history  of  Arthur  and  his  chivalry,  in 
preference  to  the  better  authenticated  and  more  splendid 
achievements  of  Hengist,  or  of  Rolf  Gangr.  the  conqueror 
of  Normandy.  But  this  natural  disposition  of  the  con- 
querors to  naturalize  themselves,  by  adoptingthe  traditions 
of  the  natives,  led,  in  the  particular  situation  of  the  English 
monarchs  after  the  conquest,  to  some  curious  and  almost 
anomalous  com^equences. 

Those  who  nave  investigated  the  history  of  the  French 
poetry  observe,  with  surprise,  that  the  earliest  romances 
written  in  that  language  refer  to  the  history  of  King  Arthur 
and  his  Round  Table,  a  theme,  one  would  have  thought, 
uncongenial  to  the  feelings  of  the  audience,  and  unconnect- 


Id  •  preccdlns  part  of  thU  Edlltoo. 


*  [  Worton's  Editor  of  course  considers  ibKSc  Frencb  oamt-s  as  copied 
i  rom  0  French  Trlstreoi,  older  tboD  ihat  oftbc  Rhymer.  ] 
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ef  witb  tbe  coontry  of  the  roiDStrel.  Mans,  de  Tressan  * 
flmgave  a  hint  pf  tbe  real  cause  of  this  extraordinary  pre- 
ference, by  supiibsing  that  tbe  Norman  trouveurs,  or  min- 
strels, by  whom  these  tales  or  King  Arthur  were  composed, 
wrote  tor  the  amusement,  not  of  the  French,  their  country- 
men, but  of  the  Anglo-Norman  roonarchs  of  England.  This 
dynasty,  with  their  martial  nobility,  down  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  continued  to  use,  almost  exclusively,  the  Ro- 
miAlGeor  ancient  French  language;  while  the  Saxon,  al- 
though^poken  chiefly  by  the  vulgar,  was  gradually  adopt- 
ing, rrtmi  the  rival  tongue,  those  improvements  and  changes, 
which  fitted  It  for  the  use  of  Chaucer  and  Gower.  But 
the  veil  has  been  more  ctflnpleteli  removed  by  the  Abb6  de 
la  Roe.  Inliis  ci|rlo4i  essays  upoA  what  he  aptly  terms  the 
Anglo-Norman  poetry,  those  compositions,  namely,  which 
were  ^tten  in  French,  but  for  (Iks  amusement  of  the  kings 
and  nobles  of  England. 

One  coH^Mnce  of  the  popnlarlty  of  the  British  tales 
among  the  Anglo-Nos^n  poets,  was,  that  all  thoee  parts 
of  iil<v|em  France,  In  which  the  Romance  language  pre- 
^-ailed,  obtained  an  early  and*extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  supposed  history  of  Art|yir^  and  the  other,  heroes  of 
Wales.  The  MutlierB  proviuces,  In  which  the  dialect  of 
Languedoc  prevailed;  were  tlie  seat  of  Provencal  poetry ; 
and  it  seems  probMile,  that,  at  an  early  period^  tbe  Trou- 
badours were  inore  welcome  fit  the  court  of  France;  (ban 
tbe  Norman  minstrels^  who  resided  on  the  territories  of  the 
sovereigns  of  England,* and  tuned  their  harps  to  the  fame  of 
the  ancient  heroes  of  Britain.  In  process  of  time,  when  Nor- 
roandf  was  acquired  by  the  kings  ofFrance,  the  minstrels  pru- 
dently changed  their  theihe,  from  the  praises  of  Arthur  and  bis 
Round  Table,  to  the  roo^  acoeptable  subject  of  Gharlemagiie 
and  his  Paladins.  Tbfs,  at  least,  seems  a  fair  conjecture ;  since 
the  romances  of  this  latter  class,  founded  upon  the  annals  of 
the  Pseudo-Turpin,  are  allowed,  by  the  French  literati,  to 
be  inlbrkor  In  antiquity  to  those  relating  to  Brillsb  story. 

Among  tbe  tales  imported  into  France  from  Britain,  and 
which  obtained  an  early  and  eitensive  popularity,  the  his- 
tory of  Trl^trem  is  early  distinguished.^  Chrestlen  de 
Troyes,  who  wrote  many  romances,  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed one  upon  this  subject,  which  he  inscribed  to  Philip, 
Count  of  Flinders,  who  died  in  1191.  As  this  poet  also 
composed  the  history  ofXa  Chevalier  d'Epee  (probably  the 
story  of  The  Knighi  and  the  5toord,  versified  In  Way's 
Fabliaux,)  Le  Chevalier  de  la  Charrette  (the  history  of  Sir 
Lancelot,)  and'Za  Chevalier  a  Lion  (Yu>ain  and  Gaioain,) 
it  is  perhaps  ta  him  that  we  may  ascribe  the  association  of 


Tristrcm  Into  the  chivalry  of  the  Round  Table;  If  so,  he 
was  not  followed.  In  this  respect,  by  later  authors.  It  la 
difficult  to  ascertain  whence  Chrestlen  de  Troyes  procured 
his  subjects.  The  tales  may  have  passed  to  him  from  Ar- 
morica ;  but,  as  the  union  between  Britain  and  Normandy 
was.  In  bis  days,  most  Intimate,  it  seems  Ailly  as  probable 
that  he  himself  collected  in  England,  or  fk'om'English  au- 
thority, the  ancient  British  traditions  which  he  framed  into 
Romances.^  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  his  actually 
writing  the  history  of  Trlstrem ;  but  at  any  rate,  in  one  of 
his  songs,  he  alhides  to  the  story,  as  generally  known  :— 

**  Alnqaet  doa  ba^ralge  ne  but 
Dont  Tristan  ftat  Impolxoner ; 
Carplos  ma  Mt  alni«r  qal  lul 
Hon  ciwra  et  boo  voiuptt.*' ' 

I  Dead  not,  1,  tbe  driak  of  Ibrca, 

Wbit'b  drogg'd  tbe  valiant  Triatrtna^f  bowl : 

Mir  patiloa  clalina  a  nobler  soaroe, 

Tbe  frec-ivill  ofTcrlng  of  my  aoal. 

Nor  does  the  celebrity  of  the  tale  rest  solely  upon  the  ctI- 
dence  of  Chrestlen  de  Troyes.  It  is  twice  alluded  to  by 
tbe  King  of  Navarre,  who  wrote  in  1226,  or  very  near  thai 
period. 

*'  Douce  dame,  s'il  yos  plalsolt,  an  sulr, 
M'aurlei  p\a»  de  Joie  dou^e 
C'onquet  TrlstaBi,  qui  en  lit  son  pooir,**  etc. 


*'  De  rooD  pcnser,  aim  mienx  la  compalgnle, 
fin'oncquea  Tristan  oc  fltt  Yjeul  s'amle."  ^ 

The  Ingenious  Mens,  de  la  Rue  infbrms  us,  that  the  ilth 
Lay  of  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  Marie,  called  Chevre-^ 
feuille.  Is  founded  on  an  Incident  taken  from  the  amours 
of  Tristrem  with  tbe  wife  of  King  Marc.  Marie  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  iStfa  century.  Arehaologia,  voK 
xlii.  p.  43.  This  lay,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  an  ah-- 
street  in  tlie  Appendix,  No.  III.,  begins  thus : 

**  Asez  rae  pint,  e  bien  le  toII, 
(  Du  tal  ke  bnm  nume  cbefreroll ; 

i.  Q'la  verite  voaa  encnnt, 

Par  quol  if  fn  fet «  dont : 

plosora  me  le  not  cunle  e  dli,  ' 

E  Jeo  Tal  tro?6  en  escrlt, 

De  Trlatrem  e  de  la  reloe, 

De  Inr  amnr,  qol  tent  fti  8ne« 

Dant  ill  enrent  melnte  dolur,. 

Pols  mururcnl  en  on  Joor/' 

This  celebrated  lady  avowedly  drew  her  material  ftom 
Armorica.  the  scene  of  several  of  Tristrem*^  exploits,  and 
finally  of  bis  death. 


*  ExlrmUf  de»  EomMnt,  torn.  1.  p.  1.  Trctiao  la  treating  of  Ibii  verj  ro- 
nuoce  of  Sir  TrlArtm,  but  seems  lo  be  Ignorant  of  tbe  eiliitence  of  a  me- 
trical copT  In  the  Romance  language. 

^  From  tbe  following  introduction  to  tbe  metrical  romance  of  Arthur  and 
Vcr<m,  writlea^lurlng  Ibe  mloorily  of  Edward  111.,  it  appears  tbat  tbe 
Englisb  language  was  then  gaining  ground.  Tbe  author  says,  be  bas  cf  en 
saeo  meOT  gentlemen  vrbo  could  spenk  no  French,  ( though  generally  used 
by  persoot  of  their  rank,)  while  persons  of  every  qaaiity  nuderstood 
Engltsb.    Oe  extols  the  advantages  of  children  wlio  ere  ^^ent  lo  school :~ 

**■  ATauntages  thai  harcn  (bare, 
Fr<.'ynsli  and  Latin  ever  aye  where^ 
OfFreynsb  no  Lalio  nil  Y  tel  more, 
Ac  on  Ing'llsbe  Irhll  therefore  ; 
Alght  Is  tiiai  IngiUhe,  Ingllsbe  understood. 
That  was  born  in  Inglond  ; 
Freynshe  use  Ibis  gentilman, 
Ac  iverlcb  Ingllsbe  can  : 
Man!  noble  I  have  y-aelgbe. 
That  no  Freynsbe  cootb  seye ; 
Blgln  IchU  for  ber  love. 
By  Jesus  love,  ibot  sitt  above, 
On  Inglbcbe  lei  my  tale. 
God  ous  send  soule  hale  i  ** 

Treflao  Mia  as,  that  In  I3S3,  **  in  all  tbe  grammar  scoles  of  England. 
KUUm  leretb  Freorb,  and  comtraetb  eiid  lemeib  lo  Eagilsb." 


3  [  Warton'a  Editor  qnotee  aoroe  lines  of  Ranbaad  d  Orange,  a  Troaba- 
dour  of  Provence,  whose  death  is  placed  about  a.  d.  1173,  in  which  that 
pari  of  tbe  story  of  Tristrem  and  isolt,  wbicb  is  given  in  tbe  etania, 

•*  Gretelb  well  my  leved, 
Tbat  ac  trewe  baih  been ; 
Smockea  bad  sbe  and  Y,"  etc. 

Is  distinctly  allnded  lo. — — 

*'  Sobre  toll  aural  grand  valor, 
S'ailal  camls  a'ni'es  data. 
Com  Tseas  det  a  Pamador, 
Que  mats  non  era  portata,*'  cic.  p.  494.  ] 

4  La  Combe  oliservet,  '*  Le  roman  de  Tristan  Leonis,  Tuo  des  plna  beaox 
et  des  mieui  fklis  qui  slant  Jamais  «l«  poblite,  parul  en  4190.  C'e«t  le  ploa 
anclen  de  oos  romaus  en  prose.  L'antear  elolt  encore  de  la  roar  da  Doc 
de  Normaodle,  aol  d  Anglelerre.*'  Preface,  p  uvi  In  this  paasage  tbo 
learned  gentleman  makes  a  mistake.  In  which  be  Is  followed  by  Monf. 
I'Eveqoe  de  la  aaTilllcre.  If  Chrestlen  de  Troyos  actually  wrote  a  history 
of  Tristrem.  It  certainly  was  in  verses  like  all  bis  other  compoaliions ;  and 
It  U  morally  Impoahlble  to  point  oat.  a  prose  romance,  upoo  tbat  or  any 
other  soblect,  prevlona  to  1190. 

>  La  EavUilere,  Scvo/iil/ojis  de  fe  longiie  Fnnf  )f«e,.Pots/«s  do  ao<  de 
ilfeeorrc*  torn-  i.  P-  468..  ^  Zouiu  d«  MA  dt  JVaverrc,  pp.  1.  44S. 
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Thus,  the  story  of  Ti  Istrem  appears  to  bave  been  popolar' 
In  France,  at  least  thirty  years  before  the  probable  date  of 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune's  vork.  A  singular  subject  of  en- 
quiry to  thus  Introduced.  Did  Thomas  translate  his  poem 
from  some  of  those  which  were  current  in  the  Romance 
language  ?  Or  did  he  refer  to  the  original  British  aulhorilies, 
from  which  his  story  had  been  versiOed  by  the  French  min- 
strels? The  state  of  Scotland,  at  the  period  when  he  flou- 
rished, may  probably  throw  some  light  on  this  curious  point. 

Although  the  Saxons,  Immediately  on  their  landiiHg  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  England,  obtained  settlements,  from 
which  they  were  never  finally  dislodged,  yet  the  want  of 
union  among  the  invaders,  the  comparative  smallness  of 
their  numbers,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  ren- 
dered the  progress  of  their  conquest  long  and  uncertain. 
For  ages  after  the  arrival  of  Hengist  and  iiorsa,  the  whole 
western  coast  of  Britain  was  possessed  by  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  engaged  In  constant  wars.witb  the  Saxons ;  the 
slow,  but  still  increasing  tide  of  whose  victories  still  pressed 
onward  from  the  east.  These  western  Britons  were,  un- 
fortunately for  themselves,  split  into  innumerable  petty 
sovereignties;  but  we  can  di|tingQlsh  four  grand  and  ge- 
neral divisions.  1st,  The  county  of  Cornwall,  with  part  of 
Devonshire,  retained  independence,  on  the  southwest  ex- 
tremity of  t^e  island,  idly.  Modern  Wales  was  often 
united  under  one  king.  3dly,  Lancashire  and  Cumberland 
formed  the  kingdom  of  the  Cumraig  Britons,  which  ex- 
tended northward  to  Solway  Frith.  4thly,  Beyond  the 
Scottish  Border  lay  the  kingdom  of  Strathclwyd,  Including, 
probably*  all  the  western  part  of  Scotland,  betwixt  the 
Solway  Frith  and  Frith  of^Clyde.  With  the  inh&biUnU  of 
the  Ulghlands*  we  have,  at  present,  no  concern.  This 
western  division  of  the  Island  being  peopled  by  tribes  of  a 
kindred  origin  and  language.  It  is  natural  to  conceive,  even 
were  the  fact  dubious,  that  the  same  traditions  and  histories 
were  current  among  these  tribes.  Accordingly  the  modern 
Welsh  are  as  well  versed  in  the  poetry  of  the  Cumraig  and 
the  Strathclwyd  Britons,  as  In  that  of  their  native  bards; 
and  it  is  chiefly  from  them  that  we  learn  the  obscure  con- 
tentions which  these  north-western  Britons  maintained 
against  the  Saxon  invaders.  The  disputed  frontier,  instead 
of  extending  across  the  island,  as  the  more  modern  division 
of  England  and  Scotland,  appears  to  have  run  longitudi- 
nally, from  north  to  south,  in  an  irregular  line,  beginning 
at  the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  including  the  high  grounds 
of  Liddesdale  and  Tevlotdale,  together  with  Ettrick  forest 
and  Tweeddale;  thus  connecting  a  long  tract  of  tnounlainous 
country  with  the  head  of  Clydesdale,  the*district  which 
gave  name  to  the  p^tty  kingdom.'  In  this  strong  and  de- 
fensible country,  the  natives  were  long  able  to  maintain 
their  ground.  About  850,  the  union  of  the  Scots  and  Plots 
enabled  Kenneth  and  his  successors  to  attack,  and,  by  de- 
grees, totally  to  subdue,  the  hitherto  independent  kingdoms 
of  Strathclwyd  and  Cumbria.  But,  although  they  were 
thus  made  to  constitute  an  Integral  part  of  what  has  since 


been  called  Scotland,  it  Is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  theb* 
manners  and  customs  continued,  for  a  long  time,  to  an- 
nounce their  British  descent.  In  these  districts  had  flou- 
rished some  of  the  most  distinguished  British  bards :  and 
they  had  witnessed  many  ot  the  memorable  events  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Island.'  It  must  be  supposed  that 
the  favourite  traditions  of  Arthur  and  his  k^ighu  retained 
their  ground  for  a  length  of  time  among  a  people  thus  de-' 
scended.  Accordingly,  the  scene  of  many  of  their  exploits 
is  laid  in  this  frontier  country ;  Ban^rough  Castle  being 
pointed  out  as  the  Castle  Orgelllpus  of  Romance,  and  Ber- 
wick as  the  Joyeuse  Garde,  the  stronghold  of  the  renowned 
Sir  Lancelot.  In  the  days  of  Frolssart,  the  mountains  of 
Cumberland  were  still  called  Wales;  and  he  mentions  Car- 
lisle (so  famous  in  romantic  song)  as  a  "city  beloved  of 
King  Arthur."  Even  at  this  day,  the  Celtic  traditions  of 
the  Border  are  not  entirely  obliterated,  3  and  we  may  there- 
fore reasonably  conclude,  that  in  the  middle  ojf  the  f3tJi 
century  they  flourished  in  full  vigour* 

If  the  reader  casts  bis  eye  upon  the  map,  he  will  ^  that 
Erceldoune  is -situated  on  the  borders  of  the  ancient  Britisb 
kingdom  of  Strathclwyd ;  apd  I  think  we  may  be  authorized 
to  conclude,  that  in  that  country  Thomas  thie  Rhymer  col- 
lected the  materials  for  his  impressive  taI6  of  Sir  Trittrtm, 
The  story,  although  it  had  already  penetrated  Into  France, 
must  have  been  preserved  in  a  more  pure  and  authentic 
state  by  a  people,  who  perhaps  had  hardly  ceased  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  hero.  There  are  some  consideratioDif 
which  strongly  tehd  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

In  the  fir^  place,  we  have,  by  a  very  fortunate  coinci- 
dence, satisfactory  proof  that  the  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem, 
as  composed  by  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  was  known  upon 
the  continent,  and  referred  to  by  the  French  rajnstrels,  as 
the  most  authentic  mode  of  telling  the  story.  This  Is  for- 
tunately established  by  two  Metrical  Fragments  of  a  French 
romance,  preserved  in  the  vafuable  library  of  Francis  Douce, 
Esq.  F.A.S.,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  a  copious  ab- 
stract, following  the  Poem.  *^The  story  told  In  those  Frag- 
ments, will  be  found  to  correspond  most  accurately  with 
the  tale  of  Sir  Triti'irem,  as  narrated  by  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
doune, while  both  differ  ess^tially  from  the  French  prose 
romance,  afterwards  published.  There  seems  room  to  be- 
lieve that  these  fragments  were  part  of  a  poem,  composed 
(as  is  believed) by  Raoul  de  BeauViis,  whoflourished  In  12^2, 
about  the  same  time  as  Thomas  of  Ercildoune;  and  shortly 
after  we  suppose  the  latter  to  have  composed  his  grand  work. 
As  many  Normans  had  settled  In  Scotland  about  this  period, 
it  is  probable  that  Thomas's  tale  was  early  translated,  or 
rather  Imitated,  in  the  Romance  language.  The  ground 
for  believing  that  this  task  was  performed  by  Raoul  de  Bcau- 
vais,  is  his  being  the  supposed  author  of  a  romance  on  the 
subject  of  Sir  Perceval,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Fou- 
cault.  The  writer  announces  himself  as  the  author  of  se- 
veral other  poems,  particularly  upon  the  subject  of  King 
Mark  and  Uselt  la  Blonde : — 


/ 


'  The  vestiges  of  a  huge  dllch  may  be  traced  from  the  Junction  of  (be 
Gala  and  ibe  Tweed,  and  running  thence  soulbvrcstward  tbroagh  the  nppcr 
part  of  aoxbifkf  bshlre,  and  Into  Liddesdale.  It  Is  called  the  Cat-aael,  or 
Cat-rail,  and  has  rertainlr  bceo  a  landmark  betwlzl  the  Gothic  iuTaders, 
ivbo  possessed  the  lower  coanirr,  and  the  indigenous  Celts,  who  were 
drlfen  to  the  mountains.  TradUlon  says,  that  It  was  dug  to  dlflde  Ibe 
Pegbis  and  Bretis,  i.  *.  Picls  and  Britons. 

»  or  the  fonder  waa  Merdwinn  Wyllt.  or  Herltn  the  Savage,  who  Inha- 
bited the  woods  of  Tweeddale,  and  was  baried  at  Drummeit iar,  ( rir*iii/«a 
Merlini,)  near  Peettles;  also  Anewrln,  who  celebrates  the  bloody  combat 
betwiit  the  norlb-wcslern  Britons,  and  the  Saions  ot  Dclria.  The  men  of 
Edinburgh,  in  pa? Ucttlar,  were  aU  cut  off ;  and  it  Is  more  iban  probable, 
that  the  stroiig  forlrcnee  of  ibnt  city  Aral  yielded  to  the  Saioos,  f^om  whom  | 


U  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Scots  and  Ficts.  when  unlied  Into  one  people. 
Lothian  seems  finally  to  have  (-ubiulited  (o  Ibem  about  970. 

^  See  Essay  preflzed  to  Poemf  from  Maitfand  MS.  by  Mr.  riokerton, 
p.  IvtU. ;  Comptoynf  of  Scotland^  Introduction,  p.  196.  The  editor  met  with 
a.  curious  instance  of  what  Is  sloled  in  the  text.  Being  told  of  a  tradition 
of  a  hunter  who  roised  a  mighty  boar,  and  pursued  him,  from  bis  lair  on 
the  Yarrow,  up  to  St.  Mary's  Lake,  where  be  was  slain,  at  a  place  called 
Jftt^eilu'a,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  Ibe  derlTalion  of  tbb  last  name. 
It  stgnifles,  in  Gaelic,  The  ptace  of  tkr.  Boar,  and  seems  to  attest  the  truth  of 
the  tradition.  Indeed,  most  of  the  names  of  places  In  the  south-west  of 
Scotland  are  of  British  derlTaliou,  and  are  sometimes  found  to  refer  to  po- 
pular troditloDS  yet  current,  while  the  narrators  are  totally  igaoraat  of  the 
evidence  thus  afforded  (o  the  truth  of  Ibeir  alory. . 
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"*  CU  qnl  fit  d'Eoee  el  d'EoMe, 
Et  tea  commandcincusd'Ovlde.^ 
I^t  V^ft  d'afiner  en  Mmaii  iftlirt, 
Del  Roy  Marc,  et  d*l}«clt  la  tilonte, 
Et  de  ia  flnpe,  el  de  TEronde, 
El  del  Aoosignol  la  muance, 
Un  autre  cooie  cbmAience 
D'nn  vaUcI  (fill  en  Gresse  fki 
Del  lioa^  le  Rof  Artti.^  ' 

The  author  professes  to  have  found  (he  original  of  the 
history, 

**  Bt  an  da  llrres  de  Taumalre 
Moualgoer  S.  Pierre  h  Blaifiils.'' 

This  ^eems  to  be  the  priilcipal  reason  for  ascribjpg  the  ro- 
mance of  Perceval  to  'Baoul  de  Beau0is.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable  that  the  author  of  that  romance,  whoever  he  was, 
also  wrote  Mr.  Douce's  Fragmei^.  iJler  narrating  the 
adventure^  of  Sir  TriUrem,  down  to  his  second  retreat  to 
Brittanj(;»  there  occurs  the  following  most  curious  passage, 
concerning  4he  different  modes  of  telling  the  stof  y : 


Sel8nar8,cestcnnte  est  mall  di- 
vers; 
B,  par  ra,  sum  par  mes  rferf, 
E  dts  en  taut  cam  est  mestler, 
E  le  surpli^  voil  relesser. 
Ne  Toil  pas  irop  emmi  dire. 
Id  diverse  la  malyere, 
Entre  ceos  qoi  solent  ennter, 
B  de  lecnnte  Trislran  parler. 
II  en  content  diTersement. 
Of  en  at  de  plusur  gent ; 
Ascr  sal  que  cbesfun  en  dii. 
El  CO  qu'll  not  jnls  en  esoit. 
M6,  selun  ce  qae Ja  I  oiJ« 
Kdl  dlenl  pas  solan  Breri. 
Kl  soil  les  gesles  et  les  contea, 
Do  lus  les  reia,  de  las  les  cuotea, 
Kl  orenl  6st6  en  Bj^agne, 
E  6ur  que  tut  de  cest  ouralngne. 
Plusurs  de  nos  granter  ne  volenl 
Cc  que  del  i^lm  dire  se  solent 
Kl  femme  Kaberdin  dot  aimer. 

LI  naf  m  rcdol  Trlstran  nalrer, 
E  cntuscbA  pas  grant  engin 
Quant  ol  ofQlt  Kaherdlo. 

For  cest  plaie, »  par  cest  mal, 
Enveiad  TrJstran  Governal, 
En  Engleterre  par  Ysoll. 
Thcnuu^  l09,  granter  oe  Tolt : 
Et  si  Tolt,  par  rabun,  mastler 
Qu'ico  us  put  pas  estter. 
<:ist  fust  par  tut  la  part  concas, 

E  par  fol  le  regne  siaa. 
Qui  dc  ramnr  ert  parjooers, 

Bt  envers  Ysolt  mesaagen. 
I.I  reis  Peu  baiel  mult  formeot ; 
Gualler  le  feselt  h  se  gent. 

E  cument  pat  II  done  venlr 
8un  serTlce  h  la  cort  orft-Ir, 
A  le  ret,  al  baruos,  al  Jerjaoa, 
Cum  fust  estrange  marchanl? 
Qae  bame  Issi  conclus 
M'l  fad  mult  lost  aperceoa, 

Ne  sal  coment  U  se  gardast, 

Ne  coment  Tsolt  amenast. 
II  son!  del  conte  forocM, 


Lordlngs,  tbia  Mie  Is  very  differently  told; 

And  therefore  1  am  *  *  *  {uhtnteiUgi^U,) 

And  tell  as  macb  as  Is  necessary, 

And  nil]  leave  ibe  remaio<fer. 

I  will  not  say  too  macb  aboot'lt. 

So  dlTorse  Is  tbe  mattery 

Among  iboMT  v^Jio  are  In  Inbll  of  Idling 

And  relating  ib<f  story  of  Tristrao ; 

Tbey  tell  It  very  dirferenlly ; 

I  bave  beiird  Itfrom  many. 

I  know  well  enofagb  bow  each  lells  it. 

And  wAal  they  bave  put  in  writing. 

Bat,  according  to  what  I  biive  beard, 

Tbey  do  not  tell  it  as  Brcri  does. 

Who  knew  Ibe  gestes  and  tbe  tales 

Of  all  tbe  kinga  and  all  Ibeearla, 

Who  bad  been  In  Brittany, 

And  about  tbe  whole  of  thbi story  (otivrays) 

Many  of  us  (minstreil)  will  Hot  allow 

Wbat  others  tell  of  {Triitrtm  the)  dwarf, 

Who  Is  said  to  bave  bees  In  love  wilb  iht 
wife  of  Kaberdin. 

That  dwarf  caused  Trlstran  to  be  wounded 

And  poisoned,  by  great  artifice. 

When  he  had  occasioned  Kaberdin  to  grow 
mad. 

On  account  of  this  wound  and  ibis  dijease, 

Trlstran  sent  GonTernall 

Into  England  for  Ysoll. 

TAofMr,  however,  will  not  admit  this; 

And  undertakes  to  prove,  by  arguments, 

That  this  coold  not  be. 

ne  {Gowtrnait)  was  known  all  over  tboao 
parts. 

And  throagboot  the  kingdom. 

As  being  privy  to  the  love  {of  TrUtran  and 
Tioit,) 

And  often  employed  on  messages  to  YsolL 

Tbe  king  holed  him  for  it  mortally ; 

And  caused  him  to  be  watched  by  his  peo- 
ple. 

now  then  coold  be  come 

To  offer  hia  service  to  ibe  court. 

To  the  king,  to  tbe  barons,  and  sergeants. 

As  If  be  bad  been  a  stranger  merchant? 

That  a  man  so  known  lher» 

Sboald  not  have  been  Immediately  per* 
ralved, 

1  do  not  know  bow  he  coold  have  pre- 
vented, 

Nor  bow  be  conld  carry  over  TsolU 

They  arelnToivcd  In  a  very  foollah  tale. 


B'de  la  veram  esUang*. 
E  seeo  ne  volent  granter, 
Ne  v6il  vers  Mu  estrlv«r. 
Geogent  le  lor,  e  Jo  le  men : 
La  raison  si  provera  feeo. 


And  fkr  dbtaol  firom  tbe  trottf. 

And  If  liiey  will  not  a^mlC lhK,i 

1  wlU'kot  Ariv  with  ibem. 

Let  them  keep  tbeir  opinion,  and  1  mine 

The  reason  of  tbe  thing  will  prove  itjiolf. 


I  think  that  the  reader  will  be  disposed  to  admt  thaTho- 
mas»  mentioned  in  this  passage,  to  bh  our  bard  of  Ercel- 
dofloe.  It  IS  true,  that  th(^  ianjguage  of  the  Fragroentg 
.  appears  to  be  very  ancient,  and  might,  were  other  evidence 
wanting,  incline  us  to  refer  it  rather  to  iUt  12th  than  the 
13th  century.  But  the  French  language,  as  spoken  in 
England,  seems  to  have  adopted  few  iinproveroents  from 
the  continent.  In  fact,  it  remained  sllkionary,  or^was  re- 
trograde; for  words  were  adopted^om  the  English,  and, 
consequently,  even  at  its  latest  perioll,'the  Aligl^Norman 
had  an  antiquated  and  barbarous  cast.  Thus  it  has  become 
difficult  for  the  best  judges  to  point  out  any  very  tearkeS^ 
diOTerence  betwixt  the  style  of  Marie  and  seme  parts  of 
Wace's  translation,  though  a  eentury  edcurs  betwlit  (he 
date  of  their  poems;  consequently,  thc'aiithor  of  our  Frag- 
ments may  have  only  written  a  rude  and  lAiimplroved,  in* 
stead  of  an  obsolete  dlaleet.    Chaucer  seems  to  alldd^  to 

v> 

the  difference  of  the  proper  French  and  the  Anglo-Norman, 
when  he  tells  us  of  his  prioresse  (a  lady  of  rank)— 

"  And  Preache  she  spake  foil  flsyre  and  festUy, 
After  the  scoie  of  Stratford  alte  Bow  : 
For  French  of  Parish  was  to  hire  nnknowe.** 

The  reference  to  style  being ^hus  uiyxrtain,  the  evidence 
on  the  other  side  must  be  allowed  to  countervail  it.  For» 
that  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  wrotef^the  romance  of  Sir 
Tristremy  a  work  of  roost  extended  reputation,  is  ascei^ 
tainetl  by  Robert  de  Brnnne :  That  he  flourished  in  the  13th 
century,  is  proved  by  written  tevidenlb :  That  the  tale,  as 
told  in  the  Fragments,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  edition 
now  pubii^d,  while  they  both  differ  widely  from  every 
other  work  upon  the  same  subject,  is  indisputable.  ^As  the 
one,  i^refore,  is  affirmed  to  be  the  work  of  Thomas,  and  the 
other  refers  to  a  Thomas  who  composed  such  a  worl^  the 
connexion  betwixt  them  is  com^etely  Koved,  and  the  as- 
certained period  of  Thomas's  existence  may  be  safely  he)d 
as  a  landmark  for  fixing  the  date  of  the  fragments,  not^ 
withstanding  the  obsolete  language  In  which  they  are 
written. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  Thomas  o|  Erceldoune  is  the 
person  referred  to  by  the  contemporary  French  author  it 
will  be  difficult  to  give  any  ether  reason*  for  t^  high  au* 
thority  which  the  minstrel  assigns  to  him,  than  his  having 
had  immediate  accesf  to  the  Celtic  traditions  concerning 
Sir  Tristrem,  with  which  the  Anglo-^Normap  romancers 
were  unacquainted.  The  author  of  ibe  FrAgnients  quoties 
the  authority  of  Brerl,  apparently  an  Armorlcau,  to  whom 
were  known  all  the  tales  of  the  K^s  and  EarXs  of  Brit- 
tany; and  with  equal  i)roprlety  he  might  rc/er  to  Thomas 
of  Erceldoune,  as  living  in  the  vicinity  of  what  had  been  a 
British  kingdom,  where,  perhaps,  was  still  spoken  the  Ian- 
guage  in  which  the  feats  of  Sir  TriMtrem  were  first  sung. 
But  it  is  plain,  that,  had  Thomas  translated  from  the  French, 
the  Anglo-Norman  minstrel  would  have  had  no  occasion 
to  refer  to  a  translator,  when  the  original  was  in  his  own 
language,  and  within  his  immediate  reach.  What  attached 
authenticity  to  Thomas's  work  seems,  therefore,  to  have 


*  The  late  ingenious  Hr.  niison  was  led  (o  ascribe  tbe  romance  above 
quoted,  and,  conscqaently,  the  poem,  Del  Roy  Mare  et  d'Tteult  la  Blonde, 
to  Cbreslieu  de  Troye^,  who  lived  long  before  Thomas  of  Erceldoune.  in- 
cient  Metrical  Romancett  Introductory  Dlsserlation.  p.  illli.  Bui  that  in- 
dustrious antiquary  was  led  Into  tbe  error,  by  Chrestleu  being  the  author 
of  a  yet  more  ancient  romauce  apoo  tbe  same  aabtiect  of  Perceval,  bat  dif- 


ferent nrom  that  mentioned  In  tbe  text.  This  work  is  mentioned  by  Fau- 
cliet,  who  seems  never  to  have  seen  it,  and  Is  quoted  in  Gallaod's  £«Miy.  as 
totally  distinct  from  that  which  Is  ascribed  to  lloool  de  Beaovais,  and  cou- 
sldemhly  more  ■ncient.  Jfem.  d$  I'Aead.  ilee  /H«rn>lios«,  torn.  11.  ff-  675, 
080. 
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Thus,  the  story  of  Tilstrem  appears  to  have  been  popular 
in  France,  at  least  thirty  years  before  the  probable  date  of 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune's  work.  A  singular  subject  of  en- 
quiry is  thus  introduced.  Did  Thomas  translate  his  poem 
from  some  of  those  which  were  current  In  the  Romance 
language  ?  Or  did  he  refer  to  the  original  British  authorities, 
from  which  his  story  had  been  versified  by  the  French  min- 
strels? The  state  of  Scotland,  at  the  period  when  he  flou- 
rished, may  probably  throw  some  light  on  this  curious  point. 

Although  the  Saxons,  immediately  on  their  landinig  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  England,  olMained  settlements,  from 
which  they  were  never  finally  dislodged,  yet  the  want  of 
union  among  the  invaders,  the  comparative  smallness  of 
their  numbers,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  ren- 
dered the  progress  of  their  conquest  long  and  uncertain. 
For  ages  alter  the  arrival  of  Henglst  and  iiorsa,  the  whole 
western  coast  of  Britain  was  possessed  by  the  aboriginal 
Inhabitants,  engaged  in  constant  wars  with  the  Saxons;  the 
slow,  but  still  increasing  tide  of  whose  victories  still  pressed 
onward  from  the  east.  These  western  Britons  were,  un- 
fortunately for  themselves,  split  into  Innumerable  petty 
sovereignties ;  but  we  can  distinguish  four  grand  and  ge- 
neral divisions.  1st,  The  county  of  Cornwall,  with  part  of 
Devonshire,  retained  Independence,  on  the  southwest  ex- 
tremity of  t^e  island,  idly.  Modern 'Wales  was  often 
united  under  one  lilng.  Sdly,  Lancashire  and  Cumberland 
formed  the  liiogdom  of  the  Cumraig  Britons,  which  ex- 
tended northward  to  Solway  Frith.  4lhly,  Beyond  the 
Scottish  Border  lay  the  kingdom  of  Strathclwyd,  including, 
probably,  all  the  western  part  of  Scotland,  betwixt  the 
Solway  Frith  and  Frith  of^Clyde.  With  the  inhabiUnte  of 
the  Highlands,  we  have,  at  present,  no  concern.  This 
western  division  of  the  island  being  peopled  by  tribes  of  a 
kindred  origin  and  language,  it  is  natural  to  conceive,  even 
were  the  fact  dubious,  that  the  same  traditions  and  histories 
were  current  among  these  tribes.  Accordingly  the  modern 
Welsh  are  as  well  versed  in  the  poetry  of  the  Cumraig  and 
the  Strathclwyd  Britons,  as  in  that  of  their  native  bards ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  from  them  that  we  learn  the  obscure  con- 
tentions which  these  north-western  Britons  maintained 
against  the  Saxon  invaders.  The  disputed  frontier,  instead 
of  extending  across  the  island,  as  the  more  modern  division 
of  England  and  Scotland,  appears  to  have  run  longitudi- 
nally, from  north  to  south,  in  an  irregular  line,  beginning 
at  the  mountains  of  Cunil)erhind,  including  the  high  grounds 
of  Liddesdale  and  Tevioldale,  together  with  Ettrick  forest 
and  Tweeddale;  thus  connecting  alongtractof  tnounlainous 
country  with  the  head  of  Clydesdale,  the«district  which 
gave  name  to  the  petty  kingdom.'  In  this  strong  and  de- 
fensible country,  the  natives  were  long  able  to  maintain 
their  ground.  About  850,  the  union  of  the  Scots  and  Plots 
enabled  Kenneth  and  his  successors  to  attack,  and,  by  de- 
grees, totally  to  subdue,  the  hitherto  independent  kingdoms 
of  Strathclwyd  and  Cumbria.  But,  although  they  were 
thus  made  to  constitute  an  integral  part  of  what  has  since 


been  called  Scotland,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  their 
manners  and  customs  continued,  for  a  Iqpg  time,  to  an- 
nounce their  British  descent.  In  these  districts  bad  flou- 
rished some  of  the  most  distinguished  British  bards :  and 
they  had  witnessed  many  ot  the  memorable  evenu  whicb 
decided  the  fate  of  the  island.*  It  must  be  supposed  thil 
the  favourite  traditions  of  Arthur  and  his  k^ighu  retained 
their  ground  for  a  length  of  time  among  a  people  thus  de-^ 
scended.  Accordingly,  the  scene  of  many  of  their  exploite 
is  laid  in  this  frontier  country ;  Ban^jl^rougb  Castle  being 
pointed  out  as  the  Castle  Orgelllqus  of  Romance,  and  Ber- 
wick as  the  Joyeuse  Garde,  the  stronghold  of  the  renowned 
Sir  Lancelot.  In  the  days  of  Froissart,  the  moantalns  of 
Cumberland  were  still  called  Wales;  and  he  mefltlons  Car- 
lisle (so  famous  in  romantic  song)  as  a  "city  beloved  of 
King  Arthur."  Even  at  this  day,  the  Celtic  tradltloDs  of 
the  Border  are  not  entirely  obliterated,  3  and  we  may  there- 
fore reasonably  conclude,  that  in  the  middle  o|  the  13Ui 
century  they  flourished  in  full  vigour. 

If  the  reader  dasts  his  eye  upon  the  map,  be  will  iie  that 
Erceldoune  is  •situated  on  the1)orders  of  the  ancient  Brltis|i 
kingdom  of  Strathclwyd ;  apd  I  think  we  may  be  autborind 
to  conclude,  that  in  that  country  Thomas  the  Rhymer  col- 
lected the  materials  for  his  impressive  tal6  of  Sir  TriBirem. 
The  story,  although  it  had  already  penetrated  into  France, 
must  have  been  preserved  in  a  more  pure  and  authentic 
state  by  a  people,  who  perhaps  had  hardly  ceased  to  speik 
the  language  of  the  hero.  There  are  some  consideration^ 
which  strongly  tehd  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

In  th^  first  place,  we  have,  by  a  very  fortunate  coinci- 
dence, satisfactory  proof  that  the  romance  of  Sir  Trisirm, 
as  composed  by  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  was  known  upon 
the  continent,  and  referred  to  by  the  French  rojnstrete,  as 
the  most  authentic  mode  of  telling  the  story.  This  is  for- 
tunately established  by  two  Metrical  Fragments  of  a  French 
romance,  preserved  In  the  valuable  library  of  Francis  Douce, 
Esq.  F.A.S.,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  a  copious  ab- 
stract, following  the  Poem.  *^The  story  told  In  those  Frag- 
ments, will  be  found  to  correspond  most  accurately  with 
the  tale  of  Sir  Trist'irem,  as  narrated  by  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
doune, while  both  differ  ess^tially  from  the  French  prose 
romance,  afterwards  published.  There  seems  room  to  be- 
lieve that  these  fragments  were  part  of  a  poem,  composed 
(as  is  believed)  by  Raoul  de  BeauVlis,  who  flourished  in  12tf, 
about  the  same  time  as  Thomas  of  Ercildoune;  and  shortly 
after  we  suppose  the  latter  to  have  composed  his  grand  work. 
As  many  Normans  had  settled  in  Scotland  about  this  period, 
it  is  probable  that  Thomas's  tale  was  early  translated,  or 
rather  imitated,  in  the  Romance  language.  The  groand 
for  believing  that  this  task  was  performed  by  Raoul  de  Beau- 
vais,  is  his  being  the  supposed  author  of  a  romance  on  the 
subject  of  Sir  jPerceval,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Fov- 
cault.  The  writer  announces  himself  as  the  author  of  se- 
veral other  poems,  particularly  upon  the  subject  of  King 
Mark  and  Uselt  la  Blonde :— 


/ 


*  Ttie  TMtlges  of  a  hage  ditch  may  be  traced  rrom  tbejuoclion  of  the 
Gala  and  tbe  Tweed,  and  ruanlag  tbence  soutbwestward  throngb  the  appor 
part  of  Rozbifrghsblre,  and  Into  Liddesdale.  It  Is  called  the  Cat-Rael,  or 
Cat-rail,  and  has  certainly  been  a  landmark  betwlit  the  Gothic  inTadera, 
who  possessed  tbe  fower  country,  and  tbe  indigenoas  Celts,  who  were 
driven  to  tbe  mountains.  Tradition  says,  that  It  vras  dug  to  divide  the 
Pegbts  and  Bretta,  i.  c.  Pids  and  Britons. 

»  or  tbe  rornler  was  Mordwinn  Wyllt,  or  Merlin  tbe  Savage,  who  Inha- 
bited tbe  woods  of  Tweeddale,  and  was  burled  at  Drummelf  lar,  ( Tvmuliu 
Jfrrl/nM  near  Peebles;  also  Anewrln,  who  celebrates  tbe  bloody  combat 
betwixt  tbe  north-western  Britons,  and  tbe  Saxons  ot  Delrla.  The  men  of 
Edinbargb,  in  pa? ttcular,  were  aU  cut  ofT ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  the  strong  Cortreiiee  of  ib^^t  city  Aral  > lelded  to  the  Saxons,  drom  whom 


it  Vtas  afterwards  taken  by  the  Scots  and  Plcts.  when  united  Into  one  pe«>pie- 
Lothian  seems  flnatly  to  have  t^ubntiited  to  tbem  about  S70. 

^  See  Essay  preflxed  to  Poems  from  Maitfand  MS.  by  Mr.  riakerioo« 
p.  Ivili. ;  Cmnptaynt  of  Scotland^  Introduction,  p.  190.  Tbe  editor  met  with 
a.  curious  Instance  of  what  is  stated  lu  the  text.  Being  told  of  a  tradition 
of  a  hunter  who  raised  a  mighty  boar,  and  pursued  bim,  from  his  l«lr  on 
the  Yarrow,  up  to  St.  Mary's  Lake,  where  be  was  slain,  at  a  place  called 
M%iichra^  be  bad  tbe  curiosity  to  examine  the  derivation  of  this  last  name. 
It  signifles.  In  Gaelic.  The  place  of  tin:  Boar,  and  seems  to  attest  the  truth  of 
the  tradition.  Indeed,  most  of  the  names  of  places  In  the  south-west  of 
Scotland  are  of  British  derivation,  and  are  sometimes  found  to  refer  to  po- 
pular traditions  yet  current,  while  Ibe  narrators  are  totally  ignorant  of  the 
evidence  thus  afforded  to  the  troth  ot  tbeir  story. . 
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''  CU  qnl  fit  d*B]iee  H  d'Bnlde, 
Et  le*  oommandeineiisd'OTide,. 
pt  r^  d'almer  en  JHtmau  JhUi, 
Del  Roy  Marc,  «t  d'Uselt  la  Blwde, 
El  de  la  aap«,  et  de  TEronde, 
Bt  del  Aoa&ignol  la  muance, 
Un  autre  coDle  rbmttience 
D'nn  faUct  ^ul  en  Gresse  fa 
Del  linage  leRoiArtU."' 

author  professes  to  have  found  (he  original  of  the 

**  Bt  nn  d#i  Uvres  de  TaunMlre 
Moaslgaer  S.  Pierre  k  Biadils." 

aeems  to  be  the  prioftlpal  reason  for  aserib)pg  the  ro- 
of Perceval  to*Haottl  de  Beautiis.  But  it  is  pro- 
that  the  author  of  that  romance,  whoever  he  was, 
rote  Mr.  Bouce's  Fragoie||ts.  ijter  narrating  the 
ure^  of  Sir  Tri$trem,  down  to  his  second  retreat  to 
\^  there  occurs  the  following  most  curious  passage, 
aing  the  different  modes  of  telling  the  stofy : 

,ceftcoQte  est  mnli  dl-   Lordlnga,  thia  ule  U  very  dirferenUy  told ; 


>,  sum  par  mea  ilerr, 
tani  cam  est  mestier, 
*li|t  voll  releaser. 
as  trop  emml  dire. 
w  la  malyere, 
IS  qui  soieDt  cnoler, 
ante  Tristran  parler. 
ilent  dlversement. 
dc  plusur  gent ; 
que  cbes^o  eo  dit, 
II  uDi  mis  en  escrtt. 
iceqoeja'i  oiJ« 
pas  sQlun  Brerl, 
s  gestea  el  les  cantes, 
I  tela,  de  las  lea  cuntea, 
tstl  en  Bfjetagne, 
lut  de  cea't  ouralogne. 
e  lies  granter  ne  voleot 
il  Of  Im  dire  se  solent 
i  K«b«rdln  dot  aimer. 

redol  Tristran  nalrer, 
)A  pa*  grant  engin 
afQl*  Kaberdia. 

>lale,  »parcestmal, 
rrlstran  Garernal, 
terre  par  Ysoll. 
Ico,  granter  oe  volt : 
,  par  nbun,  mostler 
put  pas  eat^er. 
>ar  tat  la  part  ooncas, 

le  regoe  slaa, 
imor  ert  parjauers, 

Tsolt  messagen. 
D  balet  mult  forment ; 
i  reaeJt  k  sa  gent. 

pat  11  dune  tenlr 
ee  k  la  cart  ofVrtr, 
il  berons,  al  Jerjana, 
estrange  marcbant  ? 
e  i»l  conclas 
all  tost  apereaoa. 

Dentil  se  gardast. 

It  Tsolt  amenast. 
1  eunte  foruelsA, 


And  tberefore  I  am  *  *  *  ( vhtnleitigiM, ) 

And  tell  as  roocb  as  Is  necessary. 

And  will  leave  tbe  reBaln<fer. 

I  will  not  say  too  mucb  about'lt. 

6o  diverse  la  tbe  matterV 

Among  IboMT  v^o  are  In  Inbit  of  tdUng 

And  relating  ibif  story  oFTrlatraa ; 

Tbey  tell  It  very  dirferenlly ; 

I  bave  beurd  it^from  many. 

J  know  well  enobgh  how  eacb  (ells  It, 

And  wAat  tbey  bare  put  In  writing. 

But,  according  to  what  I  h^ve  beard, 

Tbey  do  not  tell  11  as  Brcri  does. 

Who  know  the  gestes  and  tbe  tales 

or  all  the  kings  and  all  tbeearia. 

Who  had  been  In  Brittany, 

And  about  tbe  whole  of  this  story  (oiivrape) 

Many  of  us  {min$lreh)  will  not  allow 

What  others  tell  of  (rr/«(raii  tke)  dwarf, 

Who  is  said  to  bave  beea  In  love  with  tbe 
wlfeofKaherdlo. 

That  dwarf  caused  Tristran  to  be  wounded 

And  polMued,  by  great  artifice, 

Wbeo  he  had  occasioned  Saherdin  to  grow 
mad. 

On  account  of  this  wound  and  this  disease. 

Tristran  sent  Gouvcrnall 

Into  England  for  Tsolt. 

TAomat,  however,  will  not  admit  this; 

And  undertakes  to  prove,  by  arguments, 

That  this  could  not  be. 

Oe  {GouverHiul)  was  known  oil  over  tboaa 
parts, 

And  tbrooghoot  the  kingdom. 

As  being  privy  to  the  love  {of  TrUtran  end 
rw//.) 

And  often  employed  on  messages  to  Tscrit 

The  king  haled  liim  for  It  mortally ; 

And  caused  him  to  be  watched  by  his  peo- 
ple. 

now  then  roald  he  come 

To  offer  hia  service  to  tbe  court. 

To  the  king,  to  tbe  barons,  and  sergeants. 

As  If  be  bad  been  a  stranger  merchant? 

That  a  man  so  known  tber» 

Should  not  have  been  immediately  per- 
ceived, 

I  do  not  know  how  ho  could  have  pre- 
vented, 

Piur  bow  he  could  carry  over  Tsolt 

Tbey  are  Involved  In  a  very  roollah  tale. 


E'de  la  verom  edlangA. 
E  seco  ne  volent  granter, 
rve  v6ll  vers  tn»  estrlver. 
Gengent  le  lur,  e  Jo  le  men  : 
La  raison  si  provera  ben. 


And  fkr  dUtaol from  tbe  trottf. 

And  If  tiiey  will  not  a^mN  tbh^ 

I  wlUlpot  ilrlip  with  ibem. 

Let  them  keep  their  opioton,  and  I  mine 

The  reason  of  the  thing  will  prove  it^lf. 


I  think  that  the  reader  will  be  disposed  to  admit  the.  Tho- 
mas, mentioned  io  this  passage,  to  b^  our  bard  of  Ercel- 
doflne.  It  is  true,  that  tbo"  language  of  the  Fragments 
appears  to  be  very  ancient,  and  might,  were  other  evidence 
wanting,  incline  us  to  refer  it  rather  to  ttft  12th  than  the 
13th  century.  But  fhe  French  language,  as  spoken  In 
England,  seems  to  have  adopted  few  iiriprovements  from 
the  continent.  In  fact,  it  remained  stationary,  or' was  re- 
trograde; for  words  were  adopted  A-od  the  English,  antj, 
consequently,  even  at  its  latest  perio^/lhe  Angl^Norman 
had  an  antiquated  aiid  barbarous  cast.  Thus  it  has -become 
difficult  for  the  best  judges  to  point  out  any  very  marked 
difference  betwixt  the  style  of  Marie  and  some  parts  of 
Wace's  translation,  though  a  century  odcurs  betwixt  (he 
date  of  their  poems;  consequently,  the'author  of  our  Frag- 
meiits  may  have  only  written  a  rude  and  tfbimplroved,  in- 
stead of  an  obsolete  dialeet.  Chaucer  seems  to  allude  to 
the  difference  of  thie  proper  French  and  the  Anglo-Norman, 
when  he  tells  us  of  bis  prioresse  (a  lady  of  rank)— 

*'  And  Prenche  she  spake  full  flsyre  and  festUy, 
After  the  scolc  of  Stratfurd  atte  Bow  : 
For  French  of  Parish  was  to  hire  unknowe.*' 

The  reference  to  style  being ^husui|certain,  the  evidence 
on  the  other  side  must  be  allowed  to  countervail  it.  For, 
that  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  wrote'?  the  romance  of  Sir 
Tristrem,  a  work  of  most  extended  reputation,  is  ascer- 
tained by  Robert  de  Brunne :  That  be  flourished  in  the  13th 
century,  is  proved  by  written  tevidenife :  That  4he  tale,  ai 
told  in  the  Fragments,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  edition 
now  published,  while  they  both  differ  widely  from  every 
other  work  upon  the  same  subject.  Is  indisputable.  -^As  the 
one,  therefore,  is  affirmed  to  be  the  work  of  Thomas,  and  the 
other  refers  to  a  Thomas  who  composed  such,  a  worl^  the 
connexion  betwixt  them  is  com^etely  proved,  and  tbe  afr- 
certained  pertod  of  Thomas's  existence  may  be  safely  held 
as  a  landmark  for  fixing  the  date  of  the  fragments,  not^ 
withstanding  the  obsolete  language  in  which  they-  are 
written. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  Thomas  q|  Erceldoune  is  the 
person  referred  to  by  the  contemporary  French  authqc  1( 
will  be  difficult  to  give  any  ether  reason 'for  M^  high  au-- 
thority  which  the  minstrel  assigns  to  him,  than  his  having 
had  immediate  accesf  to  the  Celtic  traditions  concerning 
Sir  Trisirem,  with  which  the  Anglo-^Mormap  romancers 
were  unacquainted.  Tbe  author  of  jUie  Fragments  quotes 
the  authority  of  Breri,  apparently  an  Armorlcau,  to  whom 
were  known  all  the  tales  of  the  K^s  and  Earjs  of  Brit- 
tany ;  and  with  equal  t)ropriety  he  might  rcier  to  Thomas 
of  Erceldoune,  as  living  in  the  vicinity  of  what  had  been  a 
British  kingdom,  where,  perhaps,  was  still  spoken  the  Ian- 
guage  in  which  the  feats  of  Sir  Tristrem  were  first  sung. 
But  it  is  plain,  that,  had  Thomas  translated  from  the  French, 
the  Anglo-Norman  minstrel  would  have  had  no  occasion 
to  refer  to  a  translator,  when  the  original  was  in  his  own 
language,  and  within  his  immediate  reach.  What  attached 
authenticity  to  Thomas's  work  seems,  therefore,  to  have 


Me  Ingcnlons  Hr.  Ritson  was  led  to  ascribe  tbe  romance  above 
od,  conMqoently,  the  poem,  Pet  Eoy  Ifare  et  d'Tteutt  la  Btoniie^ 
len  de  Troyes,  who  lived  long  before  Thomas  of  Erceldoune.  An- 
rtcnl  Romances,  Introductory  I>ls8erlatloo,  p.  illii.  But  that  in- 
antlquary  was  led  Into  the  error,  by  Chrestleu  being  the  author 
lore  aodeot  romance  upon  the  same  suhioct  of  Perceval,  bat  dif- 


ferent from  that  mentioned  In  tbe  leit.  This  work  is  mentioned  by  Fau- 
cbel,  who  seems  neun-  to  have  seen  It,  and  U  quoted  In  Galland's  £«f«f.  aa 
totally  distinct  from  that  which  is  ascribed  to  fiaool  dc  Baauvals,  and  con- 
Kldenibly  more  ancient.  Mtm.  rfe  t'icad.  ile$  /nsmptions,  torn.  11.  ff.  (Sii, 
6S0. 
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WALTER  SCOWS 


beenibfe  pflrflV  oThis  Brill^lnnaterialB*  by  which  he  brought 
b^k  to  its  original  siippYlcjCi^  a  story*  \rj)ich  had  been  aK 
tered  and  perverted  Into  a  thousand  rorms,  'by  the  diseurs 
of  NornKpidy. 

AQt^wh<|l»inay  be  llloved  to  pat  our  doubts  at  rest,  Is 
the  evidence  or  GotfHed  von  S^rasburgh,  a  Gerraan  min- 
fttrel  of  the  13th  century,  ^)io  compiled  a  prodigiously  long 
metrlcaf  romance  on  the  suk^ect  of  Sif  Jristrem.  This 
author»..like  tht  French  diteur,  affirms,  ihat  many  of  his 
profession  told  the  celebrate  tale  of  Sir  Tristrem  imp^r- 
fectl}  and  inconie«lly;  but  that  he  hlimself  derived  his  au- 
thority Irom  "Tha(|ias  of  Britannia,  master  of  the  art  of 
romance,  who  hadi'eMthe^his^iM-y  in  British  books,  and 
knew  the4ivdS  of  aH  |he  fords  of  the  land,  and  made  them 
knowr^'to  us.'*  GoUHed  adds,  that  he  sought  Thomas's 
narrative  diligently,'  btth  in  French  and  Latin  books,  and 
at<leng(h  fertunatelf'' discovered  It.  In  another  place  he 
app^lS'to  the  iqitlority  of  Thomas  concerning  the  domi- 
nions ct  Raveline,  t^he  Roland  of  Thomas,]  which  he  says 
consisted  jof  PS9meni'e,XArmenle,)and  of  a  separate  terri- 
tory iMsld  of  Duke  Morgan,  to  whom  the  Scots  were  then 
subject.  Heinrich  von  ^ibere,  the  centinuator  of  Got- 
fried's  narrative,  also'^^quot^  the  authority  of  Thomas  of 
Britannia,  whine  work  seems  to  have  been  known  to  him 
through  the  medium  of  a  Lombard  or  Italian  translation.' 
An  account  of  these  German  romances,  which  the  Editor 
owes  to  the  friendship  qt  Mr.  Henry  Weber,  is  subjoined 
to  the  analysis  df  t^  French* fragments.  Tiie  references 
whieh  they -contain  to  the  authority  of  Thomas  of  Britannia, 
serve  to  ascertain  his^iginal  property  in  the  poem  of  Sir 
Tristrem. 

In  the  second  place,  If  Thomas  of  Erceldonne  did  not 
tfanslate  f^m  the  ^€ncb,  (ut  composed  an  original-poem, 
founded  upon  Celtic  tradition,  it  will  follow,  that  the  flrst 
classical  English  romance  was  written  in  part  of  what  is 
now  (^Ued  Scotland;  and  the  attentive  reader  will  And 
some  reason  to  believe  thai  our  language  received  tke  first 
nidknents  of  Improvement  in  the  very  corner  where  It  now 
ei^ists  in  Its- most  ddbased  sl^tc.* 

In  England,  It  Is  now  generally  admitted,  that,  after  the 
Norman  conqueit,  while  the  Saxon  language  was  aban- 
dosed  to  the  ^pwBst  of  the  people,'  and  while  the  conque- 
rors only  deigned  to  employ  their  native  French,  the  mixed 
language,  now  called  English,  only  existed  as  a  kind  of 
lingua  franca,  to  conduct  the  necessary  Intercourse  be- 
tween l^e  .tJctors'and  the  vanqulsl^ed.  It  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  that  this  dialect  had  assumed  a  shape 
fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  pict;  ^  and^ven  then.  It  is  most 
probable  tl^t  English  poetry?  If  any  such  existed,  wasaban- 
boned  to  the  peasantstand  menials,  while  all,  who  aspired 
above  th^  vulgar,  listened  to  the  lot's  of  Marie,  the  ro- 
mances ofChrestien  4$  Troyes,  Or  the  interesting  fabliaux 
•  of  the  Anglp-Norman  frouveurj.  '^he  only  persons  who 
ventured  to  use  the  native  language  of  the  country  In  lite- 
rary compositions,  were  certain  monkish  annalists,  who 
usually  think  it  necessary  to  Inform  us,  that  they  conde- 
scended to  so  degrading  a  task  out  of  pure  charity^  lowliness 
of  spirit,  and  love  to  the  "lewd  men"  who  could  not  un- 
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derstand  the  Latin  of  the  cIo|^er,  or  thfe  Anglo-Norman  of 
the  court:  Even  Vlien  thf(  language  ^was  gradually  po- 
lished, and  became  4lfTor  the  purposes  of  the  minstrels,  the 
Indolence  or  taMe  of  that  race  of  "tioets  Induced  them,  and 
those  wbo'wrote  for  their  use,  to  prefer  translating  the  An- 
glo-Norman and  French  romances,  which  had  stood  the 
test  ofyears,  to  the  more  pVecirlous  "uid  laborious  task  of 
orlglnaf  composition.  It  Is  the  •  united  opinion  of  Warton, 
Tyrwhytt.  and  Rlt^on,  that  there  exists  no  English  romance, 
prior  to  the  days  o^  Chancer,  whieb  is  dot  a  translation  of 
some  earlier  French  ^e. 

While  these  ifrcuinstances  <yerated  to  retard  tiie  im- 
provemeniVthe  English  langhage  I9  England  itsefCi  there 
Is  greal  r^son  toi>dfeve,  that  iq  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
Its  advances  were  more  rapid.  The  Saxon  kingdom  of  Ber- 
nlcia  was  not  limiteifl  by  tie  Jweed,  but  extended,  at  4east 
occasionally,  as  jkr  northward  as  th9!|^rlth  of  Perth.  The 
fertile  plains  of  Berwickshire,  and  the  Lothians,  wen  Inha- 
bited by  a  race  of  Anglo-Saxons,  whosie  language  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Belgic  tribes  whom  they  had  conquered, 
and  this  blended  speech  contained,  as.  it  were,  the  original 
materials  of  the  English  tongue.  Bey ond^ihe  Friths  of 
Forth  and  of  Tay,  was  the  priiiclpal  seat  of  the  Picts,  a 
Gothic  tribe, 4  If-'we  can  trust  the  best  anthorltlis,  who 
spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Teutonic,  diffeftnt  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  apparently  tnore  allied  to  the  Belgic.  This 
people  falling  under  the  dominioif  of  the  Sings  of  Scots,  the 
united  forces  of  thos^i  nations  waenched  from  the  Saxons, 
first,  the  province  of  ^c  ^othians;  finally,  th«t  of  Berwick- 
shire, and  even  partof  Norfhumberland  itself.  >  But.  as  the 
victors  spoke  a  language  simllAr  to  that  of  the  vanquished, 
It  Is  probable  that  no  great  alteration  took  place  in  that 
particular,  the  natives  of  the  south-eastern  border  conti- 
nuing to  use  the  Anglo-Saxon,  qualified  by  th«  PIctlsh  dia- 
lect, and  to  bear  4he  name  of  Angles.  Hence,  many  of  our 
Scottish  monarchs'  charters  are  addressed  Fidelibuf  suit 
Scottii  et  Amglia,  the  latter  being  the  inhabitants  of  Lo- 
thian and  the  Merse.  See  Macpherson's  excellent  Notes  on 
If^mfoun,' vol.  lii  p.  474,  Diplomata,  pp.  6,8,  Im^pett- 
dence.  Appendix  Sd.  The  Scots,  properly  and  restrictively, 
meant  the  Northern  Caledonians,  who  spoke  Gaelic;  but 
generally  used,  as  in  these  charters,  that  name  includes  the 
Picts,  with  whom  they  were  now  united,  and  all  InhabllaDts 
of  Scotland  north  of  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  In 
Strath  Clwyd,  and  in  the  ancient  Reged,  the  Britons  were 
gradually  blended  with  the  Scoto-Angles  of  Lothian  and 
BerwickshiiT,  and  adopted  their  language.  Here,  there- 
fore, was  a  tract  of  country  including  all  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, into  which  the  French  or  Romance  language  was 
never  so  forcibly  introduced.  The  oppression  of  the  Nor- 
man monarchs,  and  the  frequency  of  civil  wars,  drove,  H 
Is  true,  many  of  their  nobility  into  exile  in  Scotland ;  and, 
upon  other  occasions,  the  auxiliary  valour  of  these  warlike 
strangers  was  Invoked  by  our  Scottish  kings,  to  aid  their 
restoration,  or  secure  their  precarious  dominions.  Twice 
within  three  years,  namely,  In  1094  and  1097,  the*  forces 
of  the  Anglo-Normans  aided  Duncan  and  Edgarv  the  sons 
of  Malcolm,  to  expel  from  the  Scottish  throhe  the  usurped 


*  [The  words  are,- 

*t  Btigonde  ich  wre  sucben 
Id  belder  handc  barlieo 
Wetiehin  ond  Latlneii."  etc. 

And  Warton't  Editor  renden  Wetiehin  bf  Ayre/^n— books  In  any  Yernacalar 
tongue  not  German,  p.  102.  In  the  modern  usage  of  Germany,  Wat$h 
means  Italian^  f.e.  the  langnape  or  Cisalpine  Gaui,  wherever  It  does  not 
moan  tbe  Cclilc  of  oar  IF«/et.  ] 

*  [  Tbe  ooriou-i  oM  Eogll^i  Romance  of  Btof  tok  the  Bant  has  been  re- 


cently recovered,  and  Its  learned  editor,  Mr.  Madden,  appears  to  have  proved 
It  to  be  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  written  by  a  monli  of  Lincoln* 
1833 -Ed.] 

^  See  Ellis's  Sprc/mens,  vol.  1.  chap.  111. 

4  Since  the  first  publirallon  of  this  romance,  the  Gothic  descent  of  lbs 
Plctlsb  nntion  bns  been  very  ably  combated  In  the  Culcdonia  of  Mr.  Chal- 
mers. So  little  or  the  Editor's  alignment  resis  upon  this  point,  that  hcti 
rorlonately  not  railed  upon  to  discuss  a  question  or  such  ob;curlly  agaloft 
so  able  au  opponent. 
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Id  Bain.  Jit  tbe  War  pfihe  Standard,  roost  of  David's 
at-arms  are  expressly  staled  to  &ave  been  Normans ; 
he  coyarcharterSfi  as  well  as  the  names  of  o«r  peer- 
nd  baronage*  attest  the  Norman  dl^ent  of  most  ol  our 
ipal  families.  But  these  foreigners,  though  they 
{ht  with  them  talent,  ci\il  and  military,  which  re^ 
nended  them  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Scot- 
nonarchs,  and  though  they  obtained  large  possessions 
iitenslve  privilages,  were  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
rfiil  as  to  produce  a  change  in  the  language  of  the 
try,  even  among  pQrsoiis  of  their  own  eminent  rank, 
rdingly.  although  f'rench  was  doubtless  understood  at 
ourt  of  Scotland,  it  seems  never  to  have  been  adopted 
;  the  Inglis  remaining  the  ordinary,  language.  But 
succeeding  influx  of  Norman  barons,  although  they 
i  not  change  the  language  of  Scotland,  introduced  into 
'ariety  of  alien  vocabjjps,  and  gave  it  probably  the  same 
of  French  which  it  acquired  in  England  at  a  later 
d.  Thus  the  langdage,  now  called  English,  was  formed 
r  very  different  circumstances  in  England  and  Scot- 
:  and,  in  the  latter  country,  the  Teutonic,  ita  principal 
onent  part,  was  never  banished,  from  court,  or  con- 
to  tll^  use  of  the  vulgar,  as  was  unquestionably  the 
in  the  former. 

may  be  thought  that  th^..  British  spoken,  as  we  have 

by  the  tribes  of  CumbrU  and  Strath  Clwyd,  as  well 

the  proper  Scots,  ougBt  to  have  entered  Into  the  com- 

ion  of  the  new  language.    But,  although  possessing 

lies  of  its  own,  the  Celtic  has  everywhere  been  found 

tabiA  of  being  amalgamated  with  the  Gothic  dialects, 

which  it  is  radically  and  totally  distinct.    The  Scotr- 

Jugs  appear  soon  to  have  disused  it,  although,  while 

^collection  of  their  original  descent  ani^  language  con- 

d,  a  Celtic  bard,  or  sennacfaie,  was  sometimes  heard  to 

er  a  rhapsody  in  honour  of  the  royal  descent,  like  the 

I  composed  by  the  court-bard  of  Malcolm  III.    But 

eir  language  because  unintelligible,  the  respect  paid  to 

was  diminished,  and  at  lengtj^  though  still  admitted 

great  festivals,  their  Earse  genealogies  became  the 

t  raiher  of  derision  than  admiration.    Such  a  bard  is 

described  in  the  Houlat^  a  poem  written  during  the 

of  James  II..  and  containing  some  curious  traits  of 

lers.*    At  length,  by  statute,  1457,  ch.  70,  the  wan- 

g  Celtic  bards  are  ranked  with  somares,  (persons 

S  victuals  by  force,)  masterful  beggars,  and  feigned 

,  all  to  be  imprisoned,  or  banished  the  country.  Mean- 

i,  the  minstrels,  who  used  the  English  language,  and 

in  fact,  founded  many  of  their  tales  upon  the  traditions 

e  neglected  and  oppressed  bards,  were  ranked  with 

Its  and  heralds,  and  permitted  to  wear  silk  robes,  a 

limited  to  persons  who  could  spend  a  hundred  pounds 

id  rent. 

>m  this  short  statement  its  follows,  that,  while  the 
and  nobles  of  England  were  amused  by  tales  of  chi- 
,   composed  in  the  French  or  Bomattce   language. 


those  which  were  chanted  In  the  court  of  Scotland  musC 
have  been  written  originallj  In  Inglis.  The  English  did 
not  begin  to  translate'these  French  poems  till  aboul  1300, 
nor  to  comi^pse  original"  romances  in  thairtwn  language 
until  near  a  century  later.  But  Thomas  of  EreelAouoe, 
Kendal,  (whose  name  seems  to  infer  a  Cumbrian  descent,) 
Hutcheson  of  the  Awle  Royal,  and  probably^  many  other 
poets,  w^ose  names  and  works  have  iJbw  perlahed,  had  al- 
read^y  flottris^d  in  the  court  of  Scotland.  Besides  Sir 
Tristrem,  there  still  exist  at  least  two  Scottish  romances, 
which,  in  all  probability  were  composed  long  before  the 
coocl|isioi)  of  the  13ih  eentury.  These  are  entitled  Gaaoen 
and  Gologras,  and  Galoran  of  Galoioay.  This  opinion  is 
not  founded  meit^iy  upo^  their  extreme  rudeness  and  un- 
intelligibillty ;  for  thatinay  be  in  some  degree  owing  to  the 
superabundant  use  of  alliteration,  whiefc  required  many 
words  to  be  used  in  a  ren^^te  and  oblique  seiiKC,  if  indeed 
they  were  not  Invented  "  for  ti^  nonce.'*  But  the  compa- 
rative absence  of  French  words,  and  French  phra^olc(gy, 
so  fashipnable  in  Scotland  after  the  time  of  Robert  Bruca^ 
when  the  intercourse  of  the  countries  beoime  m^  intimate, 
and,  al)Ove  ail,  evident  allusions  to  the  possession  of  part  of 
Scotland  by  the  British  tribes,  seem  to  indicate  sufficiently 
thek  remote  antiquity.  Even  the  alliteration  is  a  proof  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  cdbiposed.  Chaucer  tells 
us,  that  the  composition  of  gestes,  or  romances,  and  the 
use  of  alliteimtion,  were,  in  his  time,  peculiar  attributes  of 
the  northern  poets»    His  Personne  says, 

'*  But  (rusteth  wel,  I  am  a  aoiherne  man, 
I  caonot  gnte^  rem,  ram,  ruf,  t>y  my  ieUar, 
And,  Sod  vote,  rUua  bold  I  but  Miel  better.*' 

In  these  romances  there  does  not  appear  the  least  trace 
of  a  French  original ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that,  like 
Sir  Trisirem,  they  were  compiled  by  Scottish  authors  from 
the  Celtic  traditions,  which  still  floated  among  their  coun- 
trymen. To  this  list,  we  might  perhups  be  authorized  In 
adding  the  History  of  Sir  Edgar  and  Sir  Grime ;  for,  al- 
though only  a  modernized  copy  is  now  known  to  exist,  the 
language  is  unquestldnably  Scottish,  and  the  scene  Is  laid 
in  Carrick,  In  Ayrshire. 

The  very  early  and  well-known  romance  of  Homchild 
seems  also  to  be  of  Border  origin ;  nay,  there  Is  some  room 
to  conjecture,  that  it  may  have  been  the  comppsltion  of 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune  himself.  The  French  M^.  of  the 
romance,  in  the  Museum,  begins  thus : 

'^  **  SHgQore  ol  avei  le  vers  del  parcbemio. 
Cam  le  Bern  Aaluf  cct  reniu  a  la  fln  ; 
Mcftre  Tbomaa  ne  volt  qu'll  lelt  mlt  a  declln, 
K'il  ne  diede  Qoro  le  valllaDtorpbiilla/' 

And  it  ends  with  the  following  old  couplet  :— 

**  Tbomaa  u*ea  dirrat  pins ;  In  oulem,  cbanterat, 
Tu  aiilein,  dom^ttc,  miitrer*  noitri."'  ' 

A  poet  named  Thomas,  being  thus  referred  to  as  the  au- 


e  hmoas  ebarler  of  David  1.,  addrasted  Omnibui  (ldttibu$  tuit  totiui 
mt,  Francis,  el  iiiylie^s,  et  SeoMii,  tt  Gaiwinnibiu,  attests  tbe  Tartety 
es  wbo  Inbablled  bis  domlblons. 

•'  Tkt  Uuke,  ealtet  the  Bard. 
Sa  come  Ibe  Roke,  vf  lib  a  rerde  and  a  rane-rocb, 

A  bard  oot  of  Ireland,  with  Banocbadee, 
Said,  *  Glanlow  gnk  dfnydraek  Aa/a  mytekty  doeh, 

Eeke  bir  a  rug  of  tbe  rest,  or  srbo  rail  ryve  tbee ; 
Miick  makmory  ach  mack  momilir,  mock  lock. 

Set  bir  doun,  gir  bIr  drink ;  qubat  deill  ayles  ye  ? 
0'  i>emiyiif  0'  Donnal,  0"  Doekardy  Drock, 

Tblr  ar  tbe  IrtUmd  klugls  of  tbe  Ereckrye, 
0'  MHtvtyn^  0*  CoMochar^  0'  Grsgre,  Mae  Grana, 


Tbe  Chenaeky,  tbe  Ctaraekaeh, 
The  Bea§$cken9,  tbe  Baltaek^ 
The  ffreirys,  the  Coraek, 
Scho  kennls  ibem  ilk  ane.*** 

Tbe  Bard,  for  troubling  the  company  irttb  this  dissonant  Jargon,  Is  at 
length  rolled  in  tbe  mire  by  two  burfoons.— FniKsaTOS  s  Scoitiik  Poem*, 

vol.  111. 

^  In  tbe  conclusion,  mention  is  made  of  a  certain  Gillmot,  a  son  of  tbe 
narrator,  on  whom  be  devolves  tbe  task  to  tell,  in  rhyme,  tbe  adventures 
of  Qodcremod,  son  to  Horn  and  Regmeull,  who  conquered  Alfrtche,  and 
avenged  all  bis  relations  upon  the  Pagans  :— 

*  Cum  cil  purat  mustrer  qui  la  slorle  saurat, 
loeet  lals  a  mon  fls  Gillmot,  k'il  durrat, 
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translate  the  real  and  true  history  of  sacb-or-such  a  kolgbt 
fh>ni  the  original  Latin  or  Greek,  or  from  the  ancient  Bri- 
tish or  Armorican  authorities,  which  authorities  existed  only 
in  their  own  assertion.* 

The  Tavoyrtte  tale  of  Tristrwi  was  soon  transposed,  and 
seemingly  more  than  once.  In  the  King's  library  Is  a  large 
MS.  folio,  entitled  Le  Romanx  de  Tristran,  containing  the 
adventures  of  our  hero.  In  a  long  prose  narrative.  A  work  of 
similar  labour,  and  which,  voluminous  as  it  is.  has  never  been 
concluded,  was  in  the  library  of  the  late  John»  duke  of  Roz^ 
burghe.  But  the  most  noted  of  these  prose  editions  of  Sir 
Tristrem  (if,  indeed,  the  others  be  aught  but  various  and 
enlarged  copies  of  it)  is  thus  described  by  Mont&iucon ;  **  Le 
Roman  de  Tristan  et  Iseult,  traduit  de  Latin  en  Fran-- 
pos,  par  Lucas,  chevalier^  sieur  de  chastel  de  Gast  pres 
de  Salishiri,  Anglois.  Cod.  6776.  Another  copy  of  the 
same  romance  is  mentioned,  cod.  6956 ;  and  some  books  of 
Gyron  le  Courtdis  occur,  as  translated  into  French  by  "Hue, 
seigneur  du  chateau  de  Gat."  Cod.  6796.  These  MSS.  are 
in  the  national  library  at  Paris ;  but  the  book  has  l)een 
printed ;  and  by  a  perusal  of  the  printed  copy  the  following 
remarks  have  teen  suggested. 

The  Luc,  or  Hue,  lord  of  the  castle  of  Gast,  near  Sails- 
bury,  who  translated  the  romance  of  5tr  Tristrem  from  the 
Latin  of  Rnsticien  de  Pulse,  seems  to  be  as  fabulous  as  his 
castle  of  Gast,  or  his  Latin  original.  Why  should  a  LaUn 
history  of  Sir  Tristrem  have  been  written  during  the  thir- 
teenth century  ?  Or  to  whom  was  it  calculated  to  convey 
either  amusement  or  information?  The  pretended  author, 
as  well  as  the  pretended  translator,  roust  rank  with  Robert 
de  Borron,  author  of  Lancelot  du  Lac ;  with  Desrains.  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Joseph  of  Arlmathea,  author  of  the 
St.  Great;  or,  if  the  reader  pleases,  with  the  sage  Cid 
Hamet  Benengeli,  who  recorded  the  adventures  of  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Siancfia.  The  merit  of  the  prose  Tristan, 
by  whomsoever  written,  is  very  considerable.  Every  French 
antiquary  considers  it  as  the  best,  as  well  as  about  the  roost 
ancient  specimen  of  their  prose  romance.*  The  Editor 
begs  permission  to  use  the  words  of  the  most  interesting  of 
their  number.  "  Le  roman  de  Jrtsfan,  et  celui  de  Lan^ 
eelot  du  Lac,  eurent  la  plus  grande  r<iputation  d^  leur 
naissance;  leur  touche  est  forte,  les  sentiments  en  sont  €\e- 
yis,  les  h<iros  sont  aussi  galants  qu*ils  sont  braves.  Les  h^ 
rolnes  sont  charmantes:  nous  n'osons  trop  r<ifl<^chir  sur 
leurs  aventures:  mais  leurs  foiblesscs  sont  soutenues  par 
un  si  grand  caractire  de  courage,  d'amour  et  de  Constance 
— le  bon  Rusticien  a  si  bien  I'art  de  leur  prater  des  excuses 
recevables— qu*il  faudrolt  6tre  bien  s<iv^rc,  pour  les  leur 
reprocher.  La  fiddle  Brangien.  dans  Tristan,  est  le  plus  par- 
fait  module  dcs  amies :  on  s'attcndrira  pour  elle,  en  voyant 
jusqu'aquel  point  elle  porte  rh<irolsme.  pour  servlr  la  belle 
Yseult.    Personne  ne  sera  tenl^  de  plaindre  le  Roi  Marc ; 


et  peut-£tre  m^me  quelques  lecteurt  I'lntlresieroot-llB  an 
sort  du  brave  Tristan  et  de  la  charmante  Ysenlt,  en  lisant 
rhistoire  de  leurs  amours  et  de  leurs  roalbeurs.**— £«trtitlf 
des  Romans,  t.  i.  f.  4. 

Such  being  the  roerlts  of  the  French  prose  work,  it  re- 
mains to  notice  the  particulars  in  which  it  dinars  from  the 
roetrical  romance  now  published.  Being  changed  from  a 
short  and  simple  tale  into  the  subject  of  a  large  folio,  the 
unity  and  simplicity  of  the  story  has  suffered  very  moch. 
We  often  lose  sight  both  of  Tristrem  and  Yseult,  to  assist 
at  the  exploits  of  the  Varlet  de  la  cotte  mal  taillee,  and 
other  champions,  whose  deeds  have  little  reference  to  the 
main  story.  The  author,  finding  it  dlfflcalt,  perhaps,  to 
invent  an  entire  dramatis  persona,  or  willing  to  avail  him- 
self of  prejudices  already  deeply  (JDunded  in  the  mind  of 
his  readers,  has  associated  his  champion  with  the  chivalry 
of  the  Round  Table;  so  thiif  the  history  of  King  Arthur, 
and  all  his  knights,  became  a  legitimate  accessary  to  that 
of  Tristrem.)  The  Incidents  narrated  by  Thomas  of  Ei^ 
celdoune,  with  all  the  dilation  of  which  they  have  been 
found  susceptible,  occupy  only  In  the  proportion  of  60  folios 
to  about  220  of  the  prose  volume.  The  discrepancies  be- 
twix  the  poem,  and  even  the  relative  part  of  the  prose 
narration,  are  occasionally  pointed  out  in  the  Notes.  What 
is  lost  in  simplicity  is,  however,  gained  in  art.  The  cha- 
racter of  Palamedes,  tlie  unfortuOale  and  despairing  adorer 
of  Yseult,  is  admirably  contrasted  with  that  of  Tristrem* 
his  successful  rival ;  nor  is  there  a  truer  picture  of  the  hu- 
man mind  than  in  the  struggles  betwixt  ttie  hatred  of  ri- 
valshlp,  and  the  chivalrous  dictates  of  knightly  generosity, 
which  alternately  sway  both  the  warriors.  The  character 
of  Dinadaro,  brave  and  gallant,  but  weak  in  person,  unfor- 
tunate in  his  undertakings,  but  supporting  his  mischances 
with  admirable  humour,  and  often  contriving  a  witty  and 
well-managed  retort  on  hit  persecutors,  is  imagined  with 
considerable  art.  The  friendship  of  Tristrem  and  Lance- 
lot, and  of  their  two  mistresses,  with  a  thousand  details 
which  display  great  knowledge  of  human  nature,  render 
Tristan  interesting  in  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  those  eter- 
nal combats,  to  which,  perhaps,  the  work  owed  its  original 
popularity. 

This  work  was  printed  at  Rouen  so  early  as  1489,  under 
the  title  of  Le  Roman  du  noble  et  vaillani  CKevaUer 
Tristan,  fits  du  noble  Roi  Meliadus  de  Leonnoys,  earn- 
pUi  par  Luce,  chevalieT,  seigneur  du  Chateau  de  Gast, 
one  volume  folio,  black  letter.  The  book  was  reprinted  at 
Paris,  by  Antoine  Verard,  without  date,  in  two  volumes 
folio;  and  a  subsequent  edition  was  published  in  two  parts 
by  Denys  Janot,  Paris,  1533,  also  in  black  letter. 

The  same  Denys  Janot  had  already  published  vliat  seems 
to  have  been  intended  as  a  first  part  to  the  liistory  of  Sir 
Tristrem,  being  Le  Roman  d^  Meliadus  de  Leonnogt, 


'  Tbns,  In  •  French  proie  romance  of  CAcr/«iM0ii«,  the  eiitbor  ny«« 
tbst  be  translated  ihe  work  rrcn  ihe  Latlo^  al  tbe  command  of  Baldwin, 
Count  of  BaloauU,  and  adds,  **  Malntes  gens  en  ont  out  center  ei  cbanter, 
mats  nest  ce  mensonge  non  ce  qu'lls  en  dlsent  et  cbantent  cil  conteor  ne 
dl  jogleor.  Nni  contes  tTmes  n'en  e^t  vral ;  lot  mensonge  ce  qn'lis  dlsent/* 
Wabtoh,  vol.  1.  p.  135.  4to  edit.  In  like  manner,  tbe  aulbor  of  La  vrayt 
MiMtoir*  4* rroytttaus  concludes: "J'af  alos  mcni a  fln  la  vraye  btstolrede 
Troye,  en  la  manlare  qu'elte  Tut  ironv<^  eacrlple  en  la  main  de  Saint  Pierre. 
en  Cregols  language,  et  do  Gregols  fet  raise  en  Lallu ;  et  Je  Pay  transiatee 
en  ^rauQols,  non  pas  par  rimes  nl  par  vers,  on  11  convleni,  par  flue  force, 
BalnlCB  mensonge ;  comme  font  les  meneslrels,  de  leur  laugoes  pompus, 
plalre,  malntef>  is  aux  rois  et  aux  contei.**  In  tbe  museum,  there  Is  a  French 
version  of  Torpin,  by  a  irenslator.  who  throws  the  same  opprobrious  Im- 
puuilon  apon  the  romances  In  rhyme.  **  Bt  pour  ces  que  estoire  rlmee 
semblc  mensonge,  est  ceste  mis  en  prose.** 

*  In  general,  tbey  atcrihe  to  It  an  absurd  anllqaity,  because  (bey  con- 
toand  it  with  the  metrical  tales  on  (he  same  fubject.   **  Le  romen  de  Tris- 


tan Leonls,  run  des  plus  beaux  et  des  mleox  fklls  qui  efenl  Jeraals  M 
public,  parul  en  HOO.  C'esi  le  plus  anclen  de  nos  romans  en  proae."  U 
Conai,  DieUMnaiTt,  preface,  p.  xivl.  M.  de  la  Bavalllere  also  falls  lata 
tbk  mistake,  misled  by  tbe  quotations  of  Cbretlen  de  Troyes  and  the  Klog 
of  Navarre,  wblcb  he  took  for  granted  alluded  to  tbe  prose  TrlsUn.  Trss- 
san  has  followed  his  predecessors  Into  the  same  error.  Sommm  de  CAne- 
Itrit^  lom.  i.  f.  I.    Paucbct  led  tbe  way  Into  this  blonder. 

3  In  this,  M  we  have  seen,  be  Is  supported  by  (he  Welsh  auttiorltlM.  ■■< 
oral  (radlllon  Is  always  apt  to  lose  sight  of  chronology,  and  to  assoriale  (be 
distinguished  personages  whose  memory  1(  preserves.  The  Ule  of  TheeM 
of  Erceldonne,  that  of  aaoul  de  Beauvais,  if  be  was  Indeed  the  author  of 
Mr.  Donee's  FragmenU,  and  that  of  Mademoiselle  Marie,  are  dleot  con- 
cerning the  supposed  connexion  between  Tristrem  and  Arthur.  In  the 
romance  of  GemKn  and  Oo/o^ros,  however,  Breogweia.  the  conOdei^  eC 
Ysoude,  is  mentioned  as  a  person  nell  known  (o  Queen  Goenevcr : 

*'  Qneoe  was  I  aeaiewhUe,  brlgh(crer  browet 
Then  UnU  «r  Bnmpnt^  then  bardes  eo  hoM.** 


SIR  TRISTREM. 


3il 


as  bas  been  toppoMd,  thai  the  minstrels,  vbo  repeated 
Thomas's  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  disguised  the  meaning, 
by  putting  it  into  "  ^[uaim  Inglis;  '*  but.  on  the  contrary, 
that  Kendal  and  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  did  themselves  use 
such  "  fuaint  InglU,'*  that  those  who  repeated  the  story 
were  unable  to  understand  it,  or  to  malie  it  intelligible  to 
their  hearers.  Above  all,  he  complains,  that,  by  writing 
an  intricate  and  complicated  stanza,  as  "  ryme  cowee, 
sirangere,  or  entrelac^,'"  it  was  difficult  Tor  the  diseurs  to 
recollect  the  poem ;  and  of  Sir  Trisirem,  in  particular,  he 
avers,  that  he  never  heard  a  perfect  recital,  because  of  some 
one  "  copple, "  or  stanza,  a  part  was  always  omitted. 
Hence  he  argues,  at  great  length,  that  he  himself,  writing 
not  for  the  minstrel  or  harper,  nor  to  acquire  personal  fame, 
but  solely  to  instruct  the  ignorant  in  the  history  of  their 
country,  does  well  in  chosing  a  simple  structure  of  verse, 
which  tliey  can  retain  correctly  on  their  memory,  and  a 
style  which  is»popular,  and  easily  understood.  Besides w hich 
he  hints  at  the  ridicule  he  might  draw  on  bis  poem,  should 
he  introduce  the  uncouth  names  of  his  personages  into  a 
courtly  or  refined  strain  of  verse.    They  were 


«• 


Great  names,  bat  hard  In  vtne  to  stand.** 


WUIe  he  arrogates  praise  to  himself  for  his  choice,  he  ei- 
cusee  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  and  Kendal,  for  using  a 
more  ambitious  and  ornate  kind  of  poetry.  "  They  wrote 
for  pride  [Aime]  and  for  nobles,  not  such  as  these  my 
ignorant  hearers.*'  Thus,  the  testimony  of  this  ancient 
historian,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Thomas  of  Ercel* 
doune,  establishes  at  once  the  high  reputation  of  his  work, 
and  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written. 
While  the  English  minstfels  had  hardly  ventured  on  the 
drodgery  of  translatlog  the  French  romances,  or.  If  they  did 
so,  were  only  Itotened  to  by  the  lowest  of  the  people,  our 
northern  poets  were  writing  original  ^esfs  *'  for  pride  and 
nobleye.*'  In  a  high  style  and  complicated  stanza,  which  the 
southern  harpers  marred  In  repeating,  and  which  their  pie* 
beian  audience  were  unable  to  comprehend.  In  one  word, 
the  early  romances  of  England  were  written  in  French, 
those  of  Scotland  were  written  in  English. 

If  the  Editor  has  been  successful  in  his  statement,  two 
points  have  been  established :  1st,  That  the  minstrels  of  the 
south  of  Scotland,  living  in  or  near  tbe  British  districts  of 
Beged  and  Strathclwyd,  became  the  natural  depositaries 
of  tlie  treasures  of  Celtic  tradition,  esteemed  so  precious  in 
the  middle  ages;  tdly.  That,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  whieh  the  Englisb  language  was  formed  in 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  north  of  England,  it  proba- 
bly was  more  early  fitted  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  poet  in  that 
country,  than  In  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  sister  king- 
dom, where  It  was  so  long  confined  to  the  use  of  the  popu- 
laoe.    Whoever  shall  be  tempted  to  pursue  this  curious 


SQl^ect,  will  find  that  this  system.  If  confirmed  upon  more 
minute  investigation,  may  account  for  many  anomalous  pe- 
'  culiarities  in  the  history  of  English  romance  and  minstrelsy. 
In  particular,  it  will  show  why  the  Northumbrians  culti- 
vated a  species  of  music  not  known  to  the  rest  of  England,* 
and  why  the  harpers  and  minstrels  of  the  "  I^orth  Countree" 
are  universally  celebrated,  by  our  ancient  ballads,  as  of 
unrivalled  excellence.  If  English,  or  a  mixture  of  Saxon, 
Pictish,  and  Norman,  became  early  tbe  language  of  the 
Scottish  court,  to  which  great  part  of  Northumberland  was 
subjected,  the  minstrels,  who  crowded  tbclr  camps,*  nrast 
have  used  it  in  their  songs.  Thus,  when  the  language  began 
to  gain  ground  in  England,  the  northern  minstrels,  by  whom 
It  had  already  been  long  cultivated,  were  the  best  rehearsers 
df  the  poems  already  written,  and  the  most  apt  and  ready 
composers  of  new  tales  and  songs.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
this  circumsUnce,  that  almost  all  the  ancient  English  min* 
strel  ballads'  bear  marks  of  a  northern  origin,  and  are,  in 
general,  common  to  the  Borders  of  both  kingdoms.  By 
this  system  we  may  also  account  for  the  superiority  of  the 
eariy  Scottish  over  the  eariy  English  poeU,  excepting  al- 
ways the  unrivalled  Chaucer.  And,  finally,  to  this  we  may 
ascribe  the  flow  of  romantic  and  poetical  tradition,  which 
has  distinguished  the  Borders  of  Scotland  almost  down  to 
the  present  day.  See  Pbbgt's  Beliques,  vol.  I.  p.  118. 
Complaint  of  Scotland,  p.  271.  Border  UintireUy,  pas- 
sim. 

It  is  time  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  particn- 
lar  history  of  the  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  which,  as  nar- 
rated by  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  seems  to  have  gained  such 
distinguished  celebrity.  In  France,  as  appears  from  the 
author  of  the  French  Fragments,  and  from  the  evidence  of 
Gotfried  of  Strasburgb,  it  was  In  the  mouth  of  every  min- 
strel, and  told  by  each,  according  to  bis  own  particular 
fancy  .4  But  an  often-told  tale  becomes  disgusting  and  te- 
dious ;  and  accordingly,  the  Umguor  of  5ir  Tristrem  became 
at  length  proverbial  among  the  diseurs  ot  France  and  Nor^ 
roaody  .s  In  the  meantime,  a  great  change  was  operated  on 
the  shape  of  romantic  fiction.  The  art  of  reading  had  be- 
come comparatively  general  towards  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  ;  the  monks,  also,  had  pursued  the  paths  of 
literature  opened  by  their'earlier  brethren.  To  them,  chief- 
ly, are  to  be  ascribed  the  voluminous  prose  romances,  which 
began,  about  this  period,  to  supersede  the  metrical  tales  of 
the  minstrel.  These  works  generally  set  out  with  disowning 
and  discrediting  the  sources,  I'roro  which,  in  reality,  they  drew 
their  sole  information.  As  every  romance  was  supposed  to 
be  a  real  history,  the  compilers  of  those  In  prose  would  have 
forfeited  all  credit,  had  they  announced  themselves  as  mere 
copyists  of  the  minstrels.  On  tbe  contrary,  they  usually 
state,  that,  as  the  popular  poems  upon  tbe  matter  in  ques- 
tion contain  many  '*  lesings,"  they  had  been  induced  to 


'  **  !•  borcallbM  qaoqne  nalorls  Brltadnln  partUias,  trans  OomberoiB 
ESoraclqao  ftalbns,  Anglomm  popnlt,  qui  partes  iUas  Inbabltaot,  stmol 
caneado  sympbootaea  atantar  harmonia ;  blnls  lain«n  solammodo  tono- 
ram  differcnllts,  et  Toeam  modalando  f arletalf bus,  ona  Inlerlas,  submar- 
oraraole,  altera  vero  sopenie,  demulcenle  parlter  et  deiectanle.  Nee  arte 
taai(iB,acd  nan  iengoro,  e<.<|vasl  In  naturam  mora  diutlna  jam  eonrerao, 
bsK  vel  Ula  stbt  gens  banc  spedattiatem  comparavlt.  Qui  adeo  apnd 
afFamqiie  InTtlnlt,  et  alias  jam  radices  posult,  nt  olbll  bic  stmpllrlier,  sed 
anltlpflclter,  ut  apod  priores,  Tel  saltern  dupllcfter«  nt  apud  seqoenles, 
mcBlte  profnrt  consueverlt :  pnerls  etlam,  qood  magis  admfrandnm,  et 
lire  lalbtttlbas  ( cam  prfmmn  a  flettbas  In  cantnm  erampnnl  |  eandem 
BodQlatloaeBi  obaervannbos.** .  Giiald.  CtMaaiN.  Cambria  DeterfpUo^ 
cap.  zMt.  Tbo  autbor  adds,  tbat.  because  tbe  custom  of  ftinging  In  parts  was 
peralar  !•  tbe  oortbern  Englisb,  be  snppoees  It  to  be  derived  from  tbe 
Denes  or  Scandinavians.  Bat  It  Is  easily  acconnled  for.  If  tbe  Border  coon- 
Ues  were  in  fact  tbe  eradle  of  Eogliab  minalreler. 

'  Vida  AiM»  dg  Be/Id  Slaadai«,  ap.  s.  icrl».  pp.  S4I,  S48. 


3  Tbat  of  J9k%  Dwff  { BItaon's  AnHtni  Soiif t)  Is  perbaps  a  eoUtary  a- 
cepdon  10  tbe  general  role.  MwUn  Swart  an-d  S/s  JTea,  If  It  ooold  be  re- 
covered, migbt  be  anotber.  Host  of  tbe  ballads  of  Mokin  M«od  are  vcrr 
modern.  Tbe  more  ancient,  as  the  £y(«//  Sesle,  seem  to  be  writlea  north 
or  tbe  Dumber. 

4  Tbere  la  a  report,  but  bIgbiT  Improbable,  tbat  a  metrical  eopy  of  the 
Prencb  Trittttm  was  printed  at  Parts,  wltbonl  a  date.  Very  few  French 
rbymlng  romances  bave  come  under  Ibe  press ;  and  tbe  copies  of  all,  bat 
I'  Soman  tfe  la  Uoh^  are  of  tbe  last  degree  of  rarity.  AlsMflaMen  pvafUetd 
le  liffon't  Melricat  fiemoiites,  p.  1111. 

s  See  tbe  Fabltam  of  Sir  Main  and  Dami  iafciue,  where  tbe  foUowlnff 
noes  occur : 

"  Anleuse,  fiBt»ll,  bel  soer. 
To  es  el  paradls  Bertran 
Or  pues  tu  chanter  de  Tristan 
Oo  de  plus  Mmgoe,  ae  to 
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racterifltlcs  of  ihe  original  composition  of  Thomas  roust 
still  be  visible,  <«r  the  romance  which  we  read  is  none  of 
his.  Accordingly,  the  construction  of  the  poem,  now  given 
to  the  public,  bears  a  very  peculiar  character.  The  words 
are  chiefly  those  or  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the  turn  of 
phrase  is,  either  from  antiquity  or  the  affectation  of  the  time 
when  it  was  originally  written,  close,  nervous*  and  concise 
even  to  obscurity.  In  every  composition  of  the  later  age, 
but  more  especially  in  the  popular  romances,  a  tedious 
circumlocutory  style  is  perhaps  the  most  general  feature. 
Circumstantial  to  a  degree  of  eitreme  minuteness,  and  dif- 
fuse beyond  the  limits  of  patience,  the  minstrels  never  touch 
upon  an  incident  without  introducing  a  prolix  description.! 
This  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of 
romantic  fictions.  It  was  impossible  for  the  imagination  of 
the  minstrels  to  introduce  the  variety  demanded  by  their 
audience,  by  the  invention  of  new  facts,  for  every  story 
turned  on  the  same  feats  of  chivalry;  and  the  discomfiture 
of  a  gigantic  champion,  a  lion,  or  dragon,  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  his  mistress's  love,  continued  to  be  the  ever-recurring 
subject  of  romance,  from  the  days  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer 
till  the  metrical  tales  of  chivalry  altogether  lost  ground. 
The  later  minstrels,  therefore,  prolonged  and  varied  the 
description  of  events,  which  were  no  longer  new  in  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  no  small  token  of  the  antiquity  and  origi- 
nality of  the  present  work,  that  the  author  seems  to  rely 
upon  the  simple  and  short  narration  of  incidents,  after- 
wards so  hackneyed,  as  sufficient  in  his  time  to  secure  the 
attention  of  the  hearers.  We  have  only  to  compare  this 
mode  of  narration  with  the  circuitous  and  diffuse  flou- 
rishes of  the  Anglo-Norman  Rimear.  to  decide  the  question 
already  agitated*  which  of  these  poems  was  the  model  of 
the  other. 

It  Is  not  alone  in  the  brevity  of  the  narrative,  but  also  in 
the  occasional  obscurity  of  the  construction,  that  the  style 
of  an  age.  much  older  than  that  of  Barbour,  may  be  ea^y 
reoognised.  There  isan  elliptical  mode  of  narration  adopted, 
which  rather  hints  at,  than  details  the  story,  and  which,  to 
make  my  meaning  plain  by  a  modern  comparison,  is  the 
Gibbonism  of  romance.  Whoever  attempts  to  make  a 
prose  version  of  this  poem  will  find,  that  it  Is  possible  to 
paraphrase,  but  not  literally  to  translate  it.  In  this  pecu- 
liar structure  of  style  consisted,  we  may  suppose,  the  guaint 
Inglis,  complained  of  by  Robert  de  Brunne,  which  nobles 
and  gentry  alone  could  comprehend,  and  which  had  that 
annalist  adopted,  the  poor  and  ignorant,  whom  in  charity 
he  laboured  to  instruct,  could  not  have  comprehended  his 
history. 

To  answer  the  description  of  Robert  de  Brunne  In  every 
respect,  it  Is  farther  necessary,  that  the  romance  of  5tr 
Tristrem  should  be  written  in  a  strange  and  peculiar  stanza. 
Accordingly,  a  stanza  so  complicated,  and  requiring  so 
many  rhymes,  as  that  of  the  following  poem,  is  perhaps 
nowhere  employed  in  a  long  narrative ;  at  least  it  has  not 
been  the  fortune  of  the  Editor  to  meet  a  romance,  written 
In  any  which  nearly  approaches  it  In  difficulty.  The  com- 
mon romances  are  either  in  short  rhyming  couplets,  or  In 
verses  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Chaucer  in  Sir  Thopoi, 


both  stanzas  of  a  simple  structure.  But  In  Sir  Tristrem 
the  1st,  3d.  5th,  and  7  th  lines  of  each  stanza  most  rhyme 
together ;  as  must  the  ad,  4th,  6th,  8th,  and  lOtk ;  and  fi- 
nally, the  9th  and  11th  must  also  correspond  in  sound.  It 
may  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  this  be  the  Wma 
eowee  or  $trangere,  or  ba*ton,  or  entrelaeS,  mentioned  by 
Robert  de  Brunne ;  but  every  dabbler  in  verses  will  agree, 
that  the  formation  of  the  stanza  is  very  intricate,  and  such  as 
could  only  be  undertaken  by  one  who  held  himself  master  of 
the  language,  and  who  wrote  for  persons  of  rank,  capable  of 
understanding  the  merits  of  the  complicated  mle^  to  which 
he  had  subjected  himself.  In  truth,  the  present  copy  bears 
a  closer  resemblance  to  those  which  Robert  de  Bmooe 
heard  recited,  than  could  have  been  desired  by  the  Editor 
For,  as  the  historian  says,  he  never  heard  it  repeated  bat 
what  of  some  eopple  (t.  e.  stanza)  part  was  omitted;  so 
there  are  at  least  two  instances  of  breaches  in  the  following 
poem,  flowing,  in  all  probability,  from  the  same  cause.'  To 
conclude,  the  rules  which  the  poet  has  prejcribed  to  hini- 
sclf  are  observed  with  strict  accuracy,  and  his  rhymes, 
though  multiplied  and  complicated,  correspond  with  rigid 
exactness. 3  Since,  therefore,  this  more  modern  edition  of 
Trisirem  agrees  in  diction  and  structure*  to  the  detailed 
description  of  Robert  de  Brunne,  we  may  safelyadmlt,  that, 
though  the  language  may  have  been  softened  Into  that  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  general  texture  and  form  of  the 
poem  still  closely  resemble  that  of  Thomas  of  Eroeldonna. 
It  is  proper  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  mode  in  which 
the  Editor  has  executed  his  task.  The  action  of  the  poem 
seemed  naturally  to  point  out  the  division  Into  three  F)/ttet, 
or  Cantos,  which  has  now  been  adopted.  To  each  Is  pre- 
fixed a  very  full  argument,  referrhig  to  the  stanzas  which  It 
abridges,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  running  paraphrase  to 
the  poetry.  The  modern  th  has  been  substituted  uniformly 
for  the  Saxon  character,  which  expresses  that  sound;  in  like 
manner,  the  x  has  usually  been  discarded  for  the  modem 
y.  or  gh ;  as  retaining  these  ancient  characters  only  throws 
unnecessary  embarrassment  in  the  way  of  the  modem  rea- 
der, y,  when  used  for  the  pronoun  J,  is  printed  with  a 
capital,  to  disdnguish  it  from  y,  the  usual  cormptloB  of  g^ 
the  Saxon  preposition.  In  one  respect  ihe  Editor  Is  still 
uncertain  whether  he  has  followed  his  author.  All  per- 
sons, conversant  with  ancient  MSS.,  know  the  difficulty  In 
distinguishing  betwixt  ti.and  n.  In  the  present  case,  the 
name  of  the  heroine  seems  positively  to  be  written  Ysondi, 
and  is  accordingly  so  printed  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  every  am* 
logy  goes  to  prove,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  written  and 
printed  Ysoude,  In  order  to  correspond  with  the  Y$$ilt  of 
the  Welsh,  the  Ysoli  of  Mr.  Deuce's  Fragmenls,  ihe  imldt 
of  Gower.  the  Fsou  of  the  Fabliaux,  the  Ysemlt  of  the 
French  folio,  and,  finally,  the  Isoita  of  the  Italian,  In  the 
Temple  of  Gla$,  alone,  we  find  Ysonde,  If  the  Editor  shell 
he  fowid  in  an  error  In  this  respect,  his  eye  has  misled  hii 
better  judgment.  The  late  Mr.  Ritson.  however,  authori- 
zed the  present  reading  by  precept  and  ezample.4  Exeep^ 
ing  the  above  particulars,  and  a  very  few  errors  of  ihe  peD» 
or  press,  it  is  hoped  this  edition  of  Sir  Tristrem  will  he 
found  sufficiently  accurate. 


*  Even  Chancer  nas  Infeclcd  by  the  fault  of  his  age,  and,  with  all  his 
unrlralled  ca(»8cUf  of  toochlng  the  re^l  polot  or  description,  he  does  not 
■Iwafs  content  hlmseir  with  stopping  when  be  has  attained  It.  U  has  been 
long  since  remarked,  that  when  he  gets  Into  a  wood,  he  usually  bewilders 
both  himself  and  M%  reader.  But  such  a  work  as  Sir  Cuy,  or  The  Squirt 
of  Low  Degre*,  will  best  illustrate  the  diffuse  si)  to  which  characterises  the 
later  metrical  romances. 

*  See  fytte  I.  si.  SO ;  fj tte  ill.  st.  I,  each  of  wblcli  alamM  waola  two  Unea. 
tboogb  there  la  no  htMut  In  the  MS. 

-*  It  is  irwth  while  to  reinark.  tbat  a  complicated  slructore  of  ttMsa  and 


rhyme  continued  to  be  a  characteristic  of  ihe  Scottlsb  psetry  fi-ooi  tbif 
remote  period  downward.  The  reader  may  see  specimens  In  King  James 
Vl.'s  RewUt  mid  Cantelti  of  SeotUt  Potiig.  Eteo  In  oar  day,  Ibe  Hard  «f 
Ayrshire  has  injured  some  of  his  most  baaotlfiil  productions  by  nsiof  lbs 
Jingling  stania  of  the  Cherry  and  the  Sloe.  The  additional  abort  vena 
thrown  in  towards  the  end  of  each  staota,  which  occurs  In  Ckritt  Kirk  m 
the  Green,  Pefr/es  fo  the  P/ay.  etc.,  aoema  borrowed  tnm  tbe  ttanaa  of  Sir 
Tr/slrem, 
«  in  prialUig  Um  word  ReoiftUd.  In  pre(ctMC«l«  ainlnUd. 


SV^  TRISTREIL 


The  conelofloii,  neceMary  to  complete  the  roinuioe*  hai 
been  attempted  by  the  Editor,  In  the  same  stanza  and  dic- 
tion with  the  original.  The  Notes  contain  illustrations  of 
the  text,  from  the  romances  and  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  particular  notices  of  the  correspondence,  or  discre- 
pancy, occarring  betwixt  Thomas's  narration,  and  sabse* 
quent  worlcs  on  the  same  theme.  The  reader  will  also  find 
some  miacellaneoas  observations,  naturally  introduced  by 
the  subject,  though  not  immediately  connected  with  it.  Of 
the  Glossary,  little  need  be  said.  The  labours  of  Macpber- 
son  '  and  Sibbald  have  greatly  removed  the  difficulties  of 
such  a  compilation.  The  Editor  has  seldom  attempted  to 
trace  any  word  to  its  root,  convinced  that  what  we  suppose 
a  radical,  may  be  only  a  synonymous  phrase,  in  a  cognate 
dialect,  lK>th  referring  to  some  common  original.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  Is  therefore  given  as  they  occur  in  ilie 
poem,  without  any  pretence  to  compiling  a  dictionary.* 

It  only  remaios  to  acknowledge  the  iiindiiMS,  and  liberality 
of  those  friends,  by  whose  assistance  the  Editor  has  been 
enabled  to  complete  his  undertai&ing.  The  library  of  the 
late  John,  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  containing  an  invaluable 
collection  of  books  of  chivalry,  was  open  to  the  Editor  at  all 
times,  wliile  a  short  stay  in  London  permitted  him  to  con-- 
•ult  its  treasures.  The  modest  and  retired  disppsition  of  the 
noliie  proprietor  exacted  a  promise  that  this  benefit  should 
not  be  publicly  acknowledged, — a  promise  no  longer  bind- 
ing, when,  alas !  the  just  debt  of  gratitude  can  neither  be 
construed  into  flattery,  nor  give  pain  to  him  to  whose  me- 
mory it  is  rendered.  To  Francis  Douce,  Esq.'  the  Editor 
owes  the  communication  of  those  invaluable  Fragments, 
without  which  it  would  liave  Iwen  impossible  to  illustrate 
the  text.  Mr.  Heber,4  whose  extensive  and  well-selected 
collection  is  dedicated  to  the  general  service  of  literature, 
as  well  as  to  Individual  enjoyment,  has,  with  his  usual  It- 
beralMy,  Indulged  the  Editor  with  the  use  of  the  rare  Freneh 
prose  folios  of  Tristan  and  Meliadus;  without  which  he 
could  not  have  satisfactorily  proceeded  In  his  labours.  Of 
Mr.  Ellis's  s  kindness  It  Is  better  to  say  nothing  than  too 
little ;  the  reader  may  judge,  from  the  beautiful  Abstract  of 
the  French  Metrical  Fragments  of  the  Lay  of  Marie,  com- 
municated by  that  gentleman,  a  part  (and  it  is  but  a  small 
part)  of  the  Editor's  obligation.  To  Mr.  Owen,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  Editor  owes  much  Information  respecting 
the  Welsh  traditions  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Tristrem.  To 
those  friends  mentioned  in  former  editions,  I  have  now  to  add 
tlie  name  of  Mr.  Henry  Weber,  whose  extensive  acquain- 
tance with  ancient  poetry  has  been  displayed  in  his  late  ex- 
cellent edition  of  Metrical  Romances.  To  his  kindness  1 
owe  some  valuable  notes,  besides  the  Account  of  the  German 
Romances  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Trislrem.  for  which  1  have 
already  expressed  my  gratitude.  It  remains  to  mention 
Dr.  John  Leyden,  a  name  which  will  not  be  soon  forgotten 
In  Soottlsb  literature,  although  Its  owner  has  been  called  to 
a  far  distant  field  of  labour.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
work,  he  gave  his  active  and  assiduous  assistance ;  and  had 
he  remained  in  Britain  till  circumstances  enabled  the 
Editor  to  resume  his  task  after  a  long  discontinuance,  it 
would  have  been  now  oCtered  with  more  confidence  to  the 


public.^  Such  as  it  is;  the  labour  which  It  has  cost  has  been 
dictated  by  no  other  motive,  than  the  laudable,  If  in<;ffectual 
wish,  of  contributing  to  the  history  of  early  English  litera- 
ture. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  INTRODUCTION. 


Wo.  I. 
CHARTER 

cBAirrai  IT 

c 

THE  SON  AND  HEIR  OF  THOMAS  OF  ERCELDOUN. 

TO 

TBB  COTTTBUT  of  80LTHA. 

Pnm  Ikt  Chartmlant  «/  tk€  Trinity  Honat  ofaoitra^  livotsiff*  U*r«nr« 

W.  i.  i«. 


ERSYLTON. 


Omnlbas  has  literas  vinrit  vel  audilaris  Tbomak  da  BreildoQD 
filiiu  et  heres  Tiroms  aymonr  de  BrcildouD  talotem  in  Domino. 
NOverilis  me  per  fhstem  et^aculum  in  pleno  jndlcto  resignaue 
ac  per  presents  qitfetrm  damage  pro  me  et  heredlbos  mds  Ma- 
gidtro  donius  Sancts  Triuitalis  de  Soltre  et  Frairibus  ejusdem  do- 
mua  totam  terrain  meam  com  omnibus  pertinenlibiis  suis  quam 
in  lenemenio  de  Crdldoun  bereditarie  tenni  rennnciando  de  loto 
pro  me  et  licredibus  roeis  omni  jure  et  clameo  quae  ego  seu  ante- 
ceaaores  mei  In  eadetn  terra  alioqoe  tempore  de  perpetno  fiibuh 
mns  aive  de  fuiuro  habere  poasumus.  In  cujiia  rel  teslimonio 
preaeniibiM  Wa  aigillom  meam  apposni  data  apud  Ercildoua  die 
Mania  proximo  poal  festuni  Saocrorom  Apoatolorum  Symonis  et 
Jnda  Anno  Domini  Mtilethno  oc*  lionageaimo  Nono. 


In  addition  to  what  haa  been  said  concerning  Thomas's  resi- 
dence at  Earlstoun,  it  may  be  noltced,  tliat  there  is  a  stone  in 
the  wail  of  the  chorch  of  that  village,  bearing  this  inscription  s— 

'*  Aald  Rym«r*s  rac« 
Liei  In  tbU  plies." 

Aceonding  to  tradition,  this  stone  was  transferred  fapra  tlie  old 

chureh.  whrth  s^I  aomt  yards  distant  from  the  more  modem 
edifice.  In  17S9,  thh  ancient  ioscriptloD  was  def^cM  by  an  idle 
boor,  in  a  dranlicn  fh>lic.  The  present  clergyman,  wllh  great 
propriety » compelled  him  to  replace  it  at  his  own  expense,  in  the 
same  words  as  fordicrly.  The  new  inscription  Is,  of  course,  In 
modern  characters ;  those  which  were  defaced  are  said  to  hire 
been  very  ancient.  The  spelling,  also,  is  probably  moileniiaed. 
A  right  oisepnltiife  is  still  elalmed  there  by  persona  named  Lbav* 
■ONT ;  which  saema  to  confirm  the  popular  tradtlioot  that  tho 
Rhymer  did  either  himself  bear  that  name,  or  lliat  it  was  adopted 
by  aome  of  his  descendants. 


^  TiM  editor  of  Wlntoua'i  CkronMe^  execated  in  a  styls  of  unequallsd 
accnracy  and  elegance. 

*  Ttac  Important  national  taik  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  language  la 
Is  orach  better  liandi.  Dr.  lohn  lamtoaon  of  Etflnburgh  haa  l>een  long 
taUtag  la  that  Mtaeatt  intf  Ishortotta  ondertaaing ;  and  aartly  H  Is  only  ne- 
caaaary  to  aay  tbat  such  a  worh  la  In  agitation,  to  aecnre  tbe  patronage  of 
tHKj  MMqwTf  ond  pbllologlai.— Jl«r/y  JM/Mon.^Tbls  work  baa  now 
been  pobllsbed,  and  baa  fully  reallied  tbe  espectatlooa  generally  enter- 
tained from  Dr.  JantasMi'a  taaralof  ma4  Inaaatry.' 


3  [  Author  of  niaiatraUoaa  of  Sbakapaaro.  etc.— E».l 

4  [  Rlobar  Usher*  Esq.,  long  H.  P.  forthe  QniveraUf  of  Oafsrd.— B»^ 

s  I  George  Ellis,  Esq.,  author  of  the  Speclmena  of  Ancient  English  Ro^ 
mance.  etc.  etc.- Ed.] 

^  So  stands  the  panaao  la  tbe  earner  edttlooi  Vshtpplly  H  fa  now 
neceaaary  to  add,  that  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Weher,  and  Dr.  Leydeo,  are  no 
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WALTER  SCOTTS  POETipAL  WORKS. 


No.  U. 


ENGLYNION, 

A  vu  rwDg  TrysUn  yab 
Tallwz  a  Gwalzinai  rah 
Gwjrar,  gwedi  bod  Tryt- 
tan  dair  biynez  ailan  o 
lyz  Arthur  ar  soriaot,  a 
gym  o  Arthur  S8  oc  ei 
vilwyr  i  geUiaw  ei  zal,  ac 
el  zwya  at  Arthur ;  ac  e 
vroricez  Trystao  trwynt 
i  lawr  bob  un  yn  ol  ei 
gilyz,  ac  ni  zaeth  er  neb 
ond  er  Gwalzmal  y  Ta- 
vawd  Aur. 

GwuUmai. 

Prwyctyl  vys  ton  anlanawl 
PtQ  fa  y  mor  yn  ei  laoawJ : 
fwy  iryt  vltifr  anveldrawl? 

Tffttan, 

Prwyatyl  vyi  ton  a  Ibaraa : 
Cyd  boot  brwyaiyl  eo  gwaban, 
Yn  nyi  trtn  ml  yw  TryMan. 

GwalxnuU, 

Tryitan  barabyl  dlrai, 
Tn  nyi  irin  iild  ynigiUal, 
Cydymalth  yt  oetffiwaliiDal. 

rrf«ta». 

Ml  i  waawner  Gwahaal  yn 

nyi, 
O  bal  wallb  coiwyi  yn  rbyi, 
Hu  givnal  y  brand  er  al  gilyi. 


VERSES, 


Gipalxmai. 

Trystao  gynoeifale  cglnr, 
Byiellt  baladyr  o  ytb  lavur, 
111  yw  Swalimal  nal  Arlbar. 

TqftUm. 

Tno  gynt,  Gwaltmal  noe  ym- 

drio, 
O  bal  aroal  U  ortbrtn. 
Ml  k  wnawn  waed  byd  lealln. 

Gwatzmat. 

Tryttan,  ohonot  It  y  pwyllwn  : 
On!  ym  gomeni  yr  anwrn, 
Minnaa  4  wnawn  gorea  ag 
ollwn. 

Trg$Um. 

Mi  al  goTyiTer  a  wen, 
Ae  oU  govyoaf  ar  graaen. 
Pwy  y  milwyr  svi  o*m  blaen  ? 

GwaixnuU. 

Trystan  gynnestaa  hynod, 
Nidydynti'thadnabod: 
Teulu  Arthur  ly  yn  dyvod. 

Tryalan, 

Arthur  nl  ymogelar, 
Ifaw  caot  cad  ai  tyngedat : 
O'm  Ucair  mlnnao  A  laiar. 

GWMiXOMi, 

Tryalan  gyvalll  rblaocs. 

Cyn  myned  yn  ngwatlh  gorwei* 

Goren  dim  yw  tangnerat.* 

Trjftum, 

O  cat  vy  ngbla arty  nghlon, 

A*m  Haw  leau  Vm  dlfyn, 

Al  gwaelb  vlonao  nog  ondyn  t 

Gwalzmai. 
Tryf  tan  gyooeiTau  aghlr, 


Wliich  passed  between  Trystao,  ton 
of  Tallwz.  and  Gwalzmal,  son  of 
Gwyaz,  alter  Trystan  had  been  three 
yean  out  of  the  ooorl  of  Arthur 
under  displeasure,  and  the  tending 
of  Arthur  S8  of  his  warriors  to  at- 
tempt to  lay  hold  of  him.  and  bring 
him  to  Arthur;  and  Trystan  threw 
them  all  to  the  ground,  one  after 
the  other ;  ^nd  he  came  not  for  any- 
iKMly.  but  for  the  salie  of  Gwalzmal, 
tlie  Golden -Tongued. 

GwaUmai. 

Tomollaoas  Is  the  ware  oatorally 

When  the  ioa  b  Uf  ba«e : 

Who  art  ibott,  warrior  locomprelMniibter 

TVyffan. 

Tamolluoua  be  a  wave  and  a  thunder  storm; 
While  they  be  tomoltnous  in  their  coarse, 
In  the  day  of  conflict  I  am  Trystan. 

Owalzmai. 

Tryvtan,  of  ravlUess  conversation. 

In  the  day  of  conflict  that  woold  not  so- 

clode  hlOMelf, 
A  companion  of  thino  was  GwabmaL 

TTfttan. 

I  would  perform,  for  ihesakeorGwahmat, 

In  a  day  of  action, 
Should  there  be  the  work  of  reddening  pre- 

aently  going  on. 
What  wouM  not  be  done  liy  •  brotlier  for 

his  reliow  > 

Gwatzmat. 

Tryitan,  of  conspicuous  talents, 

or  aptly-shUering  ahafl  from  thy  toll, 

1  am  Gwalsmal,  the  nephtw  of  Arthur. 

TrpHan, 

There  formeriy,  Gwalsmal,  If  eagngid  In 

combat. 
If  thou  wert  under  eicess  of  toll, 
1  would  cause  blood  to  the  knees. 

Gwatzmat. 

Trystan  Arom  thee  I  woold  haTeconfldeoce : 
UoleM  I  ihottM  be  reftised  by  my  wrtst, 
I  olso  would  act  as  1  could. 

rrysten. 

I  do  aik,  for  the  sake  of  Intelligence, 
And  I  will  not  aik  on  the  place  of  gore. 
Who  tbo  warriors  tliat  are  before  me? 

Gwatzmat 

Trystan,  of  remarkable  talents, 
Ihey  be  not  to  recognise  thee ; 
The  family  of  Arthur  be  tbey  who  come. 

Trgitan. 

Arlbnr  I  will  not  avoid, 

Klne  hundred  iMttles  him  I  will  pledge : 

If  I  alitll  be  slain,  I  loo  will  alay. 

Gwatzmat. 

Trystan,  the  friend  of  damsels. 
Before  going  to  the  period  of  rest* 
Be»l  of  all  is  paclQcaiion. 

Trytfan. 

If  I  shall  have  my  sword  on  my  thigh. 
And  my  right  hand  to  defend  me. 
Worse  be  1  tlien  than  any  person  f 

Gwatxma/. 
Trystan,  of  o»nq»icaoas  talents. 


Cyn  eynoaws  lllews  IlsTar,    . 
Na  wrthod  yn  gAr  Arthur. 

Tryslafi. 

Gwalsmal,  ohonot  U  y  pwyl« 

lav, 
Ac  o'm  pen  y  IlavuriaT , 
Tal  ym  carer  y  carav. 

Gwaltmai, 

Trystan  gynnesrau  blaengar, 
Gorwlysld  cawod  can  dAr : 
Dyred  I  ymwelod  a'th  gir. 

Trftlan. 

Gwaltmal  atteblon  gwrthgryt, 
Gorwlysld  cawod  can  rhys : 
Minnaa  sr  I'r  He  mynys. 

Ae  fna  deelA  Trfttaa  yyda 
Gvn/iiMi  ol  irlAor. 


Befisre  the  toretasle  of  many  •  loll. 
Do  not  refbse,  as  a  Mend,  Arthur. 

TryatOM. 

Gwalsmal,  from  thee  1  will  owe  discretion. 
And  from  my  head  (  L  e.  w/tA  rtfiecUva  ]  I 

will  act : 
As  1  shaU  be  loved,  I  will  love. 

Gwatxwmt. 

Trystan,  of  telcnls  to  be  forenKMl, 

Be  drenched  by  sliowcr  a  haodrcd  otks ; 

Come  to  an  Interview  with  thy  friend. 

rrysfoJi. 

Gwalsmal,  with  answers  resisting  torto- 

lenoe, 
Bedrendwd  by  sbowcr  t  bnndred  ftimms: 
I  then  will  go  where  thoa  aayosi  deslrs. 

ind  fJkea  tama  TrjfUam  atam§  artik  Gwatzr 
aoi  le  ArtAiir. 


Arthur  otlebion  cymmen, 
Gorwlysld  cawod  can  pen  : 
Dlyma  Dryitan,  bys  lawen. 

Arlhuu 

Gwalsmal  attobioo  dlval, 
Gorwtjsid  rawod  can  tai : 
Craesaw  wrth  Drystan  vy  Hal. 

Trystan  wyn  l)endevlg  lln, 
CAr  dy  gentdyl,  cred  A  vu, 
A  mlnnao  yn  bentenlo. 

Tryvlan  bendevlg  cadao. 
Cymmer  gyslal  a'r  gorau, 
Ac  yn  gywir  gad  vinnau. 

Trystan  bendevlg  mawr  call, 
CAr  dy  genedyl  nrth  swg  gwalk 
NId  ocra  rwng  cAr  a'r  Hall. 


Trystan* 
Arlhor,  ohonot  y  pwyllav, 
Ac  rth  ben  y  eyversav ; 
Ac  h  vynys  mi  al  gwnav. 


Artbor,  of  answers  dtgolfled. 

Be  drenched  bf  shower  a  hundred  heads : 

Behold  Trystan  I  be  iboa  glad. 

ArfAvr. 

Gwalsmal,  of  answers  without  flialt. 
Be  drenched  by  shower  a  hundred 
Welcome  to  Trystan,  my  nephew  i 

Trystan,  fair  leeder  of  e  lioel. 
Love  thy  nation,  rely  on  what  bns 
And  be  1  also  the  head  of  the  trtbo. 

Trysuo,  the  leader  of  battles. 
Take  thou  equal  with  the  best. 
And  In  right  let  me  also  tie. 

Trystsn,  the  leader  great  and  wist. 
Love  thy  nation,  barm  will  not  take  heM 

of  thee : 
Work  no  coolness  between  one  friend  sad 

another. 

TrysCon. 

Arthur,  flrom  thee  I  will  be  persuaded. 
And  to  thy  head  (1.  e.  dJynlly )  I  make  s 

salutation ; 
And  what  thou  commandcst  I  will  ciecols. 


No.   III. 


TRANSLATION 

or  TIB 

LAI  DEE  CHEVREFOIL, 


tT 


MADBUOISBLLB  MARIS. 

I  am  much  pleated  with  the  Lay  which  It  called  Chenefoff. 
Let  me  relate  to  you  truly  on  what  occasion  it  was  made,  and 
by  whom.  Many  persons  haye  narrated  Ibe  story  to  me;  and  1 
have  alto  foand  it  in  writing,  In  the  work  which  treaU  of  TrItlraB, 
and  of  the  Queen ;  and  of  their  love,  which  waa  to  constant,  fhNA 
which  Ihey  tuffered  a  Ihootand  aorrowt;  and  then  both  expfarei 
on  the  tame  day.i 

King  Marke  bad  been  much  offended  with  hit  nephew  Trittran; 
and  had  banished  him  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Queen. 
The  knight  (etired  into  his  own  country,  into  South  Wales,  where 
hewatborn;  apent  there  a  whole  year  of  affliction ;  and,  being 
ttill  forbidden  to  return,  became  carelest  of  life.  Do  not  wonder 
at  tbit ;  for  a  true  lover,  when  his  wishes  are  crossed  by  insuper- 
able obstacle*,  can  set  no  twundt  to  hit  grief.  Tritlran,  there- 
fore, thus  driven  to  despair,  left  his  home :  passed  into  Cornwall, 
the  abode  of  the  Queen ;  and  concealed  himself  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  forest ;  from  whence  be  issued  only  at  the  close  of  ibe 
day,  at  which  time  he  look  up  his  lodgings  anum/^  the  peaaanH 
and  the  poorest  of  mankiud.    After  frequent  qnettiona  to  tbcte 


'  Marie,  wbo  drew  all  ber  materials  from  Bretagoe,  probably  reCsrs  to  some  Armorlcan  ediilon  of  the  hlstorf  of  thsteUI-Jhled  Imssu. 
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hU  hosts,  ooDcerntn^  the  public  newi  of  (he  coart,  he  at  length 
learoed  that  (be  Kiog  had  coaroked  his  barons,  and  summoned 
them  to  attend  him  at  Pentecost^  at  the  casUe  of  Tintagel.  Tris- 
tran  was  rejoiced  at  this  news ;  because  It  was  impossible  that  the 
Qneen  could  arri?e  at  the  meeting  wiihont  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tnnity  of  getting  a  sight  of  her  during  the  journey.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day,  therefore,  he  took  hit  tlation  in  that  part  of  the 
wood  through  which  the  road  passed,  cut  down  a  branch  of  corfre 
{hasel),  smoothed  it,  wrote  his  name  on  it  wilh  the  point  of  his 
knife,  together  with  other  characters,  which  the  Queen  would 
well  know  how  to  decipher.  He  perceires  her  approaching ;  he 
sees  her  examine  wilh  attention  every  object  on  her  road.  In 
former  times  they  had  recognised  each  other  by  means  of  a  similar 
dcTlces  *  and  he  trusts  that,  should  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  stick, 
she  will  suspect  it  to  belong  to  her  lover.  This  was  the  purport 
of  the  characlers  traced  on  it ;— **  That  he  had  long  been  waiting 
at  a  distance,  in  hope's  of  being  favoured  with  some  expedient 
which  might  procure  him  a  meeting,  without  which  he  could  no 
longer  exist.  It  was  with  those  two  as  with  the  chevrefoil  and  the 
eodre.  When  the  honey-suckle  has  caught  hold  of  the  coA'e,  and 
encircled  it  by  lu  embraces,  the  two  will  live  together  and 
flourish ;  but  If  any  one  resolve  to  sever  them,  the  eodre  suddenly 
dies,  and  the  honey-soekle  with  It.  Sweet  friend,  so  it  is  with 
us ;  I  cannot  live  without  you,  nor  yon  without  me." 

The  Qneen,  slowly  riding  on,  perceives  (he  stick,  and  recognises 
the  well-known  characters.  She  orders  the  knights  who  accom- 
pany her  to  stop.  She  b  tired ;  she  will  get  off  her  horse  for  a 
short  time,  and  take  some  repose.  She  calls  to  her  only  her 
maid,  her  failhfui  Brengoein ;  quits  the  road ;  plunges  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  forest ;  and  finds  him  whom  she  loved  more 
than  alh  (he  world.  Both  are  delighled  beyond  measure  at  this 
meeting,  which  gives  (hem  fuji  leisure  to  concert  their  future 
projects.  She  tells  him,  that  he  may  now  be  easily  reconciled  to 
his  oncle  t  That  the  King  has  often  regretted  his  absence,  and 
attributes  to  the  malicious  accusations  of  their  common  enemies 
the  severe  measure  of  his  banishment.  After  a  lung  convena- 
tJon,  the  Queen  tears  herself  from  him ;  and  they  separate  with 
mutual  grief.  Tristran  returned  to  South  Wales,  fkrom  whence 
he  was  soon  recalled  by  his  uncle;  bnl,  in  the  meantime,  he  had 
repeated  to  himself,  over  and  over  again,  every  word  of  his  mis- 
tress's late  conversation ;  and,  while  tall  of  the  joy  be  felt  at  hav- 
ing seen  her,  he  composed  (l>eing  a  perfect  master  of  the  harp)  a 
new  lay.  describing  hb  straUgem.  its  success,  his  delight,  and  the 
very  words  uttered  by  the  Qneen.  I  will  tell  you  the  name  of  the 
lay  t  It  is  called  Coat-leaf  In  English,  and  Chevrefoil  in  Freoch. 
1  have  now  told  you  the  whole  truth. 


Wo.  IV. 

ACCOUNT 
or 

THE  AUCHINLECK  MS. 

irfvocatet'  iMnnr^  ( W.  4. 1 . ) 

AHD 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  ITS  CONTENTS. 

This  valnable  record  of  ancient  poetry  forms  a  thick  quarto 
volume,  containing  S34  leaves,  and  44  different  pieces  of  poetry ; 
some  mere  fragments,  and  others,  works  of  great  length.  The  begin- 
ning of  each  poem  has  originally  been  adorned  with  an  illumina- 
tion; for  tiie  sake  of  which  the  first  leaf  has,  in  many  cases,  been 
torn  oat,  and,  in  others,  cut  and  mutilated.  The  US.  Is  written 
00  parchment,  in  a  distinct  and  beaolifoi  band,  which  the  most 
able  antiquaries  are  inclined  to  refer  to  the  earlier  part  of  theUth 
century.  The  pages  are  divided  Into  two  cplumns,  unless  where 
(be  verses,  being  Alexandrine,  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
qoarto.  in  two  or  three  instances  there  occurs  a  variation  of  the 
liaodwritiag;  Init  as  the  poems  regularly  follow  each  other,  there 


Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  snch  alterations  Indicate  an  earlier 
or  later  date  than  may  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  the  rest  of  tlie 
work ;  although  the  Satire  against  Simonie,  No.  44.  seems  rather 
in  an  older  hand  than  the  others,  and  may  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  role. 

The  MS.  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  in  1744, 
by  Alexander  Boswell  of  Aoclilnleck,  a  Lord  of  Session,  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Anchinleck,  and  father  to  the  late  James  Boswell, 
Esq,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Of  its  former  history  no- 
thing is  known. 

Many  circumstances  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  MS.  has  been 
written  in  an  Anglo-Norman  convent.— That  it  has  been  compiled 
in  England  there  can  t>e  little  donbt.  Every,poem»  which  has  a 
particular  local  reference,  concerns  South  Britain  alone.  Such 
are  the  satirical  verses.  No.  81,  In  the  following  catalogue  ;  the 
Liber  Regum  Anglicey  No.  40;  the  Satire  against  Simonie,  No.  44. 
On  the  other  hand,  hot  a  word  is  to  lie  found  in  the  collection  re- 
latins  particolariy  to  Scottish  afhirs. 

No.  I .  The  Legend  of  Pope  Gregory.— Six  leaves.  Imperfect 
both  at  beginning  and  end.  This  article  is  on  the  top  of  the  page 
marked  as  No.  6;  from  which  we  find  that  five  preceding  poems 
have  been  lost.  St.  Gregory's  story  is  more  horrible  than  tliat  of 
OEdipns.  He  Is  the  offspring  of  an  incestuous  connexion  lieiwixt 
a  brother  and  a  sister ;  and  is  afterwards  unwittingly  married  to 
hiB  own  mother.    The  fragment  begins,— 

**  Th'  eri  him  graunted  his  ivlll  T  wis, 
Tbat  Ibe  fenlghl  bim  bad  ytold, 
Tbe  barouns  ibat  were  of  micbe  prlls, 
Btforn  him  tbal  weren  j-cald. 
Alie  Ibe  load  tbat  ever  waa  bis, 
BUorn  blra  alle  font  and  old. 
He  made  bla  loater  cbef  and  prlls. 
Tbat  manl  klyelog  fat  bim  had  sold.'' 

No.  9.  The  King  of  Tara.— Seven  leaves,  Including  (wo  which 
have  l>een  misplaced  by  the  binder;  and  may  he  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  legend.    Imperfect,  wanting  the  end.— 

**  Berkenetb  to  me,  lK»tb  eld  and  ylng. 
For  Marie's  love,  Ibat  awete  thing. 

All  boa  a  wer  blg«a, 
BItwene  a  Irewe  Criilen  king. 
And  an  hetben  beye  lording. 

Of  Oaoes  tbe  Soadan." 

This  romance  Is  published  by  Mr.  Rltson.  ' 

« 

No.  S.  The  ffistory  of  Adam  and  A{s*Z>e«cemftinf<,— follows 
the  misplaced  leaves  of  the  King  of  Tare,  and  concludes  nnon 
the  page  where  No.  4.  begins.  The  beginning  Is  wanting.  It  is 
a  work,  according  to  tlie  poet,  of  high  antiqnity  and  authority, 
being  written  by  Seth.— 

**  Tbo  Seth  hadde  writen  Adame's  lur. 
And  Eve*fl,  tbat  was  Adame's  wilf, 
B  Igbt  In  tbllke  aelre  stede, 
Ther  Adam  was  won  to  ¥ide  kit  btde,** 

Seth  left  the  MS.  in  Adam's  oratory,  where  It  remained  till  tbe 
time  of  Solomon,  who  discovered,  but  could  not  decipher  it 
without  supernatural  assistance.    It  ends,— 

**  Jcsa  that  was  nomen  with  wrong. 
And  Iholed  manl  palncs  strong. 
Among  ibe  Jewea  that  wer  telle. 
To  bring  Adam  oat  of  bells: 
Gir  oat  grace  for  to  wlnoe 
The  Jole  tbat  Adam  now  Is  Inoe." 

No.  4.  The  Legend  of  Seynt  Mergrele,—Voar  leaves  and  a 
half.  Perfect,  saving  a  few  lines  cut  out  with  the  illumination. 
It  Is  a  more  modern  version  of  the  legend  published  by  HIckes,  in 
the  ThesauruM  Linguarum  Septentrionaliunh  and  begins,— 

**  Al  that  ben  In  dedly  sinne. 
And  tbenke  with  merd  to  mete. 


This  seems  to  allndt  !•  their  secret  commaolcatloos  by  means  of  ^Ips  of  wood  thrown  Into  a  river. 
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htn  to  CrIM  thit  gtfeTM  will 
Toar  finnet  for  to  bete, 
Llitaa  and  ye  Kbui  bere  telle, 
WUh  wordei  fair  and  iweto. 
The  Tte  of  00  maiden 
Men  clepeth  Seyn  Mergrete.** 

No.  6.  Legend  of  seyni  Ktieriiu,'-Tbxeid  and  t  hilf  leaves  i 
wants  the  end,  and  some  Unea,  where  the  illnmlnalion  baa  been 
cat  ool.^ 

**  Hi  that  made  heren  and  ertbe. 

And  aenne  and  mone  lor  to  acbine, 

•ring  oaa  in  to  bU  ricbe. 

And  acbeld  oua  fk-am  belle  pine  .' 

Herkeo,  and  Y  fob  wll  telle 

Tbe  lilf  of  an  boly  Tlrglne« 

That  treult  trovred  In  lean  Crlai; 

Hir  neme  waa  boten  Katerine.** 

No.  7.  The  Legend  or  Komanee  of  OiMin  2irf/et,— occopfei 
seven  leaves.  The  beginning  Is  wanting.  It  contains  ibe  adven- 
tures of  Sir  Owaln,  a  Norlhnmbrlan  knigbi,  in  St.  Patrick's  pnr- 
gatory  in  Ireland,  where  he  saw  hell,  pnrgalory.  and  the  celestial 
ngions.    The  last  verses  are^ 

**  And  fvlien  bedeyd  be- went,  T  wia. 
Into  tbe  beigbe  Jole  of  Paradla, 
Thurcb  brlp  of  Gode*a  grace. 
Now  God,  for  Sbynt  Owanla  Iqtc, 
Graanl  004  bcTeo  blia  above, 
Blfor  bta  cwete  face." 

No.  8.  The  Dhputisoun  betuen  the  Bodi  and  the  Soute.— 
Three  leaves;  wants  the  concluding  stanzas.  This  is  a  dispnie 
betwixt  the  body  and  soni  of  a  dead  warrior,  who  continue  to 
upbraid  each  other  with  their  sinful  life,  until  they  are  both  car- 
ried to  the  infernal  regions— 

*•  Aa  T  lay  In  a  wlnter'a  nlghl. 
In  a  droopenlng  blfor  tbe  day, 
Mctbougbl  Y  adgbe  a  aelU  tight : 
A  bodi  opoH  a  bere  lay. 
Be  hadde  ben  a  modi  kolgbt. 
And  lltel  aenred  God  to  pay ; 
Forlorn  be  bed  bk  Uvea  light. 
Tbe  goel  moved  oat,  and  weld  owot.** 

No.  9.  The  Descent  of  our  Saviour  into  Hell,— to  redeem  Ihe 
souls  of  Ihe  prophets,  supposed  to  have  been  confined  there  from 
the  Fall  to  the  Cracifixion.  As  this  legend  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
dialogue,  it  is  probably  an  edition  of  the  (avonrlte  mystery,  called 
the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  It  wants  beginning  and  end,  and  oc- 
cupies one  entire  fleaf,  and  a'  fragment  of  another.— 

*^DOHiiivs  Arr. 

Hard  gates  have  T  gon. 
And  snflted  ploea  maol  on. 
Tbrllil  winter  and  thrldde  half  yere 
Have  Y  woode  In  loud  here,*"  etc 

In  Blbl.  MS.  Harl.  SSSS,  is  a  poem  on  the  harrowing  of  heU,  be- 
gianiBg— 


herknetb  to  om  now, 
A  strip  well  Y  tellenoQ, 
or  Jean  ant  of  Satban." 

No.  10.  ^  Miracle  of  the  f'ir^in.— Wants  the  beginning.  One 
leaf.- 

*'  From  beven  Into  the  clerke*a  bonr, 
Right  dona  birorn  hia  beddea  IM, 
Tbe  angel  alight  with  gret  boooofi 
And  wel  fair  be  gan  bim  gret." 

No.  \\.  ^A  Moralization  upon  certain  Latin  texts.  Nine 
leaven;  wants  ihe  end.  It  is  writteii  in  a  different  and  larger  hand 
than  the  preceding  and  following  articles.— 

**  Oerknelb  alio  to  my  apecbe. 
And  bele  of  soale  I  may  on  tsche.** 

No.  13.  Amis  and  Amelion,-^k  beantifal  romance  of  chivalry ; 
of  which,  see  an  account  in  tbe  Notes.  The  beginning  and  end 
ire  torn  out.    It  occupies  thlrteea  feiiosy  aad  begtaMM> 


«  That  ricbe  Doofel^to  Ibst  gsn  bsid. 
With  erb  and  with  baronns  twid. 

As  ye  \Day  llste^;  and  lithe. 
Fourten-nlgbt,  as  me  waa  told, 
With  erlaaod  with  barouns  bold. 

To  glad  tbo  bernea  Mltbe.'* 

No.  IS.  Legend  of  Marie  Ma»delein,^¥oQr  leaves;  wants  the 
beginning.   The  author  concludes— 

**  Ich  blseche  yon  alle  (ban  ban  y-herd. 
Of  tbe  Mandelaln  boo  It  ferd, 
Tbet  ye  blaecbe  at  for  him. 
That  ibta  atort  la  Ingllase  rim. 
Oat  or  UUa  halb  y-wrongtat. 
For  alle  saea  Latin  no  ceone  neoght,*'  etc* 

No.  14.  The  Legend  of  Joachim,  aw  Leuedie's  Moder.—Wom 
leaves.  Incomplete,  not  from  mutilation,  as  usual,  but  because 
tbe  author  or  transcriber  had  tired  of  his  task— 

**  Al  that  the  prophetea  achewed  whilom 
In  her  propberle, 
Al  It  waa  of  our  Lord, 
And  or  hi*  moderMarte ; 
Both  Moyaea  and  Abrshaai, 
Jooaaand  Belye, 
Darld  and  Daniel, 
And  the  holy  Geromle."* 

No.  IS.  Off  the  seven  Deadly  iffi«.— Complete.  Two  leaves.— 

**  JesD,  tbet  for  na  wolde  die. 
And  waa  Iwreo  of  Maiden  Marie, 
ForgblTe  ns,  Louerd,  oor  miadede. 
And  help  iia  at  oure  moate  node  I  ** 


leaf;  wanta 


No.  16.  The  Pat/ST'^oster,  undoonBngliseh. 

the  end.— 

•^  Alio  that  ever  gim  and  rtden. 
That  wUles  Gode  a  mercl  ablden; 
Lewede  men,  that  ne  bet  no  clerfcea, 
Tbo  tbet  levn  on  Codecs  werkea. 
Listen  and  ye  scbollen  bere,  1  hIs, 
Whatyourepater-noater  Is." 


No.  17.  The  Assumption  of  the  Firgin^—Flrt  leaves;  wants 
the  beginning;  concludes  thus  :— 

*'  Now  babbe  ye  herd  tbe  reason 
Of  tbe  swete  aasumiisioun 

or  oun;  Leuedi  bciide. 
Jean,  that  is  here  swrle  aooe. 
Give  cos  grece  for  to  wone. 

In  Jole  (bat  nevere  scbal  ende.** 

No.  18.  Sir  Degar^.—Seren  leaves ;  wants  the  end,  and  also 
aome  lines  near  the  beginning.  This  beautiful  romance  is  ana- 
lyied  by  Warton,  in  tbe  History  of  Poetry,  vol.  I.  p.  ISO.— 

**Knlghtes 

Peril  felo  wokto  Ibndo   .   .    . 
And,  secben  anenlres  by  night  and  del, 
Hon  ybe  mtghte  here  atreoglbe,  asal 
So  dede  a  knight.  Sire  Degalree. 
Ich  wUle  yon  telle  wat  man  waa  be.*^ 

No.  19.  The  Set  en  JVise  xrorferf.- Fifteen  leaves;  wanb  Ibe 
beginning  and  end.  This  celebrated  romance,  or  rather  tiune  of 
stories,  seems  to  be  derived  from  Ihe  calilah  u  Damnah  of  Uie 
Orientals.  Sec  Tyrwhltt's  Notes  on  Chaucer*s  Canterbury  Tales, 
The  first  paragraph  begins,— 

^  Moflltian.  (be  malalve'a  herde. 
He  atrok  hIa  herd,  and  acboke  bla  yerds. 
And  00  h«m  oiade  milde  cliere. 
And  apak  that  hi  alle  migbte  there." 

No.  SO.  Floriee  and  Blancheflour.—F\ye  leaves;  beginning 
torn  out.  Tressao  has  analyzed  this  beautiful  tale  in  his  Corps 
d*ExU'aits  d€8  Romans.    IL  concludes,— 

*'  Nou  Is  tbU  tale  browt  to  th*  ende. 
Of  Plorice  and  of  bis  kmin  a  beode, 
Hon  efter  bale  liem  com  bote, 
So  wtl  o«rs  Kooerds,  that  us  mote. 
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Amen  tlggef  al  so. 

And  Ich  Khal  Mpt  yon  Uierto.** 

No.  21.  A  satirical  Po«m,— apparently  referring  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  Perfect  in  one  page.  The  fntrodocUon  to  to  al- 
ternate French  and  English,  and  begins  thus  i— 

**  Uk  pMl  fen  91  defere^  com  fall  ft  ^op  miimI  ; 
It  dU  nottthcr  wel  m  falre,  tberefbra  EQgelood  Is  shent : 
Notirt  prtne*  dn  EngltUrt^  per  l§  eosuaii  de  «a  gtnt^ 
At  Westmioitflr  after  the  feire,  mede  •  gret  perlement,'*  etc 

At  this  parliament  Seven  Wise  Hen  ddlrer  l^ir  opinions  on 
the  caoses  of  the  national  distress,  in  the  following  Jingling  mea- 
sure:— 

**  The  ferite  nlde,  I  andentonde, 
Ne  may  no  ling  wel  ben  In  londe 
Under  God  Almlhle. 
But  lie  kunne  hlnuelf  rede 
Bn  he  schal  In  londe  lede 
Oor  manwld  riht, 
FornllilUrllit, 
llbt  U  nlbt^ 
AndflbtisOliit. 
For  mtbt  U  riht,  the  lond  la  lawelea ; 
For  nlbt  la  llbt,  the  lond  la  lore-lea ; 
For  flht  la  fllht,  the  londja  beme-leas.'* 

No.  2S.  A  List  of  Names  of  Norman  IMiroiu,— occupying  four 
pages,  beginning  with  Anmarle,  Bertram,  Brehnse,  Bardoli;  etc. 
Some  are  familiar  In  history,  as  Percy,  Andely,  Warayne,  and  the 
iilLe ;  others  seem  romantic  epithets,  as  Oylle-de-boff,  Front-de- 
buOTe,  Longespee,  etc^  There  is  no  hint  of  the  purpose  of  this 
list,  which  is  perfect 

No.  S5.  Gy  of  Warvpike,^-^iiii\x\j'tk»  folios;  wants  the  be- 
ginning, and  a  leaf  or  two  in  the  middle.  It  concludes  with  his 
slaying  a  dragon  in  Northnmberland,  proTious  to  hit  marriage 
with  Felice.— 

**  To  Werwike  he  la  y-went, 
WUb  that  bened  be  made  the  klnge  present. 
Tbe  king  waa  blUbfe  end  of  glad  chcre. 
For  tbat  he  aeye  Gy  bole  end  fere, 
At  Warwik  thai  benge  tbe  bened  anon : 
Hani  men  wondred  tber  apon.** 

No.  SI.  coniimtaiUm  of  ay's  HUtory,-^in  a  different «tania, 
containing  his  marriage,  his  adventures  in  the  Holy  Land,  his 
duel  witli  Colbrond  the  Danish  champion,  aud  his  death.  Com- 
plete, twenty  folios.— 

**  God  grannt  hem  heoen  blla  to  mode, 
Tbat  bcrken  to  ml  romannoe  rede, 

Al  of  e  genlU  knigbt. 
Tbe  beat  bodl  be  waa  et  dede, 
Tbat  ever  might  blatrlden  ateide. 
And  freeit  ioonde  In  Ogbt.** 

No.  15.  Bembrun's  Gy'$  Sone  of  fFarwilte.— This  may  also  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  foregoing  popular  romance. 
It  occupies  nine  folios,  and  wants  the  end.->^ 

**  lean,  that  ert  of  migbte  moat. 
Father,  and  Sone,  and  Boly  Goal, 

Ich  bldde  tbe  abone. 
Aae  tbou  ert  Lord  of  onr  ginning. 
And  madeit  beuen  and  alle  thing, 

fle,  and  aonne,  and  mone.** 

No.  S6.  ^r  Beocs  of  £ramto»n.—Twenty4?e  folios,  complete, 
beginning— 

'*  Lordlngea  bearkneth  to  ml  tale, 
la  merrier  then  tbe  nlgbUngale, 

That  1  ffcbel  aloge; 
or  a  knlgbl  I  will  yow  ronne, 
BoTea  a-hlghte  of  Bamtoone, 
WUbouten  lealug.'* 

HaTing  used  this  stanxa  for  about  three  lea?ei,  the  author  ex- 
changes it  for  rhyming  couplets.— 

**  Saber,  Bevla  to  hla  bona  hadde, 
Heche  of  tbet  ladye  him  dredde,*'  etc 


No.  97.  ofArthtmr  and  of  VerJiii.— Thta  long  and  carious 
romance  may  be,  perhaps,  the  Gret  Gest  of  Arihow,  ascribed, 
by  Winloun,  to  Uotcheon  of  the  Awle  Royale.  It  contains  all 
the  earlier  history  of  King  Arthur,  and  the  chivalry  of  the  Round 
Table,  but  Is  left  unooncluded  by  the  author,  or  transcriber. 
The  MS.  Is  complete  in  fifty-six  folios,  beginning,— 

,  **  Jean  Cbrlat,  be? en  king, 
Al  ona  grant  gode  ending. 
And  Seinle  Marie,  thatawate  thing. 
To  be  at  oar  blglnlng." 

After  Arthour  and  Merlin,  occurs  the  beginning  of  a  romance, 
in  half «  column,  but  totally  defaced. 

No.  i8.  £roto  a  Merchant  did  his  fVife  ftetroy.— This  tale  is 
published  by  Mr.  Ritson  in  his  AncUnt  Pieces  of  Popular  Poetry. 
In  oor  MS.  it  wants  the  beginnlog,  occupies  two  folios,  and  con- 
cludes— 

"  Tnongb  thai  hadde  of  warldea  wele, 

Toglder  tlial  llTed  yerea  fele. 
Thai  ferd  mlrt,  and  ao  mot  we. 
Amen,  Amen,  par  charlid.** 

It  is  the  same  story  with  the  Groat's  Worth  of  fVU,  and  wiUi 
the  FaJbliaut  entitled,  lA  Bowse  pleine  du  sens. 

No.  99.  Bow  our  Leuedi  Sa^M  (psalter)  was  fsrst  foiiiufe.— A 
miracle  of  the  Virgin,  complete  in  about  one  leaf  and  a  half.— 

**  Leuedl  awete  end  mlfde. 
For  love  of  thine  childe, 

Jean  fnl  of  might. 
Me,  tbat  am  ao  wUde, 
F^om  acbame  tboo  me  schyMo 

Bldey  and  hi  night'* 

No.  80.  lai  l§  fVoliM.— This  lay  professes  to  be  of  Armorican 
origin.  The  hutrodoctory  verses  are  nearly  the  ume  with  those 
of  the  romance  of  Sir  Oryheo,  printed  by  Mr.  tson  In  bis  Col- 
lection of  Metrical  Romances. 

'*  We  redeth  oft,  end  flndeth  y-wrlle. 
And  thla  derkea  wele  It  wite, 
Layea  that  ben  In  barplug, 
Ben  y-fonnde  of  ferll  tbtog.** 

Two  leaTCs ;  wants  the  conclusion. 

No.  SI.  Itofon^  and  Ferragus.^thls  account  of  the  duel  be- 
twixt these  two  celebrated  champions,  the  Orlando  and  Ferrau  of 
Bolardo  and  Ariosto,  is  versified  from  a  chapter  in  the  PsemUh- 
Turpin ;  on  five  leaves,  complete.  From  the  ooncluding  stanza, 
it  would  seem  that  the  following  romance  of  Otuel  was  by  tbe 
same  author.— 

**  And  al  the  folk  of  the  hwd 
For  ononr  of  Boolood, 

Thanked  God  old  and  yonng ; 
And  ycde  a  proceaaieon, 
With  croloe  and  golnfaynonn. 

And  §alv9  mlrl  song. 
BoUk  wldowe  and  wllf  In  plan 
Thna  thonked  Godea  grace, 

Al  tho  that  apeke  with  long , 
To  Otnel  alao  yam. 
That  wea  a  Sarrailn  atern, 

Fnl  aone  thla  word  aprong.** 

No.  39.  Oluelf  a  JCnl^AI.— This  is  the  htotory  of  a  Saracen 
champion,  who  Is  oouTerled  to  Christianity,  and  becomes  a  fol- 
lower of  Charlemagne.  It  is  a  very  spirited  romance,  occupies 
ten  folios,  and  wants  the  end.— 

''  Berknetb  both  ylnge  and  old, 
That  wellen  beren  of  baltalllea  bold. 
And  ye  woUe  e  While  duelie, 
or  hold  bettalUea  Ich  wol  yon  telle." 

No.  35.  Two  leaves,  containing  a  fragment  of  the  great  Ao- 
mance  of  Alexander.    It  concludes,— 

'*  Thna  It  farth  In  tbe  midlerd 
Among  the  lowed  and  lord. 
When  tbat  bened  la  y-lWIe, 
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Acombred  Mb  the  membras  alle. 
Tbas  endelb  Allsaander  ihe  Klog, 
G9d  001  grant  bli  biUtetog.'' 

No.  54.  The  Throstle-Cock  and  Nighlingale,'^  fngment,  po 
half  a  page.    Tbey  dispute  upon  the  female  character. 


**  With  biMme  and  with  brlddes  ronn,   . 

The  noles  of  (be  baiel  sprtngetb, 
Tbe  d««ves  derken  In  (be  dale, 
Tbe  note*  of  tbe  iilgbllngale, 

This  foules  mlri  slngelh/' 

This  fragment  is  printed  in  Ley  den's  Introdveiion  to  the  Oom^ 
playnt  of  Scotland^  p.  159.  It  seems  to  be  a  translation  of  a  lay 
In  (he  Digby  MS.,  beginning,  **Ly  commence  le  cuntent  par 
entre  le  Mavis  et  Rossignole." 

No.  55.  One  column,  containing  a  Religiotu  Fragment,  which 

concludes, 

**  Jcsa  Grist  ons  abore, 
Tbou  graant  ous  for  tbi  moder  lore. 

At  our  lifes  ende, 
Wben  we  ban  rjghtet  of  tbe  prest. 
And  tbe  delb  be  at  oar  bresi, 
Tbe  lottle  mot  to  heoen  wende." 

No.  36.  David  the  King.^k  poetical  paraphraie  of  texts  troax 
the  PialnUf  complete  in  a  page  and  a  half. 

*'  Mitertre  mei;  Dana,  etc. 
Lord  God,  to  Ibe  we  calle. 
That  tboa  bare  mercl  on  oos  alle,"*  etc. 

No.  57.  The  Romance  of  TrUtrem,  pnblished  In  this  yolume, 
occupies  nineteen  leates,  and  wants  the  conclusion. 

No.  58.  King  Orpheo-  This  Is  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Enry- 
dice  converted  into  a  romance  of  Pa£ry.  Mr.  Ritson  has  pub- 
lished this  romance  In  his  Collection,  but  from  a  copy  widely 
different,  and>  in  some  respects,  inferior  to  this  of  which  we  are 
treating.  Large  extracts  from  the  latter  may  be  found  in  the 
Minttrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border » {ante^  p.  159,  etc.)  Ills  nearly 
complete  in  three  leaves  and  a  balf,  and  begins, 

"  Orfeo  was  a  king 

In  Inglonde,  an  belgbe  lording. 
And  stalwortb  man  and  bardi  bo, 
Large  and  curteys  be  was  also ; 
Dls  fader  was  comen  of  King  Plato, 
And  bis  moder  of  Klog  Jano, 
Tbat  sum  time  were  as  godes  ybold, 
For  auentoara  tbat  tlial  dede  and  tolde." 

It  is  avowed,  in  the  cpnclusion,  to  be  a  lay  of  Bretagne^ 

'*  Harpoars  In  Bretalne  after  than 
Herd  bow  tbis  merralle  bigan, 
Xnd  made  ber  of  a  lay  or  gode  liking. 
And  nempned  it  aHer  tbe  king. 
Tbat  laf  Orfeo  Is  j-hvie, 
Gode  is  tbe  lay,  swele  Is  ibe  note : 
Thus  com  Sir  Orfeo  oat  of  bis  care, 
God  graant  oos  alle  wele  to  fare." 

No.  59.  A  Moral  Po«m.~CompIete  In  three  columns.— 

*^  Tbe  slker  sotbe  who  so  sayea, 
With  dwi  dreye  we  onr  dayes. 
And  walk  maol  wtl  wayes. 
As  wandrand  wigbtes.** 

No.  40.  Liber  Regum  Anglia.—K  chronicle  of  the  Kings  of 
England,  from  Brutus  downward,  complete  in  thirteen  leaves 
and  a  half.   The  rubric  runs  thns— 

*'  Oere  may  men  rede,  who  so  can. 
Boa  Ingtond  flrst  blgan, 
Men  mow  it  Qnde  In  Englisebe, 
As  tbe  Brout  it  tellelb  Y  wis.*' 

The  work  begins— 

**  Herkeneth  blderward  lordioges. 
Te  tbat  wll  here  of  kingea. 


Ichll  you  tellen  as  T  can. 
Boa  Inglond  flrst  blgan.** 

The  author  dwells  upon  tbe  remote  and  fabnlons  |Mirtt  of  the 
English  history,  but  glides  swiniy  over  the  later  reigns.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  concluded  his  history  during  the  minority  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  probably  about  the  time  when  }he  Auchinleck  MS. 
was  written.    The  concluding  paragraph  begins— 
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Now  Jesn^Crist  and  seyn  Blchard, 
Sare  tbe  yong  King  Edward, 
And  yif  btm  grace  bis  lend  (o  yeme, 
Tbat  It  be  4esa  Crist  to  qoeme,''  etc. 

SxpUeit  liber  Regum  AngUa. 

NO.  41.  BornChUde  tofid  Maiden  flimnWd.- Six  leaTCS  and 
a  half;  wants  the  conclusion.  This  poem,  as  well  as  a  more  an- 
cient edition,  is  published  by  Mr.  Ritson  in  his  Metrical  Ro- 
mances.— 

*'  Ml  leae  frende  dere, 
Herken  and  ye  may  here. 

And  ye  wll  nnderstonde. 
Stories  ye  may  lere 
or  oar  ciders  tbat  were 
Wbllom  In  this  land.** 

No.  42.  A  Fi-agment  in  Praise  of  fTomen.- Upon  two  folios 
transposed ;  wants  the  beginning.— 

**  Cboaan  thai  be  to  nenea  fhre, 

0  nigbt  in  arms  for  to  wende, 
Gtr  ani  man  may  If  here. 

Of  a  scbrewe  tbat  wll  women  achende, 

1  speke  for  liem,**  etc. 

This  is  printed  in  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  Introdnctioo, 
p.  61 . 

No.  45.  The  beginning  of  the  Romance  of  Richard  dmr  de 
LUmy  on  two  leaves,  all  the  rest  destroyed.— 

**  Lord  Jesa,  king  of  glorio, 
Swlcbe  aaentoars,  and  swlcbe  victorle, 

Tboo  sentest  King  RIcbard, 
Mlri  It  l9  to  boren  bis  storie. 
And  of  him  to  ban  In  memorle, 

Tbat  ncTer  no  was  coaward.** 

No.  44.  A  satire,  entitled  The  simonie^  in  seven  folios,  wanUng 
Ihe  conclusion.  It  is  a  larger,  and.  apparently,  somewhat  an 
older  hand  than  the  Auchinleck  MS. ;  the  head  of  (he  Saxon  cha- 
racter, expressing  th,  being  prolonged  above  the  line.  wherca.«, 
in  the  rest  of  tbe  volume,  it  is  on  a  level  with  it.  From  circum- 
stances of  internal  evidence,  the  poem  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  XL  It  alludes  to  the  degraded  slate  of  the  na- 
tional character,  lo  the  faftilne,  and  murrain  among  the  cattle, 
all  of  which  aftlicted  tbe  reign  of  that  miserable  prince.  Tbe 
satire  begins— 

**  Wbli  werre  end  wrake  In  londe,  andKnandanbt  la  Icome, 
Wbii  hnngger  and  dertbe  on  eortbe^  the  pore  betb  underuome, 
Wblt  bestes  ben  thus  storve,  wbtl  corn  bath  ben  ao  dere, 
Te  that  wolen  abide,  listneth  and  ye  mawen  here, 

Tbe  sklle. 
1  nelle  Ughen  for  no  sian,  herkoe  whoao  wUe.** 

Tbe  author  laments  the  corruption  of  the  church,  and  the  arts 
by  which  preferment  was  obtained.  He  then  mentions  the  de- 
generacy «f  the  knights,  who  had  become  "lions  in  hall,  and 
hares  in  the  field."    Of  the  squire,  he  observes— 

**  And  na  nls  no  sqaler  or  prts  In  this  middel  erd. 
Bat  if  tbat  be  bear  a  babel  end  a  long  herd. 
And  swere  Godes  sonic, and  Vnwe  to  God  an  bote; 
Bat  sboald  be  for  earie  fals  atb  lese  kirtel  or  koie, 

Neae 
He  sbolde  atonde  start  naked  twyse  o  day  or  ene. 

Godes  (toale  Is  al  day  sworn,  tbe  knlf  stgnt  astroat. 
And  Ibottb  the  iMtes  be  torn,  ylt  wole  be  maken  httitont. 
Tbe  liod  bangeth  on  bis  brest,  as  be  woideapewe  iber  Inne, 
Ac  scborteilcbe  al  bis  cootrefallure  is  eoloar  of  slnne 

And  host. 
To  wratbthe  tbe  God  and  paleo  the  fend  bltaervelb  allcr-moit.*' 


SIR  TRISTREM. 
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.    The  beard  and  Ibe  bood  will  remind  mj  readers  of  the  rhyme 
made  by  tbe  Scottish  during  the  reign  of  Edward  11.— 

**  Long  beards  heartlesM, 
Painted  boodH  wlilesse. 
Gay  eoales  graceless, 
Make  Englande  tbriniesie;' 

The  anibor  also  alludes  to  the  hardness  of  the  seasons,  and  to 
the  dreadful  famine  which  occurred  in  4545 ;  to  tbe  disease  among 
the  horned  cattle,  which  ioWowed  in  4316 ;  to  the  morUlity  which 
toolL  place  abour  the  same  time;  and,  finaliy,  lo  the  bloody  civil 
wars  betwixt  Edwanl  II.  and  his  barons,  in  which  was  spilt  the 
noblest  blood  of  England. 


Such  are  the  contents  of  the  Auchinleck  MS.  I  once  meditated 
to  have  given  interest  to  the  CataJogae,  by  a  more  deUiled  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  romances  which  it  contains ;  but  the  attempt 
is  rendered  unnecessary  by  tlie  lalely-publiahed  Collection  of  Spe- 
cimens selected  from  the  English  Metrical  Romances,  by  Jtfr. 
Ellis,  the  elegant  historian  of  our  early  poetry. 


SIR  TRISTREM. 


FTTTE    FIRST. 


ARGUMENT. 

Sitmza  I.— Tbe  narrator  annoances,  that  be  Is  aboot  to  relate  tbe  birth  and 
adTenlares  of  Sii  TaimcMi  as  (ber  had  been  rommanlcated  to  blip  by 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune.  2.— He  bewails  tbe  degeneracy  of  his  age,  wlilcb 
lie  likens  to  the  change  which  the  approaching  winter  must  produce 
apon  the  appearance  of  the  fields  and  gro?es.  2. 3  4.  5.— There  Is  Intro- 
duced; somewhat  abruptly,  an  accoupt  of  a  war  betwixt  two  feudal 
chiefs,  the  Duke  Morgan,  and  Rouland  Rise,  Lord  of  Ermonle,  in  which 
tbe  latter  Is  Tlctorloas.  0.— A  truce  having  taken  place  for  seven  years, 
Souland  repairs  to  the  court  of  Hark,  King  of  Cornwall.  7.-A  tourna- 
ment Is  held  ot  the  court  of  Cornwall,  In  which  Rouland  gains  the  tIc- 
lory,and.  at  tbe  same  lime,  wins  the  heart  of  the  rrloress  Btaunche  Flour, 
skier  to  King  Mark.  8.-The  Princess  discovers  her  passion  to  her  pre- 
ceptors. ,  9.-Thc  pralite  of  Rouland  RiKe.  with  an  obscure  account  of  his 
being  wounded  in  battle,  and  of  the  consequent  distress  of  Blannche  Floor. 
lO.-The  Princess  repairs  In  private  lo  the  chamber  of  tbe  wounded  knight, 
and  Sii  TaisTRiM  owes  his  birth  to  this  stolen  lotervtew.  it.  {2.— Rod- 
land  is  luformed  by  a  trusty  vassal,  called  Roband,  that  Duke  Morgan  has 
Invaded  his  dominions  In  breach  of  truce.  43.  14.  15.— The  Princess 
elopes  with  tier  lover,  who  returns  to  the  defence  of  his  country:  they 
arrive  safely  at  a  casile  belonging  to  Roband.  where.  It  would  seem,  tbey 
are  married.  16.— Duke  Morgan  comes  against  Rouland  with  a  great 
army. 

Slanzttt  17.  18. 10.— A  dreadftil  battle.  In  which  Rooland  has  at  first  the 
advanlage ;  but  the  Duke,  bt^lng  reinfurced,  defeats  and  f>lays  him  by 
treachery,  after  he  has  achieved  prodigies  of  valour.  20. 21. 22.-  Dlounche 
Floor,  then  in  the  pains  of  child-birth,  learns  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Under  these  distresKlng  circumstances  Tristrem  Is  born ;  and  his  moilier, 
after  recommending  him  to  the  care  of  Roband,  and  bequeathlug  him  a 
ring,  as  a  token  of  his  propinquity  lo  King  Murk,  expires  amid  the  lamen- 
tations of  her  attendants.   23.— Roband.  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  ward, 
passes  him  for  bis  own  child,  under  the  Inverted  appellation  of  Traoitrls. 
34.  25.-Morgan  attains  the  absolute  dominion  of  Ermonle.  and  Rohand 
pays  him  con.strained  and  dliiseniblod  homage,    28.  27.-Tlie  education  of 
Trlslrem.  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life.   Bis  skill  in  minstrelsy. 
In  the  mysteries  of  the  chase,  and  In  ail  knightly  games.    28.-A  iNorwe- 
glan  vessel  arrives,  freighted  with  hawks  and  with  U-easnre.    Tristrem 
learns  that  the  captain  had  challenged  any  one  to  play  at  chess,  for  a  stake 
of  twenty  shillings.    28.  30.  31. -Rohand  and  his  sons,  with  Tristrem,  go 
00  board  the  Morwegian  vessel.    Tristrem  pluys  with  the  ni.ister  at  chess, 
and  wins  from  him  .«iz  hawks,  and  one  hundred  pounds.  Rohajid  goes  on 
shore,  leaving  TrUtrem  still  engaged  at  chess,  under  the  charge  of  bis  pr»> 
ceptor.    32. 33.-  The  master,  to  avoid  paying  what  he  bad  lost,  puts  ij  sea 
with  Tristrem,  and  gives  the  preceptor  a  boat  lo  go  on  shore  alone. 

8lanxa»  34.  35.  3a.-Tbe  vessel  is  sorely  tempest-tost,  which  the  morlners 
impute  to  the  lojnstire  of  nhlcl\  Ihey  have  been  guilty:  under  this  Im- 
pression, they  pay  Tristrem  his  wlun lags,  and  put  him  ashore  In  tn 
unknown  country.  Tristrem  proys  to  heaven  for  protection.  37.— Tbe 
narrator  again  bespeaks  tbe  alteniton  of  his  bearers,  on  account  of  the  ou- 
tbentlclty  of  tbe  facls,  as  ascertained  by  tbe  accurate  research  of  his  au- 
thor, Tomas.    38.  3t).  40.  -Tristrcm^s  dress  Is  described  -a  robe  ot  Mhand 


brown.  Uavlng  refreshed  hlmielf  with  some  food,  which  was  left  him  bf 
the  Korweglans,  he  traverses  a  forest,  in  which  he  meets  two  palmers ; 
who.  In  reply  to  his  enquiries.  Inform  him  that  he  Is  In  England.  He 
offers  the  palmecs  a  reward  of  ten  shilling.s,  if  they  will  guide  him  to  the 
court  of  the  King  of  the  country,  which  tiiey  willingly  undertake  to  do. 
41.  42.  43.-They  meet  a  parly  of  hunters.  Tristrem  i«  scandalised  at  the 
awkward  manner  in  which  tbey  break  up  thestaga  which  tliey  have  slain, 
and  eipostulates  with  them.  A  sergeant  replies,  thot  they  used  the  mode 
always  practised  In  their  country,  but  that  Ihey  were  willing  to  look  on 
and  be  Instructed,  If  he  would  be  pleased  to  carve  a  buck  for  their  Infor- 
mation. 44. 45. 40. 47.— A  mluute  account  of  the  acientlUc  mode  in  which 
Tristrem  broke  op  tbe  stag,  end  hhw  he  blew  the  mort,  or  tokening.  The 
new  science  Is  communicated  to  Mark  ( for  all  this  happens  in  Cornwall), 
who  Is  highly  delighted  with  so  important  a  discovery.  48.-More  of  the 
science  of  hunting,  with  a  moral  reflecltou  on  tbe  duty  of  Instructing  tbe 
Ignorant. 

Stenxa  40.— Tristrem  Is  brought  before  Mark,  to  whom  he  gives  an  account 
of  bis  education ;  but,  as  the  name  of  Rohand.  our  hero's  supposed  father, 
was  unknown  lo  the  King  of  eornwall,  he, does  not  discover  bis  nephew 
In  t^e  young  huntsman.  50.— Trlslrem  partakes  of  the  royal  feast,  the 
liberal  abundance  of  which  Is  described  con  amore.  51. 52.— The  Intro^ 
duction  of  a  minstrel,  after  thcfeest,  gives  Tristrem  an  opportunity  of  dls- 
plsylng  bis  skill  on  the  harp.  In  which  tbe  Cornish  musician  yields  him 
the  palm.  He  becomes  a  favourite  of  Mark,  and  Is  maintained  at  his  court 
in  spisudour.  53. 54.— Tbe  tefe  returns  to  Rohand,  who<  desperate  at  the 
loss  of  bis  foster-son,  searches  for  him  over  various  coonlrias,  without 
even  renewing  his  tattered  garments,  until  he  meets  with  one  of  the  pal- 
mers who  conducted  Trbtrem  to  tbe  court  of  Cornwall.  55.  50.— Tbe 
palmer  tells  Rohand  tlie  favour  which  Tristrem  had  attained  In  the  court 
of  Cornwall,  and,  at  Rohand's  request,  becomes  his  guide  thither.  57.  58. 
50.  -When  Roband  arrives  at  the  court,  he  is  refused  entrance,  first  by  the 
porter,  and  afterwards  by  the  usher,  on  account  of  his  mean  dress.  These 
obstacles  be  overcomes  by  liberal  bribes,  and  Is  at  length  Introduced  to 
Tristrem,  who  Is  unable  to  recognise  him.  00  61.  62.— An  explanation 
takes  place,  and  Tristrem,  greatly  shocked  at  hU  mistake,  Inlroducea 
Rohand  lo  King  Mark,  as  bis  father,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  tbe 
cause  of  llielr  separation.  63.  04. 05.- Rohand,  being  refreshed  with  the 
bath,  and  richly  attired,  by  order  of  King  Mfirk,  the  whole  court  Is  sur- 
prised at  bis  majestic  appearance.  Ue  Is  placed  by  the  Ring's  side,  to 
partake  of  the  royal  banquet. 

Stanzat  06.  07.~Roband  relates  to  the  King  tbe  secret  of  Trlslrem's  birth, 
and  produces  the  token  of  the  ring,  bequeathed  by  his  mother  on  her 
death-bed.  Mark  receives  Tristrem  as  hli  nephew.  08.-  Trlslrem  having 
received  the  congrotulalions  of  the  courtiers,  becomes  urgent  to  learn  the 
particulars  of  his  father's  death.  00.- Rohand  rflatcs  Iho  tragical  fale  of 
Iwlb  his  parents,  through  the  treachery  of  Duke  Morgan.  70.-Trifitrem 
unnouuces  to  the  King  his  intention  lo  go  to  Ermonliik  to  avenge  bis  fathjsr's 
death.    71.  72.  73.— Mark  dissuades  his  nephew  from  so  dangerous  ao  at- 

.  tempt,  but  at  length  gives  his  consent :  he  bestows  upon  Tristrem  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  a  chosen  band  of  a  thousand  men,  with  whom 
tbe  hero  sets  sail,  and  garrisons  the  castle  cf  Roband.  74.  75.— Sir  Tris- 
trem, tired  of  remaining  Inactive  in  tbe  fortreas,  resolves  to  go  in  dis- 
guise to  the  court  of  Duke  Morgan,  where  he  arrives  while  they  are  at 
table,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  knigbts,  each  of  whom  carries  a  boar's  bead  as 
a  present.  70.- Roband,  anxious  for  the  safely  of  his  foster-son,  follows 
him,  at  tbe  head  of  the  Cornish  forces,  and  hUi%wn  vassals.  77. 78. 79  — 
An  ambiguous  salutation  from  Sir  Tristrem  leads  Morgan  to  demand  his 
name  and  hnsinesa.  Sir  Trlslrem  declares  himself,  and,  at  the  conclusion 
of  an  angry  parley,  tbe  Duke  strikes  him  with  his  fist.  80.- Trlslrem 
drawa  bis  sword,  and,  at  that  instant,  Roband  arrives  with  bis  army. 
81. 82. 83.— An  engagement  ensues,  in  which  Morgan  is  slain,  and  bis  fol- 
lowers rhuted.  Sir  Tristrem  recovers  his  paternal  dominions,  which  bt 
confers  upon  Rohand,  to  be  held  of  Limscif  as  liege  lord.  84.— Our  hero 
takes  leave  of  sir  Rohand,  and  returns  to  Cornwall. 

Stanza  85. — On  Tristram's  arrival  In  Cornwall,  he  finds  the  land  In  dismay, 
on  account  of  a  tribute  demanded  from  Mark  by  tbe  King  of  Ireland. 
80.— Tbe  nature  of  the  tribute  is  explained,  being  the  yearly  payment  of 
'  three  hundred  pounda  of  gold,  as  many  of  coined  silver,  and  as  many  of 
tin,  and  every  fourth  year,  of  three  hundred  children.  87. 88.  88.— Mo- 
raunt,  the  Irish  ambassador,  a  celebrated  knight  and  champion.  Is  enga- 
ged 111  demanding  Ihe  tribute,  when  Tristrem  arrives  from  ErmoMin. 
Mnrk  explains  to  lils  nephew  ihe  couse  of  bis  distress,  ood  protests  that 
the  demand  of  tribute  is  utterly  un)uiit.  Tristrem  resolves  to  oppose  the 
claim.  00.  81.— The  matter  is  dlscus^ted  in  Ihe  council  of  tbe  nation, 
wljere  Trlslrem  undertakes,  upon  his  knighthood,  to  defend  the  freedom 
of  Cornwall,  which  .proposal  Is  reloctanUy  assented  to  by  the  council. 
02.-Ti-islrcin  delivers  in  person  lo  Moraont,  a  declaration  that  no  Irl- 
bute  was  due.  Moraunt  retorts,  by  giving  Trlslrem  tbe  He;  and  they 
exchange  gages  of  battle.  03.-They  sail  lo  a  small  Island,  to  decide  the 
combul.  Tristrem  turns  his  boat  adilfl,  soylng,  that  one  wonid  bo  sof- 
ttdent  to  bring  back  the  victor. 

Stanza*  91.  95.  OO.— The  encounter  of  the  ehamplont  la  described.  Mo- 
rount's  horse  is  slain.  97.98.— Tdatrem  allghta,  and  the  battle  Is  renewed 
on  fool— Tristrem  is  desperately  wounded  in  Ibe  thigh.  00  —Trlslrem 
ciciivcs  Moraunt's  skull,  and,  his  sword  breaking,  a  piece  of  the  blade  ro^ 
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iDilni  tn  the  wound.  lOO.->Trlttrtin  ezalU  In  havloK  lUla  tbe  mirror 
•f  Ireland.  Tbe  etteDdtuU  of  Moraaat  remoYe  bb  body,  aod  Trbtrem 
relurof  to  CorQwell.  101 .— Triitrem  preients  bU  sword  et  tbe  altar.  Be 
la  eppoioted  beir  of  Cornwall,  aod  rooeettor  of  bl<  ancle.  402.— Trta- 
trem's  wonnd,  baving  been  iDOicted  by  an  enrenomed  weapon,  becomes 
worse  and  worse.  All  attempts  to  cure  It  are  unaTsUlog,  and  tbe  steocb 
of  tbe  gangrene  drives  every  one  from  bis  person,  eicepi  his  fallbftal  ser- 
vant, Goavemayl. 


FYTTE  FIRST. 


I. 

I  was  at  [Erceldoune  :] 

With  Tomas  spak  T  tbare; 
Ther  herd  T  rede  in  rouoe. 

Who  Tristrem  gat  and  bare. 
Who  was  King  with  croun; 

And  who  him  forsterd  yare; 
And  who  was  bold  baroan. 

As  thair  elders  ware, 
Biyere: 

Tomas  telles  in  toan, 
This  auentours  as  thai  ware. 

II. 

This^semly  somers  day 

In  winter  it  is  nought  sen ; 
This  greues'  wexen  al  gray, 

That  in  her  time  were  grene 
So  dos  this  world  Y  say, 

T  wis  and  nought  atwene ; 
The  gode  bene  al  oway. 

That  our  elders  hauebene. 
To  abide : 

Of  a  knight  is  that  T  mene ; 
His  name  is  sprong  wel  wide. 

III. 

Wald  Morgan  thole  no  wrong, 

Thei  Morgan  lord  wes; 
He  brak  his  castels  strong. 

His  bold  bor  wes  he  ches : 
His  men  he  slough  among, 

And  reped  him  mahi  a  res; 
The  wer  lasted  so  long, 

Til  Morgan  asked  pes 

Thurch  pine ; 

For  sothe,  with  outen  les. 
His  liif  he  wende  to  tine. 

IV. 

Thus  the  batayl  it  bigan, 

Witeth  wele  it  was  so, 
Bitvene  the  Douk  Morgan, 

And  Rouland  that  was  thro; 
That  neuer  thai  no  Ian, 

That  pouer  to  wirche  wo : 
Thai  spilden  mani  a  man, 

Bitven  hem  seluen  to. 
In  prise ; 


Eiiher  greues  or  grmesi  perhaps  a  roUtake  fur  groues. 


That  on  was  Douk  Morgan, 
That  other  Rouland  Rise. 

The  knightes  that  weren  wise 

A  forward  fast  thai  bond, 
That  ich  a  man  schul  ioien  his. 

And  seuen  yer  to  stond ; 
The  Douke  and  Rouland  Riis,  * 

Therto  thai  bed  her  bond. 
To  heighe  and  holden  priis. 

And  foren  til  Inglond, 
To  lende : 

Markes  Ring  thai  fond. 
With  knightes  mani  and  hende. 

VI. 

To  Marke  the  King  thai  went. 

With  knightes  proude  in  pres ; 
And  teld  him  to  tb'ende. 

His  auentours  as  it  wes : 
He  preyd  hem  as  his  frende. 

To  duelle  with  him  in  pes : 
The  knightes  thai  were  hende. 

And  dede  with  outen  les, 
In  lede : 

A  turnament  thai  ches, 
With  knightes  stithe  on  stede* 

VII. 

Glad  a  man  was  he 

The  turnament  dede  crie, 
That  majdens  might  him  se. 

And  ouer  the  walles  to  lye : 
Thai  asked  who  was  fre. 

To  win  themaistrie; 
Thai  seyd  that  best  was  he. 

The  child  of  Ermonie, 
In  tour : 

Forthi  chosen  was  be. 
To  maiden  Blaunche  Flour. 

VIII. 

The  maiden  of  heighe  kinne 

She  cald  her  maisters  thre ; 
^'Bot  yiue  it  be  thurch  ginne, 

A  selly  man  is  he; 
Thurch  min  hert  with  inne, 

T  wounded  hath  he  me, 
So  sone : 

Of  bale  hot  he  me  blinne. 
Mine  liif  days  ben  al  done."—' 

IX. 

He  was  gode  and  hende, 
Stalworth,  wise,  and  wight; 

In  to  this  londes  ende, 
Y  not  non  better  knight; 

Trewer  non  to  frende, 


*  Two  lines  of  ibis  stansa  are  omiUed  tn  the  MS* 
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And  Rouland  Riis  he  hight .' 
To  batayl  gan  he  wende, 

Was  wounded  in  that  fight, 
Ful  felle : 
Blaunche  Flour  the  bright, 

The  tale  than  herd  sche  telle. 

z. 

Sdie  se^d  waylew^. 

When  hye  herd  it  was  so; 
To  hir  maistresse  sche  gan  say, 

That  hye  was  boun  to  go, 
To  the  knight  ther  he  lay, 

Sche  swouned  and  hir  was  wo ; 
So  comfort  he  that  may, 

Aknaue  child  got  thai  tyo. 
So  dere : 

And  seththen  men  cleped  him  so, 
Tristrem  the  trewe  fere. 

XI. 

The  trewes  that  thai  hadde  tan. 

And  stabled  in  her  thought, 
.  Than  brak  the  Douk  Morgan, 

He  no  wald  held  it  nought : — 
Rohand  trewe  so  stan, 

A  letter  he  ther  wrought. 
And  send  to  Rouland  onan. 

As  man  of  socour  sought, 
In  kare; 

To  help  what  he  mought, 
Or  lesen  al  that  ther  ware. 

XII. 

Rouland  Riis  in  tene, 
Tok  leue  at  Markes  king : ' 


XIII. 


^^  Or  thou  wilt  wende  with  me, 
Mi  duelling  is  hir  ille;  *'^ 

— ^'Bihold  and  tow  may  se, 
Mi  rede  is  taken  ther  tille : 

That  fare  Y  wille  with  the, 
And  finde 

Thi  fair  folk  and  thi  fre, 
0  lond  ther  is  thi  kfnde."— 


XIV. 

Thai  busked,  and  maked  hem  boun^ 

Tfas  ther  no  leng  abade; 
Thai  lefted  goinfainoun, 

And  out  of  hauen  thai  rade. 
Till  thai  eom  til  a  toun, 

A  castel  Rohant  had  made; 
Her  sailes  thai  leten  doun, 

And  knight  ouer  bord  thai  strade, 
Al  cladde : 

The  knightes  that  wer  fa^e. 
Thai  dede  as  Rohand  bade. 

XV. 

Rohand  right  he  radde. 

This  maiden  schal  ben  oure, 
Rouland  Riis  to  wedde, 

At  weld  in  castel  tour, 
To  bring  hir  to  his  bedde. 

That  brightest  is  in  hour : 
Nas  neuer  non  fairer  fedde, 

Than  maiden  Blaunche  Flour, 
Al  blithe: 

After  that  michel  anour,  « 

Parting  com  ther  swithe. 

XVI. 

In  bird  nas  nought  to  hele. 

That  Morgan  telles  in  toun ; 
Mekeliche  he  gan  mele, 

Among  his  men  to  roun ; 
He  bad  his  knightes  lele, 

Come  to  his  somoun. 
With  hors  and  wepenes  fele. 

And  rered  goinfayndun, 
That  bold : 

He  rode  so  king  with  crouh. 
To  win  all  that  he  wold. 

xvn. 

Of  folk  the  feld  was  brade, 

Ther  Morgan  men  gan  bide ; 
Tbo  Rouland  tp  hem  rade, 

Oyain  him  gun  thai  ride; 
Swiche  meting  nas  neuer  made, 

With  sorwe,  on  ich  aside; 
Ther  of  was  Rouland  glade, 

Ful  fast  he  feld  her  pride, 
With  paine : 

Morgan  scaped  that  tide 
That  he  nas  nought  slain. 

XTIU. 

Morganes  folk  came  newe 
Of  Rouland  Riis  the  gode ; 

On  helmes  gun  thai  he  we, 
Thurch  brinies  brast  the  blood; 

Sone  to  deth  ther  drewe. 


*  Niae  Ufie»  of  the  twcinb,  md  three  linos  of  Ihc  ibTlccnth  stanzas,  are  cnl  out  of  the  MS. 
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Man!  a  frely  fode; 
Of  Rouland  was  to  rewe, 

To  grounde  when  he  ybde, 
That  bold : 

His  sone  him  after  stode, 
And  dere  his  deth  he  sold. 

XIX. 

Rewthe  mow  ye  here, 

Of  Rouland  Riis  the  knight; 
Tre  hundred  he  slough  there, 

With  his  swerd  bright ; 
Of  al  tho  that  ther  were, 

Might  non  him  felle  in  fight, 
But  on  with  tresoun  there, 

Thurch  the  bodi  him  pight. 
With  gile: 

To  deth  he  him  dight, 
Alias  that  ich  while. 


His  horse  o  feld  him  bare, 

Alle  ded  hom  in  his  way; 
Gret  wonder  hadde  he  thought  thare, 

That  folk  of  ferlyplay; 
The  tiding  com  with  care. 

To  Blaunche  Flour  that  may; 
For  hir  me  reweth  sare; 

On  child  bed  ther  sche  lay. 
Was  born 

Of  hir  Tristrcm,  that  day, 
Ac  bye  no  bade  nought  that  morn. 

XXI. 

A  ring  of  riche  hewe, 

Than  hadde  that  leuedi  fre ; 
Sche  toke  it  Rouhand  trewe; 

Hir  sone  sche  bad  it  be; 
— "  Mi  brother  wele  it  knewe. 

Mi  fader  yaf  it  me ; 
King  Markes  may  rewe, 

The  ring  than  he  it  se, 
And  moun; 

As  Rouland  loued  the. 
Thou  kepe  it  to  his  sone." — 

XXII. 

The  folk  stode  vn  fain, 

Bifor  that  leuedi  fre : 
— ^'Rouland  mi  lord  is  slain, 

He  speketh  no  more  with  me  I" — 
That  leuedi,  nought  to  lain. 

For  sothe  ded  is  sche ; 
Who  maye  be  ogain. 

As  God  wil  it  schal  be 
Vnblithe; 

Sorwe  it  was  to  se, 
That  leuedi  s welted  s withe. 

XXIII. 

Geten  and  born  was  so 
The  child,  was  fair  and  white ; 


Nas  neuer  Rohand  so  wo; 

He  nist  it  whom  to  wite ; 
To  child  bed  ded  he  go, 

His  owhen  wiif  al  so  tite; 
And  seyd  he  h^dde  children  to, 

On  hem  was  his  delite, 
Bi  Grist. 

In  court  men  cleped  him  so 
Tho  tram  bifor  the  trist. 

xxnr.  * 

Douk  Morgan  was  blithe, 

Tho  Rouland  Riis  was  doun ; 
He  sent  his  sond  swithe. 

And  bad  all  schuld  be  boun, 
And  to  his  lores  lithe, 

Redi  to  his  somoun ; 
Durst  non  oyain  him  kithe, 

Bot  yalt  him  tour  and  touD, 
So  sone ; 

No  was  no  king  with  croun, 
So  richeliche  hadde  y  done. 

XXV. 

Who  yaf  broche  and  beighe? 

Who  bot  Douke  Morgan  ? — 
Gruwel  was  and  heighe, 

Oyaines  him  stode  no  man : 
To  conseil  he  calleth  neighe, 

Rohand  trewe  so  stan.; 
And  euer  he  dede  as  the  sleighe. 

And  held  his  hert  in  an, 
That  wise : 

It  brast  thurch  blod  and  ban, 
Yif  hope  no  ware  to  rise. 

XXVI. 

Now  hath  Rohand  in  ore 

Tristrem,  and  is  ful  blithe; 
The  child  he  set  to  lore, 

And  lernd  him  al  so  swithe ; 
In  bok  while  he  was  thore, 

He  stodieth  cuer  that  stithe : 
Tho  that  bi  him  wore, 

Of  him  weren  ful  blithe. 
That  bold; 

His  craftes  gan  he  kithe, 
Oyaines  hem  when  he  wold. 

XXVII. 

Fiftene  yere  he  gan  him  fede, 

Sir  Rohand  the  trewe ; 
He  taught  him  ichalede. 

Of  ich  maner  of  glewe; 
And  euerich  playing  thede. 

Old  lawes  and  newe; 
On  hunting  oft  heyede, 

To  swiche  alawe  he  drewe, 
Al thus ; 

More  couthe  of  venerl, 
Than  couthe  Manerious. 
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'     XXTIII. 

Ther  come  a  schip  of  Norway, 

To  Sir  Robandes  hold, 
With  haukes  white  and  grey, 

And  panes  fair  y  fold  : 
Tristrem  herd  it  say^ 

On  his  playing  he  wold 
Tventi  schilling  to  lay, 

Sir  Rouhand  him  told. 
And  taught : 

For  hauke  siluer  he  yold ; 
The  fairest  men  him  raught. 

XXIX. 

A  cheker  he  fond  bl  a  cheire, 

He  asked  who  wold  play; 
The  mariner  spac  bonair, 

—"Child,  what  wiltow  lay ?  "- 
"Oyain  an  haijke  of  noble  air, 

Tveuti  schi Hinges  to  say; 
Whether  so  mates  other  fair, 

Bere  hem  bothe  oway." — 
With  wille, 

The  mariner  swore  his  faye. 
Fore  sothe  ich  held  ther  tille. 

.    XXX. 

Now  bothe  her  wedde  lys, 

And  play  thai  hi  ginne ; 
Ysett  he  hath  the  long  asise, 

And  endred  beth  ther  inne  : 
The  play  biginnetb  to  arise, 

Tristrem  deletli  atvinne ; 
He  dede  als  so  the  wise. 

He  yaf  has  he  gan  winne 
In  raf ; 

Of  playe  ar  he  wald  blinne, 
Sex  haukes  he  yet  and  yaf. 

XXXI. 

Rohand  toke  leue  to  ga. 

His  sones  he  cleped  oway ; 
The  fairest  hauke  he  gan  ta. 

That  Tristrem  wan  that  day, 
With  him  he  left  ma 

Pans  for  to  play; 
The  mariner  swore  also, 

That  pans  wold  he  lay. 
An  stounde  : 

Tristrem  wan  that  day. 
Of  him  an  hundred  pounde. 

xxxii. 

• 

Tristrem  wan  that  ther  was  layd  : 

A  tresoun  ther  was  made, 
No  lenger  tlian  the  maister  seyd. 

Of  gate  nasther  no  bade ; 
As  thai  best  sat  and  pleyd, 

Out  of  hauen  thai  rade ; 
Opon  the  se  so  gray 

Fram  the  brimes  brade, 


Gun  flete; 
Of  lod  thai  were  wel  glade. 
And  Tristrem  sore  wepe. 

XXXIII. 

His  maister  than  thai  fand, 

A  hot  and  an  are ; 
Hye  seyden,  ^^  Yond  is  the  land, 

And  here  sch'altow  to  bare, 
Chese  on  aither  hand. 

Whether  the  leuer  ware. 
Sink  or  stille  stand ; 

The  child  schal  with  ous  fare 
On  flod ;  "— 

Tristrem  wepe  ful  sare ; 
Thai  lough  and  thought  it  gode. 

XXXIY. 

Nighen  woukes  and  mare, 

The  mariners  flet  on  flode, 
Til  anker  hem  brast  and  are. 
And  stormes  him  bistode; 
Her  sorwen,  and  her  care'. 

Thai  witt  that  frely  fode; 
Thai  nisten  hou  to  fare. 
The  wawes  were  so  wode, 

With  winde ; 
0  lopd  thai  wold  he  yede, 
Yif  thai  wist  ani  to  finde. 

XXXY. 

A  lond  thai  neighed  neighe, 

A  forest  as  it  ware, 
With  hilles  that  weren  hefghe. 

And  holtes  that  weren  hare ; 
O  lond  thai  sett  that  sleighe. 

With  all  his  wining  yare, 
With  broche  and  riche  beighe ; 

A  lof  of  brede  yete  mare, 
Thatmiide; 

Weder  thai  hadde  to  fare, 
A  lond  thai  left  that  child. 

XXXYI. 

Winde  thai  had  as  thai  wolde, 

A  loud  bilaft  he : 
His  hert  bigan  to  cold, 

Tho  he  no  might  hem  nought  se 
To  Crist  his  bodi  he  yald. 

That  don  was  on  the  tre; — 
— '*  Lord,  me  liif,  me  hi  hold. 

In  world  thou  wisse  me, 
At  wille; 

Astow  art  lord  so  fre. 
Thou  letmeneuer  spillc."— 

XXXYJI. 

Tho  Tomas  asked  ay 
Of  Tristrem  trewe  fere, 

To  wite  the  right  way, 
The  styes  for  to  lere ; 
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Of  a  prince  proud  in  play, 

Listneth  lordinges  dere ; 
Who  so  better  can  saj. 

His  owben  he  may  here, 
As  hende, 

Of  thing  that  is  him  dere, 
Ich  man  preise  atende. 

XXXVIII. 

In  0  robe  Tristrem  was  boun. 

That  be  fram  sqhip  hadde  l^rought ; 
Was  of  a  blihand  broun, 

The  richest  that  was  wrought ; 
As  Tomas  telleth  in  toun; 

He  no  wist  what  he  mought, 
Bot  semly  sett  him  doun, 

And  ete  ay  til  him  gode  thought, 
Ful  sone : 

The  forest  forth  be  sought, 
When  he  so  hadde  done. 

XXXIX. 

He  toke  his  lod  vnligbt ; 

His  penis  with  him  h^  bare; 
The  hilles  were  on  bight, 

He  clomb  tho  hoites  hare ; 
Of  o  gate  he  hadde  sight, 

That  he  fond  ful  yare  : 
The  path  he  toke  ful  right ; 

To  p^mers  mett  he  thare. 
On  hand ; 

He  asked  hem  whennes  thai  were ; 
Thai  seyd  of  Yngland. 

XL. 

For  drede  thai  wald  him  slo. 

He  temed  him  to  the  king ; 
He  bede  hem  pens  mo, 

Aither  ten  schilling, 
Yif  thai  wald  with  him  go, 

And  to  the  court  him  bring ; 
Yis,  thai  sworen  tho, 

Bi  the  lord  ouer  all  thing, 
Ful  sone; 

Ful  wel  bi  set  his  thing. 
That  rathe  hath  his  bone. 

XLI. 

The  forest  was  &ir  and  wide. 

With  wilde  be^tes  y  sprad ; 
The  court  was  ner  biside, 

The  palmers  thider  him  lad ; 
Tristrem  hunters  seighe  ride, 

Les  of  houndes  thai  ledde ; 
Thai  token  in  that  tide. 

Of  fat  hertes  y  fedde, 
In  feld : 

In  blehand  was  he  cledde ; 
The  hunters  him  biheld. 

XLII. 

Bestes  thai  brae  and  bare 


In  quarters  thai  hem  n^oght; 
Martirs  as  it  ware. 

That  husbond  men  had  bought; 
Tristrem  tho  spac  thare. 

And  seyd  wonder  him  thought; 
Ne  seighe  y  neuer  are, 

So  wilde  best  y  wrought, 
At  wille. 

Other  he  seyd  T  can  nought. 
Or  folily  ye  hem  spille. 

XLIII. 

Vp  stode  a  seriaunt  bold. 

And  spac  Tristrem  oyain, 
—"We  and  our  elders  old. 

Thus  than  baue  we  sain ; 
Other  thou  hast  ous  told; 

Yond  lith  a  best  unilain ; 
Atire  it  as  thou  wold, 

And  we  wil  se  ful  fs^M^T 
In  feld ; 

In  lede  is  nought  to  lain ; " — 
The  hunters  him  biheld. 

XLIY. 

Tristrem  schare  the  brest. 

The  tong  sat  next  the  pride ;   ' 
The  heminges  swithe  on  est. 

He  schar  and  layd  biside; 
The  breche  adoun  he  thrust, 

He  ritt,  and  gan  to  i^ight, 
Boldliche  ther  nest, 

Carf  he  of  that  hide, 
Bidene ; 

The  bestes  he  graithed  that  tide, 
As  mani  seththen  has  ben. 

XLV. 

r 

The  spande  was  the  first  brede, 

The  erber  dight  he  yare ; 
To  the  stifles  he  yede, 

And  euen  ato  hem  schare 
He  right  al  the  rede; 

The  wombe  oway  he  bare ; 
The  noubles  he  yaf  to  mede ; 

That  seighen  that  there  ware, 
Also; 

The  rigge  hecroised  mare. 
The  shine  he  smot  atvo. 

XLYI. 

The  forster  for  his  rightes, 

The  left  schulder  yaf  he ; 
With  hert,  liuer,  and  lightest 

And  blod  tille  his  quirre : 
Houndes  on  hyde  he  dightes ; 

Alle  be  lete  hem  se ; 
The  rauen  be  yaue  his  yiftes, 

Sat  on  the  fourched  tre, 
On  rowe : 

— "Hunters,  where  be  ye? 
The  tokening  schuld  ye  bio  we."— 
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XLVII. 

He  tight  the  mawe  on  tinde, 

And  eke  the  gargiloun  : 
Thai  blewen  the  right  kinde. 

And  radde  the  right  roun ; 
Thai  wist  the  King  to  finde,     . 

And  senten  forth  to  toun ; 
And  tdd  him  under  linde, 

The  best  hou  it  was  boan, 
And  brought : 

Mark  the  King  with  croun, 
Seyd  that  feir  him  thought. 

XLYin. 

The  tokening  when  thai  blewe, 

Ther  wondred  mani  a  man; 
The  costom  thai  nought  knewe; 

For  thi  fro  bord  thai  ran^; 
No  wist  thai  nought  hou  newe ; 

Thai  hadde  hunters  than ; 
It  is  a  maner  of  glewe, 

To  teche  hem  that  no  can, 
Swiche  thing : 

Alle  blithe  weren  thai  than. 
That  yede  bifor  the  King. 

XLIX. 

The  King  seyd--"  Where  weren  thou  born, 

What  hattou  bel-amye?"— 
Tristrem  spac  bilorn, 

— "  Sir,  in  Hermonie: 
My  fader  me  bath  forlorn, 

Sir  Rohand  sikerly^ 
The  best  blower  of  horn. 

And  king  of  venery, 

For  thou^t : "— 

The  lasse  yaf  Mark  for  thi. 
For  Rohand  he  no  knewe  nought. 

L. 

The  King  no  seyd  no  more, 

Bot  wesche  and  yede  to  mete ; 
Bred  thai  pard  and  schare, 

Ynough  thai  hadde  at  ete ; 
Whether  hem  leuer  ware. 

Win  oraletogete; 
Aske  and  haue  it  yare. 

In  coupes  or  homes  grete, 
Was  brought; 

Ther  while  thai  wold  thai  sete. 
And  risen  when  hem  gode  thought. 

LI. 

An  bar  pour  made  a  lay, 

That  Tristrem  aresound  he ; 
The  harpour  yede  oway, 

— "  Who  better  can  lat  see."— 
-^"  Bot  Y  the  mendi  may, 

Wrong  than  wite  Y  the." — 
The  harpour  gan  to  say, 

— "  The  maistri^  yive  Y  the. 


Ful  sket :  ''— 
Bifor  the  Kinges  kne, 
Tristrem  is  cald  to  set. 

LII. 

Blithe  weren  thai  alle. 

And  merkes  gun  thai  minne ; 
Token  leue  in  the  halle. 

Who  might  the  child  winne  ; 
Mark  gan  Tristrem  calle. 

Was  comen  of  richb  kinne ; 
He  yaf  him  robe  of  paile. 

And  pane  of  riche  skinne. 
Full  sket : 

His  chaumber  he  lith  inne^ 
And  harpeth  notes  swete. 

Lin. 

Now  Tristrem  lat  we  thare, 

With  Marke  he  is  ful  dere. 
Rohand  reweth  sare. 

That  he  no  might  of  him  here ; 
Ouer  londes  he  gan  fare. 

With  sorwe  and  reweful  chere ; 
Seuen  kingriche  and  mare,- 

Tristrem  to  finde  there, 
And  sought : 

His  robes  riuen  were. 
Therefore  no  leued  he  nought. 

Liv.  • 

Nought  no  semed  it  so 

Rohand  that  noble  knight; 
He  no  wist  whider  to  go^ 

So  was  he  brought  o  might, 
To  swinke  men  wold  him  to, 

For  mete  and  robes  right; 
With  other  werkmen  mo. 

He  bileft  al  knight. 
In  land ; 

Of  the  palmers  he  hadde  a  sight. 
That  Tristrem  first  fand. 

LV. 

His  asking  is  euer  newe 

In  trauail  and  in  pes ; 
The  palmer  seyd  he  him  knewe, 

And  wiste  wele  what  he  wes ; 
— *^  His  robe  is  of  an  hewe, 

Blihand  with  oaten  les; 
His  name  is  Tristrem  trewe, 

Bifor  him  scheres  the  mes, 
The  King ; 

Y-brought  him  ther  he  ches. 
He  yave  me  ten  schilling." — 

LVI. 

— "  So  michel  will  Y  yiue  the," 
Quath  Rohand, ''  will  ye  ta, 

The  court  ye  lat  me  se ;  "— 
The  palmer  seyd  ya ; 

Blithether  of  was  he, 
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Andredilyyafhimsa, 
Of  well  gode  moo^, 

Ten  schillinges  and  ma, 
Of  gajm: 

[Rohand]'  was  ful  thra, 
Of  Tristrem  for  to  frain; 

/   LVII. 

In  Tristrem  is  his  delit^ 

And  of  him  speketh  he  ay, 
The  porter  gan  hfm  wite. 

And  seyd,  "  Cherl,  go  oway. 
Other  Y  schal  the  smite. 

What  dostow  here  al  day  ? " — 
A  ring  he  raught  him  tite, 

The  porter  seyd  nought  nay. 
In  hand ; 

He  was  ful  wise  Y  say, 
That  first  yaue  yift  in  land. 

LVUI. 

Kohand  tho  tok  he. 

And  at  the  gate  in  letei 
The  ring  was  fair  to  se, 

The  yift  was  wel  swete; 
The  husdier  bad  him  fle, 

— *'  Cherl,  oway  wel  sket. 
Or  broken  thine  heued  schal  be. 

And  thou  feld  vnder  fet. 
To  grounde." 

Rohand  bad  him  lete. 
And  help  him  at  that  stounde. 

•       LTX. 

The  pouer  man  of  mold, 

Tok  forth  another  ring, 
The  huscher  he  yaf  the  gold, 

It  seemed  to  a  king ; 
Formest  tho  in  fold, 

He  lete  him  in  thring ; 
To  Tristrem  trewe  in  hold. 

He  hete  he  wold  him  bring, 
And  brought ; 

Tristrem  knewc  him  no  thing. 
And  ferly  Rohand  thought. 

LX. 

Thei  men  Tristrem  bad  sworn, 

He  no  trowed  it  neuer  in  lede, 
That  Rohand  robes  were  torn. 

That  he  wered  swiche  a  wede  : 
He  frained  bim  biforn 

— ''  Child,  80  God  the  rede, 
flow  weren  thou  from  Rohand  lorn  ? 

Monestow  neuer  in  lede, 
.  Nought  lain  ? " 

He  kneled  better  spede. 
And  kist  Rohand  full  fain. 


LXI. 

— *'  Fader,  no  wretthe  the  nought, 

Ful  welcome  er  ye ; 
Bi  God  that  man  hath  bought. 

No  thing  no  knewe  Y  the; 
With  sorwe  thou  hast  me  sought. 

To  wite  it  wo  is  me  ;"— 
To  Mark  the  word  he  brought, 

— '^  Will  ye  mi  fader  se, 
With  sight; 

Graithed  Y  wil  he  be, 
And  seththen  schewe  bim  as  knight. 

LXII. 

Tristrem  to  Mark  it  seyd, 

His  auentours  as  it  were ; 
Hou  be  with  schipmen  pleyd. 

Of  lond  hou  thai  him  bare ; 
Hou  stormes hembi  stayd, 

Til  anker  hem  brast  and  are ; 
— <'  Thai  yolden  me  that  Y  layd, 

With  al  mi  wining  yare, 
In  hand ; 

Y  clambe  the  hottes  hare, 
Til  Y  thine  hunters  fand."— 

Lxni. 

A  bath  thai  brought  Rohand  inne, 

A  harbour  was  redi  thare ; 
Al  rowe  it  was  his  chinne. 

His  heued  was  white  of  hare ; 
A  scarlet  with  riche  skinne, 

Ybrought  him  was  ftill  yare ; 
Rohand  of  noble  kinne, 

That  robe  ful  fair  he  bare. 
That  bold  : 

Who  that  had  seyn  him  thare, 
A  prince  him  might  ban  told. 

LXIV. 

Fair  his  tale  began, 

Rohand  thei  he  com  lat ; 
Tristrem  that  honour  can. 

To  halle  led  him  the  gat ; 
Ich  man  seyd  than, 

Nas  non  swiche  as  thai  wate, 
As  was  the  pouer  man. 

That  thai  bete  fram  the  gat. 
With  care ; 

Nas  none  that  wald  him  hate, 
But  welcom  was  he  thare. 

LXV. 

Water  thai  asked  swithe. 
Cloth  and  bord  was  drain ; 

Witli  mete  and  drink  lithe, 
And  seriaunce  that  were  bayn. 

To  serue  Tristrem  swithe, 


>i 
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And  Sir  Rohand  ful  fayn ; 
Whasche  when  thai  wald  rise, 

The  King  ros  him  oyain, 
That  tide : 

In  lede  is  nought  to  layn, 
He  set  him  bi  his  side. 

LXYI. 

Rohand  that  was  thare, 

To  Mark  his  tale  bigan ; 
— "  Wist  ye  what  Tristrem  ware, 

Miche  gode  ye  wold  him  an; 
Your  owhen  soster  him  bare.*'— 

(The  king  lithed  him  than ; ) 
— *'^  T  nam  sibbe  bim  na  mare, 

Ich  aught  to  ben  his  man, 
Sir  King : 

Knowe  it  yive  ye  can, 
Sche  taught  me  this  ring.' 


•9 


LXYII. 

<*  Wben  Rouland  Riis  the  bold, 

Douke  Morgan  gan  mete;"— 
The  tale  when  Rohand  told, 

For  sorwe  he  gan  grete ; 
Hie  King  biheld  that  old, 

Hou  his  wonges  were  wete : 
To  Marke  the  ring  he  yold. 

He  knew  it  al  so  sket, 
Gan  loke ; 

He  kist  Tristrem  ful  skete> 
And  for  his  nevou  toke. 

Lxvm. 

Tho  thai  kisten  him  alle, 

Bothe  leuedi  and  knight, 
And  seriaunce  in  the  halle. 

And  maidens  that  were  bright ; 
Tristrem  gan  Aoband  call6, 

And  freined  him  with  sight ; 
— ^'  Sir,  hou  may  this  falle, 

Hou  may  Y  proue  it  right, 
i^oughtlain? 

Tel  me  for  Godes  might, 
Hou  was  mi  fader  slayn  ?  '*— 

Rohand  told  anon, 

His  auentours  al  bidene ; 
Hou  the  batayle  bigan, 

The  werres  hadden  y  ben ;, 
His  moder  hou  bye  was  tan. 

And  geten  hem  bitvene; 
— -*^Slawe  was  Rouland  than. 

And  ded  Blaunche  the  schene, 
r^aught  les ; 

For  dout  of  Morgan  kene, 
Mi  sone  Y  seyd  thou  wes." — 

LXX. 

Tristrem  al  in  heighe, 
Bifor  the  King  cam  he ; 


— .'*  Into  Ermonie, 

Sir,  nowlongethme; 
Thider  fare  wil  Y, 

Mi  leue  Y  take  of  the ; 
To  fight  with  Morgan  in  by, 

To  sle  him  other  he  me, 
Witb  hand : 

Erst  schal  no  man  me  se, 
Oyain  in  Ingland."— 

LXXI. 

Tho  was  Mark  ful  wo, 

He  sight  sore  at  that  tide ; 
— •'  Tristrem,  thi  rede  thou  ta, 

In  Inglond  for  to  abide ; 
Morgan  is  wick  tp  slo; ' 

Of  knightes  he  hath  grete  pride; 
Tristrem  thei  thou  be  thro, 

Lat  mo  men  with  the  ride, 
On  rowe : 

Take  Rohand  bi  thi  side, 
He  wil  thine  frendes  knawe."— 

LXXII. 

To  armes  the  King  lete  crie, 

The  folk  of  al  his  land ; 
To  help  Tristrem  for  thi. 

He  made  knight  with  his  bond ; 
He  dede  him  ban  on  heye. 

The  fairest  than  he  fand. 
In  place  to  riden  bim  by. 

To  don  him  to  vnder  stand. 
So  swithe : 

Sorwe  so  Tristrem  band, 
Might  no  man  make  him  blithe. 

Lxxni. 

1^0  wold  he  duellen  anight, 

Ther  of  nas  nought  to  say ; 
Ten  hundred  that  weren  wight, 

Wenten  with  him  oway ; 
Rohand  the  riche  knight, 

Redy  was  be  ay. 
To  his  castel  ful  right, 

He  sailed  the  seuen  day, 
On  rade : 

His  maister  he  gan  pay. 
His  sones  knightes  he  made. 

LXXIV. 

His  frendes  glad  were  thai, 

I9o  blame  hem  no  man  for  thi, 
Of  his  coming  to  say, 

Al  in  to  Ermonie : 
Till  it  was  on  a  day, 

Morgan  was  fast  by, 
Tristrem  bi  gan  to  say, 

—"With  Morgan  speke  wil  Y, 
Andspede; 

So  long  idel  we  ly 
Miself  mai  do  mi  nedeJ 
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LXXY. 

Trfstrem  dede  as  he  bight, 

He  busked  aud  made  him  yare ; 
His  fiftend  som  of  knigbt, 

With  him  yede  na  mare ; 
To  court  thai  com  fuU  right, 

As  Morgan  his  brede  schare, 
lliai  teld  tho  hi  sight, 

Then  kinges  sones  thai  ware, 
Vnsougbt; 

Heuedes  of  wild  bare, 
Ichon  to  presant  brought. 

LXXVI. 

Rohand  bigan  to  sayn. 

To  his  knightes  than  seyd  he; 
— "As  woman  is  tviis  for  lain, 

T  may  say  hi  me ; 
Tif  Tristrem  be  now  sleyn, 

Yuelyeraers  erwe; 
To  armes  knight  and  swayn. 

And  swiftly  ride  ye, 

And  swithe ; 

Till  Y  Tristrem  se, 
No  worth  T  neuer  blithe.** 

LXXVII. 

Tristrem  speke  bigan, 

—"  Sir  King,  God  loke  the, 
As  Y  the  loue  and  an. 

And  thou  ha6t  serued  to  me."^ 
The  Douke  answerd  than; — 

— "  Y  pray  mi  lord  so  fre, 
Whether  thou  blis  or  ban, 

Thine  owhen  mot  it  be, 
Thou  bold : 

Thi  nedes  telle  thou  me. 
Thine  erand  what  thou  wold." — 

LXXTIII. 

— "  Amendes !  mi  fader  is  slain. 

Mine  hirritage  Hermonie ; " — 
The  Douke  answered  ogain, 

— "  Certes  thi  fiader  than  slough  Y ; 
Seththen  thou  so  hast  sayd, 

Amendes  ther  ought  to  ly, 
Therefore,  prout  swayn, 

So  schal  Y  the  for  thi ; 
Right  than, 

Artow  comen  titly, 
Fram  Marke  thi  kinsman. 

LXXIX. 

"  Yongling,  thou  schal t  abide, 
Poles  thou  wendest  to  fand ; 

Thi  fader  thi  moder  gan  hide. 
In  boredom  he  hir  band; 

How  comestow  with  pride? 


Out,  traitour,  of  mi  land! "— 
Tristrem  spac  that  tide, 

— •"  Thou  lext  ich  understand. 
And  wot;"— 

Morgan  with  his  hand. 
With  a  lof  Tristrem  smot. 

LXXX. 

On  his  brest  adoun. 
Of  his  nose  ran  the  blod; 

Tristrem  swerd  was  boun. 
And  ner  the  Douke  he  stode ; " 


With  that,  was  comen  to  toun, 
Rohand,  with  help  ful  gode. 

And  gayn ; 
Al  that  oyain  hem  stode, 

Wightly  were  thai  slayn. 

LXXXI. 

To  prisoun  thai  gun  take, 

Erl,  baroun,  and  knight, 
For  Douke  Morgan  sake, 

Mani  on  dyd  doun  right; 
Schaftes  they  guo  schake, 

And  riuen  scheldes bright; 
Crounes  thai  gun  crake, 

Mani,  ich  wene,  aplight, 
Saun  fayl : 

Bitvene  the  none,  and  the  night. 
Last  the  batayle. 

LXXXIL 

Thus  hath  Tristrem  the  swete, 

Y-slawe  the  Douke  Morgan ; 
^0  wold  ne  neuer  lete. 

Till  mo  caMls  wer  tan; 
Tounes  thai  yold  him  skete, 

And  cites  stithe  of  stan, 
Thefolkfeltohisfet; 

Ayaines  him  stode  ther  nan. 
In  land; 

He  slough  his  fader  Ban, 
Al  bowed  to  his  hand. 

Lxxxm. 

Tvo  yere,  he  sett  that  land, 

His  lawes  made  he  cri; 
Al  com  to  his  hand, 

Almain,  and  Ermonie, 
At  his  wil  to  stand, 

Boun,  and  al  redy : 
Rohand  he  yaf  the  wand, 

And  bad  him  sitt  him  hi, 
That  fre ; 

— "  Rohand  lord  mak  Y, 
To  held  this  lond  of  me."— 


»  Two  lines  are  here  wanttng,  as  is  evident  from  the  dtfTerenoe  in  the  slauza,  Uiougb  there  fs  no  blank  in  the  MS. 
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LXXXIY. 

^^Thou,  and  thine  sones  fiue, 

Schul  held  this  lond  of  me, 
Ther  while  thou  art  oliue, 

Thine  owhen  schal  it  be ; 
What  halt  it  long  to  striue, 

MileQeYtakeat  the; 
Till  Inglond  wil  Y  rive, 

Marke  min  em  to  se. 

That  stounde ;  *' 

Now  boskes  Tristrem  the  fre, 
To  iDglond  for  to  founde. 

LXXXY. 

Blithe  was  his  bosking. 

And  fair  was  his  schip  fare ; 
Rohand  he  left  king, 

Ouer  all  his  wining  thare : 
Schipmen  him  gun  bring 

To  Inglond  full  yare, 
He  herd  a  newe  tiding, 

That  he  herd  neuer  are, 
On  hand ; 

Mani  man  wepen  sare, 
For  ransoun  to  Yrland. 

LXXXYI. 

Marke  schuld  yeld,  vnhold, 

Thei  he  were  king  with  croun, 
Thre  hundred  pounde  of  gold, 

Ich  yer  out  of  toun, 
Of  siluerfair  y-fold, 

Thre  hundred  pounde  al  boun. 
Of  mon^  of  a  mold, 

Thre  hundred  pounde  of  latoun, 
Schuld  he ; 

The  ferth  yere,  a  ferly  roun ! 
Thre  hundred  barnes  fre. 

LXXXYII. 

The  truage  was  com  to  to, 

Moraunt  the  noble  knight 
Y-hold  he  was  so. 

An  eten  in  ich  a  fight, 
The  barnes  asked  he  tho, 

Als  it  war  londes  right; 
Tristrem  gan  stoutely  go. 

To  lond,  that  ich  night. 
Of  rad«; 

Of  the  schippe  thai  hadde  a  sight. 
The  dai  thai  dede  obade. 

UCXXTIII. 

Mark  was  glad,  and  blithe, 

Tho  he  might  Tristrem  se; 
He  kist  him  fele  sithe, 

Welcom  to  him  was  he; 
Marke  gan  tidinges  lithe. 

How  he  wan  londes  fre ; 
Tristrem  seyd  that  sithe, 

— "  Wat  may  this  gadering  be  ? 


Thaigretc!"— 
^"Tristrem  Y  tell  it  the, 
A  thing  tha  is  me  vnswete. 

LXXXIK. 

"TheKingofYrlond, 

Tristrem,  ich  am  his  man, 
To  long  ichaue  ben  her  bond, 

With  wrong  the  King  it  wan ; 
To  long  it  hath  y-stondf 

On  him  the  wrong  bigan, 
Therto  ich  held  min  bond."— 

Tristrem  seyd  than, 

Alstille,    ' 

— ^^  Moraunt  that  michel  can, 
Schal  nought  ban  his  wille.'*— 

XG. 

Marke  to  conseyl  yede, 

And  asked  rede  of  this; 
He  seyd, — *'  With  wrong  dede 

The  raunsoun  y-taken  is." — 
Tristrem  seyd,— ''  Y  rede. 

That  he  the  barnes  mis ;  "— 
Tho  seyd  the  King  in  lede, 

— "  No  was  it  iieuer  his, 

With  right;"— 

Tristrem  seyd,— '*  Y  wis, 
Y  will  defende  it  as  knight." 


XGI. 

Bi  al  Markes  bald. 

The  truwage  was  tan, 
Tristrem  gan  it  withhald. 

As  prince  proude  in  pan ; 
Thai  graunted  that  Tristrem  wald. 

Other  no  durst  ther  nan, 
Nis  ther  non  so  bald, 

Y-made  of  flesche,  no  ban. 
No  knight; 

Now  hath  Tristrem  y-tan, 
Oyain  Moraunt  to  fight. 

XCII. 

Tristrem  him  self  yede, 

Moraunt  word  to  bring, 
And  schortliche  seyd  in  lede, 

— "  We  no  owe  the  nothing." 
Moraunt  oyain  seyd, 

— ''  Thou  lext  a  foule  lesing, 
Mi  body  to  batayl  Y  bede. 

To  proue  bifor  the  King, 
To  loke."— 

—He  waged  him  a  ring; 
Tristrem  the  batayl  toke. 

XGIII. 

Thai  sevlden  in  to  the  wide, 
With  her  schippes  tvo : 

Moraunt  band  his  biside. 
And  Tristrem  lete  his  go. 

Moraunt  seyd  that  tide, 
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^«4  xrigtrcm,  whi  dostow  so? 
Our  on  schal  here  abide, 

Tfo  be  thou  neuer  so  thro, 
Y  wis."— 

"Whether  our  to  liue  go, 
He  hath  anough  of  this.*' 

xciv. 

The  yland  was  ful  brade, 

That  thai  gun  in  fight ; 
Ther  of  was  Moraunt  glade. 

Of  Tristrem  he  lete  light; 
Swiche  meting  nas  neuer  non  made. 

With  worthli  wepen  wight, 
Aither  to  other  rade, 

And  hewe  on  helmes  bright. 
With  hand ; 

God  help  Tristrem  the  knight ! 
He  faught  for  Ingland. 

xcv. 

Moraunt  with  his  might. 

Rode  with  gret  raundoun, 
Oyain  Tristrem  the  knight, 

And  thought  to  here  him  doun; 
With  a  launce  vnlight, 

He  smot  him  in  the  lyoun; 
And  Tristrem  that  was  wight, 

Bar  him  thurch  the  dragoun, 
In  the  scheld ; 

That  Moraunt  bold,  and  boun, 
Smot  him  in  the  scheld. 

xcvi. 

Up  he  stirt  bidene. 

And  lepe  opon  his  stede, 
He  faught  with  outen  wene, 

So  wolf  that  wald  wede ; 
Tristrem  in  that  tene, 

^0  spard  him  for  no  drede. 
He  yar  him  a  wounde  y-sene. 

That  his  bodi  ^an  blede. 
Right  tho  : 

In  Morauntes  most  nede. 
His  stede  bak  brak  on  to. 

XCVII. 

yp  he  stirt  in  drede, 

And  seyd, — '*  Tristrem,  alight, 
For  thou  hast  slayn  mi  stede, 

Afot  thou  schalt  fight ;  "— 
Quath  Tristrem, — "  So  God  me  rede, 

Ther  to  Icham  al  light :  "— 
Togider  tho  thai  yede. 

And  hewen  on  helmes  bright, 
Saun  fayl : 

Tristrem  as  a  knight, 
Faught  in  that  batayle. 

XCVIII. 

Moraunt  of  Yrland  smot 
Tristrem  in  the  scheld. 


That  half  fel  fram  his  bond, 

Ther  adoun  in  the  feld; 
Tristrem  ich  understond, 

Anon  the  stroke  him  yeld ; 
With  his  gode  brond 

Moraunt  neighe  he  queld, 
That  knight : 

Marke  the  batayl  biheld, 
And  wonderd  of  that  fight. 

XGIX. 

Moraunt  was  vnfayn. 

And  faught  with  al  his  might. 
That  Tristrem  were  y-slayn. 

He  stird  him  as  a  knight : 
Tristrem  smot  with  mayn, 

His  swerd  brak  in  ihe  fights 
And  in  Morauntes  brain, 

Bileued  a  pece  bright ; 
With  care : 

And  in  the  haunche  right, 
Tristrem  was  wounded  sare. 

c. 

A  word  that  pended  to  pride, 

Tristrem  tho  spac  he, 
—"  Folk  of  Yrland  side, 

Your  mirour  ye  may  se, 
Mo  that  hider  wil  ride. 

Thus  graythed  schul  ye  be." — 
With  sorwe,  thai  drough,  that  tide, 

Moraunt  to  the  se, 

And  care : 
With  ioie  Tristrem  the  fre 
To  Marke  his  em  gan  fare.. 

CI. 

.His  swerd  he  offred  than, 

And  to  the  auter  it  bare ; 
For  Markes  kinsman, 

Tristrem  was  loued  thare. 
A  forward  thai  bigan, 

Ther  to  thai  aile  sware. 
For  that  lond  fre  he  wan. 

That  King  he  schuld  be  thare; 
To  say, 

Yif  he  oliue  ware, 
After  Sir  Markes  day. 

GII. 

Thei  Tristrem  light  thenke. 

He  is  wounded  ful  sare. 
Leches  with  salue  and  drink, 

Him  Cometh  wide  whare;. 
Thai  lorn  al  her  swink. 

His  pain  was  ay  the  mare, 
No  man  no  might  for  stink 

Com  ther  Tristrem  ware, 
A  Is  than : 

Ich  man  for  soke  him  thare, 
Bot  Gouernay]  his  man. 


SIR  TRISTREM. 
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ARGUMENT. 

SteiprM  1.  S.  9.— Trtotrem,  fomk«n  bj  every  one,  Uki  frooi  King  Mark  a 
ablp,  thai  be  mtgbt  leave  tbe  counlrf  of  Cornwall.  Mark  relactantiT 
graata  bis  request,  and  be  embarks  wllb  GonTernayrl,  bis  sole  attendant, 
and  Ms  harp  as  bis  only  solace.  4.  S.-Trlstrem  sets  sail  fjrom  Carllonn, 
and  continues  nine  weeks  at  ser :  tbe  wind  at  len^b  drives  blm  to  the 
baven  of  Dublin,  in  Ireland.  To  tbe  sailors,  wbo  come  In  boats  from  tbe 
harbour,  be  says,  be  bas  been  wounded  by  pirates,  ft.— Trlstrem,  learn- 
ing tbat  be  was  In  Ireland,  and  recollecting  tbat  Moraunt,  wbom  be  bad 
alaln,  was  brotber  to  tbe  Queen  of  that  country,  again  assumes  tbe  name 
oMramtrls.  7.  8.- The  wounded  roan's  skill  In  minstrelsy  Is  reported 
to  tbe  Queen,  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  skill  In  medicine.  9. 10.  U.-Tbe 
Queen  comes  to  visit  Tristrem,  who  maintains  bb  aasumed  name,  and 
the  character  of  a  merchant,  plundered  and  robbed  by  pirates.  His  skill 
in  music,  and  at  chess,  and  tables,  astonishes  the  Queen  and  the  bystan- 
ders, wbo  swear  by  Saint  Patrick,  tbat  bis  like  was  never  seen  In  Ireland. 
The  Queen  undertakes  bis  cure ;  and,  by  a  medicated  bath,  restores  him 
to  tbe  use  of  bis  limbs.  12.  13. 14.— Trlstrem's  cure  advances  through 
tho  predous  remedies  of  tbe  Queen.  Bis  skill  In  music,  and  In  games, 
occasions  bis  being  frequently  called  to  court ;  and  be  becomes  the  In- 
almctor  of  the  Princess  Tsonde,  wbo  was  attached  to  the  studies  ol 
mlnsu'dsy  and  poetry.  Be  Instructs  her  In  those  arts,  as  well  as  In  chess, 
end  other  games,  till  she  has  no  equal  In  the  kingdom,  eseq>ting  her  pre- 
cqitor,  tbe  Inventor  of  those  elegant  amusements. 

Stenxes  IS.  18.  IT.-Slr  Trlstrem's  health  being  restored,  and  tbe  education 
of  Taonde  completed,  our  hero  becomes  desirous  of  returning  to  Britain. 
Tbe  Queen  unwillingly  grants  his  request,  with  some  reflections  upon  tbe 
Ingratitude  of  foreigners.  He  is  loaded  with  gifts,  and  aels  sail,  with 
GoQvemayl,  for  Carlloun,  where  be  arrives  In  safety,  to  the  Joy  and  as- 
toolsbment  of  the  Cornlsb.  18.  19.  'JO.— Mark  receives  his  nephew  Joy- 
tally,  and  enquires  bow  his  wound  bad  been  cared.  Tristrem  Informs 
tbe  ling  of  tbe  kindness  of  tbe  sister  of  Moraunt,  and  Is  lavish  In  enco- 
nlom  upon  the  beauty  and  accomplbhments  of  Ysonde.  The  Elng, 
atrnck  by  this  panegyric,  offers  to  make  Tristrem  his  bdr.  If  be  will  bring 
tsoode  to  Cornwall.  21 .  22. 23.-Tlie  barooa.  Jealous  of  Trlstrem's  power, 
persuade  tbe  Elng  that  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  bis  nephew  to  pro- 
cure Tsonde  for  the  royal  bride.  Tristrem  points  out  the  folly  of  such  an 
enterprise:  but  adds,  that  he  would  undertake  it,  aa  be  knew  tbe  nobility 
eacrlbed  tbe  opinion,  which  he  had  delivered,  to  the  selfish  view  of  keep- 
log  (be  Elng  unmarried.  Be  demands  an  attendance  of  flfleen  knlgbts. 
34.  2S.  26. -Tristrem  sails  to  Dublin,  with  a  select  body  of  knights.  In  a 
teasel  richly  laden.  Without  annoanclng  their  errand,  tbey  send  rli-h 
presents  to  the  Elng,  tbe  Queen,  and  the  Princess.  The  messengers  re- 
tarn,  full  of  tbe  praises  of  Ysonde's  beaaty,  end  relate  thel  tbe  people 
of  Dublin  were  In  great  alarm. 

Bimixat  27. 28. 28.— Tbe  cause  of  tbe  terror  of  Ibe  Irish  If  explained,  being 
tbe  approach  of  a  monstrous  dragon,  which  had  done  so  much  dama^, 
tbat  proclamation  bad  been  made,  offering  the  band  of  the  Priocces  to 
him  who  should  slay  the  monster.     Tristrem  proposes  the  adventure  to 
bis  knigbu,  who  decline  to  undertake  It.    Be  goes  on  shore  himself,  well 
Dioaated  and  armed,  and  comes  In  sight  of  tbe  fiery  dragon.    30.  31.  32. 
33. — ^Tristrem  breaks  bis  spear  on  tbe  Impenetrable  hide  of  the  monster, 
lose*  bis  horse,  and,  after  praying  to  God,  renews  tbe  battle  on  foot.    Be 
■mites  off  tbe  dragou*s  Jaw  :  tbe  enraged  aulmal  "throws  fire"  In  such 
ebandance  u  to  consume  all  the  knlgbrs  armour,  but  Is  at  length  slain. 
The  victor  cuts  out  the  dragon's  tongue.   34. 3S.— Bsvlng  put  the  tongue 
•r  tbe  animal  Into  '*hls  hose,''  Triatrem  attempts  \o  return;  hot  Is  de- 
prived of  bis  senses  by  the  subtle  operation  of  the  polaon.    Meanwhile, 
tbe  King's  steward,  chancing  to  paas  by,  cuts  off  the  dragon's  head,  and 
earrying  it  to  court,  assumes  tbe  merit  of  tbe  victory,  and  demands  the 
heod  of  the  Princess.    Tsonde  and  her  mother,  not  giving  credit  to  Ibe 
•icwerd,  resolve  to  visit  tbe  place  where  tbe  battle  bad  been  fought.    3ft. 
^.  3g.  30.— They  find  the  steed  and  arou  ot  Tristrem,  tod  at  length  the 
koigbt  blmaeir.    Being  restored  by  tbe  sppllcatlon  of  treacle,  he  vlodl- 
eales  bis  right  to  tbe  victory,  and  produces  the  dragon's  tongue ;  offering, 
«C  llie  saoM  time,  bis  ship  and  cargo  in  pledge,  that  he  wonld  make  good 
^U  etory  upon  the  person  of  the  steward,  in  biogle  combat.    As  be  calls 
tiiaucif  a  merchant,  Tsonde  expresses  her  regret  tbat  lie  is  not  a  knight. 

^*9mzt  40.  41.  43.  43.— Tbe  Queen  and  Tsonde,  admiring  tbe  bravery  and 
la«adeome  figure  of  Tristrem,  conduct  him  In  person  to  a  bath.  Tbe 
Qveen  goea  to  fetch  a  drink  of  **  main."  Meanwhile,  Tsonde  becomes  sus- 
Mciods  tbat  tbe  stranger  was  her  former  preceptor,  Tramlrls.  In  searcb- 
Itsg  for  sooielblng  to  confirm  this  conjecture,  she  examines  his  swurd, 
^blcti  she  finds  to  be  broken.  By  comparing  tbe  breach  with  the  frsg- 
caicot  %vblcb  bad  been  taken  out  of  the  skull  of  Moraunt,  Tsonde  discovers 
thel  tbe  owner  of  the  weapon  has  slain  her  kinsman.  She  upbraids 
tristrem  with  bis  slaughter,  and  rashes  upon  blm  n  lib  his  own  sword. 
Ii«r  UMlbcr  el  thie  losUnt  reiamt,  tod  pertidpeteo  In  Ysonde'i  reaeol- 


nent,  aa  soon  if  tbe  teami  that  II  Is  Tristrem  the  beboldt.    Tbe  arrival 
of  tbe  Elng  savea  Tristrem  from  being  slain  In  the  bath.    44.  45.-Trla- 
trem  defends  himself,  as  having  alaln  Moraunt  In  fair  flight ;  and,  smiling 
upon  Tsonde,  tells  her,  she  had  many  an  opportunity  of  slaying  blm  while 
be  was  her  preceptor  Tramtrls.    Be  pleads  bis  services  towards  ber  in 
tbat  character,  aa  well  as  tbe  good  report  be  bad  made  of  ber  charms  to 
Elng  Mark ;  and,  finally,  be  opens  bis  embassy.  4ft.  47.-Upon  tbe  engage- 
ment  of  Tristrem,  tbat  bis  uncle  should  marry  Tsonde,  it  Is  agreed  she 
shall  be  sent  under  bis  escort  to  Cornwall.    The  steward,  having  relin- 
quished bis  claim,  as  soon  as  he  understands  that  his  antagonbt  Is  the 
redoubted  Tristrem,  Is  thrown  Into  prison  at  tbCf  request  of  the  Princess. 
8tama$  48. 49. 50. 51. 52.- At  tlielr  departure,  the  Queen  gives  to  Brengwaln, 
a  lady  wbo  attended  upon  Ysonde,  a  powerful  philtre,  or  love-potion, 
with  directions,  tbat  Mark  and  bis  bride  should  partake  of  It  on  tbe 
evening  of  their  marriage.    While  at  sea,  tbe  w  lod  becomes  contrary,  and 
tbey  are  forced  to  have  recourse  to  their  oars.     Tristrem  exerts  himself 
In  rowing,  and  Tsonde  calls  for  drink  to  refresh  blm  when  failgned. 
Brengwaln  Inadvertently  presents  the  rup  which  contains  the  fatal  liquor, 
of  which  TrUtrem  and  Tsonde  unwiltlngly  partake.    ▲  fk*ourlie  dog, 
called  Dodaln,  licks  tbe  cup.    The  consequence  of  this  draught  Is,  a  fatal 
and  criminal  passion  betwixt  Tsonde  and  Tristrem,  which  proves  tbe 
aource  of  all  their  misfortunes.    53. 54. 55.-Tlie  ship  arrives  In  England, 
after  a  fortnight  s  sail.    Tsonde  Is  married  to  Elng  Mark ;  but.  to  conceal 
ber  guilty  intereourae  with  Sir  Trlnrem,  tbe  sotltbsotea  ber  attendaol, 
Brengwaln,  In  ber  place,  on  the  first  night  of  ber  nuptials. 

Slanzat  Sft.  57.  58.-  Suspicion,  the  natural  consequence  of  guilt  takes  poe- 
sesslon  of  Tsonde's  mind.  She  becomes  fearful  lest  Brengwaln  abouM 
betray  the  important  secret  with  which  she  was  Intrusted ;  to  prevent 
which,  sbe  hires  two  ruffians  to  despatch  her  faithful  attendant.  59. 80 
ftl.  82.— Brengwaln  is  conducted  by  the  assassins  Into  a  dismal  glen,  where 
they  prepare  to  execute  their  bloody  mandate.  Tbe  prayers  of  tbe  dam- 
sel, however,  Induce  tbem  to  spare  ber  life,  as  sbe  protests,  that  her  only 
crime  was  having  lent  to  Tsonde  a  clean  night-dress  upon  tbe  night  of 
ber  nuptials,  when  that  of  tbe  Queen  had  been  accidentally  sullied.  Ber 
intended  executioners  report  thh  to  the  Queen,  as  Brengwaln's  last  words  ; 
and  Tsonde,  perceiving  the  Qdellly  of  ber  attendant,  laments  ber  loss,  and 
vows  vengeance  on  ber  supposed  murderers.  Brengwaln  Is  then  produced, 
and  reinstated  in  full  favour. 

SUmxms  83.  84.  85.— An  Irish  Earl,  a  former  admirer  of  Tsonde,  arrltes  at 
tbe  court  of  Cornwall,  disguised  as  a  minstrel,  and  bearing  a  harp  of 
cnrloua  workmanship.  He  excites  the  curiosity  of  Elng  Mark,  by  refusing 
to  play  upon  this  beootlful  Inslruroent  till  be  shall  grant  blm  a  boon. 
Tbe  Elng  having  pledged  hie  knighthood  to  satisfy  his  request,  lie  sfngs  to 
tbe  harp  a  lay.  In  which  be  demands  Tsonde  as  the  promised  gift.  08. 
87. 88.— Mark,  having  pledged  his  honour,  bas  no  alternative  but  to  be- 
come a  iOrsworn  knight,  or  ddlver  bis  wife  to  tbe  harper ;  and  be  rhoeees 
tbe  latter.  Triatrem,  who  bad  been  absent  on  a  hunting  expedition,  ar- 
rives Just  as  tbe  advenlnroos  Earl  carried  off  his  fair  prise.  He  upbraids 
tbe  Elng  (and  not  without  reason)  for  bis  extravagant  generosity  te 
minstrels.  Trhitrem  then  aelacs  his  rote;  and,  hastening  to  the  shore, 
where  Taonde  bad  embarked,  begins  to  play  open  that  Insirnment.  Tbe 
sound  deeply  affects  Ysonde,  wbo  becomes  so  much  Indisposed,  that  the 
Earl,  ber  lover, Is  Induced  to  return  wiib  her  to  land.  00.70. 71.- Ysonde 
pretends  that  the  music  of  Trlstrem's  rote  Is  necessary  to  ber  recovery ; 
and  tbe  Earl,  to  whom  Tristrem  was  pervonally  unknown,  proposes  to 
him  to  go  In  bis  train  to  Ireland.  Tsonde  reviving  at  tbe  aonnd  of  her 
lover's  music,  the  Earl  prepares  to  return  on  board.  72.  73.-Trlstrem 
mounts  bis  ateed,  and,  leading  that  of  Tsonde  by  tbe  bridle,  suddenly 
plunges  with  ber  Into  the  forest,  after  tauntingly  Informing  the  Irish  Earl, 
tbat  he  had  lost,  by  the  rote,  ber  wbom  he  had  gained  by  the  harp.  The 
lovers  remain  In  a  lodge  In  tbe  forest  for  a  week ;  after  which  Triatreni 
rastores  Tsonde  to  her  husband,  advising  him  In  fatare  to  give  minstrels 
other  girts. 

Sfenzas  74.  75.  76.-Meriadok,  a  knight  of  Cornwall,  a  companion  of  Tris- 
trem, and  deeply  obliged  to  him,  becomes  suspicious  of  bis  Intercourse 
w  lib  the  Queen.  This  was  carried  on  by  means  of  a  sliding  board,  throng  h 
which  Tristrem  was  admitted  to  Ysonda's  bower.  ▲  snowy  evening  en- 
ables Merlidok  to  trace  Trlstrem's  steps  to  this  place,  although  be  hod 
taken  tbe  precaution  of  binding  a  sieve  upon  his  feet.  In  a  crevice  of  the 
sliding  board,  tbe  spy  discovers  a  piece  of  TrUlrem's  green  kirtle.  77. 78. 
-Merladok  unfolds  bis  suspicion  to  the  Elng.  wbo.  by  bis  advice,  pretends 
a  Journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  demands  of  Ysonde  to  whoee  charge  sbe 
would  wUh  to  be  committed.  The  Queen  at  first  names  Sir  Tristrem. 
79.  80.  81.— By  advice  of  the  w  lly  Brengwaln,  the  Queen  resumes  tbe  sub- 
ject, and  pretends  a  mortal  hatred  to  Tristrem,  whlcti  she  ascribes  to  the 
scandal  done  to  ber  on  bis  account.  Tbe  suspicions  of  the  simple  King 
of  Cornwall  aro  thus  lulled  to  kleep. 

Slanzas  82.  83.— At  the  tnsilfiallon  of  Merladok,  who  promises  to  give  tbe 
king  demonstration  of  bis  dliibonour,  sir  TrlMrem  becomes  aginin  the  ob- 
ject of  Mark's  Jealousy.  Be  is  separated  from  Yitonde,  and  their  mutual 
sorrow  is  described.  84.  8>.- Ysonde  residing  in  a  bower,  and  Tristrem 
in  the  neighbouring  city,  be  contrives  to  carry  on  a  communication  with 
ber,  by  means  of  light  leofy  twigs  thrown  Into  tbe  river  which  runs 
through  her  garden.  By  these  signals  sbe  knew  w  ben  to  expect  bl«  stolen 
visits.  88.  87. 1  Tht  85IA  and  86tA  Stanzas  $ean  to  be  imnspotH.  ]  The 
interviews  of  tbe  lovers  are  discovered  by  a  dwarf,  ooooeeled  in  a  tree- 
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UmiaAok  adrlMf  tht  King  to  prodalm  •  grMi  boaUngHDttcb,  tnd,  loalMd 
of  going  to  the  forest,  to  conceal  blmfldr  lo  tbe  dwarfs  larling-plaoa.  88. 
80.  00^-Tho  dwarf  Is  sent  lo  TrUtrem  with  a  preleoded  mean^  from 
Tsoode,  appointing  a  reodexrous.  Trlstrem,  suspecting  tbe  deceit,  re- 
turns a  cold  answer.  Tbe  dwarf  tells  Hark  tbat  Tristrem  pats  oo  oonll- 
dence  in  bit  message,  bat  tbat  be  Is  neTerlbcless  certain  he  will  flslt 
Tsonde  tbat  nigbt. 

Slanzai  01. 03. 03.~Mark,  baviog  taken  bis  station  In  tbe  tree,  the  two  lorers 
meet  beneath  it;  bat,  being  aware  of  tbe  Klmf  s  presence,  by  bis  sbadow, 
tbey  assame  tbe  tone  of  quarrel  end  recrimination,  Tristrem  cbarges 
Tsonde  witb  baring  alienated  from  bim  (beafTectionSiof  blsuncle,so  that 
he  was  nearly  compelled  to  fly  Into  Wales.  Tsonde  «fows  her  hatred  to 
Tristrem,  alleging  as  tbe  canse,  her  hnsbaod's  unjust  rasplclons  of  their 
criminal  intercourse.  01.  OS.  06.— Tbe  dialogue  is  continued  in  the  same 
strain ;  Tristrem  beseeching  Tsonde  to  procure  bim  a  dismissal  from  tbe 
court,  and  she  enraging  on  condition  of  his  departure,  to  supplicate  Mark 
lo  endow  him  with  suitable  means  of  support.    Tbe  good-natured  mo- 

,  narch  Is  overwhelmed  witb  Joy  and  tenderness  al  this  supposed  discovery 
of  the  innocence  of  bis  wife  and  nephew.  Par  fhim  assenting  to  Trls- 
trem's  departure,  be  creates  bim  his  high  constable ;  and  tbe  gratefOl 
knight  carries  on  his  intrigue  witb  Tsonde,  without  farther  suspicion,  for 
tbe  space  of  three  years,     j 

SUmzom  or.  06.  OOiT-llertadok  again  excites  tbe  Jealoosy  of  King  Mirk,  and 
persuades  him  to  order  tbe  Queen  and  Tristrem  to  be  let  blood  the  same 
day :  Merladok  also  strews  the  floor  of  tbe  King's  chamber  with  flour,  In 
order  to  detect  the  traces  of  footsteps  npon  It.  tOO.  101  <— Tristrem  evades 
this  last  device,  by  springing  a  di-sfknce  of  thirty  feet,0Ter  the  part  of  tbe 
chamber  which  was  covered  wlib  tbe  floor ;  but  the  wound  of  bis  vein 
opening  with  the  exertion,  his  stolen  visit  is  betrayed  to  tbe  King  by  tbe 
traces  of  bis  blood.  Tristrem  flies  from  Cornwall.  t02.  403.— Ysoodo 
undertakes  to  prove  her  Innocence,  by  nndergoing  the  flery  ordeal.  A 
court  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  Woetmtnster,  where  tbe  Queen  is  to  bear 
red-hot  Iron  In  her  band,  according  to  the  ancient  law  of  ordeal.  Tris- 
trem Joins  the  retinue,  disgolsed  as  a  peasant,  in  the  moat  abject  state  of 
poverty.  101. -When  they  are  about  to  cross  tbe  Thames,  the  Queen  pitches 
opon  her  disguljied  lover  to  bear  her  from  tbe  shore  to  the  ship.  Tris- 
trem designedly  lets  bisfbtr  burden  fill  upon  the  beach,  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  expose  some  part  of  her  person.  105.— Tbe  attendants,  scandalised 
at  tMs  indecent  accident,  caused  by  tbe  awkwardness  of  tbe  stranger,  are 
about  lo  drown  him  in  the  river ;  but  are  prevented  by  Tsonde,  who  Im- 
putes bis  fall  to  feebleness,  through  want  of  nourishment,  and  orders  bim 

.  a  reward.  106.  107.  I08.^wben  tbe  Queen  is  brought  to  her  oath,  ahe 
swears,  tbat  she  is  a  ''  guiltless  woman,*'  and  tbat  no  one  had  ever  fami- 
liarity with  her  person,  excepting  tbe  King,  and  tbe  peaaant  who  bore  her 
to  tbe  vessi'l,  whose  Indelicate  awkwardness  bad  been  witnessed  by  tbe 
whole  of  lier  rettnoe.  The  hot  iron  is  then  presented  to  Tsonde:  bot  the 
uxorious  King  of  Cornwall,  resting  perltetly  saUafled  with  tbe  equivocal 
oath  of  bis  consort,  refuses  to  permit  her  to  basard  this  dangerous  confirm 
malloo  of  her  folih.  Ysoode  Is  proclaimed  innocent,  in  spite  of  tbe  aocn- 
satious  of  Merladok,  and  Is  completely  reconciled  lo  her  bnsband.  Tria- 
trem,  meanwhile,  remains  lu  Wales,  occupying  in  miUury  MbteveoMDls 
tbe  term  of  bis  separation  from  Yaonde* 


FYTTE  SECOND. 


I. 


Thre  yer  in  care  bed  lay, 

Tristrem  the  trewe  he  bight. 
That  neuer  no  dought  him  day, 

For  sorwe  he  hadde  o  night, 
Fordwl,  no  man  no  may 

Sen  on  him  with  sight ; 
Ich  man,  for  sotlie  to  say, 

For  soke  tho  that  knight, 
As  thare ; 

Thai  hadde  don  what  he  might, . 
Thai  no  rought  of  bis  fare. 

n. 

Til  it  was  on  a  day. 

Till  Mark  he  gan  bim  mene ; 
Shortliche,  sothe  to  say, 

This  tale  was  hem  bitvene ; 
— **  In  sorwe  ich  baue  ben  ay, 

Selhthen  ich  aliue  baue  ben ;  "— 


»t 


Marke  seydtf— ''Waylewayl 
Tbat  idtx  it  schuld  y  sene, 

Swiche  thing.'^ — 
Tristrem  with  outen  wene, 

A  sdiip  asked  the  King. 

ni. 

— *'  Em,"-.he  seyd,-:-"  Y  spille. 

Of  lond  kepe  T  na  mare, 
A  schip  thou  bring  me  tille. 

Mine  harp  to  play  me  thare, 
Stouer  ynough  to  wille, 

To  kepe  me  son  yon  yare; 
Tbei  Marke  liked  ille, 

Tristrem  to  schip  thai  bare. 
And  brought ; 

Who  wold  with  him  fare  ? 
Gouernayle  no  lete  bim  nought. 

IV. 

Tristremes  schip  was  yare ; 

He  asked  his  benisoun  ; 
The  hauen  he  gan  out  fare. 

It  bight  Carlioun : 
Nighen  woukes,  and  mare, 

He  hobled  vp  and  doun ; 
A  winde  to  wil  him  bare. 

To  a  stede  ther  him  was  boun, 
INeighe  hand ; 

Deluelin  bight  the  toun. 
An  hauen  in  Irland. 

A  winde  thidar  bim  gad  driue, 

Schipmen  him  seighe  neigbe  hand ; 
In  botes  thai  gun  him  stiue, 

And  drough  bim  to  tbe  land; 
A  wounded  man  aliue. 

In  the  schip  thai  fand; 
He  seyd — ^'  Bisiden  a  rlue, 

Men  wounded  him  and  band, 
Vn  sounde.'* — 

No  man  might  bt  bim  stand. 
For  stinking  of  his  wounde. 

VI. 

Gouemail  gan  hem  frain, 

What  bight  the  se  strand  ? 
Deuelin,  thai  seyd  ogayn, 

The  schipmen  that  him  fand  : 
Tho  was  Tristrem  vnfain. 

And  wele  gan  vnderstand, 
Hir  brother  hadde  be  slain. 

That  Quen  was  of  the  land, 
In  fight : 

Tristrem  he  gan  doun  lain, 
And  seyd  Tramtris  he  bight. 

vn. 

In  bis  schip  was  that  day, 

Al  maner  of  gle ; 
And  al  maner  of  lay, 
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In  lond  that  might  be : 
To  the  Qaen  tho,  seyde  thay, 
»    Moraantes  soster  the  fre, 
T  wounded  swiche  a  man  lay, 

That  sorwe  it  was  to  se. 
And  care; 

— ''  A  miri  man  were  he, 
Tif  he  oliue  ware.?'— 

VIII. 

Sche  was  in  Deuelin. 

The  fair  leuedi  the  Quene, 
Louesom  vnder  line; 

And  sieighest  had  y  bene; 
And  mest  couthe  of  medicine; 

That  was  on  Tristrem  sene ; 
Sche  brought  him  of  his  pine, 

To  wite  and  nought  at  wene. 
To  say : 

Sche  sent  him  a  plaster  kene, 
To  cast  the  stink  oway. 

IX. 

Amorwe,  when  it  was  day. 

The  leuedi  of  beighe  priis, 
Com  ther  Tristrem  lay. 

And  asked  what  he  is  ? 
— "Marchaund  Ich  haue  ben  ay. 

Mi  nam  is  Tramtris; 
Robbers,  for  sothe  to  say, 

Slough  mine  felawes,  T  wis, 
In  the  se; 

Thai  raft  me  fowe  and  griis. 
And  thus  wounded  thai  me.'* — 

X. 

An  heye  man  he  was  like, 

Thei  he  wer  wounded  sare; 
His  gles  weren  so  sellike. 

That  wonder  thought  hem  thare. 
His  harp,  his  croude  was  rlke; 

His  tables,  his  ches  he  bare: 
Thai  swore,  hi  Seyn  Patrike, 

Swiche  seighe  thai  neuer  are, 
Erthan  : 

— "  Yif  he  in  hele  ware, 
He  were  a  miri  man." — 

XI. 

The  leuedi  of  beighe  kenne, 

His  woundes  schewehe  lete; 
To  wite  his  wo  vowinne, 

So  grimli  he  gan  grete; 
His  bon  brast  vnder  skinne, 

His  sorwe  was  vnsete ; 
Thai  brought  him  to  an  inne ; 

A  bath  they  made  him  sket. 
So  lithe; 

That  Tristrem  on  his  fet, 
God  he  might  swithe. 


XII. 

Salues  bath  be  soft, 

And  drinkes  that  ar  lithe  : 
Thai  no  rought  hou  dere  it  bought, 

Bot  held  him  al  so  swithe  : 
He  made  his  play  aloft. 

His  gammes  he  gan  kithe ; 
For  thi  was  Tristrem  oft. 

To  boure  cleped  fele  sithe  : 
Tosete; 

Ich  man  was  lef  to  lithe, 
His  mirthes  were  so  swete. 

xin. 

The  Ring  had  a  doubter  dere. 

That  maiden  Ysonde  bight; 
That  gle  was  lef  to  here. 

And  romaunce  to  rede  aright ; 
Sir  Tramtris  hir  gan  lere, 

Tho  with  al  his  might, 
vnidX  alle  pointes  were. 

To  se  the  sothe  in  sight, 
To  say  : 

In  Trlond  nas  no  knight. 
With  TsonJe  durst  play. 

XIV. 

Ysonde  of  beighe  priis. 

The  maiden  bright  of  hewe, 
That  wered  fow  and  griis. 

And  scarlet  that  was  newe. 
In  warld  wa^  non  so  wiis, 

Of  craft,  that  men  knewe, 
With  outen  Sir  Tramtris, 

That  al  games  of  grewe 
Ongrounde. 

Hom  longeth  Tramtris  the  trewe. 
For  heled  was  bis  wounde. 

XV. 

Sir  Tramtris  in  Irelond 

Duelled  al  a  yere ; 
So  gode  likeing  he  fand. 

That  hole  he  was  and  fere ; 
The  Quen  to  fot  and  hand. 

He  serued  dern  and  dere ; 
Ysonde  he  dede  vnderstaud 

What  alle  playes  were 
In  lay; 

His  leue  be  asked  at  here, 
In  schip  sofounde  oway. 

XVI. 

The  Quen,  that  michel  can. 
To  Tramtris  sche  gan  say, 

— '<  Who  so  fet  vncouthe  man, 
He  foundeth  euer  oway." — 

Bis  hire  thai  yolden  him  than. 
Gold  and  siluer  Y  say. 

What  be  wold  be  wan, 
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Of  Tsonde  for  his  play 

Saunfail; 
He  bitaught  hem  God,  and  gode  day, 
With  him  went  Gouernail. 

xvn. 

Riche  sail  thai  drewe, 

White  and  red  so  blod; 
A  winde  to  wil  hem  blewe. 

To  Garlioun  thai  yode ; 
Now  hat  he  Tristrem  trewe, 

And  fareth  ouer  the  flod; 
The  schip  the  cuntre  knewe, 

It  thought  hem  ful  gode, 
Asthare; 

Of  urake  thai  vnder  stode. 
Far  on  thai  leten  him  fare. 

XVIII. 

That  tolden  to  the  King, 

That  the  schip  had  sain ; 
Neaer  of  no  tiding, 

Nas  Mark  the  King  so  fain  : 
To  toun  thai  gun  him  bring, 

The  King  ros  him  ogayn  ; 
Blithe  was  her  meteing, 

And  fair  he  gan  him  frain. 
That  stounde ; 

— "  Tristrem,  nought  to  lain, 
Heled  is  thi  wounde  ? " — 

XIX. 

His  em  answer  he  yeld, 

That  litel  he  wald  wene. 
Of  hot  sche  was  him  beld, 

That  Moraunt  soster  had  bene; 
Hou  fair  sche  hath  him  held, 

He  told  hem  al  bidene ; 
And  seththen  Tristrem  hath  teld. 

Of  Ysonde  that  was  kene, 
Al  newe : 

Hou  sche  was  bright  and  schene. 
Of  loue  was  non  so  trewe. 

XX. 

Mark  to  Tristrem  gan  say, 

— <'MilondbitakeYthe, 
To  haue  after  mi  day. 

Thine  owhen  schal  it  be. 
Bring  thou  me  that  may, 

That  Ich  hir  may  y-se."— 
This  was  his  maner  ay, 

Of  Ysonde  than  spdieth  he. 
Her  prise ; 

Hou  sche  was  gent  and  fre. 
Of  loue  was  non  so  wise.. 

XXI. 

In  Inglond  fill  wide 
The  barouns  hem  hi  thought. 


To  fel  Tristremes  pride, 

Hou  thai  fairest  mought ; 
The  King  thai  rad  to  ride, 

A  quen  to  him  thai  sought, 
That  Tristrem  might  abide, 

That  he  no  were  it  nought; 
No  King : 

That  seyd  that  Tristrem  mought 
Ysonde  of  Yrlond  bring. 

XXII. 

— "  A  brid  bright,  thai  ches, 

As  blod  opon  snoweing; 
A  maiden  of  swiche  reles, 

Tristrem  may  to  the  bring ;  "— 
Quath  Tristrem,—"  It  is  les. 

And  trowcth  it  for  lesing, 
To  aski  that  neuer  no  wes, 

It  is  a  fole  askeing, 
Bi  kinde ; 

It  is  a  selli  thing, 
For  no  man  may  it  finde. 

XXIII. 

"  Y  rede  ye  nought  no  striue; 

A  swalu  ich  herd  sing, 
Ye  sigge  I  wern  min  em  to  wiue, 

For  Y  schuld  be  your  King  i 
Now  bringeth  me  atte  riue, 

Schip  and  other  thing ; 
Ye  se  me  neuer  oliue, 

Bot  yif  ich  Ysonde  bring, 
That  bright. 

Finde  me  min  askeing, 
Mine  fiftend  som  of  knight."— 

xxiv. 

Knightes  tho  chosen  thai. 

That  were  war  and  wise ; 
Al  that  mest  may. 

And  heighest  weren  of  priis  : 
A  schip  with  grene  and  gray. 

With  vair,  and  eke  with  griis, 
With  alle  thing  Y  say, 

That  pende  to  marchandis, 
In  lede ; 

Thai  ferden  of  this  wise. 
In  til  Yrlond  thede. 

XXV. 

In  his  schip  was  boun, 

All  that  mister  ware  : 
Out  of  Garlioun ; 

Rich^  was  his  schip  fare : 
Thai  rered  goinfaynoun ; 

A  winde  to  wilier  hem  bare; 
Deuelin  hat  the  toun. 

To  lond  thai  comen  thare, 
The  best : 

The  King  present  thai  bare. 
And  asked  leue  to  rest. 
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XXVI. 

The  RiDg  present  thai  brought. 

Another  to  the  Qaene, 
Ysonde  foryat  thai  nought. 

To  wite,  and  nought  at  wene, 
To  sdiip  when  thai  hem  thought. 

That  at  the  court  hadde  hene, 
Swiche  mayde  nas  neuer  wrought, 

That  thai  ei^er  hadde  sene 
With  sight  : 

The  cuntre  al  bidene, 
Thai  seighe  fle  ful  right. 

xxvii. 

Out  of  Deuelin  toun, 

The  folk  wel  fast  ran, 
In  a  water  to  droun, 

So  ferd  were  thai  than ; 
For  doute  of  o  dragoun, 

Thai  seyd  to  schip  thai  wan, 
To  hauen  that  were  boun ; 

No  rought  thai  of  what  man 
In  lede, 

That  may  him  sle  or  tan, 
Ysonde  schal  haue  to  mede. 

XX  mi. 

Tristrem  blithe  was  he. 

He  cleped  his  knightes  stithe, 
— ^*  What  man  he  is,  las  se. 

That  take  this  bataile  swithe?  "* 
Alle  thai  beden  lat  be, 

Durst  non  himseluen  kithe, 
— '*  For  nede  now  wo  is  me!" — 

Seyd  Tristrem,  that  sithe, 
Right  than. 

Listen  now  who  wil  lithe, 
Al  of  an  hardi  man. 

XXIX. 

A  stede,  of  schip,  thai  drewe, 

The  best  that  he  hadde  brought;: 
His  armes  weren  al  newe, 

That  richeliche  were  wrought , 
His  hert  was  gode  and  trewe, 

No  failed  it  him  nought ; 
The  cuntre  wele  he  knewe, 

£r  he  the  dragoun  sought ; 
And  seighe ; 

Helle  fere  him  thought, 
Fram  tiiiat  dragoun  fleighe. 

XXX. 

Asaut  to  that  dragoun 
Tristrem  toke  that  tide. 

As  a  lothely  lioun 
That  bataile  wald  abide ; 

With  a  spere  feloun, 
He  smot  him  in  the  side ; 

It  no  vailed  o  botoun, 


Oway  it  gan  to  glide. 
His  dent; 
The  deuel  dragouns  bide 
Was  hard  so  ani  flint ! 

XXXI. 

Tristrem,  al  in  tene, 

Eft  that  spere  tok  he, 
Oghain  that  dragoun  kene. 

It  brast  on  peces  thre : 
The  dragoun  smot  bidene, 

The  stede  he  gan  sle, 
Tristrem,  withouten  wene, 

Stirt  vnder  a  tre, 

Al  stille. 

And  seyd—"  God  in  Trinitc, 
No  lat  thou  me  nought  spille !  "— 

XXXII. 

Oghain  that  fende  dragoun, 

A  fot  he  tok  the  fight ; 
He  faught  with  his  fauchoun, 

As  a  douhti  knight ; 
His  nether  chauel  he  smot  doun. 

With  a  stroke  of  might ; 
Tho  was  the  dragon  boun, 

And  cast  fere  ful  right, 
And  brend 

His  armes  that  were  bright; 
Schamliche  he  hath  hem  sclient. 

xxxin. 

Swiche  fer  he  cast  oghain, 

That  brend  scheld  and  ston ; 
Now  lith  bis  stede  y  slain, 

His  armes  brent  ichon ; 
Tristrem  raught  his  brain. 

And  brak  his  nek  bon ; 
No  was  he  neuer  so  fain,. 

As  than  that  batail  was  don. 
To  bote, 

His  tong  hath  he  ton. 
And  schorn  of  by  the  rote. 

XXXIY. 

In  his  hose  next  the  hide, 

The  tong  oway  he  bar ; 
No  yede  he  hot  ten  stride. 

His  speche  les  he  thar ; 
Nedes  he  most  abide. 

That  he  no  may  ferther  far  r 
The  steward  com  that  tide, 

llie  heued  oway  he  schar. 
And  brought ; 

And  toke  it  Ysonde  thar. 
And  seyd  dere  he  hadde  hir  bought. 

XXXV. 

The  steward  wald,  ful  fain, 
Han  Ysonde,  yif  he  mought, 

The  King  answered  oghain, 
Fair  the  bataile  him  thought ,.:  a 
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Tsonde,  nought  to  lain, 
Of  him  DO  wil  sche  nought ; 

There  the  dragoun  was  slain, 
Hye  and  hir  moider  sought, 

Also, 
Who  that  wonder  wrought, 

That  durst  that  dragoun  slo. 

XXXTI. 

-.<«  Dede  the  steward  this  dede? 

Certes,"  quath  Tsonde,  ^^  nay! 
This  ich  brende  stede 

No  aught  he  neuer  a  day ; 
No  this  riche  wede, 

Nas  neuer  his,  sothe  to  say."— 
Forther  as  thai  yede, 

A  man  thai  founde  whare  lay. 
And  drough : 

— "  Certes,"  than  seyd  thai, 
*'  This  man  the  dragoon  slough."- 

XXXYII. 

His.mouthe  opened  thai, 

And  pelt  treacle  in  that  man ; 
Whan  Tristrem  speke  may, 

His  tale  he  bigan ; 
And  redyli  gan  to  say, 

Hou  he  the  dragoun  wan : 
— "  The  tong  Y  bar  oway. 

Thus  venimed  he  me  than."— 
Thai  loke, 

The  Quen,  that  michel  can. 
Out  of  his  hose  it  toke. 

XXXYIII. 

They  seighen  he  hadde  the  rf^t. 

The  steward  hadde  the  wough^ 
And  yif  he  durst  fight. 

With  him  the  dragoun  slough: 
Tristrem  spak  as  a  knight. 

He  wold  proue  it  anough ; 
So  noblelich  he  hem  hight. 

Thereof  Tsonde  lough, 
That  tide : 

To  his  waraunt  he  drought 
His  schippe  and  al  his  pride. 


The  Quen  asked  what  he  is 

That  durst  the  dragon  abide  ? 
— ^*  Marchaunt  Icham,  T  wis. 

My  schip  lith  here  beside ; 
He  seyt  he  hath  don  this, 

Prouen  Ichil  his  pride."— 
£r  he  Ysonde  kisse, 

(^haines  him  wald  he  ride. 
With  might. 

Ysonde  seyd  that  tide, 
— ^^  Alias,  that  thou  ner  knight  !'- 


XL. 

Her  chaumpioun  that  day, 

Richeliche  gun  thai  fede; 
Til  hem  think  that  he  may, 

Don  a  douhti  dede. 
His  armes  long  weren  that. 

His  scholders  large  on  brede. 
The  Quen,  forsothe  to  say. 

To  a  bath  gan  him  lede, 
Ful  gayn ; 

And  seththen  hir  self  sche  yede. 
After  a  drink  of  main. 

XLI. 

Ysonde,  bright  of  hewe, 

Thought  it  Tramtris  ware ; 
His  swerd  sche  gan  it  schewe. 

And  broken  hye  fond  it  thare ; 
Out  of  a  cofer  uewe. 

The  pece  sche  drough  ful  yare. 
And  sett  it  to  that  trewe. 

It  nas  lasse,  no  mare, 
Bot  right; 

Tho  thought  Ysonde,  with  care. 
To  sle  Tristrem  the  knight. 

xLn. 

Ysonde  to  Tristrem  yode. 

With  his  swerd  al  drain ; 
— "  Moraunt  mio  em,  the  gode, 

Traitour,  thou  hast  slayn, 
Forthi  thine  hert  blode. 

Sen  Ich  wold  ful  fain."— 
The  Quen  wende  sche  weren  wode, 

Sche  com  with  a  drink  of  main. 
And  lough; 

— ^ '  Nay,  moder,  nought  to  layn, 
This  thef  [thi]  brother  slough. 

XLIII. 

"  Tristrem  this  thef  is  he. 

That  may  he  nought  for  lain ; 
The  pece  thou  might  her  se. 

That  fro  rain  em  was  drain ; 
Loke  that  it  so  be. 

Sett  it  euen  oghain." — 
As  quik  tha  wald  him  sle, 

Ther  Tristrem  ful  fain, 
Soth  thing: 

In  bath  thai  hadden  him  slain. 
No  were  it  for  the  King. 

XLIT. 

And  euer  Tristrem  lough, 
On  swete  Ysonde  the  bright, 

— *'  Thou  might  haue  slain  me  ynougb. 
To  that  Y  Tramtris  hight ; 

Ye  witeth  me  with  wough, 
Of  Moraunt  the  noble  knight , 

I  graunt  wele  Ichim  slough, 
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Id  batayl  and  in  flght. 

Nought  lain ; 
Yif  he  hadde  had  the  might, 
So  wold  he  me  ful  fain. 

XLV. 

"  Tho  T  Tramtris  hight, 

T  lerld  the  play  and  song ; 
And  euer  with  al  mi  might, 

Of  the  T  spac  among, 
To  Marke  the  riche  knight ; 

That  after  the  he  gan  long."— 
So  swore  he,  day  and  night. 

And  borwes  fond  be  strong, 
Bidene ; 

Amendes  of  al  wrong, 
That  Ysonde  schuld  be  Qaen. 

XLVI. 

Tristrem  swore  that  thing. 

Thai  seyd  it  schuld  stand ; 
That  he  schuld  Tsonde  bring, 

Thai  token  it  vnder  hand. 
To  Mark  the  riche  King, 

Oliue  yif  thai  him  fand, 
And  make  hir  with  his  ring, 

Quen  of  Ingeland, 
To  say : 

The  forward  fast  thai  band, 
Er  thai  parted  oway. 

XLVIl. 

The  steward  forsoke  his  dede, 

Though  he  herd  he  Tristrem  hight ; 
The  King  swore  so  God  him  spede, 

That  bothen  schuld  haue  right ; 
The  steward  seyd, — "  Wrong  ther  yede, 

For  thi  nold  be  nought  tight."— 
Tristrem,  to  his  mede. 

Thai  yolden  Ysonde  the  bright ; 
To  bring. 

To  prisoun  that  other  knight, 
The  maiden  biseketh  the  King. 

XLVIII. 

No  asked  he  lond,  no  lithe, 

Bot  that  maiden  bright ; 
He  busked  him  ai  so  switbe, 

Bothe  squier  and  knight ; 
Her  moder  about  was  blithe. 

And  tok  a  drink  of  might, 
Thatloue  waldkithe, 

And  tok  it  Brengwain  the  bright. 
To  think ; 

— ^*  At  er  spouseing  a  night, 
Yif  Marke  and  hir  to  drink."— 

XLIX. 

Ysonde,  bright  of  hewe. 

Is  fer  out  in  the  se, 
A  winde  ogbain  hem  blewe, 


That  sail  no  might  ther  be ; 
So  rewe  the  knightes  trewe, 

Tristrem  so  rewe  he ; 
Euer  as  thai  com  newe. 

He  on  oghain  hem  thre ; 
Gret  swink : 

Swete  Ysonde,  the  fre. 
Asked  Bringwain  a  drink. 

L. 

The  coupe  was  richeli  wrought. 

Of  gold  it  was  the  pin. 
In  al  the  warld  nas  nought 

Swiche  drink,  as  ther  was  in, 
Brengwain  was  wrong  hi  thought. 

To  that  drink  sche  gan  win ; 
And  swete  Ysonde  it  hi  taught, 

Sche  bad  Tristrem  bigin, 
To  say ; 

Her  lone  might  no  man  tvin, 
Til  her  ending  day. 

LI. 

An  hounde  ther  was  bi^ide. 

That  was  y-cleped  ^odaiD, 
The  coupe  he  licked  that  tide, 

Tho  doun  it  sett  Bringwain : 
Thai  loued  al  in  lide. 

And  ther  of  were  thai  fain, 
Togider  thai  gun  abide, 

Inioie,  and  ek  in  pain, 
For  thought : 

In  iuel  time  to  sain, 
The  drink  was  y-wrought. 

LII. 

Tristrem  in  schip  lay, 

With  Ysonde  ich  night ; 
Play  miri  he  may. 

With  that  worthli  wight. 
In  boure  night  and  day, 

Al  blithe  was  the  knight ; 
He  might  with  hir  play, 

That  wist  Brengwain  the  bright. 
As  tho : 

Thai  loued  with  all  her  might» 
And  Hodain  dede  al  so. 

LIII. 

Tvai  wikes  in  the  strand. 

No  seyl  thai  no  drewe ; 
In  to  Inglond, 

A  wind  to  wille  hem  blewe: 
The  King  on  hunting  thai  fand; 

A  knaue  that  he  knewe. 
He  made  him  knight  with  hand» 

For  his  tidinges  newe, 
Gan  bring : 
Ysonde,  bright  of  hewe, 
Ther  spoused  Mark  the  King. 
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LIT. 

He  spoosed  bir  with  his  ring ; 

Of  fest  no  speke  Y  nought : 
Brengwain  with  outen  lesing, 

Dede  as  hye  had  thought, 
Sche  tok  that  loue  drink. 

That  in  Yrlond  was  bought. 
For  Ysonde  to  the  King, 

Brengwain  to  bed  was  brought, 
That  tide  : 

Mark  his  wille  wrought, 
On  bed  Brengwain  biside. 

LV. 

When  Mark  had  tint  his  swink, 

Ysonde  to  bed  yede ; 
Of  Yrlond  hye  asked  drink, 

The  coupe  sche  gan  hir  bede, 
Biside  her  sche  lete  it  sink, 

Therof  hadde  sche  no  nede. 
Of  non  maner  thing : 

Oghain  Tristrem,  in  lede. 
As  tho, 

No  might  no  clerk  it  rede, 
The  love  bitren  hem  to. 

LYI. 

Thai  wende  haue  ioie  anough, 

Certes  it  nas  nought  so, 
Her  wening  was  al  wough, 

Yntroweand  til  hem  to  : 
Aither  in  langour  drough, 

And  token  rede  to  go ; 
And  seththen  Ysonde  lough. 

When  Tristrem  was  in  wo, 
With  wille : 

Now  thenketh  Ysonde  to  slo 
Brengwain  and  hir  to  spille. 

LYII. 

Sche  thought,  '^  Y  may  be  wroth, 

Sche  lay  6rst  hi  the  King, 
ForYtihight  hir  cloth, 

Gold,  and  riche  wedding; 
Tristrem  and  Y  boathe, 

Beth  schent  for  our  playing ; 
Better  is  that  we  rathe, 

Hir  oliue  bring, 

Al  stille ; 

Than  doute  we  for  no  thing, 
That  we  ne  may  ban  our  wille/'— 

LYIII. 

The  Quen  bad  her  biside, 
To  werkemen  on  a  day ; 

Sche  told  hem  at  that  tide. 
What  was  her  wille  to  say ; 

— '*  Ye  moten  slen  and  hide 
Bringwain,  that  miri  may.*'— 

Sche  seyd— '<  Ye  schal  abide, 


Ridietoben  ay, 

In  lede ; 
No  lete  ye  for  no  pay, 
That  ye  no  do  that  dede.**— 

Ln. 

Into  a  grisly  clough 

Thai  and  that  maiden  yode. 
That  on  his  swerd  out  drough. 

That  other  bihinde  hir  stode. 
She  cried  merci  anough. 

And  seyd — "  For  Cristes  rode. 
What  haue  Y  don  wough, 

Whi  wille  ye  spille  mi  blode  ?  "- 
— "  Nought  lain, 

Ysonde  the  leuedi  gode. 
Hath  hot  thou  schalt  be  slain.  *'^ 

LX. 

Brengwain  denily. 
Bad  hem  say  the  Quen ; 

— "  Greteth  wele  mi  leuedy. 
That  ai  trewe  hath  ben ; 

Snnockes  hadde  sche  and  Y, 
And  hir  was  solwy  to  sen, 

Bi  Marke  tho  hye  sdiuld  ly, 

Y  lent  hir  min  al  clen, 

As  thare : 
Oghain  hir,  wele  Y  wen, 
No  dede  Y  neuer  mare." — 

LXI. 

Thai  nold  hir  nought  slo, 
Bot  went  oghain  to  the  Qam, 

Ysonde  asked  hem  to, 
— "  What  seyd  hye  you  bitren  ? 

—"Hye  bad  ous  saye  you  so. 
Your  smock  was  solwy  to  sen, 

Bi  Mark  tho  ye  schuld  ly, 

Y  lent  hir  min  al  clene. 

That  day."— 
Tho  asked  Ysonde  the  kene, 
— "  Whare  is  that  trewe  may  ?"— 

LXII. 

Tho  seyd  Ysonde  with  mode, 

— "  Mi  maiden  ye  ban  slain !  "— 
Sche  swore  by  Godes  rode, 

Thai  schuld  ben  hong  and  drain; 
Sche  bede  hem  yiftes  gode, 

To  fechen  hir  ogain; 
Thai  fetten  hir,  tfaer  sche  stode, 

Tho  was  Ysonde  fill  fain. 
To  say; 

So  trewe  sche  fond  Brengwain, 
That  sche  loued  bir  wele  ay. 

LXIU. 

Made  was  the  saughtening. 
And  alle  forgheve  bidene. 

Tristrem  with  outen  lesing, 
Played  with  the  Quen. 
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Fram  Irlond  to  the  King, 
An  harpour  com  bitven ; 

An  harp  he  gan  forth  bring, 
Swiche  no  badde  thai  neuer  sen. 

With  sight; 
Him  self  with  outen  wen, 

Bar  it  day  and  night. 

LXIY. 

Tsonde  he  loued  in  are, 

He  that  the  harp  brought  ,- 
About  his  hais  he  it  bare, 

Richelich  it  was  wrought; 
He  hidde  it  euer  mare, 

Out  no  com  it  nought : 
— '*  Thine  harp  whi  wiltow  spare, 

Tif  thou  ther  of  can  ought, 
Ofgle?"— 

— ^'  No  out  no  Cometh  it  nought. 
With  outen  yiftes  fre." — 

LXV. 

Mark  seyd — ''  Lat  me  se, 

Harpi  hou  thou  can. 
And  what  thou  askest  me, 

Tiue  T  schal  the  than." — 
"Blcthely,"— seydhe; 

A  miri  lay  he  bigan, 
-^^^Sir  King,  of  yiftes  fre, 

Hertoith  Ysonde  Ttcan, 
Bidene, 

Tproue  the  for  fals  man. 
Or  Y  schal  haue  thi  Quen."— 

LXVI. 

Mark  to  conseyl  yede, 

And  asked  rede  of  tho  to, 
— "  Lesen  Y  mot  mi  manhed. 

Or  yeld  Ysonde  me  fro." — 
Mark  was  fui  of  drede, 

Ysonde  lete  he  go  : 
Tristrem  in  that  nede, 

At  wode  was  dere  to  slo, 
lliat  day : 

Tristrem  com  right  tho. 
As  Ysonde  was  o  way. 

LXVII. 

Tho  was  Tristrem  in  ten. 

And  chidde  with  the  Ring, 
— "  Yifstow  glewemen  thi  Quen, 

Hastow  no  nother  thing?"— 
EUs  rote  with  outen  wen, 

He  raught  bi  the  ring, 
Tho  folwed  Tristrem  the  ken, 

To  schip  ther  thai  hir  bring, 
So  blithe ; 

Tristrem  bigan  to  sing. 
And  Ysonde  bigan  to  lithe. 


Lxvin. 

Swiche  song  he  gan  sing, 

That  hir  was. s withe  wo. 
Her  com  swiche  loue  longing, 

Hir  hert  brast  neighe  a-to  : 
Th'  Erl  to  hir  ganspring 

With  knightes  mani  mo. 
And  seyd— "Mi  swete  thing, 

Whi  farestow  so, 

Ypray?"— 

Ysonde  to  lond  most  go, 
Er  sche  went  oway. 

LXIX. 

— "  Within  a  stounde  of  the  day, 

Y  schal  ben  hole  and  sounde : 
Ych  here  a  menstrel  to  say ; 

Of  Tristrem  he  hath  a  soun."— 
Th'  Erl  seyd,—"  Dathet  him  ay, 

Of  Tristrem  yif  this  stounde. 
That  minstrel  for  his  lay, 

Schal  haue  an  hundred  pounde. 
Of  me. 

Yif  he  wil  with  ous  founde, 
Lef,  for  thou  louest  his  gle."— 

LXX. 

His  gle  al  for  to  here, 

The  leuedi  was  sett  on  land  : 
To  play  bi  the  riuere, 

Th'  Erl  ladde  hir  bi  hand ; 
Tristrem  trewe  fere, 

Miri  notes  he  fand 
Opon  his  rote  of  yuere. 

As  thai  were  on  the  strand. 
That  stounde ; 

Thurch  that  semly  sand, 
Ysonde  was  hole  and  sounde. 

LXXI. 

Hole  sche  was  and  sounde, 

Thurch  vertu  of  his  gle ; 
For  thi  th'  Erl  that  stounde. 

Glad  a  man  was  he ; 
Of  penis  to  hundred  pounde. 

He  yaf  Tristrem  the  fre ; 
To  schip  than  gun  thai  founde. 

In  Yrlond  wald  thai  be, 
Ful  fain; 

Th'  Erl  and  knightes  thre. 
With  Ysonde  and  Bringwain. 

LXXII. 

Tristrem  tok  his  stede. 
And  lepe  ther  on  to  ride ; 

The  Quen  bad  him  her  lede, 
To  schip  him  biside ; 

Tristrem  dede  as  bye  bede ; 
In  wode  he  gan  hir  hide; 

To  th'  Erl  he  seyd  in  that  nede. 
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— " Thou  hasty-tent  thi  pride, 

Thou  dote : 
With  thine  harp,  thou  woune  hir  that  tide, 
Thou  tint  hir  with  mi  rote." — 

LXXIII.  * 

Tristrem  with  Tsonde  rade, 

In  to  the  wode  oway ; 
A  loghe  thai  fpunden  made. 

Was  ful  of  gamen  and  play ; 
Her  blis  was  ful  brade, 

And  ioieful  was  that  may ; 
Seuen  night  thai  thare  abad. 

And  seththen  to  court  cam  thai ; 
—'*  Sir  King," 

Tristrem  gan  to  say, 
— ''Yif  minstrels  other  thing." — 

LXXIY. 

Meriadok  was  a  man, 

That  Tristrem  trowed  ay; 
Miche  gode  he  him  an. 

In  o  chaumber  thai  lay ; 
Tristrem  to  Ysonde  wan, 

Anight  with  hir  to  play ; 
As  man  that  miche  kan, 

A  bord  he  tok  oway. 

Of  her  hour; 

£r  he  went,  to  say, 
Of  snowe  was  fallen  a  ^cbour. 

LXXV. 

A  schour  ther  was  y-falle, 

That  al  the  way  was  white ; 
Tristrem  was  wo  with  alle. 

With  dwl  and  sotW6  site ; 
Bitven  the  hour  and  the  halie. 

The  way  was  naru  and  lite ; 
Swiche  cas  him  was  bifalle, 

As  we  finde  in  scrite, 
Ful  sket; 

A  sine  he  fond  tite, 
And  bond  vnder  his  fete. 

ixxvi. 

Meriadok,  with  his  might, 

Aros  vp  al  bidene ; 
The  way  he  went  right. 

Til  he  com  to  the  Quen  ; 
The  bord  he  fond  of  tvight 

To  wite,  and  nought  at  wene ; 
Of  Tristrem  kertel,  the  knight, 

He  fond  a  pece  grene, 
Of  tore ; 

Meriadok,  the  kene, 
Wondred  ther  fore. 

Lxxvn. 

A-morwe  he  tolde  the  King, 

Al  that  he  seighe  with  sight ; 
— ''  Lord,  with  outen  lesing. 


With  Ysonde  lay  Tristrem  to-night; 
Thou  shalt  do  swiche  a  thing, 

Aske  who  her  yeme  might ; 
The  croice  to  lerusalem  bring. 

Say  thou  hast  y-hight, 

Ylf  thou  may; 

Tristrem  the  noble  knight, 
Tlie  Quen  hir  self  will  say." 

Lxxyni. 

The  King  told  the  Quen, 

A  bed  tho  thai  ware ; 
— '^  Dame,  with  outen  wene, 

To  lerusalem  Y  mot  fare  : 
Loke  now  ous  bituene, 

Who  may  the  kepe  fram  care  ?  "— * 
— "  For  al  other,  bidene, 

Tristrem,"  sche  seyd  thare, 
"For  than, 

Y  loue  him  wele  the  mare ; 
He  is  thi  kinsseman." — 

LXXIX. 

Al  that  Mark  hir  told, 

A-morwe  bye  told  Bringwain ; 
— ''Of  londwil  this  bold. 

Now  we  may  be  ful  fain ; 
Tristrem  the  court  schal  hold. 

Till  he  com  oghain ; " — 
Brengwain  answere  yolde, 

— '^  Your  dedes  han  ben  sain. 
With  sight ; 

Mark  thi  self  schal  frain, 
Al  other  loker  to  night.-— 

LXXX. 

*'  Wite  thou  wele  his  wille; 

To  wende  with  him  thou  say ; 
And  yif  he  loueth  the  stille. 

Thou  do  Tristrem  oway; 
Biseche  him  he  se  ther  tille, 

Thi  fo  is  Tristrem  ay; 
Thou  dredest  he  wil  the  spille, 

Yif  he  the  maistrie  may, 
Aboue  : 

Thou  louedest  him  neuer  a  day, 
Bot  for  thin  emes  loue."— 

Lxxxi. 

Ysonde  the  nexst  night, 

Grid,— "Mark  thin  ore  : 
Mi  fo  thou  hast  me  hight; 

On  me  thou  sinnes  sore ; 
Gode  yif  thou  hadde  me  hight. 

Of  lond  with  the  to  fare ; 
And  sle  Tristrem  the  knight, 

Yif  loue  of  the  no  ware. 
This  day; 

For  man!  man  seyt  ay  whare. 
That  Tristrem  bi  me  lay."— 
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Lxxxn. 

Mark  is  blithe  and  glad, 

For  al  that  trowed  he ; 
He  that  him  other  tald, 

He  ne  couthe  him  hot  maugr^  : 
Meriadok  him  answere  yald, 

— *^  In  toun  thou  do  him  be ; 
Her  loue-laike  thou  bihald, 

For  the  loue  of  me, 

Nought  wene : 

Bi  resoun  thou  schalt  se, 
That  loue  is  hem  bitvene." — 

Lxxxm. 

Mark  departed  hem  to. 

And  dede  Tristrem  oway; 
T9as  neuer  Tsonde  so  wo. 

No  Tristrem,  sothe  to  say ; 
Ysonde  her  self  waid  slo ; 

For  sorwe  Tristrem  lay ; 
Tsonde  morned  so, 

And  Tristrem  night  and  day, 
For  dede ; 

Ich  man  it  se  may, 
What  liif  for  loue  thai  lede. 

LXXXIY. 

Tristrem  was  in  toun ; 

In  boure  Ysonde  was  don; 
Bi  water  he  sent  ndoun. 

Light  iinden  spon ; 
He  wrot  hem  a)  with  roun, 

Tsonde  hem  khewe  wel  sone, 
Bi  that  Tristrem  was  boun, 

Tsonde  wist  his  bone, 
To  abide; 

£r  a-morwe  none, 
Her  aither  was  other  biside. 

LXXXV. 

Qnath  Meriadok, — "  T  rede. 

Thine  hunters  thou  bid  ride, 
Fourten  night,  at  this  nede, 

To  se  thine  forestes  wide; 
Tristrem,  thou  hem  bede, 

Thi  self  thou  here  abide ; 
And  right  at  her  dede, 

Thou  schalt  hem  take  that  tide, 
In  the  tre; 

Here  thou  schalt  abide. 
Her  semblaunt  thou  schalt  se.'*— 

LXXXTI. 

In  orchard  mett  thai  inne, 
Tristrem  and  Tsonde  fre ; 

Ay  when  thai  might  awinne; 
Ther  playd  Tsonde  and  he; 

The  duerwe  y-seighe  her  ginne. 


Ther  be  sat  In  the  tre ; 
Mark  of  riche  kinne; 

He  bight  to  don  hipn  se^ 
With.sight; 

And  seyd,— *'  Sir,  siker  ye  be, 
Thi  self  schal  se  that  right."--' 

LXXXVII. 

His  falsnesse  for  to  filie, 

Forth  tho  went  he ; 
To  Tristrem  be  com  with  iUe, 

Fram  Tsonde  the  fre ; 
— ^^  Mi  leuedy  me  sent  the  tille. 

For  icham  priu^, 
And  praieth  the,  "with  wille, 

That  thou  west  hir  se, 
With  sight; 

Mark  is  in  other  cuntre, 
Priu^  it  schal  be  dight."— 

Lxxxvin. 

Tristrem  him  bi  thought, 

— ^^  Maister,  thank  haue  ye : 
For  thou  me  this  bode  brought. 

Mi  robeyineT  the; 
That  thou  no  lete  it  nought. 

Say  that  leuedy  fre ; 
Hir  wordes  dere  T  bought. 

To  Marke  hye  bileighe  me. 
That  may; 

To  morwe  T  schal  hir  se, 
^  At  chirche  for  sothe  to  say.** — 

LXXXIX. 

The  duerwe  toke  the  gate, 

And  Mark  he  told  bidene ; 
'^  Bi  this  robe,  T  wate. 

That  michel  he  loueth  the  Quea  : 
Y-saine  we  nought  no  sat ; 

He  douteth  me  bitvene, 
It  semeth  bi  his  lat. 

As  he  hir  neuer  had  sene, 
With  sight ; 

T  wot  with  outen  wene. 
He  Cometh  to  hir  to-night."— 

XG. 

Sir  Mark  sat  in  the  tre; 

Ther  metten  thai  to : 
The  schadowe  Tristrem  gan  se, 

And  loud&spac  he  tho. 
That  Tsonde  schuld  Mark  se. 

And  calle  Tristrem  hir  fo : 
— '^  Thou  no  aughtest  nought  heren  to  be, 

Thou  no  hast  nought  here  to  go, 
No  thing; 

With  right  men  schuld  the  slo. 
Durst  T  for  the  King."— 


'  It  would  appear,  at  has  beeo  blated  io  the  Arsamentt  that  this  Stania  should  precede  the  SSih. 
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— "  Ysonde,  thou  art  mi  fo, 

Thou  sinnest,  leuedi,  on  me; 
Thou  gabbest  on  me  so, 

Min  em  nil  me  nought  se; 
He  threteneth  me  to  slo, 

More  menske  were  it  to  the, 
Better  for  to  do, 

Bi  God  in  trinite, 

This  tide ; 

Or  T  this  lond  schal  fle, 
In  to  Wales  wide."— 

xcii. 

— "  Tristrem,  for  sothe  to  say, 

T  wold  the  litel  gode; 
Ac  Y  the  wraied  neuer  day, 

T  swere  bi  Godes  rode; 
Men  said  thou  bi  me  lay, 

Thine  em  so  vnder  stode; 
Wende  forth  in  thi  way. 

It  semes  astow  were  wode 
To  wfede; 

Y  loued  neuer  man  with  mode, 
Bot  him  that  hadde  mi  maiden  hede.**- 

XGIII. 

— "Swete  Ysonde  thin  are, 

Thou  preye  the  King  for  me ; 
Yif  it  thi  wille  ware, 

Of  sake  he  make '  me  fre : 
Of  lond  ichil  elles  fare, 

Schal  he  me  neuer  se." — 
Markes  hert  was  sare, 
•    Tber  he  sat  in  the  tre ; 
And  thought, 

"Vngiltles  er  ye. 
In  swiche  a  solaunder  brought. 


)* 


XCIV. 

— "  Thou  seyst  Y  gan  the  wrie, 

Men  seis  thou  bi  me  lay; 
Ac  thei  ich  wende  to -dye. 

Thine  erand  Y  schal  say : 
Marke  thin  em  his  heighe, 

Anough  he  the  yiue  may ; 
No  reche  Y  what  Y  lighe. 

So  that  thou  be  oway, 

With  wille."— 

Marke  tho  thought  ay, 
— ''  Yete  he  schal  duelle  stille."- 

xcv. 

Tristrem  oway  went  so ; 
Ysonde  to  boure  Yjwis, 
Nas  neuer  Mark  so  wo. 


Him  self  he  herd  al  this; 
Alsori  Mark  gan  ^0, 

Til  he  might  Tristrem  kisse ; 
And  dedely  hated  he  tho. 

Him  that  seyd  amis, 
Al  newe : 

Ther  was  ioie  and  blis. 
And  welcom  Tristrem  trewe. 

xcvi. 

Now  hath  Ysonde  her  wille, 

Tristrem  constable  is  heighe; 
Thre  yere  he  playd  stille, 

With  Ysonde  bright  so  beighe; 
Her  loue  might  no  man  felle,' 

So  were  thai  bothe  sleighe; 
Meriadok,  with  ille. 

Waited  hem  fill  neigbe, 
Of  her  dede : 

Yif  he  might  hem  spille, 
Fain  he  wald  spede. 

XCVII. 

Meriadok  wrayeth  ay, 

To  the  Ring  thus  seyd  he ; 
— "  Her  folies  vsen  thai  ay, 

Wei  yore  Y  seyd  it  the : 
Loke  now  on  a  day, 

And  blod  lat  you  thre; 
Do  as  Y  the  say, 

And  tokening  thou  schalt  se, 
f'ul  sone; 

Her  bed  schal  blodi  [be,p 
Ar  he  his  wille  haue  done." — 

XCTIU. 

Blod  leten  was  the  King, 

Tristrem,  and  the  Quene : 
At  her  blod  leteing, 

The  flore  was  swopen  clene ; 
Meriadok  dede  floure  bring. 

And  strewed  it  bitvene ; 
That  go  no  might  no  thing, 

Bot  yif  it  were  sene, 

With  sight ; 

Thritti  fet  bi  dene 
Tristrem  lepe  that  night. 

xcix. 

Now  Tristrem  willes  is, 
With  Ysonde  for  to  play ; 

He  no  may  hir  com  to  kisse, 
So  ful  of  floure  it  lay; 

Tristrem  lep  Y  wis, 
Thritti  fete,  soth  to  say; 

As  Tristrem  dede  this, 


>  By  an  error  in  traDScrU>iDg,  ibe  word  makt  is  twice  repeited 
in  tiie  MS. 

•  Here  *'felle  **  is  talLen  for  ful,  or  perceive,  as  in  a  passage  of 
Chaooer,  pointed  oat  to  me  by  Mr.  Flnlay  of  Glasgow :» 


*■  And  if  that  be  may  /if/en  out  ofdred*. 
Thai  ye  me  toach  In  lOTe  of  ▼lUanle.*' 

Steoftd  N9UUU  Teit* 

>  In  the  us.  "bene.** 


SIR  TRISTREH. 


3SS 


His  blod-beDde  bra^t  ovay, 

And  bled; 
And  sethtben  oghain  tbe  day, 
He  lepe  fram  fair  bedde. 

G. 

Tbritti  fete  bityene. 

He  Jepe  with  Outen  les ; 
Sore  him  greued  his  vene, 

As  it  no  wonder  nes ; 
Mark  her  bed  badde  sene^ 

Andalblodi  itwes: 
He  told  tho  Brengwain, 

Tristrem  hadde  broken  his  pes, 
Bitvene; 

Anon  of  lond  be  ches, 
Out  of  M^kes  eigbe-sene. 

CI. 

Tristrem  was  fled  oway. 

To  wite,  and  nought  to  wene; 
At  Londen  on  a  day, 

Mark  wald  spourge  tbe  Quen ; 
Men  seyd  sche  brak  the  lay ; 

A  bischop  yede  bitvene, 
With  hot  yren  to  say, 

Sche  thought  to  make  hir  clene. 
Of  sake'; 

Tsonde  said  bidene. 
That  dome  sche  wald  take. 

GII. 

Men  sett  the  merkes  there. 

At  Westeminster  fql  right; 
Hot  yren  to  here, 

For  Sir  Tristrem  the  knight ; 
In  pouer  wede  to  were, 

Tristrem  com  that  night ; 
Of  alle  the  knigbtes  here,  ^ 

No  knewe  bim  non  hi  sight ; 
Bidene; 

To  swethe  Ysonde  bright. 
As  forward  was  hem  bityene. 

cm. 

Ouer  Temes  sche  schuld  ride,. 

That  is  an  arm  of  the  se : 
— "  To  the  schip  side, 

This  man  schal  here  me." — 
Tristrem  hir  bar  that  tide, 

And  on  the  Quen  fel  he, 
Next  her  naked  side 

That  mani  man  might  y-se,^ 
Sanschewe; 

Hir  queynt  abouen  hir  kne, 
Naked  the  knigbtes  knewe. 

CIV. 

In  water  thai  wald  him  sink. 

And  wers  yif  thai  may ; 
— ''Te  quite  him  iuel  his  swink;  ''• 


The  Quene  seyd  to  hem  ay ; 
— '^  It  semeth  mete,  no  drink, 

Hadde  he  nought  mani  a  day ; 
For  pouerte  me  thenk, 

He  fel  for  sothe  to  say, 
Andnede; 

Yeueth  him  gold,  Y  pray. 
He  may  bidde  God  me  spede." — 

cv. 

Gold  thai  youen  him  thare: 

The  constori  thai  bigan ; 
Swete  Ysonde  sware, 

Sche  was  giltles  woman ; 
— "Bot  on  to  schip  me  bare, 

The  knigbtes  seighe  wele  than; 
"What  so  his  wille  ware, 

Ferli  neighe  he  wan, 

Sothe  thing : 

So  neighe  com  neyer  man, 
Bot  mi  lord  the  Ring."— 

cvi. 

Swete  Ysonde  hath  sworn, 

Hir  clene,  that  miri  may; 
To  hir  tliai  had  yconu 

Hot  yren  Y  say; 
The  knigbtes  were  biforn ; 

For  hir  tho  praiden  thai: 
The  yren  sche  badde  y-born, 

Ac  Mark  forghave  that  day. 
And  dede ; 

Meriadok  held  thai. 
For  fole  in  his  falsbede. 

CTII. 

Ysonde  is  graunted  clene^ 

Meriadok  maugre  his; 
Neuer  er  nas  the  Quene, 

So  wele  with  Mark  Y  wis; 
Tristrem  with  outen  wene, 

In  to  Wales  he  is; 
In  bataile  he  hath  ben, 

And  fast  he  fraines  this, 
Right  thare : 

For  he  ne  may  Ysonde  kisse. 
Fight  he  sought  ay  whare. 


SIR  TRISTREM. 


f  TTTI  niBD. 


AAGUMBIfT. 


MfltMt  fh  S^SIr  TrMrtn,  iMotobad  fron  Corawall,  antan  lata  the  tir- 
tIm  oi  TriaiDoar,  King  of  Watoi.  TbU  nonarcti  !•  oqJiuUr  allackcd  hf 
Orfaa,  t  oelgtabooiing  prince,  wbo  besieges  blm  lo  bla  cipUal,  and  laya 
waato  bit  0000117.  Triamoor  promlaei  Tiiitrcm  a  graot  of  bU  Walab 
doololooa,  ir  be  eao  raeoTor  tbeoi  rrom  tbe  aoemr.  3.  4.  S.^TrtotrMi 
aod  Urgao  Joto  battle ;  and,  ai  leogtb,  meet  In  tingle  combat.  Drgaa,  a 
bnlgbt  or  gigantic  ftatoie,  opbralda  Tristram  witb  tbe  dcatb  of  bis  brolbcr 
Morgan,  slalo  by  blm  ^  at  tbe  meat.**  Tbey  Ogbl  desperatdy :  Tristrem 
cvlikollllrgaii'a  right  hand;  hat  tbe  giant  ooniianea  theaBeoonler  with 
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bis  left.  0.  T.--Urgan  being  hard  pretied,  flies  to  bU  castle.  Sir  Trlatrem 
aeliei,  aud  ridei  off  with,  the  bloody  bend.  Urgao,  retnmlng  wUh  po- 
tent salres,  lo  reanlle  hla  band  to  the  stomp,  flods  thai  Trtstnem  baa  car- 
ried It  away.  Tbe  giant  pnrsues  Trlslrem,  and  overtakes  bim  npon  a 
bridge,  where  the  battle  Is  reuewed  lu  presence  of  a  multitude  of  specta- 
tors. 8.  0.— Drgiin  presses  Trbtretn  hard,  and  cleaves  bis  shield :  but 
Trlstrem,  avoiding  bis  next  blow,  thrusts  blm  through  tbe  body ;  In  the 
agony  ofdeatb  he  springs  over  tbe  bridge.  10.  1 1.— Triamour,  In  requi- 
tal of  Trlstrem's  valour,  resigns  to  blm  tbe  sovereignty  of  Wales,  and 
presents  him  with  a  beautlhil  whelp,  calt«d  Petlcrewe.  tbe  colours  of 
which  are  red,  green,  and  blue.  The  generous  warrior  bestows  the 
kingdom  of  Wales  upooBlaancbe  Flour,  daughter  of  Triamonr;  and  sends 
the  beautlfal  and  wondrous-coloured  dog  to  the  fair  Ysonde* 

8tanza$  13.  13.  t4v-Tho  fame  of  Trlstrem*s  exploits  having  reached  tbe 
eourt  or  Cornwall,  bis  uncle  becomes  reconciled  to  blm,  and  Invites  him 
bock  to  conrt.  Mark  places  our  hero  In  tbe  offlce  of  grand  steward  ;  hot 
all  his  beneflfs  are  noable  to  oonnterbalance  tbe  efrects  of  tbe  **  drink  of 
mlghU"  Tbe  amours  of  Trlstrem  and  Tsonde  recommence,  and  are  again 
discovered  by  King  Mark,  who  banishes  bis  wife  and  nephew  From  his 
dominions.  15. 16.- The  lovers  ny  to  a  forest,  overjoyed  at  the  freedom 
which  they  bad  purchased  by  their  exile.  They  reside  In  an  earth-house, 
or  cavern,  subsisting  on  tbe  venison  which  Trlstrem,  with  his  hoands, 
Pellcrewe  and  Hodalo,  acquires  In  the  chase.  17.  18.  19.— Tbe  cavern, 
made  In  old  times  by  the  giants,  forms  their  dwelling  both  In  winter  and 
summer.  The  life  of  Trlstrem  and  Tsonde  Is  described  as  devoid  of  every 
accommodation ;  but  almighty  love  supplies  all  their  wants.  They  dwell 
In  tbe  forest  a  twelvemonth,  saving  three  weeks.  90.  21.— Trlstrem,  hav- 
ing slain  a  deer,  and  brought  It  to  the  cavern,  falls  asleep  by  the  »lde  cf 
Ysonde ;  iiavlng  accidentally  laid  betwixt  them  tbe  naked  sword,  with 
which  he  bad  probably  been  flaying  tbe  animal.  Tbe  King  of  Cornwall 
happening  that  day  to  bunt  in  tbe  forest,  bis  retinue  discover  tbe  lovers 
sleeping  In  this  posture.  22.  23.— Tbe  hunters  relate  what  they  had  seen 
to  Mark,  wbo  visits  tbe  cavern.  ▲  socbeam  was  darting  through  a  cranny 
of  the  rock,  full  on  the  beautiful  countenance  of  Ysonde,  apd  her  charms 
renew  the  passion  of  the  weak  Prince.  He  stops  tbe  crevice  with  bis 
glove,  lest  tbe  repose  of  tbe  lovely  slumbcrrr  should  be  disturbed ;  and 
argues,  from  the  casool  circumstance  of  the  drawn  sword,  that  no  ondae 
communication  subsisted  betwixt  Trlstrem  and  Ysonde.  Dix  obsequious 
train  assent  to  this  reasoning.  24.  25.-Tbelover8  awake  when  tbe  King 
Is  departed,  and  are  surprbed  to  find  bis  well-known  glove.  ▲  party  of 
knights  arrive  to  conduct  them  to  Mark,  to  whom  they  are  once  more 
fully  reconciled. 

Slanxat  20.  27. 28. 29.— The  dwarf  spies  the  Queen  and  Trlstrem  at  a  ren- 
dexvous,  and  apprises  King  Mark.  The  King  comes  upon  the  lovers  so 
suddenly,  that  Trlstrem  Is  compelled  to  fly,  leaving  Ysoude  behind.  Bis 
lamentation  at  separating  from  the  Queen,  lie  Is  In  vain  pursued  by 
Mark's  retinue,  wbo  And  no  one  bat  the  Queen  upon  the  spot,  where  they 
expected  to  detect  tbe  lovers.  They  maintain.  In  the  very  face  of  the  un- 
fortuniite  Mark,  that  his  eyesight  had  deceived  him;  and  he  himself, 
seeming  salbfled  that  this  must  have  been  tbe  case,  receives  Ysonde  again 
Into  favour. 

Sfansos  30. 81.— Trlstrem,  during  his  banishment,  engages  In  tbe  most  des- 
perate enterprises.  He  traverses  Spain,  where  be  stays  three  giants, 
from  Spain  he  goes  to  Ermonie.  where  he  i8~;)oy fully  received  by  bis  vas- 
sals, tbe  sons  of  his  old  tutor,  Rohand.  They  offer  to  restore  to  blm  bis 
hereditary  dominions,  whlcb  he  declines  to  receive.  38.-Tristrem  ar- 
rives in  Brittany,  where  be  assists  tbe  Duke  of  that  country  In  bis  wars. 
By  the  valenr  of  our  hero  the  contest  was  soon  ended.  Trlstrem  Is  Intro- 
duced to  tbe  lovely  daughter  of  the  Duke.  Tl>l<i  lady  bears  the  same  name 
with  the  [Queen  of  Corri^all;  but,  for  distinction,  Is  called  T$ond€  with 
l/rs  wMte  hand.  33.  34.  SS.^^Trlslreoi  having  mode  a  song  on  the  beauty 
of  the  Queen  of  Cornwall,  the  Princess  of  Brittany,  from  the  similarity  of 
names,  Is  led  to  believe  blm  her  lover,  and  commonlcalei  her  mistake  to 
her  father.  Tbe  Duke  offers  Trlstrem  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  Trls- 
trem begins  to  reflect  upon  his  own  disastrous  sltnailon,  upon  the  Im- 
possibility of  again  seeing  Ysonde  of  Ireland,  and,  finally  upon  the  un- 
lawfulness of  their  connexion.  The  result  of  tb«e  reflections.  Is  a  reso- 
lution to  espouse  Ysonde  with  the  white  hand,  whom  be  loves  the  more 
on  account  of  her  name.  They  are  betrothed  and  married;  hot,  as  tbey 
pass  to  tbe  bridal  chamber,  tbe  ring,  given  to  Trlstrem  by  the  Queen  of 
Cornwall,  drops  from  bis  finger.  34.  37.— This  accident  recalls  to  his 
mind  all  the  fidelity  of  Ysonde  of  Ireland,  and  the  danger  In  which  she 
has  been  placed  upon  bis  account :  bis  heart  reproaches  blm  with  the 
falsehood  of  whlcb  be  Is  guilty,  whlcb  he  resolves  to  prosecute  no  farther. 
Tbe  lovely  Ysonde  of  Brittany  remains  t  virgin,  though  a  wife. 

Stanxat  88.  99. 40.-The  Duke  of  Brittany  bestows  upon  Trlstrem  a  trad  of 
terrMory,  divided  by  ta  arm  of  the  aea  from  the  domalus  of  a  powerfliJ 
and'aavage  giant,  called  Bdiagof .  The  old  Duke  cbargas  bis  soo-lo-law 
to  beware,  leat,  while  hnntlng,  be  paai  tbe  boundary  of  bis  own  lands, 
and  tncnr  tbe  resenloBent  of  his  dreadful  neighbour,  who  bad  been  brother 
(  most  probably  broUier-in-anDS )  to  Morgan,  to  Drgao,  and  to  the  *'  noble 
knight,  Moraunt,"  all  of  whom  had  fallen  by  tbe  swoixl  of  Trlstrem. 
This  prudent  eouNsel,  aa  will  readily  be  believed,  only  eacitee  the  knight 
tn  pay  BaUafog  a  speedy  visit.  41. 42. 43.- Trlstrem  follows  his  bounds 
totolb*  ttrmory  •flbe  giant,  wbolminedlaldy  •ppean;  and,  iMiving 


the  name  of  tbe  bold  Intruder,  reaolves  toaTcnge  tbe  death  of  his  bidbraL 
Trlstrem  bids  him  defiance,  and  avows  bis  lnteol(pa  of  appropriailog  is 
himself  the  whole  forent.  44.  4S.  40.-rBeHagog  huria  a  dart  ei  Trtsuem 
which  passes  betwixt  bis  hauberk  and  "side.  Trlstrem  closes  with  iki 
giant,  and  both  fight  manfully.  Tbe  knight  at  length  cuts  off  BelUgar'* 
fool ;  and  the  giant  begs  merry,  promising  lo  deliver  up  bis  treasure  sod 
lands  to  Trlstrem.  Ti  Ulren  spares  bta  life,  on  cbndliiou  be  shall  bolld  i 
ball  In  honour  of  Ysonde  and  Brengwaln.  47.  48.  40.— Bellagog  condadi 
Trlstrem  to  s  castle,  surrounded  with  a  jnoat,  or  rather  lake,  tbe  anclsat 
stronghold  of  bis  foreralhers:  be  shows  tbe  knigbt  a  ford,  liy  wblrb  kt 
may  enter  to  It  at  pleasure,  ilere  tbe  proposed  structure  is  begun :  wart- 
men  are  sent  for  trom  all  quarter^,  to  lubour,  under  tbe  direction  of  te- 
llagog,  In  constructing  a  magnificent  hall.  50.— la  tbe  tiall  is  presenle^ 
in  sculpture,  the  whole  history  of  Trlstrem-:  Ysoude  and  Breagirain,  Isrt 
and  Merladok,  Hodaln  and  Petlcrewe,  with  tbe  combat  of  Trlstrem  ttd 
Beiiagog,  are  all  represented  to  ttie  life. 

Stanxat  51.  52.  53.  54.— Duke  Florentln  of  Brltlaoy,  ellrBded  by  Triilna 
and  bis  wlDc,  and  by  Ganbardln,  bis  son,  sets  out  for  tbe  lows  of  St.  Hst- 
tbieus,  lo  be  prescot  at  the  splendid  nuptials  of  a  baron,  lUOMd  BosllH, 
and  a  lady  of  Lyons.    On  the  road,  a  naive  obserratloa  of  Taoode  bdnyf 
to  Ganbardln  Trlstrem's  neglect  of  b*s  sister's  charns.    5S.  50. 57.-Ga»- 
bardln,  filled  with  extreme  resentment  at  tbe  slight  put  upon  bis  (amliy. 
axpostolatos  warmly  with  Trlstrem  on4ils  extraordinary  ooodoct  toward 
bis  wife.    Trlstrem  answers  bangbtUy  that  sinoij  she  Imm  betrayed  tkb 
DMtrlmonlal  secret,  he  renounces  her  for  ever,  and  that  be  will  retora  li 
bis  first  love,  a  'ady  three  times  more  beautiful  than  Tsoode  ef  Bilttsay. 
58.— This  cavalier  declaration.  Joined  perhaps,  to  Tristrem'a  redoaMei 
prowess,  produces  upon  Ganbardin  a  very  different  effect  from  ekst 
might  have  been  expected.    Ob  curloiilty  Is  strongly  excited  coaeenh« 
tbe  unknown  beauty  of  whom  Trlstrem  bad  boasted,  and,  laying  aside kb 
resentment,  he  becomes  tbe  friend  of  eur  bero,  and  the  trusty  confidtat 
of  bis  amours.  50.  CO.-Tristreoi  conducts  Ganbardln  towards  bis  our- 
vellons  castle.   The  Breton  Prluce,  finding  himself  In  tbe  dooiialooi  if 
BeJIagog,  becomes  apprehensive  that  Trlstrem  is  leading  Mm  to  destk. 
Trlstrem  explains  to  him  that  the  giant  has  become  bU  vassal;  accecd- 
ingly,  Eeliagog  attends  him  at  bis  call,  leaning  upon  a  crutch.    M.Ct- 
Tbe  giant,  at  Trlstrem's  command,  ushers  tbe  knlgbls  into  tbe  spiaMi 
hall,  which  bad  been  constructed  In  bqnour  of  tbe  Queen  of  Camesfl. 
Tbe  Beauty  of  Ysoude  and  Brengwaln,  as  represented  In  sculpture,  pro- 
duces such  an  effect  on  Ganharaln,  that,  staggering  iMckwards,  he  bib 
and  breaks  his  head.    63. 04.- When  Ganbardln  recovers  from  blsecstsiy, 
and  again  beholds  tbe  figures,  especially  that  of  Brengwaln,  wbo  Is  repit- 
sented  with  tbe  fatal  cup  In  her  hand,  be  frankly  aeknowledgea,  that  tbs 
beauty  of  Ysonde  is  far  superior  to  that  of  his  sister ;  that  Trlstrem  b  pe^ 
fectlyJustlQabto  in  every  point  of  bis  conduct :  and  that  be  himself  Isn 
deeply  wounded  by  tbe  beauty  of  Brengwalu,  that  lio  must  see  btf,  sr 
perish. 

SUmxa  65.- Trlstrem  and  Ganbardin  set  out  together  tor  Bnglaod,  and  tba 
former  promUes  tbe  Breton  bis  utmost  Interest  to  foTOor  lila  suit  wUk 
Brengwaln.    60.— A  new  character  Is  inirodocad.    This  is  Qanados,  cao- 
stable  to  King  Hark,  and  a  lover  of  Ysonde ;  for  that  good  monarch  wsi 
very  unfortunate  In  bis  choice  of  favourites.    91.  88.— Canados,  besriag 
the  Queen  sing  one  of  the  lays  which  Trlstrem  bad  oompoaed,  discoer- 
teously  interrupts  her,  and  assures  her  that  she  Is  wrong  In  doing  so ;  Srst, 
l)ecause  her  notes  resemble  the  cries  of  an  ow  I,  or  the  bowling  of  a  stars ; 
aud,  secondly,  because  Trlstrem,  to  whose  compoaliloos  she  Is  so  partial, 
has  proved  false  to  her,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brltlsay. 
09. 70.— Ysonde  upbraids  Canados  as  a  slanderous  coward,  loads  blm  witk 
curses  and  reproaches,  prays  that  be  may  thrive  as  lU  In  every  future  salt 
as  wilb  her,  and  drives  him  from  her  presence.   71 .  72.— The  Queen,  dis- 
consolate at  the  Intelligence  she  has  received,  rldea  to  the  wood  wltt 
Brengwaln,  to  soothe  her  melancholy.   Trlstrem,  and  bis  complalssat 
brother-in-law,  Ganbardln,  arrive  In  the  same  forest,  and  perceive  tke 
ladles.    73.  74. 75.-TrL8trem  sends  Ganbardln  with  tbe  ring,  aa  a  lokea. 
to  Ysonde.   Meanwhile,  tbe  dog  Pellcrewe  recognises  bis  former  maMer, 
and  fawns  upon  blm.   Ysonde,  learning  by  Ganbardio's  measage,  aod  by 
the  token  of  tbe  ring,  that  Trlstrem  Is  at  hand,  resolves  to  take  up  be 
abode  In  tbe  forest  for  that  night.    76.-The  Queen,  under  preleoce  of  la- 
dlspo^ltlon,  causes  her  train  to  pitch  their  tents  In  tbe  wood.    She  it  ra- 
conclled  to  Sir  Trlstrem,  and  Brengwaln  Is  betrothed  to  Sir  Ganbardln. 

Stanzat  TI.  78.— After  dwelling  two  days  In  the  forest,  they  are  nearly  sor* 
prised  by  Canados,  who.  Informed  hy  a  spy  of  what  bad  happened,  cones 
with  the  whole  force  of  tbe  country  to  make  bis  rival  prisooer.   Tristrca 
and  Ganbardln  are  apprised  of  their  danger  by  tbe  faithful  GoovcmsyL 
Tbey  are  compelled,  by  tttf  number  of  the  assailants,  lo  fly  tn  dlffemt 
directions.   79.— Ysonde  Is  carried  back  to  court  by  Canados,  wbo  boasts 
that  Trlstrem  durst  not  stand  against  him.    Tbe  Queen  aud  Brengwaln 
upbraid  him  bitterly.   80.  81.  82.— Ganbardin  having  fled  to  Brittany, 
Trlstrem  remains  alone  lu  Cornwall,  disguised  as  a  beggar,  with  '*cnp 
and  clapper."    it  would  seem  Brengwaln  disapproves  of  his  conduct,  and 
threatens  to  betray  bis  interviews  with  Ysonde.  Far,  however,  from  doing 
so,  Ysonde  s  faithful  conftdant  points  out  to  Mark  tbe  danger  wblcb  be  ran 
from  the  presumptuous  love  of  Canadoe  to  bis  Queen.    83.— King  Mark, 
enraged  at  the  Insolence  of  bis  constable,  banishes  him  from  his  court ;  . 
and  tbe  Queen,  reconciled  to  her  attendant,  admires  her  dexterity  ia 
lying. 
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Siimxct  M.  B,— In  a  amftntiton  bcimtp  Brtofwtto  and  TwiKto,  the 
the  Qacen  ylodloitoB  (be  courage  of  Jier  lover,  wbo  teems  to  luve  sank 
In  Brengwalo'a  opinion  since  tbe  last  adTeninre  in  the  forert.  Brengwaln 
Is  prevtlled  on  to  Introduce  blm  thai  night  to  iha  Qneen^  chamber ;  In 
dlscbanslog  this  ofOce,  cbe  upbraldi  him  Tor  retreating  praclpliateir  with 
fianhardin  before  their  enemies.  Trialrem  replies,  by  desiring  thai  a 
toornament  might  be  proclaimed.  In  ivhkb  his  broiber-ln-law  and  he 
might  Ttndlcate  tbelr  reputation.  W.  87.— The  toornament  being  an- 
nounced, Canados  and  Merladok  nodertahe  the  part  of  challengers.  Gan- 
bardln  returns  from  Briltaoy  to  Join  TrUtrem ;  they  take,  as  may  readily 
he  guessed,  (he  opposite  side  from  Canadop.  When  the  enconnler  com- 
mences, Tristrem,  remembering  bis  old  quarrel  with  (he  tale-heering 
Merladok,  attacks  and  wounds  him  de.«pera(ely.  88.  80. 80.~A  sharp  and 
dubious  conflict  taker  place  beiwUt  Canados  and  Ganhardln.  UH  Tristrem, 
coming  to  the  asslMance  of  his  hrother-at-arms,  unhorses  and  slays  his 
antagonist.  This  bloody  (ermlnatlei|  of  (be  Justs  occasions  a  general  com- 
motion, of  which  Tristrem  STalls  himself  to  take  ▼engeance  on  his  ene- 
mies. With  (he  aailstanoe  of  Ganhardln,  be  slays  and  routs  all  Ibat  wlth- 
sland  him,  and  the  **  courtly  tale-earrlers  are  shamefully  worsted." 

8ianxM»  81 .  93  88^— Brengwaln  refolces  In  the  defeet  of  her  enemies.  Trla- 
Irem  and  Ganhardln  retire  to  Brittany.  Here  Trbtrem  Is  s<»osted  by  a 
young  knight,  wearing  no  shoes,  who  bad  sought  him  for  a  long  time. 
This  young  warrior,  whoae  neose  is  also  Tristrem,  throws  himsdf  at  the 
feel  of  our  hero,  and  beseeches  his  aaslstaace  in  a  perilous  adTenlure.  k 
knight  has  bcresTed  him  of  his  lady.  The  raf  Isher,  with  bis  seren  bre- 
thren, and  seren  other  knights,  are  to  escort  their  prise,  npoo  that  vary 
day,  to  some  place  of  security ;  the  suppliant  knight  proposes  to  his  name- 
sake (o  asklst  him  In  her  rescue.  Tristrem  readily  assents.  M.  85.- The 
two  knights  arm  themseives,  and  prepare  for  battle ;  they  attack  (be  party 
of  rarlshers,  on  a  'Mee  beside  a  forest."  Tristrem  the  younger  la  soon 
slain  ;  our  hero  avenges  bis  death,  and  slays  the  fifteen  knlghla.  la  this 
hetUe  he  recetvcs  en  arrow  In  his  old  wound. 


Uere  the  Aucblnleek  MS.  abruptly  concludes;  the  remainder  of  the 
tomauce  being  torn  away. 


FYTTE  THJRD. 


In  Wales  thb  was  a  Ring, 

That  hight  Triaraour ; 
He  hadde  a  doughter  ying, 

Was  hoten  Blaunche  Flour; 
Vrgan  with  gret  wering, 
Biseged  him  in  his  tour, 
To  winne  that  swete  thing, 

And  bring  hir  to  his  hour, 
Y^ith  fight ; 

Tristrem  with  gret  honour^ 
Bicom  the  Kinges  knight. 

II. 

Vrgan  gan  Wales  held, 

With  wrong,  for  sothe  to  tay ; 
Oft  and  vnselde. 

Of  Triamour  tok  he  pray : 
Triamour  to  Tristrem  teld, 

Opon  a  somers  day, 
Wales  he  wald  him  yeld, 

Yif  he  it  winne  may, 

Right  than ; 

Tristrem  with  outen  nay. 
With  were,  Wales  wan. 


III. 

Tristrem  mett  Vrgan, 

In  that  feld  to  fight ; 
To  him  seyd  he  than. 

As  a  douhti  knight, 
— ^'  Thou  slough  mi  brother  Morgan, 

At  the  mete  ful  right ; 
As  T  am  doughti  man, 

His  deth  thou  hist  to-night. 
Mi  fo ; "— 

Tristrem  seyd  aplight, 
"  So  [hope] « Y  the  to  slo." 

IV. 

Tvelue  fete  was  the  wand. 

That  Vrgan  wald  with  play ; 
His  strok  may  no  man  stand, 

Ferly  yif  Tristrem  nuiy ; 
Tristrem  vantage  fand. 

His  clobbe  fel  oway ; 
And  of  the  geauntes  liand, 

Tristrem  smot,  that  day, 
In  lede : 

Tristrem,  for  sothe  to  say. 
The  geaunt  gert  he  biede. 

V, 

Vrgan  al  in  tene, 

Faught  with  his  left  hand ; 
Oghain  Tristrem.  kene, 

A  stern  stroke  he  fand, 
Opon  his  helme  so  schene. 

That  to  the  grounde  he  wand, 
Bot  vp  he  stirt  bidene. 

And  heried  Codes  sand, " 
^   Almight ; 

Tristrem  ^ith  his  brand, 
Fast  gan  to  fight. 

VI. 

The  geaunt  aroume  he  stode, 

His  bond  he  tint  T  wis ; 
He  fleighe  as  he  wer  wode, 

Ther  that  the  caste!  is ; 
Tristrem  trad  in  the  blod,    > 

And  fond  the  bond  that  was  his ; 
Oway  Sir  Tristrem  yode; 
The  geaunt  com  with  this. 
And  sought, 

To  hele  his  honde  that  was  his> 
Salues  hadde  he  brought. 

vn. 

Vrgan  the  geaunt  vnride 

After  Sir  Tristrem  wan ; 
The  cuntre  fer  and  wide, 

Y-gadred  was  bi  than ; 


'  intheHS.  **keple." 


•  As  expUined  by  an  ingenioiu  friend,  ** Blessed  God's  son,' 
or  raUier  perhaps,  **  God's  sent,**  <•  a.  *'  God's 
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Tristrem  thought  that  tide, 

— "  Y  take  that  me  Gode  an ;  •*- 
On  a  brigge  he  gan  abide ; 
Bibeld  ther  mani  a  man ; 
Thai  inett ; 
Vrgan  to  Tristrem  ran, 
And  grimli  there  thai  gret. 

VIII. 

Strokes  of  michel  might, 

Thai  deltea  hem  bitvene : 
That  thui'ch  her  brinies  bright, 

Her  bother  blode  was  sene ; 
Tristrem  faught  as  a  knight, 

And  Vrgan  al  in  tene, 
Taf  him  a  stroke  vnlight ; 

His  scheld  he  clef  bitvene, 
A-tvo : 

Tristrem  with  outen  wene, 
Nas  neuer  are  so  wo, 

IX. 

Eft  Vrgan  smot  with  main, 

And  of  that  stroke  he  miste ; 
Tristrem  smot  ogayn, 

And  thurch  his  body  he  threste ; 
Vrgan  lepe  vnfain, 

Ouer  the  bregge  he  deste : 
Tristrem  hath  Vrgan  slain, 

That  alle  the  cuntre  wist. 
With  wille ; 

The  King  tho  Tristrem  kist, 
And  Wales  tho  yeld  him  tille. 

X. 

The  Ring  a  welp  he  brought, 

Bifor  Tristrem  the  trewe ; 
What  colour  he  was  wrought. 

Now  Ichil  you  schewe ; 
Silke  nas  non  so  soft. 

He  was  rede,  grene,  and  blewe ; 
Thai  that  him  seighen  oft. 

Of  him  badde  gamen  and  glewe, 
Y  wis; 

His  name  was  Peticrewe, 
Of  him  was  michel  priis. 

XI. 

The  King  Triamour, 

Taf  him  Tristrem  the  hende ; 
For  he  brought  out  of  dolour, 

Him  and  al  his  kende ; 
Tristrem  with  gret  honour, 

KJdde  that  he  was  hende ; 
He  yaf  to  Blaunche  Flour, 

Wales  with  outen  ende, 
Bidene ; 

And  Peticrowe  he  gan  sende. 
To  dame  Ysonde  the  Queue. 

XII. 

Ysonde,  with  outen  les, 


Tho  bye  the  welp  had  sain, 
That  sche  had  made  his  pes, 

She  sent  word  ogayn ; 
Mark  herd  h^u  it  wes, 

That  Vrgan  had  he  slayn ; 
Messangers  he  ches, 

Tristrem  for  to  frain, 
Thatfre; 

Mark  was  ferly  fain. 
And  Tristrem  kist  he. 

x|n. 

Mark  gan  Tristrem  calle. 

And  toke  him  al  bidene, 
Cit^,  castels  alle, 

Steward  as  he  badde  bene ; 
Who  was  blithe  iti  halle, 

Bot  Ysonde  the  Quene ; 
Hou  so  it  schuld  hi  falle. 

Thai  playden  ai  bitvene, 
Tho  tvo ; 

So  long  of  loue  thai  mene. 
That  Mark  seighe  it  was  so. 

XIV. 

Marke  seighe  hou  it  is, 

What  loue  was  hem  bitvene ; 
Gertes  this  thought  was  his, 

Ful  wele  awreken.to  ben ; 
He  cleped  Tristrem  with  this, 

And  hi  toke  him  the  Quene, 
And  flemed  hem  bothe  Y  wis. 

Out  of  his  eighe  sene. 
Away ; 

Blither,  with  outen  wene, 
Neuer  ere  nar  thay. 

XV. 

A  forest  fled  thai  tille, 

Tristrem  and  Ysonde  the  schene ; 
No  badde  thai  no  won  to  wille, 

Bot  the  wode  so  grene : 
Bi  holtes  and  hi  hille. 

Fore  Tristrem  and  the  Quene ; 
Ysonde  of  ioie  hath  her  fille. 

And  Tristrem  with  outen  wene. 

As  tbare; 

So  blithe  al  bidene, 
Nar  thai  neuer  are. 

XVI. 

Tristrem  and'that  may 

Wer  flemed  for  her  dede ; 
Hodain  soth  to  say. 

And  Peticrowe  with  hem  yede : 
In  on  erthe  bous  thai  lay ; 

Tho  raches  with  hem  thai  lede^ 
Tristrem  hem  taught  o  day, 

Bestes  to  tak  at  nede. 
An  hast ; 

In  that  forest  fede, 
Tristrem  Hodain  gan  chast. 
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XVII. 

Tristrem.with  Hodain, 

A  wikle  best  he  slough ; 
In  on  erthe  hoQse  thai  layn, 

Ther  hadde  thai  ioie  y-noagh ; 
Etenes,  hi  old  dayn, 

Had  wrought  it  withouten  wough 
Ich  nig^t  soth  to  siUn , 

Ther  til  thai  bothe  drough. 
With  might; 

Vnder  wodei)ough. 
Thai  knewen  day  and  night. 

XVIII. 

In  winter  it  was  hate, 

In  soraer  it  was  cold ; 
Thai  hadden  a  dern  gat, 

That  thai  no  man  told ; 
No  hadde  thai  no  wines  wat, 

No  ale  that  was  oM, 
No  no  gode.  mete  thai  at. 

Thai  hadden  al  that  thai  wold, 
With  wille ; 

For  loue  ich  other  bihalt, 
Her  non  might  of  other  fille. 

XIX. 

Tristrem  onf  an  hille  stode. 

As  he  biforn  hadde  mett ; 
He  fond  a  wele  ful  gode, 

Al  white  it  was  the  grete, 
Ther  to  Tristrem  yode. 

And  hende  Ysonde  the  swete ; 
That  was  al  her  fode, 

And  wilde  flesche  thai  ete. 
And  gras ; 

Swiche  ioie  hadde  thai  neuer  yete, 
TueUnoneth  thre  woukes  las. 

XX. 

Tristrem  on  a  day, 

Tok  Hodain  wel  erly ; 
A  best  he  tok  to  pray, 

Bi  a  dern  ^y ; 
He  dight  it  with.outen  nay. 

And  hom  it  brought  an  heighe ; 
Aslepe  Ysonde  lay ; 

Tristrem  him  layd  hir  bi. 
The  Quen  ; 

His  swerd  he  drough  titly. 
And  laid  it  hem  bitvene. 

XXI.. 

An  hert  Mark  at  ran, 

Opon  that  ilke  day ; 
His  hunters  after  wan, 

A  path  tho  founden  thai ; 
Tristrem  seighen  bye  than, 

And  Ysonde,  sothe  to  say ; 
Seighe  thai  neuer  swiche  man, 


No  non  so  fair  Ji  may, 

With  sight ; 
Bitven  hem  ther  lay 
A  drawen  swerd  wel.  bright. 

XXII. 

The  hunters  wenten  right. 

And  teld  Mark  bidene ; 
The  leuedi  and  the  knight, 

Both  Mark  hath  Bene; 
He  knew  hem  wel  bi  sight, 

The  swerd  la^  hem  bitvene ; 
A  Sonne  hem  ful  bright, 

Sdion  opon  the  Quene, 
At  a  bore; 

On  her  £ice  so  sobene, 
And  Jdark  rewed  ther  fore. 

XXIII. 

His  gloue  he  put  ther  inne. 

The  .Sonne  to  were  oway ; 
Wrethe  Mark  gan  winne. 

Then  seyd  he—"  Wel  ay, 
Yif  thai  weren  in  sinne. 

Nought  so  thai  no  lay, 
Lo,  hou  thai  Hue  ^tvinne ;  . 

Thai  no  hede  nought  of  swiche  play, 
Ywis;" 

The  knightes  seyden  ay, 
— "  For  trewe  loue  it  is." — 

XXIV. 

Tho  waked  Tristrem  the  trewe. 

And  swete  Ysonde  the  schene ; 
The  gloue  oway  thai  drewe. 

And  seyden  hem  bitvene;    * 
For  Markes  thai  it  knewe. 

Thai  wist  he  had  ther  bene ; 
Tho  was  her  ioie  al  newe, 

That  he  hem  hadde  y-sene. 
With  sight; 

With  that  com  knightes  kene. 
To  feche  tho  to  ful  right. 

XXV. 

To  court  were  comen  tho  to. 

That  in  the  forest  were : 
Mark  kist  Ysonde  tho. 

And  Tristrem  trewe  fere. 
Forgheuen  hem  was  her  wo. 

No  were  thai  neuer  so  dere ; 
Tristrem  the  bailif  gan  to, 

Swiftly  for  to  store, 

A  stounde : 

Of  loue  who  wil  lere. 
Listen  now  the  grounde. 

XXVI. 

So  bifel  bidene, 

Opon  a  somers  day, 
Tristrem  and  the  Quen, 

Stalked  to  her  play. 
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The  duerwe  hem  hatb  sene ; 

To  Mark  gan  he  say, 
— '*Sir  King,  with  buten  wene, 

Thi  wiif  is  now  oway,^ 

And  thi  knight; 

Wende  fast  as  thou  may. 
Of  take  liem  yif  thou  might.'* 

XXYII. 

Mark  King  after  ran ; 

That  thai  bothe  y-se ; 
Tristrem  seyd  than,^ 

— "  Ysonde,  schent  cr  we; 
For  thoughtes  that  we  dan, 

For  hole  no  may  it  be ; " — 
Nas  neuer  so  sori  mam, 

Tristrem  than  was  he, 
Tliathende; 

—"For  dout  of  deth  Yfle, 
In  sorwe  and  wo  T  wende. 

xxvin. 

"  Y  fle  for  doQt  of  deth, 

Y  dar  no  leng  abide; 
In  wo  mi  liif  to  lede, 

Bi  this  fqrestes  side ; " — 
A  ring  Ysonde  him  bede. 

To  tokening  at  that  tide ; 
Ho  fleighe  forth  in  gret  direde, 

In  wode  him  for  to  hide, 
Bidene: 

To  seken.him  fast  thai  ride ; 
Thai  founden  hot  the  Quen. 

XXIX. 

Tristrem  is  went  oway. 

As  it  nought  hadde  y-bene  : 
For  thi  the  knightes  gan  say, 

That  wrong  Markes  had  sen ; 
For  her  than  prayd  thai, 

That  Mark  forghaf  the  Quene; 
Tristrem  with  Ysonde  lay, 

That  night  with  outen  wene. 
And  wok. 

And  plaiden  ay  bitvene, 
His  leue  of  hir  he  tok. 


Tristrem  is  went  oway, 

With  outen  coming  oghain; 
And  siketh  for  sothe  to  say» 

With  sorwe  and  michel  pain; 
Tristrem  fareth  ay. 

As  man  that  wald  be  slain ; 
Bothe  night  and  day, 

Fightes  for  to  frain, 
That  fre ; 

Spaine  he  hath  thurch  sayn, 
Geauntes  he  slough  thre. 

XXXI. 

Out  of  Spaine  he  rade. 


Rohande  sones  to  se: 
tiamen  and  ioie  thai  made ; 

Welcom  to  hem  was  he ; 
As  lord  he  ther  abade,  . 

As  gode  skil  wald  be ; 
Thai  boden  him  landes  brade, 

That  he  wan  hem  fre. 

He  thought ; 

He  seyd,— "Thank  haue  ye,  * 
Your  londes  kepe  Y  nought." — 

XXXIJ. 

In  to  Bretein  he  ches, 

Bicome  the  Doukes  knight  : 
He  set  his  lond  in  pes. 

That  arst  was  ful  of  fight ; 
AI  that  the  Doukes  wes, 

He  wan  oghain  with  right ; 
He  bede  him  with  outen  ies, 

His  doubter  that  was  bright, 
In  la^d : 

Tliat  maiden  Ysonde  hight, 
With  the  white  hand. 

xxxui. 

Tristremes  lone  was  strong, 

On  swete  Ysonde  the  Quene ; 
Of  Ysonde  he  made  a  song. 

That  song  Ysonde  bidene. 
The  maiden  wende  al  wrong. 

Of  hir  it  hadde  y-bene ; 
Hir  wening  was  so  long. 

To  hir  fader  bye  gan  mene, 
For  nede ; 

Ysonde  with  liahd  scl^iene^ 
Tristrem  to  wiue  thai  bede. 

XXXIV. 

Tristrem  a  wil  is  inne. 

Has  founden  in  his  thought ; 
— "Mark  min  em  hath  sinne ; 

Wrong  he  hath  ous  wrought ; 
Icham  in  sorwe  and  pine, 

Ther  to  bye  hath  mehrought; 
Hir  loue  Y  say  is  mine. 

The  boke  seyt  it  is  nought 
with  right;"— 

The  maiden  more  he  sought, 
For  sche  Ysonde  bight. 

XXXY. 

That  in  his  hert  he  fand. 

And  trewely  thought  he  ay ; 
The  forward  fast  he  band. 

With  Ysonde,  that  may 
With  the  white  hand, 

Ue  spoused  that  day ; 
0  night  ich  vnderstand, 

To  boure  wenten  thai 
On  bedde; 

Tristrem  ring  fel  oway 
Ac  men  to  chaumbec  him  ledde. 
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xxxn. 

Tristrem  biheld  that  ring, 

Tho  was  his  hert  ful  wo ; 
— ^'OghaiQ  me  swiche  a  thing, 

Dede  neuer  Tsonde  so ; 
Mark  her  lord  the  King, 

With  tresoun  may  hir  to; 
Mine  hert  may  no  man  bring, 

For  no  thing  hir  fro, 
That  fre ; 

Ich  haue  tvinned  ous  to, 
The  wrong  is  al  in  me.' 


» 


XXXYII. 

Tristrem  to  bedde  yede, 

With  hert  ful  of  care ; 
He  seyd,— '^  The  dern  dede. 

Do  it  Y  no  dare;"— 
The  maiden  he  for  bede, 

Yifit  hir  wille  ware? 
The  maide  answered  in  lede, 

— ^*  Ther  of  haue  thou  no  care, 
Al  stiile; 

Y  nil  desiri  na  mare, 
Bot  at  thine  owen  wille,"— 

XXXTIII. 

Her  fader  on  a  day, 

Yaf  hem  londes  wide;    « 
Fer  in  that  cuntray, 

Markes  were  set  biside  ^ 
Bitvene  the  Douke  thai  had  ben  ay. 

And  a  geaunt  vnride ; 
P^o  most  ther  no  rnan  play. 

That  he  no  dede  him  abide, 
AndOght; 

Lesen  he  schuld  his  pride, 
Were  he  king  or  knight. 

XXXIX. 

—"Tristrem,  Y  the  for  bede, 

Fortheloueof  me; 
No  hunte  thou  for  no  nede, 

Bi  yond  the  arm  of  the  se ; 
Beliagog  is  vnrede, 

A  stern  geaunt  is  he; 
Of  him  thou  owest  to  drede ; 

Thou  slough  his  brether  thre. 
In  fight; 

Yrgan  and  Morgan  Tnfre, 
And  Moraunt  the  noble  knight. 

XL. 

*VYif  thine  houndes  an.hare  wele  hayre, 
And  oomen  oghain  to  the  fre ; 

Al  so  pe  thou  bonaire, 
When  his  houndes  comen  to  the."— 

The  forest  was  wel  faire. 
With  man!  a  selly  tre ; 

Tristrem  thought  repaire, 


Hou  so  it  euer  be, 

To  bide : 
— "That  cuntre  wil  Y  sc, 
What  auentour  so  bitide."— 

.xu. 

Tristrem  on  huntinge  rade, 

An  hert  chaci  bigan ; 
Ther  the  merkes  were  made, 
His  houndes  ouer  thai  ran; 
The  water  was  blalc  and  brade, 

Tristrem  com  as  a  man ; 
Ther  the  Douke  was  fade. 
Fast  he  folwed  than, 

Right  thare ; 
He  blewe  priis  as  he  can, 
Thre  mot  other  mare. 

XLn. 

Beliagog  com  that  tide. 

And  asked  wat  he  is? 
— "  An  hunting  ther  Y  ride, 

Tristrem  ich  hat  Y  wis ;  "— 
— "  0  thou  slough  Moraunt  with  pride, 

Tristrem  artow  this  ? 
And  seththen  Yrgan  Turide, 

Ynkinde  were  ous  to  kis, 
Askenne; 

Mendi  thou  most  that  mis. 
Now  thou  mi  lond  art  inne."— 

XLin. 

— "  Y  slough  Yrgan,  Y  the  telle, 

So  hope  Y  the  to  sla ; 
This  forest  wil  Y  felle. 

And  castel  wil  Y  ma ; 
Her  is  miri  to  duelle. 

For  thi  this  lond  Yta;"— 
The  geaunt  herd  that  spelle, 

For  thi  him  was  ful  wa, 
Vnwise ; 

So  bitven  hem  tva, 
The  cuntek  gan  arise. 

XLIV. 

Dartes  wel  vnride, 

Beliagog  set  gan ; 
Tristremes  liif  that  tide, 

Ferly  neighe  he  wan ; 
Bitvene  the  hauberk  and  side, 

The  dart  thurch  out  ran ; 
Tristrem  bleynt  biside, 

God  be  thonked  than, 
Almight ; 

Tristrem  as  a  man, 
Fast  he  gan  to  fight. 

XLV. 

Beliagog  the  bold, 

As  a  fende  he  faught ; 
Tristrem  liif  neighe  he  sold, 
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As  Tomas'hath  ous  taught; 
Tristrem  smot,  as  God  wpld, 

His  fot  of  at  a  draught ; 
Adoun  he  fel  y-fold, 
That  man  of  michel  maught, 

And  cride ; 
' ''  Tristrem,  be  we  saught^ 
And  haue  min  londes  wide. 

XL  VI. 

''Ouer  comen  hastow  me, 

In  bataile  and  in  flght ; 
Helden  oghaines  the, 

No  wil  y  neuer  with  right  j" — 
His  tresoor  lete  he  se, 

Tristrem tlie  noble  knight^ 
Tristrem  knewe  him  fre, 

Beliagog  in  hight, 

Nought  Iain ; 

An  halle  to  maken  him  bright. 
To  Ysonde  aad  Bringwain. 

XLYII. 

The  geaunt  him  gan  lede. 

Til  he  fond  an  hald ; 
The  water  about  yede, 

It  was  his  eldren  hald. 
The  geaunt  bad  Tristrem  belde 

With  masouns  that  were  bald; 
Beliagog  in  that  nede, 

Fond  him  riche  wald, 
To  fine : 

Tsonde  haue  there  he  wald, 
Luffsum  vnder  line. 

XLVIII. 

The  geaunt  him  taught  that  tide, 

A  ford  ther  it  was  yare ; 
Theren  he  might  wele  ride, 

When  his  wille  ware. 
In  the  hold  he  gan  him  hide, 

Seyd  he  nought  he  was  thare ; 
Nold  he  nought  long  abide, 

Oghain  tho  gan  he  fare, 
That  fre; 

At  the  castel  forther  mare 
His  werkmen  wald  he  se. 

XLIX. 

Oghain  went  Tristrem  than, 

Beliagog  had  masouns  sought; 
Tristrem  that  michel  can, 

A  werk  hem  hath  y-brought; 
Nas  ther  neuer  yete^man. 

That  wist  what  other  wrought; 
Arere  when  thai  bigan, 

Swiche  a  werk  nas  nought 
At  nede ; 

Thei  al  men  hadde  it  thought 
It  nas  to  large  no  guede. 


L. 

At  his  des  in  the  halle, 

Swete  Tsonde  was  wrought; 
Hodain  and  Pen-cru  to  calle. 

The  drink  hou  Brengwain  brou^t; 
Mark  y-clad  in  palle, 

And  Meriadok  ful  of  thought ; 
So  liifliche  weren  thaf  alle, 

Ymages  semed  it  nought. 
To  abide; 

And  Tristrem  hou  he  faught, 
With  Beliagog  vnride. 

LI. 

So  it  bifel  a  cas. 

In  Seyn  Matheus  toun. 
That  a  fair  fest  was, 

Of  lordes  of  renoun : 
A  baroun  that  hight  Bonifas, 

Spoused  a  leuedi  of  Lyoun; 
Ther  was  miche  solas. 

Of  alle  maner  soun. 
And  gle; 

Of  minestrals  vp  and  doun, 
Bifor  the  folk  so  fre. 

LTI. 

The  riche  Douke  Florentin, 

To  that  fest  gan  fare; 
And  his  son*  Ganhardin, 

With  hem  rode  Tsonde  thare; 
Her  hors  a  polk  stap  in, 

The  water  her  wat  ay  whare, 
It  was  a  ferly  gin, 

So  heighe  vnder  hir  gare. 
It  fleighe. 

The  leuedi  lough  ful  smare, 
And  Ganhardin  it  seighe. 

LIII. 

Ganhardin  Tnblithe, 

His  soster  tho  cald  he ; 
— ^^  Abide  now,  dame,  and  lithe. 

What  is  ther  tidde  to  the; 
Do  now  telle  me  swithe, 

Astow  louest  me, 
Whi  lough  thou  that  sithe, 

For  what  thing  may  it  be? 
With  outen  oth, 

Thi  frendschip  schal  T  fle, 
Til  T  wite  that  |Oth."— 

LIV. 

— ^'  Brother,  no  wrathe  the  nought, 

The  sothe  T  wil  the  say; 
Mine  hors  the  water  Tp  brought. 

Of  0  polk  in  the  way. 
So  heighe  it  fleighe,  ^e  thought, 

That  in  mi  sadel  it  lay ; 
Ther  neuer  man  no  sought 

So  neighe,  for  sothe  to  say, 
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Inlede: 
Brother,  wite  thou  ay, 
That  T  lough  for  that  dede."— 

LV. 

Quath  Gauhardin,— *'*T  finde. 

That  schamely  scbeot  ar  we; 
To  wiue  on  our  kinde, 

Hetheliche  holdeth  be; 
Ther  he  gan  treuthe  biude, 

FaiD  T  wald  it  s^; 
For  alle  the  gold  of  Ynde, 

Y-broken  no  schal  it  be, 
To  bete; 

His  frendeschip  wil  T  fle, 
Our  on  schal  tine  swete."— 

LVI. 

Wroth  is  Ganhardin, 

And  that  Tristrem  y-ses; 
What  thought  he  is  in, 

Fast  he  asketh  T  wis ; 
— "  Thou  hast  by  Tsonde  lin. 

While  thiwUle  is; 
Wbi  nas  bye  neuer  thine  ^ 

Tristrem  tell  me  this. 
In  lede; 

What  hath  bye  don  amis, 
What  wites  thou  hir  of  dede?  "— 

LVII. 

— '*  Tif  it  hir  wille  ware. 

For  hole  it  might  haue  be; 
Sche  hath  y-told  it  you  yare, 

Quitesche  isof  me; 
Of  hir  kepe  Y  tia  jnare; 

Ayift  Yyevethe; 
To  a  leuedi  wil  Y  &re 

Is  fairer  than  swiche  thre. 
To  frain."— 

Ganhardin  longeth  to.  se 
That  leuedi,  naught  to  lain^ 

LVIII. 

Ganhardin  the  fest  fles, 

He  bicom  Tristremes  frende  r 
He  seyd,  his  liif  he  les, 

Bot  he  with  Tristrem  wende; 
Quath  Tristrem,—''  Yif  it  so  bes,. 

In  Inglond  that  we  lende,. 
No  say  nought  what  thou  ses. 

But  hold  astow  art  hende, 
And  hele ; 

Lay  it  al  mder  hende, 
To  steuen  yif  thai  it  stele."-— 

LIX. 

Ganhardin  his  treuthe  plight. 
To  ben  his  brother  he  bede; 

To  ben  a  trewe  knight. 
In  al  Tristremes  nede; 


Bothe  busked  that  night, 

ToBeliagog  in  lede; 
Ganhardin  seighe  that  sight, 

And  sore  him  gan  adrede. 
To  brink , 

— ''To  sle  thou  wilt  me  lede. 
To  Beliagog  me  think." — 

LX. 

— "  Ganhardin,  wrong  haue  thou  alle ; 

Wei  whi  seistow  so? 
Maugre  on  me  falle, 

YifY  the  wold  slo; 
The  geaunt  is  mi  thralle. 

His  liif  thei  Y  wil  to."— 
Tristrem  tho  gan  him  calle; 

On  a  stilt  he  com  tho, 
Ful  swithe; 

— "  Lord,  thi  wille  to  do, 
Thar  to  ar  we  blithe."— 

LXI. 

**  Beliagog,  go  thare^ 

And  loke  itbounbe; 
Ganhardin  and  Y  wil  fare, 

The  leuedi  for  to  se."^- 
Swiche  castel  fond  he  thare. 

Was  maked  of  ston  and  tre, 
Ganhardin  wist  nou  are ; 

Ther  duelled  Tristrem  and  he^ 
To  lithe; 

Ysonde  for  to  se, 
In  halle  bright  and  blithe. 

LXII. 

To  Ysonde  bright  so  day. 

To  halle  gun  thai  go; 
Ysonde  tho  seighe  thai, 

And  Bringwain  bothe  to, 
Tristrem  for  sothe  to  say. 

And  Beliagog  al  bio : 
As  Ganhardin  stert  oway. 

His  heued  he  brae  tho. 

As  he  fleighe; 

Ganhardin  was  ful  wo, 
That  he  com  Ysonde  so  neighe. 

LXIIL 

Ganhardin  schamed  sore, 

Hislieued  ran  on  blod; 
Ysonde  he  seighe  thore. 

And  Brengwain  fair  and  gode^ 
Brengwain  the  coupe  bore. 

Him  rewe  that  frely  fode; 
He  swore  hi  Godes  ore, 

In  her  bond  fast  it  stode, 
Al  stille; 

— "  Tristrem,  we  ar  wode^ 
To  speken  oghaiOpthi  wille. 
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LXIT. 

**Nis  it  bot  hert  breke. 

That  swithe  wele  finde  we ; 
And  foly  ous  to  speke, 

Ani  worde  ogbaines  the; 
Mi  wille  yif  T  might  gete, 

That  leuedi  wold  Y  se; 
Mine  hert  bye  hatb  y-steke, 

Brengwain  bright  and  fre, 
That  frende; 

Blithe  no  may  ich  be, 
Till  T  se  that  hende/'— 

txv. 

Tristrem  and  GanhardiD, 

Treuthe  plighten  thay,  ^ 

In  wining,  and  in  tin, 

Trewe  to  ben  ay; 
In  joie,  and  in  pin. 

In  al  thing  to  say ; 
Til  be  with  Brengwain  haue  lin, 

Tif  that  Tristrem  may. 
In  lede; 

To  Inglond  thai  toke  the  way, 
Tho  knightes  stithe  on  stede. 

LXVI. 

Sir  Canados  was  than, 

Constable  the  Quen  ful  neighe; 
For  Tristrem  Tsonde  wan, 

So  weneth  he  be  fill  sleighe, 
To  make  hir  his  leman, 

With  broche  and  riche  beighe; 
For  nought  that  he  do  can, 

Hir  hert  was  euer  heighe. 
To  bold ; 

That  man  bye  neUer  seighe. 
That  bifor  Tristrem  wold. 

LXYII. 

Tristrem  made  a  song. 

That  song  Tsonde  the  sleigbe. 
And  harped  euer  among. 

Sir  Canados  was  neighe; 
He  seyd,— "Dame,  thou  hast  wrong. 

For  sothe  who  it  seighe; 
As  oule,  and  stormes  strong, 

So  criestow  on  heighe. 
In  herd; 

Thou  louest  Tristrem  dreighe; 
To  wrong  thou  art  y-lerd. 

LXVIII. 

—"Tristrem,  for  thi  sake, 

For  solhe  wiued  halh  he ; 
This  wil  the  torn  to  wrake; 

Of  Breleyne  Douke  schal  he  be; 
Other  semblaunt  thou  make 

Thi  seluen  yif  thou  hir  se; 
Thi  loue  hir  dede  him  take, 


For  bye  bight  as  do  ye. 

In  land ; 
Tsonde  men  calleth  that  fre. 
With  the  white  hand."— 

LXIX. 

"  Sir  Canados  the  waite, 

Euer  thou  art  mi  fo; 
Febli  thou  canst  hayte, 

There  man  schuld  roenske  do; 
Who  wil  lesinges  layt, 

Tharf  him  no fertber  go; 
Falsly  canestow  fayt. 

That  euer  worth  the  wo. 
For  thi; 

Malisoun  haue  thou  also, 
Of  God  and  our  leuedy. 

LXX. 

"  A  yift  ich  yiqe  the, 

Thi  thrift  mot  thou  tine. 
That  thou  asked  me. 

No  schal  it  neuer  be  thine; 
T-hated  al  so  thou  be, 

Of  alle  that  drink  wine; 
Hennes  yern  thou  fle 

Out  of  sight  mine, 
In  lede. 

T  pray  to  Seyn  Raterine, 
That  iuel  mot  thou  spede." — 

LXXI. 

The  Quen  was  wratthed  sore ; 

Wroth  to  chaumber  sche  yede; 
— "  Who  may  trowe  man  more. 

Than  be  hath  don  this  dede."— « 
A  palfray  asked  sche  there. 

That  wele  was  loued  in  lede; 
Dight  sche  was  ful  yare, 

Hir  pauilouns  with  hir  thai  lede, 
Ful  fine : 

Bifore  was  stef  on  stede, 
Tristrem,  and  Ganhardine. 

LXXII. 

Ful  ner  the  gat,  thai  abade, 

Ynder  a  figer  tre; 
Thai  seighe  where  Tsonde  rade. 

And  Bringwain  bothe  seighe  be; 
With  tvo  houndes  mirie  made 

Fairer  might  non  be; 
Her  blis  was  ful  brade, 

A  tale  told  Tsonde  fre ; 
Thai  duelle : 

Tristrem  that  herd  he. 
And  seyd  thus  in  his  spelle. 

Lxxni. 

— "  Ganhardin,  ride  thou  ay, 

Mi  ring  of  finger  thou  drawe; 
Thou  wende  forth  in  tbi  way; 
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And  gret  hem  al  on  rawe ; 
Her  houndes  praise  thou  ay, 

Thi  finger  forth  thou  schawe. 
The  Quen,  for  sothe  to  say, 

The  ring  wil  sone  knawe, 
That  fre ; 

Aski  sche  wil  in  plawe, 
And  say  thou  comest  fro  me/*-^ 

Lxxrv. 

Tho  rode  Ganhardin  kene. 

And  ouer  taketh  hem  now; 
First  he  greteth  the  Quen, 

And  after  Bringwain,  Y  trowe ; 
The  knight  him  self  bidene. 

Stroked  the  hounde  Pencru ; 
The  Quen  the  ring  hath  sene, 

And  knewe  it  wele  ynough, 
That  fre ; 

Hye  seyd,— '*  Say  me  hou 
Com  this  ring  to  the  ?  ** — 

LXXV. 

— ^*  He  that  aught  this  ring, 

To  token  sent  it  to  the.'* — 
Tho  seyd  that  swete  thing, 

— "  Tristrem  that  is  he."— 
— ^'  Dame,  withouten  lesing. 

He  sent  it  you  hi  me." — 
Sche  sayd, — *^  Bi  heuen  King, 
In  longing  baue  we  be, 

Naught  lain; 
Al  night  duelle  we," — 
Seyd  Yspnde  to  Bringwain. 

LXXYI. 

Thai  wende  the  Quen  wald  dye, 

So  sike  sche  was  bi  sight ; 
Thai  sett  pauilouns  an  heye, 

And  duelled  clerk  and  knight ; 
Ysonde  biheld  that  lye, 

Vnder  leues  light; 
Tristrem  hye  ther  seighe 

So  dede  Brengwain  that  night. 
In  feld ; 

Ganhardine  treuthe  plight, 
Brengwain  to  wiue  weld. 

LXXYII. 

Tvo  night  ther  thai  lye, 

In  that  fair  forest ; 
Canados  hadde  a  spie. 

Her  pauilouns  he  to  kest ; 
Ther  come  to  Canados  crie, 

The  cuntre  est  and  west ; 
Gouernayl  was  for  thi, 

Ther  out  as  it  was  best. 
To  abide; 


He  seyd  Tristrem  prest, 
— "  Now  it  were  time  to  ride." — 

LXXYIII. 

Gouernayl,  his  man  was  he, 

And  Ganhardine  his  knight ; 
Armed  knightes  thai  se ; 

To  felle  hem  doun  in  fight ; 
Gouernaile  gan  to  fie, 

He  ran  oway  ful  right, 
Tho  folwed  bond  and  fre. 

And  lete  the  loge  vnligbt, 
ThaUide; 

'  Oway  rode  Tristrem  that  night, 
And  Ganhardine  biside. 

LXXIX. 

Sir  Canados  the  heighe, 

He  ladde  the  Quen  oway ; 
Tristrem  of  loue  so  sleighe, 

No  abade  him  nought  that  day ; 
Brengwain  bright  so  beighe. 

Wo  was  hir  tho  ay ; 
On  Canados  sche  gan  crie. 

And  made  gret  deray. 
And  sede, 
— ^*  This  lond  nis  worth  anay, 
When  thou  darst  do  swiche  a  dede."- 

LXXX. 

Ganhardine  gan  fare, 

In  to  Bretaine  oway : 
And  Tristrem  duelled  thare, 

To  wite  what  men  wald  say ; 
Coppe  and  claper  he  bare. 

Til  the  fif ten-day ; 
As  he  a  mesel  ware ; 

Vnder  walles  he  lay. 
To  lithe : 

So  wo  was  Ysonde  that  may. 
That  alle  sche  wald  to  writhe. 

LXXXI. 

Tristrem  in  sorwe  lay. 

For  thi  wald  Ysonde  awede ; 
And  Brengwain  thretned  ay. 

To  take  hem  in  her  dede ; 
Brengwain  went  oway. 

To  Marke  the  King  sche  yede, 
And  redily  gan  to  say, 

Hou  thai  faren  in  lede. 
Nought  lain , 

— '^  Swiche  knight  hastow  to  fede> 
Thi  schame  he  wald  ful  fain." — 

LXXXII. 

^'  Sir  King,  take  hede  ther  to. 

Sir  Canados  wil  baue  thi  Quen  \ 
Bot  thou  depart,  hem  to. 
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Aschame  ther  worth  y-sene ; 
Hye  dredetb  of  him  so, 

That  wonder  is  to  wene ; 
His  wille  for  to  dp, 

Hye  werneth  him  bitvene, 
Fal  sone ; 

Tete  thai  ben  al  dene, 
Haue  thai  no  dede  y-done.'' — 

Lxxxin. 

Marke  in  al  thing, 

Brengwain  thanked  he ; 
After  him  he  sent  an  heigheing, 

Fram  court  he  dede  him  be ; 
— "  Thou  deseruest  for  to  hing, 

MJseluen  wele  ich  it  se ;  '* — 
So  couthe  Brengwain  bring 
Canados  for  to  fle, , 

That  heighe ; 
Glad  was  Ysonde  the  fre, 
That  Bringwain  couthe  so  lighe. 

LXXXIY. 

Than  to  hir  seyd  the  Quen, 

— ^'  Leue  Brengwain  the  bright, 
That  art  fair  to  sene ; 

Thou  wost  our  wille  hi  sight; 
Whare  hath  Tristrem  bene, 

Nis  he  no  douhti  knight; 
Thai  leighen  al  bidene 

That  sain  he  dar  not  fight 
With  his  fo;"— 

Brengwain  biheld  that  right, 

Tristrem  to  bour  lete  go. 

LXXXY. 

Tristrem  in  bour  is  blithe, 
*  With  Tsonde  playd  he  thare, 
^  Brengwain  badde  he  lithe, 

— "  Who  ther  armes  bare; 
Ganhardin  and  thou  that  sithe, 

Wightly  oway  gun  fare."— 
Quath  Tristrem, — ^^  Grieth  swithe, 

A  turnament  ful  yare, 

With  might ; 

Noitherof  ous  nil  spare 
Erl,  baroun,  no  knight."— 

LXXXYI. 

A  turnament  thai  lete  crie ; 

The  parti  Canados  tok  he 
And  Meriadok  sikerly. 

In  his  help  gan  he  be ; 
Tristi'em  ful  haslilye, 

Of  sent  Ganhardin  the  fre ; 
Ganhardin  com  titly, 

That  turnament  to  se,         ^ 
With  sight ; 

Fro  the  turnament  nold  thai  fle, 
Till  her  fon  were  feld  doun  right. 


LXXXYII. 

Thai  com  in  to  the  feld, 

And  founde  ther  knightes  kene ; 
Her  old  dedes  thai  yeld. 

With  batayle  al  bidene ; 
Tristrem  gan  biheld, 

To  Meriadok  bitvene; 
For  the  tales  he  teld, 

On  him  he  wrake  his  tene, 
That  tide ; 

He  yaf  him  a  wounde  kene, 
Tburch  out  botbe  side. 

LXXXYin. 

Bitvene  Canados  and  Ganhardin, 

The  fight  was  ferly  strong; 
Tristrem  thought  it  pin, 

That  it  last  so  long ; 
His  stirops  he  made  him  tine. 

To  grounde  he  him  wrong ; 
Sir  Canados  ther  gan  lyn. 

The  blod  thurch  brini  throng, 
With  tare; 

On  him  he  wrake  his  wrong. 

That  he  no  ros  na  mare. 

> 

"^LXXXIX. 

Her  fon  fast  thai  feld. 

And  mani  of  hem  thai  slough. 
The  cuntre  with  hem  meld. 

Thai  wrought  hem  wo  y-nough ; 
Tristrem  hath  hem  teld, 

That  him  to  schame  drough : 
Thai  token  the  heighe  held. 

And  passed  wele  anough ; 
And  bade, 
Vnder  wode  bougit 
All  her  fomen  thai  rade. 

xc. 

Ther  Tristrem  turned  oghaf  n. 

And  Ganhardin  stithe  and  stille ; 
Mani  thai  han  y-slain. 

And  mani  ouer  comen  with  wille ; 
The  folk  fleighe  vnfain, 

And  socour  criden  schille; 
In  lede  nought  to  layu. 

Thai  hadde  woundes  ille, 
At  the  nende ; 

The  wraiers  that  weren  in  halle, 
Schamly  were  thai  schende. 

XGI. 

Than  that  turnament  was  don, 

Mani  on  slain  ther  lay ; 
Ganhardin  went  sone. 

Into  Bretaine  oway ; 
Brengwain  hath  her  bone ; 

Ful  wele  wreked  er  tbay.— 
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A  knight  that  werd  no  schon, 
Hete  Tristrem  sothe  to  say, 

Ful  wide, 
Tristrem  sought  he  ay, 

And  he  fond  h|m  that  tide. 

xcii. . 

He  fel  to  Tristremes  fet. 

And  merci  crid  he ; 
— **  Mi  leman  fair  and  swete, 

A  knight  hath  reued  me ; 
Of  loue  that  can  wele  let, 

So  Crist  hir  sende  the ; 
Mi  hale  thou  fond  to  het. 

For  loue  of  Ysonde  fre. 
Nought  lain ; 

Seuen  brethern  hath  he, 
That  fighteth  me  ogain. 

XCIII. 

— *^  This  ich  day  thai  fare, 

And  passeth  fast  biside; 
Y  gete  hir  neuer  mare, 

Yif  Y  tine  hir  this  tide ; 
Fiftene  knightes  thai  are, 

And  we  hot  to  to  abide ;  "- 
^'Datliet  who  hem  spare,'* 

Seyd  Tristrem  that  tide, 
''This  night; 

Thai  ban  y-tint  her  pride, 
Thurch  grace  of  God  almight. 

xciv. 

Thai  gun  hem  bothe  armi. 

In  iren  and  stiel  that  tide ; 
Thai  metten  hem  in  a  sty, 

Bi  0  forestesside; 
Ther  wex  a  kene  crie, 

Togider  iho  thai  gun  ride ; 
The  young  Tristrem  for  thi, 

Sone  was  feld  his  pride. 
Right  thore; 

He  hadde  woundes  wide, 
lliat  he  no  ros  no  more. ' 

xcv. 


Thus  the  yong  knight^ 

For  sothe  y  slawe  ^as  thare  i 
l^istrem  that  flrewe  bight, 

Awrake  him  al  with  care ; 
Tlier  he  slough  in  fight, 

Fiftene  knightes  and  mare; 
Wei  louwe  he  dede  hem  light, 

With  dwlfhl  dintes  sare, 
Ynsounde  ;• 

Ac  an  aruwe  oway  he  bare 
In  his  eld  wounde. 


«i 
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ARGUMENT. 


SfosM*  I.  a.'-Tte  IBIi  of  the  bttUa  Is  rocapUntetod,  in  wbkh  TrMrom  the 
yoangar  wu  stela,  and  oar  hero  dasperatelT  woondcd.  The  latter  Is  car- 
ried to  his  caatla,  aod  etery  remedr  Is  applied  to  his  wound,  bat  In  vain. 
The  gangrene  heoomes  dally  worse,  and  can  bo  cored  by  none  hot  Tsondo 
off  Cornwall.  S.  4.- Tristrem  despatches  fianhardln  to  Tsoode  with  his 
rloff,  as  a  token,  directing  bim  to  comownlcate  to  the  Qneen  the  eitro- 
mliy  of  his  distress.  He  ileilres  blm  to  take  with  him  two  sails,  one  white, 
and  the  olhec  black;  the  former  to  be  hoisted  upon  his  retorn.  In  easo 
Tsonde  shoald  aooompany  him  to  Brittany;  and  the  latter  If  his  embassy 
sbonld  be  nnsacoessfol.  5. -Tsondo  of  Brittany  overhears  Iblr  conversa- 
tion, and  resolves  to  be  avenged  of  Tristrem  for  his  InlldelUy.  •.  T.  8.— 
Ganbardln  goes  to  England,  dUgnlsed  as  a  merchant.  Be  presents  rich 
gifts  to  King  Mark,  and  to  Tsonde  a  cup,  containing  Sir  Trlst^em^|  ring. 
This  token  procnres  blm  a  private  andlence  of  the  Qneen,  to  whom  he 
asplalns  the  sltnatlon  of  her  lover.  Tsonde  dlsfuises  hcraelf,  and  accom- 
panies Oanhardin  on  board  of  ship,  to  ondertake  Sir  Trlstiiem's  core. 
They  approach  the  coast  of  Brittany,  displaying  the  white  sail.  9.  10.  fl . 
—Tsonde  of  Brittany  perceives  the  vessel,  and  knows,  from  the  h>ken  of 
the  white  sail,  that  her  rival  Is  on  board.  Fired  with  Jealousy,  she  has- 
tens to  Sir  Tristrem,  and  tells  him  that  hll  friend  fianhardln's  sbip  Is  in 
sight.  He  conjures  her  to  tell  him  the  colour  of  the  soils.  She  luforme 
blm  that  they  are  black ;  on  which,  oooclndlng  himself  formken  by  Tsondo, 
Tristrem  sinks  back  In  despair,  and  dies.  12.-^he  mourning  for  the 
deeth  of  Sir  Tristrem.  IS.  1 4. 19.-  Tsonde  of  Cornwall  arrives,  and  meela 
an  old  man,  frimi  whom  she  learns  the  destb  of  her  lover.  She  roshoa 
to  the  castle,  when  the  corpee  of  Sir  Tristrem  was  laid  oat  in  alalo,  throwa 
benilf  besldo  blm,  and  oiplrai  Ssr  grtef. 


CONCLUSION. 


I. 

The  companyons  fiftene, 

To  death  did  thai  thringe; 
And  stervelh  bidene, 

Tho  Tristrem  the  yinge ; 
Ac  Tristrem  hath  tene. 

His  wounde  gan  him  wring, 
To  hostel  he  hath  gene. 

On  bedde  gan  him  flinge 
In  ure ; 

Fele  saWen  thai  bringe. 
His  paine  to  recure. 

n- 

But  never  thai  no  might. 

With  coste,  nor  with  payn. 
Bring  Tristrem  the  wight. 

To  heildom  ogayn  : 
His  wounde  brast  aplight. 

And  blake  was  the  bane; 
Non  help  may  that  knightj 

The  sothe  for  to  sayne, 
Bidene, 

Saue  Tsonde  the  bright, 
Of  Comwal  was  Queue. 

III. 

# 

Tristrem  clepeth  aye, 
On  Ganhardin  trewe  fere; 
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^"  Holp  me,  brother,  thou  may, 

And  bring  me  out  of  care ; 
To  Tsonde  the  gaye. 

Of  Cornwail,  do  thou  fare; 
In  tokening  I  say, 

Mi  ring  with  the  thou  bare, 
In  dern ; 

Bot  help  me  sche  dare 
Sterven  wol  ich  gem. 

IV. 

♦»Mi  schip  do  thou  take, 

With  godes  thatbethe  new; 
Tuo  seyles  do  thou  make, 

Beth  difierent  in  hew ; 
That  tone  schall  be  blake. 

That  tother  white  so  snewe ; 
And  tho  thou  comest  bake 

That  tokening  schal  schew 
The  end, 

Gif  Ysonde  me  forsake, 
The  blakc  schalt  thou  bende,"— 

V. 

Ysonde  of  Britanye, 

With  the  white  honde, 
In  derne  can  sche  be, 

And  wele  understonde. 
That  Ysonde  the  fre, 

Was  sent  for  from  Inglonde; 
— "  Y-wrokcn  wol  Y  be 

Of  mi  falshusbonde 
Saunfayle, 

Bringeth  he  haggards  to  honde, 
And  maketh  me  his  stale  ?  *'— 

vt. 

Ganhardin  to  Inglonde  fares, 
Als  merchaunt,  Y  you  saye ; 

He  bringeth  riche  wares 
And  garmentes  were  gaye; 

Marke  he  giftes  bares, 
Als  man  that  miche  maye, 

A  cup  he  prepares, 
The  ring  tharein  can  laye, 

Bidene ; 
Brengwain  the  gaye, 

Y-raught  it  the  Queue. 

* 

VII. 

Ysonde  the  ring  knewe. 

That  riche  was  of  gold, 
As  tokening  trewe. 

That  Tristrem  her  yold ; 
Ganhardin  gan  schewe. 

And  priviliche  hir  told, 
That  Tristrem  hurt  was  newe, 

In  his  wounde  that  was  old, 
Al  right : 

Holp  him  gif  sche  nold 
Sterven  most  that  knight 


vin. 

Wo  was  Ysonde  than, 

The  tale  tho  sche  hard  thare; 
Sche  schope  hir  as  a  man. 

With  Ganhardin  to  fare; 
O  bord  are  thai  gan, 

A  wind  at  wil  tfaame  bare ; 
Ysonde  was  sad  woman. 

And  wepeth  bitter  tare, 
With  eighe : 

The  seyls  that  white  ware, 
Ganhardin  lete  fleighe. 

IX. 

Ysonde  of  Britanye, 

With  the  white  honde. 
The  schipe  she  can  se, 

Seyling  tolonde; 
The  white  seyl  tho  marked  sche, 

— *'  Yonder  cometh  Ysonde, 
For  to  reve  fro  me, 
Miin  fals  husbodde  ; 

Ich  sware. 

For  il  tho  it  schal  be, 
That  sche  hir  hider  bare."— 

X. 

To  Tristrem  sche  gan  bye, 

0  bed  thare  he  layne, 
— "  Tristrem,  so  mot  Ich  thye, 

Heled  sdhalt  thou  bene, 
Thi  schippe  I  can  espye. 

The  sothe  for  to  sain, 
Ganhardin  is  comen  neighe, 

To  curen  thi  palne, 

Aplight.*'— 
— "  What  seyl  doth  thare  flain, 
Dame,  for  God  almight?  "— 

XI. 

She  weneth  to  ben  awrakc, 

Of  Tristrem  the  trewe, 
Sche  seyth— "Thai  ben  blake. 

As  piche  is  thare  hewe." — 
Tristrem  threw  hym  bake, 

Trewd  Ysonde  untrewe, 
His  kind  hert  it  brake, 

And  sindrid  in  tuo ; 
Above, 

Cristes  merci  him  tak8! 
He  dyed  for  true  love. 

XII. 

Mumeth  olde  and  yinge, 

Mumeth  lowe  and  heighe, 
For  Tristrem,  s^ete  thinge, 

Was  mani  wate  eighe ; 
Maidens  thare  hondes  wrings, 

Wiues  iammeren  and  crii ; 
The  belles  con  thai  ring 

And  masses  con  thai  seye. 
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For  dole; 
Prestes  praised  aye, 
For  Tristremes  sole. 

XIII. 

Ysonde  to  land  wan, 

With  seyl  and  with  ore ; 
Sche  mete  an  old  man. 

Of  herd  that  was  hore : 
Fast  the  teres  ran, 

And  siked  he  sore, 
— '^  Gone  is  he  than, 

Of  Inglond  the  flore, 
In  lede ; 

We  se  him  no  mora : 
Schir  Tristrem  is  dede !  '* — 

XIV. 

When  Tsonde  herd  that. 

Fast  sche  gan  to  gonne, 
At  the  castle  gate 

Stop  hir  might  none  : 
Sche  passed  in  thereat, 

Thechaumbre  sche  won ; 
Tristrem  in  doth  of  stat 

Lay  stretched  thare  as  ston 
So  cold — 

Ysonde  loked  him  on, 
And  faste  gan  bihold. 

XV. 

Fairer  ladye  ere 

Did  Britannye  never  spye, 
Swiche  murning  chere. 

Making  oil  heighe; 
On  Tristremes  here, 

Doun  con  she  lye ; 
Rise  ogayn  did  sche  nere, 

But  thare  con  sche  dye 
For  woe : — 

Swiche  lovers  als  thel 
Never  schal  be  moe. 


DBSCIIIPTION 
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SIR  TRISTREH. 

{  AgnnMo  to  the  piromtM  of  the  Introd oeOon,  I  fobjoln  to  tlM  lomaDce 
'  TiNNi&f  of  EffceMoooe,  Ibe  cbitracl  or  those  eoiioot  Fragmenla,  alattag 
I  Mb.  DoffCB't  MS.  For  iho  opportnalty  of  eomporing  the  tiyle  of  compo- 
Uon  w Ucb  pravciM  l«  Praoce  and  In  SooUand,  and  of  IUuftraliog«  by 
cb  oiber,  pooms  wrttton  aboal  tba  mido  period,  and  on  tbe  aame  solUect, 
le  reader  1«  Indebted  lo  GBoaei  Ellis,  Esq.,  by  wbom  tbe  foilowlog  elo- 
lot  proeltof  tbe  Prencb  rooance  waa  tranamilted  to  tbe  Editor.] 


thit  enriooi  MS.  appean  to  h»it  fbrmed  |Mat  of  Moe  Tohime 
belongiDg  to  a  monastery ;  because  it  contains,  besides  the  two 
detached  pieces  of  the  story  of  TrUtrem  VAmtmnux^  a  long 
melricat  dialogue  between  Pride  and  aumUUy,  and  a  prose 
dissertation  on  the  crots.  It  is  written  on  Telium,  and  consists 
of  aa  leaves.  The  liandwritiag  apparently  belongs  to  the  ISth 
century. 

The  first  of  the  two  parts  contains  a  regular  and  circumstantial 
relation  of  the  latter  adventures  of  Sir  Tristrem,  and  terminates 
by  his  death,  and  by  that  of  Tsolt.  The  other,  a  complete  and 
separate  episode,  l>egins  at  the  second  column  o(  the  same  page  in 
which  the  oUier  narrative  is  tertuinated,  and  contains  only  a 
single  adventure;  in  which,  however,  a  great  part  ol  the  hero*s 
history  is  artfully  recapitulated.  It  is  therefore  protiable  that  it 
was  inserted  in  the  monastic  volume,  principally  on  accoimtof 
its  presenting  a  short  and  lively  summary  of  the  preceding  long, 
and  perhaps  tedious  history. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Ihe  two  Fragments  differ  very  considerably 
in  iheir  style ;  the  first  being  so  verbose  and  diffuse  as  fully  to 
Justify  the  ridicule  thrown  on  the  historian  of  Sir  Tristrem  by  tbe 
author  of  '^Siraain  and  Dame  AnUuse,"  (BiHBiiAii's  Pabltaux^ 
vol.  ill.  p.  85,*)  while  the  second  is  concise,  lively,  and  dramatic. 
The  orthography  of  the  two  is  also  dillerent;  and  it  is  farther  to 
be  otMerved,  that,  in  the  first  poem,  the  residence  of  King  Uirk 
is  plaoed  in  London,  but  in  the  second,  at  the  Castle  of  Tintagel. 

The  following  is  a  free  translation  of  (he  whole  of  Uie  Second 
Fragment,  which  consists  of  9W  verses  :— 

Tristrem,  living  in  his  own  country  at  a  distance  lh>m  his 
beloved  Ysolt,  feels  that  be  has  Iteen  restored  to  life  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  dying  a  thousand  deaUis,  from  the  anxiety  which 
daily  preys  on  bis  spirits.  **  Thought,"  says  our  author,  "  com- 
forts or  kills  us;  Ind  such  were  Uie  ihoughts  of  Tristrem,  that  he 
would  have  gladly  ended  them  by  his  death,  had  it  been  pos>ible 
that  his  fate  could  have  been  separated  from  that  of  his  faithful 
mistress.*'  He  therefore  forms  the  desperate  resolution  of  pass- 
ing Into  England.  It  was  highly  important  to  conceal  ibis  de- 
termination from  all  the  work] .  and  particularly  from  Kaherdin, 
the  ln*other.of  his  wife.  It  was  no  less  necessary  that  his  appear- 
ance should  be  such  as  should  secure  him  from  discovery  in  a 
country  where  he  was  so  well  known ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose, 
he  should  not  only  quit  tbe  usual  accoutrements  of  cUvalry,  and 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  poor  and  insignificant  traveller,  but 
that  he  should  also  disguise  his  features,  and  even  his  voice. 
Tristrem  resolved  to  neglect  none  of  these  precautions;  and  in 
this,  says  the  author,  he  acted  wisely :» 

*'  Car  soaveot  avian t  domage  grand 
Par  dtre  aon  conseil  avant, 
Qui  se  c^lal,  ef  ne  le  dit, 
Le  mal,  ce  croii,  ne  oncadt,' 
Pour  eooaell  dire  el  deeonvrirS, 
Soil  ^  maint  mal  soaveol  veoir.** 

The  reflections  of  a  single  night  were  sufficient  to  mature  his 
project  In  tiie  morning  he  assumes  his  disguise,  hastens  to  the 
nearest  port,  and  finding  a  merchant  ship  Just  on  the  point  of 
weighing  anchor  for  England,  requests  to  l>e  admitted  on  board ; 
and,  embarking  with  a  fair  wind,  arrives  on  tiie  second  day  at 
the  harbour  of  Tintagel,  the  residence  of  King  Mark  and  Queen 
Tsolt 

The  castle  of  Tintagel  was  equally  celebrated  for  its  strength 
and  magnificence.  It  was  situated  on  the  sea-coast  of  Cornwall, 
and  its  vast  square  towers  are  said  to  have  been  the  work  of 
giants.  They  were  built  of  (quarelt,)  regidarly  and  exactiy 
squared  ,  and  chequered,  as  with  ature  and  cinnabar  (si  eomme 
de  sinopre  et  di  a«Kr}.— I  suppose  btHcki  alternately  red  and 
blue  arbeing  more  or  less  striped,  and  called  quareU  from  their 
being  quarrAt,  squared.  The  gate  of  the  castie,  commanding  its 
only  approach,  was  strongly  secured,  and  capable  of  being  de- 
fended by  two  guards.  Immediately  below  the  fortress  were 
extensive  and  beautiful  meadows,  forests  abounding  wlUi  game, 
rivers  filled  with  fish,  and  warretu,  (so  I  translate  gueraineriet. 
probably  yarennesj)  besides  which,  the  walls  being  washed  l>y 
the  sea,  this  beautiful  residence  of  King  Mark  and  Queen  Tsolt 
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wai  plenttfoily  tuppUed  with  eTery  article  of  fnreigii  mercbtn- 
dixe. 

It  'wu  called  Tiotagel,  i.  e.  chattel  fiety  from  the  foUowing 
peculiarity  ;— 

"  Chattel  fait  hxi  dil  k  drelt. 
Car,  doii/Aii«  li  an,  ae  perddt." 

Trarellers  declare  that,  twice  in  erery  year,  it  became  invi- 
sible; once  at  Christinas,  and  once  in  the  summer;  so  that  even 
the  natlres  of  (he  country  would  be  unable  to  find  it,  had  they 
not  prcTiously  ascertained  its  situation  by  permanent  land- 
marks. 

Here  Trlstrem  arrlred;  and,  enquiring  news  of  King  Uarlc,  was 
informed,  that  he  was  then  in  his  palace,  and  had  but  lately  held 
one  of  his  solemn  festivals.  "  And  where  is  Queen  Tsolt.  and  her 
beautifol  maiden  Brengwain?"— "  Fai^i,  sir,  they  two  are  liere  : 
I  saw  them  lately ;  but,  in  truth.  Queen  Tsolt  is,  as  usual,  pensire 
and  melancholy."  At  the  mention  of  his  mistress,  a  sigh  escapes 
from  Trisirem.  He  recommends  himself  to  Providence,  convinced 
that  without  Inspiration,  he  cannot  devise  the  means  of  seeing 
Ysolt.  The  vigilant  hatred  of  King  Mark  alarms  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  he  immediately  recollects  himself  I  "And  what,"  says 
he,  **  if  my  uncle  should  discover  and  put  me  to  death?  II  is 
my  duty  to  suffer  death  for  the  love  of  my  mistress.  Alas !  I  die 
every  day  that  I  am  absent  from  her  sight!  **  Reflecting  on  the 
madness  of  his  attempt,  he  says,  **  And  why  not  feign  madness? 
Under  a  disguise  so  well  suited  to  my  present  circumstances,  I 
may.  perhaps,  escape  suspicion,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  laugh- 
ing at  those  who  are  amused  by  my  apparent  foily." 

At  the  moment  when  this  idea  came  across  his  mind,  he  per- 
ceived a  fisherman,  whose  dress  seemed  admirably  suited  to  his 
purpose.  It  consisted  of  a  coarse  frock  formed  of  rug,  with  a 
cowl  or  hood,  and  a  pair  of  loose  and  tattered  trousers.  Trlstrem 
beckons  the  fisherman  to  him,  and  says,  **  Friend !  shall  we 
change  dresses?  Mine,  as  you  see.  is  the  belter  of  the  two.  but 
yours  happens  to  strike  my  fancy."  The  fisherman,  perceiving 
that  the  exchange  was,  in  fact,  much  to  his  advantage.  Instantly 
accepts  the  proposal,  and  departs  with  his  new  wardrobe. 

Trbtrem  had  brought  with  him  a  pair  of  scissars,  the  gift  of 
Tsolt;  with  the«e  he  cut  off  his  hair,  leaving  only  a  circle  round 
his  head,  and  a  cross  on  the  top,  so  as  to  resemble  a  fool  by  pro- 
fession. He  had  always  possessed  to  admiration  the  talent  of 
assuming  a  counterfeit  voice ;  and  from  his  knowledge  of  herbs,  he 
was  enabled  to  collect  such  blackening  Juices  as  were  proper  to 
change  his  complexion.  So  complete  was  the  metamorphosis, 
that  his  dearest  friend  would  not  have  suspected,  in  this  fool,  the 
illustrious  Trisirem.  Selling  a  stake  from  a  hedge,  and  bearing 
it  on  his  siioulder  like  a  fool's  stalf,  he  marches,  with  an  air  or 
assurance,  straight  to  the  castle.  All  who  meet  him,  view  him 
with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  apprehension.  The  porter  at 
the  castle-gate,  meaning  to  banter  him,  exclaims,  "  Come,  fool, 
make  haste!  where  have  you  staid  so  Ion;;?"— "I  have  been." 
replies  Trfstrem,  "  at  a  wedding  t  at  that  of  the  Abbot  of  Munt, 
[  I  believe  Mons,  ]  a  particular  friend  of  mine.  He  has  Just  mar- 
ried an  abbess ,  a  great  fat  woman  in  a  veil.  There  Is  not  a 
priest,  or  abbot,  monk,  or  clerk,  from  Mons  to  BesaiiQon,  who 
is  not  asked  to  the  marriage;  and  they  all  carry  baubles  and 
crosiers.  I  left  them  making  a  fine  riot !  frisking  and  dancing 
in  the  shade !  I  wished  to  remain,  but  was  obliged  to  come  away, 
because  it  is  my  duty  to  serve  the  King  at  table." 

The  porter  answered  him, ''  Come  in,  son  of  Urgan  the  rough ! 
fat  and  rough  art  thou :  and  Ihui  resemblest  thou  thy  father." 
The  pretemled  madman  enters  by  the  wicket,  {far  It  wiket,)  and 
ail  the  valets,  squires,  and  pages  of  the  court,  exclaim  in  concert, 
"  What  a  figure !  a  fool !  a  fool !  '*  at  the  same  time  assailing  him, 
on  all  sides,  with  sticks  and  stones.  Trlstrem  was  not  much 
alarmed  at  such  a  skirmish.  Parrying  some  blows,  receiving 
others,  and  returning  them  with  usury,  he  gradually  found 
himself  at  the  gate  of  the  hall,  which,  shouidcring  his  hedge-stake. 
he  immediately  entered  wi(h  <m  air  of  solemnity. 

King  Mark,  sealed  at  the  high  table,  immediately  perceived 
his  new  visiUnt,  and  exclaimed,  "Behold  a  curious  officer  of  my 
household !  let  him  be  brought  Into  my  presence."  He  was  much 
delighted  with  the  air  of  |»omp  with  which  the  fool  returned  the 
salutes  of  thi  courtiers,  wliile  approaching  Uic  royid  seat.  *»  Wel- 
come, my  friend,"  said  Mark ;  **  whence  comest  t^u,  and  what 


seekest  thou  here?"—**!  will  leU yoa  whence  I  come,  and  what 
I  seek,"  replied  Trlstrem.  **  My  mother  was  a  whale,  and  was  in 
tlie  habit  of  living,  like  a  siren,  euder  water.  I  do  not  recollect 
the  exact  place  of  my  birth,  but  perfectly  remember  that  my  wet* 
nurse  wu  a  tigress,  who,  finding  me  on  a  rock,  mistook  me  for 
one  of  her  whelps,  and  suckled  me  very  carefully.  But  yoa  most 
know  that  1  have  a  sister,  far  more  beaotlfUl  than  myself.  I  will 
give  her  to  you,  if  you  choose,  in  the  room  of  that  Tsolt,  of  whom 
you  are  so  fond." 

The  King,  laughing  Immoderately  at  this  sally,  answered, 
**  What  saldst  thou,  thou  wonder  of  the  world  ?  '*— •*  I  say,  King,** 
replied  Trlstrem.  *'  that  I  will  give  you  my  sister  instead  of  Ysolt, 
with  whom  I  happen  to  be  deeply  In  love.  Let  us  make  a  bar- 
gain !  let  us  try  the  exchange!  a  new  beauty  is  well  worth  trying. 
You  must  be,  by  this  time,  tired  of  Ysolt,  so  give  her  me;  amuse 
yourself  with  a  new  mistress,  and  I  promise  to  serve  yoa  In  your 
court  from  pore  affection."  Fresh  peals  of  laughter  from  the 
King,  who  was  uxi  much  delighted  with  his  new  acquaintance  to 
drop  the  conversation.  *'  But,  God  deliver  thee!  If  1  should  give 
thee  possession  of  the  Queen,  tell  me  what  thon  woaldst  do 
with  her,  and  whither  thou  wouldst  carry  thy  bride  ?"— ^<  up  there. 
Sir  King,"  answererl  Tristrem ;  "  op  Into  the  air!  1  have  a  pa- 
lace above,  made  of  glass;  It  is  hong  upon  j^  cloud,  and  that 
so  artfully,  that  the  roughest  wind  cannot  rock  it.  My  bail 
Is  of  glass,  full  of  sunbeams:  and  I  have  a  bedchamber 
adjoining,  composed  of  crystal  and  amber."  The  King  was  now 
still  farther  delighted ;  and  all  the  courtiers  admitted,  thai  Ibey  bad 
never  heard  so  eloquent  a  fool.  *'  King,"  continued  Tristrem, 
*'  I  am  much  in  love  with  your  wife,  and  you  ought  to  give  her 
np  to  me,  because  you  see  how  melancholy  she  is.  I  am  7Va»- 
irit,  who  always  loved  her,  and  shall  love  her  for  erermore.'* 

Ysolt,  stariing  at  this  well-known  name,  exclaims,  **Fool! 
thou  art  not  Tramtris !  thou  art  a  vile  liar !  '*  Tristrem,  who  had 
carefully  watched  the  countenance  of  his  mistress,  saw,  with  hi- 
finite  pleasure,  the  lndi$;nation  which  flushed  her  cheek,  and 
sparkled  In  her  eye ;  but  preserving  his  assumed  character,  coolly 
continued  as  follows  :— 

*'  Queen  Ysolt.  I  am  Tramtris.  You  must  remembw  how  dan- 
gerously I  was  wounded,  daring  my  combat  with  the  Morhoot, 
who  demanded  a  tribute  from  this  country.  I  fought  him  sue- 
cessfully  1 1  killed  him,  but  I  was  most  dangerously  wounded, 
because  he  fought  with  a  poisoned  sword.  He  had  wounded  me  in 
the  hip ;  so  iM>werful  was  the  venom,  all  my  blood  was  inflamed; 
the  bone  was  blackened ;  and  the  pain,  which  was  excruciating, 
could  not  be  appeased  by  all  the  skill  of  my  physicians.  I  em- 
barked in  search  of  advice,  and  my  pains  increased  so  fast,  that 
I  wished  to  be  relieved  by  death,  when  a  sudden  tempest  drove 
me  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  1  was  forced  to  disembark.  In  the 
very  country  which  I  had  the  most  reason  to  apprehend,  after 
having  killed  the  Morhout.  He  was  your  uncle,  Queen  Ysolt! 
1  had  every  thing  to  apprehend ;  but  I  was  wounded  and  wretched. 
I  landed  with  nothing  but  my  harp,  which  had  long  been  my  only 
consolation.  Soon  you  heard  of  my  skill  on  that  iostiunieor,  and 
I  was  sent  for  to  court  The  Queen,  your  mother,  heaven  reward 
her  for  it!  licaled  my  wounds.  In  return,  1  taught  yoo  the 
sweetest  lays  on  the  harp ;  British  lays— lays  of  your  own  country.*' 
(1 8Ui>pose  he  means  her  present  country.)  **  You  must  remem- 
ber, lady,  the  circumstances  of  my  cure.  The  name  I  took  la 
Ireland  wu  Tramtris;  am  not  1  the  person  whom  yoa  saw 
there?" 

"  Most  certainly  not !  **  exclaimed  Ysolt  **  He  was  all  beaoty 
and  elegance ;  yoa,  who  assume  his  name,  are  coarse,  unman- 
nerly, and  hideoos!  Kow,  begone,  and  make  me  no  more  the 
subject  of  your  discourse.  Your  pleauntry  is  no  less  disagreeable 
to  me  than  your  appearance." 

Tristrem,  turning  suddenly  round,  and  applying  his  hedge- 
stake  in  all  directions,  drives  all  the  courtiers  before  him  to  the 
other  end  of  the  hall ;  exclaimhig,  u  be  deals  bis  blows  around. 
**  Fools!  fools!  get  out  of  the  room,  and  leave  Ysolt  and  me  to 
ei^oy  our  private  conversation!"  The  King  wu  transported 
wLh  delight  at  this  new  piece  of  wit;  Ysolt  blushed,  and  was 
silent. 

Mark,  enjoying  her  confusion,  uks  Tristrem,  **Fool!  come, 
he  sincere;  Is  not  Ysolt  thy  mistress ?'*—'*  Certainly,"  replied 
Tristrem;  *'  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  it"— <*  Most  certainly." 
exclaimed  Ysolt,  **  thou  art  the  most  impudent  of  liars ;  henoe 
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with  lUt  fbol !  Ont  I  may  be  no  more  Importnned  irltb  bim." 
Triatnm,  only  laughing  at  her  rage,  ocmUnaei  hit  qaestioiis  i 
•*  Do  you  not  remember.  Queen  Ysolt,  when  the  King  wtofaed  lo 
aend  me  (as,  indeed,  he  aftenrarda  did )  for  yon,  whom  he  hu 
aince  married,  that  I  returned  to  Ireland,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
merchant?  This  dlsgnlse  was  necessary;  far  his  msjesty,  who 
aow  sits  by  your  side,  was  no  faTOorite  of  your  oounirymen, 
and  I  was  detested  by  them  on  account  of  the  Morhout.  But  I 
was,  at  that  time,  careless  of  danger  t  a  true  knight.  Snch  was 
my  conOdence  in  my  strength  and  akUI«  that  there  was  not  a 
man«  from  Scotland  lo  aome,  whom  I  ahouid  bare  dreaded  lo 
enooonter. 

'*A  fine  atory,  indeed!** exclaimed  Taolt.  <«Tou  a  l[night* 
Fool,  flool,  yon  are  ridiculous  enough,  but  yon  are  too  hasty  and 
violent.    80  pray  be  gone,  and  God  go  with  you.  ** 

Tristrem  laughs  again,  and  continues  1  *'Lady  I  Queen  t  do  yon 
not  remember  the  serpent,  the  dreadtbl  serpent,  who  filled  your 
oonrt  with  oonslematlon?  I  killed  him; I  cut  off  his  head.  I 
took  out  his  forked  tongue;  I  concealed  It  in  my  boot,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  I  reoeiTcd  a  poisoned  wound  In  my  leg. 
I  ihought  I  ranst  hsTe  died.  Unable  to  reach  your  court.  I 
fiinted  by  the  way-side.  There  your  mother  and  yon  saw  me, 
and.  by  your  Joint  care,  reoorered  me.  Do  yon  not  remember 
the  bath  In  which  yon  placed  me,  and  where,  in  a  moment  of 
Indlgnaiion,  you  determined  to  kill  me?  Do  you  not  recollect. 
that,  from  an  impulse  of  curiosity,  you  drew  my  sirord,  and  find^ 
fag  it  broken  at  the  point,  concluded,  very  Justly,  that  I  was  the 
author  of  the  llorhoot's  death?  that  yon  opened  the  cabinet  in 
which  the  point,  since  your  uncle's  death,  had  been  presenred, 
and  found  that  it  exactly  fitted  my  sword  ?  How  ooorageonsly  did 
yon  resolve  lo  assault  me  with  my  own  sword,  while  I  lay,  naked 
and  wounded,  in  the  bath  where  you  had  placed  me !  such  is  the 
rage  of  women  I  The  Qbeen  came  to  us,  alarmed  at  the  noise. 
Yon  must  remember  tliat  I  made  my  peace  with  you  ;  1  obtained 
my  pardon,  and  1  deserved  it  by  protecting  yon  against  the  vio- 
lence of  a  man  whom  yon  hated.  Is  not  this  true?  did  I  not 
thaadefandyon?" 

•«  No!  it  is  not  tme !  it  to  all  a  lie !  It  Is  a  dream— the  dream  of 
a  drankard.**— *'  Of  a  drunkard,  Tsolt  ?— yes,  I  am  dmnk,  and 
with  a  poUon,  firom  whoso  efTects  I  shall  never  recover !  Do  yon 
not  remember,  when  your  father  and  mother  consigned  you  over 
la  ne;  when  I  embarked  with  you,  being  charged  to  conduct 
yon  to  the  King,  your  present  husband  ?  I  will  relate  to  you  the 
dienmatances  of  our  passage.  One  day,  when  the  sea  was  calm, 
and  the  weather  beautiful ,  but  extremely  hot,  you  complained  of 
thifit.  Do  yon  not  remember  this,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Ire- 
land ?  we  then  both  drank  from  one  cap.  I  have  been  drunk 
ever  aince,  and  a  tstal  drunkenness  have  I  found  H.'* 

ivben  Tsolt  heard  these  words,  she  suddenly  enveloped  her  face 
In  her  mantle,  and  attempted  to  retire ;  but  the  King,  who  was 
delighted  with  the  scene,  caught  her  by  her  robe,  and  drawing 
her  tNick  to  her  seat,  said,  *'  Bear  with  him.  Tsolt,  my  dear,  and 
let  us  hear  to  an  end  the  ravings  of  thU  madman !  "—Then,  turn* 
tog  to  Trtotrem,  **  Fool,*'  said  he,  **  what  is  your  profession?*' 
— "  I  have  aerved  kings  and  counts.**—*'  Do  you  understand  dogs 
and  hawks?*'—**  Tes,  Sir  King.  When  I  choose  to  hunt  in  the 
fofest.  I  can,  by  my  lures,  attract  the  cranes  while  flying  above 
the  clooda.  With  my  hounds,  I  can  catch  swana  and  geese  as 
white  as  snow,  and  immense  qnantites  of  fine  bustards."  Mark, 
and  Us  whole  court,  are  again  extravagantly  delighted  by  Tris- 
trem*s  answers.  **  And  pray,**  says  the  King.  *■  what  to  your 
mode  of  chase  by  the  river  side?*'—'*  Oh,*'  said  Tristrem,  *'  1 
can  catch  all  that  I  And.  1  take,  with  my  larger  fslcons,  the 
wolves  of  the  wood,  and  the  gigantic  bears;  with  my  ger-falcona, 
I  take  wild-boars ;  with  my  small  falcons .  the  doe  and  the  roe- 
bock  ;  with  my  aparrow-bawk,  foxes ;  with  my  emeriillan  [met^ 
Kn],  and  with  my  hobby  [hobel],  hares  and  [  /a  kne  el  te  bef>re]» 
When  I  retnm  home,  1  amuse  myself  with  skirmishing  with  my 
hedgfretake,  and  few  can  siileid  themselves  so  well  as  not  to  get 
a  rap  from  me.  I  know  how  to  deal  my  blows,  with  great  exact- 
ness, among  the  squires  and  pages.  Besides  these  talents,  I  can 
play  upon  (he  harp ,  and  rote,  and  can  sing  [apris  to  note]  from 
scored  music.  I  know  how  to  charm  the  alfeoUiins  of  a  queen ; 
an  art  in  which  no  lover  to  my  equal.  1  know  how  to  cot  shav- 
ings of  wood,  and,  by  throwing  Ihem  into  a  stream,  to  convey, 
by  Oito  device,  my  Inlentfoni  to  my  mtelresa.    Besldca  this,  I  am 


no  bad  nlinatrel ;  and  yon  shall  now  aee  what  a  tnhe  I  can  play 
upon  a  simple  hedge^lake.*' 

At  these  words,  he  began  to  brandish  hb  weapon,  exclaiming, 
*'  Avaunt,  scoundrels!  why  do  yon  press  upon  the  King?  get 
home  directly  t  Have  yon  not  dined  sufBcientiy  ?  What  do  yon 
atayfor?'* 

The  King,  who  did  not  feel  the  blows  that  fell  on  the  shonlders 
of  hto  courtiers,  was  so  much  plessed  with  the  fool,  that  he  gave 
with  regret,  and  st  a  later  hour  than  usual,  hb  orders  to  his  equer- 
ries, to  saddle  hto  horse,  that  he  might  go.  according  to  custom, 
lo  hunt  in  the  forest.  While  his  attendants  were  hastening  to 
share  his  amusement.  "  Excuse  me,  sire,"  said  Tsolt,  *'  I  am  very 
aick ;  my  head  aches  dreadfully  s  permit  me  to  avoid  this  scene  of 
tumult,  and  to  retire  to  my  chamber  till  your  return." 

The  King  having  granted  Ibis  permission  with  a  good  grace. 
she  retired  to  her  room,  and  abandoned  herself  to  grief.  Throw- 
ing herself  on  her  bed,  she  exclaimed,  "  Alas,  that  ever  I  waa 
bom!  Brengwain!  my  dear  Brengwain!  the  evil  star,  which 
prevailed  at  my  birth,  continues  to  persecute  me.  This  day  baa 
brought  upon  me  a'^ew  rabforiune.  A  fool,  for  such  he  appeara 
by  hia  shaven  crown,  or  rather  a  coqjurer  in  that  disguise,  to 
arrived  at  court  for  my  torment.  He  knows  exactly  every,  even 
the  moat  hidden,  circumstance  of  my  life.  Who  could  have  disco- 
vered to  him  such  paru  of  my  life,  as  were  only  known  to  you,  to 
myaelf,  and  to  Trtotrem  ?  It  to  impossible !  he  must  be  Indebted 
to  sorcery  for  a  knowledge  so  minute  and  particular !  **— **  I,  on 
the  contrary,"  replied -Brengwain,  **  am  persuaded  this  pretended 
fool  is  no  oiher  than  Trtotrem.**—**  No !  no ! "  replied  Tsolt ;  *«  thto 
man  to  hideous  and  deformed.  Trtotrem  la  so  beanlirul!  Tristrem 
to  the  flower  of  chivalry ;  and  hto  courage  and  beanty  are  not 
more  remarkable  than  hto  wit  and  eloquence.  The  fool,  whom 
God  confound !  to  the  revesse  of  all  this;  accursed  be  the  country 
firom  whence  he  came ;  accursed  ihe  vessel  that  brought  him ! 
Oh !  that  the  seas  had  swallowed  him  before  he  landed  in  this 
country  for  my  persecution !  ** 

<* Silence!  lady,"  said  Brengwahi.  ** where  did  you  learn  to 
demean  yourself  with  such  violence!  you  swear  like  any  pirate!** 

**My  dear  Brengwain,  you  would  forgive  me  If  yon  had  heard 
him !  never  did  man  utter  auch  vexatious  truths  !'* 

*'As  SL  John  shall  bless  me,"  said  Brengwain,  *'I  am  persuaded 
that  he  to.  If  not  yoifr  lover,  at  least  a  messenger  from  Trtotrem.** 
*  *'  Aias  i  I  know  not  who  or  what  he  to ;  but.  for  Heaven's  sake, 
go,  and  see  him  yourself;  and,  If  poadble,  return  with  aome  infor- 
mation respecting  him." 

The  courteous  Brengwain  immediately  executed  her  oommla- 
slon,  and  descended  into  the  hall,  where  she  fonnd  Tristrem 
alone;  the  rest  of  the  company  having  disappeared  soon  after  the 
King*s  departure.  Brengwain  anrveyed  him  with  an  air  of  dis- 
tance and  anxiety  t  bnt  Trintrem.  throwing  away  his  stake  as  soon 
as  he  saw  her,  exclaimed,  **  Brengwain  !bir  and  generona  Breng- 
wain !  in  the  name  of  God>  pity  and  asstot  me !" 

**Assist  theet"  replied  Brengwain ;  '*  bow  can  I  asstot  thee?" 

"Alas !  1  am  Trtotrem !  who  live  in  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment! I  am  Trtotrem,  who  suffer  endless  misery  for  the  love  of 
Tsolt  !**— "  That  yon  most  certainly  are  not,"  replied  Brengwain, 
**  or  my  eyes  deceive  me  strangely." 

**  Tes,  Brengwain  *  I  am  the  real  Trtotrem.  Do  you  not  re> 
member  how  we  sailed  together  from  Ireland  ?  you  were  then  in- 
trusted to  my  protection ;  you.  as  well  as  Tsoit,  who  now  refuses 
to  acknowledge  me.  The  Queen  held  yon  in  her  right  hand ;  she 
consigned  you  over  to  me ;  she  requested  me  to  take  care  of  you,  no 
less  anxiously  ibsn  she  recommended  her  daughter  Tsolt.  Tou 
must  remember  thto.  fiir  Brengwain !  At  the  same  lime  she  deli- 
vered into  your  charge  a  little  flagon,  and  told  you  to  preserve  it 
most  carefoily,  if  you  wtohed  to  retain  her  affectton.  When  we  got 
outtosea>  the  weather  became  Insufferably  hot;  so  hot,  that  U 
though- dressed  only  in  a  light  mantlet  waa  near  fainting  with 
weakness  and  thirst.  I  asked  for  drink.  A  servant,  who  was  at  my 
feet,  get  np,  and  searching  for  liquor,  fonnd  the  flagon,  whicbhe 
emptied  into  a  silver  cup.  I  eagerly  carried  the  beverage  to  my 
lips,  and  then  offered  it  to  Tsolt,  who  was  equally  thirsty.  We 
drank ;  we  both  drank ;  and  have  owed  to  that  beverage  all  the  mi- 
sery of  oor  lives.    Do  yon  not  remember  thto.  f^  Brengwain  ?  *^ 

'^Not  a  word  of  it,"  replied  Brengwain. 

** Brengwain!  since  that  day  I  have  never  oeaaed  to  love  Tsoit ; 
bn^  have  concealed  my  paasion  from  all  mankind.    Ton  liave 
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•een  us ;  yon  biTO  beard  our  mntaal  proleftftttontt  700  hiTe  eon* 
tented  to  aid  oar  passion.  Wbat  I  teli  joa  Is  known  10  us  three, 
and  to  OS  only." 

Breogwaio,  at  these  words,  turns  round  in  silence,  and  hastens 
to  her  mistress.  Trisirem  follows,  a4juring  her  to  assist  him ; 
and  ihey  arrive  together  at  the  chamber.  Brengwaln  enters, 
amiiing;  but  Ysolt  changes  colour  at  the  sight  of  this  unwelcome 
visitant,  and  complains  of  a  sodden  and  violent  indisposition. 
Her  attendants,  trained  to  discretion,  quit  the  room.  Tristrem 
runs  eagerly  up  to  his  mistress,  snd  attempts  to  embrace  her; 
she  shudders  wiih^apprebenslou,  and  starts  from  bim.  Trisirem, 
enjoying  her  coofus ion,  suddenly  recollects  his  assumed  charac- 
ter, and  slationiog  himself  near  the  door»  proceeds*  in  his  fieigiied 
voice,  as  follows  1— 

**  Alas !  never  did  I  expect,  fair  Tsolt !  such  a  reception  from 
you,  and  from  the  mhU^le  Brengwain.  I  have  lived  mnch  too 
long,  since  I  am  become  an  object  of  horror  and  disgust  to  those 
1  love.  Oh  Ysolt t  Oh  my  love!  true  alTection  has  a  more  re- 
tentive memory.  A  fountain  is  a  beautiful  ol^ect ;  but  when  It 
ceases  to  rise  into  the  air,  and  throw  its  refre^iing  waters  around ; 
when  it  dries  up  in  summer,  it  loses  all  its  value.  Such,  it  seems, 
is  your  love!" 

*' Friend,'*  replied  Tsolt,  *Mhy  disconrse  astonishes  me!  I  see 
and  hear  you,  but  neither  my  eyes  nor  my  ears  show  me,  in  yon, 
the  slightest  resemblance  of  Trisirem.*'  Tristrem  answers  t 
**  Ysolt,  my  love !  1  am— indeed  I  am  your  Tristrem.  Do  yon  not 
remember  the  senesclial  who  betrayed  yon  to  the  King?  He  was 
my  companiow :  we  were  of  the  same  age,  and  lodged  In  the  same 
bouse..  One  night  when  I  rose  to  visit  you,  he  followed  me. 
Unfortunately,  it  had  snowed,  and  the  traces  of  my  feet  lietrayed 
me.  He  followed  my  steps  in  seeret;  he  saw  me  enter  your 
chamber;  and  next  day  sccused  me  liefore  the  King.  He  was,  I 
think,  the  first  person  who  awakened  the  jealousy  of  your  hus- 
band. Next,  you  cannot  but  remember  the  treacherous  dwarf, 
our  most  malignant  enemy,  whom  you  so  violently  and  so  justly 
hated.  He  was  placed  by  King  Mark  as  a  spy  on  your  actions, 
and  his  temper  was  well  suited  to  such  a  vile  commission.  He 
watched  you  night  and  day.  Once,  however,  we  had  the  art  to 
out-wit  him.  Such  is  the  inexhaustible  inventtou  of  lovers,  that 
they  will  arrive  st  last,  by  dint  of  stratagems,  at  the  completion 
of  their  wishes.  The  dwarf  had  employed  >  notable  artifice  to 
detect  our  secret  meetings,  by  strewing  flour  over  your  room ; 
but  I  perceived  the  trick,  and,  at  one  Jump,  sprang  from  my  bed 
into  yours.  But  I  received,  accidentally,  a  scratch  on  my  arm ; 
ycnr  sheets  were  'Stained  with  blood,  as  were  my  own,  when  1 
leapt  back  failo  my  bod.  King  Mark  did  not  fiiil  to  observe  this 
unlucky  coincidence,  and,  consequently,  banished  me  from 
court.  Do  you  not  remember,  my  love,  a  present  I  onee  made 
you?  a  Utile  dog,  of  uncommon  beauty,  your  favourite  Cm? 
Do  you  not  remember  an  earlier  and  more  important  incident  of 
your  life,  when  my  audacious  rival,  ihe  celebrated  harper,  came 
to  your  lather's  court,  and  so  charmed  liis  ears,  that  he  obtained 
yon  as  a  scholar,  and  was  on  the  point  of  carrying  you  off  as  his 
mistress?  he  had  nearly  borne  you  off  to  his  ship ;  but  I  overheard 
Ihe  declaration  he  made  to  yon;  and,  mounting  my  horse  with  a 
rote  In  my  hand,  overtook,  and  wrested  yon  from  him.  He  ob- 
tained you  by  his  harp;  1  recovered  you  by  my  role.  Qneen! 
you  most  remember,  that  once,  when  I  wu  in  disgrace  with  the 
King,  and  most  anxious  to  converse  with  you,  I  came  into  Ihe 
orchard,  where  we  had  before  had  frequent  Interviews,  and,  sit- 
ting under  a  thorn,  began  to  cut  chips  of  wood,  which  were  the 
well-known  signal  agreed  upon  between  ns.  A  fountain,  which 
rose  In  the  orchard,  flowed  under  your  windows  i  I  ilirew  the 
chips  into  the  water,  and,  by  the  sight  of  them,  you  knew  ibat  I 
should  come  to  you  at  night.  An  enemy  chanced  to  see  me,  and 
hastened  to  convey  the  secret  to  King  Mark.  The  King  came  at 
night  to  Ihe  garden,  and  concealed  himself  nnder  the  thorn.  1 
arrivf^  soon  after,  unconscious  of  his  presence;  but  I  luckily  per^ 
ceived  his  shadow,  and  guessed  the  siory.  I  saw  you  coming; 
and  was  grievously  alarmed,  lest  your  eagerness  in  approaching 
me  should  betray  you.  Bnt  Heaven  protected  os.  You  too  ob- 
served the  second  shadow,  and  turned  back.  I  addressed  yon 
aloud,  requesting  your  interposition  to  reconcile  me  to  the  Khig, 


whose  byour  I  had  nqfustly  lost  1  or  to  proonre  horn  Mm  the 
payment  of  my  salary,  with  leave  to  quit  the  kingdom.  By  this 
fortunate  accident  we  were  saved,  and  1  was  reconciled  to  yoor 
husband.  Ysolt !  do  you  remember  the  (aw  [i.  e.  trial,  ordeai] 
thst  you  underwent  for  my  sake  ?  When  you  came  oat  of  the 
boat.  I  held  you  softly  in  my  arms.  I  was  perfectly  daagnlsed, 
according  to  your  instructions,  and  my  face  discoloored.  Yon 
ordered  me  to  U\\  with  yon  in  my  arms  1 1  did  so,  very  S^tiy  > 
you  opened  your  arms  to  me;  1  fell  between  them.  The  whole 
people  were  witnesses  of  this  apparent  accident,  by  which,  I  be- 
lieve, yon  were  acquitted  of  your  oath,  and  of  the  law  [ordanf] 
which  you  had  promised,  before  the  court,  to  submit  to.** 

The  Queen  listened  to  him>  marked  every  word,  looked  athfan, 
sighed,  but  was  unable  to  answer.  What  coald  she  think  ?  not  a 
feature  In  his  Csce,  not  a  tone  in  his  voice  seemed  to  resemble 
Tristrem.  Yet  all  he  said  was  correct  and  true.  Tristtcm,  who 
observed  every  change  in  her  countenance,  thus  continned  :•» 

**  Lady !  Queen !  Your  disposition  was  formeily  very  dilierent! 
Yon  then  loved  me  frankly  and  freely ;  you  are  now  fhll  of  disdain 
and  reserve.  Is  this  dissimulation?  1  have  seen  the  day,  fair 
lady,  when  you  not  only  felt,  bnt  were  prond  to  avow,  yoor  pa^ 
sion.  when  King  Mark  banished  us  both  from  court,  yon  readily 
gave  me  your  hand.  We  left  the  court  together,  and  went  to* 
gether  to  the  forest  What  a  charming  retreat  did  we  find  there! 
it  was  a  cave,  formed  by  nature  in  the  rock  :  its  eotrance  wss 
narrow,  and  scarcely  visible ;  but  within,  spacions,  vaulted,  and 
variegated,  as  If  it  had  been  painted  by  art.  That  vaulted  cafe 
wu  Ihe  scene  of  our  pleasures  during  the  time  of  oar  hanlshraenk 
My  dog,  my  favourite  Hodtiin,  watched  us  in  silence.  Wlih  my 
dog  and  my  falcon  we  were  at  no  loss  for  amnsfmcnts.  Lady ! 
you  remember  tiow  we  were  afterwards  discovered.  The  Ktag 
himself  found  out  our  retreat,  by  Ihe  assistance  of  llie  dwarf^  hli 
constant  eonductor.  But  the  eye  of  Heaven  watdied  over  ns. 
The  King  found  ns  asleep;  but  my  drawn  sword  lay  Iwtween  ns. 
and  that  removed  all  his  Jealousy.  He  drew  off  Ills  glove,  nod 
laid  it  genUy  on  your  face,  observing,  that  your  lovely  oomplezion 
was  tanned  and  burned  by  the  sun.  His  whole  klndneas  retam« 
ed ;  and  he  Immediately  recalled  os  to  his  court.  Ysolt,  yoo 
must  remember  this.  1  gave  you  my  favourite  dog;  I  gave  yoo 
Hodain  1  Where  is  he?  call  him  to  me.** 

**1  have  him  sUII,  •« replied  Ysolt;  "and  yoo  shall  see  him 
presently.  Brengwain.  haste  to  fetch  the  dog,  hut  bringhim  with 
his  chain  and  collar.'* 

Brengwain  obeyed  the  request  of  her  mistresa,  and  Instantly 
returned  with  the  dog,  bounding  before  her.  **Gome  iiere,  Ho- 
dain !"  said  Tristrem ;  **  thou  wert  once  mine,  and  I  now  roelaiffl 
thee.*' 

Hodahi  saw,  and  instantly  recognised  ids  master.  Never  did 
animal  express  such  transports  of  Joy.  He  howled,  he  sprng 
upon  him,  he  struck  the  ground  with  his  fore-tect,  and  expressed 
his  affection  with  a  warmth,  which  couMI  not  but  affect  all  Ike 
beholders.  Y^lt's  asionlshment  redoubled.  The  fierce  and  ter> 
rible  Hodain,  whom  none  but  herself  and  Brengwain  dared  is 
approach  since  the  departure  of  his  master,  was  suddenly  changed 
In  his  nature,  by  a  voice  to  which  her  ear  was  quite  nnaocostea- 
ed.  She  blushed,  and  became  more  and  more  eonfkised.  Tris- 
trem, returning  the  caresses  of  Hodain,  said  to  her,  "  Yeolt!  h% 
whom  1  once  fed  and  caressed,  has  not  forgotten  his  naeter. 
though  yon  forget  ihe  long  affecUon  and  tried  constancy  of  yoor 

lover!** 

**  Malt  paralt  en  chen  '  grant  rrancblss, 

E  en  femme  grant  rdniiae  f*' 

Ysolt  changed  colour,  and  shuddered  with  apprehenaion  end 
anxiety:  he  conlfaioed— '*Lady !  yon  once  were  loyal  and  con* 
stant !  Do  yon  remember  the  time,  when.  In  the  ordiard,  we 
were  found  asleep  by  your  husband,  who.  In  a  transport  of  rage, 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  your  life?  lint  It  was  Hie  will  of 
Providence  that  I  should  awake;  I  overheard  his  resolution,  and 
advertised  yoo  in  time  of  your  danger.  On  that  occasion,  yo« 
presented  to  me  your  ring.  It  was  of  gold,  beautifully  enamelled, 
i  received  11  with  transport  and  retired." 

**True !"  exclaimed  Ysolt.  *«Such  was  my  pledge  of  Cslth  lo 
Tristrem !    You  have  the  ring,  then  ?  if  so,  show  It  me.** 
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Trbtrem,  drawtn^  the  riog  oot,  pMMnted  It  to  her.  She 
examined  It  with  attenUoD,  clasped  her  banda  together,  and  ex* 
claimed,  w^lh  a  flood  of  lean,  *«At  Jaal !  at  last,  I  have  lost  him ! 
If  TrUtrem  were  still  alive,  no  other  man  coald  possess  this  ring. 
Oh!  he  is  dead!  he  Is  dead  I  Wretch  that  I  am!  all  mj  hopes  of 
comfort  are  dead  with  him  !** 

Tristrem  was  not  proof  agalnit  the  tears  of  his  beloved  mistress. 
Overcome  with  compassion  and  admiration,  he  exclaimed  in  his 
nalnral  voice,  ^'Lady!  Queen!  from  henceforward,  1  caooot 
doubt  that  yoor  constancy,  IUlc  yonr  beauty^ is  unaltered  !**  Tsolt 
at  the  fint  accents  of  his  voice,  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and 
kissed  his  face  and  his  eyes.  Tristrem  having  requesled  Breng- 
wain  to  bring  him  some  water,  washed  away  the  die  which  had 
ao  completely  changed  his  complexion,  while  Ysoit,  unable  to 
speak,  or  to  loosen  her  etnbrace,  observed  In  silence  the  rcTlf  al 
of  his  features.  Her  Joy  was  extreme.  She  will  never  more  part 
with  him.  He  shall  have  the  best  palace,  and  the  best  bed,  in 
her  bnshand'a  dominions.  Tristrem,  however,  wishes  only  for 
the  Queen.  Tsolt  was  beautiful !  Tristrem  Is  foil  of  Joy  and  tran- 
sport, and  his  Eiir  hostess  recelv^  full  proof  of  it  The  oooclud- 
ing  lines  are  singularly  pretty. 

**  Tsolt  entre  les  bras  Is  lin. 
Tele  Jol  en  ad  de  san  am! 
K'ele  ad  etaot  de  Jaate  II 
K'elo  ne  salt  cument  cnnlealr. 
Ne  le  r^at  aniilt  mto  parUr  I 
Dit,  k'ii  afrat  M  ostsl, 
E  bans  lit,  beo  fait  et  bet; 
Trbtroii  autre  cbose  ne  qulerl 
Hors  la  Reloe.    Ysolt  bele  ere  I 
Trlstran  en  est  Jolus  et  Irr : 
Malt  set  ben  ki  II  berblger."* 


ABSTRACT  OF  ANOTHER  FRAGMENT, 

IN  MB.  D0UGB*8  MB. 

This  beglna,  as  It  appears.  In  the  middle  of  a  ftirions  speech,  in 
which  Brengwafai  reproaches  Tsolt— **  Accursed  be  the  hour,*' 
says  she,  "  when  1  first  knew  you,  and  Tristrem  yoor  lover !  For 
you  1  abandoned  my  country, 

*  Et  pnU,  par  Totre  fol  enrage, 
PerdU,dame,  mon  pacelagel 
lo'l  Os,  certes.  pur  votre  amur ; 
Tns  me  promUtes  grant  booar ;  *  **  etc. 

This  kmg-wlnded  quarrel,  which  occnpies  S44  lines,  originated, 
as  It  appears,  in  a  mistake.  Tsolt  and  Tristrem  had  persuaded 
Brengwain  to  accept  the  band  of  Kalierdfai,  brother  to  Tsolt  aux 
Bianches  Mainsy  the  wife  of  Tristrem  t  and  Tristrem  and  K»* 
herdin,  having,  soon  after  this,  secretly  departed  for  some  reason 
or  other.  Cariados,  a  boasting  and  cowanlly  knight,  declares  that 
he  has  driven  them  both  out  of  the  country.  Poor  Brengwain, 
extremely  offended  at  the  supposed  cowardice  of  her  husband, 
quarrels  with  Tsolt  for  making  the  match,  and,  In  a  fiiry,  de- 
nounces her  friend  to  King  If  ark. 

Hark  listens  very  patlentlylo  her  string  of  accusations,  which, 
to  do  them  Justice,  might  have  perplexed  a  better  head  tlian  his, 
and  urges  her  to  explain  herself  a  little  more  intelligibly,  promis- 
ing her  iuviolabie  secrecy.  He  had  concluded,  that  Tristrem  had 
lately  been  found,  aoconlbig  to  custom,  In  the  embraces  of  Tsolt ; 
but  he  hears,  with  astonishment,  that  Tsolt  is  now  passionately 
in  love  with  Cariados.  This  Intelligence,  which  had  no  founda- 
tion but  In  the  anger  of  the  confidante,  perplexes  him  more  Ihan 
ever;  but  he  ends,  by  desiring  Brrngwain  to  take  complete  charge 
of  her  mistress,  and  to  preserve  her,  if  possible,  exclusively  for 
his  embraces. 

IVhIle  Tsolt  thus  fouud  her  former  friend  and  confidante  con- 
verted Into  an  iuflexible  duenna;  while  Uark  was  more  than 
ever  a  prey  to  jealousy ;  while  Cariados  found  his  passion  for 
Tsolt  less  likely  than  ever  to  become  successful,  Trlslrem  and 
Kaherdin  were  proceeding  on  their  Journey.  It  at  length,  though 
rather  late,  occurred  to  the  former,  that  they  bad  quitted  the 
objects  of  their  affection  somewhat  hastily;  and  he  determined, 
no  tess  hastily,  to  return  to  court ;  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Tsolt,  and 


to  explain  to  her  the  motives  of  hia  departure.  He  therefore 
quits  his  conipaolon,  assumes  the  dress  of  a  poor  man,  and,  by 
means  of  herbs,  dis^res  his  face  so  as  to  appear  like  a  leper. 
He  blackens  his  bee  and  hands,  and.  taking  an  alms  cup,  {hanap 
de  marre,  a  leper's  cup,)  which  Tsolt  had  given  him  during  the 
first  year  of  their  passion,  he  put  into  it  a  clapper  of  box,  and  thus 
converted  It  into  a  beggar's  rattle.  He  then  repaired  to  court, 
stationed  himself  near  the  hall  door,  and  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure,  by  repealed  questions  to  all  whom  be  met,  some  account  of 
his  mistress.  His  endeavours,  however,  were  all  ineffectual.  At 
length,  on  a  great  holyday,  he  saw  the  King  and  Queen  proceed- 
ing- to  the  cathedral,  to  hear  mass.  Tristrem  attached  himself  to 
the  Queen,  and  rattled  so  loudly,  in  the  hopes  of  attracting  her 
attention,  calling  on  her  by  name,  for  some  charitable  donation, 
that  the  sergeants,  offended  at  his  pressing  so  close  to  her,  thought 
it  necessary,  by  blows  and  menaces,  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
crowd.  Tristrem  bears  all.  but  Gonstanlly  returns  to  the  charge. 
He  follows  Tsolt  into  the  chapel  of  the  cathedral,  stili  rattling, 
and  crying  for  charity,  till  his  importunity  first  raised  her  indig- 
nation, and  then  her  wonder  and  curiosity.  She  casts  her  eyes 
on  the  tankard,  and  immediately  recognises  her  lover;  and, 
blushing  with  alarm  and  surprise,  draws  a  gold  ring  from  her 
finger,  which  she  endeavours  to  throw  into  the  unkard.  Unfor- 
tunalely,  the  watchful  eyes  of  Brengwain  had  already  made  the 
same  discovery  as  those  of  Tsolt.  She  calls  Tristrem  a  aturdy 
beggar;  scolds  the  sergeants  for  permitting  him  to  come  so  near 
the  Queen,  and,  addressing  herself  to  Tsolt,  *'  How  Jong  have 
you  been  so  charitable  as  to  make  such  magnificent  presents  lo 
laxars  and  common  beggars?  ifou  wish,  then,  to  give  him  a 
gold  riog  ?  but  fortunately  I  have  the  power  to  prevent  yon  from 
purchasing  repenUnce  so  deariy."  Tristrem.  finding  himself 
buflftted,  and  turned  out  of  church  by  order  of  Brengwain,  learns, 
for  the  first  time,  that  he  has  excited  her  indignation;  and,  re- 
duced to  utter  despair,  and  bewailing  his  misery,  knows  not 
which  way  to  direct  hia  steps.  There  was,  in  the  outer  oonri  of 
the  palace,  near  the  porter's  lodge,  a  remnant  of  a  mined  slalr- 
case.  On  this  he  throws  himself,  overpowered  by  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  and  falls  into  a  swoun.  In  the  meantime,  the  service 
being  ended,  (he  King  and  Queen  returned  friim  the  cathedral  to 
dinner ;  after  which  the  evening  was  devoted  to  amusements,  in 
which  poor  Tsolt,  solely  occupied  by  her  own  distress,  and  that 
of  her  lover,  was  unable  to  tske  a  pari.  At  night,  it  so  happened, 
that  llie  porter,  finding  himself  very  cold  in  his  lodge,  directed  his 
wife  to  go  and  get  some  wood  for  tlie  fire.  "Some  dry  logs,  my 
dear  Harian ;  and  some  fagots  Immediately  !'*  His  wife,  unwilling 
to  go  to  the  wood>pile,  recollects  some  bundles  of  fagots  lying  on 
the  old  staircase.  She  goes  thither  in  the  dark,  seises.  Instead  of 
the  fagots  she  expected  to  find,  the  shaggy  and  tattered  cloak  of 
Tristrem.  screams  with  fright,  and  rushes  to  her  husband,  with 
the  assurance  of  her  having  found  the  devil.  Her  husband  takes 
a  light,  examines  all  the  objects  round  hhn,  and  proceeding  with 
great  caution  to  the  ruined  staircase,  finds  a  human  figure  cold 
and  insensible.  Tristrem,  however,  awakes  fh>m  his  swoon,  re- 
cognises his  tried  ft*iend  the  porter,  tells  him  his  story,  is  received 
Into  the  lodge,  finds  a  good  supper  and  a  warm  bed,  and  des- 
patches the  friendly  porter  with  a  message  lo  Brengwain.  But 
neither  Trislrem's  message,. nor  the  porter's  eloquence,  had  any 
effect  on  (he  enraged  confidante.  Tsolt,  however,  knowing 
where  her  lover  is  lodged,  sees  a  ray  of  hope,  employs  every  topic 
of  flattery,  and  humbles  herself  so  effectually,  that  Brengwain  at 
length  consents  to  go  and  hear  Tristrem's  justification  j  convin- 
ced, at  the  ssme  Ihne,  (hat  It  must  prove  unsatisfactory.  Tristrem» 
however,  who  wasreallyhmoccnt,  exculpates  himself  complete- 
ly ;  promises  to  punish  Cariados  for  his  hifamous  calumny,  and 
at  length  is  secretly  conducted  by  Brengwain  to  the  chamber  of 
Tsolt,  where  he  lies  till  near  morning,  when  he  takes  his  leave» 
returns  to  the  sea>side«  meets  Kaherdin,  passes  into  Brittany,  and 
finds  Tsolt  aux  Blanches  Mains  distracted  with  Jealousy  at  the 
strange  conduct  of  her  husband,  but  hitherto  ignorant  of  her 
rival. 

Tristrem  being  departed.  Queen  Tsolt.  recollecting  that  her 
lover  had  purchased  one  short  uight  of  happiness  by  much  fatigue 
and  anxiety,  besides  a  long  swoon,  which  may  possibly  have  in- 
jured bis  health,  thinks  it  right  to  do,  on  her  part,  some  penance, 
in  return  for  all  that  he  had  suflTered  for  her  sake.  Never  waa 
there  a  more  perfect  model  of  female  constancy  and  fidelity  f 
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She  delermlned  to  wear,  neit  ber  skin,  a  shift  of  liair-cloth,  which 
•be  Dcver  quitted  night  or  day,  *'  port  quand  couchait  a  ton  sH- 
ifneur;  **  and  she  furiherniore  made  a  vow  to  wear  it  constantly 
till  she  should  hear  news  of  Tristrem.  After  much  suffering  of 
mind  and  body,  she  called  to  ber  a  minstrel  (tin  vielieur),  to 
whom  she  explained,;  much  in  detail,  her  whole  anxiety,  and 
ultimately  gave  instructions  to  communicate  tlils  Information  to 
her  lover.  Tristrem,  on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  becomes 
extremely  anxious  to  see  his  Tsolt  in  her  state  of  penitence;  he 
has  an  Interview  with  Kaherdin,  and  the  two  friends  agree  to  pass 
over,  in  disguise,  to  Cornwall.  They  take  new  devices  and  ar- 
mour, and  aet  off  in  disguise  for  the  court  of  King  Mark,  where 
they  aiTive  just  before  a  great  festival,  and  are,  as  foreign  knighta, 
honourably  received.  The  multitude  assembled  at  this  festival 
was  prodigious,  and  the  games  exhibited  were  unusoaliy  splendid 
and  various.    Skirmishing  {toresUing^^ 

**  Bt  pals  flrent  an  mqi  Wateis, 
Et  uns  qu*  apeleot  Waneleis, 
Bt  puis  ae  porlerent  cembeals, 
Et  lancereDl  od  cowala, 
Od  gSTeloa  at  od  eapto; 
Sor  tas  I  fut  Triitram  prists.*' 

In  Ihe  middle  of  the  tournament,  in  which  the  two  friends 
greatly  disthigulshed  themselves,  Tristrem  was  fortunately  re- 
cognised by  one  of  his  best  friends,  who,  alarmed  for  his  safety 
and  that  of  Kaberdin,  and  foreseeing  that  their  valour  wonid  ex- 
pose them  to  great  danger,  f^rni.«hed  them  with  two  excellent 
horses,  the  fleetest  of  the  whole  country.  This  valuable  present 
was  received  Just  In  time.  Tristrem  and  Kaherdin  had  slain  two 
knights,  the  most  powerful  and  popular  of  the  court,  one  of  whom 
was  Cariadoa,  and  was  obliged  to  save  themselves  by  flight  from 
a  whole  army  of  assailants.  These,  however,  were  Cornish  as- 
sailants, and  not  very  anxious  to  overtake  such  formidable  cham- 
pions as  the  two  friends,  who  arrived  on  the  sea-coast  unhurt, 
and  returned  quietly  to  Brittany.  (Here  occurs  the  digression 
on  the  subject  of  Thomas,  quoted  at  length  in  the  Introduction.) 

Tristrem  and  Kaherdin,  the  former  of  whom  seems  to  have 
aaddenly  forgotten  the  bair-ciotb  shift  of  Ysolt,  passed  some  time 
in  Brittany,  in  amusements  of  different  kinds;  in  feasting,  hunt- 
ing, seeking  adventures  on  the  frontiers,  and  when  they  were 
more  at  leisure,  in  going  "  aux  images,** ' 

''  At  Images  la  d«lltolnit. 
Pur  las  damaa  qua  tant  amoleot.** 

Ope  day  it  happened  after  a  chase,  when  the  two  friends,  being 
separated  from  the  reat  of  the  party,  were  returning  to  the  rendex- 
Tous.  they  discovered,  riding  towards  them,  a  Breton  knight  on 
a  grey  horse.  He  was  splendidly  armed.  His  shield  was  of  gold, 
fretted  with  vair :  and  so  were  the  longe,  (coat-armour,)  the  flag 
of  his  spear,  and  his  crest.  The  venl-gualas,  (covering  of  his 
shield,)  which  was  closely  shut,  was  of  the  same  suit  He  was 
tall,  stout,  and  well-proportioned.  The  friends  stopped,  and 
awaited  his  arrival.  On  his  approach,  he  sainted  them  courte- 
ously, wtiich  they  returned,  and  then  enquired  his  name,  and  Uie 
object  of  his  journey. 

'*$ir,"  said  (he  unknown  knight,  **i;an  you  teach  me  the  way 
to  the  castle  of  Tristrem  i'Amoureiix?"— **What  do  you  want 
with  him?"  returned  Tristrem ;  **wtio  are  you?  what  is  your 
name?  You  need  go  no  farther,  for  I  am  Tristrem.  Now  explain 
your  wishes."—**  1  am  rejoiced  to  find  you,**  replied  the  stranger; 
*'  my  name  is  Tristrem  le  Nain  1 1  am  of  the  Marches  of  Brittany. 
On  the  right  hand,  towards  the  sea  of  S|iain,  1  had  a  culle— I 
had,  too,  a  mistress ;  but  1  have  unfortunately  lost  her.  The 
night  before  last  she  was  torn  from  me.  Eslnit  I'Orgueilleux,  of 
Caslle-fer,  has  torn  her  away  by  force,  and  now  keeps  her  con- 
fined in  hb  castie.  In  this  extremity  of  distress,  I  apply  to  you, 
as  the  most  valiant  knight  in  the  world,  for  assistance  x  and  I 
know  that  the  bravest  of  men  is  also  the  most  amorous,  and  must 
able  to  appreciate  the  misery  of  my  sliuation.  Should  you  suc- 
ceed lo  recovering  my  mistress,  1  promise  you,  for  life,  homage 
and  service."— *' I  will  assist  you,  my  friend,"  replied  Tristrem; 


**  bat  for  the  present,  let  na  retam  to  my  emUe.    To-morrow  we 
will  act  off  on  this  adventure.'* 

The  other  will  not  hear  of  this  delay.  *'  Tristrem  I'Amoareox,*' 
says  he,  **  if  he  heard  me,  would  either  deny,  or  give  me  bis  aid 
immediately!  as  a  lover,  he  would  feel  compassion  for  my  impa- 
tience. Trifle  with  me  no  longer,  sirs,  but  show  me  to  him!**— 
**  I  acquiesce,"  replied  Tristrem;  'Mtismy  duty  toacoonnpany 
you  now.    Only  suffer  me  to  send  for  my  arma.** 

As  soon  as  he  is  equipped,  they  aet  off  upon  the  expedition, 
and,  after  some  time,  arrive  at  Castle-fer.  They  atop  before  the 
walls  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  Batoit  rorgiieilleox  was  a  most 
formidable  knight,  and  had  six  brothers,  knights  also,  and  of  ap- 
proved valour,  though  hiferior  to  him  in  might.  Two  of  lliese 
brotbera  were  Just  returning  from  a  tournament  with  their  at- 
tendanta,  and  failing  in  with  Tristrem's  party,  commenced  a 
combat,  in  which  they  were  both  slafai.  The  noise  of  this  en- 
counter speedily  reaching  the  castle,  llie  proud  Esiuit  sallied 
forth  with  his  garrison,  and  a  (nth  and  more  obstinate  conflict 
ensued,  in  which,  after  prodigies  of  valour,  he  and  his  four  re- 
maining brothers  lost  their  lives.  But  Tristrem  le  Main  was  alio 
killed,  and  Tiistrem  himself  wounded  in  ihe  loin  by  a  poisoned 
Unce,  after  slaying  Ihe  person  who  bore  it.  With  great  difficulty 
he  is  carried  to  his  castie,  where  every  effort  of  medicine  Is  in 
vain  exerted  for  the  cure  of  his  wound.  Spite  of  all  the  salvei 
and  cataplasms,  which  were  liberally  applied,  and  the  draughts, 
which  were  as  unsparingly  administered,  the  gangrene  l)econMS 
worse,  and  it  la  at  length  evident,  that  no  one  can  cure  it  save 
Tsolt  of  Cornwall.  But  it  was  impossible  that  Tristrem,  in  his  re- 
duced state,  could  undertake  a  voyage  to  England,  and  apparent- 
ly. It  waa  as  difficult  for  Ysolt  to  come  to  Brittany.  In  this  dis* 
4ress,  Tristrem  resolves  to  unbosom  himself  to  Kaherdin  in  pri- 
vate, and  directs  the  chamber  to  be  cleared.  His  wife  conceals 
herself  to  hear  their  conference,  suspicious  that  Tristrem,  Willi 
whose  abstinence  she  was  but  too  well  acquainted,  was  about  to 
renounce  the  world,  and  become  a  monk.  She  learns,  liowever, 
a  different  and  yet  more  mortifying  secret  Tristrem,  in  a  very 
long,  and  to  say  the  tmth,  a  very  dull  lamentation,  bemoans  bis 
absence  from  Ysolt  of  Cornwall,  and  concludea  by  howling  and 
sobbing  so  bitterly,  aa  to  melt  the  tender  heart  of  ILaherdio,  who, 
laying  aaide  all  respect  for  his  aitter'a  intereat,  offers  to  serve  bis 
friend  in  whatever  be  should  command.  Tristrem,  in  a  secood 
harangue,  requests  him  to  go  to  England  in  bis  new  ship,  and 
there  to  deliver  to  the  Queen  of  Coniwali  an  exceeding  long  mes- 
sage, entreating  her  to  come  to  his  relief.  He  also  desirea  htm 
to  furnish  himself  with  two  sets  of  sails,  one  white  and  one  black ; 
the  former  to  be  displayed  in  his  return.  If  his  embassy  proved 
successful,  Ihe  latter,  should  it  be  otherwise;  and,  finally,  be 
gives  him  his  ring,  to  be  presented  to  Ysolt,  aa  a  token  from  ber 
lover.  To  Tristrem's  wiff^  Kaherdin  Is  charged  only  lo  say.  la 
general,  that  he  goes  to  England  for  a  celebrated  leach  (mire)  to 
cure  her  husband's  wound.  Thus  instructed,  Kaherdin,  after  a 
long  Indulgence  of  social  grief  with  bis  friend,  departa  for  Eng- 
land. Meanwhile,  Ysolt  of  Brittany  has  heard  all  the  secret  of 
her  husband's  love,  wllh  the  rage  of  a  slighted  woman.  On  thb 
solillect  the  minstrel  becomea^sententlouat— 

"  Ire  da  famme  est  a  dutar. 
Malt  a'ao  dall  cbascuo  garder  f 
Car  la  u  plus  am6  aura 
liluc  plutot  se  TCDgeral 
Cam  de  lager  Toat  lar  amur. 
Da  leger  Tant  lur  bSlir, 
Bt  plos  dure  lor  enemUt^, 
Qaant  reot,  na  que  lar  amIstA. 
L'amur  oe  Mvent  snieiorer, 
Et  la  bajlr  nanl  atemprer.** 

These  severe  remarks  upon  female  passion  the  poet  cots  short, 
recollecting  that  the  ladies  will  not  be  disposed  to  profit  by  his 
morality,  and  proceeds  to  tell  how  Ysolt  of  Brittany,  though  ifk- 
wardiy  resolved  on  vengeance,  showed  every  external  mark  of 
affection  for  her  husband,  enquiring  often  when  Kaherdin  would 
return  with  the  skilful  physician,  to  seek  whom  he  had  gone  lo 
England.    Kaherdin,  meanvrhiie,  pursues  his  way  lo  London. 


■  Thla  seems  lo  alloda  to  the  Imsgas  of  Tsolt  sod  Brangwalii  In  tb«  Castle  of  Bellagog.^-See  p.  382. 
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The  Ibll^wtog  deieripllon  of  that  city,  and  of  the  Breton's  arrival, 
diiguised  is  a  merchant,  In  the  court  of  King  Hark,  Is  a  good 
specimen  of  Ihe  language  and  manner  of  the  French  minstrel  i 

**  LoDdret  ctt  malt  rlche  cIM ; 
Melior  n'ad  en  Crbtleol« 
Par  Yalliaoce,  ne  melz  u^ai^t 
Melz  Rtvarnle,  *  de  grant  prbee ; 
Mull  ament  largesse  et  bonur, 
Caotelnent  wl  par  grant  baldar ; ' 
Le  recovrer  4  est  de  Engleterre 
ATanl  d*lloc  ealuet  querre.  ' 
At  pe  ^  del  mar  11  curt  7  Tamiae; 
Par  li  vent  '  la  marcbandiae, 
Dca  (ntea  lea  qui  sunl.0 
0  'o  marcbeana  Cre«liens  vient ; 
LI  bame  1  lunt  de  grant  engln.  " 
Tenu  1  est  Dan  Kaberdin 
Ot«  **  aes  drape,  h  aes  olsdf , 
Dnnt  11  ad  de  bona  et  de  beta ; 
En  aun  pong  •  ^  preol  on  grant  oetmr ;  '^ 
Et  an  drap  d'estrauge  colur,  '* 
Et  an  cape  ben  lores  ■' 
Enuill«,*7eintelte:'* 
ai  Eel  Markea  en  fall  present, 
Et  11  dit  ralsoablement. 
Qu'od  sun  aver  vent  en  sa  terre,  t9 
Pur  aUre  ganlr  *"  et  conqacrre; 
Pals  le  donlst  en  sa  rrgian, 
Qoe  prls  n'l  sell  a  acbalsan, 
Ne  domage  n'l  ad.  nl  buute. 
Par  cbamberlalna,  ne  par  YeseaatSk 
LI  rel  11  daoe  ferml  pals  *' 
Olant  tas  leens  del  palals.  ** 
A  la  relne  Tall  parler, 
De  aes  avers  *3  11  volt  mostrsr, 
Un  aflcati  *4  oTrA  de  or  fln, 
LI  port  en  aa  main  Eaberdtn, 
Nequlde  qa'nn  aede  *^  meUeursek; 
Present  a  la  relne  en  flilt : 
LI  ors  *^  est  mult  bons,  ce  dil 
Dnqaes  Ysoll  m^tur  ne  vlt.** 

Thus  introduced  to  Ysott,  Kaherdin  shows  her  the  well-known 
ring  of  Tristrem.  nnder  pretence  of  comparing  the  gold,  of  which 
It  Is  made,  wilh  that  of  the  seal,  or  clasp,  which  he  offers  to  her 
acceptance.  The  Qneen  of  Cornwall  instantly  changes  cotour, 
and  takes  the  supposed  merchant  aside,  under  pretence  of  chaf- 
fering for  the  ring.  Kaherdin  delivers  his  message  in  about  fifty 
lines  of  commonplace  tautology.  Ysolt  takes  the  advice  of  Breng- 
wain,  and  communicates  to  her  the  whole  circumstances  of  this 
distressing  case.  Here  occurs  another  scene  of  weeping  and 
sobbing,  betwixt  the  Qneen  and  her  confidante.  At  length  the 
former  adopts  the  resolution  of  going,  at  all  risks,  to  the  aid  of 
her  lover.  She  escapcH  from  the  palace  by  a  postern  gate  com- 
municating wilh  the  Thames,  and  embarking  in  the  vessel  of 
Kaherdin,  they  instantly  set  sail.  The  Minstrel  describes  the 
agonizing  expectation  with  which  Tristrem  waited  the  approach 
of  every  vessel,  and  then  returns  to  the  voyagers,  whose  bark  is 
assailed  by  a  tempest.  The  manceuvres  of  the  seamen  are  de- 
scribed in  nautical  language;  and  the  sobs  and  tears  of  Ysolt  are, 
as  usual,  accompanied  by  those  of  the  sympalhellc  Kaherdin. 
The  Ibrmer  declaims,  wilh  the  poet's  usual  tautology,  upon  the 
hardship  of  being  wrecked  on  so  interesting  an  expedition  i  and 


is  only  oomforled  by  the  nflecUoo.  that,  she  will  be  drowned, 
and  that  Trbtrem,  on  hearing  the  tidings,  will  assuredly  drown 
himself  also,  and  that,  peradventnre,  the  stomach  of  the  same 
fish  may  serve  as  a  tomb  to  them  both. 

**  Qua  semel  0  Ueram  congredlamar,  alt  { " 

The  storm,  however,  being  appeased,  they  gain  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  and  the  white  sails  are  displayed,  as  a  signal  of  tbesuccesa 
of  Kaherdin*s  embassy.  A  dead  calm  prevents  their  gaining  har- 
bour, and  occasions  Tsolt  nearly  as  much  vexation  as  the  former 
tempest.  Meaiiwhile,  her  vengeful  rival  apprizes  Tristrem  of  th* 
return  of  the  long-expected  vessel.  He  eagerly  enquires  the  co- 
lour of  the  sails  she  displays ;  and  his  wife  declaring  that  the  sail* 
are  black,  be  turns  his  face  to  tlie  wall,  implores  the  mercy  ot 
God  upon  Tsolt  and  himself,  and  exclaims,  that,  though  she  has 
refused  to  come  to  his  aid,  he  dies  for  her  sake.  He  repeats  her 
name  thrice,  and  dies  in  the  fourth  invocation. 

'*  *  Amle  tsolt  I '  trel  fei  *'  dll, 
A  la  qnarte  rend  I'csprlt ; 
Idvnc  plarent  par  la  malsan, 
LI  cberatur,  II  campalngnan ; 
LI  crla  est  halt,  la  plalnte  est  grant ; 
Salllleiit  cbevaler  et  serjant, 
Et  portent  11  bors  de  sun  lit ; 
PdIs  le  cbucbent  **  sur  an  samlt, 
Covre  le  d*  plale  role.  '9  " 

During  this  sad  scene,  Tsolt  lands,  and  demands  of  an  old  nan 
the  meaning  of  the  lamentations  which  resound  through  every 
street.  **  Fair  dame,'*  answered  he,  **  never  was  so  great  cause 
for  mourning.  Dead  Is  Tristrem,  the  free,  the  valorous,  the  prop 
of  his  llege  men,  Ihe  reliever  of  the  distressed.**  When  Ysolt 
heard  him,  she  could  not  for  grief  answer  a  word,  but  went 
silently  through  the  crowds,  who  marvelled  at  her  beauty,  till 
she  reached  the  cutle-hall  where  the  body  of  her  lover  was  dU- 
played ;  then  threw  hei:setf  upon  the  bier,  and  died  in  a  last  em- 
brace t— 

**  St  se  turns  vsrs  Orient, 
Par  II  prie  pltvosement : 
*  Amis  Trlstrao,  qaant  mort  vos  Tsl, 
Par  ralson  vlvre  pals  ne  del  I 
Mort  eates  par  la  mel  amur, 
Et  lo  mors,  amis,  de  teodnir. 
Quant  a  l^us  ne  pol  venlr  I  * 
De  Juste  II  va  dune  geslr 
Embrasae  le,  sl  s'elendit. 
Sun  eaplrli  a  lent  rendtst.** 
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The  tale  of  Sir  Tristrem  has  In  no  country  obtained  more  po- 
pularity than  in  Germany.  3«  There  are  no  less  than  three  metrical 
romances  upon  the  subject  extant  at  this  day,  of  which  the  first 
and  most  celebrated  is  the  composition  of  Gottfried  VonStrasburg. 


'  jrc/«  a«a/fl4-Mleaz  assise,  sltate.— ■  6avani<«-6aaml,  provided.-- 
3  CuMtHntnt^  etc.  Us— ( les  liabltans  de  Londrea|  se  conllennent  |  malntien- 
nent)  avec  grand  courage.— ^  aaeovrer— Bellying  point,  or  bulwark.— 
*  ivciif,  <ctc.— Before  ttie  eslateace  of  London,  England  bad  no  place  of 
streogtb.  or  rallying  point.— ^  Pa— Pled.- ^  Curl- Court.— '  PmI— Vend.— 
9  D*i  tuttt^  ele.— Des  toatos  les  (terres)  qui  existent.-"*  17—06.—"  B»giu 
— Inglne,  genlas. 

'*  Ov^— Avec.-M  PM9-PolQg.-i4  OWmr-Astur,  Latln-a  goas-bawk. 
Every  person  of  rank  carried  a  hawk  upon  bis  fist.  It  appeors  from  Bar- 
clay's Skip  0/  FooU,  that  ibey  even  brought  their  falcons  Into  church  : 

**  Another  on  bis  flat,  a  sparhawke  or  fawcone. 
Or  else  a  cokow,  and  so  wasting  his  shone. 
Before  Ibe  aaltars  be  to  and  fro  doth  wander. 
With  even  aa  great  devoUon  as  a  gander.** 

*'  Shtntn^  culur— Per bapa  sfraa^e  meana  precious,  as  la  the  iMllan  pcte- 
0rtfM.— '^  Cupt,  etc.— One  coupe  Men  toarte ;  well  turned  upon  the  lathe.- 


>7  Eaf«t7/4— Engraved.— **  iTdetfe- Annealed,  or  perhapano/itf,  In  allusion 
to  the  casiom  of  flzing  nails,  or  pins,  into  drlnklog-veaaels.— '9  Q%'od^  etc 
That  be  was  come  Into  the  country  with  hia  property  ( avo/r)— *<>  Geiitfr— 
Gagner.— *'  Pais.-Peace,  or  protection  against  the  ezaciloos  of  the  ofHoers 
of  the  royal  household.-'*  0/aiil,  etc— This  may  mean.  In  the  bearing  of 
all  those  of  the  palace ;  or  perhapa  afant  la  derived  fTom  the  old  English 
eyenaf, against/— * 5  ivars- Avoir,  goods.— *4  Afieatl  seems  lo  mean  a  clasp, 
from  affieher.—*^  SecU-k  aeal,  from  HgiUnm;  It  aeema  to  be  used  syno- 
nymously with  ttf^eait.—*^  U  ors— L'or. 

*7  jT9i  /c«-Trols  fols.-*'  CAncAsMf— Conchent.-*!'P/atf«  rofe— Tapl»- 
serte  rayi.  P/c^«,  which  is  derived  from  plaga,  plagarum,  aeems  to  he  tba 
etymon  of  the  ScoUhh  piaid. 

^  From  Ibe  following  paasage  In  Halfdoni  EinarifUH  Seagrapkim  kUtorim 
lilenria  Ulundicw  {Uavnim^  1777-8 ), It  appeara  that  Tristrem  waa  Irana- 
laled  Into  the  Icelandic  tongue  aa  early  as  the  thirteenth  century :  '*  TrU-- 
tromi  et  l$oddm  ( AMoria)  per  Rnktrttm  Monaekmn  m  itayiMm  htamdUMm 
f iwutela  iasMi  A«f  lUni  Nonegttt  MMgUT    [  The  Islandlc  Sir  Tristrem  was 
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WALTER  SCOTTS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


This  thai!  be  more  particnlarly  noticecl  after  meotkniiiig  ihe 
othen,  which  I  hafe  not  had  ao  opportnnltjr  of  inspecttDg . 
Among  Ihe  HeWelberg  If  SS-,  preienred  In  the  llhrary  of  the  Va- 
tican, another  Tristrem  has  been  discovered,  which  is  said  to 
coincide  with  Ihe  story  as  coalained  In  the  French  folio  ro- 
mance, and  is  the  work  of  an  unlinown  poet,  named  Segehart 
TOO  Babenberg.  «.  e.  Bamberg  in  Franconia.)  Tbe  date  of  the 
IIS.  is  1403 ;  but  the  poem  is  said  to  be  far  more  ancient.  The 
third  romance,  eontaining  7$n  lines,  is  tbe  work  of  Eylhard  ton 
Hobergen,  and  Is  preserved  among  tlie*  nnmerous  MSS.  of  Ihe 
Dresden  library.  It  Is  probably  the  same  with  a  romance  in  Ihe 
llnnich  library,  which  is  ininjdueed  by  Ihe  following  annotation 
In  another  band  :  **  Of  this  history  has  first  written  Thomas  of 
Brltaonie,  and  he  afterwards  lent  his  book  to  one  named  Dilhard 
Ton  uberei,  who  from  that  rewrote  it  In  rhymes.**  This  Oberet 
is  most  probably  ihe  identical  ISylhart  Ton  Hobergen  Jnst  men- 
tioned. 

the  romance  was  very  soon  tnmed  Into  prole,  not  by  a  prosaic 
version  from  the  audent  melrical  copies,  but  by  direct  transla- 
tion from  the  French  folio.  The  first  edition  was  printed  at 
Aogsbarg.  in  the  year  1488,  in  folio.  It  was  afterwards  reprint- 
ed, probably  with  many  omissions,  In  a  collection  of  prose  ro- 
mances printed  at  Frankfort  in  the  year  1887,  and  entllled  tlie 
Book  of  Love,  a  reprint  of  which  hat  lately  been  commenced  at 
Berlin.  (4809,  8vo.*) 

T'be  metrical  romance  of  Gottfried  von  Strasbnrg  Is  preserved 
io  six  different  manuscripts,  one  of  which,  in  the  Munich  library, 
was  transcribed  in  Ibe  thirteenth  century.  From  another,  in  the 
llagliabecchian  collection  at  Florenoe,  Ihe  poem  was  printed  in 
the  second  TOlume  of  Uylier's  extensive  collection  Of  German 
poems  of  Ihe  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  (Ber^ 
lin,  1785,  4to.)  The  poet  appears,  from  Tarious  circumstancet, 
to  hare  lived  in  tbe  first  half  of  the  Ihirleenlh  century.  In  a 
digression  respecting  Ihe  troubadours  of  his  age,  he  deplores  the 
death  of  Heinrich  von  Veldeck,  (who  composed  a  very  romantic 
poem  on  the  ImsIs  of  Virgirs  iEneid.  In  Ihe  year  1180.  according 
to  his  own  account,'^  and,  among  his  contemporaries,  he  men- 
tions Hartman  von  Ouwe,  author  of  Ywaine,  and  other  poems, 
which  he  composed  towards  the  end  of  the  twelflh  century ;  and 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  who  wrote  a  great  number  of 
amorous  lays  between  the  yean  f  f  90  and  ISSO.  Gottfried's  poem, 
though  very  dilfiue,  has  many  passages  of  considerable  merit. 
He  did  not  live  to  finish  his  projected  work,  which  was  completed 
by  a  poet  of  the  name  of  Vribert ;  but  the  coniinnatioo  is  in  every 
respect  greatly  Inferior  to  the  original.  Both  parts  of  Ihe  work 
comprise  no  less  (ban  96,800  lines.  Another  sliorter  conclusion 
was  the  composition  of  Ulrlc  von  Thurheim,  a  poet  who  wrote 
aliout  the  year  iS40— 1850. 

In  Ihe  introduction  of  the  romance,  the  following  remarkable 
passage  occurs  respecting  the  original  author  of  tlie  tale  of  Tris- 
frem  t— 

T.  20.    Ich  well  wol  Ir  Isl  vli  gewesen 
Dl  ron  TrUtrsDde  hand  geleten. 
end  lit  ir  doch  nllit  wli  gewaen 
Dl  ron  bim  rehte  hatMo  griflten. 
Ton  sbsr  leb  dl  gllcb  no, 
Und  tcbepbe  iDloe  wort  dsrro 
Dai  iDlr  if  igllcbet  sage 
Von  disem  mer  meflsebage. 
So  wirb  Ich  andera  dan  Icb  sol. 
Ich  entun  es  nibt.iil  cpracbcn  wol, 
Und  bihi  wen  us  edelem  mate 
Mir  nod  der  werlde  ra  gale. 
Bi  namen  il  ralln  ea  In  gat, 
Und  awes  der  man  in  gale  tat 
Dai  fat  ottcb  gut  und  wot  geten. 
Abcr.  aU  ich  gesprochen  ban. 
Das  fit  nibl  reble  baben  geleaen, 
Dai  111  ala  Ich  ocb  sage  geweaoo, 
atn  Bpracben.ln  der  rlbte  nibt 


ais  rfcrtwet  fee  Brlim^e  g Iht 
Der  evenlnre  mclatr  was, 
Und  an  Brituit$ekin  buukn  lei 
Alter  der  lantberen  leben, 
Und  ea  una  le  cbonde  liat  geben. 

All  der  Ton  Tristrande  sett 
Dl  rible  und  dt  warhell. 
Begoode  Icb  sere  aachen 
In  beider  hande  bucbeo 
Welacblnnnd  Latloen, 
Und  begoode  mich  dea  pinen,  ■ 
Daa  Icb  in  clner  rlbte 
Bible  dlae  libte. 
Sub  tretb  icb  manlge  ancbe 
Dm  Icb  an  einem  bucbe 
Atle  aine  lebe  gelas 
Wle  dirre  erenture  waa. 

Of  these  lines,  tbe  following  is  a  literal  translatton  :  "IweO 
know  that  many  hate  recited  of  TiHslrem,  though  there  have 
not  been  many  who  have  rightly  recited  of  him.  But  if  I  act  like 
them,  and  fashion  my  vrords  accordingly,  ao  that  every  one  tells 
me  bis  displeasure  al  this  tale,  I  do  not  obtain  the  reward  I  de- 
serve I  1  will  not  do  thus,  for  they  would  speak  rightly ;  1  onlf 
do  it  from  a  noble  Intention  towards  the  good  of  myself  and  the 
world ;  for  tbey  counsel  it  well,  and  what  a  man  does  in  good 
part,  is  done  good  and  well.  But,  as  I  said,  they  have  not  re- 
cited rightly,  and  that  was  In  oonseqnence  of  tlieir  not  speakii^ 
the  truth,  as  Thomas  ofBrHanU  tells  It.  who  was  master  of  ad- 
venlnres  (romance),  and  who  read,  In  BritUh  tooXcs,  the  lives  of 
ail  the  lords  of  the  land,  and  has  made  them  known  to  as.  What 
he  has  related  of  Tristrem,  lieing  the  right  and  the  truth,  1  dili- 
gently began  to  aeek  iMth  in  French  and  Latin  books  t  and  begin 
to  take  great  pains  to  order  thia  poem  according  to  his  true  rela- 
tion. In  this  manner  I  sought  for  a  long  time,  till  I  read  in  a 
lxx)k  all  his  relation  how  these  adventures  happened.** 

Accordingly,  the  share  of  the  poem  composed  liy  Goltlirifd 
coincides  very  exactly  with  the  romance  of  Thomas  of  Brcildoooe, 
though  in  the  proportion  of  seven  verses  in  the  former  to  one  in 
the  latter.  At  v.  280,  we  are  told  tliat  Bivalln  has  lieen  said  to 
have  been  King  of  Lochnoys;  **but  Thomas^  who  read  il  In  ad- 
venture [romance],  says  that  he  was  of  Parmenie,  and  that  he 
liad  a  separate  land  from  a  Briton,  to  whom  the  SchoUe  [i.  e. 
Scots]  were  subject,  and  who  was  named  *ll  due  Morgan.' "  A 
great  number  of  words,  sometimes  whole  lines,  occur  throughout 
tlie  poem  in  French,  whicli  are  always  carefully  translated  into 
German.  This  renders  it  indisputable  that  the  poet  had  a  French 
original  liefore  bim.  When  he  had  composed  i9,SI5  lino,  and 
had  brought  the  tale  to  the  marriage  of  Tristrem  and  Taonde 
avx  Blanches  Mains,  death  interrupted  Ids  labours. 

The  continuation  of  Helnrick  von  Vribert  waa  undertaken  at 
the  desire  of  a  noble  Bohemian  knight,  Beymnnt  voo  Luchten- 
bure  (at  present  denominated  LItcbenberg).  At  the  concfauiOB 
of  Ills  performanoe.  he  makes  the  following  protestatiuo  :— 

V.  6837.   **  Ala  Thoma»  eon  Brttmia  aprach 
Yon  den  iwelo  auten  Jungen, 
In  Laimpttrtueher  znnpea. 
Also  ban  icb  uch  die  werhell 
In  DmUeks  van  in  iwein  geedl.'* 

*'As  Thomas  of  Britannia  has  related  in  tlie  Lamgobarik 
tongue  of  the  two  sweet  young  ones,  I  have  told  tlie  truth  of  tbe 
two  in  German."  Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  Vribert  mdit 
luve  been  unacquainted  with  Ihe  original  tale,  irosn  which  his 
compusillon  widely  departs.)  After  the  marriage  of  Tristrem, 
that  knight  excuses  his  neglect  of  the  second  Tsolt  liya  fictitkws 
relation.  He  pretends  that  after  having  killed  the  serpent  hi 
Ireland,  he  batlied  in  a  lake,  and  sinking  up  lo  Ids  lielmet  in  tbe 
water,  he  had  made  a  vow  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  If  she  came  to  his 
assistance,  not  to  touch  his  wife,  If  ever  he  married,  till  a  yeir 


wrlUen  In  flSS.  Tbe  title  U  *'Sega  af  Trlatrand  og  Isaldls ;  **  end  the  MS. 
preaerved  at  Copenbag;en  baa  a  notice  at  tbe  commencement,  filing  tbe  dale 
exactly.   See  Costuabb,  p.  495.— Ed.  1 

■  The  sad  chapter  of  thta  proae  romenee  contains  tbe  adTenlnre  narrated 
in  tbe  Second  Fragment  tn  Mr.  Douce'a  poaMaatoo,  bat  Tery  conatderablf 
abortened.  in  the  Cento  tfovelte  Anilebe,  the  greeteat  part  of  which  collee- 
tton  is  rapposed  to  hsve  been  produced  in  the  age  of  Dante,  a  novel  oecnri. 


tn  which  tbe  madneas  of  Trlatrem  la  related,  which,  however.  Is  not  eana^ 
ed,  but  real.   The  atory  ta  evideotlT  extracted  from  the  French  ramancai. 

*  In  one  of  the  cbanaous  of  thta  poet.  Sir  Trlatrem  and  laolt  ere  oms- 
tioued,  which  la  one  of  the  earlleat  alinalona  to  tbe  romanoe. 

^  The  aamn  ctrcumatance  probablr  oceaaioned  hia  aaaerting  the  orlglsil 
to  have  been  in  ttie  Longobardfc  tongue,  which  was  originally  TmiodIc. 
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alter  the  oeremony.  She  aceordloglj  appeared  wtlh  an  angel, 
and  retieted  him  from  his  perifoas  tKuallon.  Trislrem  then  de- 
parts from  Brittany,  with  Kahedin  and  Knrwenal,  and  meeting 
with  a  herald  hom  King  Arthur,  la  fired  with  ambition  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  at  the  jousts  proclaimed  at  Karldol.  Upon  his 
road  thither  he  meets  with  Sir  Gawaln.  A  terrible  battle  ensues, 
bntTristrem  happening  to  utter  his  accustomed  war-cry.  "Par- 
mcnie,**  his  courteous  adversary  refuses  to  fight  any  longer,  but 
condncts  his  new  friend  to  King  Arthur's  conrt,  where  he  is  in- 
stalled one  of  the  Kniglits  of  the  Round  Table.  Amongst  other 
adventures,  he  unhorses  Sir  Kay  and  DaUiors.  but  modestly  con- 
ceals his  glory  for  a  long  time.  Gawaln  had  promised  to  manage 
an  interview  between  Trislrem  and  Tsolt.  and  acconlingly  he 
bribes  the  huntsmen  1>f  Arthur  to  chase  a  stag  into  a  forest  be- 
tween his  domiuions  and  those  of  King  Mark.  When  Arthur  din- 
covers  that  he  Is  seven  miles  from  Raridol,  and  but  one  from 
Tintaiol,  he  resolves  to  visit  his  neighbour  sovereign,  and  des- 
patches Gawain  to  obtain  truce  for  all  his  followers.  Hark  en- 
tertains his  visitors  magnificently ;  but  8ii«pccling  that  Tristrem 
would  go  lo  the  bed  of  his  spoo»e,  he  placed  an  engine  with  twelve 
•cythes  near  it,  by  which  the  lover  is  severely  wounded.  Not^ 
withstanding  Ibis,  he  enters  the  bed  of  Ysolt.  and  discolours  it 
with hi4  blood.  Having  rrjoined  Gawain  and  related  the  treachery 
of  his  uncle,  Arthur  and  bis  knights,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Kay,  all 
cut  tliemsclTes,  excepting  Kay,  whose  heart  Calls  him.  Gawain, 
however,  pushes  him  into  the  engine,  so  that  he  Is  wounded  more 
•eriously  than  all  the  rest  After  these  cruel  operations,  they 
begin  a  great  romp  about  the  house,  throwing  their  pillows, 
aboes,  and  clothes  at  one  another.  Mark,  awakened  at  the  noise, 
and  seeing  the  stale  his  guests  were  in,  ceases  lo  suspect  his 
nephew,  with  whom  he  reconciles  himself,  and  suffers  him  lo 
remain  after  ihe  departure  of  Arthur.  With  the  assistance  of  his 
page  Tantrlsel,  Tristrem  continues  bis  interoour»e  with  the  Queen, 
which  is,  however,  again  suspected  by  Mark.  Pretending  a 
Journey  to  Brittany,  he  surprises  the  lovers,  who  are  tried,  and 
condemned  to  death.  Tynas«  of  Lytan,  obtains  Mark's  permis- 
sion for  Tristrem  to  say  his  devotion  in  a  chapel  by  the  sea- 
aide,  as  he  is  led  to  execution.  The  knight,  taking  this  opportu- 
nity, leaps  into  the  sea,  from  which  he  is  rescued  by  Tantrisel 
and  Knrwenal.  Mark  goes  in  pursuit  of  his  nephew,  who,  in  the 
meantime,  delivers  the  Queen  from  the  slake,  and  flies  with  her 
Into  the  cave  of  the  giants  for  Ihe  second  time.  Tristrem  one  day 
was  gone  lo  hunt,  and  Hark,  approaching  Ihe  cave,  was  pef- 
ceived  by  his  spouse.  Commencing  a  conversation  with  Tan- 
trisel, she  artfully  complained  of  her  Iraducers  at  court,  and  of 
Tristrem  for  having  abandoned  her  in  the  wilderness.  The  easy 
King,  delighted  with  her  lidelily,  reconducts  her  to  the  court. 

Sir  Tristrem,  informed  of  this  reconciliation  by  his  page  Tan- 
trisel, resolved  to  rejoin  his  abandoned  spouse,  who  had  carefully 
coonted  the  days,  and  found  that  the  year  during  which  he  had 
vowed  chastity,  was  just  expired.  The  relentless  husband,  how- 
ever continues  faithful  to  the  Queen  of  Corawall,  and  his  neglect 
is  difcovered  to  Kahedin,  In  the  same  manner  as  in  Thomas's 
Romance,  (Pytte  ill.  st.  51,  54.)  Tristrem  informs  his  brother  of 
the  troth  of  his  atlachment  to  Ysolt  la  Blonde,  and  Kahedin  re- 
•olves  to  accompany  him  to  Corawall.  promising  his  sister  that, 
upon  their  retura,  the  marriage  should  be  consummated.  Upon 
their  arrival  in  King  Mark's  dominions,  the  faithful  Tynas  under- 
took to  procure  an  interview  with  the  Queen.  He  reoeivcd  the 
ring  of  Tristrem,  and  finding  Tsolt  playing  at  chess  witli  her  hus- 
band, he  managed  to  show  the  token  to  her.  The  Queen  recog- 
nised it,  and  throwing  down  the  board  refused  to  play  any 
longer.  Mark  very  conveniently  proceeded  to  the  chase ;  and 
Tynas  related  to  Ysolt  that  Tristrem  had  staked  bis  life  that  Kahe- 
din would  acknowledge  her  for  the  most  perfect  beauty  in  the 
world.  Ysolt  accordingly  issued  with  her  whole  meiny,  and  went 
to  the  sea-shore.  Poor  Kahedin  was  sirack  with  one  beautiful 
maid  of  honour  after  another,  taking  her  for  the  Queen ;  but  when 
be  really  beheld  her,  decked  in  gorgeous  array,  he  wiillngly  al- 
lowed tlie  loss  of  hia  wager.  Ysolt,  having  sent  an  exculpatory 
mesaage  to  Mark,  pitched  her  pavilion  under  a  fine  lime-trect 
and  appointed  the  two  knights  to  enter  when  the  horn  was  blown. 
She  sends  every  person  to  i»ed  excepting  Tantrisel,  her  cham- 
berlain Parananisel,  and  the  two  maids  Prangane  (Brengwain) 
and  Kameline.  Then  the  two  friends  are  admitted,  and  while 
Tristrem  is  employed  with  the  Qneen,  the  two  mikleni  amnse 


Kahedbi.  When  the  former  are  retiring  to  their  bed.  the  BritilB 
knight  exdahna,  **  Where  shall  tlie  poor  forsaken  KahedUi 
rest  ?  '*  Tsolt  exhorts  him  to  engage  one  of  her  two  damsels,  and 
Kameline  promises  to  indulge  him ;  but  previously  places  a  magic 
pillow  under  his  head,  whieli  causes  him  lo  lie  soundly  aaleep  till 
the  moralng,  when,  the  pillow  being  withdrawn,  he  was  awaken- 
ed with  the  derision  of  Ihe  whole  company. 

Trislrem  now  fell  sick,  and.  thougli  he  was  cured  by  the  Queen, 
he  lost  all  his  hair,  and  was  much  disfigured.  By  Ihe  advice  of 
Tantrisel,  he  went  In  fool's  apparel  to  Tinlalol,  and  obtaining 
tlie  bvour  of  Mark,  was  recommended  by  hira  to  the  care  of 
Tsolt,  during  his  absence  for  eight  days  on  a  cbaae.  The  leTcn 
again  resumed  their  intercourse  i  but  Pfellerin,  an  enemy  of  Sir 
Tristrem's,  announcing  suddenly  Ihe  approach  of  Hark,  disco- 
vered the  knight  by  a  great  leap  which  lie  made,  and  followed  him 
to  hit  cost,  for  the  pretended  maniac  slew  boih  him  and  his  horse 
with  a  dub,  and  escaped  to  his  friend  Tynaa  irom  the  pursuit  of 
hia  uncle. 

Tristrem,  with  Kahedin,  passes  over  to  Brittany,  and  the  latter, 
acquainting  liim  with  his  love  for  Kassie,  (he  fair  wife  of  Nam- 
poleois  lord  of  the  strong  castle  of  Gamarke,  the  hero  promisee 
to  gratify  his  passiun.  They  ride  to  the  castle,  and  are  most  boa- 
pitably  received ;  but  Tristrem  treacherously  contrives  to  convey 
a  letter  to  the  fair  one,  and  according  to  his  request  she  fornisbei 
an  impression  in  wax  of  the  key  to  her  chamber.  The  twd  lovera 
depart  In  the  morning,  and  return  to  Karke,  where  Tristrem  and 
Ysolt  aux  Blanches  Mains  live  together  as  "man  and  wife 
should  do.**  Having  procured  a  key  after  the  wax  model,  Kahe- 
din and  his  friend  issue  fortli  to  Gamarke.  and,  watting  till  Nem- 
potenis  came  forth,  and  was  gone  to  the  chase,  they  enter  the 
castle.  Kahedin  and  Kassie  retire  to  her  chaml>er,  and  Tristrem, 
in  the  meantime,  amuses  the  other  ladies.  When  they  set  out  on 
their  return,  the  hat  of  Kahedin  unfortunately  fell  into  the  ditch, 
and  was  observed  by  the  husband,  wbo,  by  threats,  forced  his  wife 
to  relate  the  whole  transaction.  Accompanied  with  seven  at- 
tendants, be  overtook  tlie  unarmed  knights,  killed  Kahedin  with 
his  lance,  but  was  himself  felled  down  by  Tristrem.  The  latter 
then  killed  five  of  the  attendants,  another  fled,  but  Ihe  remaining 
one  mortally  wunuded  him.  With  difficulty  be  conveyed  hia 
brother's  body  home. 

The  arrival  of  Ysoit,  and  Ihe  death  of  Tristrem,  are  related  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  **  Conclusion."  His  body  is  taken  to 
the  cathedral,  accompanied  with  the  lamentations  of  his  wife. 
When  Ysolt  of  Cornwall  understands  the  death  of  her  lover,  she 
swoons,  and  is  scaroeiy  able  to  reach  the  cathedral,  where  she 
expires  upon  bis  body.  lu  Ihe  meantime  Hark  had  arrived  with 
an  intent  to  execute  the  two  lovers :  but  when  he  hears  their  la- 
mentable story,  and  the  unavoidable  cause  of  their  love,  he  de- 
dares  that  he  would  have  resigned  his  spouse  had  he  been  In- 
formed of  it  in  time.  The  bodies  are  then  conveyed  to  Tintaiol, 
where  the  King  builds  the  monastery  of  St.  Hary,  in  which  he 
spends  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  plants  a  rose-bush  on  the 
grave  of  Tristrem,  and  a  vine  on  that  of  Ysolt,  which  grew  up, 
and  intertwined  together. 


NOTES  ON  SIR  TRISTREM. 

WlMt  aU»  nw  1  May  not,  as  well  sa  they. 

Bake  op  mow  fttr>woro  tales,  tbai  smoiliered  lay 

In  chlmoey  corners,  smoked  wllb  nlatsr  fires. 

To  read  aud  rock  a«leep  oar  drOway  sires  r 

No  man  bis  tbreshold  beUer  knows,  than  I 

Brules first  arrival,  and  firit  victory ; 

8t.  George's  sorrel,  and  bts  cross  of  blood : 

Arthur's  round  board,  or  Caledonian  wood, 

Or  holy  bailies  of  bold  Cbarlemaloe; 

What  If  ere  hU  knights  did  Salem's  slega  msinlstn ; 

How  the  mad  rtval  of  fair  Angellce 

Was  pbytlcked  from  the  new-foaod  paradise : 

Dlgh  stories  these. Hall's  Soiirti,  Book  tr. 


FTTTB    FIB8T. 
I  was  St  [  Erettdouitt.  ]-T.  S3S,  st.  4. 

There  is  a  blank,  where  the  word  Erceldonne  is  inserted,  ocea- 
aioned  by  cutting  out  the  illumination ;  but  fortunately  tbe  whole 
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Une  is  ^rritten  at  ihe  bottom  of  the  preceding  page,  by  way  of 
eatch-word,  and  runs  thus  i— 

vf  ''  T  wai  at  ErtlMldtfan.*' 

The  faint  ? esUges  of  the  lext,  as  well  as  probability,  dictated 
the  spelling,  which,  however,  ought  not  to  be  adopted  withoot 
acknowledgment  

This  femly  iomert  day. 
Id  winter  it  If  uoagbt  mo.— P.  832,  it.  2. 

An  ancient  poem,  preserved  in  the  Cotton  Library,  opens  with 
a  similar  piece  of  morality :— 

**  winter  wakeneth  al  my  care. 
Now  this  level  waxetb  t>are. 
on  Y  like  and  mourne  ure, 
When  bit  cometb  In  my  thobt. 
Of  tbU  vrorldU  Jole  bou  bit  golh  all  to  noobt 
Now  bit  U,  and  now  hit  nla, 
Ala  Ibo  bit  ner  oere  Y  wU/' 


That  on  was  Oouk  Morgan, 
That  olber  Roaland  Rlis.— P.  S32,  at.  4. 

The  names  of  these  two  chiefs  safficiently  denote  their  British 
origln,>nd  aresliU  common  In  Wales.  Rowland  Riis,  with  his 
son  Tristrem,  are  enumerated  among  the  heroes  of  romance  by  a 
translator  of  Guido  de  Colonna,  whose  worl[  is  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

**  Many  apekyn  of  men  that  romanneea  rede, 


or  Berys,  6y,  and  Gawayoe, 
or  King  Richard  and  Owayne, 
or  Triitrem  and  Percyvayle, 
or  iowland  iti  and  AglaTaale, 
or  Arcberoun  and  or  OclavlaQ, 
or  Charles  and  or  Casslbedlan, 
or  Kerelocke,  Borne,  and  or  Wade, 
In  romances  ihat  or  hem  be  made : 
The  get  tours  dos  or  hem  gestes. 
At  mangeres  and  at  great  reastes, 
Her  dedes  ben  In  remembrance 
In  many  fair  romance.** 


Brmonle— P.  8S2,  si.  7. 

It  is  dltBcnlt  to  ascertain  what  conntry  or  district  is  here  meant 
Armenia,  considering  the  age  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoone,  seems 
here  out  of  the  qoeition;  although  in  the  later  romance  of  Sir 
Bevis,  that  liingdom  appears  to  be  the  Ermonie  to  which  he  is 
transported.  The  British  words,  Ar-mon,  may  be  interpreted 
*'  the  country  opposite  to  Hons,*'  as  Ar-morica  signifies  '*  the 
country  by  the  sea."  According  to  this  derivation,  Ermonie  may 
be  another  name  for  Caernarvon,  which  Is  also  interpreted  **  tlie 
land  opposite  to  Uona.'*  But  it  is  likewise  possible  that  the 
Boman  way,  called  anciently  Erming-street,  may  have  talien  that 
name  from,  or  given  it  to,  (he  country  which  it  traversed,  and 
Ermonie  may  therefore  have  lain  in  the  midland  counties.  It  is  no 
olitloction  to  either  of  these  suppositions,  that,  in  sUnza  73,  seven 
days*  voyage  is  said  to  bring  Tristrem  from  England  to  Ermonie  t 
for,  in  another  place,  the  hero  takes  nine  weeks  to  pass  from 
Cornwall  to  Ireland.  In  truth,  nothing  can  be  more  vague  than 
the  geography  of  the  minstrels,  even  when  treating  of  their  own 
country.  In  the  Fronch  Fragment,  Kaliardin  sails  from  London 
to  Bretagne,  by  the  way  of  Bordeaux  and  Ushant  I 


kye  was  boon  to  go 
To  the  knight  ther  be  lay.— p.  S33,  at  40. 

The  visit  of  Blanche  Flour  to  Rouland  Rils  was  by  no  means 
miprecedented  in  the  aimala  of  romance.  In  the  days  when  ladies 
were  the  most  successful  practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
their  intercourse  with  the  preuo:  chevaliers,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  maintaining  the  pnrily  of  their  honour,  or  the  supe- 


riority of  their  beauty,  was  charitable  and  meritorious,  althongh 
exceeding  the  intimacy  permitted  by  modem  decorum.  Tlie  fair 
Josiaoe,  Princess  of  Ermonie.  pays  a  similar  visit  to  Sir  Bevis  of 
Bamptoun,  under  the  roost  discoiltaging  circumstances.  She  liad 
previously  despatched  two  knights  to  invite  the  wounded  cham- 
pion to  tier  bower,  who  were  thus  discourteously  answered  t^ 

**  I  nele  rise  o  rot  fro  the  groande. 
For  speek  with  an  hethene  hoande. 
8che  Is  an  hoonde;  alsa  be  ye : 
Out  of  mi  cbaumbre,  swltb  ye  fle.** 

Nevertheless,  the  compassion  of  Josiane  carries  her  to  Sir  Bevis's 

apartment. 

**  •Lemman,'  ache  seyd.  *  with  gode  eoteot, 

Icbave  brought  an  onltnent      ^ 

For  make  the  bothe  hole  and  fere,***  etc 

No  doubt  such  interviews  were  frequently  attended  with  the 
consequences  which  follow  in  the  text.  Indeed,  according  to  a 
later  minstrel,  Jsaie  U  Triste,  the  son  of  our  hero.  Sir  Tristrem, 
becomes  the  father  of  Sir  Marck  the  Exile,  through  a  similar  com- 
plaisant visit  from  the  lovely  Princess  Hartha,  niece  of  a  certain 
King  Irion.  

Behind  trewe  so  stan.— P.  833,  at.  II. 

To  be  faithftii,  or  firm,  as  a  stone,  seems  to  hare  been  a  prove^ 
bial  expression  t— 

**  Bis  wito  that  was  ao  trewe  as  stOB."* 

now  e  jrcreaem  did  kU  Wlft  ketng. 

In  Winton's  Chronicle,  the  Eari  of  Athole,  entering  info  liattle, 
thus  apostrophized  a  huge  rock  i  **  By  the  face  of  God,  tAoii  shalt 
flee  this  day,  as  soon  as  //"  > 


-knight  ooer  bord  Ihat  stradta 

Alcladde.-P.  333.8t  14. 

That  is,  the  knights  came  ashore  In  complete  armour.    1  am 

here  templed  to  trauscribe  a  curious  account  of  the  varieties  of 

the  ancient  arms,  which  will  remind  the  admirers  of  Chaucer  of 

a  similar  description,  previous  to  the  tournament  In  the  Knig)it's 

Tale. 

**  The  ISmoos  knyghtes  arme  them  In  that  ptece. 

And  some  or  them  gan  ftall  sireyte  lace, 

Tlielr  doobleltes  made  or  lyonen  clothe, 

A  certayn  rolde  that  aboule  hym 

And  some  also  dempte  moat  aureate. 

To  arme  them  ror  battel  or  a  reete. 

And  dyd  on  first  after  their  desires, 

Sabatons,  greves,  casses  with  Toyders, 

A  payre  breche  alder-flrst  or  mayie; 

And  some  ibero  were  eke  Ihat  ne  wolde  fayle. 

To  hare  or  maylc  a  payre  brase. 

And  there  wlibal,  as  the  costom  was, 

A  payre  gussets  on  a  pety-oole, 

Oarnlabed  with  gold  op  onto  thethrote; 

A  paanee  or  plate,  which  or  the  seir  behlnde, 

Waa  sbet  and  close,  and  thereon,  «s  I  rynde, 

Envyron  was  a  bordare  or  smalle  mayie; 

And  some  chose  or  the  new  enlayle. 

For  to  be  surarmyd  or  all  there  roes, 

Ane  hole  brest-plate,  with  a  rere  dors 

Behynde  sbet,  or  ellea  on  the  syde; 

And  on  his  armea,  rynged  not  lo  wyde. 

There  were  royders  tretted  In  the  mayle, 

WUh  oordos  round  and  or  rresh  enlayle. 

Wambras  with  wings  and  rere-bras  therto. 

And  thereon  setle  were  besagoys,  also 

Upon  the  bede  a  basenet  of  stele, 

That  within  was  locked  wonder  weie, 

O  crarty  sight  wrought  in  the  riser : 

And  some  wold  have  or  plate  a  haver. 

That  on  the  hreste  rastucd  be  arorue. 

The  canell-pleoe  more  easy  to  be  borne ; 

Glores  or  plate  or  stele  rorged  bright. 

And  some,  (or  they  would  be  armed  more  light. 

In  tbkhe  Jackea  covered  with  setyne  : 

And  some  wolde  baTo  or  mayle  wrought  tali  tfM, 

A  hawberlon  ot  plate  wrought  casasde. 

That  with  weight  be  not  overlade. 


**  Bvyn  In  the  Peth  was  Erie  Dawy, 
And  til  a  gret  itane,  that  ISt  by. 


He  aayd,  *  De  Goddia  fooe,  we  twa 
The  fleycht  on  us  sail  samya  ta.*  *" 


I.  TllLcxtxi.  v.O. 
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■iDMlfB  to  weidB,  Ilk*  I  lyOT  maa : 

And  MOM  wlU  bave  oT  cboia-geHnn, 

On  hlf  doobletl«  but  •  baberron ; 

And  lOBM  only  but  a  tun  gepoo, 

Orer  bli  polryngei  reacblog  to  the  koe; 

And  tbat  Ibe  lieves  eke  io  luog  be. 

That  bli  wambraK  may  be  cored  nere : 

▲  pryckroie  palel  of  plate  lb«  corar  : 

And  some  fryli  bare  eU  oo  f iaer. 

To  aave  bla  face,  but  only  a  oafer; 

And  aome  «UI  bare  a  paier  of  platea  llgbto. 

To  welde  bym  well  wbau  tbal  be  cball  fygble; 

And  aome  will  bave  a  targel  or  a  ipere. 

And  some  a  parede  bis  body  for  to  were. 

And  acme  a  targe  made  strung  to  laula. 

And  Mme  will  bave  darfai  for  to  casto. 

Some  a  poliax  beaded  of  fyne  atele. 

And  picked  aquare  for  to  laat  wele ; 

And  fome  a  awerde  bit  enemy  for  to  mela. 

And  fome  wyll  bu?e  a  bow  for  to  abela. 

Some  an  arbiaste  to  standen  oat  a  lyde, 

And  aome  on  foole,  and  lome  fond  lo  ryde.** 

CLAIIODIi,  MS. 

Wbo  yaf  brocbe  and  belgbe  ? 

Who  hot  Douke  Morgan  ?-P.  834,  at.  2S. 

Morgan,  tgreeablo  to  ancient  custom,  Is  represented  as  solem- 
niilng  his  accession  lo  the  kingdom  of  Ermonie,  by  distributing 
rich  oroaroenis  and  Jewels,  the  emblems  probably  of  dignity, 
among  Ills  fivoared  vassals.  The  coronation  of  a  monarch  was 
always  attended  with  similar  marks  of  splendour  and  munificence. 
That  of  Edward  Longsbanks  is  thus  deacrlbed  in  a  MS.  chronicle 
of  England,  pene<  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  apparently  written 
about  the  reign  of  Henry  Y. 

**And  aftur  this  Kyng  Henry  reygned  his  sone  Edward,  the 
worthyest  knight  of  al  the  world,  for  the  honor  of  Godis  grace. 
And  as  sone  as  he  myght.  aftur  tbat  Kyng  Henry  his  fadur  was 
dede,  he  come  to  London  with  a  tayr  company  of  prelatis,  and  of 
erles,  and  barons  t  and  alle  manor  of  men  hym  moche  honoryd ; 
for  in  efcry  place  ttial  Sir  Edwarde  rode,  the  streets  were  oofered 
over  hishcde  wy Ihe  rych  clothes  of  sylke,  of  carpytcs,  and  of  ryche 
coverings  x  and  therefore,  for  Joye  of  his  corny  ng,  the  noble  bnrget 
of  ihe  cite  caste  oote  atte  ouper  windows,  golde  andsylrerhandes- 
fbll,  in  tokenynges  of  lore  and  worschepefUll  serryces  and  reve- 
rence. And  oute  of  the  condytt  of  Cliepe  ran  whyte  wyne  and 
red,  as  stremes  dothe  of  water.  And  thus  Kyng  Edward  was 
crowned  and  anoyuted  u  ryght  heyr  of  England,  wylh  moche 
honor.  And  whan  he  was  sete  unio  his  mete,  the  Kyng  Alysandre 
of  scotlonde  came  for  to  do  him  honor  and  reverence,  with  a 
queyntise  [pageant]  and  an  G  knyghics  wyth  bym  wel  honed  and 
arayed,  and  whan  they  were  lyght  adowne  of  ber  stedes,  they  lett 
hem  gone  whether  that  they  wold,  and  wbo  that  myght  take  hero, 
toke  at  her  own  wel  wythoote  any  challenge.  And  aftur  come 
Symeod,  Kyng  Edward's  brother,  a  curteys  knlghi,  an  a  genUI  of 
renowne,  and  the  Erie  ofComeway  le.  and  the  Erie  of  Glocester,  and 
after  hem  come  the  Erie  of  Pembroke,  and  cche  of  hem  by  bersellie 
led  In  ber  bond  an  'Q  of  knyghtes,  gaylich  disgysed  in  her  armor,  and 
whanne  they  wer  lyght  of  her  horse,  and  lete  hyr  gon  whether  that 
hym  liked,  who  that  myght  hem  take,  have  hem  still  withoute  eny 
lete." 

In  contemplating  this  rich  picture  of  feudal  grandeur,  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppress  a  sigh,  when  we  reflect  how  little  Alexan- 
der 111.  anticipated,  that  the  ambiiion  of  the  broUier  sovereign, 
to  whom  he  offererl  his  congratuialion  and  honorary  attendance, 
should  in  future  prove  the  most  dreadful  scourge  by  which  Scot- 
land was  ever  visited. 

Be  langbl  him  Ich  alede, 

or  ich  maner  of  glewe.-r.  834,  St.  27. 

The  education  of  Sir  Tristrem,  oomprishig  the  art  of  war  and  of 
combat,  with  the  mysteries  of  the  chase,  skill  In  music,  in  poetry, 
and  in  the  few  sedenUry  games  used  by  the  feudal  nobility,  united 
all  that  was  necessary,  or  even  decent  lo  be  known,  by  a  youth 
of  noble  birth.  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  disguised  as  a  minsirel's 
page,  gives  Ihe  following  account  of  his  quallflcalions  lo  a  heathen 
soldan  s— |*She,"  dtt  H«oo,  *'Je  sals  muer  un  epervier,  voire  un 
falceo,  chasser  le  cerf.  voire  le  sanglier,  el  corner  qnand  la  bete 
est  prinse,  fidre  la  dfolctnre  aux  chiev,  Crancher  m  festin  d'un 


grand  rol  on  seigneur,  et  des  tabfes  et  echoes  en  sals  antant  ot  pint 
que  homme  qui  vIve.*'— *<f>h!  Oh!**  se  dit  Yvoirin,  **cei  ne 
sont  mie  la  les  fails  de  valet  de  menestrier,.  Men  dniroient  Us  a 
gentll  damoisean."  

Go  banting  oft  be  yedo. 

To  awlctae  aUwe  be  drewc, 
Al  tbos ; 

More  be  ooottie  of  fenerl. 
Than  ooalbe  Manerlooi.— P.  334,  at.  2T. 

Tristrem  Is  uniformly  represented  as  the  patron  of  the  chase^ 
and  the  first  who  reduced  hunting  to  a  science.  Thus  the  report, 
of  f  hunter,  upon  sight  of  *'  a  hart  in  pride  of  greeoei"  beghM» 

**  Before  tlie  king  I  come  rrport  to  make, 
Then  hoihed  and  peace  for  noble  Trlalnme's  sake**' 

Tkt  Nobf  Art  of  Tentrit,  Uodoir,  leit; 

The  Morte  Arthur  tells  us,  that  "Tristrem  laboured  ever  Iff 
hunthig  and  hawking,  so  that  we  never  read  of  no  gentleman 
more  that  so  used  himself  (herein.  And  as  the  book  sailh,  he 
began  good  measures  of  blowing  of  blasts  of  venery,  and  of  chace, 
and  of  all  manner  of  vermelns ;  and  all  these  terms  have  we  yet 
of  hawking  and  hunting.  And  therefore  the  booke  of  venery, 
of  hawking  and  hunting,  is  called  the  booke  of  Sir  Tristrem  t 
wherefore,  as  we  seemeth,  all  gentlemen  that  bear  old  armes,  of 
right  tbey  ought  to  honour  Sir  Trbtrem,  for  the  goodly  termes 
Ihat  gentlemen  have  and  dse,  and  shall  to  the  worldes  end,  that 
thereby  in  a  manner  all  men  of  wonhip  may  dessever  a  gentio- 
man  from  a  yeoman,  and  a  yeoman  fh>m  a  vtllalne.  For  he  (hat 
is  of  gentle  blood  will  draw  him  into  gentle  latches,  and  to  follow 
the  cnstome  ot  noble  gentlemen.**  It  Is  not  impossible  that  there 
may  have  been  some  foundation  for  this  belief.  The  ancient 
British  were  as  punctilious  as  the  English  concerning  the  rules  of 
bunting,— the  Weikh  laws  of  which  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
Davies  and  Richanl*s  Dictionary.  Every  huntsman,  wlio  wu 
ignorant  of  the  terms  suitable  to  the  nine  chases,  foifeited  hia 
bom.  Most  of  our  modem  hunting  ternu  are,  however,  of  French 
derivation. 

"Sir  Tristrem,**  or  '*An  old  Tristrem,**  seems  to  have  passed 
into  a  common  proverbial  appellation  for  an  expert  huntsman. 
The  title  of  a  chapter  in  The  Art  of  Yenerie  bears,  **  How  you 
shall  rewarde  your  houndes  when  they  have  killed  a  hare;  which 
the  Frenchmen  caileth  the  rewarde^  ^^  sometime  the  querry, 
but  our  old  Tristrem  caileth  it  the  hallow: — P.  174.  In  another 
passage  it  is  said,  **Our  Tristrem  reckoneth  the  bore  for  one  of 
the  four  beastes  of  venerie.**— Marginal  Note,  p.  448. 

I  am  ignorant  who  is  meant  by  Manerious.  Du  Gauge  gives  ne 
Maneriui,  as  synonymous  to  Mandaterius,  I.  e.  rillicui.  Mr. 
Ellb  suggests,  that  a  work  upon  the  chase  may  have  been  eom- 
piled  by  a  person  designing  himself,  Regis  vel  Comitls  Hanerius, 
the  bailiff  of  such  a  king  or  noble,  and  that  the  office  may  have 
been  confounded  with  the  name* 


Ttiar  con  a  acblp  of  Norway, 

With  haakas  white  and  grey.~P.  S8S,  at.  A 

**Tlie  Northem  mountafau  (in  Norway)  breed  fauloons  very 
fierce,  but  generoiu,  and  white  ones,  that  are  never  shot  at,  with 
bows,  by  the  Inhabitants,  tnit  are  held  as  sacred,  unless  they  do 
too  much  hurt  and  raphie.  But  If  they  do  mbcblef,  how  while 
and  noble  soever  they  be,  they  shall  not  escape  their  arrows."— 
Vertktn  ofOlaut  Magnus,  by  J.  S..  London,  4659,  p.  SOO.  The 
estimation  in  which  the  Norwegian  hawks  and  falconers  were  held 
in  England,  appears  from  the  fabulous  account  of  Begnar  Lod- 
brog's  arrival  in  Kent,  or  Northumberland,  as  given  by  Brompton 
and  William  of  Malmesbury. 


A  chekar  he  fond  bt  s  cbdre.— P.  995,  at.  29. 

The  game  of  chess  Is  supposed  to  hate  been  Invented  in  the 
East,  a  subject  upon  which  the  learned  Hyde  has  poured  torth  an 
amaiing  profusion  of  OricnUI  erudition.  But  It  was  early  known 
to  the  northern  people ;  and  skill  in  that  interesting  game  was  one 
of  the  accomplishments  of  a  ScandioaTian  hero.  H  is  therefore 
wHh  great  propriety  that  a  Norwegian  mariner  is  introduced  as 
the  antagonist  of  Tristrem.   Frequent  mention  of  chess  occurs  In 
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andenC  romance.  In  that  of  Ogftr  le  Danoli,  Cburlot,  the  dege> 
Derate  son  of  Charlemagne,  incenaed  at  losing  two  games  to  the 
young  Baldwin,  kills  him  with  tlie  massiTecheM-board.  In  the 
beautiful  romance  of  Florence  and  Blanoche  Flonre,  the  hero 
procures  access  to  the  harara  of  the  Soldao  of  Babylon,  where  his 
mistress  Is  confined,  by  perniiltlug  the  porter  to  win  from  him  at 
chess,— a  sacrifice  of  which  eyery  amateur  of  the  game  will  fully 
understand  (he  value.  A  f4milar  stratagem  was  practised  by  Huon 
de  Bordeaux  in  Egypt.  But  the  most  splendid  game  of  chess,  and 
which  puts  to  shame  even  that  wliich  the  laie  King  of  Prussia  and 
If  arshal  Keith  were  wont  to  play,  with  real  soldiers,  occurs  In  the 
romance  of  Sir  Gaheret  That  champion  was  entertained  In  the 
enchanted  castle  of  a  Iwantiful  fairy,  who  engaged  him  In  a  party 
at  chess  In  a  large  hall,  where  flags  of  black  and  white  marble 
formed  the  chequer,  and  the  pieces,  consisting  of  massif  e  statues 
of  gold  and  silver,  moved  at  the  touch  of  the  magic  rod  held  by 
the  player.  Sir  Gaheret,  Iwing  defeated,  was  ul>iiged  to  remain 
the  fdiry's  prisoner,  but  was  afterwards  liberated  by  his  cousin 
Gawin,  who  checkmated  the  mistress  of  the  enchanted  chess-lK>ard. 
A  similar  adventure  occurs  in  the  romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac, 
Sd  partie,  f.lOI. 

But  It  is  not  in  romance  alone  that  we  trace  the  partiality  of  our 
ancestors  for  this  amusement.  In  the  laws  of  Howel  Dha,  a 
chess-board  Is  allotted  as  the  reward  of  the  King's  principal  bard. 
Sir  William  de  Granville  woo,  for  King  Edward  IIL,  the  town 
and  castle  of  Evreux.  by  offering  to  show  the  French  governor  of 
the  fortress  the  most  goodly  set  of  chess-men  he  had  ever  beheld, 
*  provided  he  would  play  a  game  with  him  for  a  cup  of  wine.  The 
French  Castellan  having  for  this  purpose  admitted  him  within  the 
gate.  Sir  William  slew  him  vtrith  a  stroke  of  his  battle-axe,  and 
defended  the  entrance  till  a  party  of  bis  men,  who  lay  in  ambush, 
rushed  In,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  fortress.— Fioissaet, 
translated  by  Bourchier,  folio  txxxvii. 


Bis  liert  bl^sn  locold, 
Tbo  he  DO  might  hem  noogbt  le.— P.  335,  tt.  33. 

The  circumstance  of  Tristrem,  in  his  deserted  state,  regretting 
even  the  departure  of  the  pirates,  reminds  us  of  a  similar  passage 
in  Thomson's  Agamemnon^:— 

**  Next  nlghl— ■  drearf  night ! 
Cast  00  the  wildest  of  the  Cyclad*s  lutes. 
Where  never  human  foot  had  marked  tlie  shore. 
These  rurQans  left  me— yet,  believe  me.  Areas, 
finch  Is  the  rooted  love  we  hear  mankind. 
All  ruroans  as  they  were,  I  never  heard 
A  sound  so  dismal  as  their  parting  oars.** 


Bestes  thai  brae  and  hare, 

Uartirs  as  It  ware.— P.  33ft,  st.  43. 

The  awkwardness  of  the  attendants,  and  the  superior  address  of 
Tristrem  in  cutting  up  the  deer,  is  apparently  imitated  In  a  pas- 
sage of  Ypomiden  :— 

**  Thare  sqoyres  nndyd  byre  dera, 
Echo  man  aHer  hb  manere: 
Tppomeden  a  dere  gede  unto. 
That  fnl  connyngly  gen  he  hit  undo. 
So  fefre  tliat  venysou  he  gan  to  dlght. 
That  both  hym  beheld  sqoyre  and  knight. 
The  ladye  luoked  out  of  her  pavylon. 
And  saw  hym  dlght  ibe  venysou; 
There  she  bad  great  daiol6. 
And  so  had  all  that  dyd  bim  ae ; 
She  saw  all  that  he  down  drooghe, 
or  huntjrnge  she  wist  he  coude  ynonghe; 
And  titoght  Id  her  hert  (ben. 
That  be  was  come  of  genllUmtti.'' 


Tristrem  schare  the  brest,  etc.— Pp.  336, 33T,  st.  44, 45, 46, 4T. 

In  an  age  when  knowledge  of  every  kind  was  rare,  there  pre- 
vailed a  natural  disposition  to  atuch  mystery  to  the  most  com- 
mon trades,  and  even  to  the  amusements  of  the  period.  Arts, 
but  Imperfectly  known  to  the  professors  themselves,  were  ren- 
dered dark  and  impenetrable  to  the  uninitiated,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  minute  forms,  and  the  use  of  a  peculiar  phraseology. 


Shrouded  by  such  disguises,  Ignorance  itself  assnmed  Ibe  language 
and  port  of  mysterious  knowledge,  and  the  mystic  orders  of  re- 
ligion and  of  chivalry  were  Imitated  in  the  inferior  associations  of 
mechanics  and  fellow-crafts.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the 
chase,  the  exclusive  amusement,  or  rather  the  only  pacific  em- 
ploy meul.  of  the  great,  should  he  decorateil  with  an  appropriate 
diction,  and  rendered  solemn  by  an  establi»hed  code  of  regula- 
tions. The  ** mystery  of  woods  and  of  rivers'*  was  a  serious 
subject  of  study  to  the  future  candidate  for  the  honoars  of  chi- 
valry. In  order  to  add  yet  greater  splendor  to  thit  importaot 
art,  It  was,  as  has  been  seen,  imiversally  believed,  that  our  hero. 
Sir  Tristrem,  was  the  first  by  whom  the  chase  was  reduced  into 
a  science.  There  are  numerous  allusiuus  to  this  circumstance  io 
old  authors,  and  some  have  been  already  quoted.  But  the  most 
respectable  testimony  is  that  of  Lady  Jniiana  Bernen,  the  vene- 
rable Abbess  of  St.  Albans,  who,  for  the  instruction  of  the  noUe 
youth  of  the  fifteenth  century,  did  herself  deign  fo  cumfiose  a 
treatise  upon  field  sports.    The  book  upon  hunting  commences 

thus  :— 

"  BttttUtof  Yintrie  arc  of  Three  Kinde. 

**  Where  so  evm-  ye  fsre,  by  frith  or  by  frlle. 
Mi  dere  cbltde,  take  heed  how  Trlsirem  doth  you  let 
Dow  many  maner  beastU  of  veoeii  there  were ; 
Lyslen  to  your  dame,  and  6be  w  ill  yon  tere. 
Foure  maner  of  beasles  of  venery  there  are ; 
The  Qrsl  of  ihem  is  the  hart,  the  second  is  tl»e  barn. 
The  bure  is  one  of  tbo,  the  wolf,  and  not  one  moo.** 

Spenser,  with  the  usual  richness  of  his  colouring,  blaxons  eiit 
Tristrem  in  bis  appropriate  character  of  a  gallant  young  fores- 
ter ;— 

*'  Bim  stcdfiBsUy  he  marked,  and  saw  to  bee 
A  goodly  youth,  of  amiable  grace. 
Yet  but  a  slender  slip,  that  scarce  did  see 
Yet  seventeen  years,  but  tali  and  faire  of  face. 
That  sore  he  deemed  him  borne  of  nobTe  race. 
All  In  a  woodman's  Jacket  he  wan  clad, 
or  LIncolne  groene,  betayd  with  silver  lace. 
And  on  his  head  a  hood,  with  aglets  spred. 
And  by  bis  side  his  burner's  home  he  hanging  tied. 

*'  Buskins  he  wore  ef  costliest  cordawain, 

Plnkd  upon  gold,  and  paled  part  per  part. 

As  then  the  guise  was  for  each  gentle  swalo; 

In  his  right  hand  ho  held  a  trembling  dart. 

Whose  fellow  be  before  had  sent  apart. 

And  In  bis  left  be  held  «.  sharp  boar-speare. 

With  which  he  wont  to  launce  Ibe  salvage  heart 

Of  many  a  Hon,  and  of  many  a  l>ear. 
That  first  anto  bis  hand  In  chace  did  happen  i>car.** 

In  answer  to  the  enquiries  of  Sir  Calldore,  Tristrem  hiforms 
biih  of  his  name  and  parentage^  and  concludes  «— 

**  All  which  my  days  1  have  not  lendly  spent. 

Nor  split  the  blossom  of  my  tender  yean 

In  Idless,  but,  as  was  convenient, 

Dave  trained  been  with  many  noble  feres 

In  gentle  thcwes,  and  such  like  seemly  leers; 

Mongst  which,  my  moiit  dellghl  hath  always  bocn 

To  hunt  llie  salvage  chace,  amongst  my  peers, 

or  all  that  rangeth  in  the  forest  green, 
or  which  none  is  to  me  unknown,  Ibat  ever  yet  was  seen. 

**  Ne  Is  there  hawk  which  mantleth  her  on  pesrcb. 
Whether  htgh-towring,  or  aocostlng  low, 
Bnt  I  the  measure  of  her  Dlght  do  search. 
And  all  her  prey,  and  all  her  diet  know; 
Such  be  our  Joys,  which  In  these  forests  grow.* 

Every  department  of  the  chase  had  Its  peculiar  language  and 
laws ;  but  to  have  described  all  these  in  the  romance  would  have 
been  tediously  digressive,  and  the  author  has  therefore  limited 
himself  to  the  mode  of  cutting  up,  or,  according  to  the  scientific 
phrase,  breaking^  the  hart.  This  was  an  operation  of  great  skill 
and  nicety,  as  was  also  the  carving  of  the  venison,  when  dressed. 
The  dissection  required  some  practical  knowledge  of  anatomy; 
nay,  the  very  carving  of  a  wild  boar,  roasted  whole,  and  of  the 
similar  cumbrous  dainties  which  loaded  a  fendal  board,  was  pro- 
bably no  slight  trial  to  the  strength  of  the  youthful  gallants.  The 
process  of  breakhig  the  stag  is  minutely  described  in  the  Book  of 
St.  Albans,  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  insert  the  directions 
of  the  worthy  abbess,  as  an  illustration  of  the  text  of  Thomas  of 
Eroeldouoe :— 


SIR  TRISTREM. 
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"  And  for  lo  spMke  oftlM  h«rt  while  we  think  on. 
My  cbllde,  flnft  ye  ifael  blm  lerte  when  be  thai  bo  andon. 
And  thU  la  for  to  fay,  or  ercr  ye  blm  dyghl, 
Wltblo  bti  boroea  lo  lay  bjni  liprygbt. 
At  ibe  ast»ay  kiUe  blm,  tbai  lordea  may  aee 
Aoon  fat  or  leoe,  wbeibiir  that  be  bee; 
Then  cat  of  the  coddes  (be  beily  eveo  fro. 
Or  ye  begin  blm  lo  flay,  f  nd  (beu  shall  ye  go 
At  the  cbaulea  to  t>egyn,  aoone  as  ye  may. 
And  silt  him  downe  to  (b'amay, 
And  fro  Ib'aiiay,  eoen  down  lo  (he  bely  abal  ye  flyt, 
TO  the  pysftll,  there  tbe  codde  waa  away  klL 
Then  silt  the  left  legges  eoeo  flnl  before. 
And  then  the  lefl  leggea  bebynde  or  ye  doe  more. 
And  these  other  iegge*  Tpoo  tbe  right  syde ; 
Upon  tbe  same  maoer  alyt  ye  (hat  tide. 
To  go  to  tbe  rhekes  looke  that  y  be  prcat, 
Aud  to  flay  blm  downe  euen  to  the  brett. 
And  to  flay  blm  forth  ryght  voto  th'anay, 
Euen  to  tbe  plaoe  where  the  codde  woa  cot  away. 
Then  flay  tbe  aame  wyae  al  ibal  oilyr  f)de. 
Bat  let  the  tay)e  of  tbe  beast  styll  tberoa  abyde; 
Then  fibai  be  him  vndoo,  my  cbllde.  I  yoa  redo, 
Byght  Tpon  his  own  skynne,  and  lay  It  on  bred. 
Take  biede  of  the  catting Mf  the  same  dere. 
And  begin  first  to  make  tbe  erbere, 
Then  take  out  tbe  shoulders,  and  sllttelh  anon 
Tbe  bely  to  the  tide,  from  tbe  corbyn  bone. 
That  Is  corblns  fee,  al  the  death  he  will  be ; 
Then  take  out  tbesewet,  that  lti>e  not  lafte. 
For  that,  my  cbllde.  Is  good 'for  lecbe  crarte; 
Then  put  thyn  band  softly  mder  the  brest  bona. 
And  there  shal  ye  take  oot  the  erber  anon ; 
Then  put  out  the  pauncbe:  and  from  the  paaneke  chMo 
Away  lygbtly  tbe  race,  such  ea  behaae; 
Bold  It  with  a  Uoger,  doo  as  I  yoa  ken. 
And  with  tbe  blond  and  (be  grece  All  It  iben, 
Looke  tbrede  that )  e  baT8  and  nedle  thereto, 
Itor  sewe  It  wit  hall  or  ye  more  doo. 
Tbe  small  guttee  then  ye  shall  oot  pyt. 
Prom  them  take  tbe  maw,  forget  not  It ; 
Then  fake  ont  the  liver  and  lay  It  on  the  akyone. 
And  after  that  the  bladder,  without  more  dyne; 
Then  dress  the  numbles  first,  that  Y  recke, 
Downe  the  aoaoncers  kerue  that  cleueth  to  the  neefco. 
And  downe  with  the  boitbrote  put  them  anon. 
And  kerue  vp  tbe  flesh  there  Tp  to  tlie  back  bone« 
And  BO  foorthe  to  the  flllettes  that  ye  vp  arere. 
That  falleth  to  the  no  rabies,  and  schal  be  there; 
ifflih  the  neres  alao  and  sewet  (bat  ther  Is. 
Euen  to  (he  mldryfe  (bat  vpon  him  Is ; 
Than  fake  downe  tbe  mldryfe,  from  tbe  side  bote. 
And  beaoe  np  tbe  numbles  whole  by  Ibe  boll  tbrole. 
In  thyn  band  than  them  bolde,  and  looke  and  see 
That  aU  that  hmgeih  Uiem  to  tegllher  thet  It  bee; 
Than  take  them  to  thy  brother,  to  hold  for  tryst. 
Whiles  that  thou  them  doublest  and  dresse  at  the  lyst ; 
Than  a  way  the  llgbtes,  and  on  the  akinne  tliem  lay. 
To  abyde  the  querre,  my  chylde,  I  yon  pray ; 
Than  shall  yoa  siyt  tbe  slough,  there  es  the  hart  lyeth. 
And  take  away  the  heeree  fk-om  It  and  flyeib, 
Por  such  beares  hath  his  bert  aye  It  upon, 
Ai  0ICQ  see  In  (he  beast  whan  be  is  rndooo. 
And  the  mlddee  of  tbe  bert  a  bone  ye  abeii  fyndo, 
Looke  ye  gyve  It  lo  a  lord,  and,  cbllde,  be  kynde. 
For  It  Is  kynde  for  many  maladyes. 
And  In  the  mlddea  of  tlie  bert  ener  more  it  lyee. 
Tbaa  shall  ye  cat  tbe  ahyrtes  tbe  teelb  eoen  Iro, 
And  after  tbe  rydge  bone  kytletb,  eoen  alao 
The  forcbes  and  tbe  sydes  eoen  betwene. 
And  looke  that  your  knlues  aye  whetted  bene; 
Than  (urn  up  the  forcbes,  and  fk-oote  them  wllb  blood. 
For  to  sane  grece,  so  doo  men  of  good. 
Th^n  shall  ye  cat  tbe  necke  the  sydce  eneo  Aro, 
And  the  head  from  tbe  necke  cntteth  elso, 
Tlie  tongue,  the  brayne,  tbe  pannche,  and  the  noeko, 
Whan  they  washed  ben  wel  with  the  water  of  the  beck, 
Tbe  small  guttes  lo  the  lygbtes  in  (be  deres, 
Aboue  the  bert  of  the  beast,  whan  tfiou  them  rerea, 
With  all  the  blottd  that  ye  may  get  and  wynno. 
Altogether  shall  be  take,  and  laid  on  the  v kynne. 
To  gyoe  your  boundes,  that  called  Is.  Y  wU, 
Tbe  qnerre,  aboue  the  skynne,  for  it  eaten  la. 
And  who  dres.«>eib  so  by  ray  coumayle. 
Shall  bane  tbe  lefl  sbooldcr  for  bis  treoayle. 
And  the  right  aboulder,  where  so  ener  he  bo. 


Bern  it  to  Ibe  floiler,  for  that  la  bb  fee,' 

And  tbe  lyuer  alao  of  the  same  beast 

To  the  fosters  kuaue  gyoe  It  at  the  least ; 

Tbe  onmbles  trusse  In  the  ekynoe,  and  bardell  tbem  fast. 

The  sydes  and  tbe  forrbease  loglther  that  they  laat. 

With  the  hindre  legges,  be  doone  so  It  shall. 

Then  bringe  it  home  and  tbe  skyn  wUliall, 

Tbe  numbles  and  tbe  hornes  at  tbe  lordes  gate, 

Then  boldly  Mow  pryce  thereat, 

Your  play  for  nymme,  or  that  ye  come  In." 

Tristrem's  process  may  be  thus  analyzed  :— He  qpened  tbe 
breast,  and  placed  tbe  toague  next  ibe  ^ridt,  or  spleen,  tben  cat 
ofT  and  put  aside  tbe  hemynget.  He  next  s'itt  ibe  »kin,  and,  by 
pressing  down  the  breche  (buttoclu),  pulled  it  ofK.  Tbe  t^pand 
(i.  e.  sbouidcr,  from  spnlla)  was  tbe  first  breadth^  or  division ;  be 
tben  made  ibe  arber,  cut  asunder  tbe  stifles,  or  back-sinews  of 
tbe  leg.  and,  adjusting  tbe  rede  (sm&n>giils),  took  away  tbe  panncb. 
Tbe  numblet  he  bestowed  upon  the  hunters  and  spectators,  tbeii 
a-ossedy  or  clefte,  tbe  rigge  (backbone),  and  cat  the  chine  in  two. 
To  the  forester  he  gave  bis  rights,  the  left  shoulder  for  himself, 
and  the  heart,  liver,  lighit  ( lungs),  and  blood,  which,  being  ar- 
ranged on  the  hide,  and  eaten  there  by  tbe  hounds,  formed  the 
guirrd^  or  quarry.  This  operation  was  called  by  the  French 
huntsman,  fairre  la  curee.  He  then  gave  tbe  raven,  wbo  sat  by 
on  the  forked  tree,  his  doe  gift,  aud  called  for  Ibe  hunters  to  blow 
the  tokening^  or  dealb-nole.  He  lastly  tied  up  the  mair,  (or 
paunch),  contaloing  tlie  grease,  etc.,  to  be  reserved,  v  I^'^y  Ju- 
liana directs,  for  medical  purposes,  as  also  this  gargitoun^  and 
concluded  the  ceremony  by  reciting  the  appropriate  rhyme,  and 
blowing  tlie  right  note. 

A  matter  so  important.  In  the  eyes  of  our  ancestors,  Is  worthy 

of  some  iilustralion,  besides  that  which  maybe  derived  from  com* 

paring  it  with  the  directions  of  the  Abbess  of  St.  Alban's.    The 

hemynget  was  a  piece  of  tbe  bide  cut  ont  to  make  brognes  for  tbe 

huntsmen.    When  the  versatile  David  de  Strathbogie,  Earl  of 

Atbole,  was  hard  pressed,  and  driven  to  tbe  Highlands,  by  Ibe 

Earl  of  Murray,  in  1855,  WinUm  mentions,  at  a  mark  of  bis 

distress, 

"  That  at  aa  grot  myschef  he  wes, 

That  bis  koycbtis  weryd  rewelynys. 

Of  hydis,  or  of  hart  bemmynys." 

The  mode  of  making  those  rullioos,  or  rough  phoes,  is  thus 
described :— "  We  go  a  hunting,  and  alter  that  we  have  slain  red 
deer,  we  flay  off  the  skin  bye  and  bye,  and  setting  of  our  bare  foot 
on  the  Inside  thereof,  for  want  of  cunning  shoemakers,  by  your 
grace*s  pardon,  we  play  ibe  cobblers,  compassing  and  measuring 
so  much  thereof  aa  shall  reach  up  lo  our  ancles,  pricking  tbe 
upper  part  thereof  with  boles,  tliat  the  water  may  repass  where 
it  enters,  and  stretching  It  np  with  a  strong  thong  of  the  same 
above  our  said  ancles.  So,  and  please  your  noble  grace,  we  make 
our  shoes.  Therefore,  we,  using  such  manner  of  shoes,  the  rough 
hairy  side  outwards,  in  your  grace's  dominions  of  England,  we  be 
eialled  Roughr-faoted  Jrola.'*— Elobe*8  Addreu  to  Uihet  YIU. 
apud  PiRiBBTON's  History,  vol.  U.  p.  597. 

The  numblot  seem  to  have  bsen  the  inwards  of  the  deer  :— 

'*  Faith,  a  good  well-set  fellow,  if  his  spirit 
Be  answerable  to  his  mmklesJ* 

BoeHng  Girt, 

The  numbles  were  a  woodland  dainty.  They  are  mentioned 
In  the  Litelt  GesU  of  Robin  Hods  :— 

**  Brede  and  wyne  they  tied  ynoagh. 
And  nombles  of  the  dere." 


**  Then  abefetdiod  lo  Lytell  lobim 
Tbe  nombles  of  a  doo.** 


The  numbles  seem  to  have  included  tbe  mMrlff,  and  Ibe  dow- 
sets,  or  testicles.  Tbe  gargiloun,  the  meaning  of  which  seems 
uncertain,  also  belonged  to  this  division  :— 

**  The  man  to  his  master  speaketh  biytlie, 
*  or  the  numbles  of  ibe  heart  that  be  wolde  them  kytba. 
How  many  ends  there  shall  be  tbem  within.' 
Quod  the  master,  *  But  one  tbkke  nor  tbUine, 
And  that  Is  but  (he  gargyly on  to  speke  of  all  bydens. 
And  all  ttieae  others,  crokes  and  roundelles  bvte."-^ 
'  Yet  wold  I  wyt,  and  thoa  woldest  mo  lore, 
Tbe  crookes  and  tbe  roondela  of  the  nambols  of  the  dera.'— 

**  *  one  crooks  of  the  anoibals  lyslb  svw  nwre 
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Voder  the  tbrole-teto  of  (be  beeit  befmne, 
Tbat  U  celled  eraancfre  w boeo  ceo  Ihem  ken, 
Aud  Ibe  breTesl  part  of  tbe  nambele  tben ; 
TUet  Is  10  iar,  (be  forcen,  that  lyn  even  between 
Tbe  two  thlghes  of  ibe  beaat,  that  other  crookes  wen. 
In  tbe  mldret,  that  U  railed  the  roandlll  aiao, 
For  the  aides  round  about  corven  it  t«  fro.*  ** 

To  "make  the  arber"  Is  (o  dicembowel  the  animal,  wbich 
must  be  done  in  a  neat  and  cleanly  manner.  Th^  dogs  are  tben 
rewarded  with  such  parts  of  the  entrails  as  their  two-legged  as- 
aociates  dd  not  think  proper  to  reserve  for  Iheir  own  use.  The 
huntsman  also  secelTes  his  share  of  the  spoil,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing rules :— **whanne  the  hert  is  talie,  ye  shal  blowe  four 
motys,  and  it  shall  be  dissected^  as  of  other  bestes;  and  if  your 
houndes  be  bold,  and  ha? e  slayn  the  hert  witbslrength  of  huniyng, 
ye  shall  bate  the  skynne;  and  he  that  undoeth  hym  shall  have  the 
«huldre.  by  law  of  fenery;  and  Ihe  houndes  shall  be  rewarded 
wilh  the  nekke,  and  with  the  bowellis,  with  the  fee,  and  they  shall 
be  etyn  under  the  skynne ;  and  therefore  it  is  cleped  tbe  quarrti 
and  the  bed  shall  be  brout  home  to  the  lord  of  the  skynne ;  the 
ioex,  Ihe  gargiionne  above  the  tail,  forched  on  the  right  bond. 
Then  blowe  at  the  dore  of  the  halle  the  prys.**— i^oofc  ofFenerie, 
Another  authority  bears.  *'Whanne  the  bnk  is  itake,  ye  shnl 
blowe  pryte,  and  reward  the  houndes  with  tbe  paunche  and  the 
boweiles."— MS.  Cotton.  Lib.  Fespasian.  b.  xli.  This  distribu- 
tion of  f  enison  seems  to  have  given  great  offence  to  Holla«bed, 
who  Gomplkins,  that  when  the  forester  had  got  all  hia  perquisites 
of  "skin,  head,  urobles,  chine,  and  shoulders,  he  that  hath  the 
warrant  for  a  whole  bucke,  hath,  in  the  end,  little  more  than 
half,  which,  in  my  Judgment,  is  acarselie  equal  dealing.**— CAn>- 
sik/e,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 

The  superstition  of  the  huntsmen  introduced  another  partner  of 
Ibdr  spoil.  The  raven  who  sat  upon  the  forked  tree,  taught  by 
long  eipericnce  what  awaited  him  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chase, 
also  expected  his  right.  This  was  what  tbe  abbess  calls  Ibe 
corbin  bone.  Ben  Jonson  has  given  ns  a  poetical  account  of  (bis 
part  of  the  ceremony  x— 

**  jTerfm.  When  tbe  arbor's  made— 

BoHn  Bood.  Pulled  down,  and  paunch  tomed  oat. 

Jler.  He  tbat  undoes  bloo, 
Dotb  cleave  tbe  brisket  Iwne,  upon  the  spoon 
Of  wblcb  a  little  gristle  grows,  you  cell  it— 

Aofr.  Ttie  raTen's  bone. 

Jfor.  Now  o'er  bead  eat  a  raven 
On  a  lere  boogb,  a  grown  great  bird  and  hoarse  I 
Who,  ell  tbe  while  tbe  deer  was  breaking  up, 
80  croaked  and  cryed  for't,  as  all  tbe  huntsmen, 
EapcciallT  old  Scatblock,  thought  It  ominous ; 
Swore  It  was  mottier  Maudlin,  whom  he  met 
At  the  dayHlawn,  Jost  as  he  rooscd  the  deer 
Onlofbtslalre." 

Scallilock  afterwards  declares  be  saw  the  witch» 

** broiling  the  bone 

Was  cast  her  at  the  quarry.** 

The  cooclnsion  of  llie  ceremony  waa  to  '*  blow  tbe  rigbt  band." 
We  are  informed,  **  when  the  hart  ia  killed,  then  all  the  hunts- 
men, which  Km  at  (he  iill  of  him,  shall  blow  a  mote  and  whoupe, 
also  a  dead  mote,  (0  the  end  that  the  rest  of  the  company,  with 
all  the  houndes,  may  come  in.  ''—Art  of  Fenerte,  p.  I S7.  Hence, 
in  tbe  same  book,  we  have,  **  the  woeful  words  of  the  bart  (0  the 
huntsman  x  *'— 

**  Lo,  now  he  blows  bis  horn,  eren  at  tbe  kennell  dore, 
Alas  I  alas  I  be  blows  e  seeke  I  alas,  yet  blows  he  more  I 
He  Jeoperdes  and  rlchates,  alas  I  he  blows  the  fsll. 
And  sounds  tlie deadly  doleful  note  wblcb  1  must  die  wtthall.** 

• 

Enough  of  the  solemn  absurdities  so  much  prised  by  our  ances- 
tors. Future  antiquaries  will  turn  over  volumes  to  elucidate  our 
modem  terms  of  sport,  our  Long  odds,  our  JVetthmaint^  our 
Sweepstakes^  and  our  Handicaps. 


An  Iiarponr  made  a  lay, 
Tbat  Trlstrem  aresound  he.— P.  837,81. 61. 

Tlie  meaning  here  seems  to  be,  that  a  harper  having  sang  a  lay, 
Tristrem  aresound  (criticised  It.)  The  harper  retired  in  dis- 
pleamre,  aayfaig,  <*  Let  us  see  who  can  play  better.*'  Tristrem  im- 


mediately embraced  tbe  challeoge,  ohaerrtaig,  thit  he  blanod  the 
minstrel  uqlustly,  unless  he  himself  could  sorpasc  hloL  The 
hero's  superior  skill  in  music  is  an  aooompUshmeni  for  which  he 
is  much  celebrated  by  ardent  vrriters.  In  an  old  ^reoch  US. 
in  tbe  Moseom,  he  is  described 


**  Tristram  kt  blen  aavelt  HAiPEif  .** 

MS.  Berl.  91%.  170. 

In  the  Welsh  Triads,  also,  be  is.represented  as  an  eminent  bard 
and  mnstcian,  as  wejl  u  a  distinguished  warriov,  and  occurs  ia 
Jones's  catalogue  of  the  ancient  Brilibh  bards.  " "  Tristram  Mab 
Tallwich,  a  disdple  of  Merddin,  (Merlin.)  and  one  4if  ibe  chief 
warriors  of  Kbig  Arthur's  court,'*  p.  U.  In  the  same  worit  Is 
inserted  an  extract  from  an  old  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  con- 
taining Ihe  following  passage  x  "  King  Arthur  and  two  of  his 
knigbta.  Sir  Tristrem  and  Sir  Lambroch,  were  bards,  as  this 
verse  testifies,— 

**  Arllmr  uttdion  m  Tkryltm 
A  Uwwek  km  ryvercA  cAa. 
Arthur  with  broken  ebteld,  end  Tristrem  wooed 
Tbe  muse,  but  tlwarcb  was  tbe  nioet  betdved.**— r.  SS. 

The  Llwarch,  here  mentioned,  was  probably  Llwarcfa  Hen,  a 
bard,  a  prince,  and  warrior,  whose  poems  are  ezta'nt,  and  have 
been  lately  published.  He  was  cooteihporary  wilh  Urian  fiegcd. 
King  of  tbe  Cnmrslflr,  or  Korth-vrestem  Britons.  As  Arthur 
flourished  about  540,  and  I4warcb  survived  (he  year  667,  the 
latter  could  not  he  the  same  person  wilh  Sir  Lamorach,  a  knight 
of  Arthur's  chivalry,  with  whom  tfie  MS.  seems  to  Identify  hhn. 

Tbe  old  MS.,  which  contains  tbe  eharacters  and  arms  of  the 
knights  of  the  Round  Table,  affirms  of  Trislrem,  **  II  jooit  moult 
bien  am  eschecta  ,*  et  mioulx  dictoitlaix  et  chansonz  que  toot  autre 
chevalier  du  monde ;  de  la  harpe  et  autres  Instrumens  aonndt  d 
bien  que  c'estoit  drolct  mervailles.*'  In  the  prose  folio,  several 
lays  are  printed  as  the  compositloo  of  Sir  Trislrem,  which  pro- 
bably conveyed  to  the  reader  oi  those  days  no  mean  idea  of  his 
talents.  

A  ring  he  rengbt  him  llle. 
The  porter  seyd  nought  nay, 

Inhsnd.-P.  ass.  st.87. 

**  Tben  they  pulled  out  a  ryug  of  gold, 
Layd  It  on  tbe  porter's  arm : 
*  And  ever  we  will  ibee,  proud  porter, 

Tbat  thou  say  us  no  barm.* 
Sore  be  looked  on  Kyng  Estmere, 

And  sore  be  tiandled  tbe  ryng, 
Tben  opened  to  them  tbe  fayre  ball  yates. 
He  leU  for  no  kynd  of  thing.** 

Beliqiut  of  Aneimt  foetrf,  vol.  t.  p.  7S. 

The  infierenoe  of  Tomas,  that  tbe  man  waa  wise  "who  Srtt 
gave  gift  In  land,**  is  similar  to  that  of  Wlnton,  who  narratfs  the 
splendid  subsidy  of  40,000  moiUofU,  sent  from  France  lo  Sool- 
land  in  I3S3,  and  adds,— 

**  Qwha  gyvis  swilk  gyflyla  he  Is  wysa.** 


The  buscher  bed  blm  Oe, 
-^*^  Cberl,  owey  well  sket,*^ 


etc.— P.  sas,  St  a. 


The  office  of  tbe  hosicher,  or  huischer,  was  (o  keep  the  door  of 
tbe  king's  apartment.  The  appellation  is  derived  from  the  Franco- 
Teutonic  L'huis,  a  door.  The  speech  of  Mark's  usher  to  ROhaud, 
much  resembles  that  which  David  IL  of  Scotland  (bonght  meet  to 
make  to  his  loving  subjects,  who  flocked  rather  unceremoniously 
to  see  blm,  after  his  delivery  from  captivity  in  England.  The 
monarch  observing  the  usher  slack  in  repressing  this  InundatiOB 
of  his  loyal  lieges,  snatched  the  mace  from  his  hand,— 

**  And  said  rwdly.  *  Dow  do  we  now  ? 
Stand  still,  or  the  prowdast  of  y  bow 
Sail  on  the  beryd  baTe  wytb  this  mace.* 
Than  was  thare  nana  In  all  tbat  place. 
But  all  thai  gave  blm  rowme  In  by, 
Durst  nane  pros  fortbtr  tbat  war  by ; 
His  couusayle  dore  mycbt  oppyn  stand, 
Tbat  nane  durst  till  It  be  pressand.** 

ITtaroa,  T.  il.p.aBS. 

The  Prior  of  Lodilcven  approves  bigbly  of  this  impressive 
exertion  of  auttaorily. 


SIR  TRISTREM. 
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*  Al  rpwe  It  WM  hK  chlane.-P.  ttS,  tt  ai. 

Oar  mceston  nsoally  kepH  their  beards  ckwely  Oimined,  raffer- 
Ing  the  hair  Id  grow  upon  the  upper  Up  alone.  The  tuhidn  o( 
long  beards  occasiomlly  prefailed,  butcouldnot  long  maintain  its 
groond  among  the  iLoights,  whose  facei  in  action  were  closed  In  a 
▼isor.  An  nnshaved  beard  was  therefore  nsnaUy  a  sign  of  sorrow 
or  neglect. 

**  Un  mot  et  ptui  ctlolt  resDeie, 
8a  iMrlie  qa'ele  oe  ta  raw.** 

To  a  comparatif  ely  late  period,  itiis  continued  to  be  a  sign  of 
mourning.  The  Editor's  great-grandfaiber  wortiiis  beard  till  his 
death,  in  regreUor  the  supposed  Injuries  of  the  unfortunate  house 
of  Stuart ;  and  he  was  not  absolutely  singular  In  Ibb  odd  ezpres- 
aion  of  xeal  for  their  cause.  The  miseries  of  Rohand  seem  to 
havebeen  very  scTere;  but  one  is  omitied  which  afflicted  Sir 
Baldwin,  wlio.  in  similar  drcumstancbs,  £pmplaioed,  "Les  pooz 
crolssent  en  mes  habillenieiis,  comme  fait  Therbe  dans  un  pr4." 
-^La  Flewr  du  BataiUe^. 


A  scarlet  with  ricbe  sklnna.— P.  S3S,  it.  63. 

A  scarlet  robe,  richly  fbrred,  w^s  the  dress  of  knights  when  In 
thdr  habit  of  peace. 


Beofldes  of  wild  bare, 
IchoD  10  preaant  brooght.— P.  840,  it.  TS. 

Tlie  head  of  the  wild  boar,  as  a  ryity  bought  with  some  danger, 
was  a  splendid  dish  In  the  «tlddle  ages,  and  therefore  a  6t  pre- 
sent to  a  prince.  At  Christmas  festiTiUes,  it  was  a  standing  dish 
at  the  tables  oftbe  great.   In  the  Ule  of  the  Boy  and  the  MatdU,^ 

**  He  broogbt  to  tbe  bore'a  bead. 
And  waa  wondrooa  twid; 
Be  laid  tbere  vrai  oever  a  cuckold's  knife 
Carre  Ut  ibal  cold.'' 

See  also  the  Christmas  carols,  in  Ritson's  AneUmt  songs. 


T  pray  ml  lord  lo  f\re, 
Wlietlier  tlioo  blli  or  baa, 
TUMOwheo  mot  It  be.—P.  840,  it.  77. 

Tristrem  had  said  to  Morgan,  '*  God  look  on  thee,  In  tbe  mea- 
iure  thii  I  love,  or  ooglit  to  love  thee."  Sensible  of  the  am- 
Ugoity  of  the  salutation,  Morgan  suits  his  reply  to  It  i  *«1  pray 
God  to  requite  thee  in  blessings  or  curses,  according  to  yoor  own 
meaning." 

Witb  t  lor  Triatrem  imot^  P.  840,  si.  T9. 

In  an  old  romance,  Charlemagne,  when  a  page,  ofTended  at  his 
two  bastard  brothers,  flings  In  their  face  Uie  peacock,  a  knightly 
and  soleom  didi,  which,  as  sewer,  be  wu  to  have  placed  on  tbe 
table. 

Trlitrem  iwerd  was  boao. 
And  ner  Ifate  Oooke  be  itode.— P.  840,  it.  80. 

Two  lines  are  here  wanting,  to  describe  bow  Morgan  wu  slain 
by  Tristrem.  Tbere  is  no  blank  in  tbe  MS.,  bnt  the  stania  oon- 
alsla  only  of  nide,  instead  of  eleven  lines. 


Be  iloagb  Ml  fader  Ban^P.  840,  si.  82. 

That  Is,  I  presume,  Morgan's  father  Ban,  of  whom,  however, 
DO  other  mention  occurs  in  the  romance.  He  most,  of  course, 
liave  been  a  different  personage  from  King  Ban  of  Benoit,  or 
Benwick,  a  noted  character  in  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table, 
and  father  of  the  renowned  Sir  Lancelot  da  Lac 


Almaiii,  and  Brmonle.-P.  840,  it.  88. 

TUs  coqjnnction  may  induce  a  question,  whether  Ermonle  be 
not  the  same  with  Germany,  the  g  before  a  vowel  having  In  many 
dialects  the  aonnd  of  y .  1  believe  a  German  woold,  in  his  native 
Uton,  prooonnce  the  word  rermang. 


Roband  he  yaf  ibe  wand.- P.  340,  it.  83. 

The  wand,  or  symbol  of  power.  When  Sigebert,  who  had 
abdicated  tbe  throne  of  Bast  Anglia  for  a  monutery,  was  com- 
pelled by  his  subjects  again  to  lead  them  to  battle,  he  disclaimed 
the  use  of  offensive  arms,  and  only  carried  a  leading  wand,  or 
truncheon.— TcaiiBB's  History  of  iht  AngloSaxont^  vol.  I. 
p.2M. 


Maoi  man  wepen  lare. 
For  ramoan  to  Yrlaod.-P.  841,  it.  85. 

**  Quant  le  Roy  de  Comonallle  entend,  que  oeiill  d*lrlande 
sont  tenus  querre  le  treu,  si  commencent  le  dueU  et  le  cry, 
sns  et  Jus.**— 7>i«(an,  feuUlei  30.  With  this  adventure  of  the 
Morhoult,  commences  the  resemblance  betwixt  the  metrical  ro- 
mance of  Thomas,  and  tbe  French  pn>se  folio.  But  the  con- 
nexion Is  far  closer  betwixt  the  former  and  Mr.  Doooe's  fragments. 
—See  p.  900. 

Thre  bnodred  barnei  tn,   P.  841,  it.  80. 

•  A  tribute  of  slaves  was  no  unusual  badge  of  subjection  during 
the  dark  ages.  Tressan  says,  tbe  custom  came  from  the  north, 
and  was  imposed  by  Odin  on  the  nallons  whom  be  conquered. — 
corps  d'ExtraiU  det  Romant,  tom.  i.  p.  10.  During  tbe  contest 
betwixt  the  loo  polished  Chinese  and  their  savage  neighbours,  the 
former  submitted  to  this  badge  of  servitude  In  Its  most  disgraceful 
shape.  **  A  select  band  of  the  fairest  virgins  of  China  was 
annually  devoted  to  the  rode  embraces  of  the  Huns.*'— Gibbon* 
vol.  IV.  p.  SOS.  In  some  of  the  Spani&h  chronicles  it  is  narrated, 
that  the  subjugated  Christians  paid  for  some  time  a  tribute  of  this 
sort  to  their  Moorish  conquerors.  At  length,  while  a  band  of 
Spanish  gentlemen  were  escorting  tbe  fair  captives  to  the  place 
where  they  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  Moors,  they  were  surprised 
and  shocked  at  the  indecent  behaviour  of  a  maid  of  noble  birth, 
who,  laying  aside  all  restraint,  spoke  and  acted  with  as  little  re- 
serve u  if  in  private  with  her  female  companions.  **  False  cow- 
ards!** she  answered,  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  cavaliers, 
*'can  I  look  upon  you  as  aught  but  women,  who  deliver  op  your 
wives  and  daughters  to  the  harams  of  the  Infidels?*'  Deeply 
stung  with  this  reproach,  the  Spaniards  changed  their  purpose, 
cut  to  pieces  the  Moon  who  came  to  receive  the  captives,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  independence  of  Ibeir  country. 


Moraant  tbe  noble  knlghL-P.  841 ,  it  8T. 

Moraunt,  or  Le  Morhoult,  as  he  Is  called  by  the  French  ro- 
mancers, makes  a  great  figure  In  the  prose  romance  of  MelLadaa, 
and  even  In  that  of  Tristrem.  In  the  famous  romance  of  Amadia 
de  Ganl,  it  is  prophesied  by  Urganda  the  Unknown,  ihat  Ireland 
should  never  produce  such  a  champion  as  Abies,  king  of  that 
Gooutry,  slain  by  Amadls,  **  jnsques  a  ce  que  le  bon  frere  de  la 
dame  vlenne,  leqnel  y  fera  amener,  par  force  d'armes,  le  trebnt 
d*antre  pays ;  et  cestuy  mourra  par  la  main  de  celuy,  qui  finira 
pour  la  chose  du  monUe  qu'll  aymera  le  plus :  et  alnsi  advint  par 
Marlot  d'lrlande,  frere  de  la  reyne  d'lrlande,  que  Tristan  de  Leon- 
nois  occisi,  sur  la  querelle  de  tribnt,  que  Ton  demandoit  an  Roy 
Marc  de  Cornouailte,  son  oncle ;  iequel  depuls  mourut  pour  I'a- 
mour  qu'll  portoit  I  la  Reyne  Yseult,  qui  fut  la  chose  dn  monde 
que  plus  11  ayma.** 

Dr.  Haomer  Informs  us,  that  the  history  of  Moraunt,  or  Morogh» 
as  be  was  properly  called.  Is  preserved  in  the  book  of  Houih.  He 
Is  there  said  to  have  been  brother  lo  the  Queen  of  Leinster,  and 
one  of  King  Arthur's  knights.  He  was  sent  by  Anguish,  King  of 
Ireland,  (who,  by  all  the  romancers,  is  transferred  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland.)  to  claim  Ihe  tribute  of  Cornwall.  The  rest  of  the 
story,  as  throwing  some  dubious  light  upon  Ihe  loves  of  Tristrem 
and  Tsonde,  I  give  in  Hanmer's  own  words  x— 

<*Marke,KingofComewayle,  denieth  the  tribute,  offereth  tbe 
combatcand  Sir  Tristrem  undertaketh  It  for  him.  Morogh,  for 
himself,  pleaded,  that  he  was  to  encounter  with  none,  onlesse  he 
were  a  king  or  queene,  a  prince  or  princesse  sonne.  The  circum- 
stances being  considered  and  agreed  upon,  the  combatants  meete, 
and  fiercely  fight  The  battaille  was  a  long  time  doubtfull ;  in  the 
end  Sir  Tristrem  gave  Sir  Morogh,  with  his  sword,  a  sore  blow, 
that  a  piece  of  the  edge  stucke  in  his  acnll,  whereupon  the  combat 
ended.   Morogh  returned  into  Ireland,  and  shortly  after  died  of 
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the  wonnd.  This  doth  Outon  and  the  book  of  lloiith  ddiver  at 
large.  Bat  1  may  not  end  thus  with  Sir  TrUtrem.  He  also  was 
aore  wounded  with  a  spear,  whose  head  was  Tenomed ;  and  eoald 
not  be  cured,  aotil  that,  by  counsalMej  he  reiiaired  to  the  oouotry 
where  the  Tenome  had  been  confected.  Wherenpon  he  came  to 
Ireland,  and  to  Kinig  Angnish  hi^  oonrt,  and  baring  great  skill 
upon  ihe  harpe,he  recreated  himself,  delighted  tlie  house,  and  fell 
•in  love  with  La  belle  Iiod,  the  king's  daughter,  and  she  with  him. 
In  processe  of  lime  the  qaeene  had  learned,  that  he  had  given  her 
brother  Morogh  his  death's  wound ;  and,  comparing  the  piece  of 
the  sword's  edge,  which  was  taken  out  of  his  scull,  with  hia  sword, 
found  Ihem.to  agree,  and  baDi»hed  him  the  land. 

**  Not  long  after,  upon  confere/ice  bad  with  Marke,  King  of 
Gomewall,  of  marriage,  and  commending  tbobeanlie  and  vertues 
of  La  belle  Isod,  spoken  of  before,  he  cometh  to  Ireland  to  entfeal 
of  marriage  between  King  Marke  and  her.  And  having  effected 
his  purpose,  takelb  her  with  him  to  Cornwall,  where  Marke  ea- 
poused  lier  with  great  Joy  and  solemnity ;  but  the  old  secret  love 
between  Trlstrem  and  her  had  taken  such  impression  In  both,  and 
so  inflamed  their  hearts,  that  it  could  not  easily  be  quenched ;  so 
that,  In  processe  of  time,  Marke  espied  it.  and,  in  his  furious 
Jealousy,  sluehim, «  as  lie  played  upon  the  harpc  to  recreate  Tsod ; 
•and  thus,  as  his  lore  began  with  the  harpe,  so  it  ended  with  the 
harpe.  It  is  recorded,  that  Isod  came  to  his  grave,  and  iiwooned. 
She  was,  saith  mine  author,  so  fair  a  woman,  that  hardly  who  so 
beheld  her,  could  not  choose  but  be  enamoured  with  her.  In 
Dublin,  upon  the  wall  of  the  citle,  is  a  castle,  called  I90d*s  Towre  / 
and.  not  farre  from  Dublin,  a  chappell,  with  a  Tillage,  named 
Chappett'Isod :  the  original  cause  of  the  name  I  doe  not  find ; 
but  it  is  conjectured,  that  her  father,  King  Anguish,  that  doaled 
on  her,  bullded  them  in  remembrance  of  her— the  one  for  her 
recreation,  and  the  other  for  the  good  of  her  8onle."~llAiiatB*a 
{^ironieie,  apud  Campion,  p.  51.    Edit  IGSS. 

1  am  enabled  to  grdlify  the  reader's  cnrioslly  respecting  the 
person  and  manners  of  Moraunt,  by  recurrence  to  a  MS.  in  the 
library  of  his  Grace,  the  late  John,  Duke  of  Roxburghe.  It  would 
appear,  that  the  ingenious  author  was,  like  Don  Quixote,  desirous 
to  picture  to  his  audience  the  very  figure  and  complexion  of  the 
principal  heroes  of  chivalry ;  and  thus  he  describes  Morannt  :— 

**L'Amorant  d'Irlande  fut,  en  son  temps,  ungdesbons  cheva- 
liers du  monde.  II  estoit  grant,  etde  si  belle  taille  que  chevalier 
pouvoit avoir;  les  cheveulx  east  aucquea  crespes,  le  visage  bei  et 
plaisant ;  moult  chantuit  bleu ;  les  espaules  eust  drolctes  et  larges ; 
les  bras  et  les  poiuges  eust  longs,  gros,  et  carrcz.  Par  le  cas  estolt 
malgrc,  les  cuisscs  et  les  Jambes  eust  bellea^i  grosses  a  mesure. 
Arm4  et  d(?sarm^,  estoit  ung  des  plus  beanlx  chevaliers  qu'on  pou- 
voit veoir ;  et  chevaucboit  mieulx  que  tout  autre.  Trop  estoit 
bon  ferreur  de  lance,  et  meilleur  d'tep^.  SI  hardy  et  si  aspre 
estoit,  qn*il  ne  craignoit  riens  a  rcncontrer.  Toiuy lours  cercholt 
les  p\w  perilleoses  avantnres  qu'il  pouvoit  troover.  Moult  estoit 
craint  et  doubted  par  le  monde.  Doux  et  conrtols  estoit,  fors  anx 
damoselles  erranlcs,  car  11  les  hayoit  a  mort.  Moult  estoit  aym^ 
de  boos  chevaliers,  guyers  ne  bautoit  gens  de  religion." 


Moraant  band  bis  bislde,  ( 1.  e.  hit  v*§$tl,\ 
And  Trlstrem  lets  bis  go.- P.  844,  st.  93. 

Tilis  is  literally  copied  into  the  prose  folio  :—*' Tristan 

renvoye  le  bastel  en  I'eaue,  si  que  11  fut,  en  pen  d*heure,  eslougn^ 
de  I'ble.  Morhoult  dist  I  TrLttan,  pouniuoy  II  avolt  ce  fait? 
Poor  ce,  deist  il,  se  tu  me  occis,  tu  te  metlras  en  ton  bastel ;  et 
se  Je  te  occis,  Je  te  y  mettray  anssi,  et  te  porteray  en  ton  pays.'* 


Ut  smot  blm  In  tbs  iTOon.— P.  842,  st.  VS. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  the  armorial  bearing  of  Sir  Tristrem, 
wbich,  aoeording  to  all  authorities,  was  a  lion  rampant,  corre- 
sponding to  the  name  of  his  country,  Liones,  and  also  to  his  own 
disposition.  For,  according  to  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount, 
'*  The  lyon  is  callet  king  of  beastia,  and,  as  Isodore  sayes,  in  his 


xll.  bok  of  Bestiall,  In  all  parelfis  he  schawls  him  ry^t  g;lorio« 
and  ryght  vaiiaOti  for,  quben  he  is  pofsewlt  with  the  banter  aid 
the  bdndis,  he  fleia  not,  nor  bydis  him  not,  hot  alitea  faa  the  idd. 
qoliair  he  may  be  aehie,  and  pultes  him  to  ane  defens.  And  Iw 
nature  la,  quhen  he  la  hurt  jie  ony  person,  tbrow  all  the  leif  hewiU 
cbeis  him.  and  revenge  him,  suld  he  d^  t  and  he*la  aoe  right  svdi 
heist,  and  luffand  to  theme  that  dois  blm  gnde  :  and,  as  Aristotle 
sayis,  the  l>anis  of  the  lyon  ar  as  hard,  fhat.  qabeo  thai  strike  oa 
thame,  the  Are  fleis,  as  It  does  qoheti  thai  strik  on  ane  hard  stane. 
And  of  himself  is  sa  ciirtes,  that  quhen  he  hea  tane  his  prey,  he 
skantjle  eiltls  iljalane,  hot  caUis  cumpany  ta  eit  it,  or  leifea  a  psrt 
to  thame.  That^efor,  thai  that  bure  first  the  lyon  in  their  aroic^ 
and  presently  betres,  suld  be  hardy,  vaiilant,  atark,  and  assnrii, 
and  gratious  amang  their  oompaignionis.*'^Jir5'*  on  BemUrji, 
AdTOcates'  Library. 

r—— Trtftrem  tliat  was  nlgbl. 
Bar  btoi  tbnrcb  Iho  drsfpdb. 

In  ibe  kcbeld.-P.  842,  st.  9S. 

The  dragon,  like  the  lion,  had  his  typical  significatioo  is 
heraldry,  derived  fkt>ru  the  supposed  coudiiions  of  that  Eaboloos 
animal.  **Dragone,  serpent,  or  yvre,  Lwyrem,]  has  a  lyk  signi- 
fication, and  ar  meklelwistis,  ardante  and  aceliouae,  ihat  tjiiantlle 
may  be  fillit  of  waiter ;  and,  therefore,  thai  opin  their  monlbis  to 
the  wind,  that  thai'  mar  sloken  their  byrniug.  Quhalrof  men  maj 
say,  he  tlut  bure  them  first,  wes  ryght  desyrand*  to  conquest,  and 
wes  ane  man  of  grit  vallliance,  and  desyrand  to  hare  gritdomloi- 
tloun ;  and  it  is  convenient  to  be  borne  with  men  of  grit  valor."— 
SiE  David  Lindsay's  BfS.  Later  authorities  differ  from  Thomas 
of  Erceldoune,  assigning  to  Morannt  of  Ireland,  Instead  of  the 
dragon,  a  shield,  thus  blaioned  by  Richard  Rohiaon.  citiaen  of 
London.  In  his  Booke  of  Armes  and  Archerie  *.— 


.  **  lo  sliver  shield,  on  fease  of  pee— 

Ce>  Qve.  ibrongluMil  (lie  same, 
De  l>are  a  Hon  rampant  red. 

And  arm^  grceoe :  whoeeoamo 
Hlgbt  seem  to  tignifle,  in  trntlit, 

Earb  mighty  enterprise, 
A  prey  most  fit  for  bis  courage 

As  Is  tbe  Irlsb  guise." 

The  Duke  of  Roxborghe^s  MS.,  already  qnoted.  nearly  agren 
with  Robi»on.  as  to  Moraunt's  arms.  **  Portoit  en  ses  aruMS 
d*argent  une  lesse  de  cinq  pieces  d'aaur,  et  dessus  le  tout  ung  lynn 
a  gueules  arm^  di  sinotile.*'  To  conclude  a  aubject^  v^hich  Ibc 
prtux  ehevalier  hiiuselif  woukl  have  dreraed  of  tbe  last  impor- 
tance. I  observe,  that  in  tbe  correspondfang  drawing  in  the  MS., 
the  lion  ii  armed  vert,  as  according  to  Aobison,  and  not  ati^p/e, 
as  in  tbe  text 


with  sorwe,  tbal  droagb,  that  tide, 
Moraunt  lo  llie  se.— P.  342,  st.  100. 

The  prose  folio,  which  rarely  improves  llie  simple  tale  of  Thomas 
of  Erceldouue,  makes  Moraunt  finally  diagracc  bis  knightly  fame. 
**Quand  Morhoult  se  sent  navr€  a  mort,  il  gecte  Jus  son  escu  et 
son  espee,  et  soy  relume  fnyant,  et  entre  en  son  basleJ." 


Bis  swerd  he  olTTed  than. 
And  U)  the  anier  It  bar«j 


-P.  812,  st  101. 


The  sword  ol  Sir  Trlstrem  was  broken  In  the  engagement  It 
will  be  presently  seen,  that  hecontinued  to  wear  tbe  same  weapon, 
and  was  recognised  by  It  in  the  court  of  Ireland.  Although, 
therefore.  In  imiUtion  of  D.ivid,  in  Scripture,  he  had  katiowed, 
or  offered  It  to  the  altar,  it  would  seem  he  had  redeemed  It  by  an 
obia lion  of  a  more  current  nature.  This  was  a  usual  coropmmlse. 
suiting  both  the  warrior  and  ihe  clergy  belter  than  the  actual  de- 
poalt  oKa  sword,  of  inestimable  value  to  the  former,  to  tbe  latter 
a  useless  trophy.  In  the  creation  of  Knights  of  the  Bath, 
something  of  this  kind  made  part  of  the  ceremony.— Sto will 
Annals,  p.  856.    It  would  seem,  from  tbe  following  extract,  that 


*  Tbis  Is  a  mtetabe.  It  U  tme,  tbat  the  fSthor  of  Trlstrem,  oorordlng  to 
some  aatboriiies,  dreamed  be  saw  Merfc  stay  his  son,  bat  tbIs  nas  only  ty- 
pical. "SIcoane  11  le  songea  lay  advlnt,  car  le  Roy  Marc  rocrlt;  nan  pas 
comme  aacaos  pensent,  ne  Tocclst  mye  le  Roy  Uarc,  de  scs  proprcs  mains, 


maU  II  donna  I'acbolson  [roccaston]  par  laqoeHe  Tristan  fntocds;  CM 
qae  II  rorboDnll  Tristan  de  royaalme  da  Cornonallle.''-Jfslatftet  4m 
Hoys,  chap,  irlll. 
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an  andeDt  king  of  the  Lombaidi  had  boasted  the  posseasion  of  Sir 
Tristrem's  sword. 

"Eodem  anno  (sc.  IS39)  snb  castro  Seprii  in  monasterlo  de 
TorbeUi.  flante  qiiodam  Tento  terribili,  quxdam  magna  ariwr  di- 
vinitus  est  erulsa  radicitus,  snbque  inventa  (uit  sepnltura  ex  mar- 
more  muitSB  puJchritudfais.  In  hoc  scpnicro  Jacebat  Rex  Gal- 
damns  de  Turbet,  Bex  Longobardorum,  in  cigus  capite  erat 
corona  ex  auro,  in  qua  erant  tres  lapides  preUosi,  sciiicit  Car^ 
buocalos  pretii  II.  miilia  florenorum,  et  onus  Achates  prelii  D. 
florenornm.  In  mano  sinistra  habebat  unom  pomum  aurcum,  a 
latere  erat  nnos  ensis  habeos  dentem  in  acle  satis  magnum,  qui 
fuerat  Trislantis  de  Lyooos  cum  quo  interfecerat  Lamoranlh 
Dorlanth.  Unde  in  pomo  ends  sic  erat  scriptum,  Cel  eti  Vetpee 
de  Meter  Trittani,  an  U  oeeUt  l*Amoroyi  de  Frlant. 

**  In  manu  sinistra  habebat  scriptnram  continentem  boa  verst- 
cnhM:— 

*  Zeni,  Sslde  de  Torblgei 
Koy  d«  LomiMn  inceronei. 
Soles  allres  iMrooa  apreiiet 
Zo  que  Tos  ?eei  emportes 
Per  Deo  to«  pii  ne  me  robes.** 

GoALTANEci  d«  la  FtoMina  de  t^u$  ge»U$ 
Azonia  Tieteomiil*. 

The  epitaph  may  be  thns  rendered  x— 

**  Rests  here,  la  Jeea's  Messed  uams, 
Gsldan  de  Tarbel,  chtef  of  fame. 
Blgbest  prlied  mid  baroon  blgb, 
And  croMoed  Klag  of  Lombardle. 
1  woD  tbe  spoils  before  lue  spread  : 
Rob  not  tbe  honoors  of  Ibe  dead." 


NOTES  ON  FTTTE  SECOND. 

CarliODD.— p.  344,  sU  4. 

The  Carlton  of  Thomas  of  Eroeidoune  was  a  seaport,  and  appa- 
rently the  capital  of  Cornwall.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  same 
with  Caerleon  upon  UslLe.  From  the  etymology  of  the  word 
{Oastrum  Leonense),  I  apprehend  that  it  must  have  been  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  of  Leonnais,  or  Leonesse.  the  native 
country  of  our  hero,  from  which  he  derived  his  usual  appellation, 
as  well  as  the  Lion,  which  he  bore  in  his  shield.  I  am  more  con- 
fident on  this  subject,  because  there  has  flourished  in  Cornwall, 
from  time  immemorial,  a  fsmlly  called  Carlyon  of  Tregrahan. 
a  name  not  occurring  out  of  that  county,  being  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  a  loeal  appellation,  derived  from  the  capital  of  Lio- 
nesie.  We  can.  with  great  ease,  account  for  that  capital  behig 
now  unknown,  since  ihe  whole  district  of  Llonesse  has  been  totally 
Inundated,  as  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Carew,  in  his  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

**  The  sea,  gradually  encroaching  on  the  shore,  hath  ravined 
from  Cornwall  the  whole  tract  of  country  called  Llonesae,  together 
with  divers  other  parcells  of  no  little  circuit ;  and  Ihat  such  a 
country  as  Llonesse  there  was,  these  proofs  are  yet  remaining. 
The  space  between  the  Land's  End  and  Isles  of  Scilley,  being 
about  thirty  miles,  to  this  day  retaineth  that  name,  in  Cornish, 
Lethowsow,  and  carrleth  continually  an  equal  depth  of  forty  or 
aixty  fsthom,  (a  thing  not  usual  in  the  sea's  proper  dominion.) 
aave  that  about  midway  there  lieth  a  ridge,  which,  at  low  water, 
discoverelh  its  head.  They  term  it  the  Gulpb,  suiting  thereby 
tbe  other  name  of  Sciila.  Fishermen,  also,  casting  their  hooiis 
thereabouts,  have  drawn  np  pieces  of  doors  and  windows.  More- 
over, tlie  ancient  name  of  St.  Micbaers  Mount  was  Caraeloaee  in 
Cnaee,  bi  Buglisb,  The  Hoare  Rocke  in  the  FToodei  which  is 
now,  at  every  flood,  encompassed  by  the  sea,  and  yet  at  low 
ebbe.  roots  of  mighty  trees  are  descried  in  the  sands  about  it. 
The  like  overflowing  has  taken  place  at  Plymouth  Haven,  and 
divers  other  places."— See,  upon  this  subject*  Elus's  Ntftes  to 
WAV *8  Fabliaux,  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 

In  the  French  MS.  and  prose  foiio,  tbe  abode  of  King  Mark  is 


fixed  at  the  Castle  of  Thitagel,  renowned  in  romanee  as  tlie  birth- 
place of  King  Arthur.    See  p.  S73. 


Powe  and  giits.-P.  343,  st.  0. 

Fowe,  from  the  French  fimi-wrtf  signifies  furs  in  general; 
Griis,  a  particular  kind  of  fur,  so  called  from  its  grey  ooioor.  The 
words  occur  repeatedly  in  the  poem.  Griis  was  in  liigh  esteem.^ 
The  Monk  of  Chaucer  had 

— -**  bis  sleeves  porflled,  at  tbe  bond, 
WUb  grls,  and  that  the  Onest  of  Ibe  lond.*' ' 

In  the  beautUbl  Lay  of  Launfal,  the  mantles  of  the  fairy 

'— ^*  were  of  green  felwet, 
Ybordured  with  gold,  ryght  well  ysete. 
Impel vered  wtUi  grys  and  gro." 

Froissart  tells  us,  that  Richard  II.  provided  for  the  Irish  Kings, 
who  came  to  reside  with  him,  robes  of  silk,  ftirred  with  minever 
and  grey.  Certain  German  nobles,  who  had  slain  a  Irfsbop,  were 
enjoined,  amongst  other  acts  of  penance,  **  ot  varlom,  griseum, 
ermelinum.  et  pannos  coloratos,  non  portent.**~TaiTBKHii  Cron, 
Hire,  ad  annum  1203. 

Gris  appears,  however,  to  have  been  inferior  to  ermine;  for  in 
a  statute  passed  in  4455,  for  regulating  the  dress  of  the  Scottish 
Lords  of  Parliament,  the  gowns  of  the  Earls  are  appointed  to  be 
furred  with  ermine,  while  those  of  the  oilier  Lords  are  to  be  lined 
with  *'  criestsy  gray,  griece^  or purray.**'  According  to  Ducange, 
grisenm  Is  synonymous  to  voir,  which  appears  to  have  l)een  the 
skin  of  the  Hungarian  squirrel.  They  are,  however.  dlstliH 
guished  In  staiua  34  of  this  fy  tte  :— 

'*  k  acbip  with  grsne  and  gray, 
WUb  tra^r,  and  eke  wtlh  vriiMr 

The  proper  griis  was  perhaps  equivalent  to  minever  (mentt 
otfir),  an  iuferbr  kind  of  vair,  made  fh>mthe  sIlIus  of  the  small 
weasel  and  marten. 

Purs  were  a  valuable  article  of  trade,  and,  as  such,  were  parti- 
cularly noticed  in  maritime  regulations.  '*  Nullus  mercator  non 
debet  dare  fidem.  ad  exitum  ports,  de  rebus  quas  portat  vel  mer- 
cat,  nisi  de  fourura  et  armalura  ferri."  Cari,  apud  Ddcangb. 
Hence  Trislrem,  in  his  assumed  character  of  a  merchant,  de- 
scribes himself  as  robbed  of  **  fowe  and  griss.*'  In  tbe  romance 
of  Sir  Gy,  a  merchant  thus  narrates  his  bill  of  lidfaig  .•— 

**  Fowe  and  grtsa  anoogb  lade  we. 
Gold  and  silver  and  rlcbe  atones. 
That  vertn  tteere  man!  for  tbe  nones ; 
Code  dotbei  of  Slkelatown  and  Alexaodrtls, 
Teloar  of  Metre  and  paper  f  nd  blla." 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  romance,  we  find 

^  Gy  him  sehred  In  toe  and  gray.** 


Bis  bsrp,  bis  cronde  was  rtke ; 
His  Ublfls,  bts  cbes  be  bare.— P.  34S,  St.  10. 

The  croud  (Welsh  crwth)  wss  a  rude  kind  of  vtoUn :  benca 
Butler's  Crowdero,  as  Ihe  name  of  a  fiddler.  Tables  was  a  favou- 
rite game  during  tbe  middle  ages.  Two  games  of  this  nature  are 
mentioned  by  Wace,  the  greater  and  tbe  less.— Ellis's  specie 
mens,  p.  39.  The  same  amusement  occurs  in  an  old  romance 
qnoted  by  Cervantes  t~ 

**  jngando  estA  a  las  labtas  Don  Gayreros, 
Que  fa  de  Mellsaudra  est*  obllTado.** 

II  was,  perhaps,  analogous  to  backgammon,  which  Is  of  Celtic  deri- 
vation, as  appears  from  its  name « Back,  partum,  and  Cammoo, 
prcBiium.  This  game  Is  mentioned  in  an  old  Irish  poem,  called 
Ihe  Death  of  Cucholibi,  wliere  it  is  said,  **  the  hours  passed  away  in 
drinkhig  and  lively  discourse,  in  playing  at  backgammon,  and 
listening  to  the  soft  strains  of  the  harp.'* 


'  Prom  a  passage  of  Brompton  we  learn,  that  lbs  sktn  of  the  wild-cat 
waa  Dsed  bj  tbe  clergy.  fiUbop  WolfMan  preferred  lambikin,  saying  lu 
cseoae,  **  Crede  mihl,  nunquain  audlvl,  to  ecdesla,  canurl  ca<iw  Dei,  fed 
mgnut  Del ;  Idao  caleflerl  agno  volo.'*    Decern  Scrip,  p.  953. 


*  Tbe  liadger  Is  termed  a  yrey ;  Imt  bis  skin 
answer  ilie  porpoie  of  trimming. 


greatly  loo  coarse  !• 
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WALTER  SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


For  thl  was  Triitreiii  oft. 
To  boun  cleped  fele  cllbe.-r.  845,  it.  tS, 

The  familiarity  of  TrUtrem  with  Ibeqneen  and  princess,  during 
his  residence  at  the  court  of  Dublin,  la  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
manners  of  (be  age,  but  more  especially  wKb  those  of  the  Irish. 
When  aichard  II.,  endeavoured  to  reform  the  manners  of  that 
people,  the  knight,  to  whose  tutelage  he  committed  four  of  tlieir 
petty  kings,  complained  to  Froissart,  •*  they  wolde  cause  their 
raynstrelles,  their  servauntes.  and  varieties,  to  sytte  with  them, 
and  to  eate  In  their  own  dyshe,  and  to  drinke  of  their  cuppes. 
And  they  shewed  me,  that  the  usage  of  their  countrie  was  good ; 
for  they  sayd,  in  all  Uiynges  (except  their  beddes)  they  were  and 
lyved  in  common."— Bfdnbbs*  Froissartj  fo.  cclvil.  Much  of- 
fended were  these  potentaies  with  their  knightly  tutor,  who  in- 
sisted upon  their  disusing  this  liberal  custom,  as  well  as  that  of 
gohig  without  breeches,  and  oilier  rude  practices. 

A  picture  of  similar  manners  occurs  In  the  ancient  Irish  poem, 
quoted  in  the  last  note.  Cuchollln,  accordhig  to  evil  presages, 
was  to  fall  in  battle,  if  he  encountered  an  army  of  the  Irish,  com- 
manded by  the  Queen  of  Connaught,  before  three  inauspicious 
days  had  passed  over.  The  wiles  of  the  enchanters,  by  whose 
arts  he  Cell.  are.  for  two  days,  baffled  by  the  i>kitl  of  his  attendant 
bards,  through  whose  alluring  music  and  sage  counsel  the  hero  b 
long  withheld  from  the  fated  combat :  during  this  occupation,  the 
chief  bard  reclined  upon  the  same  bed  with  the  chieftain.  These 
are  circumstances  peculiar  to  Celtic  manners.  Although  the 
Gothic  minstrels  were  highly  rewarded  and  honoured,  they  were 
not  placed  by  their  lords  upon  so  familiar  a  footing.  Glasgerion, 
whose  story  is  preserved  in  Percy's  Reliquet  of  Ancient  Poetry, 
was  a  Celtic  bard,  as  appears  from  his  high  birth,  and  fatal  Inti- 
macy with  ihe  daughter  of  a  prince,  as  well  as  from  the  epithet 
of  Chaucer,  who  terms  him  *'  the  British  tilaskerion."  A  copy 
of  bis  legend  has  lieen  preserved  In  the  remote  parts  of  Scotland, 
by  oral  recitation.    His  musical  powers  are  curiously  described  t— 

**  GlMkorton  wu  IIm  licit  harp^ 
Harped  over  on  tbo  itrlng. 


Toot  la  soft,  smonl  soil  aval, 
run  a  pi6,  raotro  a  cbeval.** 


Ho  coaM  harp  tb«  0«h  oat  o'  the  aea, 
Tbe  water  out  o'  tbo  stane. 

And  milk  oul  o'  tbe  maiden's  breast, 
Tbal  bairn  bad  noTer  nane." 


The  acoompUshme.its  displayed  by  Sir  Tristrem,  while  in  Dub- 
lin, were  thove  of  a  complete  minstrel,  who,  besides  the  science  of 
music,  was  generally  master  of  every  game  known  In  the  middle 
ages,  and  of  all  other  amusements  which  could  chase  away  the 
lingering  hours  of  a  martial  nobility,  delighting  only  in  war  and 
the  chase.  Juggling)  and  feats  of  legerdemain,  were  often  added 
to  these  qualificaitoiis. 

Indeed,  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  the  prominent  figure 
which  is  made  by  the  harper  and  minstrel,  in  this  and  In  all  other 
romanoea.  It  was  their  privilege  to  find  a  free  admittance  to  tbe 
courts  of  monarchs,  and  the  castles  of  barons.  In  the  fine  old 
romance  of  Guerin  de  Montglaive,  G<(rard«  Lord  of  Vienne, 
being  desirons  to  prove  the  spirit  of  his  nephew  Aimeri,  com- 
mands the  porter,  when  the  young  man  presents*  himself  before 
the  gates,  to  reftise  him  admittance,  nnder  pretence  of  mistaking 
him  for  a  wandering  minstrel.  Aimeri  breaks  Into  a  violent  rage, 
forces  his  entry  Into  the  great  ball,  and  upliraids  his  unde  for 
his  churlbh  and  inhospitable  mode  of  housekeeping.  **  Vous  ne 
vailez  rien,  qui  ainsi  faictes  fermer  voire  palais.  La  cour  d'un 
gentilhonime  doit  estre  defferm^e  a  toutes  gens;  messagers,  me- 
nestriers,  heraux  doi  vent  trouver  les  cours  ou  vertes :  et  si  y  doivent 
manger,  et  avoir  de  Targent.  Car  c*est  la  coutume."  There  are 
repeated  allnsions,  In  the  Fabliaux  of  Le  Grand  and  Barbazan,  to 
tlie  pnblic  reo^tion  of  the  mfaistrels  on  all  Joyous  occasions  i— 

"  Qaant  on  bom  fall  nooeson  feite. 
Oil  II  a  gens  be  bone  gesie, 
LI  menestrelli.  qabant  lla  rontendent 
Qnl  ootra  cboie  ne  demandant. 


That  maiden  Tirade  bight; 
Tbat  gle  waM  lef  to  here. 
And  romaunce  to  rede  arlgbl.— P.  845,  it.  13. 

These  two  lines  comprise  «ll  the  literary  amiuement  of  Hk 
middle  ages.  Glee  was  used  generally  to  express  a  pleee  uf  poetry 
adapted  to  mpsic,  as  the  fabliau,  and  perhaps  the  lay.*  as  well  ss 
the  music  itself;  while  the  romance  meant  a  work  of  much  greater 
length,  to  be  read  or  chanted.  I  do  not  mean,  that  romance 
already  bore  the  modern  acceptation  i  it  signified,  goneraily,  Ike 
French  language,  and  obliquely,  the  long  works  written  in  It, 
whether  of  history  or  fable.  These  were  usually  read,  and  to 
read  them  was  not  an  object  of  general  attainmenL  Some  par- 
ticular intonation  was  probably  necessary  beyond  the  mere  art  of 
reading;  for  the  mode  of  slurring  verse  ihlo  prose,  by  reading  it 
as  such.  \s  a  modern  refinement.  When  Robert  the  Bruce  ferried 
his  few  fallhfol  followers  over  Lock-Lomond,  In  a  boat  which  heJd 
but  three  men  at  a  lime,  he  amused  them  by  reading  the  famous 
romance  of  Fierabras  :— 

**  Tbe  King  tbe  qalftles.  merylT 
Bad  to  (balm,  (bat  war  bym  by. 
Bomanyi  ofworlbl  Ferambrece.'' 

BASBOoa,  Book  til. 

The  night  before  the  tanrder  of  James  I.,  of  Scotland,  was  spent 
by  that  accomplished  prince  '*  yn  redyng  of  romans.  yn  syngyng. 
and  pypynge,  in  harpyuge,  and  in  other  honest  solaces  of  grete 
pleasanoeand  disporf'^PniKKaxoR's  Hitlwy,  Appendix  to  vol 
I.  p.  467. 

It  is  not.  however,  lo  be  supposed,  that  what  we  now  call  me- 
trical romances  were  always  read.  On  tbe  oontrary,  several  of 
Ihe  romances  bear  Internal  evidence  that  they  were  occaaaooally 
chanted  to'  the  harp  The  Creslde  of  Chaucer,  a  long  perfor- 
mance. Is  written  expressly  to  be  read,  or  else  sung.  It  is  evi- 
dent, indeed,  tbat  the  minstrels,  who  were  certainly  the  aulhors 
of  the  French  romances,  and  prcAuibly  of  tbe  English  also,  could 
derive  no  advantage  lirom  tbo^e  compositions,  unless  by  redling 
or  singing  them.  Some  traces  of  this  custom  remained  in  Scotland 
till  of  late  years.  A  satire  on  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  pnbUsfaed 
about  the  time  of  his  death,  is  said  lo  be  composed  to  the  tmn$  of 
Graysteel,  a  noted  romance,  reprinted  at  Aberdeen  so  late  as  tbe 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  Within  tbe  memory  of  man,  an 
old  person  used  lo  perambulate  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  singing. 
In  a  monotonous  cadence,  the  tale  of  Bosewald  and  Lilian,  which 
is,  in  all  the  forms,  a  metrical  romance  of  chivalry. 


RIebe  nit  (hat  drcwe, 
Wblte  and  red  so  blod.— P.  346,  ft.  17. 

Our  forebthers  decorated  their  vessels  with  useless  and  absurd 
magnificence.  The  lords  of  France,  when  about  to  invade  Eng- 
land, (a  sort  of  epidemie  disease,  which  has  frequently  seiied  the 
miers  of  that  country,  and  generally  spent  its  force  In  an  eruptive 
expense  of  preparation,)  **  made  haners,  penons.  standerdes  of 
sylke,  so  goodlye,  ttiat  it  was  marvayle  to  beholde  them :  also  they 
paynted  the  mastes  of  iheyr  shippes  (to  the  one  end  to  the  other, 
glytering  with  golde,  and  devy^es,  and  armas  t  and  apecially  It  was 
shewed  me.  that  the  Lord  Guy  of  Tremoyle  gamyshed  his  shippe 
rychely ;  the  paintyngs  that  were  made  cost  more  than  two  thou- 
sande  frankes.**— Bkbnbbs*  FroUsart,  vol.  II.  foi.  Ixl.  In  elder 
times.  Earl  Godwin  is  said  to  have  given  to  Edward  the  Goofesaor 
a  galley  having  a  gilded  prow,  manned  with  eighty  chosen  war- 
riors, armed  in  suitable  splendour.  Bach  wore  bracelets  of  gold, 
a  triple  hauberk,  a  gilded  helmet,  and  a  sword  with  gilded  hilt :  a 
Danish  axe,  intald  with  gold  and  silver,  was  suspended  at  the  back ; 
the  left  hand  held  a  buckler  with  a  gilded  boss,  the  light  a  lance, 
called  In  English  te^ar.— Simeon  of  DtiaiAii,  apud  an.  1040. 


■  Tbli  baa  been  doubted;  bot  tbe  concloilon  of  Orfeo  and  Berodlls,  In 
Ihe  AncblDlsck  MS.,  loenis  lo  proTo  (hat  tbe  lay  wai  sec  lo  mnsic  :— 

'*  Harpoon  lo  Bretaioe  after  (ban. 
Herd  bow  ibli  nMrralle  began. 
And  made  twrof  a  /«y  of  gode  iTkelog, 


And  nempned  It  after  Ihe  King ; 

Tbal  lay  Orfeo  Is  yboto, 

Gode  la  (be  lay,  awote  la  (he  note.** 

See,  alao,  tbe  onecdole  of  (be  IrUb  harper,  p.  3$l,  who  is  expresily  aid 
(0  ling  (o  the  harp  a  merry  lay. 


S(R  TRISTREM. 
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Now  hat  be  Trtitreni  trewe.— P.  SM,  ft.  17. 

Thai  is,  now  be  is  called  h7  his  proper  Dime,  Tristrem,  insteid 
of  the  inverted  appellation,  Tramtris,  which  he  had  borne  in  Ire- 
land. 


-Trirtrem  hath  teld, 
or  Ysonde  that  wai.keoe.— P.  346,  at.  19. 

The  romancer  repreaenls  the  passion  of  Tristrem  for  Tsonde  as 
arising  solely  trwn  the  drink  of  might,  nf  which  they  unfortunate- 
ly partook.  The  praises,  therefore,  which  inflamed  King  Mark, 
were  those  of  dispassionate  admiration,  or,  at  most,  of  gratitude. 
The  prose  folio  does  not  entirely  follow  Tomas  in  this  particular. 
Tristrem  Iotcs  Tsolt  from  their  first  inter?iew,  and  fights  against 
Palamedes  upon  her  account,  during  hi.s  residence  in  Dublin.  It 
WM,  however,  but  a  transient  passion,  being  superseded  by  that 
which  he  afterwards  entertained  for  the  lady  of  Segnrades,  in 
whose  affections,  as  afterwards  in  those  of  Tsonde,  he  successfully 
riralied  his  uncle  Mark.  Tsonde  perceived  neither  the  passion  of 
Tristrem  nor  Palamedes,  nur  their  mutual  hatred,  "Gommeoelle 
qui  onoiues  n'aTait  pens^  k  amour.** 


Tbe  tMroana  Iwm  bi  Ifaoogbt, 
To  fel  Trlatremoi  pride.  -  P .  S46,  at.  21 . 

In  the  prose  romance,  the  plan  of  procuring  Tristnm's  death, 
by  sending  him  to  ask  in  marriage  the  niece  of  Morannt,  whom  he 
bad  slain,  is  Imputed  to  Mark  himself. 


For  donle  of  o  dragonn.-P.  947,  at  37. 

It  may  be  objected,  by  those  who  adhere  to  Mr.  Warton's  deri- 
vation of  romantic  fiction  firom  the  Moon  and  Saracens,  that  the 
Introdoctlon  of  a  dragon,  the  creature  of  Oriental  fancy,  savours 
of  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  fables  of  the  East,  than  could 
have  been  acquired  in  Scotland  during  the  ISth  century.  Ac- 
cording  to  Warton,  *'  Dragons  are  a  sore  mark  of  Orientalism.'* 
'-iHuerU  on  Origin  of  ItomonMe  Fieiion.  To  this  it  might 
be  sulBcleot  to  answer,  that  the  Scottish  nation  sent  many  war- 
riors to  the  Crusades.  But,  in  fact,  the  idea  of  this  fabulous 
animal  wu  familiar  to  the  Celtic  tribes  at  an  early  period  \  and  it 
Is  stated  to  have  been  borne  on  the  banner  of  Peiidragon,  who 
from  tliat  circumstance  derived  his  name.  A  dragon  was  also 
the  standard  of  the  renowned  Arthur.  A  description  of  this 
banner,  the  magical  work  of  Merlin,  occurs  in  the  romance  of 
^IrlAoMT  and  Merlin,  in  the  Auchinleck  MS,,  and  is  not  unpoetl- 

cal  {» 

**  Merlin  bar  tier  golnfanouD ; 

Upon  ibe  top  stode  a  dragoon, 
Swithe  ffrlselicbe  a  IKcl  croone. 
Past  blm  bibeld  al  Iho  to  Ibe  tonne. 
For  tbe  montb  he  bad  grlnnfnge. 
And  tbe  long  out  Qallluge, 
Tbat  out  ke»t  aparkea  of  fer. 
Into  tbe  kkles  Ibal  flowen  cler ; 
Tbat  dragoon  bad  a  long  tafle, 
Tbat  waa  wtpper  bolted  aaoo-ralle." 

The  dragon  cast  fire  when  the  conflict  deepened,  like  the  Chimara 
upon  tlie  crest  of  Tumus  x 

**  Tam  magls  ilia  frcioena,  et  trlsllbbt  otrera  flaminU, 
Qoam  magla  etfuao  crudcacont  aangnlne  pogn0." 

In  Ibe  Welsh  Triads,  I  find  the  dragon  repeatedly  mentioned ; 
and.  in  a  battle  fought  at  Bedford,  about  732,  ^betwixt  Ethelbald, 
King  of  Mercia,  and  Cuthred,  King  of  Wessex,  a  golden  dragon, 
the  banner  of  the  latter,  was  borne  in  the  front  of  combat  by 
Edelheim,  or  Edelhun,  a  chief  of  the  West  Saxons.— Bbompton. 
Chron.  Indeed,  even  supposing  that,  dnrii^  the  long  residence 
of  the  Bomans  in  Britain,  they  had  not  imparted  to  the  inhabitants 
their  traditions  concerning  dragons,  It  is  hard  to  see  why  the 
Celtic  or  Gothic  imagination  might  not  conceive  such  a  monster, 
without  borrowing  the  idea  from  ilie  East.  Serpents  and  llxards 
were  well  known  to  the  northern  nalions :  to  equip  them  with 
wings  (altbougb  these  are  neither  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Mer- 
lin's dragon,  nor  of  Tristrem's)  seems  to  be  no  great  stretch  of 
fancy;  and  the  burning  beat,  induced  by  the  bite  of  an  adder, 
nuy  al  first,  by  poetical  license,  and  afterwards,  by  the  literal 


inlerpretailoB  of  the  audience,  have  given  rise  to  the  sopposed 
quality  of  vomiting  flames. 

The  mention  of  tbe  dragon  leads  to  another  remark.  The  word 
dragon  is,  in  Owen's  Welsh  Dictionary,  translated  a  leader,  as 
pen-dragon  Is  rendered  a  gt^neraliteimo,  and  dragonawl  a 
supreme  chief.  Such  being  the  case,  there  seems  no  great  vio- 
lence in  the  supposition,  that  the  dragon  slain  by  Sir  Tristrem 
»(6ne  of  the  very  few  marvellous  incidents  in  the  tale)  was  some 
chief  or  leader,  the  enemy  of  the  Irish  monarch.  This  exposition^ 
seems  less  forced  than  that  of  Begnar  Lodbrog's  slaughter  of  two 
snakes,  which  one  commentator  explains  to  mean  his  having  sur- 
mounted the  winding  and  misshapen  wall  of  the  fortress  in  which 
a  lovely  vfa*gin  was  confined ;  and  another,  his  having  conquered 
and  slain  a  seneschal,  whose  name  was  Orme^  or  Serpent.  In 
truth,  the  hyperbolical  and  enigmatical  descriptions  of  the  British 
bards,  and  the  Gothic  scalds,  may  often  lead  us  to  confonnd  with 
fiction  what  was  used  as  metaphor  and  parable.  Tbe  crusaders, 
in  passing  through  the  Archipelago,  made  a  yet  more  ridiculous 
mistake,  believing  that  the  water-spooU,  which  often  occur  there,, 
were  owing  to  the  frolics  of  an  immense  black  dragon,  whom 
they  endeavoured  to  drive  away  by  shoots  and  clashing  of  anna. 
^Bbdhptoii,  chron.  apud  Decern  Seriylores,  p.  1216. 

It  seems  that  the  minstrels  did  not  know,  or  did  not  regard  tlie 
tradition,  that  St.  Patrick  freed  Ireland  from  poisonous  animaia. 
Not  only  tbe  dragon  in  the  text,  but  another,  slain  by  Guy  of 
Warwick,  were  natives  of  the  Land  of  Sainlt.  This  last  Is  de- 
scribed at  length  t— 

**  Nerer  was  best  no  ao  ble, 
6ret  beoed  It  batb,  and  grtaHch  to  aele; 
Dls  nek  Is  grater  than  a  bole. 
Hi*  bodi  ta  awarter  than  ant  cole ; 
It  la  mlcbd,  and  long,  and  grtaeltcb. 
Pram  Ibe  naTSl  upward  nnacbapeilclM 
Tbe  amalcat  scale  that  on  bhn  la. 
No  wepen  no  may  atiatne  y  wla ; 
Aa  a  aomer  It  la  brasted  before  Ifl  tlie  brede, 
and  awirier  emend  tban  ant  atede. 
De  batb  dawea  ala  a  lyoon, 
Men  aattb  tbat  It  la  a  dragoon ; 
Gret  wingea  be  batb  nllb  to  fle, 
Bla  alMft  to  tell  alte  no  mowe  we.** 

The  adventure  of  the  dragon  in  the  text  is  literally  copied  into 
the  prose  folio,  but  b  placed  during  Tristrem's  first  residence  in 
Ireland,  and  previous  to  the  discovery  of  his  real  name.  HO  suc- 
ceeds in  his  embassy,  by  succouring  tbe  King  of  Ireland  when 
hard  beset  In  a  tournament 


Treacle.-  P.  948,  at.  87. 

Treacle,  or  theriaca,  was  long  accounted  a  choice  remedy 
against  poison,  and  was  held,  accordingly,  in  high  repuUtlon. 
Chancer  mentions 


_»» 


medicine  more  floe  tban  treade.* 


In  a  MS.  poem  on  the  praise  of  women,  it  is  used  as  an  emblem 

of  fidelity. 

'^  Trewe  aa  treacle  er  ibSt  to  fend." 

Theriaca  Is  derived  from  the  Greek  e^ioy,  betUa  venenaUi. 
The  use  and  composition  of  the  medicine  may  be  found  in  the 
20ih  book  of  Pliny,  cap.  24. 


Yaonde,  bright  of  bewe, 
Tboogbt  It  Tramtris  ware.- P.  348,  at.  41. 

This  seems  to  be  an  error  of  the  transcriber.  Tsonde  did  not 
suspect  the  stranger  to  be  Tramtris,  her  old  preceptor,  but  THs- 
irem,  who  had  slain  her  uncle  Morannt;  and  her  conieclnre  if 
confirmed  by  the  broken  sword.  The  prose  work  mentions  this 
discovery,  which  it  places  during  Tristrem's  first  abode  in  Ireland. 
With  greater  plaujibility,  it  represents  the  Queen,  not  Tsondoi  as 
the  lady  who  threatened  the  hero  with  personal  vengeance;  while 
the  King,  moved  by  the  laws  of  hospiulity,  and  by  the  "bounty 
of  chivalry,"  which  Tristrem  had  displayed,  saves  him  from  deaib, 
but  banishes  him  from  Ireland.  But  Mr.  Donee's  JPragment,  aa 
usual,  concurs  with  Tomas  of  Ercildoune,    ride  p.  S7I. 
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TIM  iteward  fonoke  his  ded6.--P.  U9,  it.  47. 

This  leems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Doace's  Fragment,  where 
Tristrem  says,  he  deserved  Ysonde^s  pardon  for  her  ancle's  death, 
by  protecting  her  against  the  claim  of  a  man  whom  she  haled, 
p.  S71.  The  name  given  to  ibis  false  steward,  in  the  prose  (olio, 
is  Agnynguerren  the  Red. 


-a  drlok  of  might. 


That  lone  wald  klthe.-P.  348,  at.  48. 

This  philtre,  or  baire  amoureuse,  as  the  romancers  called  it, 
produced  the  faUl  and  unchangeable  affection,  by  which  Ysonde 
and  Tristrem  were  so  Inseptrabiy  united.  If  we  suppose  that  it 
wu  only  a  medical  aphrodisiac,  the  tale  will  not  appear  incre- 
dible.   The  hero  and  heroine  experienced  Ovid's  marim,— 

**  rhlltra  oooent  anlmls,  vlmqae  farorla  balMot.** 

When  the  efTects  of  temporary  delirinmhad  taken  place,  the  evil 
was  irremediable;  and  the  continuance  of  their  guilty  intercourse 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  original  crime.  But  our  an- 
cestors held  a  more  marvellous  doctrine.  Their  ideas  of  the  drink 
of  might  were  not  confined  to  its  immediate  stimulating  effects;  it 
was  supposed,  through  magic,  or  occult  sympathy,  to  continue 
its  operation  during  the  life  of  those  who  partook  of  the  beverage. 
The  rules  for  composing  such  philtres  are  to  be  found  in  every 
author  that  treats  of  physics,  from  the  days  of  the  ancients  to  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century ;  from  Pliny's  Natural  History,  to  the 
Solid  Treasure  of  Albert  the  Less.  The  noted  bippomanes  was 
the  principal  ingredient  in  these  love-potions ;  but  the  k>one8  of  a 
green  (irog.  (provided  the  flesh  had  been  eaten  by  ants.)  the  head 
of  a  kite,  the  marrow  of  a  wolfs  left  foot  mixed  with  ambergris, 
a  pigeon's  liver,  stewed  in  the  blood  of  the  person  to  be  beloved, 
and  many  other  recipes,  more  or  less  nauseous,  are  confidently 
averred  to  be  of  equal  virtue.  In  Middieton's  Witch,*  a  young 
gallant  goes  to  the  cave  of  an  enchantress,  to  procure  a  love- 
spell  i— 

**  EteaU.  Thon  shall  have  choice  of  twenlte,  wett  or  drte. 

Atmaehitd€$.  Nay,  lera  have  drie  ooea. 

B9C.  \t  tbon  wilt  nseH  by  iraT  or  cop  and  pottoo, 
I'll  gWethee  a  remote  ahati  bewitch  ber  straight. 

Abn.  A  remora  I— what's  tbat? 

Jfee.  A  little  eack-atone : 
Some  call  it  a  stelamprey;  a  small  flab. 

Aim.  And  mnstH  be  buttered? 
Etc.  The  bonei  of  a  dead  frog,  too,  woadrons  pretloos. 
The  flesh  coosumed  by  plw-mlrci." 

In  another  scene,  Almachlldes  thus  describes  the  bounties  of 
the  witch  i— 

**  Ainu  The  wboraon  old  helcat  would  have  glTOD  me  the 
Brayne  of  a  rat,  once,  In  my  baodkercher.    I  bad 
Her  make  sawce  withH,  with  a  vengeance  t    And  a 
Little  bone  in  Ibe  hithcrmoat  part  of  a  woire*a  telle.  > 
I  bad  her  pick  her  teeth  witb'l,  with  a  pestilence  I  '* 

The  virtues  of  the  magic  draught  of  Sir  Tristrem  are  thus 
described  by  the  Queen  of  Ireland.  *'  Co  bruivage  est  appell^  ie 
boire  amonreux ;  car  si-tost  comme  ie  Roy  Marc  en  aura  beu,  et 
ma  fille  apres.  lis  se  aymerent  si  mervellleusement,  que  nul  ne 
ponrroient  mettre  discord  enire  eux."    Folio  xli. 


Tristrem  so  rewe  he.— P.  340,  at.  40. 

Dexterity  In  rowing,  as  it  was  a  necessary,  so  it  was  deemed  an 
honourable  accomplishment,  among  the  heroes  of  chivalry.  The 
anclenC  Scandinavians,  whose  manners  gave  a  strong  tinge  to  the 
Ccudal  ages,  were,  from  their  roving  and  piraiical  profession, 
obliged  Id  understand  ihe  use  of  the  oar.  Harold  the  Valiant 
boasts  of  skill  hi  this  exercise,  as  one  of  his  mostesthnable  quallA- 
oatloiis.    Sen  ioMum  w^r  tvanntB,  etc. 

**  But  four  banks  on  my  galley's  ddo, 
Bnt  flfteen  mates  were  mine, 


When,  through  the  pstbtaei  ocean  wide. 

My  oar  dashed  btgb  tbe  brine. 
Dauntless,  I  viewed  tbe  billows'  strength 

Ply  o'er  my  bark  In  vala ; 
And  llitle  thought  to  brook,  at  length, 

A  Buaslan  maid's  diadala. 

^'  Eight  arts  are  mine :— to  wield  the  steel. 

To  curb  Ibe  warlike  hone. 
To  swim  tbe  lake,  or,  skate  on  heel. 

To  urge  my  rapid  course ; 
To  burl,  well-ala>ed,  the  martial  spear. 

To  brush  with  oar  tbe  main  : 
AH  these  are  mine,  tbougb  doomed  to  bear 

A  Bosslaa  maid's  disdain.*' 


The  conpe  was  rtcheli  wrought, 
or  gold  it  was  the  pin^— P.  340,  at.  SO. 

The  practice  of  putting  gold  and  silver  pina  into  goblets  and 
drinking  vessels,  was  intended  to  regulate  tbe  draught  of  each 
hidlvidual  guest,  so  that  all  might  have  an  equal  i^are  of  ihe 
beverage.  It  was  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and  is,  by  the  Csoedoos 
Grose,  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  our  vulgar  expressioo.  of 
drinking  to  a  meri-y  pin.  William  of  Malmesbury  gives  tbe 
honour  of  this  invention  to  no  less  a  personage  than  St.  Donstan: 
*'  In  tanlum  et  in  firivolis  pacts  sequax.  ut  quia  compatriots  la 
tat)emis  convenientes,  jamque  temulenti,  pro  nnore  bibendi  ooo- 
tenderent,  ipse  davos  argenteos  vel  anreos  vasis  affigi  jusseril; 
ut,  dum  melam  suam  quisqne  cognosceret,  non  plus,  suImct- 
vlente  verecundla,  vel  ipse  appeleret.vclaiiumappetereoogereL" 
De  Gestis  Beg.  Ang.  lib.  2.  Giving  Dunstan  all  credit  for  liii 
pacific  motives,  this  measuring  out  bumpers  to  his  drunkeo 
countrymen  seems  a  singular  occupation  for  a  saint  and  an 
archbishop.  

Her  loue  might  no  man  tvin. 
Til  ber  ending  day.— P.  340,  at.  50. 

The  love  of  Tristrem  and  Ysonde  became  proverl>ial  dmring  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  references  to  it  are  Innumerable.  A  few  may 
be  noticed,  out  of  a  great  number.  In  tbe  Tempi€  of  Glas, 
printed  by  Wynkln  de  Worde,  there  occurs,  among  the  fitlhfiiil 
servants  of  Love, 

**  Tsoode,  and  many  eke  moo. 
And  all  tbe  torment  and  tbe  cmell  woo 
That  she  bad  for  Tristrem  all  tier  lyre." 

The  sententious  Gower  treats  of  their  story  in  the  follovrtng  venei, 
of  which  it  seems  to  be  the  moral,  Ihat  gentlemen  and  ladlesshoold 
beware  of  driuking  a  cup  loo  much. 

**  Hie  de  amoris  ebrieute  ponit  exemplum,  qualiter  Trislam, 
ob  polum  queni  Brengwayn  In  vani  (vino)  ei  porrexit,  de  amore 
belie  Isolde  inebriatus  exilitit." 

**  And  for  to  loke,  in  eTldeoce, 
D  pon  tbe  colbe  eiperieoce  i 
So  that  It  bath  befall  er  Ibis, 
in  every  man's  mouth  it  Is, 
Uow  Tristram  was  of  love  dronke 
WItb  bcie  Isolde,  wban  tbey  dronke 
Tbe  drlnke,  which  Brangwelne  hem  betok, 
Er  that  Kiag  Mark  bis  eme  bir  tofc 
To  wyre,  as  it  was  after  kaowe. 
And  eke,  my  aon,  if  thou  wylle  knowe. 
As  it  bath  fallen  over  more 
In  love's  cause,  and,  what  la  more. 
Of  dronkesbyp  for  to  drede. 
As  it  wbylome  befell  in  dede, 
Whereof  thou  mygbt  the  better  eschewe 
or  dronken  men,  that  tbon  na  aewe 
Tbe  company.  In  no  maoere, 
A  grtaC  dtsample  tbou  sbalt  bere.** 

Ub.8ext. 

Tlie  moralist  again  Introduces  Tristrem  among  the  true  loven 
In  Ihe  train  of  Venus  :— 

**  There  was  Tristrem,  wblch  was  hetoved 


>  This  carious  old  play  afforded  tbe  songs  and  cboruaes  for  Macbeth.   It 
only  eilsted  In  MS.,  till  Mr.  Eced  printed  a  few  copies  for  the  use  of  his 


rtends. 


*  Tbis  is  a  dtsslctl  spell,  mentioned  by  Pliny. 


SIR  TRISTREM. 
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With  b0le  iMMe,  n4  Unoeloi 
Stode  with  €Miior,  aod  GalabQie 
Wltb  bit  lady."' 

It  appears,  from  the  following  pavsage  in  Barl)aian*a  FaUiaux, 
that  the  love  of  Tiiairem  and  Ysonde  was  proverbial  among  ihe 
French  minstrels  s 

»  Concqna  Tristram  Tseolt  It  Blonde, 
Ntf  nole  femme  de  ce«t  monde, 
N'ama  ODcqncs  fl  fort  duIuI, 
Come  ele  fist  unto  celnl.'* 

La  WMtf  Trmmm. 

**  Tristans  tant  com  fti  en  c'cct  monde, 
N*ama  sotaot  Ysoue  la  Blonde 
Com  si  deui  amans  s'entre  almerent." 

Conle  dt  la  Damt  qui  oveine  dematido^l. 

A  very  ancient  allaskm  to  Ihe  story  of  oar  romancer  is  quoted 
by  Fauchet,  trom  the  songs  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  has  been 
Dolloed  in  oor  Introddcllon. 

After  ail.  It  will  perhaps  be  tlie  best  Instance  of  the  universal 
and  continued  popularity  of  the  tale  of  Sir  Tristrem,  that  Boiardo 
and  Ariosto  have  founded  upon  his  history  the  idea  of  the  two 
enehsnted  fountains,  which  produced  the  opposite  effects  of  love 
and  hatred,  and  occasioned  the  various  and  capricious  events  in 
llie  loves  of  Rioaido  and  Angelica.  Boiardo  thus  describes  the 
Fonnlaln  of  Hatred  t— 

^  Eir  era  latta  d'oro  lavorata, 
Et  d^albastro  candido,  e  paNto; 
8  cost  bel,  cbe  cbi  deoiro  tI  guata, 
VI  Tedl  II  prato,  e  flor  initi>  srolpito  *• 
Dicon  cbe  da  Merlin  To  fabbricaia. 
Per  Tristan,  cbe  d'  Isotia  era  lOTagbUo, 
Acciocb  'It!  berendo,  si  scordasse. 
L'amor  dl  qaella  donna,  e  la  lasciasse. 

**  Ma  non  consenti  mal  la  sna  sciagnra, 
Di  far  lo  a  qnesla  fonle  capitare ; 
Quantunque  sndasse  in  Tolta  alia  ventora, 
Cercundo  II  mondo  per  terra,  o  per  mare." 


hohre  anumremu.  It  Is  lalfleiently  strange,  in  the  present  day, 
to  see  the  metaphysical  nonsense  of  Albertus  and  Van  Helroont 
reviving  sncoessfully,  in  the  modem  charlatanism  of  animal  mag- 
netism and  metallic  tractors! 


^  Fair  was  that  fountain,  scnlplnred  all  with  gold, 

with  alabaster  scniptured,  rich  and  rare. 

And  In  Its  basin  clear  ibou  migbtst  behold 

The  flowery  marge  reOecled  fresh  and  fair. 

Sage  Merlin  framed  the  foni,  so  legends  bear. 

When  on  fair  Ysonde  doated  Tristrem  brave. 

That  the  good  erraunt  knigbt,  arriving  there. 

Might  qnaff  oblivion  in  the  enchanted  wave. 
And  leave  his  iuclileas  love,  and  ^scape  bis  timeless  grave. 

**  Bttt  ne'er  the  warrlor'a  evil  fate  allowed 
Bis  steps  that  fountain's  charmed  verge  to  gain. 
Though  restless,  roving  on  adventure  proud. 
Be  traversed  oft  the  laud,  and  oft  the  main.'* 

AmoDg  the  enchanted  palaces  which  profhsely  adorn  the 
Orlando  Furiato,  Is  a  lodge,  called  the  Rocca  dl  Tristaoo, 
on  account  of  a  certain  adventure  achieved  there  by  our  hero.— 
Canto  XXXIl. 

Dante  lias  also  given  Sir  Tristrem  a  place  among  the  lovers, 

descrilied,  in  the  inferno,  as  flllUng  through  the  air  lilLC  a  OocIl  of 

cranes  :* 

**  Vedl  Paris,  Tristauo ;  e  pin  de  mille 

Ombre  mostromml,  e  nomlnoir  a  dito, 

Ch*  amor  dl  nostra  vita  departille/* 


An  hounds  tbcr  wes  bislde. 

The  coupe  he  ilpked  that  lide^P.  349,  sL  81. 

John  Baptist  van  Helmont,  in  a  treatise />e  Magnetiea  Morbo-^ 
rum  curaiionet  containing,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  title, 
much  mystic  Jargon  about  sympathy,  informs  us,  tluit,  by  the  use 
of  a  particular  talisman,  he  attached  a  dog  to  his  person,  in  Ihe 
same  manner  as  Hodain  is  said  to  have  become  inseparable  from 
Tsonde  and  Tristrem,  by  licking  the  cop  which  tiad  contained  the 


Now  thenkelh  Tsonde  to  slo 
Brengwaln  and  liir  to  spllle.»P.  350,  et.  56. 

The  barliarous  Ingratitude  of  the  Queen  of  Cornwall,  resembles 
thai  of  the  heroine  In  MIddlelon's  changeling^  an  old  play,  which 
contains  some  passages  horribly  stril^ing. 


Smockes  hadde  ache  and  T, 
And  hir  was  solwy  to  sen.- P.  350,  sC.  60. 

The  allegory  of  Brengwaln  Is'more  delicately  expressed  in  (be 
folio :  **  Quand  Nadame  Ysoult  se  partlst  de  Trland,  elle  avolt 
une  fleur  de  lis,  qu'elle  devoit  porter  an  Roy  Hare ;  et  one  de  ses 
damoyselles  en  avoit  une  aultre.  Madame  perdit  la  sicnne,  dont 
elle  eust  est^  mal  balllee :  quant  la  damoyseile  luy  presenloit.  par 
moy  la  sienne,  que  elle  avolt  bleu  gardite,  dont  elle  (titsaulvte;  el 
culde,  que  pour  celle  k>ont^,  me  fsit  elle  mourir;  car  je  ne  scay 
aultre  acholson."— Fueillet  xlviii.  The  raffians,  however,  tie 
Brengwain  to  a  tree,  and  leave  her  robe  devoured  by  wild  beasts; 
but  she  is  delivered  by  Palamedes,  a  gallant  warrior,  the  rival  of 
Tristrem.  

Tsonde  he  loued  in  are. 
Be  that  the  harp  brought ; 
About  bis  bals  he  It  bare, 
Blcbelich  It  was  wrought.— P.  351,  sC.  64. 

It  afterwards  appears  that  Ibis  harper  was  an  Irish  Eari,  a  for- 
mer lover  of  Ysonde,  thus  disguised.  The  description  resembles 
that  of  ihe  Hinslrel,  in  an  ancient  MS.  Fabliau,  in  the  British 
Museum,  commencing  thus  :— 

**  Seynoors  escotes  nn  petit. 
Si  orrei  un  ires  bon  deduit, 
De  nn  menestrll.  que  passa  la  terre. 
Par  mervfllle  e  avantre  guere : 
81  Vint  de  la  Loiiudres  en  on  prce, 
Bucountra  le  roy  e  sa  meUne« ; 
Entour  son  col  porta  soon  tabour, 
Depelni  de  or  et  ricbe  atour,"*  etc 

Besides  Iheir  harp,  minstrels  usually  suspended  about  their 
necks  a  blason  of  the  arms  of  their  patron.  Sir  David  Lhidsay 
(Jirecis,  that  *'  na  menstraJI  sail  weir  his  lord  or  princis  armes  as 
ane  herrald  dois.  But  he  sail  bier  them  ewin  on  the  middis  of  his 
breist,  and  with  ane  round  circle  about  the  schleid,  quhilk  b  callit 
ane  beaigel  hi  armb." 

Thine  harp  whl  wiltow  spare.— P.  851,  st.  64. 

In  the  folio,  this  remonstrance  is  addressed  by  King.  Mark  lo 
Heiyot  t'Envoysie,  the  minstrel  of  King  Arthur,  whose  duly  It  was 
to  sing  lays  composed  in  honour  of  the  Round  Table.  It  seems 
King  Mark  (who  ought  not  to  have  thrown  the  first  stone  on  such 
an  occasion)  had  sent  certain  vituperative  letters  to  Arthur  and 
Guenever,  reproaching  them  with  the  Intercourse  which  that  fair 
princess  maintained  with  Lancelot  du  Lac.  In  revenge  of  this 
insult,  Dinadam.  Ihe  wit  of  the  Round  Table,  composed  a  satirical 
lay  against  the  Coraish  monarch,  and  sent  Heiyot  to  sing  it  at  his 
eour  pleniere,  held  at  Tintagei.  The  harper  declined  to  play  till 
much  pressed  by  King  Mark,  and  then  sung  this  performance  of 
Dinadam,  which  the  Morte  Arthur  terms  **  the  worst  lay  that  ever 
harper  sung  with  harp,  or  with  any  other  instrument/'— a  cha- 
racter which  it  deserves  in  more  respects  than  one.  TYUtan, 
Second  Partie,  fueii.  61 .    iirorfe  Arthur,  Chapters  1 14, 1 17, 


T  prone  the  for  fa  Is  man. 
Or  T  scbal  have  Uil  Qnen>-P.  35l,st.  65. 

Good  faith  was  the  very  corner-stone  of  chivalry.   Whenever  a 


■  Cower  Is  liere  tnoorrsct.   Qelahsot,  or  Galahad,  bad  no  psraoMnr,  but 
piqued  htraaelf  on  bis  conllnenee,  through  whlcb,  with  Sir  Percivel,  he 
thi  adviBlare  of  the  saogreaL    Sir  Perclval  was  sonly 


tsmplcd  by  the  devil,  in  sbspe  of  s  fatr  damsel ;  but  he  repented  lo  time* 
and  drove  bis  sword  through  bis  own  thigb,  as  a  penance  for  bb  flrailty. 
See  £anec/ol  du  Acic.    Paris,  1583.    Im  tiarf  fvU», 
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knighrs  word  wu  pledged,  it  maiiered  not  how  nubly,  li  was  to 
be  redeemed  at  any  price.  HeQce  the  sacred  obiigafioa  of  the  don 
oclroyee,  or  boon  granted,  bj  a  kojght  to  his  soppUant  IntUooei 
without  onmber  occur  in  romance,  in  which  a  knight,  by  rashly 
granting  an  indefinite  boon,  was  obliged  to  do,  or  suffer,  some- 
thing extremely  to  bis  prejudice.  King  Llsrart,  In  Anuidis  de 
caul,  was  placed  in  such  a  predicament  by  a  falne  old  man,  to 
whom  he  had  promised  a  gift,  and  who  demanded  that  the  mo- 
narch's daughter,  the  iorely  Oriana.  should  be  deliTcred  up  to 
him  t— 

*^  Be  nottgbl  tmtied,  or  veiling  well  bis  grief, 
Beclgo'd  tbe  msld,  and  stern  forlMde  reller; 
Deaf  to  tbe  Toice  of  hit  indignant  peer*, 
Begardleia  of  tbe  mald'a  or  owlber'i  tears ; 
Tben  to  bis  bower  retired,  lo  venlapert 
Tbe  secret  grief  tbat  tore  bis  manly  bearf  .** 

Boss's  loMdto,  Book  UL 

In  the  same  romance,  a  wily  damsel  claimed  of  Galaor,  at  a 
XMon,  that  he  should  slay  Amadis ;  and  one  or  both  brothera  must 
have  fallen  in  the  coutest.  had  not  a  courteous  knight  annulled 
the  obligation,  by  culling  off  the  damsel's  head.  In  Uie  com- 
mencement of  the  proae  Trislran,  there  is  a  long  history  of  a 
certain  Chelinde,  who,  always  sorrowtaig  and  always  snbmisiiTe, 
passes  through  tbe  alternate  possession  of  a  score  of  husbands  and 
lovers.  She  is  begged  from  Pelllas,  her  husband  de  facto,  in 
virtue  of  a  boon  which  ho  had  granted  to  Sadoc,  her  husband  de 
Jure,  and  Pelllas  delivers  her  op.  **  Puis  entre  en  sa  chambre, 
et  faict  tel  deuil  que  aemble  qu'il  se  doyve  monrir  de  la  doleur 
qu'il  a.**— FueiUet  iv.  Not  to  multiply  examples  of  the  sacred 
right  of  a  boon  granted,  the  hardest  sacrifice  which  could  be 
demanded  of  a  knight-errant  was  exacted  trom  Sir  Gawain,  who 
was  ei^oined  to  behave  like  a  coward  and  recreant  during  the 
whole  of  a  celebrated  tournament.    See  the  SangreaL 

But  it  is  not  In  romance  alone  that  we  find  such  singular  in- 
stances of  adherence  to  an  iodefinite  promise.   In  1542,  when 
Charles  of  Blois,  then  claiming  the  dukedom  of  Bretagne,  was 
lyng  before  Henoebonne,  a  boon  was  requested  of  him  by  Don 
Louis  of  Spain.    When  granted  and  explained,  it  proved  to  be 
the  heads  of  two  Englbh  barons,  then  captives  of  Sir  Charles, 
which  the  Spaniard  demanded.  In  revenge  of  a  defeat  he  had 
susUioed  in  fighting  against  their  countrymen.    Sir  Charles, 
however  unwilling  to  comply  with  a  request  derogatory  to  his 
honour,  and  contrary  lo  humanity,  was  obliged  to  keep  his  faith, 
at  the  risk  of  his  shield  being  dishonoured  by  a  point  eampion^ 
the  abatement  due  to  him  who  slew  his  prisoner.    The  captives 
were  on  the  fatal  scaffold,  when  they  were  rescued  by  a  sally 
from  the  garrison,  headed  by  the  renowned  Sir  Waller  Manny. 
FBOiasABT.  vol.  i.  chap.  Ixxxvii.    The  Earl  of  Foix  is  the  only 
person  I  have  found  recorded,  who,  on  such  an  occasion,  limited 
his  generosity  within  the  bounds  of  prudence.    Being  asked  a 
boon  by  no  less  a  personsge  than  the  wife  of  the  Black  Prince, 
*'  Uadame,'*  be  replied,  **  I  am  but  a  meane  man,  therefore  I  can 
give  no  great  gifts.    But  I  will  grant  yon,  with  glad  cheer,  a  gift 
uot  exceeding  threescore  Ihonsand  franks."  The  princess  essayed 
again  lo  prucure  from  hioi  an  unlimited  boon :  but  the  Earl  was  sage 
and  prudent,  for,  suspecting  she  would  ask  him  lo  forgive  the  im- 
mense debt  which  was  due  to  him  from  the  Eari  of  Armagoac,  he 
answered, ''  Madame,  from  a  poor  knight,  as  I  am,  the  gift  I  haveof* 
tered  should  suffice.'*  And  when  the  princess  explained  her  request, 
lie  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  remit  more  than  60,000  out  of 
350,000  franks,  lo  which  the  debt  amounted.— Fboissabt,  vol.  11. 
cap.  xxii.    The  abatement  of  heraldry  assigned  to  the  imworlby 
knight  who  revoked  a  boon,  was,  I  believe,  a  plain  hau. 

The  romantic  sanctity  of  the  "  boon  pledged"  seems  to  have 
l>een  acknowledged  by  the  Celtic  tribes.  In  the  Death  of  cnchol' 
lin,  when  the  hero  advances  for  the  last  time  against  the  foe,  he 
Is  met  by  Cuculeasg,  the  6hief  hard  of  the  enemy,  attended  by  his 
twenty-seven  pupils.  The  hero  alighted  from  bis  chariot,  and 
liade  them  welcome.  **  1  require  a  gift.*'  said  the  chief  bard. 
**  It  is  thine,**  said  Cuchollin.  "  It  Is  thy  spear  I  ask,"  said  the 
Insidious  Cuculeasg.  **  And  what  ia  to  become  of  me,*'  said  the 
warrior,  '*  thus  disarmed,  and  the  champions  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces ready  to  attack  me  ?  But  it  is  thine ;  wilt  thou  have  it 
given  thee  by  tbe  handle  or  the  point?"— **NeiUier.'*  said  the 


chief  bard ;  **  deliver  ft  to  me  atliwart.*'  Upon  this,  tbe  warrior 
cast  the  spear  at  him  in  the  manner  he  required,  with  aodi  force, 
that  It  iaki  Cuculeasg  and  all  his  pupils  dead  opoo  the  earth. 
"  Alas!**  cried  Cuchollin,  *'  tbe  completion  of  my  misfortiiiMs 
is  near  at  hand,  for  I  have  slain  a  chief  bard,  and  tbat  by  tbe  Tery 
gift  he  required  of  me;  hasten,  therefore,  the  chariot  lowarda  the 
enemy,  that  I  may  at  least  have  vengeance  in  my  dealh.**— "Not,** 
said  Laogh,  "  till  I  have  taken  up  the  spear.**-^'*  That  Ibou  abait 
not,**  said  Cuchollin,  *'  for  I  never  took  back  what  I  had  bestowed.** 
Similar  histancf s  occur  in  this  curious  poem,  for  the  pemaal  of 
which  I  am  Indebted  to  a  lady  of  distinguished  rank  and 
plishments. 


Bis  rote  wltb  ooten  wen. 
He  raught  bl  ibe  rtng.~ 


SSI,  at.  07. 


The  rote  was  an  ancient  mosieal  Instnimeiil,  nuunged  by  a 
wheel,  from  which  it  derived  Its  name.  Tyrwhittaeema  to  lUnk 
that  It  resembled  the  ancient  psaltery,  bof  altered  tai  In  shape, 
and  with  an  additional  number  of  strings.  Bltaon  says.  It  ta  the 
modem  mandolin,  or  hurdy-gurdg,  of  the  atroillng  Savoyards. 
A  particular  species  of  song  was  probably  adapted  to  it  s  lor, 
when  Ehedbi  (tbe  Ganhardin  of  Thomaa)  became  poetical  in  hb 
passion,  **  11  fait  notcr,  chansons,  rotuanekes^  cbanlset  desdiantx, 
toot  pour  la  Royue  Tseult.**— THsfon,  Itaeil.  IIS.  These  are 
called  rotewanges  by  William  of  Waddhogton,  who  wrote  aliout 
the  middle  of  tbe  IStb  century.  See  the  Abb^  de  la  Roe*s  iHe- 
serlation  on  Anglo-Norman  Poets.  They  are  also  flMDtiODcd  by 
Waoe,  In  his  translation  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth : 


**  Holt  potasM  oir  chancont, 
lofiieiiyrs,  et  volalx  aons. 
Vtileors,  lals  et  nolct, 
Lais  de  Tieles,  tali  de  rolex, 
Lals  de  barpei,  lals  de  fleleafac.** 

Euia'a  Sfecim-nt^  vol.  L  p.  4B. 


Swlche  aoBg  be  gun  slag, 

Tbat  blr  was  swlibe  wo, 
Her  com  swicbe  lone  longing, 

Hlr  bert  brest  nelgbea-to.— P.  351,  at.  M. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  very  passage  parodied  In  the  rhyme  of  Sir 

Thopast— 

**  Sir  Tbopes  fell  in  lore  longing, 

All  wbea  be  beard  tbe  tbrostel  Sing." 

I  have  foirad  no  passage  In  the  English  romance  coming  so  near 
to  the  burlesque  of  the  ancient  bard  of  Woodstock. 


Wltb  tbine  barp,  tbuo  woane  blr  tbet  tide, 
TboQ  tint  blr  wilb  mi  role.- P.  S52,  st.  73. 

The  story  of  the  harper,  together  with  this  very  expressioa, 
occurs  in  Mr.  Douce's  MS.  See  p.  37S.  But  in  the  prose  folio 
a  different  turn  is  given  to  the  adventure  t  Ysonde,  repentant  of 
her  cruelty  to  Brengwain,  is  in  despair  for  her  loss,  when  that 
faithful  attendant  Is  presented  to  her  by  Palamedes.  This  koight 
had  rescued  her  when  exposed  in  the  forest,  (see  note  on  stanzaOO,) 
and  he  demands  a  boon  h*om  Ysonde,  and  King  Mark,  In  retnm 
for  this  good  service.  The  boon  being  granted,  be  reqoesta  that 
tbe  Queen  may  be  delivered  up  to  him.  Of  the  whole  court  of 
Cornwall,  only  one  knight  attempts  her  rescue,  and  he  b  mortally 
wounded.  The  rest,  respecting  the  King's  word,  and  perhaps  the 
well-known  valour  of  Palamedes,  suffer  him  to  carry  oil  his  prixe 
in  triumph.  Trlstrem  returns  from  huating,  and,  learning  what 
had  happened,  goes  In  pursuit  of  the  ravisher.  Having  overtaken 
him,  a  desperate  combat  ensues,  which  lasts,  with  uncertain 
success,  till  Ysonde,  anxious  for  her  lover,  throws  herself  betwixt 
their  swords,  and  demands  a  boon  of  Palamedes.  The  infstnaled 
knight  having  granted  her  request.  '*  Go,**  said  she.  *'  lo  tlie 
court  of  King  Arthur,  and  tell  Qiieen  Guenever,  ftom  me,  that 
there  exist  on  earth  but  two  knights  and  two  ladies,  she  and  I,  her 
friend  and  mine ;  and,  moreover,  do  thou  henceforward  never 
appear  before  me  in  Britain.**  Palamedes.  caught  in  his  own 
snare,  retires  In  mortal  8orrow,>  while  Triatrem  and  Taoode 


Palamsdcs,  after  ibis  Dortirrlog  repolit,  atucbad  bimself  to  Ihe  qussi,  or  porsali,  of  t  osrtain  aalmal,  csJled,  la  (be  romaocs,  £•  9tU  QMgaenUm 
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•pend  a  few  happy  dayi  lo  the  Lodge  of  the  Forest,  before  retoin* 
ing  to  the  court  of  Cornwall. 


Meriadok.— p.  ssa,  tt.  T4. 

The  spy,  by  whom  the  lovet  of  Tristrem  and  Tsonde  are  so 
often  disoorered  and  betrayed,  is  in  the  folio  termed  Andivet, 
a  nephew  of  King  Mark,  and  as  felonious  and  cowardly  as  his 
uncle. 

Bitvon  tbe  bonr  and  tlra  halle,  * 

TtM  way  waa  narn  aod  lite.-- P.  853,  at.  TS. 

The  state  of  the  domestic  arts,  Intimated  by  this  passage,  refers 
to  a  remote  period  of  society.  The  bedchamber  of  the  Qaeen 
was  constructed  of  wooden  boards  or  shingles  of  which  one  could 
easily  be  removed.  It  was  called  a  bower,  probably  firom  its 
resemblance  to  an  arbour.  The  hall,  in  which  the  courtiers  lay 
promiscoonftly,  formed  a  aeparale  building;  for  the  art  of  parti- 
tions was  probably  unknown.  If  we  suppose  that  these  and  other 
huts,  necessary  lor  the  royal  accommodation,  were  surrounded 
with  a  palisade  aod  ditch,  we  shall  have  the  picture  of  a  British 
fortress,  as  described  by  Cssar.  The  Saiuus  did  not  greatly  im- 
prove on  this  model.  On  the  conlr  ary,  the  houses  erected  by  the 
Romans  were  suffered  to  go  lu  ruin,  \%hile  the  thanes  delighted  to 
spend  their  largo  revenues  in  rude  hospitality,  under  shelter  of  the 
wooden  halls,  which  where  common  to  all  tlie  northern  nations. 
In  tbe  Sagan  ofGunlangi^  there  is  a  description  and  plan  of  such 

an  apartment. 

» 

Tlie  croice  to  lenualem  brlog.— P.  853,  St.  77. 

Id  the  French  folio,  this  deceit  is  practisedp  not  upon  Tsonde, 
bat  Tristrem.  Mark,  having  been  ordered  by  tlie  Pope  to  go  to 
the  Holy  Land,  offers  to  liberate  Tristrem,  then  Imprisoned,  pro- 
vided he  will  go  in  his  stead.  He  even  falslBes  the  superscription 
of  llie  balls,  that  Tristrem  may  supposed  them  addressed  to  him- 
self. But  it  is  all  in  vain.  Whatever  sins  Tristrem  had  to  repent 
of,  he  reftased  to  expiate  them  by  a  crusade.— Ttislon,  sec.  par- 
lie,  Uim.  IvlL 

TiiiCrcm  eooalable  la  helghe.— P.  854,  at.  M. 

In  tbe  prose  work,  Tristrem  is  placed  in  the  still  more  oonfi- 
denlial  offices  of  Steward  and  Chamberlain.  The  preceding  inci- 
dents are  also  different.  There  Is  no  mention  in  Uie  folio,  of  the 
fovers  conveying  intelligeooe  by  the  chips  of  wood  floating  down 
the  stream.  Neilher  does  the  story  of  the  dwarf  and  the  tree 
occnr  in  the  folio,  although  such  an  ambassador  is  employed 
during  Tristrem  and  Mark*s  original  rivalship  for  the  good  graces 
of  the  wife  of  Segurades.  Both  these  incidents  are  alluded  to  In 
the  French  Metrical  Fragments.    See  pages  371 ,  37S. 


Blod  Man  was  the  King, 
TrUlrem,  and  tbe  Queae.-P.  354,  St.  M. 

Instead  of  this  surgical  experiment,  vrhieh  occurs  with  little 
dUference  in  the  Fragments,  p.  37^,  Mark  is,  in  the  French  folio, 
made  to  place  by  the  bed  of  his  spouse,  a  sort  of  mantrap  com- 
posed of  scythe-blades;  by  which  (we  grieve  to  teli  it)  not  only 
the  legs  of  Sir  Tristrem.  but  those  of  the  lovely  X«onde.  are 
sorely  wounded.  By  this  "  treason  and  felonie,"'  as  the  romance 
terms  it  and  by  hurts  received  from  Mark's  attendants,  Tristrem 
is  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded.  The  uncle  then  relents,  and 
makes  a  long  lamentation  over  him ;  Sir  Tristrem  Joins  him,  pro- 
bably with  more  sincerity,  until  he  suddenly  reflects,  that  Absalom 
died,  and  also  Samson  and  Solomon,  Achilles  too.  so  highly  prized 
for  chivalry,  and  the  sage  Merlin;  wherefore  he  argues,  it  will 
be  to  him  great  hononr  to  Join  the  society  of  so  many  departed 
worthies.  In  the  romance  of  taneeloi  du  Lae^  (Paris,  1533,) 
tliere  is  a  similar  adventure,  turning  upon  a  bloody  couch.  Sir 
Lancelot  had  passed  a  night  with  Queen  Guenever,  at  the  expense 


of  wrenchfaig  oat  the  Iron  bars  of  her  window  :  his  hand  lieing 
much  wounded,  traces  of  blood  were  next  morning  discovered  in 
Uie  royal  bed.  Meleagant,  a  rejected  lover  of  the  Queen,  misled 
by  these  appearances,  impeached  her  of  adultery  with  Kay  the 
seneschal,  who  lay  next  her  chamber,  and  who  was  at  that  time 
wounded.  But  Sir  Lancelot  offered  to  defend  the  Queen  by  single 
combat,  and  having  manfully,  and  indeed  truly,  sworn  that  the 
blood  upon  her  couch  was  not  thai  of  Kay  ^  he  obtained  victory, 
in  bis  appeal  to  the  trial  by  duel. 


Hark  wald  aponrge  the  Qoen.' 

With  twt  yran  to  aay, 
Sclie  tboQgbt  lo  make  bir  dene, 
oraaka.-P.355.at.  101. 

The  ordeal  or  urtheil,  in  which  the  cause  of  a  criminal  was  sup- 
posed to  be  referred  to  the  Judgment  of  God,  depended  upon  a 
miracle,  expected  to  interrupt  the  course  of  nature,  and  to  mani- 
fest tbe  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  .  The  same  train  of 
ideas,  so  congenial  to  the  human  mind,  has  established  some  simi- 
lar mode  or  proof  (being  nearly  the  most  absurd  possible)  in  almost 
every  country,  however  distinct  In  manners  and  religion.  The 
Ceylonese  and  tbe  Gentoos  have  their  ordeals,  as  well  as  onr  ancient 
Celts  and  Goths :  and  all  looked  with  equal  approbation,  and  un- 
doubting  laith  upon  the  execution  of  a  criminal,  whoae  skin  had  been 
sensible  to  tbe  impression  of  red-hot  iron,  or  boiling  oil.  On  the 
other  hand,  be  who  could  hold  out  his  arms,- in  the  sign  of  tbe 
cross,  for  a  certain  space,  or  accompllah  the  more  familiar  taak 
of  swallowing  a  portion  of  consecrated  bread  and  cheese,  without 
liquor  or  mastication,  wu  cleansed  whiter  than  snow.  One  of 
the  most  whimsical  experiments  to  which  superstition  has  suIh 
Jected  its  victims,  is  detailed  in  the  account  of  Sierra  Leone,  lately 
pubilslied  by  Dr.  Wfnierbottom.  A  dose  of  medicine  is  admi^ 
nistered  to  the  accused,  and  its  effects  are  sedulously  watched  by 
tlie  judges,  if  it  acts  as  an  emetic  the  prisoner  Is  acquitted,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  his  tribe ;  Imt  if  it  takes  a  more  natural  direc- 
tion, tbe  same  applauses  attend  the  execution,  by  wliich  he  is 
doomed  to  expiate  guilt  so  salbfactorily  established. 

Onr  Saxon  ancestors  had  various  modes  of  bringing  forth  tbe 
truth  of  an  accusation.  The  walkfaigover  burning  ploughshares, 
with  eyes  blindfolded,  was  one  of  the  most  noted.  The  story  of 
Queen  Emma,  mother  of  Edward  the  ConliBssor,  is  remarkable 
among  the  legendi^of  this  nature;  bat  modem  faicreduiity  has 
blemished  the  renown  of  her  exploit.  It  Is  not.  Indeed,  mentioned 
by  William  of  Malmesbury,  or  our  earlier  writers,  Brompton  and 
Knighton  being  Uie  flrst  by  whom  it  is  recorded,  imt  it  wu  very 
early  matter  of  poetical  tradition  i  for  the  songs  of  Coil^rond,  the 
Daniah  champion,  slain  by  Gy  of  Warwick,  and  of  Queen  Bmma's 
deliverance  from  the  ordeal,  were  sung  before  Adam  de  Orleton, 
Bisliop  of  Winchester,  when  he  visited  the  convent  of  St.  Swithen's 
in  tliat  city.— WAiTOR.  And  the  latter  tale  was  chosen  wl.h 
great  propriety ;  for  the  principal  crime  of  which  Kmma  stood 
accused,  was  adultery  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  St. 
Swlthen  bad  stood  her  friend  upon  her  fiery  trial.  Tbli  appears 
from  tlie  following  extract  from  Trevisa's  translation  of  the  Poly- 
chronioon  i— 

The  King  bad  accused  bis  mother  of  adultery  with  Alwln,  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  Both  were  imprisoned.  *■  But  Bmma  was  kept 
easily  and  somdele  at  her  large,  and  wrotte  to  tlie  byschops  of 
England,  in  the  which  she  had  trust  of  friendshyp ;  and  sayde, 
that  it  grieved  her  more  the  despyte  that  the  byschop  had,  then  her 
own  shsme ;  and  sayde  she  was  redy,  by  Godys  owne  dome,  and 
by  assaye  of  fyre-hot  yron  that  the  byschop  was  wrongfully  de- 
famed. Then  the  byschops  cam  togyder  lo  the  kynge,  and  should 
have  had  of  the  kynge  all  that  they  preyed,  no  had  be  Robert, 
Archbysshop  of  Canterbury,  spake  agaynst  them.  *  My  brethren 
bysshops,*  said  Robert,  *  how  dare  ye  defend  her  that  Is  a  vile 
beeste,  and  not  a  woman?  She  hath  defamed  her  own  sone,  the 
kynge,  and  nempned  her  lecherous  leman,  Goddis  owne  Cryst. 
But  yf  it  be  that  the  woman  wolde  purge  the  byschop,  but  who 
shai  purge  the  woman  that  is  accused,  that  she  wu  assentynge  to 


Wbat  pertlcalar  reason  be  bad  for  following  tbla  beoat  la  nneertaln ;  bnt 
tba  BBooalar  waa  In  liaeir  a  atraoge  mooater.  It  bad  tbe  fett  and  kga  of  a 
■tag,  tbo  tall  oTa  Hob,  aod  th«  bead  of  a  aarpent,  and  made  a  noise  aa  ir  a 


pack  of  twantf  boonda  bad  opened  at  once. 
Spencer  tbe  Idea  of  bla  Btmtuut  a«M(. 


It  aeena  to  hafo  sngissted  to 
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the  deth  of  ber  sone  Bgelred,  and  procured  Tcnym  to  the  poy- 
sonyoge  of  Edwarde.  But  be  it  Ibat  she  had  auciory  te  and  power, 
upoa  the  condicyoa  of  properte  or  kinde,  of  male  other  female ; 
yet  yf  she  wolde  go  barefoote  for  herself  four  steps,  and  for  the 
byschop  fyve  steps  cuntyuuelly,  upon  ix  falowe  shares,  bren- 
nying  and  fyre-hote  t  then  if  bhe  escape  harmless  over  all  those 
steppes,  he  sail  be  quite  and  assoylled  of  Iher  chalenge.'— And  the 
day  of  the  assaye  of  this  purgacyun  was  appointed.  Tyll  that  day 
eame,  the  kynge  and  all  the  lordes  were  there,  outlake  Robert 
alone.  Bui  the  nyght  before  the  day  of  this  purgacyon,  the 
woman  was  in  her  prayers,  at  Winchester,  at  St.  Swyihune's 
(ombe,  and  was  comforted  there.  Then  on  the  morrowe  her  eyen 
were  hyUde,  and  she  pa^tsed  the  fyre  in  hot  falowe  shares,  and 
escaped  harmless.  Then  the  kynge  began  to  grone,  and  axed  mer- 
cie,  and  was  dyscyplyned  of  ayther  byschops,  and  of  bis  mother 
also."— Randal  Uigdbn's  chronicle,  translated  by  Thbtisa,  lib.  vi. 
c.  23.  Emma  is  said  to  have  given  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Switheu 
nine  manors,  in  memory  of  the  nine  piouglishares.  It  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  this  fact  would  liave  been  so  positively  averred 
without  some  foundation. 

The  trial  undertaken  by  Ysonde  was,  in  some  respects,  more 
difficult  than  ibat  of  Queen  Emma,  as  it  consisted  not  men^ly  in 
walUng  among  burning  ploughshares,  but  in  actually  carrying  a 
piece  of  red-hot  iron,  in  the  naked  hand,  from  the  choir  to  Uie 
allar,  through  the  whole  length  of  a  Gothic  calliedral.  It  was 
appointed  by  liie  canon  law  :  "  Si  quia  fidells  liberlate  Dobilltatis, 
tauto  talique  crimine  publicetar,  ut  criminosus  a  popnio  susplce- 
tur,  per  iguem,  candenle  ferro,  caut^  exaniinetur.*'  According 
to  the  degree  of  crime  imputed  to  the  accused,  he  carried  an  iron, 
called,  by  the  Saxons,  Uie  single  or  triple  Ictga  (load  or  bunlen). 
The  latter,  according  to  ihe  laws  of  King  Alhelstan  weighed  sixty 
shillings,  i.  e,  three  pounds.  This  mode  of  proof  applied  to  all 
accusations,  in  which  other  testimony  was  defective,  from  petty 
larceny  to  high  treason.  Nay,  ft  was  found  effectual  to  establish 
the  purity  of  descent ;  for  loga,  moilier  to  Haco,  King  of  !<iorway, 
underwent  the  ordeal  of  hot-iron,  and  successfully  established  the 
questionable  nobility  of  her  son :  and  a  young  man  offered,  by  Ihe 
same  evidence,  to  prove  himself  ihe  son  of  Riis  ap  Grifiid.  a  Welsh 
prince,  inclined  to  deny  the  relationship.  Gih.  Gamb.  camb. 
Deset-ipl,  cap.  xiii.  Gibbon  has  recorded  the  ingenious  erasion  of 
Michael  Paleologus,  when  pressed  to  undergo  this  ordeal,  by  an 
insidious  arctibishop :  "  I  am  a  soldier,"  said  he,  '*  and  will  boldly 
enter  the  lists  ivith  my  accusers ;  buta  layman,  a  sinner  like  myself, 
is  nut  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles,  ro^r  piety,  most  holy 
prelate,  may  deserve  ihe  interposition  of  heaven,  and  from  your 
hands  1  will  receive  the  tiery  globe,  the  pledge  of  my  iuuoeeuoe." 
—Roman  Empire,  vol.  xi.  p.  317.  The  bishop  dropped  his  plea, 
rather  than  himself  become  a  parly  in  so  haxardous  a  trial.  Yet 
the  elergy,  to  whom  the  custody  of  the  person  accused  was  usually 
Intrusted,  fur  a  certaiu  time  before  the  trial,  did  probably  possess 
some  seeret  fop  indurating  the  skhi  against  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  iron.  We  are  left,  at  least,  to  choose  betwixt  frand  or 
miracle;  for  there  are  well-attested  instances  of  pious  men  and 
Tirtoous  women,  the  righteousness  of  whose  cause  was  manifested 
by  Iheir  passing  uniuiured  through  the  ordeal.  In  the  year  of 
God  1143,  tlie  Count  of  Hirschberghwu  sinful  or  impolitic  enough 
to  dispute  with  the  monastery  of  Gerode  the  property  of  three 
farms.  One  of  the  pious  monks  undertook  to  prove  the  convent's 
right  to  the  disputed  lands,  by  submitting  to  the  fiery  ordeal. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  at  Brzfort,  in  presence  of  Anselm, 
bishop  of  Staveiberg,  with  many  abbots,  and  other  servants  of 
God,  all  of  whom  attest  the  miracle  by  their  signature.  The 
heated  Iron  was  solemnly  blessed  in  the  convent  of  SI.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul;  and,  when  borne  by  the  monk,  was  so  far  from  iqjuring 
bis  hands,  that  it  even  rendered  them  more  strong  and  vigorous 
than  before.'  

Sweis  Tsonde  listh  sworn, 
Uir  cieoc-P.  855,  at.  406. 

It  seems  strange  that  oar  ancestors,  believing  the  Judgment 
by  ordeal  to  be  a  solemn  appeal  to  heaven,  should  suppose  that 
Omniscience  could  be  biassed  or  deceived  by  an  equirocal  oath 


of  purgation.  Ne?ertheless.  repeated  iurances  oecor  in  nmaaieei 
of  such  wretched  attempts  to  escape  the  mlracalom  penaHin 
supposed  to  attend  actual  peijury.  We  have  already  noticed  ok, 
which  occurs  in  the  history  of  Lancelot  du  Lac  (see  Notesa 
stanza  xcviii);  and  the  curious  romance  oi  Ami*  and  Anulitm 
turns  on  a  similar  stratagem.  These  two  warriors  were  brethrca 
in  arms,  remarkable  for  their  astonishing  similarity  In  person, 
and  union  In  friendship.  Amis  being  in  the  service  of  a  certiia 
duke,  is  impeached  by  the  steward  as  haTlng  seduced  the  daughter 
of  his  liege  lord.  Ue  boidy  denies  the  charge,  and  undeilakolo 
prove  its  falsehood  by  single  combat.  But  In  the  iotenral,  oon- 
scious  that  he  cannot,  williout  perjury,  deny  the  truth  of  the 
accusation,  he  has  recourse  to  hb  friend  Amelion.  This  genenni 
knight  offers  himself  to  fight  the  steward,  disgnised  In  the  amwtf 
of  Sir  Amis,  while  it  is  agreed  that  the  latter,  by  means  of  thdr 
undistiuguishable  resemblance  in  person,  shall  maintain  kat- 
lion's  character,  with  his  wife  and  dependents,  during  hisabscBoe. 
Sir  Amelion,  accordingly,  travels  to  the  duke's  court,  and  appcin, 
upon  the  appointed  day.  In  the  armour  of  Sir  Amis.  On  the  way, 
he  is  warned  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  that,  If  he  prooeeds  in  \k 
purpose,  he  shall  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  misery.  Sir 
Amelion  hesitates,  but  at  length  forms  his  reeohiUoo  : — 

'  **  He  (boDght.  gif  I  be  koown  by  name, 
Tiian  Kbal  mi  brother  go  lo  cchaine. 

With  aorwe  ibey  scballe  him  spille. 
Certe*.  be  wyd,  for  drede  of  care. 
To  bold  ml  irewlhe  fcbal  T  nought  spare  .' 

Late  Code  done  all  bes  wlile.** 

Having  taken  an  oath,  (true  in  his  own,  but  false  in  his  assnnwd 
character,)  that  be  had  not  been  guilty  of  incontinence  with  ike 
Lady  Belisaunt,  he  enters  the  list,  and  slays  the  steward,  Umsdf 
being  wounded  with  a  poisoned  weapon.  When  the  combat  it 
over,  Amelion  returns  home,  and  Amis  and  he  privately  rirhingn 
arms,  each  resuming  his  own  character.  Sir  Amis  proceeds  to 
the  duke's  court,  marries  his  daughter,  and  succeeds,  in  prooesi 
of  time,  lo  the  dukedom.  Meanwhile,  the  wound  of  Sir  Amelioi 
occasions  a  malignant  leprosy  over  his  whole  body.  Hit  wife,  (o 
whom'  in  an  evil  hour  he  had  communicated  the  secret  of  fail 
metamorphosis,  thought  the  exuberant  trust  reposed  in  Anus 
incunsislent  with  the  respect  due  lo  her  honour.  Like  the  spouse 
of  Job  she  becomes  her  husband's  worst  plague,  and  at  lengtli 
expels  him  from  Ills  castle  and  domains.  A  leprous  beggar,  sub- 
sisting upon  alms,  and  attended  only  by  a  faithful  page,  he  reaches 
the  castle  of  Sir  Amis.  With  much  difficulty  he  is  recognised  ky 
his  friend,  and  received  with  every  expression  of  tenderness.  All 
remedies  fail  to  remove  his  loathsome  disease.  At  length  a  divine 
revelation  acquaints  Sir  Amis,  that  the  life-bfood  of  hto  twecfait- 
dren  can  alone  restore  Sir  Amelion  to  his  health.  The  dnkesieab 
to  the  apartment  of  his  infants,  and  finds  tliem,  like  those  of 
Edward  IV.,  asleep  In  each  other's  anna  i— 

**  Alon  htnueir  wtihoaten  rooe, 
iDto  the  chamber  he  gan  to  go, 
Ther  that  bis  children  were ; 
And  biheld  hem  bolb  to. 
Bou  fair  ihal  lay  toglder  Iho, 
And  aleped  bolb  y-fere. 

*'  Then  seyd  bimseir,  *Dy  Setn  John, 

It  were  gre<e  rcfilbe  you  to  slon, 

THat  God  bath  bought  ao  dere.* 

Hia  knitr  be  bad  drawn  that  tide. 

For  sorwe  iw  alent  oway  blside. 

And  If  epe  wiib  wofol  chore. 

**  Whan  be  had  wopao  where  bo  stode. 
Anon  he  inrned  again  bta  mode. 

And  aeyd  witbonlen  delay. 
*  III  broihar.  Ibit  was  «>  bende  and  gode, 
Wtib  grimly  wonnde  he  schadde  bis  blode 

For  my  love  open  a  day ; 

*'  *  Whi  schnid  1  then  ml  cbtlder  apsre 
To  iMing  ml  brother  out  of  care  ? 

0  cerles,*  be  aeyd,  *  nay  I 
To  lielp  my  brother  at  this  node. 


'  Qood  fermm  manum  portanllt  non  solum  nou  combunit,  sed,  nt  vldebatur,  postmoilom  saulprem  reddidit.- Godbii,  Codex  Wplomaiicnt^  lots* 
I.  D.  1  if. 
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Ood  grannt  me  tb«reUi  irdl  lo  tfeim, 
And  Mary  that  best  auT  1 ' " 

Sir  Amb  prooeedt  to  execute  hit  purpose  with  all  the  eDlhoslasni 
of  MTage  friendship ;  and  having  applied  the  liearl8l>lood  of  his 
Children  to  the  sores  of  his  friend,  has  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that 
the  dear4K>ught  remedy  proves  effeclnal.  There  is  a  Gne  scene 
between  tlie  parents  and  Sir  Amelion.  when  he  is  acquainted  with 
the  composition  uf  the  powerful  balsam.  All  are  unwilling  to 
▼isit  the  chamber  in  which  ilie  bodies  of  the  murdered  babes  are 
supposed  to  remain :  but  ai  length,  when  they  enter  it,  what  i« 
their  happiness  to  find  the  infants  alive !  The  generous  gratitude 
of  Amis  had  only  lieen  put  to  the  test  by  a  fantastic  deception, 
and  the  tale  concludes  happily.— It  is  lioped  the  reader  will  par- 
don this  rapid  sketch  of  a  poem  so  characteristic  of  times,  in 
which  the  extremes  of  virtue  and  luirbarily  were  often  found  to 
exist  together.  The  author  of  jimit  and  Ameiion  was  very  pro- 
bably indebted  to  the  older  tale  of  Sir  TrUtrem  for  the  incidents 
of  the  poisoned  wound,  aud  of  the  equivocal  appeal  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  God. 

The  following  example,  which  is  strictly  in  point,  is  extracted 
from  a  very  scarce  volume.  The  absurdity  Is  carried  farther  than 
in  Sbr  Tiittrem,  where  the  uxorious  interposition  of  King  HarlL 
is  dexteroosly  employed  to  prevent  iht  ultimate  atMurdiiy  and 
Impiety  of  conducting  Ysonde  safely  tlirouf;h  the  ordeal,  in  virtue 
of  the  Ingenious  device  by  which  she,  in  fact,  acknowledged  her 
guilt,  while,  in  appearance,  the  asserted  her  innocence. .  At  the 
aame  time,  the  trial,  notwithstanding  the  respect  due  to  its  clas- 
sical Inventor,  was  certainly  of  a  less  serious  kind  :— 

**  Than  m.ide  Virgilius  at  Rome  a  metall  serpent  with  his  cun- 
Hinge,  that  who  so  ever  put  hb  liande  in  the  throte  of  the  serpent 
to  swere  his  cause  right  and  trewe,  and  if  his  cause  were  false,  he 
•hulde  nat  pliicke  his  hand  out  ageyne ;  and  If  it  were  trewe,  he 
ahuld  pluck  It  out  ageyne,  without  any  harme  doynge.  So  it 
fbrtonod  that  there  was  a  knyght  of  Lumlnrdie  that  mystmsted 
his  wife,  with  one  of  his  men,  that  was  mooet  set  by  In  the  oon- 
ieyte  of  bis  wife.  But  she  excused  herselfe  ryght  nol>elye  and 
wysely.  And  she  consented  to  goo  wiih  hym  to  Rome  to  that 
serpent,  and  there  to  lake  hyr  othe  that  she  was  nat  gylly  of  that 
that  he  put  upon  hyr ;  and  thereto  consented  the  knyght :  and  as 
they  were  twthe  in  the  carte,  and  also  hyr  man  with  hyr.  she 
sayd  to*  the  man,  that  when  he  came  to  Rome,  that  he  shuld 
clothe  hym  with  a  Doles  cote,  and  dysgyse  hym  in  such  maner 
that  they  shuld  not  know  him,  and  so  dyde  he;  and  when  the 
daye  was  come  that  she  shuld  come  to  the  serpent,  he  was  there 
preaante.  And  Yirglilus  knowinge  the  falseness  of  the  woman  by 
his  cnnoynge  of  negromancy  :  and  then  sayd  Tirgilius  lo  the 
woman,  *  Wlthdrawe  your  othe  and  swere  not;*  liut,  she  wold 
not  do  after  hymf  but  put  her  hande  into  the  serpenles  mouth. 
And,  when  her  hand  was  in.  she  sware,  before  her  hust>aiid,  that 
she  had  no  nu>re  to  do  with  hym  llian  with  that  fole  that  stode  hyr 
by.  And,  by  cause  that  she  sayde  trowthe,  she  pulled  byr  hand 
ageyne  out  of  tlie  throte  of  the  serpent  nat  hurt;  and  then  de- 
parted the  knyght  liome,  and  trusted  hyr  well  ever  after.  And 
Vfargllins  having  thereat  great  spyte  and  anger  that  Ihe  woman 
had  so  escaped,  destroyed  Ihe  serpent  i  for  thus  escaped  the  ladye 
away  lh>  that  great  danger.  And  then  spake  Virgiitos*  aud  sayde, 
that  the  women  be  ryght  wyse  to  emmagyn  ungracyouaenes,  but 
in  gDodoea  tliey  be  but  innooentes,'*  >  (s.  e.  simpletons.) 


NOTES  ON  FYTTE  THIRD, 

A!i»  ns 

COKCLUDHfe  STANZAS. 


tlDuod  in  the  possession  of  Ihe  Gael  or  aboriginal  Celts.  Tri- 
amoor  and  Blannche  Floore  are,  however,  names  of  Norman 
derivation.  

Vrgao.— p.  a$T,st.4. 

1  do  not  find  this  personage  in  the  proae  romance,  but  he  seems 
to  l>e  alluded  to  in  the  Fragments.   See  p.  870. 


Wales.— r.3B7,st.4. 

It  lias  been  observed  in  the  Introduction,  that  Wales  originally 
comprehended  all  the  western  parts  of  England,  which  long  coo- 


lie was  rede,  greoe,  and  blewe; 

His  name  wu  Pellcrewe.— P.  858,  St.  10. 

The  colours  of  Ibis  marvellous  hound  are  not  more  extraordi- 
nary than  those  which  decorated  the  person  of  Jonrdain  de  Biaves, 
a  champion  of  Romance.  He  wu  pied  like  a  Jay ;  one  of  his  legs 
being  whiter  than  snow,  the  other  blacker  than  ebony;  one  arm 
rose-coloured,  and  the  other  of  a  yellow  or  citron  hue  s  beside 
which,  he  had  a  blood-red  crosslet  imprinted  on  each  shoulder.* 
Tills  childish  taste  tor  the  marvellous  marked  the  decay  of  ro- 
mantic fiction.  Petlcrewe  is  the  Cm  of  Mr.  Douce's  Fragment. 
Out  of  the  slight  mention  of  Blaunche  Floure,  the  daughter  of 
Triamour.  and  of  his  dog.  the  author  of  the  prose  folio  seems  lo 
haveweaved  the  tragical  adventure  of  Belinde,  Priucess  of  France, 
who.  desperately  enamoured  of  Tristrem,  slew  herself  upon  his 
departure  from  the  court  of  King  Pharamond.  On  her  deathl)ed 
she  sent  to  ihe  knight  a  fair  "  bratchet,"  and  a  letter,  written 
with  her  own  blood.  **  Comme  celui  meurt  aisi,  qui  de  amours 
meurt,  et  ne  peust  de  son  amour  trouver  merci."— TViafan. 

f.  XXV.  • 

Msriu  was  ferly  fain. 
And  Tristrem  klst  be.— P.  S58,  st.  ia. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story  of  Sir  Tristrem,  the  most  striking 
circumstance  Is  the  extreme  ingratitude  and  profligacy  of  the  hero. 
That  a  preux  chevalier,  who  is  held  forth  as  the  model  of  perfec- 
tion, should,  year  after  year,  persist  in  an  incestuous  commerce 
with  the  wife  of  his  uncle,  and  of  an  uncle  to  whom  he  owed  his 
life  aud  means  of  living,  and  by  whose  sword  he  was  dubbed  a 
knight,  must  appear  monstrous  to  those  who  derive  their  notions 
of  the  romances  of  chivalry  rather  from  theory  than  from  perus- 
ing the  originals.  And  certainly  it  forms  an  apology  for  those,  by 
whom  such  romances,  often  containing  matters  of  great  interest 
and  curiosity,  were  consigned  to  oblivion,  that  the  morality  which 
they  taught  was  so  vague  and  flexible  In  its  nature,  as  to  draw  a 
veil  over  the  most  al>omlnablc  crimes.  In  later  times,  indeed,  the 
romance-writers,  who  treated  of  Sir  Tristrem.  have  endeavoured 
in  some  degree  to  palliate  the  enormity  of  his  guilt,  by  painting 
his  uncle  Hark  as  a  base,  felonious,  aud  treacherous  bastard,  for 
whom  no  ignominy  could  be  too  vile  ;  in  short,  **  le  plus  vil  roy, 
et  le  plus  imbecille  recreu  qui  fuU"  In  the  French  folio,  he  is 
accused  of  repeated  attempts  lo  murder  Tristrem,  because  a  cer- 
tain dwarf  had  foretold  that  he  should  be  dishonoured  by  him. 
He  is  stated  to  have  murdered,  by  felony,  his  own  brother,  and 
many  other  good  knights  t  and,  what  was  yet  more  unpardonable, 
although  his  subjects  were  cowardly  to  a  proverb,  the  king  was 
more  cowardly  than  them  ail.  The  author,  in  short,  has  been  so 
successful  in  coidnring  up  all  the  circumstances  which  can  apo- 
loglxe  for  bis  heroine's  frailty,  that  Monsieur  de  Tressan  thinks 
the  reader  must  be  very  rigorous  who  can  blame  her.  Bui,  wilh- 
oot  examining  how  far,  in  a  moral  view,  the  vices  of  the  unde 
apologixe  for  ihe  incest  and  adultery  of  the  nephew,  U  Is  certain 
that  the  dark  shades  in  the  cliaracter  of  Mark  can  neither  be  fbond 
in  the  legend  of  Tomas  of  Erceldoone,  nor  in  the  metrical  French 
romanoe,  which  afforded,  in  all  probability,  materials  for  the 
massive  prose  volume.  lo  these  ancient  poems,  the  King  of  OoriK 
wall  is  merely  represented  as  a  good-natured  uxorious  witlol,  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  whose  dlspoiltioD  seems  to  have  beco 
a  blind  attachment  to  a  wife  and  nephew,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
ceived and  betrayed,   neither  is  the  profllgaey  of  Sir  Tristrem 


'  r/rf ///tw.  **  Tbte  boke  ireetetb  of  Uie  lyre  of  Vlrglllns,  and  of  ills  delh, 
and  Bsaay  nMrvayles  IImI  he  dyd  In  his  iyfe  lime  by  wbychcraae  and  nygra- 
floancye,  iborowgh  the  beipe  of  the  deryls  or  belt."  Printed  at  Antwerpe 
br  Joba  Doesborcfce.   Sapposed  to  be  translated  from  the  French.    See 


fiotticf  BittMh.  rrune.  It,  225.    CalaL  offfai.  Lib.  Parity  torn.  II.  p.  S.   Dt 
fare.  Mo.  SWT. 
•  Lea  Palls  et  Proeesaes  de  Jonrdain  de  Blaves,  Perfs.  ttaiL 
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pecniiar  to  that  champion,  being  an  attrflmte  of  many  of  tb« 
Knights  of  ihe  Ronnd  Table,  against  whom  the  learned  Atcham 
thus  Inrelghst  *Mn  our  forefathen'  time,  when  papistrie,  at  a 
•landing  poole,  coTered  and  overflowed  all  England,  few  booket 
were  red  in  our  toong,  savylng  certayne  bookei  of  chlvalrie,  as 
they  sayd,  for  pastime  and  pleasure,  which,  as  some  say,  were 
made  In  monasteries  by  Idle  monkes  or  wanton  chanons.  As  one, 
for  example,  iiror<«  Arthure,  the  whole  pleasure  of  \\hlche  booke 
standeth  In  two  spccyall  poyntes;  in  open  mans  slaughtre,  and 
bolde  bawdrie  i  in  which  bookes  those  be  counted  the  noblest 
knightes  thate  do  kill  most  men  without  any  quarrell.  and  commit 
fowlcst  aduoniteries  by  sutlest  shifts;  as  Sir  Lancelot  wilh  (he  wife 
of  King  Arthure,  his  maister  x  Sir  Tristrem  with  (he  wife  of  King 
Hark,  his  uncl<rs  Syr  Lainerocke  with  the  wife  of  King  Lote.  that 
was  his  own  annle.  This  is  good  stuffe  for  wise  men  to  laugbe  at. 
or  honest  men  to  take  pleasure  at.  Tet  1  know  when  God's  Bible 
wu  banished  the  court,  and  Morie  Arthure  receaved  into  the 
prince's  chamber.  What  toys  Ihe  dayly  reading  of  such  a  booke 
may  work  hi  the  will  of  a  yong  gentleman,  or  a  yong  malde,  that 
llveth  welthely  and  Idlely,  wise  men  can  Judge,  and  honest  men 
doe  pittie.*'— A8CBAM*8  sehoole  Matter. 

The  best  apology,  in  Sir  Trlstrem's  case,  may  be  the  powerful 
effects  of  Ihe  b<Are  amtmretue;  but  many  curious  inferences 
might  be  drawn  from  such  loose  morality  being  a  disUnguishbig 
feature  of  books  of  chivalry. 


"Ut  cleped  Tristrem  wllh  this. 
And  bl  toke  bim  the  Qaens, 
And  flemed  bem  botbe  Y  iris.— P.  SS8,  st.  14. 

The  prose  folio  is  far  from  making  the  retreat  of  Tristrem  and 
Tsonde  the  effect  of  banishment  by  King  Mark.  Andret.  accord- 
lug  to  that  authority,  had  beset  Tristrem  with  a  body  of  men,  as 
be  relumed  unarmed,  and,  to  say  truth,  almost  naked,  out 
of  the  Queen's  apartment.  The  champion  escaped  into  a  chapel 
which  overhung  the  sea.  and  was  at  length  compelled  to  throw 
himself  among  ihe  waves.  Wilh  great  difficulty  he  gained  a 
small  rock,  or  island.  Meanwhile  Mark  commanded  that  Ysonde 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  lepers,  as  a  worse  punishment  than 
that  of  burning,  to  which  he  had  originally  destined  her.  From 
these  miserable  and  diseased  outcasts  the  Queen  is  rescued  by 
Gouvernail,  with  a  body  of  Trlstrem's  friends;  for  his  valour  and 
liberality  had  attached  to  him  a  strong  party  in  Cornwall.  The 
same  assistance  rescues  the  kuiglit  from  perishing  on  the  island. 
When  Tristrem  and  Ysonde  are  thus  reuiifted,  they  dismiss  their 
followers,  and  plunge  into  (he  depths  of  the  forest  of  Moroys 
where  they  reside  In  (ho  manner  mentioned  in  the  test,  and  in  the 
Fragment,  p.  572.  

In  (hot  forest  lede, 
Yrlitrem  Iludaia  gnn  chost.— ?.  358,  St.  18. 

To  chastise  the  dog.  is  here  metaphorically  used  for  breaking 
him  to  the  chase,  which,  as  every  sportsman  knows,  requires 
chastisement  wilh  no  gentle  hand.  The  prose  folio,  which  men- 
tions Ihe  retreat  of  the  lovers  into  the  forest,  in  consequence  of 
their  flight  from  the  jealousy  of  King  Mark,  adds,  '*  lllecqucs  ap- 
print  Tristran  a  Hnden  [the  Hodain  of  Tomas]  a  chasser  sans 
glattir,  pource  qu'il  ne  fat  guilts  en  aucun  maniere.**  Poachers, 
I  beiii  ve,  fully  understand  the  importance  of  training  dogs  to 
chase,  wiihoot  giving  tongue.  Uodain's  fidelity  and  attachment 
figure  in  every  edition  of  the  romance  of  Tristrem,  He  alone 
could  recognise  bim,  when  disguised  as  a  fool,  (see  p.  372);  he 
alone  knew  him  in  his  state  of  unaffected  frenzy.  {Tristan^  fueil. 
cxis.) ;  and  when  the  bodies  of  Ysonde  and  Tristrem  were  brought 
to  Cornwall  to  be  buried.  Hodain  left  the  wood,  without  turning 
aside  to  chase  any  of  the  stags  with  which  H  abounded,  and  ran 
straight  to  the  chapel.  Into  which  he  was  admitted  by  Pernus,  the 
squire  of  Tristrem,  who  watched  bis  corpses  '^Uiecdcmonrent 
Pernus  ct  Hendenc  sans  boire  et  sans  manger;  et  quant  ill 
avoyent  fait  leor  dueil  sur  Tristan,  ilx  alioyeiit  sur  la  Royne 
Tseult"— TVfafan,  feuliict  derniere. 


In  on  ertbe  liome  thai  Isyo, 

Eteoes,  bi  old  dsyn. 
Bad  wrottgbl  It  with  oatan  w<Mgb.--r.  859.  si.  ft. 

£fen.  Sax.,  signifies  a  giant,  perhaps  from  their  supposed  voa- 
city.  *'They  say  the  King  of  Portugal  caonot  sit  at  his  mest, 
but  giants  and  etins  will  come  and  snatch  it  from  him."— xaffk 
of  the  Burning  Pestle,  The  author  has  already  said  of  Moral 
that  he  was  an  eten  In  every  fight.  Fytte  I.,  st.  87.  lilk 
Complaynt  of  Scotland^  the  tale  of  the  Red  Eten  with  Tin 
Beads  Is  mentioned  among  other  popular  stories  narrated  by  ik 
shepherds.  Britain  was  supposed  of  old  to  have  been  peofiki 
with  giants  in  the  following  manner :  A  certain  King  of  Grecoe 
had  twenty  daughters,  married  to  princes  and  men  of  rank.  R 
so  fell  out,  that  all  the  sisters  took  a  fancy  to  murder  their  boi- 
bands,  and  were  only  prevented  by  the  youngest  giving  hiforaa- 
tiou  of  the  plot.  The  worthy  king,  much  scandalized,  baniakri 
all  his  daughters  to  Britain,  a  desert  isle,  which  tbeo  first  recdvd 
the  name  of  Albion,  from  Albln,  the  eldest  of  the  fair  coovfck. 
Here  the  female  colonists  found  themselves  so  much  at  ease,  tkil 
they  only  longed  for  a  little  flirtation.  The  dcTil,  the  earfioi 
gallant  of  antiquity,  was  ready  to  indulge  them  i— 

**  Tbe  rends  of  belle,  fbat  fonle  wlghl« 
Amonges  heoD  at  thcrsHgbt; 
And  engendcrd  (ber  on  them, 
Geannles  tbat  were  strong  men ; 
And  of  bem  rome  tbe  Kcaonies  strongs, 
Tbat  were  begeten  in  ibts  lend.*' 

Ckronteig  of  IA«  Mings  of  Englamd. 

These  giants  were  extirpated  by  Brutns  and  his  followcn.  Bol 
the  caverns,  which  this  mighty  tribe  of  Anak  had  hewo  **  withoat 
wough,  ( i,  e.  flitigue, )  are  still  shown  in  Tarious  parts  of  tte 
Island,  particularly  in  Ciimwall  and  Devonshire,  the  scene  of  otf 
story.  See  Boilasi's  cornwalt,  p.  291.  The  large  cave  st 
Badinawr  is  called  (he  Giants'  Holt.    Ibid, 


Tir  tbal  weren  In  sinoe, 

Nougbt  so  tbat  no  lay, 
Lo,  hou  Ibai  Hue  alvinne; 

Tbai  no  bede  nongbl  of  swkrbe  play.- P.  359,  st.  21. 

It  may  appear  surprising  to  some  of  my  readers,  that  Maik 
should  adopt  a  firm  belief  of  tbe  innocence  of  his  wife  and  nepliew. 
merely  from  finding  them  asleep  with  the  naked  sword  laid  be- 
twist  them;  but.  in  the  middle  ages,  this  circumstance  was  aa 
acknowledged  and  formal  emblem  of  the  strictest  continence  b^ 
twixt  persona,  who,  from  whatever  cauae,  were  placed  in  drcun- 
stances  otherwise  suspicions.  In  Germany,  when  the  marviage 
of  the  great  was  80lcmnizi'>d  by  proxy,  it  was  deemed  necessary, 
to  prevent  any  cavil  or  chance  of  future  repudiation,  tbat  a  sort 
of  emblematical  consummadon  should  also  take  place.  The  re- 
presentative, therefore,  of  the  r6yal  bridegroom,  was  fairly  bedded 
with  tbe  lady,  whom  he  had  married  as  his  master's  proxy.  This 
ceremony  of  bett-sptMug,  as  it  was  termed,  took  place  when 
Louis,  county  palatine  of  Weldeni,  as  proxy  for  (be  Duke  of 
Austria,  was  wedded  to  the  fliir  Princess  of  Burgundy.  The  bride 
was  laid  In  a  stately  tied,  upon  which  the  count,  in  presence  of 
the  ladies  of  tbe  court;  reclined  himself,  placing  his  right  leg, 
lightly  booted,  under  the  cover.  A  naked  sword,  the  emblem  of 
lumtinence,  was  placed  betwixt  the  parties;  and  this  pirlicolar 
circumstance  announced  to  all  (he  world  the  typical  nature  of 
the  ceremony.  > 

The  same  custom  Is  sometimes  referred  to  In  romances.  In  tbat 
of  Amis  and  Amelion,  already  quoted,  (see  note  on  stanu  106. 
Fy tte  II.,)  we  are  informed,  that  while  Amis  occupied  Ibeplsce 
of  his  friend  at  his  court,  and  was  received  by  Amelion's  lady 
as  her  huslMnd, 

**  Wban  it  was  comcn  to  tbe  nigbt, 
Scblr  Amis  and  tbat  lenedi  brigbt. 

To  bed  tbal  can  go ; 
Wben  tbal  were  togUber  f 'layd. 


■  Tbls  extraordinarr  cnstooi  Is  ridiculed  In  tbe  following  passage  ot  an 
old  play :  **  Merit,  Test  and  then  Sprlnglore,  to  make  btm  madder,  told 
bim  tbat  hs  would  be  bis  proxy,  and  roarry  ber  for  him,  and  lie  wltb  ber 


the  Brsi  oigbl,  wltb  a  naked  cudgel  betwixt  tbem.  and  make  bin  a  ktng  af 
beggars.**-7ovM  Crew,  Act  V.  8c  II.    Hrst  acted  In  4841 . 


SIR  TRISTREH. 


sas 


Sebir  Amtf  bit  iw«rd  oof  bratd. 
And  layd  iMlatz  hem  too." 

Upon  Sir  Amelion**  retorn,  he  adopts,  bat  with  better  reason, 

the  coDchMion,  inferred  by  Kiog  Mark  from  a  similar  clrcam- 

stance : 

**  Tbo  looodl  as  llto  asked  him  tbo. 

Will  thai  IM  liadde  faro  au, 

Al  tlial  fourtea  olgbt. 
Laid  bis  award  b«liien  hem  lo. 
Thai  ache  no  durst  Dougbt  tor  welene  wo, 

ToQcbe  his  bodi  aright? 
Sir  Amellon  betbootfbt  blm  than 
Bis  brother  was  a  Iroe  man, 

That  bad  ao  done  apligbt." 

A  similar  circomstance  occurs  in  the  Arabian  Tale*^  where 
Aladdin  having,  by  virtue  of  the  magic  lamp,  introduced  himself 
Into  the  Ited  of  a  princess,  lays  his  naked  sabre  belwfxt  them,  to 
signify,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  abuse  that  opportimity.  In  ihe 
folio  Tristan  this  circumstance  is  omitted,  perhaps  because  the 
evidence  of  innocence  was  thought  too  slight  to  carry  conviclion 
cren  to  King  Mark.  That  monarch  finds  the  Qneen  alone  during 
Tristrem's  absence  and  carries  her  away  before  his  return. 


Nas  neoer  so  sort  man, 
Trlstrera  than  wu  be.~-P.  300.  at.  37. 

In  the  French  folio,  Tristrem,  in  his  absence  fh>m  his  mistress, 
eihausts  his  grief  in  long  lamentable  poems.  One  of  these,  called 
the  £4iy  of  Death,  contains  some  pretty  and  pathetic  passages. 
Mons.  de  Tressan  has  given  an  imitation  of  tlie  Lai  Mortel,  or 
Lay  of  Death,  in  the  Corps  ttExtraitt,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 


For  tbi  the  knl^htes  gan  say. 
That  wrong  Markes  bad  sen. -P.  300,  st.as. 

The  barons  of  Gomwail  were  very  indulgent  to  the  frailties  of 
the  fair  sei.  The  folio  informs  ns,  that  Morgain,  the  false  en- 
chantress, had  constructed  a  drinking-horn,  out  of  which  no  mar* 
vied  woman  could  drink  without  spilling,  unless  she  had  been 
uniformly  faithful  to  her  husband.  This  touchstone  of  matrimo- 
nial fidelity  she  despatched,  by  a  knight,  to  the  court  of  King 
Arthur,  hoping  lo  dishononr  the  lovely  Queen  Guenever.  But 
Sir  Lamoracke  de  Ciaits  met  the  messenger,  and  compelled  bim 
to  go  lo  Ihe  conrt  of  King  Mark,  whom  he  hated,  and  there  to 
ohiblt  the  enchanted  horn. ,  that  fair  Tsonde  biled  in  the  proof 
b  not  surprising ;  but  of  all  the  ladies  present  at  the  cotir  pieniere^ 
four  only  could  drink  without  spilling  the  wine.  Mark  hereupon 
moved,  in  bis  parliament,  that  a  large  bonfire  should  be  made  for 
Ihe  reception  of  the  ladies  of  his  conrt  j|i.  general,  and  Ysonde 
among  others.  But  his  liege-men  with^ood  him  manfully.  "  If 
be  would  or  could,**  they  said,  '*  he  might  bum  his  own  wife;  but 
as  for  theirs,  they  would  not  slay  them  for  such  a  trifle.**  The 
King  became  yet  more  astonished  and  Incensed  al  their  opposi- 
tion ;  but  the  barons  were  intractable,  and  voted  unanimously, 
fhat  tlie  horn  had  been  inade  by  false  witchery,  and  only  lo  cause 
debate  and  sirife  among  true  lovers;  and  many  knights  made  their 
TOW,  that  If  ever  they  caught  Morgain  the  contriver,  they  would 
Aofw  her  short  courtesy.  Mark  at  length  succumbed,  after  ihe 
following  gndous  speech  from  the  throne  :  **Palr  sirs,  if  ye  will 
not  bam  your  wives,  1  #111  also  acqdli  mine,  and  hold  the  trial 
of  theliom  as  false  witchcraft.**  This  horn  occurs  in  the  tale  of 
the  Boy  and  the  Mantle,  in  the  Reliquos  of  Ancient  Poetry, 
vol.  Ul.  

Spalne  Iw  iiatb  thorch  sayn, 
Oeaonles  be  aioagh  tbre,r-r.  800,  al.  80. 

Spain,  whose  most  fertile  provinces  were  so  fong  possessed  by 

the  Saracens,  was,  to  the  romancers,  a  sort  of  fairy-land.   Giants, 

enchanters,  and  roomtrous  paynims  of  every  sort,  were  lo  be  found 

among— 

~^  the  dark  tribes  of  late  rOTivlag  Spain.** 

Osford  trizt  foem  on  PolesNne. 


for  his  place  of  refuge,  as  it  was  peppled  1^  a  colony  from  Gom- 
wail and  Wales,  during  the  distractions  of  the  Roman  empire.  It 
Is  at  least  certain  that  the  language,  laws,  and  customs  of  the 
Britons,  or  Armoricans.  coincided  with  those  of  the  Combh  and 
Welsh,  with  whom  they  carried  on  a  constant  intercourse.  The 
duke,  with  whom  Sir  Tristrem  takes  refuge,  and  whose  daughter 
he  afterwards  married,  is  called  Florentin,  in  stanza  52.  In  the 
prose  romance  he  is  named  Hoel,  probably  to  identify  him  with  the 
Earl  Oeli  of  Bretagne,  mentioned  by  the  Psendo-Turpin,  as  being, 
even  in  hb  day,  the  subject  of  popular  poetry.  **  Oellus,  Comes 
urbis  que  vnlgo  dicitnr  Nantes de  hoc  canilur  in  can- 
tilena usque  In  hodiernum  diem,  quia  innumera  fecit  mirabilia.** 
—Cap.  xi.                          

or  Tsonde  be  made  a  aong. 
That  song  Tsonde  bidene.— P.  800,  St.  S3. 

The  poet  here  takes  an  advantage  of  the  two  Tsondes  bearing 
the  same  name,  which  is  entirely  lost  in  the  folio.  Ysonde  of 
Brittsny.  hearing  Tristrem  sing  a  lay  in  praise  of  the  Queen  of 
Cornwall,  is  induced  to  believe  bim  her  lover,  and  to  beg  her  fa- 
ther to  authorize  their  union.  Thus,  their  marriage  is  brought 
about  with  more  apology  for  Tristrem's  infidelity  than  could 
otherwise  have  been  furnbhed.  This  is  one  of  the  circnmstances 
omitted  in  the  prose  romance,  which  mark  the  antiquity  and 
originality  of  Thomas*s  poem.  In  the  former  work,  the  resem- 
blance of  names  occasions  unnecessary  embarrassment  lo  the 
reader,  without  in  any  way  contributing  to  advan<;e  the  plot. 


-The  deru  dede. 


Do  It  T  no  dare.— P.  801,  at.  37. 

*'  Tristan  se  concha  avecques  Tseult  Le  iuminaire  ardoit  si 
cler,  que  Tristan  pouvoit  bien  veoir  la  beauit^  de  Tseult.  Elle 
avoit  la  bouche  blanche  et  tendre,  yeux  vers  rians,  les  sonroiiz 
bruns  et  bien  assis,  la  face  clere  et  vermeille.  Tristan  la  baise  et 
accolle  i  el  quant  11  luy  souvientde  la  Reyne  Tseult  de  Gornouailie, 
si  a  toute  perdu  la  voullent6  ce  surplus  faire.  deste  Yseult  est 
devant  luy,  et  I'autre  est  en  Comouailles,  qui  luy  deffend,  si  cher 
comme  it  ayme  son  corps,  que  a  ceste  Yseult  ne  face  chose,  qui  a 
villennie  luy  loume.  Ainsi  demoure  Trbtan  avecques  Yseult  sa 
femme ;  et  elle,  qui  d'autre  soulas  que  d*accoiler  et  de  baiser  ne 
savolt,  s'endort  entre  les  bras  de  Tristan.'*^  rriatan,  f.  lix. 


In  to  Bretein  be  cbes, 
BIcome  the  Doukes  knight.— P.  300,  st.  32. 

There  is  propriety  and  probability  In  Tristrem  choosing  Brittany 


Thoo  stoogh  lib  bretber  thre, 

Trgan  and  Morgan  vnfre. 
And  Moraunt.  -  P.  801 ,  st.  80. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  for  what  purpose  the  minstrel  has  establbbed 
thb  relationship  among  all  the  persons  who  fell  under  the  sword 
of  Trbtrem.  Perhaps  it  b  only  meant,  that  they  were  brethren 
in  arms,  a  sacred  bond  of  union,  which  chivalry  borrowed 
from  the  Fostbraedalag  of  Scandinavia.  In  Pagan  times,  It  was 
formed  by  mingling  the  blood  of  the  foture  brothers,  of  which 
they  mutnaily  tasted.  In  the  Loka^Lenna,  or  Sirife  ofLoe,  that 
malevolent  demon,  being  excluded  fPom  Ihe  banquet  of  the  gods, 
thus  addresses  Odin  i— 

*'UantMtkatOdinnyttc. 

**  Father  ofstaoghter,  Odio,  say, 
Rememlwr'st  not  the  former  day. 
When  roddy  In  the  goblet  stood. 
For  motoal  drink,  our  blended  blood? 
BememlMr'st  not,  iboo  then  dtdat  swear 
The  IbsUve  benqnel  ne'er  to  share, 
Cnieas  thy  brother  Lok  were  there?  " 

This  custom  prevailed  in  Scythia.    See  the  Toxarie  of  Lnclan, 
and  Johiville,  Louvre  edition,  p.  104. 


De  btowe  prib  as  be  can, 
Thre  mot  olber  mare.-P.  304,  st.  41. 

The  prise  was  the  note  blown  at  the  death  of  the  stag..  Among 
the  many  causes  of  contention  between iLnifjhts-errant  and  tlutse 
persons  who  exceeded  six  feet  in  height,  the  rigour  of  ibe  latter. 
In  preservation  of  their  game,  was  a  frequent  subject  ofdisi^ute. 
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In  the  romiiee  of  i<r  Eglaft^aur  of  Ariapi,  we  find  a  giaitt  n 
Jealous  of  Ihte  important  privllefie,  an  Ibe  BeHagog  of  sir  Tristrem, 
nr  u  a  modern  justice  of  peace.  Sir  Bglameor  had  eotend  a 
foreit  belonging  to  Ibii  gigantic  ton  of  Nimrod  t— 

"  ne  blewe  hb  borne  In  (hatlyd«, 
Ilartit  rase  on  etlr  Ilk  tide ; 

A  Dobtll  dere  he  cbatle. 
Dls  houndls  two  the  dare  can  ta. 
That  herde  lb«  gyand  qohare  he  lay. 

That  raaft  bim  of  bla  r«at. 

*'  Melbrnk  wonder  (hat  I  belre, 
Thar  b  a  tblefTe  walde  stele  my  dere ; 

nim  war  welll  better  let. 
Be  iiim  that  ware  tbo  rrowne  of  (tiorne, 
Bym  bad  better  been  onb<Nrne. 
Ua  bogbt  nerer  darralr  mea." 

Sir  Eflamour.    ?rimUd  6y  Cbitiiar  •nd 
Mtllab,  Sdtuturtk,  ISOg. 

It  will  readily  be  anticipated,  (hat  (he  giant  is  slain  by  Sir  Bgla- 
mour> 

Another  instance  of  (he  rlsli  at  which  (he  lords  of  a  manor  inter- 
fered wilh  the  dcer-steallog  chirairy  of  ibe  lime,  occurs  hi  the 
Romance  of  Gy  of  JVarwiek,  Gy,  hunting  in  a  forest  belonging 
to  (lie  Sari  Florentin,  liad  slafai  a  boar,  and  blown  the  priis  x— 

*'  Tho  67  bad  opened  that  awloe  snelle. 
He  pan  to  blowe  aa  T  fon  telle ; 

*  Bl  God/  quath  Erl  Florenlto. 

*  Wbo  may  that  be,  for  Seyot  Martlii, 
That  icb  here  tn  mi  forest  blowe  7 

Hert,  olber  bore,  he  bath  downe  throwe.'' 
Be  cleped  to  bfm  a  kntgbt  ying, 
Bis  sone  be  was,  a  fetr  yongUng ; 
'  Sone,*  be  seyd.  Mo  bors  thoo  go. 
And  who  ao  II  be  bring  bim  nt  lo.**' 

The  yooDg  knight  finds  Gy,  and  demands  his  horse,  as  a  forfeit 
for  hunting  in  his  lord's  forest.  Gy  offers  to  attend  him  to  the 
lurd  of  the  domain,  but  refuses  to  surrender  the  steed,  saying,  i( 
was  no  linight's  fashion  to  go  on  foot.  This  did  not  salisfy  the 
young  earl  :— 

**  Gy  by  the  reyn  he  hath  y-Dome« 
With  strengthe  be  wende  to  the  bora  omne; 
Tbri  bo  war  wroth.  It  was  00  l^rly. 
With  that  staff  be  smote  Sir  Gy. 
*■  Wicked  man,  thou  bast  xne  smite, 
Tboo  shall  li  abiggeGod  It  wile.* 
with  his  born  be  him  smot, 
Bla  breyn  be  acbaddo  fot-bol." 

After  this  adventure,  Gy,  bewildered  in  the  forest.  Is  hospitably 
received  in  the  castle  of  Earl  Florentln.  Doring  the  repast,  Ibe 
dead  body  of  the  earl's  son  is  brought  home.  In  the  first  transport 
of  rage,  Florentln  assauKs  Sir  Gy  with  an  andiron.  His  attend- 
ants crowd  to  assist  his  revenge.  But  when  Gy  claims  the  right 
of  hospitality,  the  spirit  of  chivalrous  honour  tempers  (he  Bart's 
paternal  feelings  t  he  oomroands  his  foliowers  to  hold :  snCfers 
Gy  to  arm  himself,  and  pan  out  of  the  castle,  then  follows  and 
defies  him  to  mortal  oerobaL  The  Earl  Florentln  had  not  borne 
arms  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  overthrown  at  the  first  shock. 
But  the  victor  pitied  him,  both  for  bis  age,  and  the  irreparable 
ii^ury  he  bad  done  bim ;  he  leaped  off  his  good  steed,  and  left  it 
with  the  earl,  in  acknowledgement  of  his  having  given  him  "meat 
at  need;"  with  the  assurance,  however,  that  he  would  never 
again  burden  bis  hospitality.  In  (hose  days,  when  ^  might  was 
right,'*  to  **  beat  the  men,  kill  the  deer,  break  open  the  lodge,"  or 
even  to  **  kiss  the  keeper*s  daughter,"  was  only  matter  of  dislionour 
and  punishment,  if  th^  adventurer  wanted  resolution  or  strength 
to  make  good  hia  aggression. 


Vnkiode  wereoas  to  kls, 

Askenne.— P.  8ei,tl.«l. 

Thai  is,  "it  were  nnnalitral  that  tbou  (who  hasl slain  my  bro- 
thers) and  I  should  sainte  like  kinsfolk.'*  There  occurs  often, 
h>  (he  old  romances,  a  rude  gibing  betwixt  combatanis,  sHnHar  to 
some  passages  hi  the  Iliad.  Thus.  In  the  duel  betwixt  Otnwel 
and  Clarel  the  Saracen, 


^'  otnwel  for  wrath  Ibo  onoa, 
Arelgbte  bim  00  the  chdio-t»oa, 
Al  fel  of  that  was  there. 
And  made  bla  teth  al  bare; 
Tbo  Oluwel  acw  his  cbeke-boa, 
Be  gaf  Claret  a  skom  anon  ; 
And  aeide, "  Clarel,  ae  mole  thoa  the, 
Wbl  schewestoa  thi  teth  10  me? 
1  nam  no  lotb'drawero, 
Thou  no  aeist  ml  no  cbelne  here.*  ** 

A  similar  brutal  Joke  is  uttered  by  DooliD,  wbeo  be  baa  taU 
bare  the  scalp  of  hb  antaguntst  with  a  liack-etroke.  '*  Hec€baB> 
baut,  vous  estes  couronn^  comme  un  preaire  noweau.'*— Is 
Pleur  des  Battailts, 


Bellagog  In  thai  ocde, 
Fond  bim  riche  wald, 

Toflae.~r.aa2,at«4T. 

This  Is  a  passage  of  dlfflcuit  interpretation.  I  am  indioedto 
explain  It  thus  t  Beiiagog  Ui  that  necessKy  uwld  fond  him  riek, 
I.  e.  would  pritve  his  wealth— to  fine,  finally,  an  expletive.  Be- 
iiagog, and  ihe  castle  which  lie  huilt,  are  not  mentioned  hi  (he 
prose  romance,  nor  even  in  the  Fi^nch  fragments ;  though,  ia 
liie  last,  there  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  statues  wilb.whlcb  Ibe 
hall  was  enriched.— See  p.  574.  There  is,  in  the  prose  book,  a 
tale  of  Ulher  Pendragon,  who  carried  on  an  intrigue  wilh  Ibe 
wife  of  iEgrian,  one  of  his  vasaals.  But  .Cgrlan  was  no  Hark; 
he  encountered  the  King,  discomfited  him,  and  only  granted  hba 
mercy  on  condition  he  should  build  him  an  impregnable  r^^t 
to  he  called  La  vergongne  Uier pendragon,  fbeil.  cxtU. 


Slansa  48,  p.  MS. 

It  would  appear  from  this  stanxa,  that,  hi  (he  castle  birilt  by 
Beiiagog,  (here  was  a  private  cntrancei  by  which  £ir  Triatmn 
might  enter  at  pleasure.  Such  contrivances  were  frequent  in  an- 
cient castles;  and  from  the  following  passage  In  Frolaaart.  it  seem 
(bat  they  were  often  referred  (o  in  the  days  of  romaocc.  wbca 
the  forces  of  Charles  of  France  were  actively  engaged  in  eipel- 
iing  (he  adventurers,  as  ihey  were  called,— a  aort  of  mercenary 
troops  pariaking  much  of  Uie  character  of  banditti,  who,  during 
tlie  wars  betwixt  England  and  France,  had  poaseased  ibemaatfei 
of  many  fortresses  In  Aqultane,— Sir  Walter  of  Paschac  was  the 
principal  leader  of  the  French,  and^ closely  blockaded  the  Castle 
ofPulpuron,  whereof  Angerot,  a  cliiefof  the  advenliiniiis  com- 
panioiis,  called  the  Little  Mescbine,  Was  caaiellan.  Sir  WaMv 
had  sworn  by  bis  father's  soul,  that  he  would  take  none  of  Ihe  be- 
sieged to  ransom,  but  would  put  ihero  all  to  the  sword,  lot 
Angerot  had  a  cave  within  the  easily,  the  other  entraiMe  of  which 
was  in  a  wood  about  half  a  league  distant.  Through  tlils  pass^ 
be  made  his  escape,  wilh  his  foliowei^,  loaded  wUb  Ibe  booty 
which  they  had  pillaged  from  Ibe  neighbouring  cmmiry.  The 
third  day  after  their  departure,  tlie  French  commenced  a  fhrioas 
discharge  of  arrows  upon  the  castle,  which,  to  their  great  swiprisr, 
was  not  answered  from  within.  "Then  there  were  ordayacd 
ladders  to  set  up  agaynsl  the  whiles,  and  they  that  nuxmled  en 
them  pasaed  over  the  walls  and  entered  into  the  eaurfl.  ani 
foonde  ho  creature  therein.  And  than  they  went  to  tbc  gale,  and 
(here  Ihcy  found  a  great  Uhndeil  of  kftyes,  and  among  other  (hey 
found  the  kays  of  the  gate,  and  opynct  it,  and  than  all  Ibe  barrycit 
one  after  anolher;  whereof  the  lordos  had  great  marveyl,  and 
specially  Sir  Gualtyer  of  Paschac ;  he  weind  they  had  been  de- 
parted out  of  the  castell  by  enchanntment,  and  then  demanded  of 
them  that  were  alx>ut  hym  how  it  might  be.  The  seneschal  of 
Tholous  sayd  to  hym,— 'Sir,  surely  they  eannot  be  (huagone, 
without  they  liave  some  secret  way  under  (he  erthe,  which  1 
ihfaik  there  be.'  Than  all  the  castle  was  sought,  inevery  comer 
where  any  such  way  should  lie.  Than  Ih^y  foonde  in  a  ct^llar 
the  moiilh  of  the  alley  open,  and  there  all  the  lordos  did  behold 
it,  and  Sir  Gnallyer  had  great  marveyle  thereof,  and  demaiinded 
of  the  seneschal  of  Tholous.  if  he  knew  before  of  any  such  csve. 
*Sir,*  quoth  he,  *I  have  herd  er  this  (hereof;  but  I  thought  no- 
thing that  they  would  thus  have  departed  by  tliat  way.'— 'By  my 
faythe,'  quoth  Sbr  Gualtyer,  *  (hey  be  gone  (ha(  same  way.  Have 
(he  castells  of  this  coiinlrye  such  ordynaunce?* — *Sir,'  quad  Sir 
Hugh,  *  there  be  divers  sncta  eastella,  as  crf^ld  lyne  perteyMd  to 


SIB  TRISTBEH. 
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ae jnanlt  of  Mootaboo,  Umt  hith  Moh  ooaveramce  t  for,  when 
he  and  bis  brethren  kept  war  asaynst  Kynge  CharlemaTne  of 
France,  Ihey  were  made  alt  after  Ibis  manner  by  the  council  and 
advice  of  Mangis  Iheir  cousin ;  for  when  the  king  besieged  them 
by  poyasance,  and  that  they  saw  they  could  not  resyst  him,  then 
wolde  they  departe,  without  any4«ve  taking,  by  meanea  of  those 
IMBsages  under  the  erthe.*—' Sorely/  said  8lr  Brews,  *I  laud 
grelly  the  ordynaunce.  1  cannot  saye  If  et er  I  shall  have  any 
warre  agaynst  me  or  not,  other  by  kynge,  duke,  or  by  any  other 
oelghbour,  but,  as  aoon  as  I  am  returned  into  my  country,  I  shall 
cause  such  a  mine  to  be  made  in  my  castle  of  Passac'  So  these 
lords  and  their  company  came  to  the  garrison  of  Conrale,  in 
Robestan,  and  layde  syege  therto,  and  then  Sir  Gnaityer  de- 
mannded  of  the  seneschal  of  Tholuus,  if  Convale  antlently  per- 
teyned  to  Raynalie  of  Uountaibon,  and  be  said,  'Yes.*— ^  Then 
Is  there  a  cave  under  the  grounde/  said  Sir  Guallyer.— *Sir,  tliat 
Is  true/  said  Sir  Brews,  *  for  by  reason  tberteof  Espaygnolet  wan  It 
the  aeeond  tyme,  and  the  owner  within  it/  Then  Sir  Gualtyer 
aent  for  the  knyght  that  was  owner  thereof,  and  sayd  to  bym, 
'Sir,  it  were  good  ye  enfbmied  us  of  the  myne  that  Is  out  of  this 
caslell.*  Tiien  Sir  Raymond  of  Convayle  sayde,  *Sir,  sorely 
there  is  a  way  under  the  grounde,  for  thereby  I  was  taken,  and 
loat  this  my  caste! :  it  was  before  of  long  lime  decayed  and  des^ 
Iroyed,  but  these  robbers  new  repayred  it,  and  by  that  way  they 
came  on  me;  and,  sir,  the  issue  thereof  is  in  a  wood  not  farre 
hence.'—'  Wel/  sayde  Sir  Gauityer,  *  ail  is  wel/  And  so  iiu  dayea 
after  he  wente  to  the  same  wood,  and  had  with  him  cc  men  well 
armed ;  and  when  he  saw  the  hole  where  the  issue  was,  he  caused 
the  erthe  and  bushes  to  be  avoyded,  and  then  lie  lyghted  up 
many  tagotles,  and  sayd  to  them  that  were  ordeyned  to  go  into 
the  ca?e,  'Sirs,  follow  this  cave,  and  it  shall  bring  yoo  into  the 
hall  of  CouTaie,  and  there  ye  shall  find  a  dore;  breke  it  op,  ye 
are  strong  enough  so  to  do,  and  to  fighte  with  then  within.*  So 
Ihey  entered  and  came  to  the  grece  (steps),  nere  to  the  hall  dore 
in  the  castell,  then  with  gret  axes  they  siralLe  at  (he  dore ;  and  by 
the  lime  it  was  nere  night,  ihey  within  the  castell  made  good 
wachf ,  and  pcrceyved  how  by  the  myne  they  wolde  hare  entered 
Into  the  castell,  and  Espaygnollet  was  going  to  bis  rest.  Then 
came  he  Ihyder,  and  there  they  cast  stones,  benches,  and  timber, 
before  the  cave  door,  to  the  intenle  that  none  should  enter  there, 
thoogh  the  dore  were  broken  up.  This  was  done,  for  other  shift 
bad  they  none  of  defence;  but  for  all  that,  they  within  the  myne 
anone  brake  the  dore  all  to  peces,  and  yet  were  never  the  nere, 
for  then  titey  had  more  to  do  than  t)^y  had  before ;  and  when 
Ihey  saw  It  wasimpoaBible  for  them  to' enter  there,  they  returned 
again  to  the  host."  in  conclusion,  however,  all  egit»s  by  the 
■Bbtefranean  passage  being  prevented,  the  castle  was  taken,  and 
the  defenders  put  to  the  sword.— FaoissAtT,  vol.  U  fo.  xlvUi. 


Iliere  oceurs  a  drcomstaoce  somewhat  alisHar.  That  knight  mm 
long  confined  by  the  envious  Iforgaine  la  Faye,  ai«ter  to  K\mh^ 
Arthur,  but  resembling  him  In  none  of  his  good  quaillies,  and 
widely  differing  from  him  in  hia  onaiispicloiisconfidenee  in  Queen 
Gucnever.i  The  good  knight,  finding  his  lime  hang  heavy,  chOee 
to  charm  It  away,  by  painting  on  the  wails  of  his  prison  the  whole 
history  of  his  amours  with  the  wife  of  (he  great  Arthur,  who,  In 
these  tender  concerns,  shared  the  fate  of  the  cowardly  and  petty- 
King  of  Cornwall.  Sir  Lancelot,  dlslrasUng,  probably,  bis  own 
powers  of  producing  the  desired  resemblance,  was  at  the  farther 
pains  to  guide  the  spectator  to  the  meaning  of  the  painting,  by 
certain  motUw  and  distiches,  pointing  out  the  nature  of  the  ad- 
ventures, and  the  quality  of  tlie  dramaliM  perwomm.  He  conM 
not  possibly  have  made  worse  use  of  his  leisure;  for  some  time 
afterwards.  King  Arthur,  while  visiting  his  sister,  was  lodged,  by 
the  hisidioos  Morgain,  in  this  painted  chamber.  Though  pro- 
bably no  great  amateur  of  painting,  these  decorations  were  enoagh 
to  interest  him  for  the  whole  night  The  result  was  a  conflrma- 
tion  of  the  suspicions  often  Infused  into  his  mind  by  Sir  Ga- 
wain  and  his  brethren.  A  breach  with  Sir  Lancelot  became 
unavoidable,  which  finally  occasioned  the  destructioo  of  the 
whole  chivalry  of  the  Round  Table. 


So  lilHlche  wrren  (bsl  alls. 

Images  semed  11  noaglil.~P.  SCI,  st.  50. 

II  la  difficnlt  exactly  to  determine  whether  painting  or  alatnary 
la  the  sofe|)ect  of  this  curious  description.  1  -incline  to  the  former 
OfilnioB ;  fur,  in  slania  OS,  Ganhardin  rushes  to  sidote  Ysoufle  aud 
Breogwain,  ami,  in  his  predpitailon,  breaks  his  head  against  the 
wail.  This  mistake  might  more  easily  occur  where  colours  aided 
the  deception,  than  if  the  fignres  had  been  cut  in  stone,  as  the 
word  **  images  "  scf  ms  to  Imply.  The  hall  of  a  Gothic  castle  was 
osoally  painted  on  the  sides  and  roof;  at  least  upon  the  latter,  the 
former  being  often  hung  wi  h  tapestry.  Some  vestiges  of  this 
decoration  may  be  Iraced  In  the  banqueting  room  of  the  ancient 
caatle  of  Borthwidi,  about  twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh,  The 
palDttog  Isezecnled  on  a  vaulted  roof  of  hewn  stone,  with  suttable 
kMcripifona :  soch  as  **  the  Palais  of  Honor.**  In  this  hall  Both- 
well  was  feasting  with  the  unfortunate  ilary,  when  the  firtt  In- 
eurrection  took  place  against  her  authority.  They  were  n^rly 
iorprlsed,  the  Qneen  escaping  with  difficnlty,  in  the  disgoise,  U 
la  said,  of  a  page. 

I  find  no'mention  of  the  images  in  the  folio,  but  Ihey  are  ai- 
luded  lo  In  the  Metrical  Fragment,  p.  574.    In  Lancelot  du  Lac, 


Mine  bert  tiye  liatli  y-sieks, 
Brcogwala  bright  sod  ftee^^f.  SS4,  si.  M. 

The  love  of  Ganhardin  for  the  tmaty  eonlldantn  of  Taoodela 
ineatloned  In  the  Fragmenla.  p.  87S,  bat  not  in  the  ffoNo.  Ae- 
eording  to  later  authority,  the  hand  of  BreDgwai»  is  bestowed 
npon  Gonverpali,  the  sqnlre  of  Tristrem,  and  iMs  faithfnl  oonple 
aiicceed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Llnnease.  (Sanhardin,  called  Katoedhi 
ki  the  folio^  and  Pheredan  by  Ticasan,  Is  supposed  to  eiprvss  the 
same  ardent  longing  to  see  Taonde,  which  is  mtnllened  In  the 
text;  bnt,  his  desire  being  satisfied,  he  falls  desperately  in  love 
widi  her,  and  oontlnnes  lo  write,  in  her  praise,  one  long  lay  after 
another,  till  he  eshauats  both  his  strength  and  peeticai  powers, 
and  faiiiy  dies  while  oondnding  a  madrigal.  This  is  not  the 
wont  effect  of  hispasalon ;  for  Ysonde.  naturally  genlff ,  hsd  been 
Induced,  by  the  lamentable  condition  of  this  despairing  bard,  to 
write  him  a  letter  of  consolation.  It  unfortunately  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Tristrem,  who  became  thereupon,  first,  poetically  mad, 
like  the  enamoureid  Breton,  and  aflrrwards,  ontrageouily  frantic 
in  good  earnest.'  Our  hero  roves  throngh  the  forest  in  this  me- 
lancholy condition  :  bnt  still,  Instinctively,  exerts  his  prodigious 
strength  in  the  conquest  of  monsten  and  giants,  oppressors  lo  the 
herdsmen,  with  whom  he  associated.  an<l  by  whum  he  was  fed. 
Like  Orlando,  in  his  encounter  with  Rodomont  upon  the. perilous 
bridge.  Sir  Tristrem  quells  the  arrogance  of  such  errant  knigbta 
as  saw  in  hJm  only  a  wandering  lunatic  At  Icngib  Hark,  when 
bunling  in  the  forest,  finds  Tristrem  asleep  among  the  aliepheedSk 
Psying  little  attention  to  so  miserable  <an  object,  he  winds  hIa 
horn  to  recall  liis  followers.  The  madman  starta  up  at  the  well- 
known  sound  of  the  chase,  and  utters  all  his  hnnting<rles» 
cheering  bis  favourite  Hodain,^  and  catling  him  by  name.  Keveiv 
tlieless.  Mark  does  not  recognise  the  nephew,  whom  he  had  ap 
much  cause  both  to  love  and  lo  bale,  but  only  rejoices  in  finding 
a  fool,  who  could  be  so  very  amoMug.  He  carries  him  to  Ttn- 
tagel,  where  he  is  acknowledged,  first  by  his  dog  Uodain,  and 
then  by  the  lovely  Ysonde.  The  skill  of  the  Jatter  coropleiea  a 
cure,  already  begun  by  the  influence  of  her  presence,  and  Sir 
Tristrem,  pardoned  by  liis  nncle,.  incurs,  by  fresb  offences,  n 
banishment.    Tristan^  f.  cxviil. 


sir  Canados  was  tban. 
Constable  the  Qimd  ftil  oelghe.~P.  9M,st.<e6. 

This  enterprhing  constable,  who  hoped  to  succeed  the  peerleaa 
Tristrem  In  the  love  of  the  Queen  of  Cornwall,  is  the  Cariados  oC 
Mr.  Donee's  Fragment  See  p.  S73.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
folio ;  for  the  treacherous  Canados  must  be  carefully  distinguished- 


*  Qosoi  Oueaever  sorprlj«d  Morgain  tti  fbe  cmbrscea  «f  a  fhToartie 
kolgbt,  and  rery  Improdentiy  pabllabcd  bar  dliBrace.  Of  euarae,  8lr  A«n- 
cclol  and  she  espcilcoced  all  tbe  moriioeatlon  and  danger  ivblcb  caaM  be 


produced  by  Ibe  rage  of  au  artronled  woman,  and  an  Inceowd  encbaoire»a>^ 
*  It  Is  probable  tbtt  the  madness  of  Orlando  was  copied  by  Arloslo, 
etlber  ttcm  tlie  romance  of  Tr/ttrcm,  or  from  that  of  lAnettoL 


sod 
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flVom  Karadoi  Brief-bras,  (partle  prem.  f.  cxHIi.  part,  sec  f. 
IKI.)  a  knight  of  the  Roond  Table*  diatlngiibhed  for  bit  Taloar. 
bnt  yet  more  as  the  husband  of  a  chaste  and  constant  ladyt  a 
happiness  which  King  Arthur  himself  might  well  hare  envied  him. 
She  was  the  only  dame  in  Queen  Giienever's  tnin,  who  conld 
wear  the  mantle,  designed,  iike  the  bom  of  Morgain,  to  proTe 
matrimonial  fidelity.  ■ 

T-bated  al  ao  tbon  l»e. 
Of  ell  ftiat  drlok  wlne.-P.  364,  St.  TO. 

This  was  a  proTerbial  phrase.     In  an  old  French  metrical 
rumanoe,  we  find.— 

**  La  mellleor  gent,  toI  oncqaes  beurent  Tin.** 

The  phrase  also  occurs  in  sir  Cy,  and  other  talei  of  chiTalry,  as 
well  as  when  Robert  de  Bmone  tells  us, 

**  Soodan  as  corteya  nerer  drank  no  weyn.** 

This  was  bi]^  a  limited  compUrocnt,  as  few  Saracen  Soldans  were 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  wine. 


Ofi-ar  rode  Trialrem  that  night. 
And  Gaobardliie  blside.-  P.  365,  at.  78. 

This  hasty  retreat  of  Tristrem  and  his  friend  greatly  blemished 
the  reputation  of  both,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  Brengwain. 
That  trusty  confidant  of  Qoeen  Tsonde  could  conniTC  at  the  arts 
of  lo?e,  but  not  at  the  evasions  of  cowardice.  Accordingly,  scorn* 
tag  aUke  Triatrem  and  her  own  newly  espoused  bnsband,  she 
qnarrelf  eten  wirti  her  mistress,  for  still  retaining  a  bvonrabie 
opinion  of  them.  At  Ibis  part  of  the  tale  coonmences  that  Frag- 
ment In  Mr.  Douce*s  US.  analysed  Jn  p.  873,  et  seqnen.  The 
events  which  it  contains,  and  details  at  great  length,  are  briefly 
mentioned  in  the  ieit,  yet  so  as  sufficiently  to  show  that  the  story 
te  precisely  the  same,  allhongh  the  circumstances,  so  concisely 
related  by  Thomas  of  Ercelduune,  or  by  the  reciter  of  his  poem, 
«re  dilated  and  enlarged  by  the  Norman  minstrel ;  just  as,  in  the 
preceding  Fragment,  events  are  only  hinted  at,  which  are  nar- 
rated at  length  in  the  present  text. 


Copp«  and  clspsr  ho  bars. 

As  lie  a  meaei  ware.— r.  363,  tt.  80. 

The  adventures  of  Sir  Tristrem,  while  in  this  unpleasant  dis- 
guise, are  told  at  len.s^ih,  p.  37S.  Want  of  cleanlhiess.  of  linen, 
of  vegetables  of  fresh  meat  in  winter,  but,  above  all.  sloth  and 
hardship,  conenrred  to  render  the  leprosy  as  common  in  Europe, 
during  the  middle  ages,  as  it  it  in  some  eastern  countries  at  this 
day.  Nor  were  \u  ravages  confined  to  the  poor  and  destitute, 
ftobert  de  Bruce  died  of  this  disorder,  as  did  Constance,  Duchess 
ofBretagne,  and  Henry  IV.  of  England.  Various  hospitals  were 
founded  by  the  pious  for  reception  of  those  miserable  objects, 
vrbose  disease  being  Infecllons,  required  their  exclusion  from  so- 
ciety. For  the  same  reason,  while  they  begged  through  the 
streets,  they  usually  carried  the  cup  and  clapper  mentioned  in 
the  text  Th^former  served  to  receive  alms,  and  the  noise  of  the 
latter  warned  the  passenger  to  keep  aloof,  even  while  bestowing 
his  charity.  In  Hbhrtsoii's  Testament  of  Creteide,  that  fair, 
bnt  fickle,  paramour  of  Troilus,  is  afflicted  with  leprosy,  as  a  pu- 
nishment for  her  inconstancy.  Saturn  denounces  to  her  the 
sentence  :— 

**  Thai  abelt  tbon  go  begging  fro  bona  to  bona. 
With  cnppe  and  dapper,  like  a  isiaroua." 

Her  father  conveys  her  to  the  receptacle  for  such  miserable  ob- 
jects :— 

**  Whan  in  a  mantel,  and  a  berir  hat. 

With  coppe  and  clappir,  wonder  privily. 


Ba  optnad  a  aaorat  gala,  and  mit  fl 
Cooveyed  her,  tiMt  oo  man  abonld  capl* ; 
There  to  a  Tillage,  batf  a  mile  tbereblo. 
Delivered  ber  In  at  the  spltleU  hous. 
And  daUy  aeot  ber  part  of  bia  aloious.** 

A  Ieper*wonian  cuts  short  Creselde's  long  UmcDlalkm  at  Ihiidb' 
mal  change,  andexborUher  to  practise  the  trade,  which  w 
now  to  support  ber  :^ 

**  Go  Icme  to  dappe  thy  dappir  to  and  ITo, 
And  learn  afiir  the  laws  of  leper'a  lede." 

Again,  while  she  is  begging  with  her  miserable  aaaociates,  TrailHi 
the  lover  whom  she  had  betrayed,  returns  victorious  from  a  ikv> 
mish  against  the  Greeks.    The  lepers,— 

**  Seeing  that  companle  eome,  wHb  o  aleven, 
Tbd  gave  a  crle,  and  shoke  cappia,  God  qieda 
Wortble  lorda  I  for  Goddla  love  In  heaven. 
To  ua  leplra  part  of  your  almon  dedei  *' 

The  beautiful  passage,  which  follows,  fa  too  long  for  isMrtioa. 
Creseide  looked  on  Troilus.  He  met  her  glance,  and  could  b9I 
recognise  the  beauty  lie  had  adored,  in  the  leprons  wretch  bctot 
him ;  but  her  look  Instinctively  revived  in  his  bosom  **  the  apnt 
of  love,'*  which  had  long  lain  dormant.  His  arm  grew  weary  sT 
bearing  his  shield,  his  heart  glowed,  and  bia  colour  changed;  te 
knew  not  himself  the  cause  of  his  disorder ;  but,  throwing  to 
purse  into  the  skirt  of  Creseide.  rode  heavily  onwards  to  the  dty. 
She  recognised  her  lover,  and  died  in  despair. 

1  am  informed,  that  there  are  in  Italy  a  sort  of  beggars,  re- 
markable for  their  impudence  and  pertinacity,  who  atiil  make  m 
of  the  cup  and  clapper.        

Brengwaitt  went  oway. 
To  Marfce  the  king  lebe  yede.— r.  385,  at.  8t. 

For  the  oommonications  of  Brengwain  to  Kiog  Mark,  by  wUd 
she  procured  the  banishment  of  Canados ;  for  the  manner  k 
which  Ysonde  coaxed  her  attendant  back  into  her  usual  aoeoia- 
modaling  temper,  and  for  Tristrem's  exculpation  from  the  chaife 
of  alleged  cowardice,  see  the  Analysis  of  the  Metrical  Fracfc 
fragment,  pp.  375—874. 


A  tnrnament  thai  lete  crle.— -P.  SM,  at.  88. 

This  tournament  was  undertaken  by  Triatrem  and  GanbanSii 
for  the  vindication  of  their  character.  They  had  an  opporhnHy 
of  avenging  themselves  of  their  enemies,  and  Meriadok  and  Ck- 
nados  fell  under  the  lance  of  Tristrem.  Tliis  corresponds  witk 
the  Fragment,  p.  S74.  In  the  folio,  Andret  (the  Meriadok  d 
Thomas)  has  not  the  honour  of  dying  In  the  profession  of  chivalry, 
or  by  the  arm  of  Tristrem.  He  attends  the  Qoeen  when  fhs 
enters  a  Breton  vessel,  from  the  motive,  as  she  pretends,  of  ca- 
riosity, but.  in  reality,  to  go  to  tlio  assistance  of  Tristrem,  tbea 
mortally  wounded.  ( pp.  497— S38.)  Genes,  a  faithftil  IHead  of 
Tristrem,  commanded  the  vessel,  and  seeing  Andret,  thelnvidieai 
liersecuior  of  bis  master,  in  the  act  of  passing  the  slippery  ptaoi^ 
he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  offered  by  ao  fair  an  opportunity, 
and  pushes  him  into  the  sea,  where  he  perishes.  There  are  budT 
tournaments  mentioned  in  the  folio,  hut  no  one  oorcetpondiog  is 
that  in  the  text 

A  knight  that  werd  no  achon.-P.  StM,  at.  pl. 

The  knights  often  made  whimsical  vows,  to  forliear  a  certato 
part  or  their  dress,  armour,  or  babita  of  life,  until  tiiey  had  exe- 
cuted a  particular  adventure;  witness  the  oath  of  Maadrieaid, 
neyer  to  wear  sword  until  he  had  acquired  tliat  of  Hcclor;  and 
the  vbw  of  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  never  to  eat  bread  from  a  ta- 
blecloth, or  sleep  with  his  wife,  until  he  had  aven^  the  deilk 
of  hts  cousin  Baldwin— a  vow  so  truly  chlvalroua^  that  it  wai 
adopted  by  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  himself,  after  Ids  ca«|ue  ha4 


'  See  the  tale  of  the  ''  ManlU  Made  Amiu,''  In  W^r'a  FakUaux^  with 
Ettia'a  ifotet,  and  the  ballad  of  the  '*  Boy  and  Mantt*,'*  to  htUquet  of 
inerenl'Poelrv,  vol.  111.  In  the  laat,  Karadoa  la  called  Craddoc,  a  name 
wlitrh  he  also  bears  in  tlie  metrical  romance  of  Arlhour  and  Merlin  ;— 

"The  (biriiart  waa  Craddoc, 


An  bardie  knight  In  Ich  floe." 

The  Welah  poema  abound  In  eocomlnma  on  hla  valour.  De  waa  called 
Freiek'Frat,  or  Sirong-Arm :  which  tlie  Norman  mtoatrels  cocrapled,  lata 
Bri§/'Bra»,  and  Briee^Brat. 


SIR  TRISTREM. 


been  demolMied  by  the  twoid  of  the  Biscayner.— XHm  Quixote, 
Book  U.  c.  S. 

The  combat  which  follows,  between  the  t#o  Tristieins  and  (he 
ravisher  of  the  younger  knight's  bride,  as8bt«d  by  hit  seven  bre- 
thren. Is  detailed  In  the  FragmenU,  (p.  S74,)  where  the  iqjurlons 
baron  Is  called  Estait  I'Orgnellleox,  of  CasUe-fer.  Bat  the  death 
of  Trlstrem  is  diCTerently  narrated  In  the  prose  romance.  Ac- 
cording lo  that  authority*  he  was  previously  engaged  io  iwo  des- 
perate adventures.  Umoy,  Count  of  Nantes,  a  vassal  of  the  I>oke 
of  Bretagne,  rebelled  against  bb  liege  lord.  This  news  wu  com- 
municated to  Trtslrem,  whose  faiher-in-law  was  now  dead,  and 
who,  In  right  of  his  wife*  and  yet  more  from  his  great  prowess, 
seems  to  have  become  protector  of  Runalem,  the  young  duke. 
The  count's  messenger  came  before  him  while  he  was  playing  at 
chess  with  his  wife  :  "Tristrem."  said  he,  "Urnoy,  Count  of 
Nantes,  renoimces  ihy  homage,  and  thy  protection,  and  will  hold 
of  thee.  In  future,  neither  land  nor  living."— '*  Since  the  count 
has  defied  me  by  thee."  answered  Trlstrem,  "by  thee  I  defy  him ; 
and  in  eight  days  will  be  before  Nantes  with  two  thousand  knights, 
to  punish  him  as  a  traitor.*'  Tristrem  kept  his  word,  defeated, 
wounded,  and  made  prisoner  the  count,  l>erore  his  city.  The 
town  was  also  taken;  but  a  tower,  garrisoned  by  Drnoy*s  men-at- 
arms,  and  commanded  by  Corbel  with  the  short  ehin,  master  of 
his  sergeants,  held  out  against  a  storm.  Tristrem  was  foremost 
in  scaling  Uie  walls,  but  Corbel  threw  down  on  him  a  huge  stone,, 
which  wounded  his  face  desperately,  and  precipitated  him  from 
the  ladder.  His  followers,  incensed  by  his  danger,  stormed  the 
tower,  and  slaughtered  the  garrison.  Tristrem  was  borne  home 
to  the  care  of  his  wife,  who,  In  skill  in  surgery,  yielded  only  to 
her  namesake  and  rival,  Ysonde  of  Cornwall.  In  the  intimacy, 
occasioned  by  her  constant  attendance,  Tristrem  forgot  liis  situa- 
tion, and  his  fealty  to  Qneen  Ysonde,  and  llie  Breton  princess 
became  his  wife,  hi  the  tenderest  sense  of  the  word.  Her  hap- 
piness was,  however,  attended  with  fatal  consequences  to  Tris- 
trem's  health ;  and  Tressan,  with  more  regard  to  dramatic  effect 
than  fidelity,  chooses  to  represent  it  as  Uie  immediate  cause  of  bis 
death.'  But  there  is  no  authority  for  this  trait  of  sentiment. 
Tristrem  not  only  recovered,  but  again  forgot  the  whitchand- 
ed  Ysonde.  (now  doubly  his  own,}  in  the  arms  of  his  uncle's 
wife.  ■ 

The  great  quest  of  the  Sangreai  was  now  the  object  of  ambition 
among  all  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  This  Sangreai,  or 
blessed  tureen,  was  the  vessel  from  which  our  Saviour  and  his 
disciples  eat  the  last  supper;  which,  according  to  tradition,  was 
brought  to  England,  along  with  the  spear  which  i»lerced  his  side 
at  the  crucifixion,  by  Joseph  of  Arimathca,  "  the  gentle  knight," 
as  he  Is  called,  "that  tooke  downe  Jesus  from  the  cross."— Aforfe 
Arthur^  part  iil.  chap.  55.  For  some  time,  the  Sangreai  was  vi- 
sible to  all  pilgrims,  and  Its  presence  conferred  blessings  upon 
the  Isnd  in  which  it  was  preserved.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
Joseph  was  always  Its  guardian ;  who,  to  qualify  himself  for  so 
pore  a  trust,  was  bound  to  observe  the  most  rigid  chastity,  in 
deed,  word,  and  thought.  One  of  these  holy  men  so  far  forgot 
himself,  as  to  look,  with  onhailowed  ardour,  upon  a  young  female 
pilgrim,  whose  vest  was  accidentally  loosened,  as  she  kneeled  to 
receive  his  blessing.  The  sacred  lance  instantly  punished  his 
frailty,  spontaneously  piercing  both  his  thighs.  The  blood  con- 
tinued to  flow  from  the  marvellous  wound,  and  the  guardian  of 
the  Sangreai  was  ever  after  called  Le  Roi  pescheur.  About  the 
tame  period,  certain  wood-nymphs  inhabited  the  caverns  of 
Britain.  When  a  traveller  pasted  the  haunts  of  the  beautiful  and 
benevolent  beings,  one  Issued  forth  with  a  napkin,  on  which  she 
spread  ttore  of  the  most  delicious  viauds.  and  another  with  a  cup 
of  esqulsite  wine.  But  mankind  are  always  ungrateful.  An  un- 
lucky King  Magins,  with  some  unworthy  knights,  not  satisfied 
with  sharing  the  hospitality  of  these  lovely  nymphs,  forcibly  vio- 
lated their  chastity.  They  have  never  since  appeared  as  formerly; 
and  it  most  be  owned,  that  our  modem  barmaids  are  but  indif- 
ferent substitutes.  Heaven  was  offended  at  these  delinquencies. 
The  Sangreai  withdrew  its  visible  pretence  firom  the  crowds  who 


came  to  worthip,  and  an  Iron  age  ancceeded  the  happinett  which 
its  arrival  had  diffused  among  the  tribes  of  England.  Merlin 
foretold  to  King  Arthur,  that  from  hit  Round  Table  shonkl  come 
a  champion,  who,  not  by  dUit  of  sword  and  lance,  But  by  a  purity, 
void  even  of  the  shadow  of  frailty,  should  achieve  the  adventure 
of  the  Sangreai,  and  restore  the  Roi  peschew  to  his  pristine 
health.  While  Arthur  and  his  knights  held  a  high  feast  on  Pen- 
tecost eve,  (hey  were  surprised  and  enraplure<l  by  the  marveliooa 
appearance  of  the  Sangreai.  **Anon,  they  heard  craking  and 
crying  of  thunder,  that  them  (houghl  the  place  should  ail  to  rive. 
In  the  midst  of  the  biaste,  entered  a  sonne  beame,  more  clear  by 
seaven  times  than  ever  they  saw  day  t  and  ail  they  were  alighted 
o'  the  grace  of  the  Floly  Ghost.  Then  began  every  knight  to  l>e- 
hold  other,  and  either  saw  other  by  their  seemtng  fairer  than 
ever  they  saw  other,  not  for  then  there  was  no  knight  that  might 
speake  any  word  a  great  while.  And  so  they  looked  every  man 
on  other,  as  they  had  l>een  dombe.  Then  there  entered  into  the 
hall  the  holy  grale,  covered  with  white  samite;  but  there  was 
none  that  might  see  It,  nor  who  bare  it,  and  there  was  all  the  hall 
fulfilled  with  good  odours.  And  every  knight  had  such  meat  and 
drinke  as  he  best  loved  in  this  world ;  and  when  ihe  holy  grale 
had  been  borne  through  the  hall,  then  the  holy  vessel  departed 
suddenly,  that  they  wist  not  when  it  bfcame."  After  this  won- 
drous vision,  most  of  the  companions  of  Uie  Round  Table  vowed 
to  depart  in  quest  of  the  Sangreai ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  never 
afterwards  assembled.  Cleanness  of  fife  being  the  principal  re- 
quisite towards  success.  Sir  Lancirlot  and  Sir  Tristrem,  though  the 
most  redoubted  knights  of  the  Round  Tftble,  might  have  dispensed 
with  undertaking  this  adventure. ^  Both,  however,  attempted 
the  quest  of  the  Sangreai ;  and  Lancelot,  long  persevering  in  it, 
underwent  manifold  insuilt  and  mortificalion.s  for  his  presump- 
tion in  taking  upon  him  such  an  enterprise,  while  defiled  wiili 
deadly  sin,  whereof  he  never  had  been  confessed.  As  for  Sir 
Tristrem.  he  soon  gave  up  the  adventure,  at  not  reserved  for 
him,  and  returned  to  Brittany,  where  be  died  in  the  following 
manner:— 

Runalem,  the  young  Duke  of  Brittany,  was  desperately  ena- 
moured of  the  fair  Gorgeolain,  wife  of  Bedalls,  one  of  his  baront> 
who,  from  Jealousy,  confined  her  in  a  moated  castle.  Tristrem, 
accustomed  to  find  expedients  on  such  occasions,  and  as  complai- 
sant to  the  loves  of  his  brother-in-law,  as  ardent  in  his  own,  con- 
trived to  forge  a  set  of  false  keys,  by  which  the  DuIlc  visited  Gor- 
geolain at  pleasure,  while  her  husband  hunted  In  the  neighbouring 
forest.  Tristrem  accompanied  Runalem  in  these  private  excur- 
sions. Upoii  one  fatal  day,  his  cap  unfortunately  fell  off  t»  they 
entered  the  cast ie.  This  was  not  all.  The  consiUerate  Tristrem, 
leaving  the  lovers  alone,  walked  in  an  adjacent  chamber,  covered 
with  fresh  nishes,  and  hung  with  beautiful  tapestry,  represeniing 
the  conquest  of  Bretagne  by  King  Arthur.  His  present  situation 
naturally  led  him  to  reflect  on  his  past  happiness:  and  while  he 
was  thus  pensively  musing,  he  indulged  himself  in  a  habit  actpiired 
in  such  fits  of  absence,  of  thrusting  the  rushes,  one  after  another, 
through  the  figures  in  the  tapestry.  At  length,  the  luron's  horn 
being  heard  at  a  distance,  Tristrem  and  Runalem  quitted  the 
castle.  Bedalit  entered  toon  after,  when,  finding  the  cap  of 
Tristrem,  and  observing  the  rushes  stuck  into  the  tapestry,  ac- 
cording to  his  well-known  practice,  he  suspected  his  misfortune, 
though  he  mistook  the  author.  The  threat  of  Immediate  death 
extorted  a  confession  from  bis  wife,  that  Runalem  and  Tristrem 
had  but  Just  departed.  He  followed  their  traces  with  Ihhty  at- 
tendants, anri  assailed  them,  without  respect  to  the  inequality  of 
numbers,  or  of  arms.  Runalem  was  slain  alter  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, and  Tristrem  once  more  wounded  with  a  poisoned  sword. 
Assistance,  however,  arrived,  and  the  traitorous  baron  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  flrom  Brittany.  With  seven  hundred  followers,  he 
exercised  the  profession  of  '*  Ullague,"  that  Is,  pirate,  until  he 
was  surprised  and  slain  by  a  force  sent  out  against  him  by  the 
merchants  of  Constantinople.  As  for  Tristrem,  he  was  carried 
home ;  and  the  history  of  hit  death  it  told  nearly  u  in  the  me- 
trical copy. 


'  Corp«  d^BxtraiU  tfct  Bosmim,  torn.  i.  p.  1T6. 

*  TrUim^  t.  civili.  etseqneo. 

3  The  Sangres!  wu  flaally  schlered  by  Oalabad,  ssBlsled  l>y  Sir  Bors  sod 


Sir  PflKiTsl.  At  this  part  of  tb«  andsnt  romance,  the  reodor  Is  snrprisad 
to  perceive  with  wliot  astonishing  asiarance  the  wUdeat  soperstitlons  are 
eografled  npon  tbe  licentious  adventures  of  Sir  Lancelot  and  Sir  Tristrem. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Tbe  corapanrons  oriene. 
To  deatb  did  tbal  tbrtog«.~P.  907,  ft.  i. 

These  concluding  stanzas  are  Intended  to  bear  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  French  metrical  fragment,  whidi  has  been  remarked 
to  exist  between  that  and  the  genuine  efTusions  of  Thomas  of  Eroel- 
'  doune.  The  facts,  therefore,  which  the  French  minstrel  gives  at 
great  length,  are  hrre  shortly  and  concisely  told.  In  imitation  of 
tbe  abrupt  style  of  ihe  poem,  to  which  these  verses  are  offered  at 
a  conclusion. 

Fele  ulrea  (bat  briage.~P.  S8T,  at.  I. 

According  to  the  French  folio,  one  poor  physician,  firom  the 
school  of  Salerno,  discovered  the  cause  of  Trislrem's  malady,  and 
was  hi  a  fair  way  to  effect  a  cure;  but  the  ignorant  faculty  of 
Bretagne  mutinied  upon  his  prophecy  of  a  supervening  loflarama- 
tton,  and  upbraided  him  with  presumption  and  poverty.  **  Selg« 
neors,*'  fait  II,  '*Je  siris  ponre  [pauvre].  DIeu  roe  donnera  assei 
quant  il  iuy  platra.  Non  poortant  le  sens  n'est  pas  en  draps  ne  en 
vestemens,  mals  an  cuenr  oa  Dieu  I'a  mis."— Fueil.  cxxi.  Upon 
this  retort  the  court  physicians  became  outrageous,  and  not  only 
refused  to  consult  with  the  sage  of  Salerno,  but  even  threatened 
to  leave  Trblrem  to  his  sole  charge,  if  he  were  not  iniUntly  dis- 
missed. In  tmth,  they  colild  not  have  done  Ihe  patient  a  greater 
favour.  His  wife,  however,  Judged  and  acted  as  most  women 
would  have  done  In  her  situation— dismissed  the  tattered  scholar, 
and  reulned  his  ignorant  but  well-habited  rivals,  who  soon  re- 
duced Tristrem  to  the  desperate  stale  described  in  Ihe  text. 


HU  litnd  bert  It  brake— P.  368,  at.  II . 

The  affecting  scene  of  Trisirem's  death  Is  thus  narrated  In  the 
metrical  fragments— 

— — "  tarne  set  vtra  la  parele ; 
Done  dit,  *  Deaa  salt  Taolt  et  md  I 
Qnaot  a  mti  ne  volar  vsolr, 
Pur  volraamnr  m'aataet  morrlr. 
Je  O0  pati  plus  t«nlr  ma  ?  ia : 
Par  Toa  moera  Taolt,  bete  amle  t 
N'aYer  pliM  de  ma  langur, 
Uala  de  ma  mort  aarei  dolur  I 
Co  mHi  m^amle,  grant  confer!, 
Qae  pIM  anrlr  da  roa  meot  I 
Amle  Taolt  I  Mraiflndtt, 
A  la  qnartfl  nuMi  reaprit." 

The  prose  romance  describes  It  thusi  **  Tristan  se  rouma  de 
rautre  part,  et  dist,  'Ha^  hal  doulce  amye,  a  Diea  vons  recom- 


raande!  Jamala  ne  ne  vemea,  ni  nmr  Toni!  Diea  mU  garie* 
vous,  adieu,  Je  m'envoys,  Je  voos  saint  !*  Lots  bat  aa  oouip^  d 
se  recoromande  a  noMre  seigneur  Jhe  Criit,  et  le  coeor  iny  ant 
et  l*arae  s'en  va.*'— Pocil.  cxxiii. 


Uarneth  olde  and  ylnge.— P.  SCS,  at.  12. 

<*  Lort  y  acoourent  grans  et  petlts,  crians  et  bmyaH,  el  M 
tel  detill.  que  Ton  ny'ouyst  pas  dien  toonanL**— 7Vtal«a.  Set 
part.  f.  cxxH. 


Gone  Is  be  than, 
or  Inghind  tbe  liore.' 


I  ^ew,  ^Va  SSL 


The  enloglum  pronoonced  over  tbe  body  of  Sir  LancekM,  If 
Bors  de  Ganes,  is  eiinally  applicable  to  Sir  Tristrem  ^  bis  brolhR 
in  arms.  **And  now,  1  dare  say/'  said  Sir  Bors,  '*  that  Sir  Lb- 
celot,  there  ihon  liesl,  that  were  never  matched  of  dc4k  eariUr 
knight's  hands;  and  thou  wert  the  curliest  iLiiight  (hat  evcrfcM 
shield ;  and  ihoo  wert  the  truest  friend  to  thy  lover  tlut  enr 
iiestrode  horse ;  and  thou  wert  the  tnie'st  lover,  of  a  sinlol  bis, 
that  ever  loved  woman ;  and  thou  wert  tlie  kindest  myg  tbateicr 
struck  stroke  with  sword ;  and  thou  wert  (he  fccMMllieet  penoaOii 
ever  came  among  press  of  knights;  and  thou  wert  the  nuckal 
man,  and  the  gentlest,  that  ever  eate  in  hall  among  ladies;  »i 
thou  wert  the  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortal  foe  that  erer  put  spar 
into  the  rest.' — irorle  Arthur,  last  chapter. 


Sivlcbe  lovers  ala  tbel 
Merer  acbal  be  moe.— P.  909,  at.  IS. 

The  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  lovers  were  conveyed  to  Con- 
wall.  Mark,  still  glowing  with  recollection  of  Kts  injurlet,  rcfossd 
to  permit  them  to  l>e  buried  in  his  dominions,  bnt  he  releoiri 
upon  perusing  a  letter  written  during  Tristrem's  last  illness,  mhd 
he  had  attached  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  addressed  (o  bk 
uncle.  On  seeing  the  blade,  which  had  relieved  Cornwall  fniB 
bondage,  and  learning  from  the  letter  the  fatal  tale  Of  the  bmn 
amouretue,  Mark  wept  piteously  over  a  passion,  mor«  the  elfed 
of  enchantment,  or  destiny,  than  of  volition.  '*|ielaa  doleat! 
pourquoy  ne  scavoys  Je  ceste  avanture  I  Je  lea  eusae  aiocosi 
celiez;  etconsenly  qu'Ilz  ne  feussent  Ja  partis  de  muy.  Las! or 
ay  Je  perdu  mon  nepveu  et  ma  femme.'*— Puell.  cxxv.  Hut 
caused  to  be  erected  over  ihe  bodies  a  splendid  chapel,  in  wbick 
was  first  displayed  (hat  miracle  since  narrated  In  so  many  ballads. 
Out  of  the  tomb  of  Tristrem  sprung  a  fair  eglantine,  and  tvistetf 
itself  around  the  monument  of  Ysonde.  It  was  three  limes  csL 
by  order  of  King  Mark,  but  was  ever  fouud,  on  tbe  nextmonitafi 
to  have  revived  in  all  Its  beauty,  ce  miracle  esloU  twr  Mo^- 
uigneur  Tristan,  etiurU  Royne  rtmUte, 


* *— 1"  *i'*'""riirnifiiinrwiiimwtoftr<n>ocn)imitiiniiiiii)i 
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GLOSSARY. 


A. 


Abade.    Abode, 

Abide.    j4buy  iL 

Acas.    A  cw,  by  chance. 

Adred,  verb,    ro  dread. 

Aither.    £<CAef. 

Adoua.    JDotim. 

Al.    Ml, 

Alede.    Ich  alede.   Every  lede 

or  rti^.    See  Leob. 
Amorwe.    To-nunrow^  or  on 

the  morrow. 
Aq.    TV)  owe.    "TbatineGode 

ao."p.338.    fVhat  God  owes 

WM,  I.  e.  AfeaiM  to  tend  me. 
An.    Oioen.    "  Held  his  hert 

Id  an."    Kept  hU  mind  to 

hhnseif. 
Ad.    //.  *'ad  than."  As  then, 

when. 
Ana  J.    One  no.    **  This  loud 

nis  worth  anay."    This  land 

does  not  merit  even  to  be 

refused,  if  offered  in  a  gift 
A  night.    One  night, 
AniLer.    Anelior. 
Anough.    Enough,  suffleieni' 

ly- 

Anonr.  ffonour.  Query,  in 
p.  535,  ought  we  not  rather 
to  read  Amour? 

Apiight.  At  oneoj  literally  one 
ply.  Reply  is  in  common 
use,  and  duplies  and  triplies 
are  stiil  law-terms  in  ScoIf- 
land. 

Are.    Erst,  formerly. 


Are.    oar. 

Arere.    Or  ere,  before. 

Ares.    Rk8.  Sax.    Assault. 

Aresoond,  p.  SS7.    CriUdsed. 

Aros.    Arose. 

Aroome.  Around,  at  a  dis- 
tance, 

Arst.    Erst. 

Arnwe.    Arrow. 

Aside.  *«  Ich  Aside,'*  p.  855. 
Every  one  side,  every  side. 

Aski.    Ask, 

Assaut.    Assault. 

Assise.  The  long  assise.  Ap- 
parently a  term  of  chess,  now 
disused. 

Atire.    Arrange,  p.  356. 

Alvlnne.  Between,  or  perliape 
at  win,  p.  555. 

Atwinne.    At  winne, 

Auentours.    Adventures. 

Angbl,  T.    TO  pertain  to. 

Aughtest.    Oughtest. 

Auter.    Altar, 

Auwiue.  Accomplish  their 
purpose.  The  Scottish  phrase 
exists,  '*  to  win  to  a  piaoe," 
instead  of  to  get  thither. 

Awede.  Swoon.  An  acote  dis- 
order in  the  bowels  is,  in 
Scottish,  termed  a  weed. 

Awrake.  Did  wreak,  or  aoeifr- 
ged. 

Awreken.  Awroken,  reven^ 
ged. 


B. 


Bade  nought  Abodenot,p,yik, 

did  not  remain. 
Bailirr,   p.   SS6,   fur   bailiflry. 

The  office  of  Bailiff. 
Bak.    Back, 
Bake.   Back. 
Bale.    Sorrow,  calamity. 
Band.    Bound. 
Bane,  ban.    Bone. 
Bar.    Bare,  carried. 
Bare.    fVild  boar. 
Barnes,    children, 
Batayl.   Battle. 
Bayn.    See  BooNi. 
Bede.    Gave,    It  is  elllptically 

used  for  To  bid  to  have.    See 

p.  560. 
Bed,  bede.    Proffered,  or  pled- 

ged, 
Bede.    ProMdtion,  finom  Bi- 

DBR,  Sax.    '*  or  gate  nas  Iher 

no  bede.  '*   There  was  no  pro- 

k^itUm  of  passage,  p.  559. 
Belie,  beighe,  Brr,  BiiT,  cor- 

na,Sax,coronel,    *'Whogaf 


brocheandbelze?**  pyhocUs- 
tributed  princely  rewards. 

Belaral.  Bblahi,  Fr.  Fair 
Friend. 

Beld.    Build. 

Beld.  Bold.  <*  or  hot  sche 
was  him  held."  she  coura- 
geously,  or  generously,  gave 
him  aid. 

Bem.  Beam,  Sonne-bem.  Sun- 
beam. 

Bende.  Bandage.  Blodl>ende. 
Bandage  to  restrain  the 
blood. 

Bene,  ben.    Been. 

Benlsoun.    Blessing. 

Bere.    To  bear. 

Bes.   Beest,  be. 

Bel,  T.  p.  567.   To  abate. 

Bethe.    Be. 

Better  speed.  frUh  greater 
speed. 

Biden.    Did  abide, 

Bidene.  Immediately,  off 
hand. 


Bifom.    Before. 

Behight  Promised.  Hight  is 
more  commonly  used. 

Beseketh.    Beseeeheth. 

Besieged.    Besieged, 

Be  sight.  By  sight,  apparently. 

Bileighe.    Bely. 

Blst,p.  557.    AbyesU 

Bistode,  bysuld.   ff^ithstood. 

Bitake,  ▼.    To  commit. 

Biraoght.  committed  to.  **  BI- 
taoghthlm  God  and  godeday." 
fVUhed  them  God's  gui- 
dance and  good  day. 

Bithen.    Between. 

Bithen.    Then. 

Biyande.    Beyond. 

Bituene,  bltvene,  Utwene.  0e- 
tween. 

Blake,  blalc.    Black. 

Blede.    Blood, 

Bleihely.    Blithely, 

Bleynte.    Drew  aside, 

Blehand.  Blue,  from  bleah. 
Sax.  Coeruleus,  Blehand 
brown.    A  bluish  brown, 

Blinne.  To  stop,  or  cause  to 
stop.  Sax.  Buiiif  All.  Cessare. 

Bio.    JDark,  properly  blue, 

Blod.    Blood. 

Boalhe.    Both, 

Bode.    Order,  appointment, 

Bok.    Book. 

Bonair.  De  bon  air.  Fr.  Cour- 
teous. 

Bond.    Bound, 

Bone.    Boon. 

Bore.    A  small  round  hole, 

Bot.    But,  unless. 

Bote.    Boot. 

Bothen.    Both. 

Bother.  "Her  bother  blede." 
The  blood  of  both. 

Boloon.    Button. 

Borwes.  Boroughs.  Thus,  in 
tiie  romance  or  sir  Gy,  in 
the  Auchinleck  MS. 

C 

Can,  T.  To  be  able,  Michel 
can.    To  be  pcwerfiil. 

Chad,    chase. 

Chast,  p.  358.    To  chastise . 

Chavei.    Jaw. 

Cheker*    chessboard, 

Chelre.    chair. 

Chert,    churl. 

Ches.    chess. 

Ches,  cliesen.  To  choose,  or 
select,  used,  in  the  oblique 
sense,  lo  appoint.  *'  A  tur- 
nament  thai  ches."  They  ap- 
pointed a  toumay. 

Chirch.    church. 

Cladde.  Ai  cladde,  p.  535. 
clothed  in  armour. 

Claper.    clapper,  utnally  ear- 


Therefore  I  asken  yon  now 

right, 
Tir  ye  knowe  our  ani  knizt. 
That  is  so  stool  and  bold. 
That  the  batayl  dar  take  on 

hood. 
To  fight  ogain  Colbrond, 
Half  my  land  tiare  he  schold. 
With  alle  the  borwes  that  Ntli 

thereto. 
To  him  and  to  his  aires  ever 

mo 
To  faaye,  gire  he  wold. 

Borwes.    Pledges. 

Bouo.  To  make  ready  to  go,  to 
be  ready,  abo  to  be  fitted  out 
for  a  port,  in  which  sense  we 
stiil  say,  wither  bound? 

Boor.    Bower,  chamber. 

Brae.  Broke.  To  break  a  hat, 
is  the  appropriate  phrase  for 
carving,  quartering,  or  cut- 
ting it  op. 

Brade.  Broad,  ''  Of  folk  the 
feld  was  brade, "  p.  555. 
The  field  was  covered  with 
people. 

Brak.    Broke. 

Brast.    Bwst. 
It  brast  ihurch  blod  and  ban, 
Yif  hope  no  ware  to  rise. 

p.  354. 
It  (Rohand's  hert)  had  burst 
through  blood  and  bone,  if 
hope  had  not  arisen, 

Bt^ie.    Breadth, 

Bregge,  brlgge.    Bridge. 

Brende.    Butned. 

Brimes.  Brims,  coast,  or  sen- 
ehore. 

Brinies.  IlelnutSj  from  Brynn, 
Sax.  or  corslets,  from  the 
French,  Brugne, 

Broch^   A  fibula,  elasp, 

Brond.    Brandy  sword. 

Busk,  or  boskr.    To  array. 


ried  by  lepers   or  beggars. 

See  Note,  p.  398. 
Cledde.    clothed. 
Glen,    clean, 
Cleped.    called. 
Ciobbe.    club, 
Coppe,  coupes,    cup^  cups, 
Clough.  ^roo^iis. 
Cold,  p.  538,  ▼.    To   become 

cold. 
GoDseil.    couneil, 
Coustori.    Omsistory, 
Coupe.    See  Cofpb. 
Coulh.    Knew.    **  Best  cooth 

of  medicine."    Knew  most  of 

medicine* 
Crafles.    Arts,  or  aceomplisfi- 

.ments. 
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Crake.    Crack, 
Cri.    Cry,  proclaim, 
Criestow.    O'iest  thou. 
Cri9t.    Ch-ist. 
Croice.    cross. 


Crpnde.  An  instrument  of 
music,  resembling  a  rebeck 
or  fiddle, 

Gaalek.    contesL 

Gantre.    CounUy. 


D. 


*'  Dathet  him  ay.  "  III  lurk 
have  him, .  Debait  occurs  in 
the  same  sense  in  the  Fa- 
bliaUy  entitled  constant  Du» 
hamel  ;  Bari>aian,  toI.  ii. 
In  t^e  prose  Bomance,  Tris- 
trem,  when  he  arrives  in  Ire» 
land,  wounded,  terms  himself 
**  Un  eheealier  deshatie  et 
malade." 

Ded.    Caused  to  do. 
,  To  childbed  ded  he  go 
His  owhen  wife  all  so  lite. 
To  childbed  did  he  cause 
his  own  wife  to  go  imme- 
diately* 

Dede.  Deed,  Dede  away.  Put 
away, 

Dede.    DeedL    '*  The  steward 
forsolLe  his  dede,"  p.  849. 
We  would   say,   renounced 
his  action, 

Ded.    Dead. 

Dedely.    Deadly, 

Ddit.    DelighL 

Deltea.    Deaded,  did  deal. 

Dent.    Dint,  stroke. 

Departed,  p.  SS3  Parted,  se- 
parcUed. 

Deray.    Deroute,  confusion, 

Dere.    Dear. 

Dere.    Deer, 

Dern.  Dark,  secret.  "  To 
serve  dem  and  dear,"  p.  545, 
seems  a  proverbial  express 
Iton.  and  by  no  means  inti- 
mates any  scandal,    P.  361 , 


'*  the  dem  dede,"  the  wicked 
deed, 

Dernly.  Darkly,  mysteriously, 

Desie.    Dashed, 

Deth.    Death, 

Devef.    Devil, 

Des.  A  raised  space  in  an  an- 
dent  hall.onwhirJi the  more 
dignified  persons  sat. 

Desirl.    Desire. 

Dight.  Prepared,  dressed,  or 
made  ready,  "  To  dight  to 
death,*'  p.  854,  means  to  put  to 
death,  a  oumihon  expression. 

Dome.    Doom, 

*'  Don  was  on  the  tti,"  Done 
to  death  upon  a  tree. 

Dote,  p.  558.    Dotard. 

Douglil.    To   be  able   to  do, 

**  Never  nodooght  him  day." 

Be  was  able  to  do  nothing 

by  day.    This  construction 

is  singular. 

Doulher.    Daughter, 

Douhti.    Doughty, 

Douk.    Duke, 

Dragoun.    Dragon, 

Drain.    Drawn, 

Draught,  p.  36S.  A  Drawing 
stroke, 

Drede.   Dread. 

Drougb.    Drews. 

Duelled.    Dwelt, 

Duerwe,  dwerg.    Dwarf. 

Dwl.    Dole,  sorrow. 

DwIAil.    Doleful. 

Dyd.    Dyed. 


E. 


Eighe.  Eye.  Elghe-sene.  Eye- 
sight. 

Eld.    Old. 

Eidren.  Elders^  in  the  geniti  ve 
case. "  His  eidren  bald."  The 
hold  of  his  ancestors. 

Erne,  em.  earn.  Sax.  Uncle; 
properly,  uncle  by  the  father's 
side,  but  used  indifferently. 


Endred.    Entered. 
Erand.    Errand, 
Erly.    Early, 
Ers.    Erst. 

Erlh.     £ar/A.  Erthhous.   Sub- 
terranean dwelling » or  cave. 
Eten,  etenes.    Giant,  giants, 
Everich.    Every, 


Fade,  fede.  Faithful,  Porest- 
fede,  p.  558,  seems  equiva- 
lent to  good  green^wood. 

Fader.    Father. 

Fair  folk  and  fre.  Fair  and 
free,  a  common  expletive. 

•Fals.    False. 

Fand.    To  find. 

Fand.    Found. 

Far.    Fare, 

Faugbt.    Fought, 

Faye.    Faith, 

Fay.    FOiih, 

Fayt  To  betray  i  hence,  l)a- 
toor.  Traitor, 

Febli.    Feebly.  « 


Febli  thou  canst  hayte, 

Tlieremanscbuldmenske  do. 

p.  564. 
Thou  hatest   feebly,    I.    c. 
meanly^    when    a    man 
should  act  as  a  man, ' 

Feohen.    Fetch, 

Fedde,  ofteoer  spelt  fode.  A 
frequent  epithet  in  romance, 
"Fairly.fedde  "  seems  equi- 
valent to  well-educated,  or 
nurtured. 

Pel.  V.  To  felt,  or  quell, 

Feld.    Field, 

Feld.    Felled. 

Fele-  Many. 


Felonn.    Felon,  fell, 

Fende.    Fiend. 

Ferd.  Feared,  scared,  or  fright 
tened. 

Ferden.    /Hd  fare. 

Fere.  Companion.  Trewfere. 
Trusty  companion. 

Ferly.    fVcnder. 

Ferly,  adl).  Marvellous.  Ferly 
play.  fVondrous  sport, 

Ferth.    Fourth. 

Ferther.    Farther, 

Fest.    Feast. 

Fet.    Feet, 

Petten.    Fetch, 

FigeMree.    Fig-tree, 

Plain.    To  fly. 

Pie.    Flee,  fly. 

Pieigbe.    To  fly,  flew. 

Fiemed.    Banished, 

Pies.    FHest  shuns. 

Plete.  To  float,  Viet,  did  float. 

Piore.    Flower. 

Fo.    Foe. 

Fode.    Food. 

Fold,  in  folde.  m  number,  an 
expletive. 

Pole.    Foolish. 

Folely.    Foolishly. 

Fold.  T  fold,  in  fold  toge- 
ther. 

Fon,  foen.    Foes. 

Fond.  Pound,  obliquely,  pro- 
cured. 


For  bede.    Prepiemsiy  pnlf- 

feredfp.  S6I. 
Forbede.    FXtrbid. 
Foren.    To  fare. 
Porgaf.    Forgave. 
Porlaln.    Lain  by. 
Am  woman  is  tvib  forlaiii, 

Y  may  say  by  me. 

/  may  say  of  myself,  that  I 

am  in  the  situation  ef  s 

dishonouredwoman,  p.  SM. 

For-hole.   For-heled,  coaecoi- 

ed. 
Forlorn,  used  actlvtiy.   Telsu 

p.  557.    •*  Uy  tadee  mi  hA 

forlorn.**    My    father  Aott 

lost  me. 
Formoat.    Foremost. 
Forward.    A  paction,   or  et- 

gagement. 
Portbi.    Therefore* 
Foryat    Forgot. 
Pot.    Foot. 
Founde,  or  fonde«  Sax.  ftnda. 

To  go. 
Foonden.    Fbufuf. 
Frain.    To  ask  questions, 
Fralned.    Asked.    Also  fo  de- 
mand/, as  in  p.  S58. 
Pram.    From. 
Fr^.    Free.    That  free,  a  ooa- 

mon  ezpleiive. 
Preined.    Frained,  asked. 


G. 


Ga.    Go. 

Gabbesl.  iwofntest  falsehoods. 
Fr.  Gaber. 

Gadering.    Gathering. 

Gaf.    Gave. 

Gamme.    Games. 

Gare.    Gear,  dress. 

Gat.    Gate,  passage. 

Gate.  The  road,  <'  To  take 
the  gate,"  Scottish,  to  depart, 
p.  555. 

Gayn,  p.  548,  ful  gayn.    Gain-' 
iul,  useful. 

Geaunte.    Giant. 

Gert    Gerred,  caused  be, 

Gile.    Guile. 

Gillies.    Guiltless, 

Ginne.    Engine,  deceit, 
Bot  yiue  it  be  thurch  ginne, 
A  selly  man  is  be,  p.  532. 
The  meaning  seems  to  be.  He 
is  a  fortunate  man,  unless 
he  has  acquired  my  affec- 
tions by  artifice  or  uHlch- 
crafl.    See  Sbllt. 

Give.    Gif,    The  original  of</. 

Gie.    Music, 

Glewe.  Glee;  properly  the 
joyous  science  of  the  min- 
strels. 


Haggafds.    pyild  hawks,  me- 
taphorically, loose  women. 

Hald.    sold.    The  sense  is  ob- 
cure  In  p.  541. 

By  al  Markes  bald 
The  truwage  was  tan. 
It  seems  to  mean,  that  the  tri- 


Glewemeo.    Minstrels. 

Gode.    Good, 

Goiofslnoun.    Gonfahne,  IlaL 
A  pennon,  or  standard. 

Graithed.    Arrayed. 

Grene.    Green. 

Gret.    Greeted,  did  greet. 

Grete.  To  weep,  still  used  ia 
Scotland. 

Grete,  from  graeade.  Sax.  C&ra. 
<*  Al  white  It  was  the  grete." 
p.  559.  The  com  was  osip 
Hpe. 

Greteth.    Greet  ye. 

Grewe.  Grrti;.  '*  That  al  gaaies 
of  grewe.**  Of  whom  grew 
(<.  e,  were  invented}  oil 
games, 

Greves.    Meadows. 

Grimll.    Grimly. 

Grisly.    Ghastly. 

Goede.  "  No  gnede.**  No  whit 
The  words  are  more  nearif 
allied  than  might  lie  coqieo- 
tured  from  their  appearance, 
gu  frequently  being  converted 
into  w,  and  d  into  the  similar 
sound  of  t.  It  Is  the  nequid 
of  the  Latin. 

Gun.    Gan,  began. 


bute  was  submitted  to  bf 

all  Markes  hold,  or  castlt, 

i.  e.  by  all  his  counsellors, 

Tristrem  excepted, 

Han.    nave.    ^  He  dede  him 

ban  on  heye.**   Me  caused 

Mm  instantly  to  haioe. 
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Hals.   NMk. 

Halt,    aaiten,  to  hold.   What 

halt  it?    frhataoalUU? 
Hard.    Heard, 
Harde.    Hardy, 
Harpi.    To  Aorp,  or  flay  on 

fAa  Aa>7. 
Hast.    An  haste.    On  hatU. 
Hat    Highly  commanded. 
Hate,    ^ot,  uiorffi. 
Battou,  what   hattou?   what 

hlghtest  thou  ?  fT'Aal  art  lAou 

called. 
Hafre.  p.  S6f . 
Heighe.    High. 
Hdghe.   To  hye,  to  go  in  haste. 

All  in  heighe.    All  in  hasU. 

"  To  heighe  and  holdeo  priis/* 

p.  S3S.    To  go  to  wage  tingle 

eainbat. 
Hdgheing,  commaiitf,orpro- 

clamation. 
Hdldom.    Health. 
Held.    To  hold.    '*  Held  mine 

hoode."    Pledge  my  hand. 
Helden.    To  hold. 
Hele,  heildom.    Health. 
Hele.    Conceal.   '*Inhirdnas 

nooght  to  hele/*  p.  855.    it 

mutt  noi  be  concealed  in 

heart.   A  freqaent  expletire 

in  the  metrical   romances. 

Sometbnet  it  is  thos  moder* 

niied,  '*  la  herte  Is  not  to 

Ude." 
Heled.    Healed. 
Hem,  Sax.    Them. 
Hende.    Courteout. 


Hende,  p.  36S,  oader  head. 
Underhand. 

Hennes.    fience. 

Her.    Hear,  Sax.  their. 

Herd.    Heard. 

Here.    Her. 

Hen.    Hart. 

Hert  Heart.  Hert-breke.  Heart' 
breaking,  utelett  labour. 

Hete.    Hight,  commanded. 

Hetheliche.    HaughtHy. 

Heoed.    Head. 

Hewe.  Hue,  luttre,  com" 
plexion. 

Heye.    High,  dignified. 

Hight.    Promited. 

Hight.    To  be  named. 

Hlrd.    Heart. 

Uirritage.    Heritage. 

Hobbled.    Totted. 

Hole.    PVhole,  tound. 

Hole,    see  Fobbolb. 

Holies.  Heightt,  from  hault, 
Fr.  or  woodt,  from  Sax.  holt, 
*'  Holtes  hare  or  hore,*'  a 
common  phrase  of  romance, 
may  either  mean  grey  woodt, 
or  bleak  uplandt. 

Horn.    Home. 

Hoode.    Hand. 

Hqiig.    Hanged. 

Horedom.    fVhoredom. 

Hot.  Hight,  ordered. 

Hoten,  heighten.   Named. 

Hon.    How, 

Hoscher.    Uther. 

Hye.    She. 


I. 


lammeren.    Lament. 

Ich.  /.  This  pronoun  Is  often 
prefixed  to  the  Terb  as  a 
compound*  as  /  chave,  I 
eham,  etc. 

Ich.    Each,  tHaoehe.  *' Alias, 


Keoe.  Keen,  bold,  used  often 
metaphorically,  as,  p.  345, 
*' a  plaster  kene.**  J  power' 
fiU  platter.  **Taonde  that 
waskene.**  FFhowat  power" 
fiUly  knely. 

Kerlel.    Kirtte,  tunic. 

Kest    To  catt  down, 

Kldde.    Kithed,  did  prove. 

Klnde.  Kindred.  "  O  lond 
ther  is  thl  Uode."  p.  145.  The 
land  where  it  thy  kindred. 


that  ichwhlle,"  p.  554. '  Alat, 

that  very  time. 
Ich  on.    Each  one. 
Ilk.  Same:\hSLiWL,th<atame. 
loen.    Ef^oy, 
Ifel.    Evil. 


ELfaide.  Nature.  Bikinde.  Na- 
turaUy. 

ELingeriehe.    Kingdom^ 

Kitbe.  To  prove.  To  make 
an  attempt,  p.  3S4,  to  prac" 
tite,  p.  849,  to  provoke,  in 
which  sense  it  is  sUll  used  in 
Scotland. 

Knare  child.  A  man  chUd. 
Knave  Bairn  is  still  used  In 
Scotland.  Knabe.  puer. 
Ger. 


thy  native  land. 


L. 


Laik,  iore-laik.  Their  /oee-to- 
kent,  fnkn  lack,  Sax.  munut. 

Lain.  Lie.  Nought  to  lain. 
Not  to  lie,  a  oonnnoa  explo- 
tlTe. 

Lain.    To  bely^  oc  conceal. 

Lan.   £eto/7;iromlin,  to/Moe 

Las.  lasse.    Lett. 

Lat.    Leave. 

Lat.    Let,  obstacle^ 


Lat,  lait  ftuhion,  oe  manner. 

Latonn.  Mixed  metal,  proba- 
bly bratt,    U\.  Laatnn. 

Lay.  Properly  a  poem,  gene^ 
rally  any  narrative' 

Lay.    Law. 

Layne.    Did  lie, 

Layt.    Litten. 

Lede,  in  lede.  in  language, 
an  expletife;  synonymous  to 
I  tell  you. 


Lede.    Rule. 

Lede.    LeaeL 

Leeches.    Phyticiant. 

Lefe.  Dear,  obliquely  plea^ 
ted,  as  "  Lefe  to  Uthe,"  plea- 
sed to  hearken. 

Lefe.    Leve,  dear. 

Lefted.    Lifted. 

Leighen.    To  lye. 

Lepe.    To  leap. 

Lepe.   Leaped.  . 

Leie.  Fr./soi.  Loyal,  or  fBiith- 
ful. 

Leman.    Mittrett  or  love. 

Lende.    Land. 

Leng.    Long. 

Lerledi  lered.    Taught. 

Lere.    To  learn. 

Lerst,  lerest  Teaehett,  ob- 
liquely for  taytst,  if  Indeed 
there  is  no  error  of  the  pen, 
for  leyst. 

Les  of  houndes.  Leath  of 
houndt. 

Les.   Lott. 

Les,  wiUiouten  les.  ff^thout 
lets,  an  expletive  for  undoubi' 
edly. 

Less.    Liet. 

Lesen.    To  lote. 

Losing.  Lying.  Wilhotat  lo- 
sing. In  truth,  a  frequent 
expletife. 

Lete.  Hinderonee.  **  No  let 
ye  I6r  no  pay."  Be  noi  prO" 
vented  fof  doubt  of  reward, 
p.  380. 

Lete  crie.    Canted  to  be  cried. 

Lene.    Leve,  dear. 

Leyst    Liett. 

Lete.    Let. 

Lete.    To  leave,  left. 

Leten.   Did  let. 

Lered.    Left  off. 

LeTer.  Dearer,  but  used  for 
rather. 

Lere.    Leave. 

Lene.    Leve. 


Lexst,  lest    Lyett. 

Lide.    See  Lkdb. 

Ligbte,  al  light,   obliquely  for 

all  ready. 
Lighe,  pp.  584, 866.    Lie. 
Liif.    Life. 
Liifliche.    Lively. 
Lin.    Lain,  or  laid. 
Linden,  Sax.    The  lindientree, 

but  generally  any  tree. 
Lbie.    Properlythe  lime  tree, 

but  generally  for  a  tree  of 

any  kind.   '*LQresome  under 

line."     Lovely   under    the 

greenwood  tree. 
Ute.    Little. 
Llth.    To  allap.  Sax.    Drinks 

that  are  lith,  dtinkt  of  an 

(utuagkig  quality. 
Lllh.    Lieih. 
Lithe.     To    give    attention. 

«*  Uthe  to  his  lore."    Obry 

hit   inttructiont    or    con^ 

mandt. 
Lithe,  p.  549.    Oblique  for  ta- 
lis faction.    **  No  asked    he 

loud,  no  lithe." 
Lod.    Load,cargo,p.  885. 
Lof.    Loaf. 
Loghe.    A  lodge. 
Loke.    Look. 
Loker.    Looker,  p.  382.  Guar- 

dian,  or  protector. 
Londe.    Lund. 
Londes.    Landt. 
Longeth  me.    /  long. 
Lores.     Inttructiont.     Lores 

lythe.  p.  884.    Attend  to  hit 

ordert. 
Lorn.    Lott. 
Lothely.    DreadfM. 
Loued.    Loved. 
Lough.    Laughed. 
LoTcsome.   Lovely. 
LoftM>m.    Lovetome,  lovely. 
Lye»  p*  865.    Probably  place  of 

lying,  or  pitching  camp. 
Lyoun.    Lion, 


M. 


Ha.    To  make. 

Main.    Mightf  power. 

Haistrle.    Mattery,  victory. 

Marcbaond.    MerchanL 

Mare.    More. 

MarUrs.  Cattle  killed  at  Mar- 
Uemat  for  winter  provision, 
still  calledMarlsin  ScotUutd. 

Hasouns.    Matont. 

Maugr6.  Malgri,  detpite,  dit- 
pleature. 

Maught    Might. 

May.    Maiden. 

Mede.    Meed. 

Mekeliche.    MieMe,&o.  Much. 

Mekeliche.    Mightily. 

Meie.  To  meddle.  *<  Meke- 
liche he  gan  mele."  Much 
he  began  to  bettir  himtelf. 

Meld.  Melted,  meddled,  en- 
gaged. 

Menske,  or  mense.  Humane, 
or  manly,  from  Mennitelic, 
Sax. 

Mene.  Moan,  make  complaint. 

Mendi.    Amend. 


Merken.    Marked^ 

Merkes.    Marks. 

Mes.    Meat. 

Mesel.    A  leper. 

Most  Mott,  Mestmay.  Could 
chmost. 

Mi.    My. 

Michel.    Much,  or  great. 

Mis.    Mine. 

Minne.  Apparently  from  Jrjtif, 
to  offer.  **  Markes  gan  they 
minne."  They  began  to  offer 
rharkt,  or  money. 

Miri.    Mary. 

Miroor.    Mirror. 

Mirtbes,  p.  845.  used  for  gleet 
or  tunet. 

Mis.    Mitt. 

Mister.    Need, 

Mo,  ma,  moe.   ITor^. 

Mode,  courage,  obliquely  an- 
ger. 

Moid.  Mould,  appearance. 
**  Poor  man  of  mold."  T*he 
manpoorin  hit  outward  ap- 
pearance j  p.  84l»   '^  Money 
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'    of  a  moide." 

sort. 
Hone.    Money, 
Monestow.  JUuttthou*  In  Scot* 

tish,  mawut  Uoii. 
Most.    Muit. 


Coin  of  one  Monght.  Might.  **  He  no  wist 
what  be  moaght.*'  He  knew 
not  what  he  might  or  ought 
to  do. 

Mot    A  note  upon  the  bugle. 

Moten.    MusteUj  mutt 


N. 


Nan.    None. 

Ham.   yame. 

Naa,  ne  wai.    ^as  not. 

Nakn.    Narrcw. 

Naught  lea.  Nought  lets.    An 

expletive. 
Neighe.    Nigh. 
Nek.    Neck. 
Nende.    An  end. 
Ner,  ne  were.    PVere  n4tt. 
Ner.    Near, 


Neron.    Nephew. 
Neut    Next. 
Nighen.    Nine. 
Nii,newll.    PTillnot. 
Nisten,   ne  wtoten.    Did  not 

know, 
Notther.    Neither. 
Nold,  ne  wold.    fVould  nol. 
Noa.    Now.    Noa  are.    Now 

erst,  or  first.      * 


O. 


O,  an.    One. 

Obade.    To  abide. 

Ofeld.    Off  field. 

or  loode.    On  land,  or,  u  we 

say,  ashore. 
or-take.    Overtake. 
OgaiD.    Against. 
oiire.  o/r/i/0-  To  bring  oliTe. 

TO  take  from  life,  to  slay. 
OlUe.    Alive,  lively. 
Olond.    On  shore. 
On.    One. 
Onan.    Anon. 
Onblilhe.    Unblithef  not  glad, 

or  displeased, 
Onride.    See  Urbidi. 


Ore.  A  word  of  uncertain  de- 
riTation,  and  Tarions  applica- 
tion. Tyrwhiit  explains  It  as 
meaning  grate*  favour,  pro- 
teetion.  See  a  note  upon  this 
phrase,  RiTSOii's  Metrical 
Romances,  vol.  lit.  p.  263. 

Onr,  p.  868.  Abridged  from 
Outher,  either. 

Oway.    Away. 

Owben.    Oum. 

Ouer.    Over. 

Oale.    Owl. 

Oos.    Us, 

Oyaln,  oyalnes.    Againet. 


P. 


Panes,  pans,  penis.    Pennies. 

Obliquely  for  wealth,    "As 

prince  proud  in  pan;'*  as 

wealthy  as  a  prince. 
Pavlliouns.  Pavilions, 
Pes.  Peace,  repose.  The  King's 

peace  is  alluded  to,  p.  )IS3. 
Pece.   Piece. 
Piche.    Pitch. 
Pelte.    To  put  in, 
Pended.    Belonged  to. 
Pine,  pin.   Pain,  constraint. 
Pizt.  pighL    Thrust. 
Plawe,  in  plawe.    Piatly,  lh)m 

Plat,  Fr. 
Points,  p.  345.    Points  of  play. 
Pouer.    poor. 
Polk.    A  pool.    In  Seotland, 

tadpoles  are  called  powheads^ 


from  their  round  shape,  and 

their  being  found  in  pools. 
Pref.    Pray, 
Presaut.    Present, 
Prest,  P1B8T0,  quickly. 
Preyed.    Prayed, 
Prils,  p.  86i.    The  note  blown 

at  the  death  of  the  stag. 
Priis,  priie.    prtce^  value,  or 

merit. 
Prise,       pres.       Enrjntnter, 

'•  Proud  in  pres."    Bold  in 

battle. 
Prout.    Proud. 
Pride,  p.  5^18.    Obliquely  used 

for  splendid  appointments. 
Prlre.    Privy, 
Privie.    Privily. 


Qoath.    Quoth.  matlon  in  some  phrases,  as 

Qulk.  Quick,  alive,  "Asqnlek  burning  aHve,  for  burning 

they  wald  him  sle."    They  to  death. 

would  kill  him  alivet    We  Quite.    Requite. 

reUin  this  awkward  oonfor-  Quite,  p.  865.    Quit. 

R. 

Baches.    Properly    a    grey-  Rade,  oo  rade.    On  rode.    Of 

Aotiiid  bitch,  from   Ragba.  rade.    Of  rode,  from  jour- 

Sax.  but  signifying  oilen  a  ney. 

greyhound  in  general,  Radde.    Did  rede,  advised. 

Rade.    Rode,  Raf,  in  raf,  p.  855j  equivalent 


10  Rathely,  speedily,  from 
Ratbinga,  Sax.  tubUo. 

Raft.    BerefU  robbed. 

Rake.  Reach.  *«Thiswli  the 
torn  tow  rake."  Matters  will 
takethUtum,p.WU. 

Rathe.    Ready, 

Rathtf,  rathely.    Quickly. 

Raught,reuxt  Reached^gdte. 

Raundoun.   impetus. 

Raunsonn.    Aoiisom,  tribute. 

Rawe.    Row. 

Recore.    Cure. 

Redyli.    Readily, 

Rede.  Advice.  Rede  means 
i*e«o/tt/ion,  in  p.  383. 

Rede.    Read. 

Reles.   Release. 

Renoun.    Renown, 

Reped.  Did  excite,  flrom  R»< 
PKAii,  Six.  Agitare.  **  Re- 
ped him  many  a  res."  Ex- 
dted  many  an  attack  against 
him, 

Repaire.    A  hunting  phrase. 

Res.    Assault. 
How  Gamdin  and  Adam  had 

ydon  a  sitri  res. 
Boundln  and  woundln  many 
men 

Agaioit  the  Kingis  pece. 
Tale  of  Gamelyn^  line  4080. 
Resoon.    Reason. 
Rewe«    Rowed,  or  did  row.      Rowe. 


Rewthe.  Pity.  '*Rewt]M 
ye  here."    A  piUfut  castp 
may  hear, 

Reve.    To  rob. 

Reved.    Robbed, 

Rlchelich.    Richly. 

Riis.    Rise. 

Rike.    Rich. 

Riven,    deft. 

Rive.    The     aeo^sAore.    few 

RIFA,  Lat. 

Rlve»  p.  841 .    To  esnrboe. 

Rode.    Rood,  an  apprvfriek 
expression  for  the  cress. 

Romaunce  wneans,  properif, 
a  narration  in  the  asiaed 
French  iangnage^  caMd 
ROHAiiI,  froen  iU  t/9f«8| 
totheLatiei. 

Rote.    Root. 

Rote.  Aninstrumemt  of  ni^ 
sic    See  note,  p.  S90. 

Ronne.  Properly  to  wMijKr. 
but  signifies,  in  an  enlargii 
sense,  speech  in  geeavi. 
**Rade  in  ronne.**  TtliU 
tale.  *' Rade  the  rixtrooBe." 
Used  the  appropriaiepkrose. 
P.  834,  Rotin  means  to  ssm- 
mon  privately. 

Rought,  or  ranght    cared  fir. 
'*Ko  Tougbt  of  hii  fan^' 
Reckednol  Ala  eiiuatimL 
Rough, 


Rawed.  PVas  sorry f  repented.  Rowe,  on  rowe.    in  rank. 


S. 


Sa.   So. 

Sadel.   Saddle. 

Sain.    Sun. 

Sain.    To  say,  an  expletive. 

Sake.  Guilt.  **  Of  sake  he 
make  me  free,  p.  884.  That 
he  declare  me  free  of  guilt, 
or,  rather,  accusation,  from 
Sax.  lis  velobjurgium,  a  very 
ancient  word  in  the  northern 
languages.  Sackless,  or  sake- 
less,  is  Scottish  for  innocent. 
See  also  p.  358. 

San  Schewe.  An  expletive, 
signiiytng  not  apparently,  in 
reality. 

Sand,  sound.  A  licentious 
spelling  for  ihe  rhyme's  sake. 

Ssre.    Sore. 

Sat,  from  Sjitiiiga,  insidice. 
'*  Tsalo  we  nought  no  sat." 
fVe  have  not  discovered  an 
ambush. 

Saughten.  To  make  an  agree- 
menu  Saughte.  Reconciled 
or  agreed, 

Saan  fayie.    PTithout  fail. 

Say.  710  say,  expletive*  that 
is  to  say. 

Ssy.  TO  essay,  or  try.  The 
cutting  up  a  stag  to  see  how 
fat  he  is,  is  called  making  the 
say. 

Sayn,  p.  860.    Seen. 

Scliadowe.    Shadow. 

Schemliche.    shamefully, 

Schamiy.    shamefully, 

Schare.    Cut.  "As  Morgan  his 


brede  schare.**    ^Jbewoiai 

dinner. 
Scheid,  schelde.    shield. 
Schene.   Bright. 
Schende.    Scheni,  dUtgraeed. 
Schent  Disgraced,  w  spotted. 
Scheres.    Doth  cut^  carve. 
Schewe.    show. 
Schilie.    ShrUt. 
Schip  fare.    Voyage. 
Scbolders.    shoulders. 
Schone.   Shoee. 
Schope.    Shaped^  disgtdsed. 
Scbom.    shom^cutout. 
Schorleliche.    shortly. 
Schour.  schowr.    shower. 
Scbui.    shall, 
Sclander.    slander, 
Scrite,  in  scrite,  In  Scupto,  i* 

writing. 
Selgbe.    saw. 
Seistow.   Sayest  thorn. 
SeliU.    Silly. 
Selly,   Sellike,    Tent   SaJfi* 

Fortunate^  diving 
Semblannt,  p.  5SS.    Their  sem- 

blance,  or  mode  of  beke- 
'   viour. 

Semed  (o.    Beseemed. 
Semly.    seemly. 
Sta,See.  '*SenonbiaL'*  isdt 

on  Mm. 
Sene.  y-sene.  fVell-eeen,  est- 

spicuoue. 
Sett.  Ruled,  as  in  p.  540.  <*  Tvo 

yere  he  setl  that  land."  H 

is    perhaps    derived    from 

SAUGBTBN,  to  pUt  tO  acCOfd, 
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orflroRiSAvr,8wed.  2rodiM. 
Tlie  ooqstilntlon  of  a  Scottish 
borough  Is  still  called  its  seU. 

ScacD.    S0VCH* 

Seyling.    SaiHng. 

Serjant.   Servant  of  the  crcwn. 

Seijaunoe.   Service. 

Se.    Sea. 

Se.    To  tee, 

Ses.   Sep$. 

Sete.    Sit, 

Seih  then*  sith   then.    Since 
then, 

Seyldeo.    Sailed, 

Seyls.   SoUm. 

Seyt,  man  seyt    Peopie  <ay. 

Sibbe.    Relation, 

hickeriy.    Surely, 

Sisse,  se/tge.    Say, 

Siker.   Sure, 

Siketh.   Sigketh, 

Sindred.    Sundered, 

Site.    Sighed. 

Sith.  Time.  Felesitb.   Often. 

Sl?e,  p.  SSS.  A  sieve}  not 
what  is  now  so  called,  but 
an  implement  of  the  same 
shape,  used  in  winnowing 
com.  The  bottomis  covered 
ufithskin.  Jn  Scotland  UU 
called  a  weight,  and  some" 
Umes  a  sle¥e>  the  proper 
sieve  being  termed  a  riddle. 
Such  a  light  and  broad  sud' 
stance  might  prevent  the  feet 
from  sinking  in  enow, 

Sket,  skete.  In  haste.  Sax. 
SGTTAii,  irruere. 

Sla.    slay. 

Slaw.    Slew,  or  slain. 

Sle.    Slay. 

Sleigbe. sletye.  Prudent,wisef 
beoce  the  modem  sly. 

Slo.    Slay. 

SloQgb.   Slew, 

Smare.    Smartly, 

Snewe.    snow, 

Socour.    succour, 

Solwy.    800ILLU,  Fr.  sullied, 

Som.  firtend  som.  Fifteen  in 
turn,  or  number. 

Somers.    Summers. 

Somoon.    Summons. 

Son.    To  send. 

Son.    Soon, 

Sood.    Message,  embassy, 

Sooe.    son. 

Sonne,    sound,  Tix.  of  music. 

Sorwe.  sorrow.  Sorwen,  pi. 
sorrows, 

Soster.    Sister. 

Soth.    Sooth, 

Spac.    Spake, 

Spede.  Speed.  **  Better  speed." 
Jn  great  haste. 


Spelle.   Speech, 

SpUie.  To  consume,  or  be  con- 
sumed.  Tent.  Spillbn.  It 
is  now  applied  only  to  liquids, 
corn,  or  whatever  Is  destroyed 
by  dispersion. 

Spiiden.    Destroyed. 

Spon.  4  shaving  of  wood, 
**  Linden  spon."  Shavings 
of  the  linden  tree. 

Spec.    Spoke. 

Spourge.  To  purge,  cleanse 
by  ordeal. 

Sprong.    Sprung. 

Stalked,  to  go  cautiously,  as 
to  surprise  some  kinds  of 
game. 

Stalworth.  Strong  and  brave. 
Sax.  Sf  AL-FiiHTi.     Fortis. 

Stan.    Stone. 

SUt.    State. 

Stede.  A  port^  or  generally,  a 
place. 

Stede.    A  steed. 

Stef.    Stiffs  firm, 

Stot.  staggered  f  henoe  stut- 
ter, though  now  limited  to 
the  voice.  Steiter,  in  Scot* 
tish.  till  signifies   to  stagger. 

Steke.    T-sleke.   stabbed. 

Stere.   steer,  manage, 

Stervetb.    Dieth.  . 

Steven.   Sour  or  Ume. 

Stird.    Bestirred. 

Sllrt.    Started. 

StiChe.  Stiff,  stout,  applied, 
p.  354,  to  diiigent  attention. 

Stive.  To  stave  or  push  with 
poles, 

Stodielh.  studieth. 

Ston.    Stone, 

Slond.    stand, 

Stouer.    Store,  provisions. 

Slound.  Time,  properly,  an 
hour.  On  stounde,  or  that 
stonnde.  At  that  time,  an 
expletive. 

.Strade.   strode. 

Strand,  p.  349,  seems  to  signify 
channel.  In  Scotland,  a  ken* 
nel  is  called  a  strand,  as  is  the 
mnner  from  a  well. 

Styes.  Sttd,  Sax.  The  places, 
or  stations, 

Swalu.    Swallow. 

Sware.    To  swear. 

Swayn.   Feasant. 

Swelted.    Swooned. 

Swerd.    Sword. 

Swete.  sweat.  ^'Totineswete.** 
p.  SSS.    To  lose  labour. 

Swiohe.   Such, 

Swine,  or  swinke.  TMl,  labour, 

Swithe.    Soon, . 

Swopen.   Swept. 


T. 


Ta.    Take. 

Tan.    Ta'en,  taken. 

Tare.    To  tear. 

Telde.    Did  tell. 

Temed.  perhaps  from  Sax. 
TmiD,  or  GiTMED.  iiran- 
suefactus,Dom4tHs.  Tamed. 

Ten,  teen.    Anger,  mixed  with 


sorrow,  oblk|nely  trouble,  or 
turmoil. 

Than,  used  for  when,  passim. 

Than.  Then.  All  than,  ex- 
pletive, as  then. 

Thai.    They. 

Tbarf.  To  dare.  ^'Tharfhim 
no   farther    go."    He  will 


not  dare  (be  able)  to  go  far. 

The.    Theejt 

The.    To  thrive, 

Thei.    Though. 

Thede,  apparently  aoonlractkm 
for  they  gede, 

Thenke.    Think. 

Thenketh.    Thinketh, 

There,  used  for  where,  passim. 

Theitfor.    For  that. 

Thertil.    Thereto, 

Thi.    The. 

Tho.    They  or  those. 

Tho.  Then,  and  sometimes 
then  when. 

Thole.    Endure,  suffer. 

Thore,  p.834.  rAere.  A  licen- 
tious spelling  adopted  rythmi 
gratia, 

Threste.    Thrust, 

Thrift,    industry,  labour. 

Thritti.    Thirty, 

Thring.    ThrusU   Sax.  Tbbih- 

GKll. 

Thro,  equivalent  to  thra,  sig<*- 
nifying  courageous,  from 
TBiAB,  ^ax.  brave.  It  Is 
spelled  thra,  p.  838. 

Thorch.    Through, 

Thye.    Thrice, 

Tidde.   Bettd€d,  or  hapTpened, 

TU.    until. 

Tight.   rre4. 


Tine.     Lose.    UlaDdle.   Tirb.. 

Pet'do. 
Tint.    £Ml. 
Tite.    TiUy.    speedily.    Tot. 

Fr.  , 
To.     2V«». 
To.   rotaka.   p.  361.    To  take 

off. 
Tok.    2YK>k. 
Token.    Took. 
Ton.    Taken. 
Tong.    IVMij^ue. 
Too.    ri&o. 
Tom.    TtM-n. 
Toun.    Town.    "  In  toim"  is 

often  used  as  an  expletive. 
Tour.    Tour,    p.  388.    "  Best 

was  he  In  lour.'*    Best  in  the 

castle,  or  palace. 
Tow.    Thou, 
Trad.    Trod,  did  tread. 
Travail.    Labour. 
Tre.    Tree. 
Treasoun.    Treason. 
Tresow.    Treasure. 
Trewes.    Truce. 
Tmage.    Homage,  or  tribute. 
Trawe.    True. 
Tna.    Two. 
Toenti.    Tteenfy. 
Tnight.  2Vi(cAed.**0ftvigbt/* 

p.  569.    Tom  off. 
Tviis.    Twice, 


V. 


Valr.  ^  /tir  supposed  the  skin 
of  the  Hungarian  squirrel. 

Unblllhe.  raid  of  joy,  sorrow- 
ful, 

Uncouthe.    Unknown. 

Under  hand.  We  now  say,  On 
hand. 

Understand.  "  To  don  him  to 
understand."  To  serve  as  his 
support. 

Uofain.  Displeased,  not  joy- 
ous, sorrowful. 

Unflain.    Vnflayed. 

Unfre.    Discourteous. 

Ungiltless.    Guiltless, 

Unlight.    Not  light,  heavy. 

Unhold.  Inimical,  p.  341. 
unwillingly^. 


Unrede,  unrldfe.    Unrighteous. 

Unselde.  Not  seldom.  Oft  and 
unselde  t  a  pleonasm. 

Unsete.  unsofl.  From  Tent. 
SACBT,  mollis 

Unsonnde.  Not  sound,  wound- 
ed. 

Untroweand.  Faithless,  troth" 
breaking. 

Ure.  Inure;  an  expletive.  At 
that  time. 

Vene.    Fein. 

Yeneraed.  Envenomed,  poi- 
soned. 

Yenery.  Thennystery  of  hunt- 
ing. 


W. 


Waite.    FHght. 

Wald.    FTould. 

Wand.    J^ent. 

Waraunt.  FTarrant,  security. 

Ware.    fVere. 

Warld.    f^f^'orld. 

Wat.  FTet.  "Wines  wal,'* 
p.  358.  Liquid  wines-,  a 
pleonasm. 

Wat.    f^Acii. 

Wate.  Astheywate.  As  they 
thought. 

Wate.    To  wot  of. 

Wayleway.  An  exclamation  of 
sorrow  often  used  by  Chau- 
cer, and  sometimes  spelled 
walawa.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  burden  of  some  me- 
lancholy song. 

Wcde.    n'eed,  garment. 


Wede,  wode.  Mad.  **  Wolf 
that  wald  wede."  fVolf  be- 
coming mad.  *'  Wode  to 
wede,**  p.  354.  Madto frenzy. 

Weder.  FFeather.  Weder  (to 
fare.  fVeather  fit  fbr  a 
voyage  or  journey, 

Wedde.    Pledge, 

Welay.  Contraction  for  welh- 
away. 

Weld.      Teut,    WBLTAH.     Di- 
rigere.    The  sense.  In  p.  835^ 
may  be  coi^tored  from  the 
following  acoonnt  given  by 
Merlin's  mother  of  the  super- 
natural person  by  whom  ho 
was  begotten :~ 
*^  As  a  man  I  him  felt. 
As  a  man  he  me  welte. 
As  a  man  he  laye  hi  me; 
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Bat  what  be^was  I  might  not 

Welc.    fVell, 

Welp.    PVkelp. 

Wen.  fVeen.  withootenwene. 

PVUhotU  guest,  eertainiy; 

an  cxpletiTe. 
Wende.    To  go. 
Wende,wead,weind.  Thoughi, 
Wande.  enbetank.  for  wein.    A 

guess. 
Wendest.    fVetfCdest,    didst 

ween, 
Wenten.    fVent. 
Wepen.    yf^eep. 
Wepeiu.    fVeapons. 
Wer.    fJ^ar, 
Were.    To   were   away.    To 

keep  off. 
Wering.    fVarring, 
Werkemen.  fVorkmen,  p.550. 

Men  fit  for  such  a  work, 

bravoes. 
Wern.     f^am.     Wern     to 

wire,    f^mfi  against  fiMir- 

riage. 
Wen.    FVoree, 
Wes.    fVas. 
Wesche.    PVashed. 
Wex.    Grew. 

Wezen.  Do  wax  or  becomt, 
Whascbe,  p.  339.  fVhen  as. 
Wbare.  fVhere,  Widewhare. 

Everywhere, 


Wick,  yright,  fU  for  war. 
Sax.    WUH.IC,  bellicosus. 

Wight    Strong, 

Wiles,  p.  36S,  thookl  be  wUes, 
Blamest* 

Wikes.    PVekes. 

WIo.    fTine. 

Wising.    PVinning. 

Wircbe.    PTork. 

Wis.  "  Y  wis  and  nongbt  at 
wene.*'  /  knoio  certainly, 
and  do  not  speak  at  guess. 
*'  T  wis  withouten  wene,"  it 
more  common. 

Wine,  from  Germ.  Wbman. 
To  guide.  •*  In  world  thou 
wine  me.**  in  the  world  do 
thou  me  guide.  To  weise,  is 
still  used  in  popular  Scottish. 

Wlis.    n^Ue. 

Wite,  wiUn.    To  know, 

Wite.  To  blame.  "  He  wist 
it  whom  to  wite."  He  knew 
where  to  lay  the  blame, 

Witalh,  wateth.   Know  thou. 

Witt.  Blamed,  or  imputed  to. 

Wired,    married, 

Wode.    Mad,  or  furious. 

Wok,  p.  560.   Fyatehed, 

Won.    Dwelling^  or  abode, 

Wondred.    fVondered, 

Woning.   ff'Tnning, 

Wore,  p.  354.  ▲  UcentlouB 
spelUog  of  were. 


Worth  I.    JVill  I  become. 
Wortbli.     PVorthyi   applying 

to  rank  as  well  as  merit.    See 

p.  548. 
Wost   GoDtracted  for  wiliest, 

wUt, 
Wot.    To  know. 
Wonges.     cheeks.    Wargbn. 

Sax.   Maxilloe. 
Woagh.    Evil.   Sax.    Wo€b, 

ma/um.  Obliquely,  trouble. 


Wookes.    TVekes, 

Wraie,   wrie.    To   betray  or 

accuse. 
Wrake,  p.  546.    fVreek. 
Wrayeth.    ]Beirayetk,  aeeusa. 
Wreken.    See  Wioun. 
Wrie.    See  Wiaik. 
Wring.'    TO  pain  sharply. 
Writhe.    FTrath. 
Wroken,  wreken.    jivengei. 
Wrong.    fVrung^  thrusL 


Y. 


Ta.    res. 

Taf.    Gave, 

YaM,  yalt    Did  yield,  or  give, 

Yare,  T.  I.    Readily. 

Yare.    Early.    To  foster  yalr. 

TO  educate  in  youth,    P.  SSa. 

Wining  yare.    His   former 

winnings.    It  also    means 

ready. 
YaL  G€U, 
Ycom.     Prepared;   literally, 

carried  out. 
Yede.   See  Yodb. 
Yelde.    rieldedi  obUque  for 

repaid, 
Yeme.    To  keep, 
Yemen.    Keepers,  or  fwoleo- 

tors, 
YereorYer.    rear.    V.  I.  «i 

yere  is  here  nsed  adT«rbially, 


to  signify.    In   times  peM. 

Hence,  probably,  tbe  moden 

phrase.  Of  yore, 
Yem.    Nimbly, 
Ycte.    ret. 
Yfold.    Manifold, 
Ylf.    If, 
Yift.    Gift, 
Yinge.    roung, 
Yland.    Island, 
Ymages.  /mo^M.perhapsf*'- 

trails, 
Ynough.    Enough, 
Yode.    fVeni;  from  yoden.  l» 

go. 
Yolde.    rieided^  or  gixoe, 
Ysprad.    Bespread, 
Ystonde,  Ystonden.   stood  or 

remained. 
YTere.    ivory. 


END  OF  SIR  TRISTRBII. 
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DRAMATIC  PIECES. 


H ALIDON  HILL ; 


A  DRAMATIC  SKETCH,  FROM  SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 


PREFACE. 

the  Pablic  seldom  feel  much  interest  in  snch  com- 
tf,  (nor  Is  tliere  any  reason  why  they  shoald,)  the 
[es.  the  liberty  of  stating,  that  these  scenes  were 
d  with  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  a  miscellany 
by  a  much-esteemed  friend.*  But  instead  of 
ined  to  a  scene  or  two,  as  intended,  the  work  gra- 
lled  to  the  size  of  an  Independent  publication, 
ned  to  Illustrate  military  antiquities,  and  the 
rchiralry.  The  Drama  (if  it  can  be  termed  one) 
particular,  either  designed  or  calculated  for  the 

ject  is  to  be  found  in  Scottish  history ;  but,  not  to 
0  slight  a  publication  with  antiquarian  research, 
>ns  from  obscure  chronicles,  may  be  sufficiently 
by  the  following  passage  from  Pinkbrtoii*8  His- 
otland,  vol.  I.  p.  7i. 

overnor  (anno  1409)  dispatched  a  considerable 
r  Murdac,  his  eldest  son ;  the  Earls  of  Angus  and 
)  joined  Douglas,  who  entered  England  with  an 
D  thousand  men,  carrying  terror  and  devastation 
s  of  Newcastle. 

IV.  was  now  engaged  In  the  Welsh  war  against 
idour ;  but  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his 
)tspur  Percy,  with  the  Earl  of  March,  collected  a 
array,  and  awaited  the  return  of  the  Soots,  im-- 
h  spoil,  near  Milfield,  in  the  north  part  of  Nor- 
nd.    Douglas  had  reached  Wooler,  in  his  return; 


and  perceiving  the  enemy,  seized  a  strong  post  between  the 
two  armies  called  Homildon-hill.  In  this  method  be  rl« 
vailed  his  predecessor  at  the  battle  of  Otterbnm,  but  not 
with  like  success.  The  English  advanced  to  the  assault, 
and  Henry  Percy  was  about  to  lead  them  up  the  hill,  when 
March  caught  his  bridle,  and  advised  him  to  advance  no 
farther,  but  to  pour  the  dreadful  shower  of  English  arrowa 
into  the  enemy.  This  advice  was  followed  with  the  usual 
fortune;  for  In  all  ages  the  bow  was  the  English  instrument 
of  victory;  and  though  the  Scots,  and  perhaps  the  French, 
were  superior  in  the  use  of  the  spear,  yet  this  weapon  was 
useless  after  the  distant  bow  bad  decided  the  combat.  Ro- 
bert the  Great,  sensible  of  this  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
ordered  a  prepared  detachment  of  cavalry  to  rush  among 
the  English  archersat  the  commencement,  totally  to  disperse 
them,  and  stop  the  deadly  effusion.  But  Douglas  now  used 
no  such  precaution;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  his 
people,  drawn  up  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  presented  one  ge- 
neral mark  to  the  enemy,  none  of  whose  arrows  descended 
io  vain.  The  ScoU  fell  without  fight,  and  unrevenged,  till 
a  spirited  knight.  Swinton,  exclaimed  aloud,  'O  my  brave 
countrymen  I  what  fascination  has  seized  you  to-day,  thai 
you  stand  like  deer  to  be  shot,  instead  of  indulging  your  an- 
cient courage,  and  meeting  your  enemies  hand  to  hand  ? 
Let  those  who  will,  descend  with  me,  that  we  may  gain 
victory,  or  life,  or  fall  like  men.'  4  This  being  heard  by 
Adam  Gordon,  between  whom  and  Swinlon  there  existed 
an  ancient  deadly  feud,  attended  with  the  mutual  slaughter 
of  many  followers,  he  instantly  fell  on  bis  knees  before 
Swinton,  begged  his  pardon,  and  desired  to  be  dubbed  a 


ame  contains  ill  tbe  dramallc  pieces  wblcb  Sir  Walter  Scott 
i4  :  namelT.  the  tranatallon  ofGoeii  fon  Berllchlngen,  whlcb 
TM ;  the  Bonaeof  Aapen,  wblch  was  wrliten  at  the  same  early 
[h  It  wu  flrat  printed  In  the  Icepaake  for  1130;  Halldon  Hill, 
»abUsbed  In  1822 ;  Mac  DnfTa  Cron,  1823 ;  and  tbe  Doom  of  De- 
be  Arnblre  Tragedy,  which  appeared  together  In  18;iO. 
had  sooM  acraples  aboot  reprinting  the  feralon  of  Goeti  of 
i ;  but  U  marka  lo  Important  a  period  In  the  aotbor*a  atadles, 
rbole,  bo  considered  It  proper  to  insert  it,  though  in  a  smaUer 
Jie  shape  of  an  Appendix.  ] 

bor  alludes  to  a  collection  of  small  pieces  lo  ferse,  edited,  for 
mrpoae,  by  Mrs.  loaooa  Balllle.  ] 

rsl  edliioa,  the  text  added,  *'  la  case  any  attempt  shall  be  made 
In  action,  ( as  bu  happened  in  almilar  caaesj  the  aokbor  tabes 
portnoity  to  Intlmata,  that  It  aball  be  at  the  peril  of  tboee  who 
I  experiment.'*  AdTortlng  lo  this  panagp,  tbe  New  Edlnborgb 
,  18231  said,-"  We.  nererthelen,  do  not  beHeve  that  any  thing 
illy  dramatic,  in  ao  far  as  it  goes,  more  capaMa  of  stage «rtoel. 
In  England  since  tbe  days  of  her  greatest  genius;  and  glTing 
erefore,  full  credit  for  bis  coyness  on  tbe  present  occasion,  we 
I  that  ha  Is  hot  trrl^  bis  strength  In  tbe  most  ardooos  of  all 
prtsof,  and  that,  ere  long,  he  win  damonstrata  bis  right  to  tbe 


highest  honours  of  the  tragic  muse.**  Tbe  Britbb  Critic,  for  October,  1823, 
says,  on  tbe  same  bead,  **  Though  we  may  not  accede  io  the  author's  decla- 
ration, that  It  Is  *  i«  no  perlien/or  calculated  for  tbe  stage,*  we  must  not 
lead  our  readers  to  look  for  any  thing  amounting  to  a  regular  drama.  It 
would,  we  think,  form  an  underplot,  of  fery  great  interest,  in  an  historical 
play  of  customary  length ;  and  although  its  Incidents  and  parsonages  are 
mixed  op.  In  iheae  scenes,  with  an  efeot  of  real  blstorr,  there  Is  nothing 
In  either  lo  prevabt  their  being  InierwoTan  In  the  ploi  of  any  drama  of 
wblcb  the  action  ahoald  lie  in  the  cooflnes  of  England  and  Scotland,  at  any 
of  tbe  fery  numerous  periods  of  bonier  warl^re.  Tbe  whole  Interest,  in- 
deed, of  tbe  story,  is  engrossed  by  two  characters,  tmsgined,  as  It  appears 
to  ns,  with  great  force  and  probability,  and  contrasted  with  considerable 
skill  and  effect.**] 

^  l**  MUes  magnanimns  domlnns  lohannes  Swinton,  taaquam  voce  bor- 
rlda  praconU  exclamavit,  dloens,  0  oommtUtones  Inclyti  t  qols  tos  hodle 
fasdnaflt  non  Indnlgere  solltss  probllati,  quod  nee  dexiris  coniaritls,  nee  ot 
flri  cords  erigltis,  ad  invadendum  semolos,  qui  tos,  tanqoam  damulos  vel 
blnnalos  Impsrcalos,  saglttarom  Jacolls  pwdera  festlnant.  Oeseandanl 
mecnm  qui  fellnt,  et  In  nomine  Domini  bostes  penetrablmns,  ot  fel  sic  ? ita 
potiamur,  Tel  saltern  nt  milltes  cum  h<more  occombamoa,**  atc-Fomova, 
SeolJ-CAroafeoa,  toI.  11.  p.  434.] 
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knight  bj  him  whom  he  must  now  regard  as  the  wisest  and 
the  boldest  of  that  order  In  Britain.  The  oeremonr  per- 
formed, Swinton  and  Gordon  descended  the  bill,  accomfM- 
nied  only  by  one  hundred  men;  and  a  desperate  yaloor  led 
the  whole  body  to  death.  Had  a  similar  spirit  been  shown 
by  the  Scottish  army.  It  is  probable  that  the  eyent  of  the  day 
would  have  been  different.  Douglas,  who  was  certainly 
deficient  in  the  most  important  qualities  of  a  general,  seeing 
his  army  begin  to  disperse,  at  length  attempted  to  descend 
the  hill ;  but  the  English  archers,  retiring  a  little,  sent  a 
flight  of  arrows  so  sharp  and  strong,  that  no  armour  could 
withstand ;  and  the  Scottish  leader  himself,  whose  pano- 
ply was  of  remarkable  temper,  fell  under  five  wounds, 
though  not  mortal.  The  English  men-of-arm*s,  knights, 
or  squires,  did  not  strike  one  blow,  but  remained  spectators 
of  the  rout,  which  was  now  complete.  Great  numbers  of 
the  Scots  were  slain,  and  near  five  hundred  perished  in  the 
river  Tweed  upon  their  flight.  Among  the  illustrious  cap- 
tives was  Douglas,  whose  chief  wound  deprived  him  of  an 
eye ;  Mur4ac,  son  of  Albany ;  the  Earls  of  Moray  and  An- 
gus ;  and  about  twenty-four  gentlemen  of  eminent  rank  and 
power.  The  chief  slain  were,  Swinton,  Gordon,  Livingston 
of  Calendar,  Ramsay  of  Dalhousle,  Walter  Sinclair,  Roger 
Gordon,  Walter  Scott,  and  others.  Such  was  the  issue  of 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Homildon." 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  scene  of  action  has. 
In  the  following  pages,  been  transferred  fk-om  Homildon  to 
Ualidon  Hill.  For  this  there  was  an  obvious  reason;— for 
who  would  again  venture  to  introduce  upon  the  scene  the  ce- 
lebrated Hotspur,  who  commanded  the  English  at  the  former 
battle?  There  are.  however,  several  coincidences  which 
may  reconcile  even  the  severer  antiquary  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  Halidon  Hill  for  Homildon.  A  Scottish  army  was 
defeated  by  the  English  on  both  occasions,  and  under  nearly 
the  same  circumstances  ofaddress  on  the  part  of  the  victors, 
and  mismanagement  on  that  of  the  vanquished,  for  the  Eng- 
lish long-t>ow  decided  the  day  in  both  cases.  In  both  cases, 
also,  a  Gordon  was  left  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  at  Hall- 
don,  as  at  Homildon,  the  Scots  were  commanded  by  an  ill- 
fated  representative  of  the  great  house  of  Douglas.  He  of 
Homildon  was  surnamed  Tine-man,  i.  e.  Loteman,  fk*ora 
his  repeated  defeats  and  miscarriages;  and,  with  all  the  per- 
sonal valour  of  his  race,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  so  small  a 
portion  of  their  sagacity,  as  to  be  unable  to  learn  military 
eiperlence  from  reiterated  calamity.  I  am  far,  however, 
trom  intimating,  that  the  traits  of  imbecility  and  envy  attri- 
buted to  the  Regent  in  the  following  sketch,  are  to  be  his- 
torically ascribed  either  to  the  elder  Douglas  of  Halidon 
Hill,  or  to  him  called  Tine-man,  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
the  respect  of  his  countrymen,  notwithstanding  that,  like 
the  celebrated  Anne  dc  Montmorency,  he  was  either  de- 
feated, or  wounded,  or  made  prisoner,  in  every  battle  which 
be  fought.  The  Regent  of  the  sketch  is  a  character  purely 
Imaginary. 

The  tradition  of  the  Swinton  family,  which  still  survives 
ki  a  lineal  descent,  and  to  which  the  author  has  the  honour 
to  be  related,  avers,  that  the  Swinton  who  fell  at  Homil- 
don in  the  manner  narrated  in  the  preceding  extract,  had 
slain  Gordon's  father ;  which  seems  sullQcient  ground  for 
adopting  that  circumstance  into  the  following  Drama- 
tic Sketch,  though  it  is  rendered  improbable  by  other  au- 
thorities. 

If  any  reader  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  at  Frols- 
aart,  Fordun,  or  other  historians  of  the  period,  he  will  find, 


that  the  character  of  the  Lord  of  Swinton,  for  sCrength, 
courage,  and  conduct,  is  by  no  means  exaggerated. 

W.  S. 

DRAMATIS  PERSON^. 

SCOTTISH. 

tBE  ftJEGEHT  OP  SCOTLAND. 

OOaPON, 

SWINTON, 

LENNOX. 

SUTBERUia), 

ROSS, 

MAXWELL, 

JOHNSTONE, 

LINDESAT, 

ADAM  DE  VI PONT,  a  Knight  r«mfter. 

TBE  PAIOR  OP  MAISO^-DIEO. 

RETNALD.  SwMon'i  Squire. 

BOB  BATTELT,  a  Border  M<u»-Tr99per, 

Beraldt. 

ENGU8H. 

UNO  EDWARD  III. 

CHANDOS,  \ 

PERCY,  >    Smgliih  mtf  Nwrmam  NoHes. 

HIBADMO?IT.       ' 

THE  ABBOT  OP  WALTHAM3T0W. 


Seoul**  CkUfi  nd  Jfo*te». 


HALIDON  HDLU 


ACT  I. 


SCENE   I. 


The  northern  tide  of  the  eminence  of  ffalitkn.  The  back  Scene 
represents  the  summit  of  the  ascent,  occupied  by  the  Rear- 
guard of  the  Scottish  army.  Bodies  of  armed  Mem  appear  as 
advancing  from  different  points,  to  Join  the  main  Body, 

Enter  Be  Yipoftt  and  the  PuoM  of  Kaisor^iec. 

Ftp.  No  farther,  Father — here  I  need  no  guidance— 
I  have  already  brought  your  peaceful  step 
Too  near  the  verge  of  battle.  [aer, 

Prtor.  Fain  would  I  see  you  join  some  Baron's  ban- 
Before  I  say  farewell.    The  honour'd  sword 
That  fought  so  well  in  Syria,  should  not  wave 
Amid  the  ignoble  crowd. 

Vip,  Each  spot  is  noble  in  a  pitched  field. 
So  that  a  man  has  room  to  fight  and  fall  on't. 
But  I  shall  find  out  friends.    'Tis  scarce  twelve  years 
Since  I  left  Scotland  for  the  wars  of  Palestine, 
And  then  the  flower  of  all  the  Scottish  nobles 
Were  known  to  me;  and  I,  in  my  degree, 
Not  all  unknown  to  them.  [time; 

Pri&r»  Alas !  there  have  been  changes  since  that 
The  Royal  Bruce,  with  Randolph,  Douglas,  Grahame, 
Then  shook  in  field  the  banners  which  now  moulder 
Over  their  graves  i'  the  chancel. 

Ftp.  And  thence  comes  it, 

That  while  I  look'd  on  many  a  well-known  crest 
And  blazoned  shield,'  as  hitherward  we  came, 
The  faces  of  the  Barons  who  displayed  them 
Were  all  unknown  to  me.   Brave  youths  they  seem'd; 


■  [  MS.—**  I*ve  loord  on  lotny  a  well-koown  peonon 
PltTlng  the  alr;^  etc.  ] 
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Tet,  sarely,  fitter  to  adorn  the  tilt-yard, 
Than  to  be  leaders  of  a  war.    Their  followers, 
Young  like  themselves,  seem  like  themselves  unprac- 
Look  at  their  battle-rank.  [tised — 

Pri&r.  I  cannot  gaze  on't  with  undazzled  eye, 
So  thick  the  rays  dart  back  from  shield  and  helmet, 
And  sword  and  battle-axe,  and  spear  and  pennon. 
Sure  'tis  a  gallant  show !    The  Bruce  himself 
Hath  often  conquered  at  the  head  of  fewer 
And  worse  appointed  followers.  [Father, 

Ftp.  Ay,  but 'twas  Bruce  that  led  them.    Reverend 
*Tis  not  the  falchion's  weight  decides  a  combat ; 
It  is  the  strong  and  skilful  hand  that  wields  #. 
Ill  fate,  that  we  should  lack  the  noble  King, 
And  all  his  champions  now !    Time  call'd  them  not, 
For  when  I  parted  hence  for  Palestine, 
The  brows  of  most  were  free  from  grizzled  hair. 

Prior.  Too  true,  alas!     But  well  you  know,  in 
Scotland, 
Few  hairs  are  silver'd  underneath  the  helmet; 
^Tis  cowls  like  mine  which  hide  them.    'Mongst  the 

laity, 
War's  the  rash  redper,  who  thrusts  in  his  sickle 
Before  the  grain  is  white.    In  threescore  years 
And  ten,  which  I  have  seen,  I  have  outlived 
Wellnigh  two  generations  of  our  nobles. 
The  race  which  holds'  yon  summit  is  the  third. 

Vip,  Thou  mayst  outlive  them  also. 

Prior.  Heaven  forefend ! 

My  prayer  shall  be,  that  Heaven  will  close  my  eyes. 
Before  they  look  upon  the  wrath  to  come,     [land— r 

Vip,  Retire,  retire,  good  Father !— Pray  for  Scot- 
Think  not  on  me.    Here  comes  an  ancient  friend. 
Brother  in  arms,  with  whom  to-day  I'll  join  me. 
Back  to  your  choir,  assemble  all  your  brotherhood, 
And  weary  Heaven  with  prayers  for  victory.  ■ 

Prior.  Heaven's  blessing  rest  with  thee, 
Champion  of  Heaven,  and  of  thy  suffering  country! 
[Exit  Priob.    YipoifT  dratot  a  little  aside,  and 
let$  down  the  beaver  of  hie  helmet. 

Enter  Swixton,  followed  by  RsTif  ald  and  others, 
to  whom  he  speaks  as  he  enters. 

StDin.  Halt  here,  and  plant  my  pennon,  till  the 
Assign  our  band  its  station  in  the  host.         [Regent 

Rey,  That  must  be  by  the  Standard.   We  have  had 
That  right  since  good  Saint  David's  reign  at  least. 
Fain  would  I  see  the  Marcher  would  dispute  it. 

Swin.  Peace,  Reynald !    Where  the  general  plants 
the  soldier, 
There  is  his  place  of  honour,  and  there  only 
His  valour  can  win  worship.    Thou'rt  of  those, 
Who  would  have  war's  deep  art  bear  the  wild  sem- 
blance 
Of  some  disorder'd  hunting,  where,  pell-mell, 
Each  trusting  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse, 


Gallants  press  on  to  «ee  the  quarry  fall. 

Ton  steel-clad  Southrons,  Reynald,  are  no  deer; 

And  England's  Edward  is  no  stag  at  bay. 

.    Vip.  {advancing.)  There  needed  not,  to  blazon 

forth  the  Swinton, 
His  ancient  burgonet,  the  sable  Boar 
Chain'd  to  the  gnarl'd  oak,'— nor  his  proud  step, 
!Nor  giant  stature,  nor  the  ponderous  mace. 
Which  only  he,  of  Scotland's  realm,  can  wield  : 
His  discipline  and  wisdom  mark  the  leader. 
As  doth  his  frame  the  champion.  Hail,  brave  Swinton! 

Swin.  Brave  Templar,  thanks !    Such  your  cross'd 
shoulder  speaks  you ; 
But  the  closed  visor,  which  conceals  your  features. 
Forbids  more  knowledge.    Umfraville,  perhaps — 

Vip.  (undosing  his  helmet,)  ^o  ;  one  less  worthy 
of  our  sacred  Order. 
Tet,  unless  Syrian  suns  have  scorch'd  my  features 
Swart  as  my  sable  visor,  Alan  Swinton 
Will  welcome  Symon  Vipont. 

Swin.  ( embracing  him. )  As  the  blithe  reaper 
Welcognes  a  practised  mate,  when  the  ripe  harvest 
Lies«deep  before  him,  and  the  sun  is  hrgh  I 
Thou'lt  follow  yon  old  pennon,  wilt  thou  not? 
Tis  tatter'd  since  thou  saw'st  it,  and  the  Boar-heads 
Look  as  if  brought  from  off  some  Christmas  board. 
Where  knives  had  notch'd  them  deeply.      [Chequer, 

Ftp.  Have  with  them,  ne'ertheless.    The  Stuart's 
The  Bloody  Heart  of  Douglas,  Ross's  Lymphads, 
Sutherland's  Wild-cats,  nor  the  royal  Lion, 
Rampant  in  golden  treasure,  wins  me  from  them. 
We'll  back  the  Boar-heads  bravely.    I  see  round  them 
A  chosen  band  of  lances — ^some  well  known  to  me. 
Where's  the  main  body  of  thy  followers? 

Swin.  Symon  de  Vipont,  tbou  dost  see  them  all 
That  Swinton's  bugle-horn  can  call  to  battle. 
However  loud  it  rings.    There's  not  a  boy 
Left  in  my  halls,  whose  arm  has  strength  enough 
To  bear  a  sword — ^there's  not  a  man  behind. 
However  old,  who  moves  without  a  staff. 
Striplings  and  greybeards,  every  one  ishere, 
And  here  all  should  be — Scotland  needs  them  all ; 
And  more  and  better  men,  were  each  a  Hercules, 
And  yonder  handful  centupled.  [kinsmen, 

Ftp.  A  thousand  followers — such,  with  friends  and 
Allies  and  vassals,  thou  wert  wont  to  lead — 
A  thousand  followers  shrunk  to  sixty  lances 
In  twelve  years'  space!— And  thy  brave  sons.  Sir 
Alas!  I  fear  to  ask.  [Alan ! 

Swin.  All  slain,  De  Vipont.    In  my  empty  home 
A  puny  babe  lisps  to  a  widow'd  mother, 
*•  Where  is  my  grandsire ?  wherefore  do  you  weep?" 
But  for  that  prattler,  Lyulph's  house  is  heirless. 
I'm  an  old  oak,  from  which  the  foresters 
Have  hew'd  four  goodly  boughs,  and  left  beside  me 
Only  a  sapling,  which  the  fown  may  crush 


•  I  MS.—"  Tbe  yoatbt  who  hold,"  etc.*  *•  •!»."  ] 

*  [  MS. ^  wltb  prayert  for  SootUiid'f  weal."  ] 

)  [''The  armorial  bearings  of  the  andent  t»mi\j  of  Swinlon 
are  sabie^  a  cheveroD,  or,  between  diree  boan*  beads  erased*  ar- 


gent. Grbst— a  boar  chained  to  a  tree,  and  abore,  on  an  escroU, 
J'esp^e.  SoppoiTiis^two  boars  standing  on  a  oompartment, 
wbereon  are  the  words,  Je  pense:'— Douglas's  Baronage^  p.48S.] 
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As  he  springs  over  it. 

Ftp.  All  slain  ?— alas ! 

Si€in.  Ay,  all,  De  Vipont.    And  their  attributes, 
John  with  the  Long  Spear— Archibaldwith  the  Axe — 
Richard  the  Ready — and  my  youngest  darling. 
My  Fair-hair'd  William — do  but  now  survive 
In  measures  which  the  grcy-hair*d  minstrels  sing, 
When  they  make  maidens  weep.  [out 

Ftp.  These  wars  with  England,  they  have  rooted 
The  flowers  of  Christendom.  Knights,  who  might  win 
The  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  rude  heathen, 
Fall  in  unholy  warfare !  [it ; 

Strtn.  Unholy  warfare  ?  ay,  well  hast  thou  named 
But  not  with  England— would  her  cloth-yard  shafts 
Had  bored  their  cuirasses !    Their  lives  had  been 
Lost  like  their  grandsire*s,  in  the  bold  defence 
Of  their  dear  country  *—but  in  private  feud 
With  the  proud  Gordon,  fell  my  Long-spearM  John, 
He  with  the  Axe,  and  he  men  called  the  Ready, 
Ay,  and  my  Fair-hair'd  Will — the  Gordon's  wrath 
DevourM  my  gallant  issue.  [venged  ? 

Yip.  Since  thou  dost  weep,  their  death  i^  una- 

Swin.  Templar,  what  think'St  thou   me?-^See 
yonder  rock, 
From  which  the  fountain  gushes — is  it  less 
Compact  of  adamant,  though  waters  flow  from  it? 
Firm  hearts  have  moister  eyes. — They  are  avenged; 
I  wept  not  till  they  were— till  the  proud  Gordon 
Had  with  his  life-blood  dyed  my  father's  sword. 
In  guerdon  that  he  thinn'd  my  father's  lineage, 
And  then  I  wept  my  sons;  and,  as  the  Gordon 
Lay  at  my  feet,  there  was  a  tear  for  him. 
Which  mingled  with  the  rest.   We  had  been  friends. 
Had  shared  the  banquet  and  the  chase  together. 
Fought  side  by  side, — and  our  first  cause  of  strife, 
Woe  to  the  pride  of  both,  was  but  a  light  one! 

Ftp.  You  are  at  feud,  then,  with  the  mighty  Gordon? 

Swin.  At  deadly  feud.    Here  in  this  Border-land, 
Where  the  sire's  quarrels  descend  upon  the  son, 
As  due  a  part  of  his  inheritance, 
As  the  strong  castle  and  the  ancient  blazon. 
Where  private  Vengeance  holds  the  scales  of  justice. 
Weighing  each  drop  of  blood  as  scrupulously 
As  Jews  or  Lombards  balance  silver  pence. 
Not  in  this  land,  'twixt  Solway  and  Saint  Abb's, 
Rages  a  bitterer  feud  than  mine  and  theirs, 
The  Swinton  and  the  Gordon. 

Ftp.  You,  with  some  threescore  lances — and  the 
Leading  a  thousand  followers.  [Gordon 

Swin.  You  rate  him  far  too  low.   Since  you  sought 
Palestine, 
He  hath  had  grants  of  baronies  and  lordships 
In  the  far-distant  North.    A  thousand  horse 
His  southern  friends  and  vassals  always  number'd. 
Add  Badenoch  kerne,  and  horse  from  Dey  and  Spey, 
He'll  count  a  thousand  more. — And  now,  De  Vipont, 
If  the  Boar-heads  seem  in  your  eyes  less  worthy 
For  lack  of  followers — seek  yonder  standard — 


The  bounding  Stag,  with  a  brave  host  around  it; 
There  the  young  Gordon  makes  his  earliest  field. 
And  pants  to  win  his  spurs.    His  father^s  friend. 
As  well  as  mine,  thou  wert — go,  join  his  pennon, 
And  grace  him  with  thy  presence. 

Ftp.  When  you  were  friends,  I  was  the  friend  <yf 
And  now  I  can  be  enemy  to  neither ;  [both, 

But  my  poor  person,  though  but  slight  the  aid. 
Joins  on  this  field  the  banner  of  the  two 
Which  hath  the  smallest  following. 

Swin,  Spoke  like  the  generous  Knight,  who  gave 
Leading  and  lordship,  in  a  heathen  land  [up  all, 

To  fighlf  a  Christian  soldier !    Yet,  in  earnest, 
I  pray,  De  Vipont,  you  would  join  the  Gordon 
In  this  high  battle.    'Tis  a  noble  youth, — 
So  fame  doth  vouch  him, — ^amorous,  quick ,  and  valiant; 
Takes  knighthood,  too,  this  day,  and  well  may  use 
His  spurs  too  rashly  in  the  wish  to  win  them. 
A  friend  like  thee  beside  him  in  the  fight. 
Were  worth  a  hundred  spears,  to  rein  his  valour 
And  temper  it  witli prudence: — 'tis  the  aged  eagle 
Teaches  his  brood  to  gaze  upon  the  sun, 
With  eye  undazzled.  [huoter 

Ftp.  Alas,  brave  Swinton!    Wouldst  thou  train  the 
That  soon  must  bring  tliee  to  the  bay  ?  Your  custom, 
Your  most  unchristian,  savage,  fiend-like  custom, 
Binds  Gordon  to  avenge  his  father's  death. 

Swin,  Why,  be  it  so !    I  look  for  nothing  else : 
My  part  was  acted  when  I  slew  his  father. 
Avenging  my  four  sons — Young  Gordon's  sword. 
If  it  should  find  my  heart,  can  ne'er  inflict  there 
A  pang  so  poignant  as  his  father's  did. 
But  I  would  perish  by  a  noble  hand. 
And  such  will  his  be  if  he  bear  him  nobly, 
Nobly  and  wisely  on  this  field  of  Halidon. 

Enter  a  Pursuivant. 

Pun,  Sir  Knights,  to  council! — 'tis  the  Regent's 
order, 
That  knights  and  men  of  leading  meet  him  instantly 
Before  the  royal  standard.    Edward's  army 
Is  seen  from  the  hill-summit. 

Swin.  Say  to  the  Regent,  we  obey  his  orders. 

[Exit  PUBSUrVAKT. 

[To  jR^yti.]  Hold  thou  my  casque,  and  furl  my  pennon  ap 
Close  to  the  staff.    I  will  not  show  my  crest, 
Pior  standard,  till  the  common  foe  shall  challenge  them. 
I'll  wake  no  civil  strife,  nor  tempt  the  Gordon 
With  aught  that's  like  defiance. 

Ftp.  Will  he  not  know  your  features? 

Swin.  He  never  saw  roe.    In  the  distant  North, 
Against  his  will,  'tis  said,  his  friends  detaln'd  him 
During  his  nurture — caring  not,  belike, 
To  trust  a  pledge  so  precious  near  the  Boar-tusks. 
It  was  a  natural  but  needless  caution : 
I  wage  no  war  with  children,  for  I  think 
Too  deeply  on  mine  own. 

Ftp.  I  have  thought  on  it,  and  will  see  the  Gordon 


[  MS.-*'  or  the  dear  land  Ibal  narsed  ibem-but  la  feod."  J 


[MS.— "Sharply.''] 
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As  we  go  hence '  to  council.    I  do  bear 
A  cross,  which  binds  me  to  be  Christian  priest. 
As  well  as  Christian  champion.  *    God  may  grant 
That  I,  at  once  his  father's  friend  and  yours, 
May  make  some  peace  betwixt  you. '  [valour, 

Swin,  When  that  your  priestly  zeal,  and  knightly 
Shall  force  the  grave  to  render  up  the  dead. 

[Exeuni  ieveraUy, 


SCENE  n. 


The  summit  of  ffaiitUm  Hill,  before  the  Regemi's  TenU  The 
Boyal  Standard  of  Scotland  is  seen  in  the  background,  tcith 
the  Permons  and  Banntrs  of  the  principal  Nobles  around  It. 

Council  of  Scottish  JVdNM  and  Chiefk.  SuTHCBLAivn, 
Ross,  Lbrkox,  M axwell»  and  other  Nobles  of  the 
highest  rank,  are  close  to  the  REfiBiiT's  person,  and  in 
the  act  of  keen  debate.  Y  i  pont,  icith  GoRDOif  and  others, 
renuiin  grouped  at  some  distance  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Stage.  On  the  left,  standing  aUo  apart,  is  Swiif- 
TON.  alone  and  bare-headed.  The  Nobles  are  dressed 
in  Highland  or  Lowland  habits,  as  historical  costume 
requires.    Trumpets,  Heralds,  etc.  are  in  attendance. 

Len.  I^ay,  Lordings,  put  no  shame  upon  my  coun- 
I  did  but  say,  if  we  retired  a  little,  [sels. 

We  should  have  fairer  Oeld  and  better  vantage. 
I've  seen  King  Robert— ay,  The  Bruce  himself— 
Retreat  six  leagues  in  length,  and  think  no  shame  on't. 

Reg.  Ay,  but  King  Edward  sent  a  haughty  message, 
Defying  us  to  battle  on  this  field. 
This  very  hill  of  Halidon ;  if  we  leave  it 
Unfought  withal,  it  squares  not  with  our  honour. 

Swin,  {apart.)  A  perilous  honour,  that  allows  the 
And  such  an  enemy  as  this  same  Edward,     [enemy. 
To  choose  our  field  of  battle!    He  knows  how 
To  make  our  Scottish  pride  betray  its  master 

Into  the  pitfall. 

[During  this  spiech  the  debate  among 
the  Nobles  is  continued. 

Suth.  {aloud.)  We  will  not  back  one  furlong— not 
one  yard, 
r^o,  nor  one  inch ;  where'er  we  find  the  foe, 
Or  where  the  foe  finds  us,  there  will  we  fight  him. 
Retreat  wi(l  dull  the  spirit  of  our  followers, 
Who  now  stand  prompt  for  battle.  [doubts, 

Ross.  My  Lords,  methinks  great  Morarchat^  has 
That,  if  his  Northern  clans  once  turn  the  seam 
Of  their  check'd  hose  behind,  it  will  be  hard 
To  halt  and  rally  them.  [hood, 

Suth.  Say'  st  thou,  MacDonnell  ?— Add  another  false- 
And  name  when  Morarchat  was  coward  or  traitor  ? 
Thine  island  race,  as  chronicles  can  tell. 
Were  oft  affianced  to  the  Southron  cause ; 
Loving  the  weight  and  temper  of  their  gold. 
More  than  the  weight  and  temper  of  their  steeK 

Reg.  Peace,  my  Lords,  ho ! 


Ross  {throwing  down  his  glove).  MacDonnell  wiH 
not  peace!    There  lies  my  pledge. 
Proud  Morarchat,  to  witness  thee  a  liar.     [Border; 

Max.  Brought  I  all  Nithsdale  from  the  Western 
Left  I  my  towers  exposed  to  foraying  England, 
And  thieving  Annandale,  to  see  such  misrule? 

John.  Who  speaks  of  Annandale?    Dare  Maxwell 
The  gentle  House  of  Lochwood  ? '  [slander 

Reg.  Peace,  Lordings,  once  again.    We  represent 
The  Majesty  of  Scotland — in  our  presence 
Brawling  is  treason. 

Suth.  Were  it  in  presence  of  the  King  himself. 
What  should  prevent  my  saying 

Enter  Lihdesat. 

lAn.  Tou  must  determine  quickly.    Scarce  a  mile 
Parts  our  vanguard  from  Edward's.    On  the  plain. 
Bright  gleams  of  armour  flash  through  clouds  of  dust. 
Like  stars  through  frost-mist — ^steeds  neigh,  and 

weapons  clash — 
And  arrows  soon  will  whistle— the  worst  sound 
That  waits  on  English  war.— You  must  determine. 

Reg.  We  are  determined.    We  will  spare  proud 
Edward 
Half  of  the  ground  that  parts  us.— Onward,  Lords ; 
Saint  Andrew  strike  for  Scotland  I    We  will  lead 
The  middle  ward  ourselves,  the  Royal  Standard 
Display'd  beside  us ;  and  beneath  its  shadow 
Shall  the  young  gallants,  whom  we  knight  this  day, 
Fight  for  their  golden  spurs. — Lennox,  thou'rt  wise, 
And  wilt  obey  command— lead  thou  the  rear. 
.  Zcti.  The  rear  I — why  I  the  rear?    The  van  were 

fitter 
For  him  who  fought  abreast  with  Robert  Bruce. 

Swin.  {apart.)  Discretion  hath  forsaken  Lennox  too! 
The  wisdom  he  was  forty  years  in  gathering 
Has  left  him  in  an  instant.    'Tis  contagious 
Even  to  witness  frenzy. 

Suth.  The  Regent  hath  determined  well.    The  rear 
Suits  him  the  best  who  counsell'd  our  retreat. 

Len.  Proud  Northern  Thane,  the  van  were  soon  the 
Were  thy  disorder'd  followers  planted  there,     [rear, 

Suth.  Then,  for  that  very  word,  I  make  a  vow, 
By  my  broad  Earldom,  and  my  father's  soul. 
That  if  I  have  not  leading  of  the  van, 
I  will  not  fight  to-day ! 

Ross.  Morarchat!  thou  the  leading  of  the  van  ? 
Not  whilst  MacDonnell  lives. 

Swin,  {apart.)  Nay,  then  a  stone  would  speak. 

[Addresses  the  Rbgext. 
May't  please  your  Grace, 
And  you,  great  Lords,  to  hear  an  old  man's  counsel. 
That  hath  seen  fights  enow.  These  open  bickerings 
Dishearten  all  our  host.  If  that  your  Grace, 
With  these  great  Earls  and  Lords,  must  needs  debate. 
Let  the  closed  tent  conceal  your  disagreement; 


■         I IIS.-*^  Af  we  do  pan;  *etr.  ] 

*  [  MS.-**  The  cross  1  wear  appoints  me  Ctarlsltan  prlaat, 

ha  well  as  Christian  warrior/'  etc.  ] 

1  [  In  Uie  US.  Uie  Mene  terroioates  wlUi  this  Une.] 


4  [Monrcbate  is  the  ancient  Gaelic  deaignatiou  of  ttie  Earla  of 
Satheriand. 

s  [  Lochwood  Castle  was  the  ancient  scat  of  the  JulinstoDcs. 
Lords  of  AniUDdalc.] 
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Else  'twill  be  said,  ill  fares  it  with  the  flock, 
If  shepherds  wrangle  when  the  wolf  is  nigh. 

Reg,  The  old  Kuight  counsels  well.  Let  every  Lord 
Or  Chief,  who  leads  Gve  hundred  men  or  more, 
Follow  to  council-'-others  are  excluded— 
Well  have  no  vulgar  censurers  of  our  conduct — 

[Looking  at  SwiNTON. 

Young  Gordon,  your  high  rank  and  numerous  fol- 
lowing 
Give  you  a  seat  with  us,  though  yet  unknighted. 

Gor.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me.    My  youth's  unfit 
To  sit  in  council,  when  that  Knight's  grey  hairs 
And  wisdom  ^ait  without. 

Reg,  Do  as  you  will ;  we  deign  not  bid  you  twice. 

[The  RSfiEIfT,  RoSd,  SCTHBBLJLlfD,  LbNNOX, 

Matwell,  etc,  enter  the  Tent,    The  rest 
remain  grouped  about  the  Stage, 

Gar.  {observing  Swin,)  That  helmetless  old  Knight, 
his  giant  stature. 
His  awful  accents  of  rebuke  and  wisdom. 
Have  caught  my  fancy  strangely.    He  doth  seem 
Like  to  some  vision'd  form  which  I  have  dream'd  of. 
But  never  saw  with  waking  eyes  till  now. 
I  will  accost  him. 

Ftp.  Pray  you,  do  not  so ; 
Anon  I'll  give  you  reason  why  you  should  not. 
There's  other  work  in  hand [sence 

Gar,  I  will  but  ask  his  name.    There's  in  his  pre- 
Something  that  works  upon  me  like  a  spell. 
Or  like  the  feeling  made  my  childish  ear 
Dote  upon  tales  of  superstitious  dread. 
Attracting  while  they  chill'd  my  heart  with  fear. 
Now,  born  the  Gordon,  I  do  feel  right  well 
I'm  bound  to  fear  nought  earthly— and  I  fear  nought. 

I'll  know  who  this  man  is 

[Accosts  SwniTOif. 
Sir  Knight,  I  pray  you,  of  your  gentle  courtesy, 
To  tell  your  honour'd  name.    I  am  ashamed. 
Being  unknown  in  arms,  to  say  that  mine 
Is  Adam  Gordon. 

Swin.  {shows  emotion,  but  instantly  subdues  it.)  It 
is  a  name  that  soundeth  in  my  ear 
Like  to  a  death-knell— ay,  and  like  the  call 
Of  the  shrill  trumpet  to  the  mortal  lists ; 
Yet  'tis  a  name  which  ne'er  hath  been  dishonour'd. 
And  never  will,  I  trust — most  surely  never 
By  such  a  youth  as  thou. 

Got.  There's  a  mysterious  courtesy  in  this, 
Andyet  it  yields  no  answer  to  my  question. 
I  trust  you  hold  the  Gordon  not  unworthy 
To  know  the  name  he  asks  ? 

Swin.  Worthy  of  all  that  openness  and  honour 
May  show  to  friend  or  foe — ^but,  for  my  name, 
Yipont  will  show  it  you ;  and,  if  it  sound 
Harsh  in  your  ear,'  remember  that  it  knells  there 


But  at  your  own  request.    This  day,  at  least. 
Though  seldom  wont  to  keep  it  in  conoeaiment. 
As  there's  no  cause  I  should,  you  had  not  heard  it. 

Gor,  This  strange 

Ftp.  The  mystery  is  needful.    Follow  me. 

[They  retire  behind  the  tide  Seme. 

Swin,  (looking  after  them,).  'Tis  a  brave  youth. 
How  blusb'd  his  noble  cheek, 
While  youthful  modesty,  and  the  embarrassment 
Of  curiosity,  combined  with  wonder. 
And  half  suspicion  of  some  slight  intended. 
All  mingled  in  the  flush ;  but  soon  'twill  deepen 
Into  revenge's  glow.    How  slow  is  Vipont! — 
I  wait  the  issue,  as  I've  seen  spectators 
Suspend  the  motion  even  of  the  eyelids. 
When  the  slow  gunner,  with  his  lighted  match, 
Approach'd  the  charged  cannon,  ih  the  act 
To  waken  its  dread  slumbers. — Now  'tis  out ; 
He  draws  his  sword,  and  rushes  towards  me. 
Who  will  nor  seek  nor  shun  him. 

Enter  Gordon,  withheld  by  Vipont. 

Ftp.  Hold,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven !— O,  for  the  sake 
Of  your  dear  country,  hold !— Has  Swinton  slain  year 

father. 
And  must  you,  therefore,  be  yourself  a  parricide. 
And  stand  recorded  as  the  selfish  traitor. 
Who,  in  her  hour  of  need,  his  country's  cause 
Deserts,  that  he  may  wreak  a  private  wrong?— 
Look  to  yon  banne^— that  is  Scotland's  standard,- 
Look  to  the  Regent— he  is  Scotland's  general; 
Look  to  the  English— they  are  Scotland's  foemen! 
Bethink  thee,  then,  thou  art  a  son  of  Scotland, 
And  think  on  nought  beside.*  [me!— 

Gor.  He  hath  come  here  to  brave  me! — Off!  unhand 
Thou  canst  not  be  my  father's  ancient  friend, 
That  stand'st  'twixt  me  and  him  who  slew  my  father. 

Ftp.  You  know  not  Swinton.    Scarce  one  passing 
thought 
Of  his  high  mind  was  with  you ;  now,  bis  soul 
Is  fix'd  on  this  day's  battle.    You  might  slay  him 
At  unawares  before  be  saw  your  blade  drawn.— 
Stand  still,  and  watch  him  close.^ 

Enter  Maxweix  from  the  Tent, 

Swin.  How  go  our  councils,  M<|xwell,  may  I  ask? 

Max.  As  wild,  as  if  the  very  wind  and  sea 
With  every  breeze  and  every  billow  battled 
For  their  precedence.^ 

Sujtn.  Most  sure  they  are possess'd !  Some  evil  spirit, 
To  mock  their  valour,  robs  them  of  discretion. 
Fie,  fie,  upon't!— O,  that  Dunfermline's  tomb 
Could  render  up  The  Bruce !  that  Spain's  red  shore 
Could  give  us  back  the  good  Lord  James  of  Douglas ! 
Or  that  fierce  Randolph,  with  his  voice  of  terror. 


[  "  A  oame  nnmailcal  lo  VoltcUn  ears. 

And  banb  In  wand  to  thine/*- Cor jo/onnl.] 

'  [In  Uie  MS.  the  five  last  liaes of  Vipoot't  speech  are  ioterpo- 
lated.] 

^       [  MS.—*'  loQ  moal  not  bare— oot  wliero  tbe  Uvfl  mansard 


Awalu  tbe  attack  ofScolland'f  euemlea. 
Against  <be  common  foe— wage  prlftte  qoamd. 
Be  brafes  yon  not—bli  ibougbt  la  on  tb«  eveiu 
or  thld  day's  tldd.   Stand  still,aad  watch  him  closer.'] 
[  '*  Had  as  tbe  sea  and  Hind,  when  bolb  contend 
Which  Is  the  mlVbtlerr—^om/ef.  J 
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Were  here,  to  awe  these  brpw1ers.to  submission ! 

Ftp.  (lo  Gar,)  Thou  hast  perused  him  at  more  lei- 
sure now. 

Gor.  I  seethe  giant  foi^  which  ailpien  speak  of, 
The  stately  port — but  not  the  sullen  eye, 
Not  the  bloodthirsty  look,  that  should  belong  . 
To  him  that  made  me  orphan.    I  shall  need 
To  name  my  father  twice  ere  I  oan  strike 
At  such  grey  hairs,  and  facie  of  «uch  command ; 
Yet  my  hand  clenches  on  my  falchion-hilt. 
In  token  he  shall  die. 

Ftp.  I^eed  I  again  remind  you  that  the  place 
Permits  not  private  quarrel  ?  [it — 

Gor,  I'm  calm.    I  will  not  seek^nay,  I  will  shun 
And  yet  methinks  that  such  debate's  the  fashion^ 
You've  heard  how  taunts,  reproaches,  and  the  lie, 
.  The  lie  itself,  have  flown  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 
As  if  a  band  of  peasants  were  disputing 
'.  About  a  foot-ball  match,  rather  than  Chiefs 
Were  ordering  a  battJe.    I  am  young. 
And  lack  experience;  tell'me,  brave  De  Vipont, 
Is  such  ihe  fashion  of  your  wars  in  Palestine? 
.  Ftp.  Such  it  at  times  hath  been ;  and  then  the  Gross 
Hath  sunk  before  the  Crescent.    Heaven's  cause 
Won  us  not  victory  where  wisdom  was  not. — 
B^old  yon  English  host  come  slowly  on, 
With  equal  front,  rank  roarshaU'd  upon  rank, 
As  if  one  spirit  ruled  one  moving  body; 
The  leaders,  in  their  places,  each  prepared 
To  charge,  support,  and  rally,  as  the  fortune 
Of  changeful  battle  needs : — ^then  look  on  ours, 
Broken,  disjofnted,  as  the  tumbling  surges 
Which  the  winds  wake  at  random.    Look  on  both. 
And  dread  the  issue ;  yet  there  might  be.succour. 

Gor.  We're  fearfully  o'ermatch'd  in  discipline ; 
So  even  my  inexperienced  eye  can  Judge. 
What  succour  save  in  Heaven  ? 

Ftp.  Heaven  acts  by  human  means.  The  artist's  skill 
Supplies  in  war,  as  in  mechanic  crafts, 
Deflciency  of  tools.    There's  courage,  wisdom. 
And  skill  enough,  live  in  one  leader  here. 
As,  flung  into  the  balance,  might  avail 
To  counterpoise  the  odds  'twixt  that  ruled  host 
And  our  wild  multitude.— I  must  not  name  him. 

Gor^  I  guess,  but  dare  not  ask. — What  band  is  yon- 
Arranged  so  closely  as  the  English  discipline  [der, 
Hath  marshall'd  their  best  Gles? 

Ftp.  Know'st  thou  not  the  pennon  ? 
One  day,  perhaps,  thou'lt  see  it  all  too  closely, — 
It  is  Sir  Alan  Swintou's. 

Gor.  These,  then,  are  his,— the  relics  of  his  power ; 
Yet  worth  an  host  of  ordinary  men. — 
And  I  must  slay  my  country's  sagest  leader, 
And  crush  by  numbers  that  determined  handful. 
When  most  my  country  needs  their  practised  aid. 
Or  men  will  say,  **  There  goes  degenerate  Gordon ; 
His  father's  blood  is  on  the  Swinton's  sword, 
And  his  is  in  his  scabbard ! " 

[Mines. 

Vip.  (apart,)  High  blood  and  mettle,  mix'd  with 
early  wisdom, 


Sparkle  in  this  brave  youth.    If  he  sorvive 
This^vil-omen'd  day,  I  pawn  my  word. 
That,  in  the  ruin  which  I  now  forebode, 
Scotland  has  treasureJeft.    How  close  he  eyes 
Each  look  and  step  of  Swinton !    Is  it  bate. 
Or  is  it  admiration,  or  are  both 
Commingled  strangely  in  that  steady  gaze? 

[SwiNTOif  and  Maxwell  return  /Wm» 
the  bottom  o f  the  Siage, 

Max.  The  storm  is  laid  at  length  amongst  these 
See,  they  come  forth.  [counsellors  ;— 

Swin.  And  it  is  more  than  tinie ; 
For  I  can  mark  the  vanguard  archery 
Handling  their  qui vers-4>cnding  up  their  bows. 

Enter  the  Regent  and  ScottishLords. 

Reg.  Thus  shall  it  be,  then,  since  we  may  no  better : 
And,  since  no  Lord  will  yield  one  jot  of  way 
To  this  high  urgency,  or  give  the  vanguard 
Up  to  another's  guidance,  we  will  abide  them 
Even  on  this  bent ;  and  as  our  troops  are  rank'd, 
So  shall  they  meet  the  foe.    Chief,  nor  Thane, 
Nor  Noble,  can  complain  of  tlie  precedence 
Which  chance  has  thus  assign'd  him. 

Sti^tn.  (apart.)  0  sage  discipline, 
That  leaves  to  chance  the  marshalling  of  a  battle! 

Gor.  Move  him  to  speech,  De  Vipont. 

Ftp.  Move  him! — Move  whom  ? 

Gor.  Even  him,  whom,  but  brief  space  since. 
My  hand  did  burn  to  put  to  utter  silence. 

Ftp.  I'll  move  it  to  him. — Swinton,  speak  to  them. 
They  lack  thy  counsel  sorely. 

Swin.  Had  I  the  thousand  spears  which  once  I  led, 
I  had  not  thus  been  silent.    But  men's  wisdom 
Is  rated  by  their  means.    From  the  poor  leader 
Of  sixty  lances,  who  seeks  words  of  weight? 

Gor.  (steps  forward.)  Swinton,  there's  that  of  wis- 
dom on  thy  brow. 
And  valour  in  thine  eye,  and  that  of  peril 
In  this  most  urgent  hour,  that  bids  me  say, — 
Bids  me,  thy  mortal  foe,  say,  Swinton,  speak. 
For  Ring  and  Country's  sake ! 

Swin.  Nay,  if  that  voice  commands  me,  speak  I  will ; 
It  sounds  as  if  the  dead  lays  charge  on  me. 

Reg.  (to  Len.,  with  whom  he  has  been  consulting.) 
'Tis  better  than  you  think.    This  broad  hill-side 
Affords  fair  compass  for  our  power's  display, 
Rank  above  rank  rising  in  seemly  tiers ; 
So  that  the  rearward  stands  as  fair  and  open 

Swin.  As  e'er  stood  mark  before  an  English  archer. 

Reg.  Who  dares  to  say  so? — ^Who  is't  dare  impeaclk 
Our  rule  of  discipline  ? 

Sti'tn.A  poor Knightof  these Marches,good  my  Lord; 
Alan  of  Swinton,  who  hath  kept  a  house  here, 
He  and  his  ancestry,  since  the  old  days 
Of  Malcolm,  called  the  Maiden.  [field, 

Reg.  You  have  brought  here,  ev^n  to  this  pitched 
In  which  the  royal  Banner  is  display'd, 
I  think  some  sixty  spears,  Sir  Knight  of  Swinton ; 
Our  musters  name  no  more. 

Stotn.  I  brought  each  man  I  had ;  and  Chief,  or  Earl, 
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Thane,  Duke,  or  dignitary,  brings  no  more : 
And  with  them  brought  I  what  may  here  be  useful— 
An  aged  eye ;  which,  what  in  England,  Scotland, 
Spain,  France,  and  Flanders,  hath  seen  fifty  battles,* 
And  ta'en  some  judgment  of  them ;  a  stark  hand  too. 
Which  plays  as  with  a  straw  with  this  same  mace, — 
Which  if  a  young  arm  here  can  wield  more  lightly, 
I  never  more  will  offer  word  of  counsel. 

Len.  Hear  him,  my  Lord ;  it  is  the  noble  Swinton — 
He  hath  had  high  experience. 

Max.  He  is  noted 

The  wisest  warrior  'twixt  the  Tweed  and  Solway, — 
I  do  beseech  you,  hear  him. 

John.  Ay,  hear  theSwinton— hear  stoutoIdSir  Alan; 
Maxwell  and  Johnstone  both  agree  for  once. 

Reg,  Where's  your  impatience  now  ? 
Late  you  were  all  for  battle,  would  not  hear 
Ourself  pronounce  a  word — and  now  you  gaze 
On  yon  old  warrior,  in  his  antique  armour. 
As  if  he  were  arisen  from  the  dead. 
To  bring  us  Bruce's  counsel  for  tlie  battle. 

Swin,  Tis  a  proud  word  to  speak ;  but  he  who  fought 
Long  under  Robert  Bruce,  may  something  guess, 
Without  communication  with  the  dead,  [ye 

At  what  he  would  have  counsel I'd.^Bruce  had  bidden 
Review  your  battle-order,  marshalPd  broadly 
Here  on  the  bare  hill-side,  and  bidden  you  mark 
Yon  clouds  of  Southron  archers,  bearing  down 
To  the  green  meadow-lands  which  stretch  beneath — 
The  Bruce  had  warnM  you,  not  a  shaft  to-day 
But  shall  find  mark  within  a  Scottish  bosom. 
If  tfius  our  field  be  order *d.    The  callow  boys, 
Who  draw  but  four-foot  bows,  shall  gall  our  front, - 
While  on  our  main  ward,  and  upon  the  rear, 
The  cloth-yard  shafts  shall  fall  like  death's  own  darrts, 
And,  though  blind  men  discharge  them,  find  a  mark. 
Thus  shall  we  die  the  death  of  slaughter'd  deer, 
Which,  driven  into  the  toils,  are  shot  at  ease 
By  boys  and  women,  while  they  toss  aloft 
All  idly  and  in  vain  their  branchy  horns. 
As  we  shall  shake  our  unavailing  spears. 

Reg.  Tush,  tell  not  me !  If  their  shot  fall  like  hail. 
Our  men  have  Milan  coats  to  bear  it  out. 

Sunn.  Never  did  armourer  temper  steel  on  stithy 
That  made  sure  fence  against  an  English  arrow; 
A  cobweb  gossamer  were  guard  as  good  * 
Against  a  wasp-sting. 

Reg.  Who  fears  a  wasp-sting  ? 

Stoin.  I,  my  Lord,  fear  none ; 

Tet  should  a  wise  man  brush  the  insect  off, 
.Or  he  may  smart'for  it. 

Reg.  We'll  keep  the  hill;  it  is  the  vantage  ground 


When  the  main  battle  joins. 

Stoin.  It  ne'er  will  join,  while  their  light  arcfaeiy 
Can  foil  our  spearmen  and  our  barbed  horse. 
To  hope  Plantagenet  would  seek  close  combat 
When  he  can  conquer  riskless,  is  to  deem 
Sagacious  Edward  simpler  than  a  babe 
In  battle-knowledge.    Keep  the  bilU  my  Lord, 
With  the  main  body,  if  it  is  your  pleasure; 
But  let  a  body  of  your  chosen  horse 
Make  execution  on  yon  waspish  archers. 
I've  done  such  work  before,  and  love  it  well ; 
If  'tis  your  pleasure  to  give  me  the  leading. 
The  dames  of  Sherwood,  Inglewood,  and  Weardale, 
Shall  sit  in  widowhood  and  long  for  venison. 
And  long  in  vain.    Whoe'er  remembers  Bannock- 
burn, — 
And  when  shall  Scotsman,  till  the  last  loud  trumpet, 
Forget  that  stirring  word!— knows  ihat  great  battle 
Even  thus  was  fought  and  won. 

Len.  This  is  the  shortest  ros^I  to  bandy  blows; 
For  when  the  bills  step  forth  and  bows  go  back. 
Then  is  the  moment  that  our  hardy  spearmen. 
With  their  strong  bodies,  and  their  stubborn  hearU, 
And  limbs  well  knit  by  mountain  exercise, 
At  the  close  tug  shall  foil  the  short-breathed  Southron. 

Swin.  I  do  not  say  tlie  field  will  thus  be  won; 
The  English  host  is  numerous,  brave,  and  loyal ; 
Their  Monarch  most  accomplish'd  in  war's  art, 
Skill'd,  resolute,  and  wary 

Reg,  And  if  your  scheme  secure  not  victory,* 
What  does  it  promise  us? 

Swin.  This  much  at  least,— 

Darkling  we  shall  not  die :  the  peasant's  shaft, 
Loosen'd  perchance  without  an  aim  or  purpose, 
Shall  not  drink  up  the  life-blood  we  derive 
From  thosefamed  ancestors,  who  made  their  breasts 
This  frontier's  barrier  for  a  thousand  vears. 
We'll  meet  these  Southron  bravely  hand  to  hand, 
And  eyb  to  eye',  and  weapon  against  weapon ; 
Each  man  who  falls  shall  see  the  foe  who  strikes  him. 
While  our  good  blades  are  faithful  to  the  hilts, 
And  our  good  hands  to  these  good  blades  are  faithful, 
Blow  shall  meet  blow,  and  none  fall  unavenged— 
We  shall  not  bleed  alone.    • 

Reg.  And  this  is  all 

Your  wisdom  hath  devised? 

Swin.  Not  all;  for  I  would  pray  you,  noble  Lords, 
(If  one,  among  the  guilty  guiltiest,  might,) 
For  this  one  day  to  charm  to  ten  hours'  rest 
The  never-dying  worm  of  deadly  fend. 
That  gnaws  our  vexed  hearts — ^think  no  one  foe 
Save  Edward  and  his  host : — days  will  remain,^ 


■  [  MS. *''  guard  M  tbtck.*'  ] 

•  ["The  generoas  abandonment  of  private  distention,  on  the 
part  of  Gordon,  wblcli  the  historian  has  described  as  a  momentary 
impulse,  is  depicted  by  the  dramatist  with  great  slLiil  and  linow- 
ledge  of  human  feeling,  as  (he  result  of  many  powerful  and  con- 
flicUng  emotions.  He  hu,  we  thinlc,  been  very  successful  in  hit 
attempt  to  express  the  hesitating,  and  sometimes  retrograde  move- 
ments of  a  young  and  anient  mind,  lo  its  transiiloa  from  the 


first  glow  of  indignation  against  his  hereditary  foeman,  the  woM 
antagonist  of  bis  father,  lo  the  no  less  warm  and  generous  dela- 
tion of  feeling  which  is  inspired  in  it  by  the  oontemplation  of  thil 
foeman's  valour  and  y\rtuei.*'—BntUfi  Critic. 
'      [  MS.—**  For  tbis  oue  day  to  chaw  oar  coDnlry**  rane 

From  your  fex'd  Iwsoma,  and  think  oo  oim  eoemy 

Bat  ihoae  io  Tondor  armf  >da7S  snow, 

Ay,dajs,"elc] 


] 
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Ay,  days  by  far  too  many  will  remain, 

To  avenge  old  feuds  or  struggles  for  precedence ; — 

Let  this  one  day  be  Sootland's.— For  myself, 

If  there  is  any  here  may  claim  from  me 

(As  well  may  chance)  a  debt  of  blood  and  hatred. 

My  life  is  his  to-morrow  unresisting,  ; 

So  he  to-day  will  let  me  do  the  best 

That  my  old  arm  may  achieve  for  the  dear  country 

That's  mother  to  us  both. 

[GoBDON  $hows  much  emotion  during  thii 
and  ths^  preceding  speech  o^Swintoh. 

Reg.  It  is  a  dream— :a  vision ! — if  one  troop 
Hush  down  upon  the  archers,  all  will  follow, 
And  order  is  destroy*d-rwe*ll  keep  the  battle-rank 
Our  fathers  wont  to  do.    No  more  on't. — ^Ho! 
Where  be  those  youths  seek  knighthood  from  our 
sword  ? 

Herald.  Here  are  the  Gordon,  Somerville,  and  Hay, 
And  Hepburn,  with  a  score  of  gallants  more. 

Reg.  Gordon,  stand  forth. 

Got,  I  pray  your  Grace,  forgive  me. 

Reg.  How!  seek  you  not  for  knighthood? 

Got.  I  do  thirst  for*t. 

But,  pardon  me — 'tis  from  another  sword. 

Reg,  It  is  your  Sovereign's— seek  you  for  a  worthier? 

Got.  Who  woulddrink  purely,  seeks  the  secret  foun- 
How  small  soever — not  the  general  stream,      [tain, 
Though  it  be  deep  and  wide.    My  Lord,  I  seek 
The  boon  of  knighthood  from  the  honour'd  weapon 
Of  the  best  knight,  and  of  the  sagest  leader, 
That  ever  graced  a  ring  of  chivalry. 
— Therefore,  I  beg  the  boon  on  bended  knee. 
Even  from  Sir  Alan  Swioton. 

[KneeU. 

Reg.  Degenerate  boy  I  Abject  at  once  and  insolent  I-^ 
See,  Lords,  he  kneels  to  him  that  slew  his  father ! 

6ror.  {starting  up.)  Shame  be  on  him,  who  speaks 
such  shameful  word !  ' 

Shame  be  on  him,  whose  tongue  would  sow  dissiension. 
When  most  the  time  demands  that  native  Scotsmen 
Forget  each  private  wrong ! 

Sufin.  {interrupting  him.)  Youth,  sinceyou  crave  me 
To  be  your  sire  in  chivalry,  I  remind  you 
War  has  its  duties,  OfGce  has  its  reverence ; 
Who  governs  in  the  Sovereign's  name  is  Sovereign;— 
Crave  the  Lord  Regent's  pardon. 

Gor.  You  task  me  justly,  and  I  crave  his  pardon, 

[Bows  to  the  Reabnt. 

His  and  these  noble  Lords';  and  pray  them  all 

Bear  witness  to  my  words.— Ye  noble  presence. 

Here  I  remit  unto  the  Knight  of  Swinton 

All  bitter  memory  of  my  father's  slaughter, 

All  thoughts  of  malice,  hatred,  and  revenge; 

By  no  base  fear  or  composition  moved, 

But  by  the  thought,  that  in  our  country's  battle 

All  hearts  should  be  as  one.    I  do  forgive  him 

As  freely  as  I  pray  to  be  forgiven, 

And  once  more  kneel  to  him  to  sue  for  knighthood. 


Su)in.  {affected,  and  drawing  his  sword.)  Alas !  brave 
youth,  'tis  I  should  kneel  to  you, 
And,  tendering  thee  the  hilt  of  the  fell  sword 
That  made  thee  fatherless,  bid  thee  use  the  point 
After  thine  own  discretion.    For  thy  boon- 
Trumpets  be  ready— In  the  Holiest  name. 
And  in  Our  Lady's  and  Saint  Andrew's  name, 

[Touching  his  shoulder  toith  his  sword. 
I  dub  thee  Knight !— Arise,  Sir  Adam  Gordon  I 
Be  faithful,  brave,  and  O,  be  fortunate, 
Should  this  ill  hour  permit ! 

[The  trumpets  sound ;  the  Heralds  ery 
''Largesse/'  and  the  Attendants  shoui 
"  A  Gordon !  A  Gordon  I  ** 
Reg.  Beggars  and  flatterers !    Peace,  peace,  I  say! 
We'll  to  the  Standard ;  knights  shall  there  be  made 
Who  will  with  better  reason  crave  your  clamour. 

Len.  What  of  Swinton's  counsel? 
Here's  Maxwell  and  myself  think  it  worth  noting. 
Reg.  {with  concentrated  indignation.)  Let  the  best 
knight,  and  let  the  sagest  leader, — 
So  Gordon  quotes  the  man  who  slew  his  father , — 
With  bis  old  pedigree  and  heavy  mace, 
Essay  the  adventure  if  it  pleases  him, 
With  his  fair  threescore  horse.    As  for  ourselves^ 
We  will  not  peril  aught  upon  the  measure. 

Gor.  Lord  Regent,  you  mistake ;  for  if  Sir  Alan 
Shall  venture  such  attack,  each  man  who  calls 
The  Gordon  chief,  and  hopes  or  fears  from  him 
Or  good  or  evil,  follows  Swinton's  banner 
In  this  achievement. 

Reg.  Why,  God  ha'  mercy !  This  is  of  a  piece. 
Let  young  and  old  e'en  follow  their  own  counsel, 
Since  none  will  list  to  mine.  [back; 

Ross.  The  Border  cockerel  fain  would  be  on  horse- 
'Tis  safe  to  be  prepared  for  Gght  or  flight : 
And  this  comes  of  it  to  give  P^orthern  lands 
To  the  false  Norman  blood.  [stalls 

Gor.  Hearken,  proud  Chief  of  Isles!    Within  my 
I  have  two  hundred  horse;  two  hundred  riders 
Mount  guard  upon  my  castle,  who  would  tread 
Into  the  dust  a  thousand  of  your  Redshanks, 
Nor  count  it  a  day's  service. 

Swif^.  Hear  I  this 

From  thee,  young  man,  and  on  the  day  of  battle? 
And-to  the  brave  MacDonnell  ? 
Gor.  'Twas  he  that  urged  me ;  but  I  am  rebuked. 
Reg.  He  crouches  like  a  leash-hound  to  his  master!  ■ 
Swin.  Each  hound  must  do  so  that  would  head  the 
deer — 
'Tis  mongrel  curs  that  snatch  at  mate  or  master. 

Reg.  Too  much  of  this.— Sirs,  to  the  Royal  Standard! 

I  bid  you,  in  the  name  of  good  King  David. 

Sound  trumpets— sound  for  Scotland  and  King  David ! 

[The  Regbnt  and  the  rest  go  off,  and  the  Scene 

closes.    Manent  Gordon,  Swintoft,  and  Yi- 

PONT,  with  RETifALD  and  followers.    Lennox 

follows  the  Regent  ;  but  returns,  and  addresses 

Swinton. 


[In  tbe  MS.  this  tpeocii  and  Uie  next  are  Interpolated.] 
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Len.  O,  vere  my  western  horsemen  but  come  up, 
I  would  take  part  with  you  I 

Swin.  Better  that  you  remainr 

They  lack  discretion ;  such  grey  head  as  yours 
May  best  supply  that  want. 
Lennox,  mine  ancient  friend,  and  honoured  lord, 
Farewell,  I  think,  for  ever !  [Gordon, 

Len.  Farewell,  brave  friend!— and  farewell,  noble 
Whose  sun  will  be  eclipsed  even  as  it  rises ! — 
The  Regent  will  not  aid  you.  [hound 

Swin.  We  will  so  bear  us,  that  as  soon  the  blood- 
Shall  halt,  and  take  no  part,  what  time  his  comrade 
Is  grappling  with  the  deer,  as  he  stand  still. 
And  see  us  overmatched.  [is, 

Len.  Alas !  thou  dost  not  know  how  mean  his  pride 
How  strong  his  envy. 

Swin.Then  we  will  die,and  leave  the  shame  with  him. 

[Exit  Lennox. 

Ftp.  {to  Got.)  What  ails  thee,  noble  youth  ?  What 
means  this  pause? 
Thou  dost  not  rue  thy  generosity  ? 

Gor.  I  have  been  hurried  on  by  strong  impulse, 
Like  to  a  bark  that  scuds  before  the  storm. 
Till  driven  upon  some  strange  and  distant  coast, 
Which  never  pilot  dream'd  of.— Have  I  not  forgiven  ? 
And  am  I  not  still  fatherless  ? 

Swin.  Gordon,  no ; 

For  while  we  live  I  am  a  father  to  thee.  [he. 

Gor.  Thou,  Swinton? — no!— that  cannot,  cannot 

Swin.  Then  change  the  phrase,  and  say,  that  while 
we  live, 
Gordon  shall  be  my  son.    If  thou  art  fatherless. 
Am  I  not  childless  too  ?    Bethink  thee,  Gordon, 
Our  death-feud  was  not  like  the  household  fire. 
Which  the  poor  peasant  hides  among  its  embers, 
To  smoulder  on,  and  wait  a  time  for  waking. 
Ours  was  the  conflagration  of  the  forest, 
Which,  in  its  fury,  spares  nor  sprout  nor  stem. 
Hoar  oak,  nor  sapling — not  to  be  extinguished, 
Till  Heaven,  in  mercy,  sends  down  all  her  waters; 
But,  once  subdued,  its  flame  is  quench'd  for  ever ; 
And  spring  shall  hide  the  tract  of  devastation,' 
With  foliage  and  with  flowers. — Give  me  thy  hand. 

Gor.  My  hand  and  heart! — And  freely  no  wl— to  fight! 

Vip.  How  will  you  act?  {To  Swin.)  The  Gordon's 
band  and  thine 
Are  in  the  rearward  left,  I  think,  in  scorn — 
III  post  for  them  who  wish  to  charge  the  foremost ! 

Swin.  We*ll  turn  that  scorn  to  vantage,  and  descend 
Sidelong  the  hill— some  winding  path  there  must  be — 
O,  for  a  well-skill'd  guide ! 

Hob  Hattblt  ttarts  up  from  a  Thicket. 

Hob.  So  here  he  stands. — An  ancient  friend.  Sir 
Hob  Hattely,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  [Alan. 

Hob  of  the  Heron  Plume,  here  stands  your  guide. 

Swin.  An  ancient  frieud? — a  most  notorious  knave, 
Whose  throat  I've  destined  to  the  dodder'd  oak 


Before  my  castle,  these  ten  months  and  more. 
Was  it  not  you  who  drove  from  Siroprim-mains, 
And  Swinton-quarter,  sixty  head  of  cattle  ? 

Hob.  What  then,  if  now  I  lead  your  sixty  laBces 
Upon  the  English  flank,  where  they'll  find  spoil 
Is  wortd  six  hundred  beeves?  [trust  tbee 

Swin.  Why,  thou  canst  do  it,  knave.    I  would  not 
With  one  poor  bullock ;  yet  would  risk  nriy  life. 
And  all  my  followers,  on  thine  honest  guidance. 

Hob.  There  is  a  dingle,  and  a  most  discreet  one, 
(I've  trod  each  step  by  star-light,)  that  sweeps  round 
llie  rearward  of  this  bill,  and  opens  secretly 
Upon  the  archers'  flank. — Will  not  that  serve 
Youf  present  turn,  Sir  Alan  ? 

Swin.  Bravely,  bravely! 

Gor.  Mount,  sirs,  and  cry  my  slogan. 
Let  all  who  love  the  Gordon  follow  me ! 

Swin.  Ay,  let  all  follow— but  in  siltoce  follow. 
Scare  not  the  hare  that's  couchapt  on  ber  form— 
The  cushat  from  her  nest— brush  not,  if  possible. 
The  dewdrop  from  the  spray — 
Let  no  one  whisper,  until  I  cry,  ^^Havoc! " 
Then  shout  as  loud's  ye  will.— On,  on,  brave  Hob ; 
On,  thou  false  thief,  but  yet  most  faithful  Scotsman ! 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IL 

SCENE  1. 

A  riting  Ct-ound  immediately  in  front  of  the  position  of  the 

English  main  body. 

Pebct,  Chandos*  Ribadmont,  and  other  English  and 
Norman  Nobles,  are  grouped  on  the  Stage. 

Pw.  The  Scots  still  keep  the  hill— the  sun  grows 
Would  that  the  charge  would  sound.  [high. 

Chan.  Thou  scent'st  the  slaughter,  Percy.— Who 
comes  here? 

[Enter  the  Abbot  of  Walthamstow. 
Now,  by  my  life,  the  holy  priest  of  Walthamstow, 
Like  to  a  lamb  among  a  herd  of  wolves ! 
See,  he's  about  to  bleat. 

Abbot.  The  King,  methinks,  delays  the  onset  long. 

Chan.  Your  general.  Father,  like  your  rat-catcher, 
Pauses  to  bait  his  traps,  and  set  his  snares. 

Abbot.  The  metaphor  is  decent. 

Chan,  Reverend  sir, 

I  will  uphold  it  just.    Our  good  Ring  Edward 
Will  presently  come  to  this  battle-field. 
And  speak  to  you  of  the  last  tilting  match. 
Or  of  some  feat  he  did  a  tweuty  years  since; 
But  not  a  word  of  the  day's  work  before  him. 
Even  as  the  artist,  sir,  whose  name  offends  you, 
Sits  prosing  o'er  his  can,  until  the  trap  fall. 
Announcing  that  the  vermin  are  secured, 
And  then  *tis  up,  and  on  them.  [eeoK- 

Per.  Chandos,  you  give  your  tongue  too  bold  a  li* 

Chan.  Percy,  I  am  a  necessary  evil. 
King  Edward  would  not  want  me,  if  he  could, 


[  MS.— **BQt,  oooe  eztlDgnlsb'd,  tt  U  qutDdi'd  for  efer, 

And  cprtng  •ball  hide  tb«  blackoati  of  tto  Mbei."  ] 
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And  could  not,  if  he  would.    I  know  my  value. 
My  heavy  hand  excuses  my  light  tongue. 
So  men  wear  weighty  swords  in  their  defence, 
Although  they  may  ofifend  the  tender  shin, 
When  the  steel-boot  is  dofifd. 

Abbot.  My  Lord  of  Chandos, 

This  is  but  idle  speech  on  brink  of  battle, 
When  Christian  men  should  think  upon  their  sins ; 
For  as  the  tree  falls,  so  the  trunk  must  lie, 
Be  it  for  good  or  evil.    Lord,  bethink  thee. 
Thou  hast  withheld  from  our  most  reverend  house, 
The  tithes  of  Everingham  and  Settleton ; 
Wilt  thou  make  satisfaction  to  the  Church 
Before  her  thunders  strike  thee  ?    I  do  warn  thee 
In  most  paternal  sort. 

Chan.  I  thank  you.  Father,  filially. 
Though  but  a  truant  son  of  Holy  Church, 
I  would  not  choose  to  undergo  her  censures, 
When  Scottish  blades  are  waving  at  my  throat, 
ril  make  fair  composition. 

Abbot,        No  con^osition;  Til  have  all,  or  none. 

C^n.  None,  then — 'tis  soonest  spoke.  1*11  take  my 
Andtrustmy  sinfulsoulto  Heaven's  mercy,     [chance. 
Rather  than  risk  my  worldly  goods  with  thee — 
My  hour  may  not  be  come. 

Abbot.  Impious — ^impenitent — 

Per.  Hush !  the  King— the  Ring  I 

Enter  King  Edwabd,  attended  by  Baliol  and  others. 

K.  Ed.  (apart to  Ch.)  Hark  hither,  Chandos!— Have 
Yet  join'd  the  vanguard  ?        [the  Yorkshire  archers 

Chan.  They  are  marching  thither.        [quick  rider, 

JT.  Ed.  Bid  them  make  haste,  for  shame — send  a 
The  loitering  knaves !  were  it  to  steal  my  venison. 
Their  steps  were  light  enough. — ^How  now,  Sir  Abbot? 
Say,  is  your  Reverence  come  to  study  with  us 
The  princely  art  of  war? 

Abbot.  I've  had  a  lecture  from  my  Lord  of  Chandos, 
In  which  he  term'd  your  Grace  a  rat-catcher. 

jr.  Ed.  Chandos,  how's  this  ? 

CAan.O,  I  will  prove  it,  sir! — These  skipping  Scots 
Have  changed  a  dozen  times  'twijct  Bruce  and  Baliol, 
Quitting  each  House  when  it  began  to  totter ; 
They're  fierce  and  cunning,  treacherous,  too,  as  rats. 
And  we,  as  such,  will  smoke  them  in  their  fastnesses. 

K.  Ed.  These  rats  have  seen  your  back,  my  Lord  of 
And  noble  Percy's  too.  [Chandos, 

Per.  Ay;  but  the  mass  which  now  lies  weltering 
On  yon  hill  side,  like  a  Leviathan 
That's  stranded  on  the  shallows,  then  had  soul  in*t. 
Order  and  discipline,  and  power  of  action. 
Now  'tis  a  headless  corpse,  which  only  shows, 
By  wild  convulsions,  that  some  life  remains  in't. 

K.  Ed.  True,  they  had  once  a  head ;  and  'twas  a 
Although  a  rebel  head.  [wise. 

Abbot  {bowing  to  the  King).  Would  he  were  here! 
we  should  find  one  to  match  him. 

K.  Ed.  There's  something  in  that  wish  which  wakes 
Within  my  bosom.    Yet  it  is  as  well,  [an  echo 

Or  better,  that  The  Bruce  is  in  his  grave. 
We  have  enough  of  powerful  foes  on  earth. 


No  need  to  summon  them  from  other  worlds. 

Per.  Your  Grace  ne'er  met  The  Bruce? 

K.  Ed.  Never  himself ;  but  in  my  earliest  field, 
I  did  encounter  with  his  famous  captains, 
Douglas  and  Randolph.  Faith!  they  press'd  me  hard. 

Abbot.  My  liege,  if  I  might  urge  you  with  a  question. 
Will  the  Scots  fight  to-day  ? 

K.  Ed.  (sharply.)  Go  look  your  breviary,   [answer 

Chan,  (apart.)  The  Abbot  has  it— Edward  will  not 
On  that  nice  point.  We  must  observe  his  humour. — 

[Addresses  the  Ki?(g. 
Your  first  campaign ,  my  liege?— That  was  in  Wear- 
dale, 
When  Douglas  gave  our  camp  yon  midnight  rufQe, 
And  turn'd  men's  beds  to  biers  ?  [nearly. 

K.  Ed.  Ay,  by  Saint  Edward!— I  escaped  right 
I  was  a  soldier  then  for  holidays. 
And  slept  not  in  mine  armour :  my  safe  rest 
Was  startled  by  the  cry  of  '*  Douglas !  Douglas ! " 
And  by  my  couch,  a  grisly  chamberlain. 
Stood  Alan  Swinton,  with  his  bloody  mace. 
It  was  a  churchman  saved  me— my  stout  chaplain, 
Heaven  quit  his  spirit !  caught  a  weapon  up, 
And  grappled  with  the  giant. — How  now^  Louis? 

Enter  an  Officer,  who  whispers  the  Kikg. 


K.  Ed.  Say  to  him, — thus— and  thus 

[Whispers. 

Abbot.  That  Swinton's  dead.     A  monk  of  ours 
reported. 
Bound  homeward  from  St.  Ninian's  pilgrimage. 
The  Lord  of  Gordon  slew  him. 

Per.  Father,  and  if  your  house  stood  on  our  border. 
You  might  have  cause  to  know  that  Swinton  Kves, 
And  is  on  horseback  yet. 

Chan,  He  slew  the  Gordon, 

That's  all  the  difference— a  very  trifle. 

A  bbot.  Trifling  to  those  who  wage  a  war  more  noble. 
Than  with  the  arm  of  flesh. 

Chan,  (apart.)  The  Abbot's  vex'd,  I'll  rub  the  sore 
for  him. —  [flesh, 

(Aloud).  I  have  seen  priests  that  used  that  arm  of 
And  used  it  sturdily.— Most  reverend  Father, 
What  say  you  to  the  chaplain's  deed  of  arms 
In  the  King's  tent  at  Weardale? 

Abbot.  It  was  most  sinful,  being  against  the  canon 
Prohibiting  all  churchmen  to  bear  weapons ; 
And  as  he  fell  in  that  unseemly  guise. 
Perchance  his  soul  may  rue  it. 

K.  Ed.  (overhearing  the  last  words.)  Who  may  rue? 
And  what  is  to  be  rued?  [of  Everingham. 

Chan.  (ajMir(.) I'll  match  his  Reverence  for  the  tithes 
— The  Abbot  says,  my  Liege,  the  deed  was  sinful,    ^ 
By  which  your  chaplain,  wielding  secular  weapons, 
Secured  your  Grace's  life  and  liberty. 
And  that  he  suffers  for*t  in  purgatory. 

K.  Ed.  (to  the  Abbot.)  Say'st  thou  my  chaplain  is 
in  purgatory? 

Abbot.  It  is  the  canon  speaks  it,  good  my  Liege. 

K.  Ed.  In  purgatory !  thou  shait  pray  him  out  on*t, 
Or  I  will  make  thee  wish  thvself  beside  him. 
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Abbot.  My  Lord,  perchance  his  soul  is  past  the  aid 
Of  all  the  church  may  do — there  is  a  place 
From  which  there's  no  redemption. 

AT.  Ed.  And  if  I  thought  my  faithful  chaplain  there, 
Thou  shouldst  there  join  him,  priest !— Go,  watch, 

fast,  pray. 
And  let  me  have  such  prayers  as  will  storm  Heaven— 
None  of  your  maim*d  and  mutter'd  hunting  masses. 

A  bboL  {apart  to  Chan.)  For  God's  sake,  take  him  off. 

Chan.  Wilt  thou  compound,  then. 
The  tithes  of  Everingham  ? 

K.  Ed.  I  tell  thee,  if  thoubear'st  the  keys  of  Heaven, 
Abbot,  thou  shalt  not  turn  a  bolt  with  them 
'Gainst  any  well-deserving  English  subject. 

Abbot,  (to  Ch.)  We  will  compound,  and  grant  thee, 
too,  a  share 
rthe  next  indulgence.    Thou  dost  need  it  much. 
And  greatly  'twill  avail  thee.  [serves, 

Chan,  Enough— we're  friends,  and  when  occasion 

I  will  strike  in. 

[Looks  as  if  towards  th$  Scottish  Army. 

K.  Ed.  Answer,  proud  Abbot;  is  my  chaplain's 
If  thou  knowest  aught  on't,  in  the  evil  place?    [soul, 

Chan,  My  Liege,  the  Yorkshire  men  have  gain'd  the 
1  see  the  pennon  green  of  merry  Sherwood,    [meadow. 

K.  Ed.  Then  give  the  signal  instant  I  We  have  lost 
But  too  much  time  already.  [soul 

Abbot.  My  Liege,   your  holy  chaplain's    blessed 

K.  Ed.  To  hell  with  it  and  thee !  Is  this  a  time 
To  speak  of  monks  and  chaplains  ? . 

[Flourish  of  Trumpets,  answered  by 
a  distant  sound  of  Bugles. 

See,  Chandos,  Percy— Ha,  Saint  George!  Saint  Ed- 
See  it  descending  now,  the  fatal  hail-shower,  [  ward ! 
Thestormof  England's  wrath— sure,  swift,  resistless, 
Which  no  mail-ooat  can  brook.— Brave  English  hearts ! 
How  close  they  shoot  together ! — as  one  eye 
Had  aim'd  ^we  thousand  shafts— as  if  one  hand 
Had  loosed  five  thousand  bow-strings ! 

Per.  The  thick  volley 

Darkens  the  air,  and  hides  the  sun  from  us. 

K.  Ed.  It  falls  on  those  shall  see  the  sun  no  more. 
The  winged,  the  resistless  plague '  is  with  them. 
How  their  vex*d  host  is  reeling  to  and  fro. 
Like  the  chafed  whale  with  fifty  lances  in  him, 
They  do  not  see,  and  cannot  shun  the  wound. 
The  storm  is  viewless,  as  death's  sable  wing. 
Unerring  as  his  scythe. 

Per.  Horses  and  riders  are  going  down  together. 


'Tis  almost  pity  to  see  nobles  fall, 
And  by  a  peasant's  arrow. 

Bal.  I  could  weep  them. 

Although  they  are  my  rebels. 
Chan,  {aside  to  Per.)  His  conquerors ,  he  meaos,  who 
cast  him  out  [of  it, 

From  his  usurped  kingdom.— (^/outi).  'Tis  the  worst 
That  knights  can  claim  small  honour  in  the  field 
Which  archers  win,  unaided  by  our  lances. 
K.  Ed.  The  battle  is  not  ended. 

[Looks  towards  the  fteUL 
Not  ended  ?— scarce  begun  I  What  horse  are  these, 
Rush  from  the  thicket  underneath  the  hill  ? 
Per,  They're  Hainaulters,  the  followers  of  Queen 

Isabel. 
AT.   Ed.  {hastily.)  Hainaulters !— thou  art  blind 
—wear  Hainaulters 
Saint  Andrew's  silver  cross  ? — or  would  they  charge 
Full  on  our  archers,  and  make  havoc  of  them?— 
Bruce  is  alive  again — ho,  rescue !  rescue! 
Who  was't  survey'd  the  ground  ? 
Rib.  Most  royal  Liege-- 

K.  Ed.  A  rose  hath  fallen  from  thy  chaplet,'  Ri- 

baumont. 
Rib.  I'll  win  it  back,  or  lay  my  head  beside  it. 

[ExU. 
K.  Ed.  Saint  George!  Saint  Ed  ward  l  Gentlemen, 
to  horse, 
And  to  the  rescue!  Percy,  lead  the  bill -men; 
Chandos,  do  thou  bring  up  the  men-at-arms. — 
If  yonder  numerous  host  should  now  bear  down 
Bold  as  their  vanguard,  {to  the  Abbot)  thou  mayst 

pray  for  us, 
We  may  need  good  men's  prayers. — To  the  rescue, 
Lords,  to  the  rescue !  ha,  Saint  George  I  Saint  Ed- 
ward ! '      [  Exemt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  part  of  the  Field  of  Battle  betwixt  the  two  Main  Armies. 
Tumults  behind  the  scenes  $  alarums^  and  cries  of  ''Gordon^ 
a  Goi-don,"  "SwiDton,"elc. 

Enter,  as  victorious  over  the  English  vanguard, 
ViPONT,  Revnald,  and  others. 

Ftp.  'Tis  sweet  to  hear  these  war-cries  sound  toge- 
Gordon  and  Swinton.  [ther,— 

Rey.  'Tis  passing  pleasant,  yet  'tis  strange  withal. 
Faith,  when  at  first  I  heard  the  Gordon's  slogan 
Sounded  so  near  me,  I  had  nigh  struck  down 
The  knave  who  cried  it.^ 


'  [  MS.—"  The  vleiTlcM,  the  resistless  pla^ne,"  etc.  ] 

^  The  well-known  expression  by  which  Robert  Bruce  censured 
roe  negligence  of  Randolph,  for  permitting  an  English  body  of 
caralry  lo  pass  bis  flanlL  on  the  day  preceding  the  battie  of  Ban- 
noclLbum. 

3["  In  the  second  act,  after  the  English  nobles  have  amused 
themselres  in  some  trifling  conversation  with  the  Abbot  of  Wai- 
tbamstow,  Edward  is  introduced ;  and  his  proud  courageous  tem- 
per and  short  manner  are  very  admirably  delineated;  though,  if 
our  historical  recollections  do  not  fail  us,  it  is  more  completely 
the  picture  of  Longshanks  than  of  the  third  Edward.  .  .  We  con- 
ceive it  to  be  extremely  probable  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  bad  resoi- 
ved  to  commemortte  some  of  the  ereuts  in  the  life  of  Wallace, 


and  had  already  sketched  that  hero,  and  a  Templar,  and  Edward 
tlie  First,  when  liis  eye  glanced  over  llie  descripGon  of  Homildon 
Hill,  in  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland ;  that,  being  pleased  with 
the  characters  of  Swinton  and  Gordon,  he  transEerred  hb  Wal' 
lace  to  Swinton ;  and  that,  for  tlie  sake  of  retaining  his  portrait  of 
Edward,  as  there  happened  to  be  a  Gordon  and  a  Donglas  at  (be 
battle  of  Halldonn  in  the  lime  of  Edward  the  Third,  and' there  was 
so  much  similarity  in  the  circumstances  of  tlie  contest,  he  pre- 
served ilia  Edward  as  Edward  the  Third,  retaining  also  his  old 
Knight  Templar,  in  deSancc  of  the  anachronism.**  — BfoniA/^ 
Beview,  July,  183S.] 
4  [The  MS.  adds,— "anch  was  my  surprise.**] 
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Enter  Swinton  and  GoBMif . 

Swin,  Pitch  dowa  my  pennon  in  yon  holly  hush. 

Gar.  Mine  in  the  thorn  beside  it ;  let  tliem  wave, 
As  fought  this  morn  their  masters,  side  by  side. 

Swin.  Let  the  men  rally,  and  restore  their  ranks 
Here  in  this  vantage  ground — disordered  chase 
Leads  to  disordered  flight ;  we  have  done  our  part. 
And  if  we*re  succour'd  now,  Plantagenet 
Must  turn  his  bridle  southward. — 
Keynald,  spur  to  the  Regent  with  the  basnet 
Of  stout  De  Grey,  the  leader  of  their  vanguard ; 
Say,  that  in  battle-front  the  Gordon  slew  him. 
And  by  that  token  bid  him  send  us  succour,    [charge 

Gor.  And  tell  him  that  when  Selby*s  headlong 
Had  wellnigh  borne  me  down,  Sir  Alan  smote  him. 
I  cannot  send  his  helmet,  never  nutshell 
Went  to  so  many  shivers.— Harkye,  grooms  I 

[To  those  behind  the  ecenei. 
Why  do  you  let  my  noble  steed  stand  stiffening 
After  so  hot  a  course?  [anon, 

Swin.  Ay,  breathe  your  horse,  they'll  have  work 
For  Edward's  men-at-arms  will  soon  be  on  us, 
The  flower  of  England,  Gascony,  and  Flanders; 
But  with  swift  succour  we  will  bide  them  bravely. — 
De  Yipont,  thou  look'st  sad  ? ' 

Ftp.  It  is  because  I  hold  a  Templar's  sword 
Wet  to  the  crossed  hilt  with  Christian  blood. 

Swin.  The  blood  of  English  archers— what  can  gild 
A  Scottish  blade  more  bravely? 

Ftp.  Even  therefore  grieve  I  for  those  gallant  yeo- 
England's  peculiar  and  appropriate  sons,  [men, 

Known  in  no  other  land.    Each  boasts  his  hearth 
And  field  as  free  as  the  best  lord  his  barony. 
Owing  subjection  to  no  human  vassalage, 
Save  to  their  Ring  and  law.   Hence  are  they  resolute. 
Leading  the  van  on  every  day  of  battle. 
As  men  who  know  the  blessings  they  defend. 
Hence  are  they  frank  and  generous  in  peace, 
As  men  who  have  their  portion  in  its  plenty. 
No  other  kingdom  shows  such  worth  and  happiness 
Veil'd  in  such  low  estate — therefore  I  mourn  them. 

Swin.  ril  keep  my  sorrow  for  our  native  Scots, 
Who,  spite  of  hardship,  poverty,  oppression, 
Still  follow  to  the  field  their  Chieftain's  banner, 
And  die  in  the  defence  on't. 

Gor.  And  if  Hive  and  see  my  halls  again, 
They  shall  have  portion  in  the  good  they  fight  for. 
Each  hardy  follower  shall  have  his  field. 
His  household  hearth  and  sod-built  home,  as  free 
As  ever  Southron  had.    They  shall  be  happy ! — 
And  my  Elizabeth  shall  smileto  see  it!—' 
I  have  betrayed  myself. 


Swin.  Do  not  believe  it. — 

Yipont,  do  thou  look  out  from  yonder  height, 
And  see  what  motion  in  the  Scottish  host, 
A.nd  in  King  Edward^s. — 

[Exit  Yipont. 
— Now  will  I  counsel  thee; 
The  Templar's  ear  is  for  no  tale  of  love. 
Being  wedded  to  his  Order.    But  I  tell  thee. 
The  brave  young  knight  that  hath  no  lady-love 
Is  like  a  lamp  unligbted ;  his  brave  deeds. 
And  its  rich  painting,  do  seem  then  most  glorious. 
When  the  pure  ray  gleams  through  them. — 
Hath  thy  Elizabeth  no  other  name? ' 

Gor.  Must  I  then  speak  of  her  to  you.  Sir  Alan  ? 
The  thought  of  thee,  and  of  thy  matchless  strength. 
Hath  conjured  phantoms  up  amongst  her  dreams. 
The  name  of  Swinton  hath  been  spell  sufficient 
To  chase  the  rich  blood  from  her  lovely  cheek. 
And  wouldst  thou  now  know  hers? 

Sioin.  I  would,  nay  must. 

Thy  father  in  the  paths  of  chivalry, 
Should  know  the  load-star  thou  dost  rule  thy  course 

Gor.  Nay,  then,  her  name  is — ^hark .  [by. 

[Whispers, 

Swin.  I  know  it  well,  that  ancient  northern  house. 

Gor.  O,  thou  Shalt  see  its  fairest  grace  and  honour 
In  my  Elizabeth.    And  if  music  touch  thee 

Swin.  It  did,  before  disasters  had  untuned  me. 

Gor.  O,  her  notes 
Shall  hush  each  sad  remembrance  to  oblivion, 
Or  melt  them  to  such  gentleness  of  feeling. 
That  grief  shall  have  its  sweetness.    Who,  but  she. 
Knows  the  wild  harpings  of  our  native  land  ? 
Whether  they  lull  the  shepherd  on  his  hill 
Or  wake  the  knight  to  battle ;  rouse  to  merriment, 
Or  soothe  to  sadness;  she  can  touch  each  mood. 
Princes  and  statesmen,  chiefs  renown'd  in  arms, 
And  grey-hair'd  bard^,  contend  which  shall  the  first 
And  choicest  homage  render  to  the  enchantress. 

Swin,  You  speak  her  talent  bravely. 

Gor.  Though  you  smile,. 

I  do  not  speak  it  half.    Her  gift  creative. 
New  measures  adds  to  every  air  she  wakes ; 
Varying  and  gracing  it  with  liquid  sweetness. 
Like  the  wild  modulation  of  the  lark ; 
Now  leaving,  now  returning  to  the  strain! 
To  listen  to  her,  is  to  seem  to  wander 
In  some  enchanted  labyrinth  of  romance. 
Whence  nothing  but  the  lovely  fairy's  will. 
Who  wove  the  spell,  can  extricate  the  wanderer. 
Methinks,  I  hear  her  now! — 

Swin.  Bless'd  privilege 

Of  youth !    There's  scarce  three  minutes  to  decide 


«  [**While  Uituei^oying  a  breathiog  time,  Swioton  observes  the 
ihcNislitftil  couDtenanoe  of  De  Vipont.  See  what  Tollows.  Were 
ever  Eogland  and  Eoglishinen  more  nobly,  more  beantiratly, 
more  joatly  characterised,  than  by  the  latter,  or  was  patrioUc 
feeling  erer  beUer  sustained  than  by  the  rormer  and  bis  brave 
companion  in  arms? **— ^«ir  Edinburgh  Review.] 

•  [**  There  wanted  but  a  litUeof  the  tender  passion  to  maXe 
Ihit  youth  overy  way  a  hero  of  romance.    But  the  poem  has  no 


ladies.  How  admirably  is  this  defect  sopplied !  In  his  enthu- 
siastic anticipation  of  prosperity,  he  allows  a  name  lo  escape 
hUn. "-^New Edinburgh  Review.] 

3  [  **  Amid  the  conrosion  and  din  of  the  battle,  Uie  reader  is  un- 
expectedly greeted  with  a  dialogue,  which  breathes  indeed  Uie 
soft  sounds  of  the  late  in  the  clang  of  trurapets.**-i-  lUontfUy 
Review.] 
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'Twlxt  death  and  life,  'twixt  triumph  and  defeat, 
Yet  all  his  thoughts  are  in  his  lady's  bower, 

List'ning  her  harping ! 

[Enier  Vipoitt. 
Where  are  thine,  De  Vipont  ? 

Ftp.  On  death— on  judgment — on  eternity ! 
For  time  is  over  with  us.  [aid, 

Swin.  There  moves  not,  then,  one  pennon  to  our 
Of  all  that  flutter  yonder !  [forward 

Ftp.  From  the  main  English  host  come  rushing 
Pennons  enow — ay,  and  their  Royal  Standard. 
But  ours  stand  rooted,  as  for  crows  to  roost  on. 

Stvin.  {to  himself.)  Til  rescue  him  at  least.— Young 
Lord  of  Gordon, 
Spur  to  the  Regent — show  the  instant  need 

Gcr.  I  penetrate  tRy  purpose ;  but  I  go  not. 

Swin.  Not  at  my  bidding?  I,  thy  sire  in  chivalry — 
Thy  leader  in  the  battle  ?— I  command  thee,      [ty, — 

Gor.  No,  thou  wilt  not  command  me  seek  my  safe- 
For  such  is  thy  kind  meaning, — at  the  expense 
Of  the  last  hope  which  Heaven  reserves  for  Scotland. 
While  I  abide,  no  follower  of  mine 
Will  turn  his  rein  for  life;  but  were  I  gone, 
What  power  can  stay  them  ?  and,  our  band  dispersed, 
AYhat  swords  shall  for  an  instant  stem  yon  host. 
And  save  the  latest  chance  for  victory?  [gone, 

Ftp.  The  noble  youth  speaks  truth ;  and  were  he 
There  will  not  twenty  spears  be  left  with  us. 

Gor.  No,  bravely  as  we  have  begun  the  field. 
So  let  us  flght  it  out.    The  Regent's  eyes, 
More  certain  than  a  thousand  messages. 
Shall  see  us  stand,  the  barrier  of  his  host 
Against  yon  bursting  storm.    If  not  for  honour. 
If  not  for  warlike  rule,  for  shame  at  least 
He  must  bear  down  to  aid  us. 

Swin,  Must  it  be  so? 

And  am  I  forced  to  yield  the  sad  consent. 
Devoting  thy  young  life  ? '    O,  Gordon,  Gordon ! 
I  do  it  as  the  patriarch  doom'd  his  issue ; 
I  at  my  country's,  he  at  Heaven's  command ; 
But  I  seek  vainly  some  atoning  sacrifice, ' 
Rather  than  such  a  victim!  —  [TrumpeiM.)    Hark, 

they  come ! 
That  music  sounds  not  like  thy  lady's  lute. 

Gor.  Yet  shall  my  lady's  name  mix  with  it  gaily. — 
Mount,  vassals,  couch  your  lances,  and  cry,  ^^  Gordon ! 
Gordon  for  Scotland  and  Elizabeth!  '* 

[Exeunt.    Loud  alarunu. 


SCENE  III. 


Another  part  of  the  Field  of  Battle,  adjeu^nt  to  the  former 

Scene. 

AlarufM.    Enter  SwiNTOn,  followed  by  Hob  Hattbly. 

Swin.  Stand  to  it  yet !    The  man  who  flies  to-day, 
May  bastards  warm  them  at  his  household  hearth! 


Hob  Hat.  That  ne'er  shall  be  my  curse.    My  Mag- 
Is  trusty  as  my  broadsword.  [daleo 

Sioin.  Ha,  thou  knave. 

Art  thou  dismounted  too  ? 

Hob  Hal.  I  know.  Sir  Alan, 

You  wantno  homeward  guide ;  so  threw  my  reins 
Upon  my  palfrey's  neck,  and  let  him  loose. 
Within  an  hour  he  stands  before  my  gate ; 
And  Magdalen  will  need  no  other  token 
To  bid  the  Melrose  Monks  say  masses  for  me. 
Sujin.  Thou  art  resolved  to  cheat  the  halter,  then? 
Hob  Hat.  It  is  my  purpose. 

Having  lived  a  thief,  to  die  a  brave  man's  death; 
And  never  had  I  a  more  glorious  chance  for't. 
Swin.  Here  lies  the  way  to  it,  knave. — Make  in, 
make  in. 
And  aid  young  Gordon ! 

[Exeunt.  Loud  and  long  aHarums.  After  wkieh 
the  back  Scene  rieee,  and  dieeovere  Swititox 
on  the  ground,  Gobdon  supporting  him;  both 
much  ipounded. 

Sufin.  All  are  cut  down — the  reapers  have  passed 
o'er  us. 
And  hie  to  distant  harvest. — My  toil's  over; 
There  lies  my  sickle.    (Dropping  his  sword.)    Hand 
Shall  never,  never  wield  it ! '  [of  mine  again 

Gor.  O  valiant  leader,  is  thy  light  extinguish'd ! 
That  only  beacon-flame  which  promised  safety 
In  this  day's  deadly  wrack !  [young  Gordon, 

Swin.  My  lamp  hath  long  been  dim.    But  thine, 
Just  kindled,  to  be  queneh'd  so  suddenly, 
Ere  Scotland  saw  its  splendour  f— ' 

Gor.  Five  thousand  horse  hung  idly  on  yon  hill, 
Saw  us  o'erpower'd,  and  no  one  stirr'd  to  aid  us! 

Swin.  It  was  tlie  Regent's  envy. — Out! — alas! 
Why  blame  I  him ! — It  was  our  civil  discord, 
Our  selGsh  vanity,  our  jealous  hatred. 
Which  framed  this  day  of  dole  for  our  poor  country.— 
Had  thy  brave  father  held  yon  leading  staff. 
As  well  his  rank  and  valour  might  have  claim'd  it, 
We  had  not  fall'n  unaided. — How,  O  how 
Is  he  to  answer  it,  whose  deed  prevented 

Gor.  Alas !  alas !  the  author  of  the  death-feud. 
He  has  his  reckoning  too !  for  had  your  sons 
And  num'rous  vassals  lived,  we  had  lack'd  no  aid. 

Swin.  May  God  assoil  the  dead,  and  him  v>'ho 
follows  I 
We've  drunk  thepoison'd  beverage  which  we  brew'd: 
Have  sown  the  wind,  and  reap'd  the  tenfold  whirl- 
wind!— 
But  thou,  brave  youth,  whose  nobleness  of  heart 
Pour'd  oil  upon  the  wounds  our  hate  inflicted; 
Thou,  who  hast  done  no  wrong,  need'st  no  forgive- 
Why  shouldst  thou  share  our  punishment !    [ness,— 

Gor.  All  need  forgiveness— -(dtilant  alarum.] 
Hark,  in  yonder  shout 
Did  the  main  battles  counter ! 


[  us.  -"  And  am  I  doom'd  to  field  the  sad  consent 
Tbat  tbos  doTolos  tby  ilfSa? "  ] 

[  MS.—  *  0,  coald  there  be  some  lever  lacrlflce.  *'  1 


3  [  This  speech  of  Swinton's  is  Interpolated  on  Uie  blank  v^ 
of  the  manuscrlpl.] 
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Strtn.  Look  on  the  field,  brave  Gordon,  if  thou 

And  tell  me  how  the  day  goes. — ^But  I  guess,  [canst, 

*Too  surely  do  I  guess [host, 

Gor.  All's  lost !  all's  lost !— Of  the  main  Scottish 
Some  wildly  fly,  and  some  rush  wildly  forward ; 
And  some  there  are  who  seem  to  turn  their  spears 
Against  their  countrymen. 

Swin.  Rashness,  and  cowardice,  and  secret  treason, 
Combine  to  ruin  us ;  and  our  hot  valour, 
Devoid  of  discipline,  is  madmen's  strength, 
More  fatal  unto  friends  than  enemies ! 
I'm  glad  that  these  dim  eyes  shall  see  no  more  on't. — 
Let  thy  hands  close  them,  Gordon — I  will  dream 
My  fair-hair'd  William  renders  me  that  office! 

[Dies. 

Gor,  And,  Swinton,  I  will  think  I  do  that  duty 
To  my  dead  Caither. 

Enter  De  Vipokt. 

Ftp.  Fly,  fly,  brave  youth ! — A  handful  of  thy  fol- 
lowers. 
The  scatter'd  gleaning  of  this  desperate  day. 
Still  hover  yonder  to  essay  thy  rescue.— i 
O  linger  not !— I'll  be  your  guide  to  them,      [fall'n ; 

Gor,  Look  there,  and  bid  me  fly ! — The  oak  has 
And  the  young  ivy  bush,  which  learn'd  to  climb 
By  its  support^  must  needs  partake  its  fall. 

Ftp.  Swinton?  Alas!  the  best,  the  bravest,  strongest, 
And  sagest  of  our  Scottish  chivalry ! 
Forgive  one  moment,  if  to  save  the  living,        [thee. 
My  tongue  should  wrong  the  dead.— Gordon,  bethink 
Thou  dost  but  stay  to  perish  with  the  corpse  ■ 
Of  him  who  slew  thy  father. 

Gar,  Ay,  but  he  was  my  sire  in  chivalry. 
He  taught  my  youth  to  soar  above  the  promptings 
Of  mean  and  selfish  vengeance ;  gave  my  youth 
A  name  that  shall  not  die  even  on  this  death-spot. 
Records  shall  tell  this  field  had  not  been  lost, 
Had  all  men  fought  like  Swinton  and  like  Gordon. 

[Trumpets. 
Save  thee,  De  Vipont. — ^Hark !  the  Southron  trumpets. 

Ftp.  ^ay,  without  thee  I  stir  not. 

Enter  Edward,  Chandos,  Percy,  Baliol,  etc. 

Gor.  Ay,  tliey  come  on— the  Tyrant  and  theTraitor, 
Workman  and  tool,  Plantagenet  and  Baliol.— 


■        [  MS.-"  Tboa  haft  small  csom  (o  tanr  wUb  ibe  corpM.**  ] 

«  [In  his  narraUve  of  events  od  the  day  after  Uie  baltte  of 
Sherifrmiiir,  Sir.Waller  Scott  says,  **  Amoogst  dw  gentiemen  who 
fell  on  this  oecasion,  were  sereral  on  both  sides,  aUke  eminent  for 
liirlh  and  character.  The  body  of  the  gaUant  yonng  Earl  of 
Strathmore  was  foond  on  the  6eld  watched  by  a  faithful  old  do- 
mestic, who,  being  asked  the  name  of  the  penon  whose  body  he 
waited  upon  with  so  much  care,  made  this  striking  reply,  *  He 
was  a  man  yesterday.' "— 7a/ss  o  a  f  Grandfather,  Tbiid  Series, 
Tol.  U.  p.  46.] 

^  [MS.-"*  Stood  arm'd  tmldemy  oonch,"  etc.  ] 

4  [<'The  character  of  Swinton  is  obviously  a  fSTOurite  with  the 
atUhor,  to  which  drcnmstaoce  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the 
strong  relief  in  which  it  is  given,  and  the  perfect  rerisimiUtude 
which  belongs  to  it.  The  stately  commanding  figure  of  the  Tcte- 
ran  warrior,  whom ,  by  the  illusion  of  his  art,  the  aoUior  has  placed 


0  for  a  moment's  strength  in  this  poor  arm, 
To  do  one  glorious  deed  I 

[He  rushei  on  the  English,  hut  is 
made  prisoner  unth  Vipont. 

K.  Ed.  Disarm  them— harm  them  not;  though  it 
was  they 
Made  havoc  on  the  archers  of  our  vanguard, 
They  and  that  bulky  champion.    Where  is  he? 

Chan.  Here  lies  the  giant !    Say  his  name,  young 
Knight  ? 

Gor.  Let  it  suffice,  he  was  a  man  this  morning.' 

Chan.  I  questionM  thee  in  sport.    I  do  not  need 
Thy  information,  youth.    Who  that  has  fought 
Through  all  these  Scottish  wars,  but  knows  his  crest, 
The  sable  boar  chain*d  to  the  leafy  oak, 
And  that  huge  mace  still  seen  where  war  was  wildest ! 

K.  Ed.  'Tis  Alan  Swinton ! 
Grim  chamberlain,  who  in  my  tent  9t  Weardale, 
Stood  by  my  startled  couch '  with  torch  and  mace. 
When  the  Black  Douglas'  war-cry  waked  my  camp. 

Gor.  {sinking  down.)  If  thus  thou  know'st  him, 
Thou  wilt  respect  his  corpse.^ 

K.  Ed,  As  belted  Knight  and  crowned  King,  I  will. 

Gor.  And  let  mine 
Sleep  at  his  side,  in  token  that  our  death 
Ended  the  feud  of  Swinton  and  of  Gordon. 

K.  Ed.  It  is  the  Gordon!— -Is  there  aught  beside 
Edward  can  do  to  honour  bravery, 
Even  in  an  enemy  ? 

Gor.  Nothing  but  this : 

Let  not  base  Baliol,  with  his  touch  or  look,  [still. 
Profane  my  corpse  or  Swinton*s.  Tve  some  breath 
Enough  to  say — Scotland — Elizabeth !  [Dies. 

Chan,  Baliol,  I  would  not  brook  such  dying  looks, 
To  buy  the  crown  you  aim  at.  [ill  in  warfare 

K.  Ed.  {io  Ftp.)  Vipont,  thy  crossed  shield  shows 
Against  a  Christian  king. 

Vip.  That  Christian  King  is  warring  upon  Scotland. 

1  was  a  Scotsman  ere  I  was  a  Templar,' 
Sworn  to  my  country  ere  I  knew  my  order. 

K.  Ed.  I  will  but  know  thee  as  a  Christian  champion , 
And  set  thee  free  unransom'd. 

Enter  Abbot  of  Walthahstow. 

Abbot.  Heaven  grant  your  Majesty 
Many  such  glorious  days  as  this  has  been ! 


in  veritable  presentment  before  ns ;— hfa  venerable  age,  snpcrior 
prowess,  and  inhiiUve  decision  ;^Uie  broils  in  which  he  had  enga- 
ged, the  misfortunes  he  had  suffered,  and  the  fnlrcpid  fortitode 
wilh  which  he  snslalned  Uwro,— together  witii  that  rigorous  con- 
trol of  temper,  not  to  be  shaken  even  by  unmerited  contumely 
and  insult  ;--these  qualities,  grouped  and  embodied  in  one  and 
the  same  character,  render  it  morally  impossible  that  we  should 
not  at  once  sympalhlie  and  admire.  The  inherent  force  of  his 
character  is  finely  illustrated  in  the  efTect  produced  upon  Lord 
Gordon  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  man  'who  had  made  him 
faUierless.'  "--Edinburgh  Magazine,  July,  IStt.] 

»  A  Venetian  General,  observing  his  soldiers  testified  some  nn- 
willingnessto  fight  against  those  of  Uie  Pope,  whom  Ihcy  regard- 
ed  as  father  of  the  Church,  addressed  Ihem  in  terms  of  similar 
encouragement,—**  Fight  on!  we  were  TenelUns  before  we  were 
Chrislians.*' 
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K.  Ed.  It  is  a  day  of  macb  and  high  advantage ; 
Glorious  it  might  have  been,  had  all  our  foes 
Fought  like  these  two  brave  champions. — Strike  the 
drums, 


Sound  trumpets,  and  pursue  the  fugitives. 

Till  the  Tweed's  eddies  whelm  them.     Berwick's 

render'd— 
These  wars,  I  trust,  will  soon  find  lasting  dose.' 


••«  •04  »o»— «— »«aaM»»o>a»naaw»ai»«»«»^  »«  m4 


MACDUFF'S   CROSS. 


TO 


MRS.  JOANNA  BA1LLIE, 

AUTHOBBSS  OF   *'THB  PLATS  ON  THE  PASSIONS. 


IIVTRODUGTION. 

These  few  scenes  had  the  hoDOur  to  be  Incladed  io  a  Mis- 
cellany, published  In  the  year  1823,  by  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie, 
and  are  here  reprinted,  to  unite  iheoi  with  the  trifles  of  the 
same  kind  which  owe  their  birth  to  the  author.  The  sin- 
gular history  of  the  Gross  and  Law  of  Clan  MacDuff  is 
given,  at  length  enough  to  satisfy  the  keenest  antiquary,  in 
The  MinttreUy  of  the  Scottish  Border.  *  It  is  here  only 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  Gross  was  a  place  of  reihge  to 
any  person  related  to  MacDufl;  within  the  ninth  degree, 
who,  having  committed  homicide  In  sudden  quarrel,  should 
reach  this  place,  prove  his  descent  from  the  Thane  of  Fife, 
and  pay  a  certain  penalty. 

The  shad  of  the  Gross  was  destroyed  at  the  Reformation. 
The  huge  block  of  stone  which  served  for  its  pedestal  is  still 
in  existence  near  the  town  of  Newburgh,  on  a  kind  of  pass 
which  commands  the  county  of  Fife  to  the  southward,  and 
to  the  north,  the  windings  of  the  magnificent  Tay  and  fertile 
country  of  Angu»-6hire.  The  Gross  bore  an  inscription, 
which  is  transmitted  to  us  in  an  unintelligible  form  by  Sir 
Eobert  Sibbald. 

▲uoTsroBD,  ipr^/,  1830. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJS. 


Mimk*  of  Umdoret. 


WALDBAVB,     { 

LINDE8AT.  )  ^      ^ 


PRELUDE. 

Nay,  smile  not.  Lady,  when  I  speak  of  witchcraft, 
And  say,  that  still  there  lurks  amongst  our  glens 
Some  touch  of  strange  enchantment. — ^Mark  that 

fragnfent, 
I  mean  that  rough-hewn  block  of  massive  stone, 
Placed  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain-pass. 
Commanding  prospect  wide  o*er  field  and  fell. 
And  peopled  village  and  extended  moorland, 
And  the  wide  ocean  and  majestic  Tay, 
To  the  far  distant  Grampians.— Do  not  deem  it 
A  loosened  portion  of  the  neighbouring  rock, 
Detach'd  by  storm  and  thunder,~'twas  the  pedestal 
On  which,  in  ancient  times,  a  Cross  was  rear'd, 
Carved  o'er  with  words  which  foil'd  philologists; 
And  the  events  it  did  commemorate 
Were  dark,  remote,  and  imdistinguishable, 
As  were  the  mystic  characters  it  bore. 
But,  mark, — a  wizard  horn  on  Avon's  bank, 


*  [  **  It  is  generally  the  case  that  mach  expectation  ends  In  dis- 
appointmeot.  Ttie  free  dellneaUon  of  cliaracter  in  some  of  the  re- 
cent Scottish  Novels,  and  the  admirable  conversations  interspersed 
Ibron^nt  them,  raised  hopes  that,  when  a  regular  drama  should 
be  attempted  by  the  person  who  was  considered  as  their  author, 
the  success  would  be  eminent.  Its  announcement,  too.  In  a  so- 
lemn and  formal  manner,  did  not  dimlntoh  the  interest  of  the 
puhiic.  The  drama,  however,  which  was  expected,  turns  out  to 
be  in  fact,  and  not  only  in  name,  merely  a  dramatic  sketch,  which 
is  entirely  deficient  in  plot,  and  contains  but  three  characters, 
Swinton,  Gordon,  and  Edward,  in  whom  any  interest  is  endea- 
voured to  be  excited.  With  some  exceptions,  the  dialogue  also  is 
flat  and  coarse ;  and  for  all  these  defects,  one  or  two  vigorous  de- 
icripUons  of  battle  scenes,  will  scarcely  make  sufficient  atonement, 
except  In  the  eyes  of  very  enlhusiastie  friends.'*— aronlA/y  Review. 


*'  Halidon  Hill,  we  understand,  unlike  the  earlier  poems  of  its 
author,  has  not  been  received  into  the  ranks  of  popular  favour. 
Such  rumours,  of  course,  have  no  effect  on  our  critical  Judgment ; 
but  we  cannot  forbear  saying,  that,  thinking  as  we  do  very  highly 
of  Uie  spirit  and  taste  with  which  an  interesting  tale  is  liere 
sketched  In  natural  and  energolic  verse,  we  are  yet  far  from  feel- 
iug  surprised  that  the  approbation,  which  it  Is  'our  pleasing  duty 
to  bestow,  should  not  have  been  anticipated  by  the  ordinary 
readers  of  Uie  work  before  us.  It  bears,  in  truth,  no  great  re- 
semblance to  the  narrative  poems  firom  which  Sir  Waller  Sootl 


derived  his  first  and  high  reputation,  and  by  which,  for  the  pre- 
sent, tiU  genius  must  be  characterised.  It  is  wholly  free  from 
many  of  their  most  obvious  faults^their  carelessness,  their  Irre- 
gularity, and  their  inequality  both  of  conception  and  of  execution: 
but  It  wants  likewise  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  beauties 
—it  has  less  *  pomp  and  circumstance,*  less  picturesque  descrip- 
tion, romantic  association,  and  chivalrous  gHtter,  less  sentimeot 
and  reflection,  less  perhaps  of  all  their  striktaig  charms,  with  the 
single  exception  of  that  one  redeeming  and  sufficing  quality, 
which  forms,  in  our  view,  the  highest  recommendation  of  aii  Uie 
author's  works  of  Imagination,  their  unaffected  and  unflagging 
viGODB.  This  perhaps,  after  all,  is  only  saying,  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  a  dramatic  poem,  Instead  of  a  metrieal  tale  of  romance, 
and  that  the  author  has  had  too  much  taste  and  discretion  to  be- 
diien  his  scenes  with  Inappropriate  and  encumbering  omameol. 
There  Is,  however,  a  class  of  readers  of  poetry,  and  a  pretty  large 
class,  too,  who  have  no  relish  for  a  vrork,  bowerer  naturally  aad 
strongly  the  characters  and  incidents  may  he  conceived  and  sus- 
tained—however  appropriate  and  manly  may  be  the  imagery  and 
diction— from  which  they  cannot  select  any  Isolated  pa.«ages  to 
store  in  their  memories  or  their  commonplace  books,  lo  whi^ier 
into  a  lady's  ear,  or  transcribe  Into  a  lady's  album.  With  Ihii 
tea-table  and  watering-place  school  of  critics.  *  Halidon  Hiir 
must  expect  no  favour;  it  has  no  rant— no  mysticism— and.  worst 
offence  of  all,  no  affecUtion.**— Brtfi^A  Otitic,  October  1883.] 

*  [See ante,  in  Uie  Appendix  to  LordSoulis,  "Law  of  CJao 
MacDuir,"  p.  885.] 
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Tuned  but  his  harp  to  this  wild  northern  theme, 

And,  lo !  the  scene  is  hallow'd.    None  shall  pass,  . 

Now  or  in  after  days,  beside  that  stone, 

But  he  shall  have  strange  visions ;  thoughts  and  words 

That  shake,  or  rouse,  or  thrill  the  human  heart, 

Shall  rush  upon  his  memory  when  he  hears 

The  spirit-stirring  name  of  this  rude  symbol ; — 

Oblivious  ages,  at  that  simple  spell. 

Shall  render  back  their  terrors  with  their  woes, 

Alas !  and  with  their  crimes— iand  the  proud  phantoms 

Shall  move  with  step  familiar  to  his  eye, 

And  accents  which,  once  heard,  the  ear  forgets  not. 

Though  ne'er  again  to  list  them.    Siddons,  thine, 

Thou  matchless  Siddons !  thrill  upon  our  ear; 

And  on  our  eye  thy  lofty  Brother's  form 

Rises  as  Scotland's  monarch. — But,  to  thee, 

Joanna,  why  to  thee  speak  of  such  visions  ? 

Thine  own  wild  wand  can  raise  them. 

Yet  since  thou  wilt  an  idle  tale  of  mine. 
Take  one  which  scarcely  is  of  worth  enough 
To  give  or  to  withhold. — Our  time  creeps  on, 
Fancy  grows  colder  as  the  silvery  hair 
Tells  the  advancing  winter  of  our  life. 
But  if  it  be  of  worth  enough  to  please. 
That  worth  it  owes  to  her  who  set  the  task; 
If  otherwise,  the  fault  rests  with  the  author. 


BIACDUFF'S  CROSS. 


SCENE  1. 


The  iummU  of  a  Rodsy  Pau  near  to  Newburgh^  about  two 
mUei  firom  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Lindores,  in  Fife,  in  the 
centre  U  MacDuffe  cross,  an  antique  Monument  f  and,  at  a 
small  distance,  on  one  side,  a  Chapel,  with  a  Lamp  burning. 

Enter,  as  having  ascended  tf^e  Pass,  Ninian  and  Wald- 
HATE,  9fanks  oflAndores.  Ninian  crosses  himself,  and 
seems  to  redte  his  devotions—WALDB ate  stands  gazing 
an  the  prospect,  as  if  in  deep  contemplation. 

JVtn.  Here  stands  the  Cross,  good  brother,  conse- 
By  the  bold  Thane  unto  his  patron  saint         [crated 
Magridius,  once  a  brother  of  our  house. 
Canst  thou  not  spare  an  ave  or  a  creed  ? 
Or  hath  the  steep  ascent  exhausted  you  ? 
You  trode  it  stoutly,  though  'twas  rough  and  toilsome. 

Wald.  I  have  trode  a  rougher. 

JVtn.  On  the  Highland  hills— 

Scarcely  within  our  sea-girt  province  here. 
Unless  upon  the  Lomonds  or  Bennarty. 

fKa/(f .  I  spoke  not  of  the  literal  path,  good  father, 
Jut  of  the  road  of  life  which  I  have  travelled. 
Ere  I  assumed  this  habit ;  it  was  bounded. 
Hedged  in,  and  limited  by  earthly  prospects. 
As  oars  beneath  was  closed  by  dell  and  thicket. 
Here  we  see  wide  and  far,  and  the  broad  sky, 
With  wide  horizon,  opens  full  around, 
While  earthly  objects  dwindle.    Brother  Ninian, 
Fain  would  I  hope  that  mental  elevation 


Could  raise  me  equally  o'er  worldly  thoughts. 
And  place  me  nearer  heaven, 

Nin,  'Tis  good  morality.— But  yet  forget  not, 
That  though  we  look  on  heaven  from  this  high  emi- 
nence. 
Yet  doth  the  Prince  of  all  the  airy>pace, 
Arch  foe  of  man,  possess  the  realms  between. 

Waid.  Most  true,  good  brother ;  and  men  may  be 
farther 
From  the  bright  heaven  they  aim  at,  even  because 
They  deem  themselves  secure  on't. 

Nin,  (after  a  pause,)                   You  do  gaze — 
Strangers  are  wont  to  do  so— on  the  prospect. 
Yon  is  the  Tay  roll'd  down  from  Highland  hills, 
That  rests  his  waves,  after  so  rude  a  race. 
In  the  fair  plains  of  Gowrie — further  westward. 
Proud  Stirling  rises — yonder  to  the  east, 
Dundee,  the  gift  of  God,  and  fair  Montrose, 
And  still  more  northward  lie  the  ancient  towers 

Wold.  Of  Edzell. 

Nin,  How  ?  know  you  the  towers  of  Edzell  ? 

Wald.  I've  heard  of  them. 

Nin,  Then  have  you  heard  a  tale, 

Which  when  he  tells,  the  peasant  shakes  his  head. 
And  shuns  the  mouldering  and  deserted  walls. 

Waid,  Why,  and  by  whom,  deserted? 

Nin,                                           Long  the  tale — 
Enough  to  say  that  the  last  Lord  of  Edzell, 
Bold  Louis  Lindesay,  had  a  wife,  and  found 

Wald.  Enough  is  said,  indeed— since  a  weak  woman, 
Ay,  and  a  tempting  fiend,  lost  Paradise, 
When  man  was  innocent. 

Nin,  They  fell  at  strife, 

Men  say,  on  slight  occasion :  that  fierce  Lindesay 
Did  bend  his  sword  against  De  Berkeley's  breast. 
And  that  the  lady  threw  herself  between  : 
That  then  De  Berkeley  dealt  the  Baron's  death- 
wound. 
Enough,  that  from  that  time  De  Berkeley  bore 
A  spear  in  foreign  wars.    But,  it  is  said. 
He  bath  return'd  of  late;  and,  therefore,  brother. 
The  Prior  hath  ordain'd  our  vigil  here. 
To  watch  the  privilege  of  the  sanctuary. 
And  rights  of  Clan  MacDuff. 

Wald,  What  rights  are  these  .^ 

Nin,  Most  true !  you  are  but  newly  come  from  Rome, 
And  do  not  know  our  ancient  usages. 
Know  then,  when  fell  Macbeth  beneath  the  arm 
Of  the  predestined  knight,  unborn  of  woman, 
Three  boons  the  victor  ask'd,  and  thrice  did  Malcolm, 
Stooping  the  sceptre  by  the  Thane  restored. 
Assent  to  his  request.    And  hence  the  rule, 
That  first  when  Scotland's  King  assumes  the  crown, 
MacDuff  s  descendant  rings  his  brow  with  it : 
And  hence,  when  Scotland's  King  calls  fortli  his  host, 
MacDuff  s  descendant  leads  the  van  in  battle : 
And  last,  in  guerdon  of  the  crown  restored. 
Red  with  the  blood  of  the  usurping  tyrant. 
The  right  was  granted  in  succeeding  time. 
That  if  a  kinsman  of  the  Thane  of  Fife 
Commit  a  slaughter  on  a  sudden  impulse, 
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And  fly  for  refuge  to  this  Cross  MacDufif, 
For  the  Thaoe*s  sake  he  shall  And  sanctuary ; 
For  here  must  the  avenger's  step  be  staid, 
And  here  the  panting  homicide  find  safety. 

Wold,  And  here  a  brother  of  your  order  watches, 
To  see  the  custom  of  the  place  observed  ?— 

iVtii.  Even  so;— such  is  our  convent's  holy  right. 
Since  Saint  Magridius, — blessed  be  his  memory ! 
Did  by  a  vision  warn  the  Abbot  Eadmir. — 
And  chief  we  watch,  when  there  is  bickering 
Among  the  neighbouring  nobles,  now  most  likely  > 
From  this  return  of  Berkeley  from  abroad, 
Having  the  Lindesay's  blood  upon  his  hand. 

Waid.  The  Lindesay,  then,  was  loved  among  his 
friends  ? 

Nin,  Houour'd  and  fear'd  he  was — but  little  loved; 
For  even  his  bounty  bore  a  show  of  sternness ; 
And  when  his  passions  waked,  he  was  a  Sathan 
Of  wrath  and  injury. 

Wold.  How  now,  Sir  Priest !  (/Efrre/y)— Forgive  me 
{recolUeting  himself) — ^I  was  dreaming 
Of  an  old  baron,  who  did  bear  about  him 
Some  touch  of  your  Lord  Reynold. 

Nin.  Lindesay's  name,  my  brother, 
Indeed  was  Reynold  -, — and  methinks,  moreover, 
That,  as  you  spoke  even  now,  he  would  have  spoken. 
I  brought  him  a  petition  from  our  convent : 
'He  granted  straight,  but  in  such  tone  and  manner. 
By  my  good  saint !  I  thought  myself  scarce  safe 
Till  Tay  roird  broad  between  us.  I  must  now 
Unto  the  chapel — meanwhile  the  watch  is  thine; 
And,  at  thy  word,  the  hurrying  fugitive. 
Should  such  arrive,  must  here  find  sanctuary  ; 
And,  at  thy  word,  the  fiery-paced  avenger 
Must  stop  his  bloody  course — e'en  as  swoln  Jordan 
Controird  his  waves,  soon  as  they  touched  the  feet 
Of  those  who  bore  the  ark. 

Wold.  Is  this  my  charge? 

Nin,  Even  so ;— and  I  am  near,  should  chance  re- 
quire me. 
Aft  midnight  I  relieve  you  on  your  watch, 
When  we  may  taste  together  some  refreshment : 
I  have  cared  for  it ;  and  for  a  flask  of  wine- 
There  is  no  sin,  so  that  we  drink  it  not 
Until  the  midnight  hour,  when  lauds  have  tolFd. 
Farewell  a  while,  and  peaceful  watch  be  with  you! 

[Exii  tovoardt  the  chapel. 

Wold.  It  is  not  with  me,  and  alas !  alas ! 
I  know  not  where  to  seek  it. — This  monk's  mind 
Is  with  his  cloister  match'd,  nor  lacks  more  room. 
Its  petty  duties,  formal  ritual, 
Its  humble  pleasures  and  its  paltry  troubles, 
Fill  up  his  round  of  life;  even  as  some  reptiles, 
They  say,  are  moulded  to  the  very  shape, 
And  all  the  angles  of  the  rocky  crevice, 
In  which  they  live  and  die.    But  for  myself. 
Retired  in  passion  to  the  narrow  cell, 
Couching  my  tired,  limbs  in  its  recesses. 
So  ill -adapted  am  I  to  its  limits, 

That  every  attitude  is  agony. 

How  now!  what  brings  him  lack? 


Re-'tnitr  Ninian. 

*JVtn.  Look  to  your  watch,  my  brother ; — horsemn 
come:. 
I  heard  their  tread  when  kneeling  in  the  diapcj. 

Wald.  {looking  to  a  distance,)  My  thoughts  bave 
rapt  me  more  than  thy  devotion, 
Else  had  I  heard  the  tread  of  distant  horses 
Farther  than  thou  couldst  hear  the  sacring  bell ; 
But  now  in  truth  they  come : — ^flight  and  pursuit 
Are  sights  Tve  been  long  strange  to. 

Nin.  See  how  they  gallop  down  the  opposing  hill! 
Ton  grey  steed  bounding  down  the  headlong  path, 
As  on  the  level  meadow ;  while  the  black. 
Urged  by  the  rider  with  his  naked  sword. 
Stoops  on  his  prey,  as  I  have  seen  the  falcon 
Dashing  upon  the  heron— Thou  dost  frown 
And  clench  thy  hand,  as  if  it  grasp'd  a  weapon  ? 

Wald.  'Tis  but  for  shame  to  see  a  man  Oy  thus 
While  only  one  pursues  him. — Coward,  turn !— 
Turn  thee,  I  say!  thou  art  as  stout  as  he. 
And  well  mayst  match  thy  single  sword  with  his— 
Shame,  that  a  man  should  rein  a  steed  like  thee, 
Yet  fear  to  turn  his  front  against  a  foe ! — 
I  am  ashamed  to  look  on  them. 

Nin.  Yet  look  again, — they  quit  their  horses  now, 
Unfit  for  the  rough  path : — the  fugitive 
Keeps  tlie  advantage  still. — ^They  strain  towards  us. 

Wald.  rU  not  believe  that  ever  the  bold  Thane 
Rear'd  up  his  Cross  to  be  a  sanctuary 
To  the  base  coward,  who  shunn'd  an  equal  combat- 
How's  this  ?— that  look — that  mien — mine  eyes  grov 
dizzy ! — 

Nin.  He  comes :— thou  art  a  novice  on  this  watch  :— 
Brother,  I'll  take  the  word  and  speak  to  him. 
Pluck  down  thy  cowl ; — ^know,  that  we  spiritual  chain- 
Have  honour  to  maintain,  and  must  not  seem    [pioos 
To  quail  before  the  laity. 

[Waldhatb  lets  down  his  cintl 
and  steps  back. 

Enter  Maurice  Bbrkblbt. 

Nin.  Who  art  thou,  stranger  ?  speak  thy  name  and 
purpose. 

Berk.  I  claim  the  privilege^of  Clan  MacDuff. 
My  name  is  Maurice  Berkeley,  and  my  lineage 
Allies  me  nearly  with  the  Thane  pf  Fife. 

Nin.  Give  us  to  know  the  cause  of-sanctuarv  ? 

Berk.  Let  him  show  it, 

Against  whose  violence  I  claim,  th^  privilege.       . 

Eraer  Lindesat,  with  his  sword  drawn'   He  nuhet  at 
Bebkelet;  Ninian  interposes. 

m 

Nin.  Peace,  in  the  name  of  Saint  Magridius! 
Peace,  in  our  Prior's  name,  and  in  the  name 
Of  that  dear  symbol,  which  did  purchase  peace 
And  good- will  towards  man!  I  do  command  thee 
To  sheathe  thy  sword,  and  stir  no  contest  faere^ 

Lin.  One  charm  I'll  try  first, 

To  lure  the  craven  from  the  enchanted  circle 
Which  hehalh  harbour.'d  in.— Hear  you,  De  Berkeley^ 
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This  is  my  brother's  sword— the  band  it  arms 

Is  weapon'd  to  avenge  a  brotlier's  death : — 

If  thou  hast  heart  to  step  a  furlong  off, 

And  change  three  blows, — even  for  so  short  a  space 

As  th^e  good  nien  may  say  an  ave-marie, — 

So, Heaven  be  good  to  me!  I  will  forgive  thee 

Thy  deed  and  all  its  consequences. 

Berk,  Were  not  my  iright  hand  fetter'd  by  the  thought 
That  slaying  thee  were  but  a  double  guilt 
In  which  to  steep  my  soul,  no  bridegroom  ever 
Stepp'd  forth  to  trip  a  measure  with  his  bride 
More  joyfully  than  I,  youug  man,  would  rush 
To  meet  thy  chaliebge. 

Idn.  tie  quails,  and  shuns  to  look  upon  my  weapon, 
Yet  boasts  himself  a  Berkeley ! 

Berk.  Lindesay,  and  if  there  were  no  deeper  cause 
For  shunning  thee  than  terror  of  thy  weapon, 
That  rock-hewn  Gross  as  soon  should  start  and  stir, 
Because  a  shepherd-boy  blew  horn  beneath  it. 
As  I  for  brag  of  thine. 

Nin,  1  charge  you  both,  and  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
Breathe  no  defiance  on  this  sacred  spot, 
Where  Christian  men  must  bear  them  peacefully. 
On  pain  of  the  Church  thunders.    Calmly  tell 
Your  cause  of  difference ;  and,  Lord  Lindesay,  thou 
Be  first  to  speak  them. 

JLtn.  Ask  the  blue  welkin—ask  the  silver  Tay, 
The  northern Grampians—-all  things  know  my  wrongs; 
But  ask  not  me  to  tell  them,  while  the  villain, 
Who  wrought  them^  stands  and  listens  with  a  smile. 

Nin,  It  is  said — 
Since  you  refer  us  thus  to  general  fame — 
That  Berkeley  slew  thy  brother,  the  Lord  Louis, 
In  his  own  halls  at  Edzell— ^ 

Xtn.  Ay,  in  his  halls — 
In  his  own  halls,  good  father,  that's  the  word. 
In  his  own  halls  he  slew  bim,  while  the  wine 
Fass'd  on  the  board  between  1  The  gallant  Thane, 
Who  wreak *d  Macbeth's  inhospitable  murder, 
Kear*d  not  yon  Cross  to  sanction  deeds  like  these. 

Berk.  Thou  say'st  I  came  a  guest! — I  came  a  victim, 
A  destined  victim,  train'd  on  to  the  doom 
His  frantic  jealousy  prepared  for  me. 
He  fix'd  a  quarrel  on  me,  and  we  fought. 
Can  1  forget  the  form4hat  came  between  us. 
And  perish'd  by  his  8«it>rd  ?  'Twas  then  I  fought 
For  vengeance, — until  then  I  guarded  life,. 
But  then  I  sought  to  take  it,  and  prevail'd. 

Xtn.  Wretch !  thou  didst  first  dishonour  to  thy 
And  then  didst  slay. bim!  [victim. 

Berk.  There  fs  a  busy  fiend  tugs  at  my  heart. 
But  I  will.struggle  with  it !-— Youthful  knight. 
My  heart  is  sick  of  war,  my  hand  of  slaughter ; 
I  come  not  tomy  lordships,  or  my  land, 
But  just  to  seek  a  spot  in  some  cold  cloister. 
Which  I-may  kneel  on  living,  and,  when  dead. 
Which  may  suffice  to  coyer  me. 
Forgive  me  that  I  caused  your  brother's  death; 
And  I  forgive  thee  the  injurious  terms 
With  which  thou  taxest  me.  [rer  !— 

Itn.  Take  worse  and  blacker.— Murderer,  adulter 


Art  thou  not  moved  yet  ? 

Betk.  Do  not  press  me  further. 

The  hunted  stag,  even  when  he  seeks  the  thicket, 
Compeird  to  stand  at  bay,  grows  dangerous ! 
Most  true  thy  brother  perish'd  by  my  hand. 
And  if  you  term  it  murder — I  must  bear  it. 
Thus  far  my  patience  can ;  but  if  thou  brand 
The  purity  of  yonder  martyr'd  saint. 
Whom  then  my  sword  but  poorly  did  avenge, 
With  one  injurious  word,  come  to  the  valley. 
And  I  will  show  thee  how  it  shall  be  answer'd ! 

Nin,  This  heat,  Lord  Berkeley,  doth  but  ill  accord 
With  thy  late  pious  patience. 

Berk,  Fatlier,  forgive,  and  let  me  stand  excused 
To  Heaven  and  thee,  if  patience  brooks  no  more. 
I  loved  this  lady  fondly— truly  loved— 
Loved  her,  and  was  beloved,  ere  yet  her  father 
Conferred  her  on  another.    While  she  lived. 
Each  thought  of  her  was  to  my  soul  as  hallow'd 
As  those  I  send  to  Heaven ;  and  on  her  grave. 
Her  bloody,  early  grave,  while  this  poor  hand 
Can  hold  a  sword,  shall  no  one  cast  a  scorn.       [ress 

Lin.  Follow  me.  Thou  shalt  hear  me  call  the  adulto- 
By  her  right  name. — I'm  glad  there's  yet  a  spur 
Can  rouse  thy  sluggard  mettle. 

Berk.  Make  then  obeisance  to  the  blessed  Cross, 
For  it  shall  be  on  earth  thy  last  devotion. 

[They  are  going  off.  ■ 

JVald.  {rushing  forward.)  Madmen,  stand ! — 
Stay  but  one  second — answer  but  one  question. — 
There,  Maurice  Berkeley,  can'st  tliou  look  upon 
That  blessed  sign,  and  swear  thou'st  spoken  truth  ? 

Berk.  I  swear  by  Heaven, 
And  by  the  memory  of  that  murder'd  innocent, 
Each  seeming  charge  against  her  was  as  false 
As  our  bless'd  Lady's  spotless.  Hear,  each  saint! 
Hear  me,  thou  holy  rood !  hear  me  from  heaven, 
Thou  martyr'd  excellence !— Hear  me  from  penal  fire, 
(For  sure  not  yet  thy  guilt  is  expiated ! } 
Stem  ghost  of  her  destroyer ! 
Wald.  {throws  back  his  cowl.)  He  hears !  he  heurs ! 

Thy  spell  hath  raised  the  dead. 
Lin.  My  brother!  and  alive! — 
Waid.  Alive,— but  yet,  my  Richard,  dead  to  thee, 
No  tie  of  kindred  binds  me  to  the  world; 
All  were  renounced,  when,  with  reviving  life, 
Came  the  desire  to  seek  the  sacred  cloister. 
Alas,  in  vain  !  for  to  that  last  retreat, 
Like  to  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  in  full  chase, 
My  passion  and  my  wrongs  have  folio w'd  me, 
Wrath  and  remorse — and,  to  fill  up  the  cry, 
Thou  hast  brought  vengeance  hither. 

Lin.  I  but  sought 

To  do  the  act  and  duty  of  a  brother. 

Wald.  1  ceased  to  be  so  when  I  left  the  world ; 
But  if  he  can  forgive  as  I  forgive, 
God  sends  me  here  a  brother  in  mine  enemy, 
To  pray  for  me  and  with  me.  If  thou  canst, 
De  Berkeley,  give  thine  hand. — 

Berk,  {gives  his  hand.)  It  is  the  will 

Of  Heaven,  made  manifest  in  thy  preservation, 
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To  inhibit  farther  bloodshed ;  for  De  Berkeley, 

The  votary  Maurice  lays  the  title  down. 

Go  to  his  halls,  (iOrd  Richard,  where  a  maiden, 


Kin  to  his  blood,  and  daughter  in  affection,  [say, 
Heirs  his  broad  lands ; — If  thou  canst  love  her,  Linde- 
Woo  her  and  be  successful. 
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THE  DOOM  OF  DEVORGOIL. 


PREFACE. 

The  first  of  these  dramatic  pieces  was  long  since  written, 
for  the  purpose  ofobligiDgthe  late  Mr.  Terry,  then  Manager 
of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  for  whom  the  Author  had  a  parti- 
cular regard.  The  manner  in  which  the  mimic  goblins  of 
Devorgoil  are  intermiied  with  the  supernatural  machinery, 
was  found  to  be  objectionable,  and  the  production  had  other 
faults,  which  rendered  it  unfit  for  representation.*  I  have 
called  the  piece  a  Melo-drama,  for  want  of  a  better  name: 
but,  as  I  learn  trom  tbe  unquestionable  authority  of  Mr. 
Golman's  Random  Records,  that  one  species  of  the  drama  is 
termed  an  extravaganza,  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  sooner 
aware  of  a  more  appropriate  name  than  that  which  I  had 
selected  for  Devorgoil. 

The  Author*s  Publishers  thought  It  desirable,  that  the 
scenes,  long  condemned  to  oblivion,  should  be  united  to  si- 
milar attempts  of  the  same  kind ;  and  in  this,  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  author's  Poetical  Works  complete  In  one  volume, 
it  has  accordingly  been  thought  proper  to  place  them  imme- 
diately after  Halidon  Hill  and  MacDuflTs  Cross. 

The  general  story  of  the  Doom  of  Devorgoil  is  founded  on 
an  old  Scottish  tradition,  the  scene  of  which  lies  in  Gal- 
loway. The  crime  supposed  to  have  occasioned  the  mis- 
fortunes of  this  devoted  house,  is  similar  to  that  of  a  Lord 
flerries  of  Hoddam  Castle,  who  is  the  principal  personage 
of  Mr.  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe*s  interesting  ballad,  in 
the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  arUS,  p.  iOl.  In 
remorse  for  his  crime,  he  built  the  singular  monument  called 
the  Tower  of  Repentance.  In  many  cases  the  Scottish  su- 
perstitions alhide  to  the  fairies,  or  those  who,  for  sins  of  a 
milder  description,  are  permitted  to  wander  with  the  "  rout 
that  never  rest,"  as  they  were  termed  by  Dr.  Leyden.  They 
imitate  human  labour  and  human  amusements,  but  their 
tollis  useless,  and  without  any  advantageous  result;  and 
their  gaiety  is  unsubstantial  and  hollow.  The  phantom  of 
Lord  Erick  is  supposed  to  be  a  spectre  of  this  character. 

The  story  of  the  Ghostly  Barber  is  told  in  many  countries; 
but  the  best  narrative  founded  on  the  passage,  is  the  tale 
called  Stumm<S  Lleb6,  amoqg  the  legends  of  Musaeus.  1 
think  It  has  been  Introduced  upon  the  English  stage  in  some 
pantomime,  which  was  one  objection  to  bringing  it  upon 
the  scene  a  second  time. 

AiBOTsroBD,  April,  1830. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

OSWALD  OP  DEVORGOIL,  a  itea§td  ScotUtk  Boroa. 

LEONARD,  a  Jlcii0«r. 

DUaWARD,  a  Paimer, 

LANCELOT  BLACiTBORN,  a  eompmion  o/£tOMrrf,  te  tome  wUk  M^tUm, 

GULLCRAMMER,  a  emietUed  »Miitni. 

crciKLEDEMOr*'   I    *"*«'•«••«?'««««**»»'»«*•'■«»*'«««•• 
SPIRIT  OP  LORD  BRICK  OP  OEYORGOIL. 
PeoMnlt,  Sktphtrdt,  anif  Ta$$ati  of  inferior  rent, 

ELEANOR,  Wffe  of  Ofwo/d,  deteended  of  obeeure  PerenUge. 
FLORA,  Daughter  ofOtemid, 
KATLBEN,  ffieee  of  SUumt. 


THE  DOOM  OF  DEVORGOIL. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 


The  Scene  represents  a  wiid  tmd  hiHy,  but  not  a  mownUiimous 
Country,  in  a  fi'ontier  District  of  Scotland.  Ths  flat  Scene 
exhibits  the  Castle  of  Devorgoil,,  decayed,  and  parity  mkiout, 
situated  upon  a  Lake,  and  connected  with  the  Land  by  a 
Drawbridge,  which  is  lowered,    Time^sunset. 

Floba  enters  from  the  Castle,  looks  timidly  arcundp  then 
come*  forward  and  speaks. 

He  is  not  here — those  pleasures  are  not  ours 
Which  placid  evening  brings  to  all  things  else. 

SONG.  • 

The  ran  open  the  lake  ii  low. 

The  wild  birda  hosh  their  song, 
Tbe  hilb  hare  ereoiog't  deepest  glow, 

Tet  Leonard  tarries  long. 
Now  aU  whom  ?aried  loll  and  care 

From  home  and  loTe  di?lde, 
In  the  calm  sunset  may  repair 

Each  to  the  loved  oneli  aide. 

The  noble  dame,  on  turret  high, 

Who  waiU  her  gallaot  knight, 
Loolu  to  the  western  beam  to  spy 

Tbe  flash  of  armour  bright. 
The  village  maid,  wilh  baud  oo  brow. 

The  level  ray  to  shade, 
Upon  the  footpath  watches  now 

For  Golin*s  darkening  plaid. 

Now  (0  their  mates  the  wild  swani  row. 

By  day  they  swam  apart. 
And  to  tbe  thicket  wanders  slow 


'  [  Mr.  Daniel  Terrr,  Ihe  oomedian,  dliUagQUIied  for  a  Tsry  peoolUr  atrle 
of  humoor  oa  tbe  Mage,  eod,'moreoTer,  by  penonal  accompitohments  of 
Tarlooa  sorls  not  geoeraUT  ibarod  bf  mcmben  of  tala  profenloD,  was,  dur- 
log  manr  years,  on  terms  of  Intimacy  wltb  Sir  Walter  Scott.  De  died  aad 
June,  t8».  1 


*  Tbe  eothor  tboagbt  of  omltUng  tfala  song,  which  was.  In  feet,  ebrMgBd 
loto  one  In  '*  Qaentlo  Darward,"  termed  Coanty  Gay.  It  seemed,  bowerVt 
necessary  to  tbe  sense  tbat  Ihe  original  stansas  shoold  he  retained  here. 
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The  hind  beside  the  hart. 
The  woodUrk  al  bis  partner's  side, 

Twitters  his  clesiog  soDg— 
All  meet  whom  day  and  care  dlride, 

Bot  Leonard  tarries  long. 

[Katlebh  has  come  out  of  the  Castle  while  Floba 
was  singing,  and  speaks  when  the  song  is 
ended. 

Kat.  Ah,  my  dear  coz !— if  that  your  mothet*8  niece 
May  80  presume  to  call  your  father*s  daughter,— 
All  these  fond  things  have  got  some  home  of  comfort 
To  tempt  their  rovers  back— the  lady's  bower, 
The  shepherdess's  hut,  the  wild  swan's  couch 
Among  the  rushes,  even  the  lark's  low  nest. 
Has  that  of  promise  which  lures  home  a  lover, 
But  we  have  nought  of  this. 

Flo.  How  call  you,  then,  this  castle  of  my  sire, 
The  towers  of  Devorgoil  ? 

Eai.  Dungeons  for  men,  and  palaces  for  owls; 
Yet  no  wise  owl  would  change  a  farmer's  barn 
For  yonder  hungry  hall— our  latest  mouse. 
Our  last  of  mice,  I  tell  you,  has  been  found 
Starved  in  the  pantry ;  and  the  reverend  spider. 
Sole  living  tenant  of  the  Baron's  halls. 
Who,  train'd  to  abstinence,  lived  a  whole  summer 
Upon  a  single  fly,  he's  famish'd  too; 
The  cat  is  in  the  kitchen-chimney  seated 
Upon  our  last  of  fagots,  destined  soon 
To  dress  our  last  of  suppers,  and,  poor  soul. 
Is  starved  with  cold,  and  mewh'ng  mad  with  hunger. 

Flo,  D'ye  mock  our  misery,  Katleen? 

Kat,  No,  but  I  am  hysteric  on  the  subject. 
So  I  must  laugh  or  cry,  and  laughing's  lightest. 

Flo.  Why  stay  you  with  us,  then,  my  merry  cousin  ? 
From  you  my  sire  can  ask  no  filial  duty. 

Kal.  No !  thanks  to  Heaven, 
No  noble  in  wide  Scotland,  rich  or  poor, 
Can  claim  an  interest  in  the  vulgar  blood, 
That  dances  in  my  veins ;  and  I  might  wed 
A  forester  to-morrow,  nothing  fearing 
The  wrath  oi  high-born  kindred,  and  far  lesa 
That  the  dry  bones  of  lead-lapp'd  ancestors 
Would  clatter  in  their  cerements  at  the  tidings. 

Flo.  My  mother,  too,  would  gladly  see  you  placed 
Beyond  the  verge  of  our  unhappiness,' 
Which,  like  a  witch's  circle,  blights  and  taints 
Whatever  comes  within  it. 

Kai.  Ah !  my  good  aunt ! 

She  is  a  careful  kinswoman,  and  prudent. 
In  all  but  marrying  a  ruin'd  baron. 
When  she  could  take  her  choice  of  honest  yeomen ; 
And  now,  to  balance  this  ambitious  error, 
She  presses  on  her  daughter's  love  the  suit 
Of  one,  who  hath  no  touch  of  nobleness, 
In  manners,  birth,  or  mind,  to  recommend  him, — 
Sage  Master  Gullcrammer,  the  new-dubb'd  preacher. 

Flo.  Do  not  name  him,  Katleen! 

Kat.  Ay,  but  I  must,  and  with  some  gratitude. 
I  said  but  now,  I  saw  our  last  of  fagots 


Destined  to  dress  our  last  of  meals,  but  said  not 
That  the  repast  consisted  of  choice  dainties, 
Sent  to  our  larder  by  that  liberal  suitor, 
The  kind  Melchisedek. 

Flo.  Were  famishing  the  word, 

I'd  famish  ere  I  tasted  them— the  fop. 
The  fool,  the  low-born,  low-bred,  pedant  coxQomb  I 

Kat.  There  spoke  the  blood  of  long-descended  sires ! 
My  cottage  wisdom  ought  to  echo  back, — 

0  the  snug  parsonage !  the  well-paid  stipend! 

The  yew-hedged  garden  1  beehives,  pigs,  and  poultry! 
But,  to  speak  honestly,  the  peasant  Katleen, 
Valuing  these  good  things  justly,  still  would  scorn 
To  wed,  for  such,  the  paltry  Gullcrammer, 
As  much  as  Lady  Flora. 

Flo.  Mock  me  not  with  a  title,  gentle  cousin, 
Which  poverty  has  made  ridiculous. — 

[Trumpets  far  off. 

Hark !  they  have  broken  up  the  weaponshawing ; 
The  vassals  are  dismiss'd,  and  marching  homeward. 

Kat.  Comes  your  sire  back  to-night? 

Flo.  He  did  purpose 

To  tarry  for  the  banquet.    This  day  only, 
Summon'd  as  a  king's  tenant,  he  resumes 
The  right  of  rank  his  birth  assigns  to  him^ 
And  mingles  with  the  proudest. 

Kal^  To  return 

To  his  domestic  wretchedness  to-morrow — 

1  envy  not  the  privilege.    Let  us  go 

To  yonder  height,  and  see  the  marksmen  practise : 
They  shoot  their  match  down  in  the  dale  beyond, 
Betwixt  the  Lowland  and  the  Forest  district, 
By  ancient  custom,  for  a  tun  of  wine. 
Let  us  go  see  which  wins. 

Flo.  That  were  too  forward. 

JTal.  Why,  you  maydrop  the  screen  beforeyour  face. 
Which  some  chanee^breeze  may  haply  blow  aside 
Just  when  a  youth^of  special  note  takes  aim. 
It  chanced  even  so  that  memorable  morning. 
When,  nutting  in  the  woods,  we  met  youngLeonard; — 
And  in  good  time  here  comes  his  sturdy  conurade. 
The  rough  Lance  Blackthorn. 

Enter  Lancelot  Blackthorn,  a  Forester,  with  the 
Carcass  of  a  Deer  on  his  hack,  and  a  Gun  in  his  hand. 

Black.  Save  you,  damsels ! 

Kat.  Godden,  good  yeoman.— Come  you  from  the 

weaponshaw  ? 
Black.  Not  I  indeed ;  there  hes  the  mark  I  shot  at. 

[Lays  down  the  Deer. 

The  time  has  been  I  had  not  miss'd  the  sport, 
Although  Lord  Nithsdale's  self  had  wanted  venison; 
But  this  same  mate  of  mine,  young  Leonard  Dacre, 
Makes  me  do  what  he  lists;— he'll  win  the  prize, 

though : 
The  Forest  district  will  not  lose  its  honour. 
And  that  is  all  I  care  for — [some  shots  are  heard.) 
I'll  go  see  tbe  issue.  [Hark  1  they're  at  it. 


[  as.-**  Beyond  the  circle  of  our  wrclcbcdMca."! 
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Flo,  Leave  not  here 

The  produce  of  your  hunting. 

Black.  But  I  must,  though* 

This  is  his  lair  to-night,  for  Leonard  Dacre 
Charged  me  to  leave  the  stag  at  Devorgoil ; 
Then  show  me  quickly  where  to  stow  the  quarry, 
And  let  me  to  the  sports~(mor«  shots.)  Gome,  liasten, 
damsels ! 

Flo.  It  is  impossible-*we  dare  not  take  it. 

Black.  There  let  it  lie,  then,  and  I'll  wind  my  bugle. 
That  all  within  these  tottering  walls  may  know 
That  here  lies  venison,  whoso  likes  to  lift  it. 

[About  to  blow, 

Kal.  (to  Flo.)  He  will  alarm  your  mother;  and, 
besides, 
Our  Forest  proverb  teaches,  that  no  question 
Should  ask  where  venisbn  comes  from. 
Tour  careful  mother,  with  her  wonted  prudence. 
Will  hold  its  presence  pleads  its  own  apology — 
Gome,  Blackthorn,  I  will  show  you  where  to  stow  it. 

[Exeunt  Katleen  and  Blacktborn  into  the 
Coitle—more  ehooting—then  a  distant  shout 
—Stragglers,  armed  in  different  ways,  pass 
over  the  stage,  as  if  from  the  Weaponshaw, 

Flo.  The  prize  is  won;  that  general  shout  pro- 
claim'd  it. 
The  marksmen  and  the  vassals  are  dispersing. 

[She  draws  back. 

ist  Vassal  (a  peasant).  Ay,  ay, — 'tis  lost  and  won, 
—the  Forest  have  it. 
'Tis  they  have  all  the  luck  on't. 

2nd  Vassal  (a  shepherd).  Luck,  sayst  thou,  man? 
'Tis  practice,  skill,  and  cunning,     [precisely, 

3rd  Vassal.  'Tis  no  such  thing. — I  had  hit  the  mark 
But  for  this  cursed  flint;  and,  as  I  fired, 
A  swallow  cross'd  mine  eye  too— -Will  you  tell  me 
That  that  was  but  a  chance,  mine  honest  shepherd  ? 

Ist  Vassal.  Ay,  and  lastyear,  when  Lancelot  Black- 
thorn won  it, 
Because  my  powder  happen'd  to  be  damp, 
Was  there  no  luck  in  that?— The  worse  luck  mine. 

2nd  Vassal.  Still  I  say  'twas  not  chance ;  it  might 
be  witchcraft.  [foresters 

If  ( Vassal.  Faith,  not  unlikely,  neighbours ;  for  these 
Do  often  haunt  about  this  ruin'd  castle. 
I've  seen  myself  thisspark,— young  Leonard  Dacre, — 
Gome  stealing  like  a  ghost  ere  break  of  day, 
And  after  sunset,  too,  along  this  path ; 
And  well  you  know  the  haunted  towers  of  Devorgoil 
Have  no  good  reputation  in  the  land.  [say, — 

Shepherd.  That  have  they  not.  I've  heard  my  father 
Ghosts  dance  as  lightly  in  its  moonlight  halls. 
As  ever  maiden  did  at  midsummer 
Upon  the  village-green.  [ruins 

2nd  Vassal.  Those  that  frequent  such  spirit-haunted 
Must  needs  know  more  than  simple  Christians  do. — 
See,  Lance  this  blessed  moment  leaves  the  castle, 
And  comes  to  triumph  o'er  us. 

[BLACKTHORif  entsTS  from  the  Castle,  and 
comes  forward  while  they  speak. 
3rd  Vassal.  A  mighty  triumph !  What  is't,  after  all, 


Except  the  driving  of  a  piece  of  lead, — 

As  learned  Master  Gullcrammer  deflned  it,— 

Just  through  the  middle  of  a  painted  board. 

Black.  And  if  he  so  define  it,  by  your  leave. 
Your  learned  Master  GuUcranuner's  an  ass. 

3rd  Vassal  (angrily).  He  is  a  preacher,  huntsman, 
under  favour.  [both  be  right 

2nd  VasseU.  No  quarrelling,  neighbours— you  nay 

Enter  a  Fourth  Yassal,  with  a  gallon  stoup  ofwwe, 

4th  Vassal.  Why  stand  you  brawling  here  ?   Toqbs 
Leonard  Dacre 
Has  set  abroach  the  tun  of  wine  he  gained. 
That  all  may  drink  who  list.  Blackthorn,  I  sooghtyoa; 
Your  comrade  prays  you  will  bestow  this  flagon 
Where  you  have  left  the  deer  you  killed  this  monuDg. 
Black.  And  that  I  will ;  but  first  we  will  take  toil 
To  see  if  it's  worth  carriage.    Shepherd,  thy  hofiL 
There  must  be  due  allowance  made  for  leakage, 
And  that  will  come  about  a  draught  a-pieoe. 
Skink  it  about,  and,  when  our  throats  are  liquor'd, 
We'll  merrily  trowl  our  song  of  weapoQshaw. 

[They  drink  about  out  of  the  SBErKODS 
horn,  and  then  sing. 

SOIVG. 

We  lore  the  sbrili  Uninpet,  we  lore  the  drnm't  rattle. 
They  caJl  us  to  sport,  and  Uiey  call  us  to  baUle; 
And  old  ScoUand  shall  laugh  at  Uie  threats  of  a  stranger. 
While  our  comrades  Iq  pasUme  are  comrades  in  danger. 

If  there's  mirth  In  our  house,  'tis  our  neighbour  that  shares  it— 
ir  peril  approach,  'tis  our  neighbour  that  dares  it ; 
And  when  we  lead  off  to  Uie  pipe  and  the  labor. 
The  (air  hand  we  press  is  the  hand  of  a  neighboor. 

Then  close  your  ranks,  comrades,  the  bands  thatcombiDelbea, 
Faiih,  friendship,  and  brotherhood,  Joln'd  to  entwine  (hem; 
And  we'll  laugh  at  tiie  threats  of  each  insolent  stranger. 
While  our  comrades  in  sport  are  our  comrades  in  danger. 

Black.  Weil,  I  roust  do  mine  errand.  Master  flagoo 

[Shaking  it. 
Is  too  consumptive  for  another  bleeding. 
Shepherd.  I  must  to  my  fold. 
3rd  Vassal.  I'll  to  the  butt  of  wine. 

And  see  if  that  has  given  up  the  ghost  yet. 
ist  Vassal.  Have  with  you,  neighbour. 

[Blacktbobh  enters  the  Castle,  the  rest  exeunt  se- 
verally.   MELCHISBDSKGDLLCaAJC]IBR«OaleA«l 

them  off  the  stage,  and  then  enters  from  the 
side-scene.  Bis  costume  is  a  Geneva  cloak 
and  band,  uHth  a  high^rowned  hat ;  the  rest 
of  his  dress  in  the  fashion  of  James  tlie  First's 
time.  He  looks  to  the  windows  of  the  CastU, 
then  draws  back  as  if  to  escape  observation, 
while  he  brushes  his  cloak,  drives  the  white 
threads  f^rom  his  waistcoat  with  his  wetted 
thumb,  and  dusts  his  shoes,  all  with  the  eirof 
one  who  would  not  willingly  be  observed  e»- 
gaged  in  these  offices.  He  then  adjusts  his 
collar  and  band,  comes  forward  and  speaks. 

Gull.  Right  comely  is  thy  garb,  Melchisedek ; 
As  well  beseemeth  one,  whom  good  Saint  Mungo, 
The  patron  of  our  land  and  university, 
Hath  graced  with  license  both  to  teach  and  preach-- 
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Who  dare  opine  thou  hither  plod'st  on  foot? 
Trim  sits  thy  cloak,  unruffled  is  thy  band, 
And  not  a  speck  upon  tliine  outward  man; 
Bewrays  the  labours  of  thy  weary  sole. 

[Touches  his  shoe,  and  smiles  complaeently. 
Quaint  was  that  jest  and  pleasant ! — Now  will  1 
Approach  and  hail  the  dwellers  of  this  fort; 
But  specially  sweet  Flora  Devorgoil, 
Ere  her  proud  sire  return.  He  loves  me  not, 
Mocketh  my  lineage,  flouts  at  mine  advancement — 
Sour  as  the  fruit  the  crab-tree  furnishes, 
And  hard  as  is  the  cudgel  it  supplies; 
But  Flora — she's  a  lily  on  the  lake, 
And  I  must  reach  her,  though  I  risk  a  ducking. 

[As  GuLLCBAMMER  moves  towards  the  draw- 
bridge,  Bauldie  Durward  enters,  and  tii- 
terposes  himself  betwixt  him  and  the  Castle, 
,  GuLLCRAKMER  stops  and  speaks. 
Whom  have  we  here  ? — that  ancient  fortune-teller, 
Papist  and  sorcerer,  and  sturdy  beggar. 
Old  Bauldie  Durward !  Would  I  were  well  past  him ! 
[Durward  advances,  partly  in  the  dress  of  a 
palmer,  partly  in  that  of  an  old  Scottish 
mendicant,  having  coarse  blue  cloak  and 
badge,  white  beard,  etc, 
Dwr.  The  blessing  of  the  evening  on  your  worship. 
And  on  your  taffty  doublet.  Much  I  marvel      [pests 
Your  wisdom  chooseth  sucli  trim  garb,<  when  tem- 
Are  gathering  to  the  bursting. 

Guil.  {looks  to  his  dress,  and  then  to  the  sky  with 
some  apprehension).  Surely,  Bauldie, 
Thou  dost  belie  the  evening — in  the  west 
The  light  sinks  down  as  lovely  as  this  band 
Drops  o*er  this  mantle — ^Tush,  man !  'twill  be  fair. 
Dur.  Ay,  but  the  storm  I  bode  is  big  with  blows, 
Horsewhips  for  hailstones,  clubs  for  thunderbolts ; 
And  for  the  wailing  of  the  midnight  wind, 
The  unpitied  howling  of  a  cudgclFd  coxcomb,     [goil. 
Come,  come,  I  know  thou  seek'st  fair  Flora  Devor- 

GulL  And  if  I  did,  I  do  the  damsel  grace. 
Her  mother  thinks  so,  and  she  has  accepted 
At  these  poor  hands  gifts  of  some  consequence, 
And  curious  dainties  for  the  evening  cheer, 
To  which  I  am  invited — She  respects  me. 
Dtir.  But  not  so  doth  her  father,  haughty  Oswald. 

Bethink  thee,  he*s  a  baron 

Gull,  And  a  bare  one ; 

Construe  me  that,  old  man ! — The  crofts  of  Muckle- 

whame — 
Destined  for  mine  so  soon  as  heaven  and  earth 
Have  shared  my  uncle's  soul  and  bones  between  them — 
The  crofts  of  Mucklewhame,  old  man,  which  nourish 
Three  scores  of  sheep,  three  cows,  with  each  her  fol- 
A  female  palfrey  eke — I  will  be  candid,  [lower, 
She  is  of  that  meek  tribe  whom,  in  derision. 
Our  wealthy  southern  neighbours  nickname  don- 
keys   [there. 

Dur,  She  hath  her  follower  too, — when  thou  art 
Gull,  I  say  to  thee,  these  crofts  of  Mucklewhame, 


In  the  mere  tything  of  their  stook  and  produce. 
Outvie  whatever  patch  of  land  remains 
To  this  old  rugged  castle  and  its  owner. 
Well,  therefore,  may  Melchisedek  Gullcramroer, 
Younger  of  Mucklewhame,  for  such  I  write  me, 
Master  of  Arts,  by  grace  of  good  Saint  Andrew, 
Preacher,'  in  brief  expectance  of  a  kirk, 
Endowed  with  ten  score  Scottish  pounds  per  annum. 
Being  eight  pounds  seventeen  eight  in  sterling  coin — 
Well  then,  I  say,  may  this  Melchisedek, 
Thus  highly  graced  by  fortune— and  by  nature 
E'en  gifted  as  thou  seest — aspire  to  woo 
The  daughter  of  the  beggar'd  Devorgoil. 

Dur,  Credit  an  old  man's  word,  kind  Master  Guli- 
crammer. 
You  will  not  find  it  so. — Come,  sir,  I've  known 
The  hospitality  of  Mucklewhame ; 
It  reach'd  not  to  profuseness — yet,  in  gratitude 
For  the  pure  water  of  its  living  well. 
And  for  the  barley  loaves  of  its  fair  fields, 
Wherein  chopp'd  straw  contended  with  the  grain 
Which  best  should  satisfy  the  appetite, 
I  would  not  see  the  hopeful  heir  of  Mucklewhame 
Thus  fling  himself  on  danger.  [  old  Oswald 

Gull,  Danger !  what  danger  ?— Know'st  thou  not, 
This  day  attends  the  muster  of  the  shire. 
Where  the  crown-vassals  meet  to  show  their  arms. 
And  their  best  horse  of  service  ?— 'Twas  good  sport 
(An  if  a  man  had  dared  but  laugh  at  it) 
To  see  old  Oswald  with  his  rusty  morion, 
And  huge  two-handed  sword,  that  might  have  seen 
The  field  of  Bannockburn  or  Chevy-Chase, 
Without  a  squire  or  vassal,  page  or  groom. 
Or  e'en  a  single  pikeman  at  his  heels. 
Mix  with  the  proudest  nobles  of  the  county, 
And  claim  precedence  for  his  tatter'd  person 
O'er  armours  double  gilt  and  ostrich-plumage. 

Dur,  Ay  1  'twas  the  jest  at  which  fools  laugh  the 
The  downfall  of  our  old  nobility—  [loudest. 

Which  may  forerun  the  ruin  of  a  kingdom. 
I've  seen  an  idiot  clap  his  hands,  and  shout 
To  see  a  tower  like  yon  {points  to  a  part  of  the  Castle) 

stoop  to  its  base. 
In  headlong  ruin ;  while  the  wise  look'd  round, 
And  fearful  sought  a  distant  stance  to  watch 
What  fragment  of  the  fabric  next  should  follow ; 
For  when  the  turrets  fall,  the  walls  are  tottering. 

Gull,  {afler  pondering).  If  that  means  aught,  it  means 
thou  saw'st  old  Oswald 
Expell'd  from  the  assembly. 

Dur,  Thy  sharp  wit 

Hath  glanced  unwittingly  right  nigh  the  trutlu 
Expell'd  he  was  not,  but  his  claim  denied 
At  some  contested  point  of  ceremony. 
He  left  the  weaponshaw  in  high  displeasure,. 
And  hither  comes— his  wonted  bitter  temper 
Scarce  sweeten'd  by  the  chances  of  the  day. 
'Twere  much  like  rashness  should  you  wait  his  comings 


[  MS.—'*  Thai  TOtt  fhoold  walk  In  fttcb  trim  gulac.** ) 
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And  tbither  tends  my  counsel. 

GiU,  And  1*11  take  it ; 

Good  Bauldie  Durward^  I  will  take  thy  counsel, 
And  will  requite  it  with  this  minted  farthing, 
That  bears  our  sovereign's  head  in  purest  copper. 

Dur.  Thanks  to  thy  bouuty^^Haste  thee,  good  young 
master ; 
Oswald,  besides  the  old  two-handed  sword. 
Bears  in  his  hand  a  staff  of  potency, 
To  charm  intruders  from  his  castle  purlieus. 

GulL  I  do  abhor  all  charms,  nor  will  abide 
To  hear  or  see,  far  less  to  feel  their  use. 
Behold,  I  have  departed. 

[Exit  hoitUy, 
Manet  Durwabd. 

Dur,  Thus  do  I  play  the  idle  part  of  one 
Who  seeks  to  save  the  moth  from  scorching  him 
In  the  bright  taper's  flame — A.nd  Flora's  beauty  ■ 
Must,  not  unlike  that  taper,  waste  away. 
Gilding  the  rugged  walls  that  saw  it  kindled. 
This  was  a  shard-born  beetle,  heavy,  drossy,' 
Though  boasting  his  dull  drone  and  gilded  wing. 
Here  comes  a  flutterer  of  another  stamp. 
Whom  the  same  ray  is  charming  to  his  ruin. 

Enter  Leonard,  dreued  as  a  huntsman;  hepaueee  before 
the  Tower,  and  whistlea  a  note  or  two  at  intervals^ 
drawing  back,  as  if  fearful  of  observation—yet  waiting, 
as  if  expecting  some  reply,  Durward,  whom  he  had 
not  observed,  moves  round,  so  as  to  front  Leonard  un- 
expectedly. 

Leo.  I  am  too  late^it  was  no  easy  task 
To  rid  myself  from  yonder  noisy  revellers. 
Flora !— I  fear  she's  angry— Flora— Flora ! ' 

80N0. 

Admire  not  Uiat  I  galQ*d  the  prise 

From  all  the  village  crew ; 
Bow  could  1  fail  with  hand  or  eyes. 

When  heart  and  tsiih  were  true  ? 

And  when  in  floods  of  roay  wine 

Uy  comrades  drown'd  Uiclr  cares, 
1  thought  but  that  thy  heart  was  mine* 

My  own  leapt  light  as  theirs. 

My  brief  delay  then  do  not  blame, 

Nor  deem  your  swain  untrue; 
My  form  but  linger'd  at  the  game, 

My  soul  was  stUl  with  you. 

She  hears  not  I 
Dur.  But  a  friend  hath  heard — ^Leonard,  I  pity  thee. 
Leo.  {starts,  btU  recovers  himself.)  Pity,  good  fa- 
ther, is  for  those  in  want, 


In  age,  in  sorrow,  in  distress  of  mind, 

Or  agony  of  body.  I'm  in  health — 

Can  match  my  limbs  against  the  stag  in  diase. 

Have  means  enough  to  meet  my  simple  wants. 

And  am  so  free  of  soul  that  I  can  carol 

To  woodland  and  to  wild  in  notes  as  lively 

As  are  my  jolly  bugle's. 

Dur.  Even  therefore  dost  thou  need  my  pity,  Leo* 
And  therefore  I  bestow  it,  paying  thee,  [nari 

Before  thou  feel'st  the  need,  my  mite  of  pity. 
Leonard,  thou  lovest ;  and  in  that  little  word 
There  lies  enough  to  claim  the  sympathy 
Of  men  who  wear  such  hoary  locks  as  mine. 
And  know  what  misplaced  love  is  sure  to  end  in.< 

Leo.  Good  father,  thou  art  old,  and  even  thy  yoath, 
As  thou  hast  told  me,  spent  in  cloister'd  cells. 
Fits  thee  but  ill  to  judge  the  passions. 
Which  are  the  joy  and  charm  of  social  life. 
Press  me  no  farther,  then,  nor  waste  those  momeats 
Whose  worth  thou  canst  not  estimate, 

[As  turning  from  him. 

Dur.  (detains  him,)  Stay,  young  man! 

*Tis  seldom  that  a  beggar  claims  a  debt ; 
Tet  I  bethink  me  of  a  gay  young  stripling. 
That  owes  to  these  white  locks  and  hoary  beard 
Something  of  reverence  and  of  gratitude 
More  than  he  wills  to  pay. 

Leo.  Forgive  me,  father.  Often  hast  thou  told  OKf 
That  in  the  ruin  of  my  father's  house 
Tou  saved  the  orphan  Leonard  in  his  cradle ; 
And  well  I  know,  that  to  thy  care  alone — 
Care  seconded  by  means  beyond  thy  seeming — 
I  owe  whate'er  of  nurture  I  can  boast. 

Dur.  Then  for  thy  life  preserved, 
And  for  the  means  of  knowledge  I  have  fumishM, 
(Which  lacking,  man  is  levell'd  with  the  brutes,) 
Grant  me  this  boon  :»Avoid  these  fated  walls ! 
A  curse  is  on  them,  bitter,  deep,  and  heavy. 
Of  power  to  split  the  massiest  tower  they  boast 
From  pinnacle  to  dungeon  vault.  It  rose 
Upon  tlie  gay  horizon  of  proud  Devorgoil, 
As  unregarded  as  the  fleecy  cloud. 
The  first  forerunner  of  the  hurricane, 
Scarce  seen  amid  the  welkin's  shadeless  blue. 
Dark  grew  it,  and  more  dark,  and  still  the  fortunes 
Of  this  doom'd  family  have  darkened  with  it. 
It  hid  their  sovereign's  favour,  and  obscured 
The  lustre  of  their  service,  gender'd  hate 
Betwixt  them  and  the  mighty  of  the  land ; 
Till  by  degrees  the  waxing  tempest  rose. 
And  stripp'd  the  goodly  tree  of  fruit  and  flowers. 


>  [  MS. **  And  Flora*!  yean  of  beaDty.**  1 

*      t  MS--"'  Tbl*  ivaa  an  cartb-boro  beetle,  dnll,  and  droaar.**  ] 

3  [From  Uw  MS.,  the  following  aong  appears  to  bare  been  a 
recent  Interpolation.] 

4  [  The  MS.  here  adds :—  i 

**£eo.  But  mloe  it  not  mlaplaced— If  I  aongbt  beanty, 
fteaides  it  not  with  Flora  Derorgoil  P 
ir  piety,  ir  aweetnaai,  it  dlMrotlon, 
Patience  beneath  lil-cnited  tacka  of  laboar. 
And  fllial  lenderneia,  that  can  begoile 
Her  moody  alre'a  dark  tboughia,  aa  the  aofl  mponablne 


Illnmea  the  dond  of  nlght-if  1  sedt  theae. 
Are  thoy  not  all  wltb  FJora  ?   Number  me 
The  lilt  of  female  Tlrtoea  one  by  one. 
And  I  TV  ill  answer  all  with  Flora  Derorgoll. 

"Dnr.  Tbia  ii  ihe  wonted  pitch  ofyonthftil  paaaton; 
And  every  woman  who  hath  had  a  lover, 
Bowever  now  deem'd  crabbed,  croaa,  and  cankered, 
Aod  crooked  both  In  temper  and  In  sbapo, 
naa  In  her  day  been  thought  the  pares!,  wlaest. 
Gentlest,  and  beet  coodlilon'd— and  o'er  all 
Faireat  and  lirellest  of  Eve's  numerous  daughtors. 

"  Uo.  Good  lather,  (hou  ar;  old;^  etc.  ] 
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And  buds,  and  boughs,  and  branches.  There  remains 
A  rugged  trunk,  dismembered  and  unsightly, 
Waiting  the  bursting  of  the  final  bolt 
To  splinter  it  to  shivers.    Now,  go  pluck 
Its  single  tendril  to  enwreath  thy  brow, 
And  rest  beneath  its  shade— to  share  the  ruin ! 

Leo,  This  anathema, 
Whence  should  it  come  ?— Ho  w  merited  ? — and  when  ? 

Dur.  'Twas  in  the  days 
Of  Oswald's  grandsire, — *mid  Galwegian  chiefs 
The  fellest  foe,  the  fiercest  champion. 
His  blood-red  pennons  scared  the  Cumbrian  coasts. 
And  wasted  towns  and  manors  mark'd  his  progress. 
His  galleys  stored  with  treasure,  and  their  decks 
Crowded  with  English  captives,  who  beheld. 
With  weeping  eyes,  their  native  shores  retire, 
He  bore  him  homeward ;  but  a  tempest  rose    ■ 

Leo.  So  far  Tve  heard  the  tale, 
And  spare  thee  the  recital,— The  grim  chief. 
Marking  his  vessels  labour  on  the  sea. 
And  loath  to  lose  his  treasure,  gave  command 
To  plunge  his  captives  in  tlie  raging  deep. 

Dur.  There  sunk  the  lineage  of  a  noble  name, 
And  the  wild  waves  boom'd  over  sire  and  son, 
Mother  and  nursling,  of  the  House  of  Aglionby,' 
Leaving  but  one  frail  tendril.— Hence  the  fate 
That  hovers  o*er  these  turrets, — whence  the  peasant. 
Belated,  hying  homewards,  dreads  to  cast 
A  glance  upon  that  portal,  lest  he  see 
The  unshrouded  spectres  of  the  murder'd  dead;  * 
Or  the  avenging  Angel,  with  his  sword. 
Waving  destruction;  or  the  grisly  phantom 
Of  that  fell  Chief,  the  doer  of  the  deed, 
Which  still,  they  say,  roams  through  his  empty  halls, 
And  mourns  their  wasteness  and  their  lonelibood. 

Leo.  Such  is  the  dotage 
Of  superstition,  father,  ay,  and  the  cant 
Of  hoodwinked  prejudice.— Not  for  atonement 
Of  some  foul  deed  done  in  the  ancient  warfare. 
When  war  was  butchery,  and  men  were  wolves. 
Doth  Heaven  consign  the  innocent  to  sufifering. 
I  tell  thee,  Florals  virtues  might  atone 
For  all  the  massacres  her  sires  have  done, 
Since  first  the  Pictish  race  their  stained  limbs  * 
Array'd  in  wolfs  skin. 

Dur.  Leonard,  ere  yet  this  beggar's  scrip  and  cloak 
Supplied  the  place  of  mitre  and  of  crosier,* 
Which  in  these  alter'd  lands  must  not  be  worn, 
I  was  superior  of  a  brotherhood 
Of  holy  men, — the  Prior  of  Lanercost. 
Nobles  then  sought  my  footstool  many  a  league, 
There  to  unload  their  sins — questions  of  conscience 
Of  deepest  import  were  not  deem'd  too  nice 
For  my  decision,  youth.— But  not  even  then, 
With  mitre  on  my  brow,  and  all  the  voice 
Which  Rome  gives  to  a  father  of  her  church. 
Dared  I  pronounce  so  boldly  on  the  ways 


Of  hidden  Providence,  as  thou,  young  man, 
Whose  chiefest  knowledge  is  to  track  a  stag. 
Or  wind  a  bugle,  hast  presumed  to  do. 

Leo.  Nay,  I  pray  forgive  me, 
Father;  thou  know'st  I  meant  not  to  presnme- 


Dur.  Can  I  refuse  thee  pardon? — ^Thou  art  all 
That  war  and  change  have  left  to  the  poor  Durward. 
Thy  father,  too,  who  lost  his  life  and  fortune ' 
Defending  Lanercost,  when  its  fair  aisles 
Were  spoil'd  by  sacrilege— I  bless'd  his  banner. 
And  yet  it  prosper'd  not.    Butr— all  I  could — 
Thee  from  the  wreck  I  saved,  and  for  thy  sake 
Have  still  dragg'd  on  my  life  of  pilgrimage 
And  penitenee  upon  the  hated  shores 
I  else  had  left  for  ever.    Come  with  me. 
And  I  will  teach  thee  there  is  healing  in 
The  wounds  which  friendship  gives. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  n. 

The  Scene  changes  to  the  interior  of  the  castle.  An  apartment 
is  discovered,  in  which  there  is  much  appearance  of  present 
pooerty,  mixed  with  some  relies  of  former  qrandewr.  On 
the  wall  hangs,  amongst  other  things,  a  suit  of  ancient  ar- 
mour  I  by  the  table  is  a  eooered  basket ;  behind,  and  concealed 
by  it,  the  carcass  of  a  roe-deer.  There  is  a  small  latticed 
window,  which,  appearing  to  perforate  a  wall  of  great  thick' 
ness,  is  supposed  to  look  out  towards  the  drawbridge.  It  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  loophole  finr  musketty ;  and,  as  is  not  trail* 
sual  in  old  bttildings,  is  placed  so  high  up  in  the  wall,  that 
it  is  only  approached  by  five  or  six  narrow  stone  steps. 

Eleahob,  the  wife  of  Oswald  o/'Detorgoil,  Floba  and 
Katlebn,  her  Daughter  and  Nieee,  are  discovered  at 
work.  •The  former  spina,  the  latter  are  embroidering. 
Eleanor  quits  her  own  labour  to  examine  the  manner 
in  which  Flora  is  executing  her  task,  and  shakes  her 
head  as  if  dissatisfied. 

El.  Fy  on  it.  Flora;  this  botch'd  work  of  thine 
Shows  that  thy  mind  is  distant  from  thy  task. 
The  finest  tracery  of  our  old  cathedral 
Had  not  a  richer,  freer,  bolder  pattern,         [dering. 
Than  Flora  once  could  trace.  Thy  thoughts  are  wan- 

Flo.  They're  with  my  father.    Broad  upon  the  lake 
The  evening  sun  sunk  down ;  huge  piles  of  clouds. 
Crimson  and  sable,  rose  upon  his  disk, 
Andquench'd  him  ere  his  setting,  like  some  champion 
In  his  last  conflict,  losing  all  his  glory. 
Sure  signals  those  of  storm.    And  if  my  father 
Be  on  his  homeward  road 

El.  But  that  he  will  not. 
Baron  of  Devorgoil,  this  day  at  least 
He  banquets  with  the  nobles,  who  the  next 
Would  scarce  vouchsafe  an  alms  to  save  his  household 
From  want  or  famine.    Thanks  to  a  kind  friend, 
For  one  brief  space  we  shall  not  need  their  aid. 

Flo.  (Joyfully.)  What!  knew  you  then  his  gift? 
How  silly  I  that  would,  yet  durst  not  tell  it! 
I  fear  my  father  will  condemn  us  both, 
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That  easily  accepted  audi  a  present. 

Kat.  Now,  here's  the  game  a  bystander  sees  better 
Than  those  who  play  it. — My  good  aunt  is  pondering 
On  the  good  cheer  which  GuUcrammer  lias  sent  us. 
And  Flora  thinks  upon  the  forest  venison.      [Asida. 

EL  (to  Flo.)  Thy  father  need  not  know  on't— 'tis  a 
Comes  timely,  when  frugali  t  y ,  nay,  abstinence,   [boon 
Might  scarce  avail  us  longer.    I  had  hoped 
Ere  now  a  visit  from  the  youthful  donor, 
That  we  might  thank  his  bounty ;  and  perhaps 
My  Flora  thought  the  same,  when  Sunday's  kerchief 
And  the  best  kirtle  were  sought  out,  and  donn*d 
To  grace  a  work -day  evening. 

Flo.  Nay,  mother,  that  is  judging  all  too  close! 
My  work-day  gown  was  torn— my  kerchief  sullied ; 
And  thus — But,  think  yon,  will  the  gallant  come? 

El.  He  will,  for  with  these  dainties  came  a  message 
From  gentle  Master  GuUcrammer,  to  intimate 

Flo.  (greatly  disappointed.)  GuUcrammer  ? 

Kat.  (aside.)  There  burst  the  bubble — down  fell 
house  of  cards, 
And  cousin's  like  to  cry  for't ! 

El.  GuUcrammer?  ay,  GuUcrammer — thou  scorn'st 
not  at  him? 
'Twere  something  short  of  wisdom  in  a  maiden, 
"Who,  like  the  poor  bat  in  the  Grecian  fable. 
Hovers  betwixt  two  classes  in  the  world. 
And  is  disclaimed  by  both  the  mouse  and  bird. 

Kat.  I  am  the  poor  monse, 

And  may  go  creep  into  what  hole  I  list, 
And  na  one  heed  me— Yet  I'll  waste  a  word 
Of  counsel  on  my  betters.— Kind  my  aunt. 
And  you,  my  gentle  cousin,  were't  not  better 
We  thought  of  dressing  this  same  gear  for  supper, 
Than  quarrelling  about  the  worthless  donor  ? 

El.  Peace,  minx ! 

Flo.  Thou  hast  no  feeling,  cousin  Katleen. 

Kat.  Sob !  I  have  brought  them  both  on  my  poor 
shoulders ; 
So  meddling  peace-makers  are  still  rewarded : 
E'en  let  them  to't  again,  and  fight  it  T)ut. 

Flo.  Mother,  were  I  disclaimed  of  every  class, 
I  would  not  therefore  so  disclaim  myself. 
As  even  a  passing  thought  of  scorn  to  waste 
On  cloddish  GuUcrammer. 

El.  List  to  me,  love,  and  let  adversity 
Incline  thine  ear  to  wisdom.— Look  around  thee — 
Of  the  gay  youths  M^ho  boast  a  noble  name. 
Which  will  incline  to  wed  a  dowerless  damsel? 
And  of  the  yeomanry,  who  think'st  thou.  Flora, 
Would  ask  to  share  the  labours  of  his  farm 
Aa  high-born  beggar  .^— This  young  man  is  mo- 
dest  

Flo.  SiUy,  good  mother;  sheepish,  if  you  wiU  it. 

El.  E'en  call  it  what  you  list— the  softer  temper, 
The  fitter  to  endure  the  bitter  salUes 
Of  one  whose  wit  is  all  too  sharp  for  mine. 

Flo.  Mother,  you  cannot  mean  it  as  you  say; 
Ton  cannot  bid  me  prize  conceited  folly  ?.  [ings. 

El.  Content  thee,  child— each  lot  has  its  own  bless- 
This  youth,  with  his  plain-dealing  honest  suit. 


Proffers  thee  quiet,  peace,  and  eompeteoee. 
Redemption  from  a  home,  o'er  which  fell  Fate 
Stoops  like  a  falcon. — O,  if  thou  couldst  choose 
(As  no  such  choice  is  given)  'twixt  such  a  mate 
And  some  proud  noble ! — Who,  in  sober  judgmeDt, 
Would  like  to  navigate  the  heady  river. 
Dashing  in  fury  from  its  parent  mountain. 
More  than  the  waters  of  the  quiet  lake  ? 

Kat.  Now  can  I  hold  no  longer — Lake,  good  amt; 
Nay,  in  the  name  of  truth,  say  mill-pond,  hors^fond; 
Or  if  there  be  a  pond  more  miry. 
More  sluggish,  mean-derived,  and  base  than  eilher, 
Be  such  GuUcrammer's  emblem — and  his  portioa! 

Flo.  I  would  that  he  or  I  were  in  our  grave. 
Rather  than  thus  his  suit  should  goad  me  l-^Mother. 
Flora  of  Devorgoil,  though  low  in  fortunes, 
Is  stiU  too  high  in  mind  to  join  her  name 
With  such  a  base-born  as  GuUcrammer. 

El.  You  are  trim  maidens  both ! 
{To  Flora.)  Have  you  foi^ttes, 

Or  did  you  mean  to  caU  to  my  remembrance 
Thy  father  chose  a  wife  of  peasant  blood  ? 

Flo.  WiU  you  speak  thus  to  me,  or  think  the  streu 
Can  mock  the  fountain  it  derives  its  source  from? 
My  venerated  mother,  in  that  name 
Lies  all  on  earth  a  child  should  chiefest  honoar; 
And  with  that  name  to  mix  reproach  or  taont. 
Were  only  short  of  blasphemy  to  Heaven> 

El.  Then  listen,  Flora,  to  that  mother's  counsel. 
Or  rather  profit  by  that  mother's  fote. 
Your  father's  fortunes  were  but  bent,  not  broken, 
Until  he  listen'd  to  his  rash  atfection. 
Means  were  afforded  to  redeem  his  house. 
Ample  and  large — the  hand  of  a  rich  heiress 
Awaited,  almost  courted,  his  acceptance; 
He  saw  my  beauty— such  it  then  was  call'd. 
Or  such  at  least,  he  thought  it — ^the  wither'd  bush, 
Whate'er  it  now  may  seem,  bad  blossoms  then,— 
And  he  forsook  the  proud  and  wealthy  heiress. 
To  wed  with  me  and  ruin 

Kat.  (aside.)  The  more  fool. 

Say  I,  apart,  the  peasant  maiden  then. 
Who  might  have  chose  a  mate  from  her  own  hamlet. 

El.  Friends  fell  off, 
And  to  his  own  resources,  his  own  counsels, 
Abandon'd,  as  they  said,  the  thoughtless  prodigal. 
Who  had  exchanged  rank,  riches,  pomp,  and  honour, 
For  the  mean  beauties  of  a  cottage  maid. 

Flo.  It  was  done  like  my  father. 
Who  scorn'd  to  sell  what  wealth  can  never  buy- 
True  love  and  free  affections.    And  he  loves  you! 
If  you  liave  suffer'd  in  a  weary  world, 
Your  sorrows  have  been  jointly  home,  and  love 
Has  made  the  load  sit  lighter.  [iii*t, 

EL  Ay,  but  a  misplaced  match  hath  that  deep  curse 
That  can  embitter  e'en  the  purest  streams 
Of  true  affection.    Thou  hast  seen  me  seek. 
With  the  strict  caution  early  habits  taught  me. 
To  match  our  wants  and  means — hast  seen  thy  father. 
With  aristocracy's  high  brow  of  scorn, 
Spurn  at  economy,  the  cottage  virtue, 
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As  best  befiUing  her  whose  sires  were  peasants : 
Nor  can  I,  when  I  see  my  lineage  scorn'd, 
Always  conceal  in  what  contempt  I  hold 
The  fancied  claims  of  rank  he  clings  to  fondly. 

Flo.  Why  will  yon  do  so  ? — well  you  know  it  chafes 

El.  Flora,  thy  mother  is  but  mortal  woman,    [him. 
Nor  can  at  all  times  che6k  an  eager  tongue. 

Kat.  {aside,)  That's  no  new  tidings  to  her  niece  and 
daughter. 

EL  0  mayst  thou  never  know  the  ispited  feelings 
That  gender  discord  in  adversity 
Betwixt  the  dearest  friends  and  truest  lovers ! 
In  the  chill  damping  gale  of  poverty. 
If  Love's  lamp  go  not  out,  it  gleams  but  palely, 
And  twinkles  in  the  socket. 

Flo.  But  tenderness  can  screen  it  with  her  veil,' 
Till  it  revive  again — ^By  gentleness,  good  mother. 
How  oft  I've  seen  you  soothe  my  father's  mood! 

KaL  (aside.)  Now  there  speak  youthful  hope  and 
fantasy! 

El.  That  is  an  easier  task  in  youth  than  age; 
Our  temper  hardens,  and  our  charms  decay. 
And  both  are  needed  in  that  art  of  soothing. 

Kal.  (aside.)  And  there  speaks  sad  experience. 

El.  Besides,  since  that  our  state  was  utter  desperate, 
Darker  his  brow,  more  dangerous  grow  his  words ; 
Fain  would  I  snatch  thee  from  the  woe  and  wrath 
Which  darken'd  long  my  life,  and  soon  must  end  it. 
[A  knocking  without ;  Elbahor  shows  alarm. 
It  was  thy  father's  knock,  haste  to  the  gate. 

[Exeunt  Floba  and  Katlbeh  . 
What  can  have  happ'd  ?— he  thought  to  stay  the  night. 
This  gear  must  not  be  seen. 

[As  she  is  about  to  remove  the  basket, 
she  sees  the  body  of  the  roe-deer. 

What  have  we  here?  a  roe-deer ! — as  I  fear  it, 
This  was  the  gift  of  which  poor  Flora  thought. 
The  young  and  handsome  hunter — ^but  time  presses. 

[She  removes  the  basket  and  the  roe 
into  a  closet.    As  she  has  done- 
Enter  Oswalo  o/Deyomgoil,  Flora,  and  KATLKEif. 

[  He  is  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  which  should 
seem  worn  and  old^-a  headpiece,  and  old- 
fashioned  sword— the  rest  of  his  dress  that  of 
a  pecuant.  His  countenance  and  manner 
should  express  the  moody  and  irritable  haugh- 
tiness of  a  proud  man  involved  in  calamity, 
and  who  has  been  exposed  to  recent  instdt. 

Os.  (addressing  his  wife.)  The  sun  hath  set — why 
is  the  drawbridge  lower'd  ? 

£/.The  counterpoise  has  fail'd,  and  Flora's  strength, 
Ratleen's,  and  mine  united,  could  not  raise  it. 

Os.  Flora  and  thou !    A  goodly  garrison 
To  hold  a  castle,  which,  if  fame  say  true. 
Once  foil'd  the  King  of  Norse  and  all  his  rovers. 

El.  It  might  be  so  in  ancient  times,  but  now 

Os.  A  herd  of  deer  might  storm  proud  Devorgoil. 


Kat.  (aside  to  Flo.)  Tou,  Flora,  know  full  well  one 
deer  already 
Has  entered  at  the  breach;  and,  what  is  worse. 
The  escort  is  not  yet  march'd  off,  for  Blackthorn 
Is  still  within  the  castle. 

Flo.ln  Heaven's  name,  rid  him  out  on't, ere  my  father 
Discovers  he  is  here  I    Why  went  he  not 
Before? 

Kat.  Because  I  staid  him  on  some  little  business ; 
I  had  a  plan  to  scare  poor  paltry  GuUcrammer 
Out  of  his  paltry  wits. 

Flo.  Well,  haste  ye  now, 

And  try  to  get  him  off. 

Kat.  I  will  not  promise  that. 

I  would  not  turn  an  honest  hunter's  dog. 
So  well  I  love  the  woodcraft,  out  of  shelter 
In  such  a  night  as  this— far  less  his  master : 
But  I'll  do  this,  I'll  try  to  bide  him  for  you. 

Os.  (whom  his  wife  has  assisted  to  take  off  his  cloak 
and  feathered  cap.)  Ay,  take  them  off,  and 
bring  my  peasant's  bonnet 
And  peasant's  plaid— I'll  noble  it  no  further. 
Let  them  erase  my  name  from  honour's  lists. 
And  drag  my  scutcheon  at  their  horses'  heels; 
I  have  deserved  it  all,  for  I  am  poor. 
And  poverty  hath  neither  right  of  birth. 
Nor  rank,  relation,  claim,  nor  privilege. 
To  match  a  new-coin'd  viscount,  whose  good  grand- 
sire. 
The  Lord  be  with  him,  was  a  careful  skipper. 
And  steer'd  his  paltry  skifif 'twixt  Leith  and  Gamp- 
Marry,  sir,  he  could  buy  geneva  cheap,  {vere — 
And  knew  the  coast  by  moonlight 

Fh.  Mean  you  the  Viscount  Ellondale,  my  father? 
What  strife  has  been  between  you  ? 

Of.  0,  a  trifle  I 

Not  worth  a  wise  man's  thinking  twice  about — 
Precedence  is  a  toy — ^a  superstition 
About  a  table's  end,  joint  stool,  and  trencher. 
Something  was  once  thought  due  to  long  descent. 
And  something  to  Galwegia's  oldest  baron, — 
But  let  that  pass — a  dream  of  the  old  time. 

El.  It  is  indeed  a  dream. 

Os.  (turning  upon  her  rather  quickly.)  Ha!  said 
ye !  let  me  hear  these  words  more  plain. 

EL  Alas!  they  are  but  echoes  of  your  own. 
Match'd  with  the  real  woes  that  hover  o'er  us, 
What  are  the  idle  visions  of  precedence, 
But,  as  you  term  them,  dreams,  and  toys,  and  trifles. 
Not  worth  a  wise  man's  thinking  twice  upon  ? 

Os.  Ay,  'twas  for  you  I  framed  that  consolation. 
The  true  philosophy  of  clouted  shoe 
And  linsey-woolsey  kirtle.    I  know,  that  minds 
Of  nobler  stamp  receive  no  dearer  motive' 
Than  what  is  liqked  with  honour.    Ribands,  tassels. 
Which  are  but  shreds  of  silk  and  spangled  tinsel — ^ 
The  right  of  place,  which  in  itself  is  momentary — 
A  word,  which  is  but  air — ^may  in  themselves. 


r  MS.—''  Ay,  bat  ibe  fell  of  lendernen  can 
[  MS. »•  lel  I  koQw,  for  niodi 
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And  to  the  nobler  file,  be  steep'd  so  richly 
In  that  elixir,  honour,  that  the  lack 
Of  things  so  very  trivial  in  themselves 
Shall  be  misfortune.    One  shall  seek  for  them  * 
O'er  the  wide  waves — one  in  the  deadly  breach 
And  b^ittle's  headlong  front— one  In  the  paths 
Of  midnight  study,— and,  in  gaining  these 
Emblems  of  honour,  each  will  hold  himself 
Repaid  for  all  his  labours,  deeds,  and  dangers. 
What  then  should  he  think,  knowing  them  his  own, 
Who  sees  what  warriors  and  what  sages  toil  for, 
The  formal  and  established  marks  of  honour, 
Usurp'd  from  him  by  upstart  insolence? 

EL  (who  has  listened  to  the  last  speech  with  some 
impatience.)  This  is  but  empty  declamation, 
Oswald. 
The  fragments  left  at  yonder  full-spread  banquet, 
Nay,  even  the  poorest  crust  swept  from  the  table. 
Ought  to  be  far  more  precious  to  a  father, 
Whose  family  lacks  food,  than  the  vain  boast. 
He  sate  at  the  board-bead. 
Os.    Thou'lt  drive  me  frantic!— I  will  tell  thee, 
woman — 
Yet  why  to  thee?    There  is  another  ear 
Which  that  tale  better  suits,  and  he  shall  hear  it. 

[Laoks  at  his  sword,  which  he  has  unbuckled, 
and  addresses  the  rest  of  the  speech  to  ii. 
Yes,  trusty  friend,  my  father  knew  thy  worth. 
And  often  proved  it— often  told  me  of  it— 
Though  thou  and  I  be  now  held  lightly  of. 
And  want  the  gilded  hatchments  of  the  time, 
I  think  we  both  may  prove  true  metal  still. 
'Tis  thou  shalt  tell  this  story,  right  this  wrong : — 
Rest  thou  till  time  is  titling.       [Hangs  up  the  sword. 
[The  Women  look  at  each  other  with  anxiety 
during  this  speech,  which  they  partly  over- 
hear.   They  both  approach  Oswald. 
EL  Oswald — my  dearest  husband ! 
Flo.  My  dear  father. 

Os.  Peace,  both — we  speak  no  more  of  this.    I  go 
To  heave  the  drawbridge  up. 

[Exit. 
Kat.  (mounts  (he  steps  towards  the  loop-hole,  looks 
out,  and  speaks.)  The  storm  is  gathering  fast 
— broad,  heavy  drops 
Fall  plashing  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
And  clash  its  inky  surface  into  circles; 
^rhe  distant  hills  are  hid  in  wreaths  of  darkness. 
'Twill  be  a  fearful  night. 

Oswald  r^-enters,  and  throws  himself  into  a  seat, 

EL  More  dark  and  dreadful 

Than  is  our  destiny,  it  cannot  be. 

Os.  {to  Flo.)  Such  is  Heaven's  will — it  is  our  part 
to  bear  it. 
We're  warranted,  my  child,  from  ancient  story 
And  blessed  writ,  to  say,  that  song  assuages 
The  gloomy  cares  that  prey  upon  our  reason. 
And  wake  a  strife  betwixt  our  better  feelings 


And  the  fierce  dictates  of  the  headlong  passions. 
Sing,  then,  my  love;  for  if  a  voice  have  inflaence 
To  mediate  peace  betwixt  me  and  my  destiny, 
Flora,  it  must  be  thine. 
Flo.  My  best  to  please  you ! 

SOIfG. 

wbcD  Uie  tempesrs  at  ibe  loudest. 

On  its  gale  the  eagle  rides ; 
When  llie  ocean  rolls  the  proadest. 

Through  the  foam  ihe  sea-bird  glides — 
All  the  rage  of  wind  and  sea 
Is  subdued  by  constancy. 

Gnawing  want  and  sidLness  pining. 

All  the  ills  that  men  eodnre ; 
Each  their  various  pangs  combining. 

Constancy  can  find  a  cure- 
Pain,  and  Fear,  and  Poverty. 
Are  subdued  by  constancy. 

Bar  me  from  each  wonted  pleasure. 
Make  me  abject,  mean,  and  poor ; 

Heap  on  insults  without  measure. 
Chain  me  to  a  dungeon  floor— 

1*11  be  happy,  rich,  and  free. 

If  endow'd  with  constancy. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. 


/t  chamba-  in  a  distant  part  of  the  Castle.  A  large  fVindov 
in  the  flat  scene,  supposed  to  look  on  the  Lake^  which  is  acta- 
sionatty  illuminated  by  lightning.  There  is  aCouck-4>edn 
the  Room,  and  an  antique  cabinet. 

Enter  KATLEBif,  introducing  Blacktrosx .*         • 

Kat.  This  was  the  destined  scene  of  action,  Black- 
And  here  our  properties.   But  all  in  vain,        [thorn, 
For  of  Gullcrammer  well  see  nought  to-night, 
Except  the  dainties  that  I  told  you  of.  [sages. 

Black.  0,  if  he's  left  that  same  hog's  face  and  sau- 
He  will  try  back  upon  them,  liever  fear  it. 
The  cur  will  open  on  the  trail  of  bacon, 
Like  my  old  brach  hound. 

Kat.  And  should  that  liap,  we'll  play  our  comedy,— 
Shall  we  not,  Blackthorn?    Thou  shalt  be  Owis- 
piegle 

Black.  And  wiio  may  that  same  hard-named  per- 

Kat.  I've  told  you  nine  times  over.  [son  be? 

Black.  Yes,  pretty  Katleen,  but  ray  eyes  were  busy 
In  looking  at  you  all  the  time  you  were  talking; 
And  so  I  lost  the  tale. 

Kat.  Then  shut  your  eyes,  and  lej  your  goodly  ears 
Do  their  good  ofGce. 

Black.  That  were  too  hard  penance. 

Tell  but  thy  tale  once  more,  and  I  will  hearken 
As  if  I  were  thrown  out,  and  listening  for 
My  bloodhound's  distant  bay. 

Kat.  A  civil  simile ! 

Then  for  the  tenth  time,  and  the  last — be  told, 
Owlspiegle  was  of  old  the  wicked  barber 
To  Erick,  wicked  Lord  of  Devorgoil. 


[ MS.— -^"  oae  sboll setk  tlieie embjems.'  ] 


>  [  The  MS.  ibroogbont  Itae  First  Act  reads  ^Mtklkorn.] 
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Black,  Tbe  chief  who  drown'd  his  captives  in  the 
We  all  have  heard  of  him.  [Solway — 

Kai,  A  hermit  hoar,  a  venerable  man — 
So  goes  tiie  legend— came  to  wake  repentance 
In  the  fierce  lord,  and  tax'd  him  with  his  guilt; 
But  he,  heart-hardened,  turned  into  derision 
The  man  of  heaven,  and,  as  his  dignity 
Consisted  much  in  a  long  reverend  beard, 
Which  reacb'd  his  girdle,  Erick  caused  his  barber, 
This  same  Owlspiegle,  violate  its  honours 
Witli  sacrilegious  razor,  and  clip  his  hair 
After  the  fashion  of  a  roguish  fool. 

Black.  This  was  reversing  of  our  ancient  proverb. 
And  shaving  for  the  deviPs,  not  for  God's  sake. 

Kat.  True,  most  grave  Blackthorn; and  in  punish- 
Of  this  foul  act  of  scorn,  the  barber's  ghost       [roent 
Is  said  to  have  no  resting  after  death, 
But  haunts  these  halls,  and  chiefly  this  same  chamber, 
Where  the  profanity  was  acted,  trimming 
And  clipping  all  such  guests  as  sleep  within  it. 
Such  is  at  least  the  tale  our  elders  tell. 
With  many  others,  of  this  haunted  castle. 

Black,  And  you  would  have  me  take  this  shape  of 
Owlspiegle, 
And  trim  the  wise  Melchisedek ! — I  wonnot. 

Kat,  You  will  not ! 

Black,  No — unless  you  bear  a  part. 

iCai.  What !  can  you  not  alone  play  such  a  farce? 

Black,  Not  I — rm  dull.    Besides,  we  foresters 
Still  hunt  our  game  in  couples.    Look  you,  Katleen, 
We  danced  at  Shrovetide — then  you  were  my  partner; 
We  sung  at  Christmas — you  kept  time  with  me ; 
And  if  we  go  a  mumming  in  this  business. 
By  heaven,  you  must  be  one,  or  Master  GuUcrammer 
Is  like  to  rest  unshaven 

Kat,  Why,  you  fool, 

What  end  can  this  serve  ? 

Black.  Nay,  I  know  not,  I. 

But  if  we  keep  this  wont  of  being  partners,       [pen? 
Why,  use  makes  perfect — who  knows  what  mayhap- 

Kat.  Thou  art  a  foolish  patch — But  sing  our  carol, 
As  I  have  alter*d  it,  with  some  few  words 

To  suit  the  characters,  and  I  will  bear 

[Gives  a  paper. 

Black.  Part  in  the  gambol.    I'll  go  study  quickly. 
Is  there  no  other  ghost,  then,  haunts  the  castle. 
But  this  same  barber  shave-a-penny  goblin? 
I  thought  they  glanced  in  every  beam  of  moonshine, 
As  frequent  as  the  bat.  [phecies, 

Kat,  I've  heard  my  aunt's  high  husband  tell  of  pro- 
And  fates  impending  o'er  the  house  of  Devorgoil ; 
Legends  first  coin'd  by  ancient  superstition. 
And  render'd  current  by  credulity 
And  pride  of  lineage.    Five  years  have  I  dwelt, 
And  ne'er  saw  any  thing  more  mischievous 
Than  what  I  am  myself. 

Black,  And  that  is  quite  enough,  I  warrant  you. 
But,  stay,  where  shall  I  find  a  dress 
To  play  this— what  d'ye  call  him— Owlspiegle  ? 

Kat.  {lake$  dresses  out  of  the  cabinet. )  Why-  there 
are  his  own  clothes, 


Preserved  with  other  trumpery  of  the  sort. 
For  we  have  kept  nought  but  what  is  good  for  nought. 
[She  drops  a  cap  as  she  draws  out  the  clothes. 
Blackthorn  lifts  it,  and  gives  it  to  her. 

Nay,  keep  it  for  thy  pains— it  is  a  coxcomb ; 
So  call'd  in  ancient  times,  in  ours  a  fool's  cap ; 
For  you  must  know  they  kept  a  Fool  at  Devorgoil 
In  former  days ;  but  now  are  well  contented 
To  play  the  fool  themselves,  to  save  expenses; 
Yet  give  it  me,  I'll  find  a  worthy  use  for't. 
I'll  take  this  page's  dress,  to  play  the  page 
Cockledemoy,  who  waits  on  ghostly  Owlspiegle ; 
And  yet  'tis  needless,  too,  for  GuUcrammer 
Will  scarce  be  here  to-night. 

Black,  1  tell  you  that  he  will— I  will  uphold 
His  plighted  faith  and  true  allegiance 
Unto  a  sows'd  sow's  face  and  sausages. 
And  such  the  dainties  that  you  say  he  sent  you, 
Against  all  other  likings  whatsoever. 
Except  a  certain  sneaking  of  affection, 
Which  makes  some  folks  I  know  of  play  the  fool, 
To  please  some  other  folks. 

Kat,  Well,  I  do  hope  he'll  come— there's  first  a 
He  will  be  cudgell'd  by  my  noble  uncle—        [chance 
I  cry  his  mercy— by  my  good  aunt's  husband. 
Who  did  vow  vengeance,  knowing  nought  of  him 
But  by  report,  and  by  a  limping  sonnet 
Which  be  had  fashion'd  to  my  cousin's  glory. 
And  forwarded  by  blind  Tom  Long  the  carrier; 
So  there's  the  chance,  first  of  a  hearty  beating. 
Which  failing,  we've  this  after-plot  of  vengeance. 

Black,   Kind  damsel,  how  considerate  and  mer- 
ciful ! 
But  how  shall  we  get  off,  our  parts  being  play'd  ? 

Kat,  For  that  we  are  well  filled ;  here's  a  trap-door 
Sinks  with  a  counterpoise— you  shall  go  that  way. 
I'll  make  my  exit  yonder — 'neath  the  window, 
A  balcony  communicates  with  the  tower 
That  overhangs  the  lake. 

Black,  'Twere  a  rare  place,  this  house  of  Devorgoil, 
To  play  at  hide-and-seek  in— shall  we  try. 
One  day,  my  pretty  Katleen  ? 

Kat.  Hands  off,  rude  ranger !  I'm  no  managed  hawk 
To  stoop  to  lure  of  yours.— But  bear  you  gallantly; 
This  GuUcrammer  hath  vex'd  my  cousin  much, 
I  fain  would  have  some  vengeance. 

Black.  I'll  bear  my  part  with  glee— he  spoke  irre- 
Of  practice  at  a  mark !  [verently 

Kat.  That  cries  for  vengeance. 

But  I  must  go — ^I  hear  my  aunt's  shrill  voice ! 
My  cousin  and  her  father  will  scream  next. 

El.  (at  a  distance.)  Katleen !  Katleen ! 

Black,  Hark  to  old  Sweetlips  !— 

Away  with  you  before  the  full  cry  open — 
But  stay,  what  have  you  th«e  ? 

Kat.  {with  a  bundle  she  has  taken  from  the  ward- 
robe,) My  dress,  my  page's  dress— let  it 
alone. 

Black.  Your  tiring-room  is  not,  I  hope,  far  distant; 
You're  inexperienced  in  these  new  habiliments— 
I  am  most  ready  toassist  your  toilet. 
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Kat,  Out,  you  great  ass  1  was  ever  such  a  fool ! 

[Runs  off. 
BLACK,  {sings.) 

O,  Hobin  Hood  wai  a  bowmtn  good, 

And  a  bowmao  good  was  he, 
And  he  met  with  a  maiden  in  merrj  Sherwood, 

Ali  under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Now  glre  me  a  kbs,  quoth  hold  Robin  Hood, 

Now  give  me  a  kiM,  said  he, 
For  there  nerer  came  maid  into  merry  Sherwood, 

BqI  ahe  paid  the  forester*!  fee. 

Tve  coursed  this  twelvemonth  this  sly  puss,  young 

Katleen, 
And  she  has  dodged  me,  turnM  beneath  my  nose, 
And  flung  roe  out  a  score  of  yards  at  once; 
If  this  same  gear  fadge  right,  Til  cote  and  mouth  her, 
And  then !  whoop !  dead  !  dead !  dead !— She  is  the 

To  make  a  woodsman's  wife  of! [metal 

[Pauses  a  moment. 
Well — I  can  find  a  hare  upon  her  form 
With  any  man  in  Nithsdale — ^stalk  a  deer. 
Run  Reynard  to  the  earth  for  all  his  doubles, 
Reclaim  a  haggard  hawk  that's  wild  and  wayward. 
Can  bait  a  wild-cat— sure  the  devil's  in't 
But  I  can  match  a  woman— I'll  to  study. 

[Sits  doton  on  the  couch  to  examine  the  paper. 


SCENE  II. 


Scew.  changes  to  the  inhabited  apartment  of  the  casUt^ 
the  last  scene  of  the  preceding  Act, 


in 


A  fire  is  kindled,  hy  which  Oswald  sits  in  an  attitiide  of 
deep  and  melancholy  thought,  without  paying  atten- 
tion to  what  passes  around  him.  Eleanor  is  busy  in 
covering  a  table;  Floba  goes  out  and  re-enters,  as  if 
busied  in  the  kitchen.  There  should  be  some  by-play 
— the  women  whispering  together,  and  watching  the 
state  of  Oswald;  then  separating^  and  seeking  to  avoid 
his  observation,  when  he  easuaUy  raises  his  head,  and 
drops  it  again.  This  must  be  left  to  taste  and  ma- 
nagement. The  Women,  in  the  first  part  of  the  scene, 
talk  apart,  and  as  if  fearful  of  being  overheard;  the 
by-play  of  stopping  occasionally,  and  attending  to 
Oswald's  movements,  will  give  liveliness  to  the  Scene. 

EL  Is  all  prepared  ? 

Fio,  Ay;  but  I  doubt  the  issue 
Will  give  my  sire  less  pleasure  than  you  hope  for. 

EL  Tush,  maid— I  know  thy  father's  humour  bet- 
He  was  high-bred  in  gentle  luxuries ;  [ter. 
And  when  our  griefs  began,  I've  wept  apart. 
While  lordly  cheer  and  high-fill'd  cups  of  wine 
Were  blinding  him  against  the  woe  to  come. 
He  has  turn'd  his  back  upon  a  princely  banquet : 
We  will  not  spread  his  board— this  night  at  least. 
Since  chance  hath  better  fumish'd— with  dry  bread. 
And  water  from  the  well. 

Enter  Katleen,  and  hears  the  last  speech. 

Kat,  {aside.)  Considerate  aunt !— she  deems  that 
a  good  sapper 
Were  not  a  thing  indifferent  even  to  him 
Who  is  to  hang  to-morrow ;  since  slie  thinks  so, 


We  must  take  care  the  venison  has  due  honour- 
So  much  I  owe  the  sturdy  knave,  Lance  Blacktboni. 

Flo.  Mother,  alas !  when  Grief  turns  reveller, 
Despair  is  cup-bearer.  What  shall  hap  to-morrow ?- 

EL  I  have  learn'd  carelessness  from  fruitless  caie. 
Too  long  I've  watch'd  to-morrow — let  it  come 
And  cater  for  itself— Thou  hear'st  the  thunder. 

[Low  and  distttni  thsmier. 

This  is  a  gloomy  night— witliin,  alas! 

[Looking  ai  hor  hma^asd. 
Still  gloomier  and  more  threatening — ^Let  us  use 
Whatever  means  we  have  to  drive  it  o'er. 
And  leave  to  Heaven  to-morrow.    Trust  me.  Flora, 
'Tis  the  philosophy  of  desperate  want 
To  match  itself  but  with  the  present  evil. 
And  face  one  grief  at  once. 
Away,  I  wish  thine  aid  and  not  thy  counsel. 

[As  Floba  is  about  to  go  off,  Gullcbaiobi^ 

voice  is  heard  behind  the  flat  scene,  as  i( 

/h>m  the  drawMdge. 

GuU.  (behind,)  Hillo— hillo— billoa— hoa— hoa! 

[Oswald  raises  himself  and  listens ;  Elkahoi 
goes  up  the  steps,  and  opens  the  window  et 
the  loop-hole ;  GuLLCBAnom^s  i}Oiee  is  tkn 
heard  more  distinctly, 

GuU.    Kind     Lady  Devorgoil — sweet    Mistress 
Flora  !— 
The  night  grows  fearful,  I  have  lost  my  way. 
And  wander'd  till  the  road  turn'd  round  with  me, 
And  brought  me  back— For  Heaven's  sake,  give  me 
shelter  I 

Kat.  (aside.)  Now,  as  I  live,  the  Yoice  of  Gull- 
crammer  ! 
Now  shall  our  gambol  be  play'd  off  with  spirit; 
I'll  swear  I  am  the  only  one  to  whom 
That  screech-owl  hoop  was  e'er  acceptable. 

Os.  What  bawling  knave  is  this  that  takes  our 
dwelling 
For  some  hedge-inn,  the  haunt  of  lated  drunkards? 

El.  What  shall  I  say? — Go,  Katleen,  speak  to  him. 

KaL  (aside.)  The  game  is  in  my  hands — ^I  will  say 
something 
Will  fret  the  Baron's  pride-^and  then  he  enters. 
{She  speaks  from  the  window.)   Good  sir,  be  patient ! 
We  are  poor  folks — it  is  but  six  Scotch  miles 
To  the  next  borough  town,  where  your  Revereooe 
May  be  accommodated  to  your  wants; 
We  are  poor  folks,  an't  please  year  Reverence, 
And  keep  a  narrow  household — there's  no  track 
To  lead  your  steps  astray [lady, 

GfM.  Nor  none  to  lead  them  right.— You  kill  me. 
If  you  deny  me  harbour.    To  budge  from  hence. 
And  in  my  weary  plight,  were  sudden  death. 
Interment,  funeral-sermon,  tombstone,  epitaph. 

Os.  Who's  he  that  is  thus  clamorous  without? 
(To  EL)  Thou  know'st  him  ? 

EL  (confused.)  I  know  him? — no — ^yes — 'tis  a  wor- 
thy clergyman, 
Benighted  on  his  way; — ^but  think  not  of  him. 

Kat.  The  morn  will  rise  when  that  the  tempest's 
And  if  he  miss  the  marsh,  and  can  avoid  [past, 
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The  crags  upon  the  left,  the  road  is  plain. 

Of.  Then  this  is  all  your  piety !— to  leave 
One  whom  the  holy  duties  of  his  office 
Have  summonM  over  moor  and  wilderness, 
To  pray  beside  some  dying  wretches  bed, 
IVho  (erring  mortal)  still  would  cleave  to  life. 
Or  wake  some  stubborn  sinner  to  repentance,^— 
To  leave  him,  after  offices  like  these, 
To  choose  his  way  in  darkness  'twixt  the  marsh 
And  dizzy  preciplee? ' 

EL  What  can  I  do  ? 

Of.  Do  what  thou  canst—the  wealthiest  do  no 
more— 
And  if  so  much,  'tis  well.    These  crumbling  walls, 
While  yet  they  bear  a  roof,  shall  now,  as  ever. 
Give  shelter  to  the  wanderer'— Have  we  food? 
He  shall  partake  it — ^Have  we  none?  the  fast 
Shall  be  accounted  with  the  good  man's  merits 

And  our  misfortunes 

[Hb  goes  to  the  loop-hole  while  he  speaks,  and 
places  himself  there  in  room  of  his  Wife, 
who  comes  down  with  reluctance, 

Gnll.  (wiihoul.)  Hillo— boa— boa ! 
By  my  good  faith,  I  cannot  plod  it  farther; 
The  attempt  were  death. 

Of.  {speaks  from  the  window,)  Patience,  my  friend, 
1  come  to  lower  the  drawbridge. 

[Descends,  and  ewit. 

EL  O,  that  the  screaming  bittern  had  his  couch 
Where  he  deserves  it, '  in  the  deepest  marsh ! 

Kal,  I  would  not  give  this  sport  for  all  the  rent 
Of  Devorgoil,  when  Dovorgoil  was  richest ! 
( To  EL )  But  now  you  chided  me,  my  dearest  aunt. 
For  wishing  him  a  horse-pond  for  his  portion  ? 

EL  Tes,  saucy  girl;  but,  an  it  please  you,  then 
He  was  not  fretting  me ;  if  he  had  sense  enough, 
And  skill  to  bear  him  as  some  casual  stranger, — 
But  he  is  dull  as  earth,  and  every  hint 
Is  lost  on  him,  as  hail-shot  on  the  cormorant. 
Whose  hide  is  proof  except  to  musket-bullets  T 

Flo,  (apart.)  And  yet  to  such  a  one  would  my  kind 
mother. 
Whose  chiefest  fault  is  loving  me  too  fondly. 
Wed  her  poor  daughter ! 

Enter  GvLLCHAHiiBm,  his  dress  damaged  by  tite  storm ; 
Eleanor  runs  to  meti  him,  in  order  to  explain  to  him 
thai  she  wished  him  to  behave  as  a  stranger.  Gull- 
CBAMMEB,  mistaking  her  approach  for  an  invitation  to 
familiarity,  advances  with  the  air  of  pedantic  conceit 
belonging  to  his  character,  when  Oswald  enters,^ 
Eleanoh  recovers  herself,  and  assumes  an  air  of  dis- 
tance-- GuLLCRAiiMEB  is  confoundcd,  and  does  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it, 

Os,   The  counterpoise  has  clean  given  way;  the 
bridge 
Must  e'en  remain  unraised,  and  leave  us  open, 
For  this  night's  course  at  least,  to  passing  visitants.— 


What  have  we  her^? — is  this  the  reverend  man  ? 

[He  takes  up  the  candle,  and  surveys  Gcllcbaii- 
HE1&,  117^  Strives  to  sustain  the  inspection  with 
confidence,  while  fear  obviously  contends  with 
conceit  and  desire  to  show  himself  to  the  best 
advantage, 

GulL  Kind  sir— or,  good  my  lord— my  band  is 
ruffled. 
But  yet  'twas  fresh  this  morning.    This  fell  shower 
Hath  somewhat  smirchM  my  cloak,  but  you  may  note 
It  rates  five  marks  per  yard ;  my  doublet 
Hath  fairly  'scaped — 'tis  three-piled  taffeta. 

[Opens  his  cloak,  and  displays  his  doublet, 

Os.  A  goodly  inventory— Art  thou  a  preacher? 

GulL  Tea— I  laud  Heaven  and  good  Saint  Mungo 
for  it. 

Os.  'Tis  the  time's  plague,  whjBn  those  that  should 
weed  follies 
Out  of  the  common  field,  have  their  own  minds 
O'errun  with  foppery — Envoys  'twixt  heaven  and 

earth. 
Example  should  with  precept  join,  to  show  us 
How  we  may  scorn  the  world  with  all  its  vanities. 

GulL  Kay,  the  high  heavens  forefend  that  I  were 
vain! 
When  our  learn'd  Principal  such  sounding  laud 
Gave  to  mine  Essay  on  the  hidden  qualities 
Of  the  sulphuric  mineral,  I  disclaim'd 
All  self-exaltment.  And  (turning  to  the  women)  when 
The  lovely  Saccharissa  Kirkencroft,      [at  the  dance, 
Daughter  to  Kirkencroft  of  Kirkencroft, 
Graced  me  with  her  soft  hand,  credit  me,  ladies. 
That  still  I  felt  myself  a  mortal  man, 
Though  beauty  smiled  on  me. 

Os.  Gome,  sir,  enough  of  this.  [heavens, 

That  you're  our  guest  to-night,  thank  the  rough 
And  all  our  worser  fortunes ;  be  conformable 
Unto  my  rules;  these  are  no  Saccharissas 
Togild  with  compliments.  There's  in  your  profession, 
As  the  best  grain  will  have  its  piles  of  chaff, 
A  certain  whiffler,  who  hath  dared  to  bait 
A  noble  maiden  with  love  tales  and  sonnets ; 
And  if  I  meet  him,  his  Geneva  cap 
May  scarce  be  proof  to  save  his  ass's  ears. 

KaL  (aside.)         Umph— I  am  strongly  tempted; 
And  yet  I  think  I  will  be  generous, 
And  give  his  brains  a  chance  to  save  his  bones. 
Then  there's  more  humour  in  our  goblin  plot. 
Than  in  a  simple  drubbing.  [cover  him, 

EL  (apart  to  Flo.)  What  shall  we  do?    If  he  dis- 
He'll  fling  him  out  at  window. 

Flo.  My  father's  hint  to  keep  himself  unknown 
Is  all  too  broad,  I  think,  to  be  neglected. 

EL  But  yet  the  fool,  if  we  produce  his  bounty. 
May  claim  the  merit  of  presenting  it; 
And  then  we're  but  lost  women  for  accepting 
A  gift  our  needs  made  timely. 


[ MS.—"  ADd  beadloDg  diny  precipice.**] 
( MS. *•  thall  gl?e,  ofl  ever, 


Tbdr  ahelter  to  the 
( MS.— •♦  Where  U it  fliiert," etc.  ] 
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KaL  Do  not  produce  them. 

E'en  let  the  fop  go  supperless  to  bed, 
And  keep  his  bones  whole. 

Os,  ((0  his  Wife.)  Hast  thou  aught 

To  place  before  him  ere  he  seek  repose? 

El,  Alas !  too  well  you  know  our  needful  fare 
Is  of  the  narrowest  now,  and  knows  no  surplus. 

Os.  Shame  us  not  with  thy  niggard  housekeeping; 
He  is  a  stranger— were  it  our  last  crust, 
And  he  the  veriest  coxcomb  ere  wore  taffeta, 
A  pitch  he's  little  short  of— he  must  share  it. 
Though  all  should  want  to-morrow. 

GnlL  (partly  overhearing  what  passes  between  them,) 
Nay,  I  am  no  lover  of  your  sauced  dainties : 
Plain  food  and  plenty  is  my  motto  still. 
Your  mountain  air  is  bleak,  and  brings  an  appetite: 
A  soused  sow's  face,  now,  to  my  modest  thinking, 
Has  ne'er  a  fellow.    What  think  these  fair  ladies 
Of  a  sow's  face  and  sausages  ? 

[l^akes  signs  to  Eleanor. 

Flo.  Plague  on  the  vulgar  hind,  and  on  his  courtesies, 
The  whole  truth  will  come  out!  [lack 

Os,  What  should  they  think,  but  that  you're  like  to 
Your  favourite  dishes,  sir,  unless  perchance 
You  bring  such  dainties  with  you. 

Gull,  No,  not  with  me;  not,  indeed, 
Directly  loith  me ;  but — Aha!  fair  ladies ! 

[Hakes  signs  again. 

Kat.  {aside.)  He'll  draw  the  beating  down — Were 
Heaven's  will  be  done !  [that  the  worst, 

Os,  {apart,)  What  he  can  mean  ?— this  is  the  veriest 
Still  he's  a  stranger,  and  the  latest  act    [dog-whelp — 
Of  hospitality  in  this  old  mansion 
Shall  not  be  sullied. 

Gull,  Troth,  sir,  I  think,  under  the  ladies'  favour. 
Without  pretending  skill  in  second  sight. 
Those  of  my  cloth  being  seldom  conjurers 

Os,  {aside.)  I'll  take  my  Bible-oath  that  thou  art 
none. 

Gull,  I  do  opine,  still  with  the  ladies'  favour, 
That  I  could  guess  the  nature  of  our  supper : 
I  do  not  say  in  such  and  such  precedence 
The  dishes  will  be  placed ;  housewives,  as  you  know, 
On  such  forms  have  their. fancies;  but,  I  say  still, 
That  a  sow's  face  and  sausages 

Os.  Peace,  sir .' 

O'er-driven  jests  (if  this  be  one)  are  insolent. 

Flo.  {apart,  seeing  her  mother  uneasy,)  The  old  saw 
still  holds  true— a  churl's  benefits, 
Sauced  with  his  lack  of  feeling,  sense,  and  courtesy. 
Savour  like  injuries. 

[A  horn  is  winded  without;  then  a 
loud  knocking  cU  the  gate, 

Leo,  {without,)  Ope,  for  the  sake  of  love  and  charity ! 

[Oswald  goes  to  the  loop-hole. 
Gull.  Heaven's  mercy !  should  there  come  another 
stranger, 
And  he  half-starved  with  wandering  on  the  wolds, 
The  sow's  face  boasts  no  substance,  nor  the  sausages, 
To  stand  our  reinforced  attack !    I  judge,  too. 
By  this  starved  Baron's  language,  there's  no  hope 


Of  a  reserve  of  victuals. 

Flo.  Go  to  the  casement,  cousin. 

Kat.  Go  yourself, 

And  bid  the  gallant  who  that  bugle  winded 
Sleep  in  the  storm-swept  waste;  as  meet  for  him 
As  for  LanceBlack  thorn. —Come,  I'll  not  distress  you, 
I'll  get  admittance  for  this  second  suitor. 
And  we'll  play  out  this  gambol  at  cross  purposes. 
But  see,  your  father  has  prevented  me. 

Os,  {seems  to  have  spoken  with  those  without,  and 
answers,)  Well,  I  will  ope  the  door ;  one  guest  already, 
Driven  by  the  storm,  has  claim'd  my  hospitality, 
And  you,  if  you  were  fiends,  were  scarce  less  welcome 
To  this  my  mouldering  roof,  than  empty  ignorance 
And  rank  conceit — I  hasten  to  admit  you. 

[Exit. 
El.  (foF/o.)  The  tempest  thickens.  By  that  winded 
bugle, 

I  guess  the  guest  that  next  will  honour  us. 

Little  deceiver,  that  didst  mock  my  troubles, 
'Tis  now  thy  turn  to  fear ! 

Flo,  Mother,  if  I  knew  less  or  more  of  this 
Unthought  of  and  most  perilous  visitation, 
I  would  your  wishes  were  fulfill'd  on  me. 
And  I  were  wedded  to  a  thing  like  yon. 
Gull,  {approaching.)  Come,  ladies,  now  you  seethe 
jest  is  threadbare,  [sages — 

And  you  must  own  that  same  sow's  face  and  sau- 

Re-enter  Oswald  with  Leonabo,  supporting  Bauldd 
DufiWARD.  Oswald  takes  a  view  of  them,  as  formerly 
o/*GuLLCHAMHEB,  then  speaks, 

Os,  {to  Leo.)  By  thy  green  cassock,  hunting-spear, 
I  guess  thou  art  a  huntsman  ?  [and  bugle, 

Leo,  .{bowing  with  respect,)  A  ranger  of  the  neigfa- 
bouring  royal  forest. 
Under  the  good  Lord  Nithsdale;  huntsman,  therefore, 
In  time  of  peace,  and  when  the  land  has  war. 
To  mj  best  powers  a  soldier. 

Os,  Welcome,  as  either.    I  have  loved  the  diase, 
And  was  a  soldier  once.— This  aged  man. 
What  may  he  be?  [an  humble  roendicaat, 

Dur,  {recovering  his  breath,)  Is  but  a  beggar,  sir, 
Who  feels  it  passing  strange,  that  from  this  roof, 
Above  all  others,  be  should  now  crave  shelter. 

Os,  Why  so  ?  You're  welcome  both — only  the  word 
Warrants  more  courtesy  than  our  present  means 
Permit  us  to  bestow.    A  huntsman  and  a  soldier 
May  be  a  prince's  comrade,  much  more  mine ; 
And  for  a  beggar — ^friend,  there  little  lacks. 
Save  that  blue  gown  and  badge,  and  clouted  pouches, 
To  make  us  comrades  too ;  then  welcome  both. 
And  to  a  beggar's  feast.    I  fear  brown  bread. 
And  water  from  the  spring,  will  be  the  best  on't; 
For  we  had  cast  to  wend  abroad  this  evening,    ' 
And  left  our  larder  empty. 

Gull,  Yet,  if  some  kindly  fairy, 

In  our  behalf,  would  search  its  hid  recesses,— 
{Apart,)  We'll  not  go  supperless  now — we're  three  to 

one. — 
Still  do  I  say,  that  a  sowsed  face  aud  sausages 
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Os.  {looks  sternly  at  him,  then  at  his  wife.)  There*s 
something  under  this,  but  that  the  present 
Is  not  a  time  to  question.  {To  El,)  Wife,  my  mood 
Is  at  such  height  of  tide,  that  a  turn'd  feather 
Would  make  me  frantic  now,  with  mirth  or  fury! 
Tempt  me  no  more— but  if  thou  hast  the  things 
This  carrion  crow  so  croaiis  for,  bring  them  forth ; 
For,  by  my  father's  beard,  if  I  stand  caterer, 
*Twill  be  a  fearful  banquet! 
El.  Your  pleasure  be  obey'd — Come,  aid  me,  Flora. 

[Exeunt. 
{During  the  following  speeches  the  Women 
place  dishes  on  the  table.) 
Os.  {to  Dur,)  How  did  you  lose  your  path? 
Dtir.  E'en  when  we  thought  to  find  it,  a  wild  meteor 
Danced  in  the  moss,  and  led  our  feet  astray.— 
I  give  small  credence  to  the  tales  of  old, 
Of  Friar's-lantern  told,  and  Will-o'-Wisp, 
Else  would  I  say,  that  some  malicious  demon 
Guided  us  in  a  round;  for  to  the  moat. 
Which  we  had  pass'd  two  hours  since,  were  we  led, 
And  there  the  gleam  flickered  and  disappeared, 
Even  on  your  drawbridge.    I  was  so  worn  down. 
So  broke  with  labouring  through  marsh  and  moor. 
That,  wold  I  nold  I,  here  my  young  conductor 
Would  needs  implore  for  entrance;  else,  believe  me, 
I  had  not  troubled  you. 

Os.  And  why  not ,  father? — have  you  e'er  heard  aught. 
Or  of  my  house  or  me,  that  wanderersi, 
Whom  or  their  roving  trade  or  sudden  circumstance 
Oblige  to  seek  a  shelter,  should  avoid 
The  House  of  Devor goi  1  ? 

Dur.  Sir,  I  am  English  born- 

Native  of  Cumberland.    Enough  is  said         [hostile 
Why  I  should  shun  those  bowers,  whose  lords  were 
To  English  blood,  and  unto  Cumberland 
Most  hostile  and  most  fatal.  [harrow'd, 

Os.  Ay,  father.  Once  my  grandsire  plough'd,  and 
And  sow'd  with  salt,  the  streets  of  your  fair  towns ; 
But  what  of  that  ? — ^you  have  the  'vantage  now. 

Dur.  True,  Lord  of  Devorgoil,  and  well  believe  I, 
That  not  in  vain  we  sought  these  towers  to-night. 
So  strangely  guided,  to  behold  their  state,  [beggar 
Os.  Ay,  thou  wouldst  say,  'twas  fit  a  Cumbrian 
Should  sit  an  equal  guest  in  his  proud  halls. 
Whose  fathers  beggar'd  Cumberland — Graybeard,  let 
I'll  not  dispute  it  with  thee.         •  [it  be  so, 

{To  Leoxard,  who  was  speaking  to  Flora, 
hut  on  being  surprised,  occupied  himself 
with  the  suit  of  armour.) 
What  makest  thou  there,  young  man  ? 

Leo.  I  marvell'd  at  this  harness— it  is  larger 
Than  arms  of  modern  days.    How  richly  carved 
With  gold  inlaid  on  steel — ^how  close  the  rivets- 
How  justly  fit  the  joints!  I  think  the  gauntlet 
Would  shallow  twice  my  hand. 

[He  is  about  to  take  down  some  part  of 
the  Armour,  Oswald  interferes. 
Os.  Do  not  displace  it. 


My  grandsire,  Erick,  doubled  human  strength. 

And  almost  human  size— and  human  knowledge, 

And  human  vice,  and  human  virtue  also. 

As  storm  or  sunshine  chanced  to  occupy 

His  mental  hemisphere.    After  a  fatal  deed. 

He  hung  his  armour  on  the  wall,  forbidding 

It  e'er  should  be  ta'en  down.    There  is  a  prophecy, 

That  of  itself  'twill  fall,  upon  the  night 

When,  in  the  fiftieth  year  from  his  decease, 

Devorgoil's  feast  is  full.    This  is  the  era ; 

But  as  too  well  you  see,  no  meet  occasion 

Will  do  the  downfall  of  the  armour  justice. 

Or  grace  it  with  a  feast.    There  let  it  bide. 

Trying  its  strength  with  the  old  walls  it  hangs  on. 

Which  shall  fall  soonest. 

Dur.  {looking  at  the  trophy  with  a  mixture  of  feeling.) 
Then  there  stern  Erick's  harness  hangs  untouch*d. 
Since  his  last  fatal  raid  on  Cumberland !  [rade 

Os.  Ay,  waste  and  want,  and  recklessness — a  com- 
Still  yoked  with  waste  and  want — have  stripp'd  these 
Of  every  other  trophy.     Antler'd  skulls,  [walls 

Whose  branches  vouch'd  the  tales  old  vassals  told 
Of  desperate  chases— partisans  and  spears —   [bows. 
Knights'  barred  helms  and  shields-:-the  shafts  and 
Axes  and  breastplates,  of  the  hardy  yeomanry — 
The  banners  of  the  vanquished — signs  these  arms 
Were  not  assumed  in  vain,  have  disappear'd. 
Yes,  one  by  one  they  all  have  disappear'd ; 
And  now  Lord  Erick's  harness  hangs  alone, 
'Midst  implements  of  vulgar  husbandry 
And  mean  economy ;  as  some  old  warrior. 
Whom  want  hath  made  an  inmate  of  an  alms-house. 
Shows,  'mid  the  beggar'd  spendthrifts,  base  mechanics. 
And  bankrupt  pedlars,  with  whom  fate  has  mix'd  him. 
Dur.  Or  rather  like  a  pirate,  whom  the  prison- 
house, 
Prime  leveller  next  the  grave,  hath  for  the  first  time 
Mingled  with  peaceful  captives,  low  in  fortunes,' 
But  fair  in  innocence.  [art  bitter ! 

Os.  {looking  at  Durwardwilh  surprise).  Friend,  thou 
Dur.  Plain  truth,  sir,  like  the  vulgar  copper  coinage. 
Despised  amongst  the  gentry,  still  finds  value 
And  currency  with  beggars. 

Os.  Be  it  so. 

I  will  not  trench  on  the  immunities 
I  soon  may  claim  to  share.    Thy  features,  too, 
Though  weather-beaten,  and  thy  strain  of  language, 
Relish  of  better  days.*    Come  hither,  friend, 

[Hiey  speak  apart. 
And  let  me  ask  thee  of  thine  occupation. 

[Leonard  looks  round,  and,  seeing  Oswald  en- 
gaged with  Dur  ward,  and  Gullcrammer  with 
Eleanor,  approaches  towards  Flora,  who 
Tnust  give  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  with 
obvious  attention  on  her  part  to  give  it  the  air 
of  chance.  The  by-play  here  will  rest  with  the 
Lady,  who  must  engage  the  attention  of  the 
audience  by  playing  off  a  little  female  hypo- 
crisy and  simple  coquetry. 


IMS.— *  Mioglad  nitb  peAc«ral  mcD, broken  In  fDiinnet." ] 


[  MS.-  *•  Both  6mock  of  betler  days,*  eir.  J 
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leo.  Flora 

Flo.  Ay,  gallaot  hantsman,  may  she  deign  to  ques- 
Why  Leonard  came  not  at  the  appointed  hour ;  [tion 
Or  why  he  came  at  midnight  ? 

Leo.  Love  has  no  certain  loadstar,  gentle  Flora, 
And  oft  gives  up  the  helm  to  vray  ward  pilotage. 
To  say  the  sooth— A  beggar  forced  me  hence, 
And  Will-o'-wisp  did  guide  us  back  again. 

Flo,  Ay,  ay,  your  beggar  was  the  faded  spectre 
Of  Poverty,  that  sits  upon  the  threshold 
Of  these  our  ruin'd  walls.    I've  been  uuwise, 
Leonard,  to  let  you  speak  so  oft  with  me; 
And  you  a  fool  to  say  what  you  have  said. 
E'en  let  us  here  break  short ;  and,  wise  at  length, 
Hold  each  our  separate  way  through  life's  wide  ocean. 

Xeo.  Nay,  let  us  rather  join  our  course  together. 
And  share  the  breeze  or  tempest,  doubling  joys. 
Relieving  sorrows,  warding  evils  off 
With  mutual  effort,  or  enduring  them 
With  mutual  patience.  [fill ; 

Flo.  This  is  but  flattering  counsel^s  weet  and  bane- 
But  mine  had  wholesome  bitter  in't. 

Kat.  Ay,  ay ;  but  like  the  sly  apothecary. 
You'll  be  the  last  to  take  the  bitter  drug 
That  you  presci-ibe  to  others. 

[  They  whisper.    Eleanor  advances  to  in  tmrupt 
them,  foUoujed  by  Gdllcraiimeb. 

El.  What,  maid,  no  household  cares  ?— Leave  to 
The  task  of  filling  passing  strangers'  ears  [your  eiders 
With  the  due  notes  of  welcome. 

Gull.  Be  it  thine, 

O,  Mistress  Flora,  the  more  useful  talent 
Of  filling  strangers'  stomachs  with  substantials; 
That  is  to  say,— for  learn'd  commentators 
Do  so  expound  substantials  in  some  places,— 
Witli  a  sows'd  bacon-face  and  sausages.       [  pedant, 

Flo.  {apart).  Would  thou  wert  sows'd,  intolerable 
Base,  greedy,  perverse,  interrupting  coxcomb  1 

Kat.  Hush,  coz,  for  we'll  be  well  avenged  on  him, 
And  ere  this  night  goes  o'er,  else  woman's  wit 
Cannot  o'ertake  her  wishes. 

[She  proceeds  to  arrange  seats.    Oswald  and 
DuRWABD  come  forward  in  conversation. 

Os.  I  like  thine  humour  well.— So  all  men  beg 

Dur.  Yes— I  can  make  it  good  by  proof.  Your 
Begs  for  a  leaf  of  laurel,  and  a  line  [soldier 

In  the  Gazette.    He  brandishes  his  sword 
To  back  his  suit,  and  is  a  sturdy  beggar. 
The  courtier  begs  a  riband  or  a  star, 
And,  like  our  gentler  mumpers,  is  provided 
With  false  certificates  of  health  and  fortune 
Lost  In  the  public  service.    For  your  lover, 
Who  begs  a  sigh,  a  smile,  a  lock  of  hair, 
A  buskin-point,  he  maunds  upon  the  pad, 
With  the  true  cant  of  pure  mendicity, 
^^  The  smallest  trifle  to  relieve  a  Christian, 

And  if  it  like  your  ladyship  I " 

[In  a  begging  tone. 


Kat.  (apart).  This  is  a  cunning  knave,  and  feedsti^ 
Of  my  aunt's  husband,  for  I  most  not  say    \hwoBi 
Mine  honour'd  uncle.    I  will  try  a  qoeation.— 
Your  man  of  merit  though,  who  serves  the  coiiin» 
wealth. 

Nor  asks  for  a  requital  ? 

[ToDimwiD 

Dur.  Is  a  dumb  beggar. 

And  lets  his  actions  speak  like  signs  for  him. 
Challenging  double  guerdon. — ^Now,  I'll  show 
How  your  true  beggar  has  the  fair  advantage 
O'er  all  the  tribes  of  cloak'd  mendicity 
I  have  told  over  to  you. — The  soldier's  laurel. 
The  statesman's  riband,  and  the  lady's  favour, 
Once  won  and  gain'd,  are  not  held  worth  a  fartiuBT 
By  such  as  longest,  loudest,  canted  for  them ; 
Whereas  your  charitable  halfpenny,  > 
Which  is  the  scope  of  a  true  beggar's  suit. 
Is  worth  two  farthings,  and,  in  times  of  plenty, 
Will  buy  a  crust  of  bread. 

Flo,  {interrupting  him,  and  addressing  her  father 
Sir,  let  me  be  a  beggar  with  the  time. 
And  pray  you  come  to  supper. 
El.  {to  Os.,  apart).  Must  he  sit  with  us  ? 

[Looking  at  DuRWiiv- 
Os.  Ay,  ay,  what  else — since  we  are  b^garsall? 
When  cloaks  are  ragged,  sure  their  worth  is  equal, 
Whether  at  first  they  were  of  silk  or  woollen. 

El.  Thou  art  scarce  consistent. 
This  day  thou  didst  refuse  a  princely  banquet. 
Because  a  new-made  lord  was  placed  above  thee; 

And  now 

Os.  Wife,  I  have  seen,  at  public  executions, 
A  wretch  that  could  not  brook  the  hand  of  Tioleoee 
Should  push  him  from  the  scaffold,  pluck  up  ooonge, 
And,  with  a  desperate  sort  of  cheerfulness. 
Take  the  fell  plunge  himself— 
Welcome  then,  beggars,  to  a  beggar's  feast ! 
Gull,  {who  has  in  the  meanwhile  seated  himself).lBa\ 
this  is  more. — A  better  countenance,— 
Fair  fall  the  hands  that  sows'd  it ! — ^than  this  bog's, 
Or  prettier  provender  than  these  same  sausages, 
(By  what  good  friend  sent  hither  shall  be  nameless, 
Doubtless  some  youth  whom  love  hath  made  profuse], 
[Smiling  significantly  at  Eleahom  and  Ftass. 

No  prince  need  wish  to  peck  at.    Long,  I  ween, 
Since  that  the  nostrils  of  this  house  (by  metaphor, 
I  mean  the  chimney^)  smell'd  a  steam  so  grateful— 
By  your  good  leave  I  cannot  dally  longer. 

[Hc^s  himself' 
Os.  {places  Dur.  above  Gull.)  Meanwhile,  sir, 
Please  it  your  youthful  learning  to  give  place 
To  grey  hairs  and  to  wisdom ;  and  moreover. 

If  you  had  tarried  for  tlie  benediction 

Gull,  {somewhat  abashed.)  I  said  grace  to  myself* 
Os.  {not  minding  him.)  And  waited  for  the  eofl^ 
pany  of  others. 
It  had  been  better  fashion.  Time  has  been, 


'  [  MS.-*'  Wberea«  your  geooine  copper  hairpeonf. "  ] 
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I  should  ha?e  told  a  guest  at  Devorgoil, 
Bearing  himself  thus  forward,  he  was  saucy. 

[H$  seats  himself,  and  helps  the  company  and 
himself  in  dumb^how.  There  should  be  a 
contrast  bettoixt  the  precision  of  his  aristo-- 
erotic  civility,  and  the  rude  under^reeding 

O/'GULLCRAMXER. 

0«.  (^rtn^jf  tasted  the  dish  next  him).  Why,  this 

is  venison,  Eleanor! 
Gull,  Eh!  What!  Let's  see— 

[Pushes  across  Oswald  and  helps  himself 

It  may  be  venison — 
I'm  sure  'tis  not  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  or  pork. 
Eke  am  I  sure,  that  be  it  what  it  will, 
It  is  not  half  so  good  as  sausages, 
Or  as  a  sow's  face  sdwsM. 

Os.  Eleanor,  whence  all  this  ? 

EL  Wait  till  to-morrow, 

You  shall  know  all.    It  was  a  happy  chance 
That  furnished  us  to  meet  so  many  guests. 

[Fills  wine 
Try  if  your  cup  be  not  as  richly  garnish'd 
As  is  your  trencher.'  [maxim 

Kat.  (apart.)  My  aunt  adheres  to  the  good  cautious 
Of,— "Eat  your  pudding,  friend,    and  hold  your 
tongue." 
Os.  (tastes  the  wine.)  It  is  the  grape  of  Bordeaux. 
Such  dainties,  once  familiar  to  my  board, 
Have  been  estranged  from  't  long. 

[He  again  fills  his  glass,  and  continues 
to  speak  as  he  holds  it  up. 
Fill  round,  my  friends— here  is  a  treacherous  friend 
Smiles  in  your  face,  yet  seeks  to  steal  the  jewel,  [  now 
Which  is  distinction  between  man  and  brute— 
I  mean  our  reason— this  he  does,  and  smiles.  [you 
But  are  not  all  friends  treacherous  ? — one  shall  cross 
Even  in  your  dearest  interests — one  shall  slander 

you — 
This  steal  your  daughter,  that  defraud  your  purse; 
But  this  gay  flask  of  Bordeaux  will  but  borrow 
Tour  sense  of  mortal  sorrows  for  a  season, 
And  leave,  instead,  a  gay  delirium. 
Metbinks  my  brain,  unused  to  such  gay  visitants, 
The  influence  feels  already !— we  will  revel  !— 


Our  banquet  shall  be  loud ! — it  is  our  last. 
Katleen,  thy  song. 

Kal,  Not  now,  my  lord— I  mean  to  sing  to-night 
For  this  same  moderate,  grave,  and  reverend  clergy- 
Til  keep  my  voice  till  then.  [man  ; 

Ei,  Your  round  refusal  shows  but  cottage  breed- 
ing. 

Kat.  Ay,  my  good  aunt,  for  I  was  cottage-nurtured. 
And  taught,  I  think,  to  prize  my  own  wild  will 
Above  all  sacriBce  to  compliment. 
Here  is  a  huntsman— in  his  eyes  I  read  it, 
He  sings  the  martial  song  my  uncle  loves, 
What  time  fierce  Claver'se  with  his  Cavaliers, 
Abjuring  the  new  change  of  government. 
Forcing  his  fearless  way  through  timorous  friends. 
And  enemies  as  timorous,  left  the  capital 
To  rouse  in  James's  cause  the  distant  Highlands. 
Have  you  ne'er  heard  the  song,  my  noble  uncle  ? 

Os,  Have  I  not  heard,  wench  ? — It  was  I  rode  next 
'Tis  thirty  summers  since — rode  by  his  rein  y     [him. 
We  marched  on  through  the  alarmM  city, 
As  sweeps  the  osprey  through  a  flock  of  gulls. 
Who  scream  and  flutter,  but  dare  no  resistance 
Against  the  bold  sea-empress— They  did  murmur, 
Tlie  crowds  before  us,  in  their  sullen  wrath. 
And  those  whom  we  had  pass'd,  gathering  fresh  cou- 
Cried  havoc  in  the  rear — we  minded  tliem        [rage, 
E'en  as  the  brave  bark  minds  the  bursting  billows. 
Which,  yielding  to  her  bows,  burst  on  her  sides. 
And  ripple  in  her  wake. — Sing  me  that  strain, 

[To  Leonard. 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  meed  I  seldom  tender. 
Because  they're  all  I  have  to  give— my  thanks. 

Leo,  Nay,  if  you'll  bear  with  what  I  cannot  help, 
A  voice  that's  rough  with  hollowing  to  the  hounds, 
I'll  sing  the  song  even  as  old.  Rowland  taught  me. 

80!fG.> 

All :  **  Th€  Bomicto  0/  BoftRf  IHmtfM.'* 

To  the  Lords  of  Convention  *twas  Glaver'se  who  spoke, 

'*  Ere  the  King's  crown  shaU  fall  Uiere  are  crowns  to  be  broke : 

So  let  each  Cavalier  who  loves  honour  and  me. 

Come  follow  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 


*  Wooden  Irendien  f  boald  he  used,  and  (hequalgh,  a  Scottlflb  driDkiogcnp. 

*  I  '*  Dandee,  enraged  at  bis  euemlet,  and  alill  more  at  bis  friends,  resol- 
ved to  retire  to  tbe  Dlghlands,  and  to  make  preparations  for  civil  war,  bot 
wltb  secrecy ;  for  be  bsd  been  ordered  by  James  to  m^ke  no  public  Insur- 
rsciion  onUI  assistance  should  be  sent  blm  from  Ireland. 

**Wbilst  Dundee  was  In  tbis  temper.  Information  was  broogbt  blm, 
wlwtber  trae  or  false  Is  uncertain,  that  some  of  tbe  Covenanters  had  asso- 
deted  tlieraselTes  to  assassinate  blm.  In  revenge  for  bis  former  severities 
•gain*!  tbelr  partf.  Be  flew  to  the  Convention  and  demanded  Justice.  Tbe 
Dake  of  flamiltoo,  who  wished  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  adversary, 
treated  bis  complaint  with  neglect ;  and  in  order  to  sting  bim  in  tbe  tender- 
eat  pert,  reflected  upon  that  courage  which  could  be  alarmed  by  Imoginarr 
dangers.  Dundee  left  the  bouse  In  a  rage,  mounted  bis  horse,  and  with  a 
troop  of  anj  horsemen  who  had  deserted  to  blm  from  bis  regiment  in 
England,  galloped  through  the  dtf .  Being  asked  by  one  of  his  friends,  who 
atopt  him,  *  Where  be  was  going  ?  *  he  waved  bis  bat,  and  U  reported  to  have 
answered,  'Wherever  tbe  spirit  of  Montrose  shall  direct  me.'  In  pafsiug 
onder  tbe  walls  of  the  Castle,  he  slept,  scradlbled  up  tbe  precipice  at  a  place 
dlfOcult  and  daogerons.  and  held  a  conference  wltb  the  Dnke  of  Gordon  at 
a  poelem-gate,  tbe  marks  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  tboosb  the  gale 
llaelf  Is  built  up.  Roping,  lu  viin,  to  Infuae  the  vigour  of  his  own  spirit 
lalo  tbe  Duke,  be  pressed  him  to  retire  wltb  him  into  the  Highlands, 
raise  hit  vaasal^  there,  who  were  nuiiMroos,  brave,  and  faitblal,  and 


leave  tbe  command  of  the  castle  to  WInram,  the  Iieu(enant-govemor, 
an  officer  00  whom  Dundee  could  rely.  The  Dnke  concealed  his  timidity 
under  the  excuse  of  a  soldier.  *  A  soldier,  said  he,  *cannot  in  honour  quit 
tbe  post  that  Is  assigned  him.'  The  novelty  of  tbe  sight  drew  numbers  to 
the  foot  of  the  rock  upon  which  the  conference  was  held.  These  numhcre 
every  minute  Increased,  and.  In  tbe  end,  were  mistaken  In  tbe  city  for 
Dundee's  adhercnia.  Tlie  Convention  was  then  sitting :  news  were  carried 
thither  that  Dundee  was  at  tbe  gates  with  an  army,  and  had  prevailed  upon 
the  governor  of  tbe  Castle  to  Are  upon  tbe  town.  Tbe  Dnke  of  Ramillon, 
whose  intelligence  was  better,  had  the  presence  of  mind,  by  Improving 
the  moment  of  agilaiton,  to  overwhelm  the  one  party  and  provoke  tbeolher, 
by  their  fears.  He  ordered  the  doors  of  tbe  house  to  be  shut,  and  tbe  keys 
to  lie  laid  00  the  table  before  him.  Oe  cried  out, '  That  there  was  danger 
within  as  well  as  without  doors;  that  traitors  must  he  held  in  conOneroent 
until  the  present  danger  was  over :  but  that  the  friends  of  liberty  had  no- 
thing to  fear,  for  that  thousands  were  ready  to  start  op  in  their  defence,  at  the 
stamp  of  bis  foot.'  Be  ordered  the  drums  to  he  beat  and  the  trumpets  to 
sound  through  the  city,  in  an  Instant  vast  swarms  of  those  who  had  been 
brought  into  town  by  blm  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple  fTom  the  western  coun- 
ties, and  who  bad  been  bilberto  hid  in  garrets  and  cellars,  showed  them- 
selves in  the  atrtets ;  not,  indeed,  in  tbe  proper  habiliments  of  war,  bot  in 
arms,  and  with  looks  fierce  and  sullen,  as  If  they  felt  disdain  at  their  former 
conc^meot.  This  nneipacted  sight  Increased  the  nolae  and  tumult  of  tbe 
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"  Gome  fltl  Dp  my  cnp,  oome  All  ap  my  can, 
Gome  saddle  year  honefl,  and  call  np  yoor  mea ; 
Come  open  the  Weft  Port,  and  lei  rae  Kang  flree. 
And  it's  room  for  (he  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee  !** 

•  Dandee  he  Is  mounted,  he  lidea  np  the  street, 
The  bells  are  rung  backward,  the  drums  they  are  beat ; 
But  the  ProTost,  douce  roan.  said.  "Just  e'en  let  him  be, 
The  Gnde  Town  is  weel  quit  of  that  Dell  of  Dundee." 
Gome  fill  up  my  eup,  etc. 

As  he  rode  down  the  sanctified  bends  of  (he  Bow, 
Ilk  carline  was  flytuig  and  shaking  her  pow. 
But  the  young  plants  of  grace  (hey  look'd  couihie  and  slee, 
Thinking,  lock  to  thy  bonnet,  ihou  Bonny  Dundee! 
Gome  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

With  sonr-featured  Whigs  the  Grassmarket  wai  cramm'd, 
As  if  half  the  West  had  set  tryst  to  be  hang'd;  > 
There  wu  spite  in  each  look,  there  was  fear  In  each  ee, 
As  they  watch'd  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dandee. 
Gome  fill  np  my  cup,  etc. 

These  cowls  of  Kilmarnock  had  spits  and  had  spearib 
And  lang-hafled  gullies  to  kill  Cavaliers  t 
But  they  shrunk  to  close- heads,  and  the  causeway  wu  free. 
At  tbe  toss  of  the  l>onnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cnp,  etc. 

He  sporr'd  to  the  foot  of  the  proud  Castle  rock, 
•  And  with  the  gay  Gordon  he  gallantly  spoke ; 
**  Let  Mons  Meg  and  her  marrows  speak  twa  words  or  three, 
For  the  love  of  (he  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee.'* 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

The  Gordon  demands  of  him  which  way  he  goes— 
**  Where'er  shall  direct  me  the  shade  of  Montrose! 
Your  Grace  in  short  space  shall  hear  tidings  of  me, 
Or  that  low  lies  the  bonnet  of  Bonuy  Dandee." 
Come  fill  np  my  enp,  etc. 

"There  are  hills  beyond  Pentland,  and  lands  beyond  Forth, 
If  there's  lords  In  the  Lowlands.  t|iere's  chiefs  in  ttie  North ; 
There  are  wild  Duuiewassahi  three  thousand  timet  three, 
Will  cry  hoigh!  for  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  u^  my  cop,  etc. 

"  There's  brass  on  the  target  of  barken'd  bull-hide. 
There's  steel  in  ihe  scabbard  that  dangles  beside ; 
The  bran  shall  be  burnished,  the  steel  shall  Bash  f^e. 
At  a  toss  of  the  l>onnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

"  Away  to  the  bills,  to  Ihe  caTCs,  Co  (he  rocks^ 
Ere  1  own  an  usurper.  1*11  couch  with  the  fox ; 
And  tremble,  false  Whigs,  In  the  midst  of  your  glee. 
You  have  not  seen  the  last  of  my  bonnet  and  me  !** 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

He  waved  his  proud  hand,  and  (he  trumpets  were  blown. 
The  kettlo-dnims  clash'd.  and  the  horsemen  rode  on. 
Till  on  Ravelston's  clifTs  and  on  Clermiston*s  lee. 
Died  away  the  wild  war-notes  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

Come  fill  np  my  cup, come  fill  up  my  can. 
Come  saddle  the  horres  and  call  up  the  men. 
Come  open  your  gates,  and  let  me  gae  free. 
For  it's  ap  with  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee  I 

£/.  Katleen,  do  thoa  sing  now.  Thy  uncIe^s  cheer- 
We  must  not  let  his  humour  ebb  again.  [ful ; 

Kat.  But  ril  do  better,  aunt,  than  if  I  sung, 


For  Flora  can  sing  blithe ;  so  can  tbis  hantsman, 
As  he  has  shown  e'en  now ;  let  them  daet  it. 

0<.Well,  hunt9fnan,we  most  give  to  freakishmaidei 
The  freedom  of  her  fancy.— Raise  the  carol, 
And  Flora,  if  she  can,  will  join  the  measare. 

SOlfG. 

When  friends  are  met  o'er  merry  cheer. 
And  lorely  eyes  are  laugbhig  near, 
And  in  the  goblet's  bosom  dear 

The  cares  of  day  are  drown'd  ; 
When  pant  are  made,  and  bnmpem  qnalTd, 
And  wild  Wit  shoots  his  roving  abaft. 
And  Mirth  his  Jovial  laughrhas  laogb'd. 

Then  Is  our  banquet  crown'd. 
Ah  gay. 

Then  Is  our  banquet  crotrn*d. 

When  glees  are  snng,  and  catches  troird. 
And  hashfolness  grows  bright  and  bol<l. 
And  beauty  is  no  longer  eold. 

And  age  no  longer  dull ; 
When  chimes  are  brief,  and  cocks  do  crow. 
To  tell  us  It  is  Ume  to  go. 
Yet  how  to  part  we  do  not  know. 

Then  Is  our  feast  at  full. 
Ah  gay, 

Then  is  our  feast  at  tbU. 

Os,  {riies  with  the  cup  in  hii  hand,)  Devorgoil*i 
feast  is  full- 
Drink  to  the  pledge  I 

[A  tremendous  hurst  of  thunder  fbUows  Ub«t 
words  of  the  Song;  wuithe  lightning  skoeU 
seem  to  strike  the  suit  of  black  Armour,  whid 
falls  u>ith  a  crash.  ■  All  rise  in  surprise  wd 
fear  except  GuLLCtAMMBRf  who  tumbles  ever 
backwards,  and  lies  still, 

Os,  That  sounded  like  the  judgment^peal — thenwf 
Still  trembles  with  the  volley. 

Dur.  Happy  those 

Who  are  prepared  to  meet  such  fearful  summons.— 
Leonard,  what  dost  thou  there? 

Leo.  {supporting  Flo.)  The  duty  of  a  miiH- 

Supporting  innocence.    Were  it  the  final  call, 
I  were  not  misemployed. 

Os.  The  armour  of  my  grandsire  hath  falFn  down, 
And  old  saws  have  spoke  truth.— ( JtfiMtny. )   The 

fiftieth  year — 
DevorgolFs  feast  at  fullest !  What  to  think  of  it — - 
Lto.  {lifting  a  scroll  U)hich  had  fallen  with  Ike 
armour.)  This  may  inform  us. 

[Attempts  to  read  the  manuscript,  shaksi 
his  head,  and  gives  it  to  Oswald. 

But  not  to  eyes  unlearned  it  tells  its  tidings. 

Os.  Hawks,  hounds,  and  revelling  consumed  tbe 
I  should  have  given  to  study.  [hours 

[Looks  at  the  nwmuseript* 

These  characters  I  spell  not  more  than  thou. 


town,  wlilcb  gr«w  loadeit  la  tbe  sqaare  adjolniog  to  tba  hoase  wbsre  tin 
members  i»«re  coDfloed,  aod  appeared  siur  loader  to  those  wbo  were  ivltb- 
lu,  bccaaae  tbey  were  Ignoraol  of  Uie  caoae  from  wblch  (be  tuaanlt  arose, 
and  caugbt  cootaglon  from  ibe  aniloue  looks  of  each  olber.  After  some 
boura,  tbe  doora  were  tbrown  open,  and  tbe  Whig  memben,  oa  tWy  went 
out,  were  receired  with  acciamaiio^s,  aod  tboaeof  ibeoppoolie  party  with 
tbe  tbreala  and  curaea  of  a  prepmred  populace.  Terrlflod  by  tbe  prospect  of 
fatnrs  alerina,  meoy  of  Ibe  adbereoto  of  Jamea  qmlttod  tbe  GanTODlloo,  sod 


retired  to  tbe  country;  most  of  tben  changed  sldaa;  only  a  ««ry  Hkw  of  iba 
most  resolute  coolluusd  tbeir  atiendence.**-DAUiTa»u's  Veneira,  toI.  IL 
p.a05.] 

'  [  Pre? ions  to  ITM,  Ihe  Orasamsrkel  was  tbe  eomiBOO  place  of  usecutlae 
at  Bdloburgb.  1 

•  I  sbouM  iblnk  tbis  may  bo  contrlfsd,  by  having  •  Iranapareat  ilf^sf 
In  Um  flet-aceno«  imandlslaly  above  the  armonr,  avddenly  and  mry  atranfty 
llhiininelod. 
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They  are  not  of  our  day,  and,  as  I  think. 
If ot  of  our  language. — Where's  our  scholar  now, 
So  forward  at  the  banquet?    Is  he  laggard 
Upon  a  point  of  learning  ? 

Leo.  Here  is  the  man  of  lettered  dignity, 
£*en  in  a  piteous  case. 

[Drags  Gullcrjuimer  forward. 

Oi.  Art  waking, craven  ?  canst  thou  read  this  scroll? 
Or  art  thou  only  learn'd  in  sowsing  swine*s  flesh, 
And  prompt  in  eating  it  ?  [time 

Ghdl,  Eh^-ah!— oh— ho! — Have  yqu  no  better 
To  tax  a  roan  with  riddles,  than  the  moment 
When  he  scarce  knows  whether  he's  dead  or  living  ? 

0«.  Confound  the  pedant ! — Can  you  read  the  scroll, 
Or  can  you  not,  sir? — if  you  can,  pronounce 
Its  meaning  speedily. 

Gull.  Cm  I  read  it,  quotha ! 

When  at  our  learned  University, 
I  gain*d  first  premium  for  Hebrew  learning,— 
Which  was  a  pound  of  high-dried  Scottish  snuff. 
And  half  a  peek  of  onions,  with  a  bushel 
Of  curious  oatmeal, — our  learned  principal 
Did  say,  '^  Melchisedek,  thou  canst  do  any  thing !  *' 
Now  comes  he  with  his  paltry 'scroll  of  parchment. 
And,  '^  Can  you  read  it  ?  "—After  such  affront. 
The  point  is,  if  I  will. 

Ot.  A  point  soon  solved. 

Unless  you  choose  to  sleep  among  the  frogs; 
For  look  you,  sir,  there  is  the  chamber  window, 
Beneath  it  lies  the  lake. 

El.  Kind  Master  Gullcrammer,  beware  my  husband. 
He  brooks  no  contradiction— *tis  his  fault, 
And  in  his  wrath  he's  dangerous. 

Gull,  {looks  al  the  scroll,  and  mutters  as  if  read' 
ing.)  Hashgaboth  hotch-potch — 
A  simple  matter  this  to  make  a  rout  of— 
Ten  rashersen  bacon,  mish-mash  venison, 
Sausagian  sowsed-face — 'Tis  a  simple  catalogue 
Of  our  small  supper— made  by  the  grave  sage 
Whose  prescience  knew  this  night  that  we  should  feast 
On  venison,  hash'd  sow's  fece,  and  sausages, 
And  hung  his  steel-coat  for  a  supper-bell — 
E'en  let  us  to  our  provender  again, 
For  it  is  written  we  shall  finish  it, 
And  bless  our  stars  the  lightning  left  it  us. 

Os.  This  mast  be  impudence  or  ignorance! — 
The  spirit  of  rough  Erick  stirs  within  me. 
And  I  will  knock  thy  brains  out  if  thou  palterest; 
Expound  the  scroll. to  me ! 

Gull.  You're  over  hasty ; 

And  yet  you  may  be  right  too— 'Tis  Samaritan, 
Now  I  look  closer  on't,  and  I  did  take  it 
For  simple  Hebrew. 

Dur.  'Tis  Hebrew  to  a  simpleton. 
That  we  see  plainly,  friend— Give  me  the  scroll, 

GtUl.  Alas,  good  friend!  what  would  you  do  with  it? 

Dur,  {takes  it  from  him.)  My  best  to  read  it,  sir— 
The  character  is  Saxon, 


Uaed  at  no  distant  date  within  this  district ; 

And  thus  the  tenor  runs—nor  in  Samaritan, 

Nor  simple  Hebrew,  but  in  wholesome  English : — 

Devorgoil,  thy  bright  moon  waneth. 

And  the  rust  thy  harness  stainethf 

Servile  guests  the  banquet  soil 

Of  the  once  proud  Devorgoil. 

But  should  Black  Erick's  armour  fall. 

Look  for  guests  shall  scare  you  all! 

They  shall  come  ere  peep  of  day,-r- 

Wake  and  watch,  and  hope  and  pray. 

Kat.  {to  Flo.)  Here  is  fine  foolery — an  old  wall 

shakes 

At  a  loud  thunder-clap — down  comes  a  suit 

Of  ancient  armour,  when  its  wasted  braces 

Were  all  too  rotten  to  sustain  its  weight— 

A  beggar  cries  out.  Miracle !  and  your  father, 

Weighing  the  importance  of  his  name  and  lineage^ 

Must  needs  believe  the  dotard ! ' 

Flo,  Mock  not,  I  pray  you ;  this  may  be  too  serious. 

Kat.  And  if  I  live  till  morning^  I  will  have 

The  power  to  tell  a  better  tale  of  wonder 

Wrought  on  wise  Gullcrammer.    Til  go  prepare  me. 

[Exit. 

Flo.  I  have  not  Katleen's  spirit,  yet  I  hate 

This  Gullcrammer  too  heartily,  to  stop 

Any  disgrace  that's  hasting  towards  him. 

Os.  {to  whom  the  Beggar  has  been  oyatn  reading  . 

the  scroll.)  'Tis  a  strange  prophecy ! — The 

silver  moon. 

Now  waning  sorely,  is  our  ancient  bearing — 

Strange  and  unfitting  guests — 

Gull,  {interrupting  him.)        Ay,  ay,  the  matter 

Is,  as  you  say,  all  moonshine  in  the  water, 

Os.  How  mean  you,  sir! 

[Threatening. 

Gull.  To  show  that  I  can  rhyme 

With  yonder  bluegown.    Give  me  breath  and  time, 
I  will  maintain,  in  spite  of  his  pretence, 
Mine  exposition  had  the  better  sense- 
It  spoke  good  victuals  and  increase  of  cheer; 
And  his,  more  guests  to  eat  what  we  have  here — 
An  incriement  right  needless. 

Os.  Get  thee  gone; 

To  kennel,  hound! 

Gull.  The  bound  will  have  his  bone. 

[Takes  up^the  platter  of  meat,  and  a  flask. 

Os.  Flora,  show  him  his  chamber — take  him  hence, 
Or,  by  the  name  I  benr,  I'll  see  his  brains ! 

Gull.  Ladies,  good  night! — I  spare  you,  sir,  the 
pains. 

[Exit,  lighted  by  Flora  with  a  lamp. 

Os.  The  owl  is  fled.— I'll  not  to  bed  to-night; 
There  is  some  change  impending  o'er  this  house. 
For  good  or  ill.    I  would  some  holy  man 
Were  here,  to  counsel  us  what  we  should  do! 
Yon  witless  thiq-faced  gull  is  but  a  cassock 
StufTd  out  with  chaff  and  straw. 


r  MS.  -*"  A  bflgSioc  kiuT«  crlcf  out,  a  Miracle  f 

And  joar  good  tin^  doUng  oq  tlw  Imporlance 


or  bb  high  birth  and  hoon,  Buiat  neada  baltera  him."] 
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Dur,  {assuming  an  air  of  dignity,)  I  have  been 
In  other  days,  to  point  to  erring  mortals  [wont, 
The  rocI(  which  they  should  anchor  on. 

[He  holds  up  a  Cross—the  test  take  a  posture  of 
devotion,  and  the  Scene  closes. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  1. 
A  ruinous  Anteroom  in  the  Castle, 

t 

Enter  Katleen,  fantastically  dressed  to  play  the  Chor^ 
racterofCoekledemoy,  with  the  Visor  in  her  hand. 

Kat.  I've  scarce  bad  time  to  glance  at  my  sweet 
person, 
Yet  this  much  could  I  see,  with  half  a  glance, 
My  elGsh  dress  becomes  me— 1*11  not  mask  me 
Till  I  have  seen  Lance  Blackthorn— Lance!    I  say— 

[Calls. 
Blackthorn,  make  haste ! 

Enter  Blackthoen,  half-dressed  as  Owlspiegle, 

Black,  bere  am  I— Blackthorn  in  the  upper  half, 
Much  at  your  service ;  but  my  nether  parts 
Are  goblinized  and  Owlspiegled.    I  had  much  ado 
To  get  these  trankums  on.    I  judge  Lord  Erick 
Kept  no  good  house,  and  starved  his  quondam  barber. 

Kat.  Peace,  ass,  and  hide  you— Gullcrammer  is 
coming; 
He  left  the  hall  before,  but  then  took  fright. 
And  e'en  sneak*d  back.    Th6  Lady  Flora  lights  him — 
Trim  occupation  for  her  ladyship ! 
Had  you  seen  Leonard,  when  she  left  the  hall 
On  such  fine  errand !  [dioary 

Black,  This  Gullcrammer  shall  have  a  bob  extraor- 
For  my  good  comrade's  sake. — But  tell  me,  Katleen, 
What  dress  is  this  of  yours? 

Kat.  A  page's,  fool ! 

Black,  I'm  accounted  no  great  scholar. 

But  'tis  a  page  that  I  would  fain  peruse 

A  little  closer. 

[Approaches  her. 

Kat.  Put  on  your  spectacles. 

And  try  if  you  can  read  it  at  this  distance. 
For  you  shall  come  no  nearer. ,  [ture, 

Black,  But  is  there  nothing,  then,  save  rank  impos- 
In  all  these  tales  of  goblinry  at  Devorgoil?         [ing 

Kat.  My  aunt's  grave  lord  thinks  otherwise,  suppos- 
That  his  great  name  so  interests  the  Heavens, 
That  miracles  must  needs  bespeak  its  fall — 
I  would  that  I  were  in  a  lowly  cottage 
Beneath  the  greenwood,  on  its  walls  no  armour 
To  court  the  levin-bolt 

Black.  And  a  kind  husband,  Katleen, 

To  ward  such  dangers  as  must  needs  come  nigh.— 
My  father's  cottage  stands  so  low  and  lone, 
That  you  would  think  it  solitude  itself; 
The  greenwood  shields  it  from  the  northern  blast, 
And,  in  the  woodbine  round  its  latticed  casement. 
The  linnet's  sure  to  build  the  earliest  nest 


I  In  all  the  forest. 

Kat.  ,  Peace,  you  fool,  they  come. 

Floea  lights  Gullcsamher  across  the  Stage. 

Kat.  {when  they  have  passed.)  Away  with  yon— 
On  with  your  cloak— be  ready  at  the  signal. 

Black.  And  shall  we  talk  of  that  same  cottage, 
Katleen, 
At  better  leisure?— I  have  much  to  say 
In  favour  of  my  cottage. 

Kat.  If  you  will  be  talking, 

Tou  know  I  can't  prevent  you. 

Black.  That^s. enough. 

{Aside.)  I  shall  have  leave,  I  see,  to  spell  the  page 
A  little  closer,  when  the  due  time  comes. 


8CBNE  II. 


Scene  changes  to  Gollciahhu*s  Sleeping  Apartmend. 

GuLLCBAiuiEE  enters,  ushered  in  hy  Flora,  who  sets  cm 
the  table  a  flask,  with  the  lamp. 

Flo.  A  flask,  in  case  your  Reverence  be  athirsty; 
A  light,  in  case  your  Reverence  be  afearM;— 
And  so  sweet  slumber  to  your  Reverence. 

Gull.  Kind  Mrs.  Flora,  will  you?— eh !  eh!  efa! 

Flo,  Willi  what? 

Gull.  Tarry  a  little  ? 

Flo.  {smiling.)  Kind  Master  Gullcrammer, 
How  can  you  ask  me  aught  so  unbecoming? 

Gull.  Oh,  fie,  fie,  fie !— Believe  me,  Mistress  Flora, 
'Tis  not  for  that— but  being  guided  through 
Such  dreary  galleries,  stairs,  and  suites  of  rooms, 
To  this  same  cubicle,  I'm  somewhat  loath 
To  bid  adieu  to  pleasant  company. 

Flo.  A  flattering  compliment ! — In  plain  truth  yoo 
are  frighten'd. 

Gull.  What!  frighten'd? — I— I— am  not  timorous. 

Flo.  Perhaps  you've  heard  this  is  our  haunted 
chamber  ? 
But  then  it  is  our  best— Your  Reverence  knows, 
That  in  all  tales  which  turn  upon  a  ghost. 
Your  traveller  belated  has  the  luck 
To  enjoy  the  haunted  room — it  is  a  rule : — 
To  some  it  were  a  hardship,  but  to  you, 
Who  are  a  scholar,  and  not  timorous — ---^ 

Gull,  I  did  not  say  I  was  not  timorous, 
I  said  I  was  not  temerarious,— 
I'll  to  the  hall  again. 

Flo.  You'll  do  your  pleasure. 

But  you  have  somehow  moved  my  father's  anger, 
And  you  had  better  meet  our  playful  Owlspiegle— 
So  is  our  goblin  call'd— than  face  Lord  Oswald. 

Gull.  Owlspiegle? — 
It  is  an  uncouth  and  outlandish  name. 
And  in  mine  ear  sounds  fiendish. 

Flo^  Hush,  hush,  hush !  [merry  spirit; 

Perhaps  he  hears  us  now — {in  an  under  toney^i 
None  of  your  elves  that  pinch  folks  black  and  blue, 
For  lack  of  cleanliness. 

Gull.  As  for  that,  Mistress  Flora, 
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My  taffeta  doublet  hath  been  daly  brush'd, 
My  shirt  hebdomadal  put  on  this  mornjug. 

Flo.  Why,  you  need  fear  no  goblins.    But  this 
Owispiegle 
Is  of  another  class;— yet  has  his  frolics; 
Cuts  hair,  trims  beards,  and  plays  amid  his  antics 
The  offlce  of  a  sinful  mortal  barber. 
Such  is  at  least  the  rumour. 

Gull,  He  will  not  cut  my  clothes,  or  scar  my  face. 
Or  draw  my  blood? 

Flo.  Enormities  like  these 

Were  never  charged  against  him. 

Gull,  And,"  Mistress  Flora,  would  you  smile  on  me, 
If,  prick'd  by  the  fond  hope  of  your  approval, 
I  should  endure  this  venture  ? 

Flo.  I  do  hope 

I  shall  have  cause  to  smile. 

Gull,  Well !  in  that  hope 

I  will  embrace  the  achievement  for  thy  sake. 

[She  is  going. 

Yet,  stay,  stay,  stay !— on  second  thoughts  I  will  not — 
I've  thought  on  it,  and  will  the  mortal  cudgel 
Rather  endure  than  face  the  ghostly  razor ! 
Your  crab-tree's  tough  but  blunt, — ^your  razor*  po- 
But  as  the  proverb  goes,  'tis  cruel  sharp.        [lish'd, 
I'll  to  thy  father,  and  unto  his  pleasure 
Submit  these  destined  shoulders. 

Flo.  But  you  shall  not. 

Believe  me,  sir,  you  shall  not ;  he  is  desperate. 
And  better  far  be  trimm'd  by  ghost  oc  goblin. 
Than  by  my  sire  in  anger;  there  are  stores 
Of  hidden  treasure,  too,  and  Heaven  knows  what, 
Buried  among  these  ruins— you  shall  stay,      [piegle, 
{Apart.)  And  if  indeed  there  be  such  sprite  as  Owls- 
And,  lacking  him,  that  thy  fear  plague  thee  not 
Worse  than  a  goblin,  I  have  miss'd  my  purpose, 
Which  else  stands  good  in  either  case.  —  Good- 
night, sir. 

-  [Exiif  and  double^loeks  th$  door. 

Gull.  Nay,  hold  ye,  bold !— Nay,  gentle  Mistress 
Flora, 
Wherefore  this  ceremony? — She  has  lock'd  me  in. 
And  left  roe  to  the  goblin  l'-~{Listening.y-'SOf  so,  so ! 
I  hear  her  light  foot  trip  to  such  a  distance. 
That  I  believe  the  castle's  breadth  divides  me 
From  human  company.    I'm  ill  at  ease- 
But  if  this  citadel  (laying  his  hand  on  his  siamaeh) 

were  better  victnal'd. 
It  would  be  better  mann'd. 

[Sits  down  and  drinks. 
She  has  a  footstep  light,  and  taper  ankle. 

[Chuckles, 
Aha !  that  ankle !  yet,  confound  it  too. 
But  for  those  charms  Melchisedek  had  been 
Sung  in  his  bed  at  Mucklewhame— I  say. 
Confound  her  footstep,  and  her  instep  too. 
To  use  a  cobbler's  phrase.— There  I  was  qualfnt. 
Now,  what  to  do  in  this  vile  circumstance, 
To  watch  or  go  to  bed,  I  can't  determine ; 
Were  I  a-bed,  the  ghost  might  catch  me  napping, 
And  if  I  watch,  my  terrors  will  increase 


As  ghostly  hours  approach.    I'll  to  my  bed 
E'en  in  my  taffeta  doublet,  shrink  my  head 
Beneath  the  clothes — leave  the  lamp  burning  there, 

[Sets  it  on  the  table. 
And  trust  to  fate  the  issue. 

[He  lays  aside  his  cloak,  and  brushes  it,  as  /Vom 
•   habit,  starting  at  every  tnomeni;  ties  a  napkin^ 
over  his  head;  then  shrinks  beneath  the  bed^ 
clothes.  He  starts  once  or  twice,  and  at  length 
seems  to  go  to  sleep.    A  beil  tolls  one.    He* 
leaps  up  in  his  bed. 
Gull,  I  had  just  coax'd  myself  to  sweet  forgetfiilness. 
And  that  confounded  bell— I  hate  all  bells, 
Except  a  dinner  bell — and  yet  I  lie,  too, — 
I  love  the  bell  that  soon  shall  tell  the  parish 
Of  Gabblegoose,  Melchisedek's  incumbent^ 
And  shall  the  future  minister  of  Gabblegoose, 
Whom  his  parishioners  will  soon  require 
To  exorcise  their  ghosts,  detect  their  witches, 
Lie  shivering  in  his  bed  for  a  pert  goblin. 
Whom,  be  he  switch'd  or  cocktailed,  horn'd  or  poll'd, 
A  few  tight  Hebrew  words  will  soon  send  packing? 
Tush !    I  will  rouse  the  parson  up  within  me, 

And  bid  defiance: {A  distant  noise.)  In  the  name  of 

Heaven,  [rashness! 

What  sounds  are  these  I— O  Lord!  this  comes  of 
[Draws  his  head  down  under  the  bedclothes. 

Duet  without,  between  Owlspizgle  and  Cocklkdehot* 

OWUPIIOLI. 

Cockledemoy! 

My  boy,  my  boy— 

COCKLBDEHOT. 

Ben,  fattier,  here. 

0WL8PIIGU. 

Notf  the  pole-6Ur*t  red  and  bnrnlng, 
And  the  witeh't  spindle  turning. 

Appear,  appear! 

Gull,  (who  has  again  raised  himself,  and  listened 
with  great  terror  to  the  Duel,)  I  have  heard  of 
the  devil's  dam  before. 
But  never  of  hi^  child.    Now,  Heaven  deliver  me ! 
The  Papists  have  the  better  of  us  there, — 
They  have  their  Latin  prayers,  cut  and  dried. 
And  pat  .for  such  occasion— I  can  think 
On  nought  but  the  vernacular. 

0WL8PIBGLB.  . 

Cocliledemoy ! 
My  boy,  my  boy, 

We'li  sport  ns  here— 

GOCILBDIMOT. 

Our  gambols  play. 
Like  elve  and  fay ; 

OWLSPIIOU. 

And  domineer, 

BOTB. 

Langh,  ttoWc,  and  frisk,  till  the  morning  appear. 

COCKLBDBMOT. 

Lift  latch— open  clasp- 
Shoot  bolt— and  burst  hasp ! 

[The  door  opens  with  violence. 
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Enter  Blacetbobn  oi  OwLsrawLB,  fanioiiieaUy  dr€i»$d 
4MS  a  Spanish  Barber,  taU,  thin,  emaciated,  and  ghostly ; 
MjLTVBEtf  as  CocKLBDEMOT.  ottends  as  his  Page.  AU 
their  manners^  tones,  andtnotions,  are  fantastic,  as  those 
of  Goblins,  They  make  two  or  three  times  she  eircuU 
of  the  Roomt  without  seeming  to  see  Gdllcbammer. 
Thay  then  resume  their  Chant,  or  Recitative, 

OWUPIRGLB. 

CocKledemoy ! 

Hy  boy,  my  boy. 
What  wilt  thou  do  tbai  will  give  ibee  Joy  ? 
Wilt  thou  ride  on  the  loidnightowl? 

G0€1LIDIH0T. 

Ko;  tor  the  weather  Is  •toroiy  and  Coei. 

OWUPJUU. 

Cockledemoy ! 

My  boy,  »y  boy, 
what  Witt  thou  do  il^at  can  give  thee  Joy  ? 
WUh  a  needle  Tor  a  tword,  and  a  ibimble  for  a  hat, 
Wilt  Ihou  fight  a  traverse  with  the  caslle  eat  ? 

COCKLKOmOT. 

Qb,  DO !  she  hn$  claws,  aod  I  Uke  not  that 

Guli.  I  see  the  devil  is  a  doating  father, 
And  spoils  his  children— 'tis  the  surest  way 
To  make  cursed  imps  of  them.    They  see  me  not — 
What  will  they  think  on  next?    It  must  be  own'd, 
They  have  a  dainty  choice  of  occupatioos. 

QWUPIIfiUL 

CoeklederooyI 

My  boy,  my  boy, 
what  shall  we  do  that  can  gi?e  thee  Joy? 
shall  we  go  seek  for  a  cuckoo's  nest? 

GOCKLIDIMOT. 

That's  beat,  that's  beat! 

BOTH. 

About,  about, 
LIIlo  an  elvish  scont. 
The  cuckoo's  a  gull,  aud  we'll  soon  fiod  him  out 

[  They  search  the  room  with  mops  and  mows.  At 
length  Cocklvbemox  jumps  on  the  bed.  Gull- 
CBAMMCB  raises  himsslf  half  up,  supporting 
himself  by  his  hands.  Cogkleoemot  does  the 
same,  and  grins  at  him,  then  skips  from  the 
bed,  and  runs  to  Owlspiegle. 

COCK^RDtBOT. 

I've  found  the  nest. 

And  in  it  a  guest. 
With  a  sable  cloak  and  a  taffeta  vest; 
He  must  be  washM,  and  trlmm'd,  and  dreas'd, 
To  please  the  eyes  he  loves  the  beat. 

OWLSPIMLS. 

That's  best,  that's  best. 

BOTH. 

He  must  be  shaved,  and  trimm'd,  and  dreas'd. 
To  please  the  eyes  he  loves  ihe  best. 

[They  arrange  shaving  things  on  the  table, 
and  sing  as  they  prepare  them^ 

BOTH. 

Know  that  all  of  the  bumbflAg.  Ihe  bite,  and  the  bus, 
Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  us. 


OWLSPIBQU  (sharpening  his  rosor.) 

The  sword  this  Is  made  of  was  lost  in  a  fray 

By  a  fop,  who  first  bullied  and  then  ran  away ; 

And  the  strap,  from  the  hide  of  a  lame  racer,  sold 

By  Lord  Match,  to  his  friend,  for  some  hundreds  in  goM. 

BOTB. 

For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  bos. 
Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  us, 

cocii.roB«OT  (placing  the  napMn.) 

And  this  cambric  napkin,  so  whire  and  so  bir, 
At  an  usurer's  fnoeral  I  stole  fh>m  the  heir. 

[Drops  something  from  a  viat,  as 
going  to  moAe  suds. 

This  dewdrop  I  caught  from  one  eys  of  his  moUier,  • 
Which  wept  while  she  ogled  the  parson  with  t'oUwr. 

BOTH. 

For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  bus, 
of  the  make^wlleve  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  ns. 

OWLKPIBOLI  (arranging  the  lather  and  the  basin.) 

My  soap-ball  is  of  the  mild  alkali  made. 
Which  the  soft  dedicator  employs  In  his  trade ; 
And  it  lh)ths  with  the  pith  of  a  promise,  that's  swoni 
By  a  lover  at  night,  and  forgot  on  the  mpm. 

BOTH. 

For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  bus. 
Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  ns. 

Haltpo,  halloo, 

The  blackcock  crew. 
Thrice  shriek'd  hath  the  owl,  thrice  croak'd  halh  the  raveo. 
Here,  ho!  Master  Gnllcrammer,  rise  and  be  shaven ! 

Da  Kapo. 

GulL  {trho  has  been  observing  them.)  I'll  pluck  a 
spirit  up ;  they're  merry  goblins, 
And  will  deal  mildly.    I  will  soothe  their  humour; 
Besides,  my  beard  lacks  trimming. 

[He  rises  from  his  bed,  and  advances  with  great 
symptoms  of  trepidation,  but  affecting  an  air 
of  composure.  The  Goblins  receive  him  with 
fantaitie  ceremony. 

Gentlemen,  'tis  your  will  I  should  be  trlnnm'd-*- 
E'en  do  your  pleasure. 

(They  point  to  a  seat— he  tits.) 

Think,  howsoe'er. 
Of  roe  as  one  who  hates  to  see  his  blood ; 
Therefore  I  do  beseech  you,  signior, 
Be  gentle  in  your  craft.    I  know  those  barbers. 
One  would  ha?e  harrows  driven  across  his  visnomy. 
Rather  than  they  should  touch  it  with  a  razor. 

0WL8PIEGLS  thaoes  GUU^CaiMMKB,  wMlt  COCKLBOBBOT  Sifl^S. 

Father  neyer  started  hair, 
Shaved  too  close,  or  left  too  bare— 
Falher's  razor  slips  as  glib 
As  from  courtly  tongue  a  fib. 
whiskers,  mustache,  he  can  trim  in 
Fashion  meet  to  please  the  women; 
Sharp's  his  blade,  perfumed  bis  lather,— 
Happy  those  are  trimm'd  by  father ! 

GulL  That's  a  good  boy,    I  love  to  hear  a  child 
Stand  for  his  father,  if  he  were  the  devil. 

(00  inoftofis  to  rise. 
Graving  your  pardon,  sir,— What!  sit  again? 
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My  hair  lacks  not  your  scissors. 

[OwLSPiEGLB  intist*  on  his  Htting, 
Nay,  if  you're  peremptory,  1*11  ne'er  dispute  it, 
Nor  eat  the  cow  and  choke  upon  the  tail— - 
E'en  trim  me  to  your  fashion. 

[OwLSPiEOtB  cuts  hi»  hair,  and 
shavei  hii  hsoA,  HMculauily, 

cociLBDBMOT  [sings  as  before.) 

Hair^breadth  'scapes,  and  hair-breadth  snares, 
Hare-brain'd  follies,  ventures,  cares, 
Pari  when  father  cli|>s  your  lialrs. 
If  there  is  a  hero  franifo, 
Or  a  lof  er  loo  romanUc  ;— 
If  ihreescore  seeks  second  spouse, 
Or  fourteen  lists  lover's  tows, 
.  Bring  them  here— for  a  Scotch  hoddle, 
Owlspiegie  shall  trim  their  noddle* 

They  take  the  napkin  from  about  Gollcbammbb's 
neck.  He  makes  bows  of  ticknowledgmient, 
iohieh  they  return  fantastically,  and  sing^ 

Thrice  crow*d  bath  the  blackcock,  thrice  croak'd  hath  the  raren. 
And  Master  Utlchisedek  Gnitcrammer's  shaveD ! 

GulL  My  friends,  you  are  too  musical  for  me ; 
But  though  I  cannot  cope  with  you  in  song, 
I  would,  in  humble  prose,  enquire  of  you. 
If  that  you  will  permit  me  to  acquit 
Even  with  the  barber's  pence  the  barber's  service? 

[They  shake  their  heads. 

Or  if  there  is  aught  else  that  I  can  do  for  you. 
Sweet  Master  Owlspiegie,  or  your  loving  diildt 
The  hopeful  Gockle'moy? 

COCKLIOraOT. 

Sir,  you  liave  been  trimm'd  of  late, 
Smooth's  your  chin,  and  bald  yonr  patet 
Ijest  cokl  rheums  should  work  yon  harm. 
Here's  a  cap  to  keep  yon  warm. 

GulL  Welcome,  as  Fortunatus'  wishing  cap, 
For  'twas  a  cap  that  I  was  wishing  for. 
(There  I  was  quaint  in  spite  of  mortal  terror.) 

[As  he  puts  on  the  cap,  a  pair  of  ass's 
ears  disengage  themselves. 

Upon  my  faith,  it  is  a  dainty  head-dress, 

And  might  become  an  alderman! — Thanks,  sweet 

Thou'rt  a  considerate  youth.  [Monsieur, 

[Both  Goblins  bow  u>ith  ceremony  to  Gullcbam- 

lUB,  Who  returns  their  scUutation.    OwL»- 

piBGLB  descends  by  the  trap'-door,  Cogklboe- 

■OT  springs  out  at  window. 

80N0  {without.) 

OWLSPIBGLS. 

Cockledemoy,  my  hope,  my  eare. 
Where  art  thou  now,  O  tell  me  where? 

gocklidibot. 

Dp  in  the  aky. 
On  the  tK>nny  dragonfly. 
Come,  father,  come  you  too— 


She  has  four  wlDfa  and  strength  eoow. 
And  her  long  body  has  room  for  two. 

Gull.  Cockledemoy  now  is  a  naughty  brat- 
Would  have  the  poor  old  stiff-rumped  devil,  his  father^ 
Peril  his  fiendish  neck.    All  boys  are  thoughts. 

SONG. 

Which  way  didst  then  Uke  ? 

COGKLIDUOT. 

I  have  fairn  in  the  lake— 

Help,  father,  ror  Beelsebnb'a  sake. 

Gull.  The  imp  is  drown'd,— a  strange  death  for  a 
devil,— 
0,  may  all  boys  take  warning,  and  be  civil ; 
Respect  their  loving  sires,  endure  a  chiding. 
Nor  roam  by  night  on  dragonOies  a*ridingl 

GOCKLIDIBOT  (StUgi.) 

Now  merrily,  merrily,  row  1  to  shore. 
My  bark  is  a  bean-sbell,  a  straw  for  an  oar. 

OWLSPIIGLK  (tings.) 

My  life,  my  Joy, 
My  Cockledemoy! 

Gull,  I  can  bear  this  no  longer— thus  children  are 
spoil'd. 

[Str^tes  into  the  tune. 

Muter  Owlspiegie,  hoy  I 

IJe  desertes  to  be  whipp'd,  tittle  Cockledemoy ! 

[Their  voices  are  heard  as  if  dying  dway. 

GulL  They're  gone ! — Now,  am  I  scared,  or  am  I  not  ? 
I  think  the  very  desperate  ecstasy 
Of  fear  has  given  me  courage.'    This  is  strange  now. 
When  they  were  here,  I  was  not  half  so  frighten^ 
As  now  they're  gone— they  were  a  sort  of  company. 
What  a  strange  thing  is  use — A  horn,  a  claw. 
The  tip  of  a  fiend's  tail,  was  wont  to  scare  me. 
Now  am  I  with  the  devil  hand  and  glove; 
His  soap  has  lather'd,  and  his  razor  shaved  me ; 
I've  joined  him  in  a  catch,  kept  time  and  tune. 
Could  dine  with  him,  nor  ask  for  a  long  spoon ; 
And  if  I  keep  not  better  company, 
What  will  become  of  me  when  I  shall  die.' 

[Exit, 

SCENE  ni. 

A  Gothic  Hdlh  vaste  and  ruinous.  The  moonlight  is  at 
times  seen  through  the  shafted  windows,  *  Enter 
Katlebn  and  Blacbthobh— TAey  have  thrown  off  the 
more  ludicrotu  parts  of  their  disguise. 

Kat.  This  way — this  way ;  was  ever  fool  so  guH'd! 

Black.  I  play'd  the  barber  better  than  I  thought  for. 
Well,  I've  an  occupation  in  reserve. 
When  the  long  bow  and  merry  musket  fail  me. — 
But,  hark  ye,  pretty  Katleen. 

KaL  What  should  I  hearken  to? 

Black.  Art  thou  not  afraid. 


'  Cowards,  epon  oeoeailty,  asi 
A  fBsrftal  brarery  ;  thinking  bf  tbifl  fsos 
To  faiicD  In  oMn'fl  minds  tbst  tbey  hsTo  oonrago.** 

BUAlUttkMt. 


•  I  have  a  notion  that  this  can  be  managed  so  u  to  represent 
imperfect,  or  flhting  moonlight,  npno  the  plan  of  ttie  Bidopho- 
sikon. 
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Id  these  i^Id  halls  \rhile  playing  feigaed  goblins, 
That  we>may  meet  with  real  ones? 
.  KaL  Not  a  jot. 

My  spirit  is  too  light,  my  heart  too  bold, 
To  fear<a  visit  from  the  other  world. 

Bliuk.  But  is  not  this  the  place,  the  very  hall, 
In  which  men  say  that  Oswald^s  grandfather, 
The  black  Lord  Erick,  walks  his  penance  round  ? 
Qedit  me,  Katleen,  these  half-moulder'd  columns 
Have  in  their  ruin  something  very  fiendish, 
And,  if  youMl  take  an  honest  friend's  advice. 
The  sooner  that  you  change  their  shatter'd  splendour 
For  the  snug  cottage  that  I  told  you  of, 
Believe  me,  it  will  prove  the  blither  dwelling. 

KaL  If  I  e'er  see  that  cottage,  honest  Blackthorn, 
Believe  me,  it  shall  be  from  other  motive 
Than  fear  of  Brick's  spectre. 

{A  rusiling  sound  is  heard. 

Black,  I  heard  a  rustling  sound — 

Upon  my  life,  there's  something  in  the  hall, 
Katleen,  besides  us  two! 

Kat.  A  yeotnan  thou, 

A  forester,  and  frightenM !    I  am  sorry 
I  gave  the  fool's-cap  to  poor  Gullcrammer, 
And  let  thy  head  go  bare. 

[The  same  rushing  sound  is  repeated. 

Black.  Why,  are  you  mad,  or  hear  you  not  the  sound  ? 

Kat,  And  if  I  do,  I  take  small  heed  of  it. 
Will  you  allow  a  maiden  to  be  bolder 
Than  you,  with  beard  on  chin  and  sword  at  girdle? 

Black,  Nay,  if  I  had  my  sword,  I  would  not  care; 
Though  I  ne'er  heard  of  master  of  defence, 
So  active  at  his  weapon  as  to  brave 
The  devil,  or  a  ghost — See!  see!  see  yonder ! 

[A  Figure  is  imperfectly  seen  between 
two  of  the  pillars, 

Kat,  There's  something  moves,  that's  certain,  and 
the  moonlight. 
Chased  by  the  flitting  gale,  is  too  imperfect 
To  show  its  form;  but,  in  the  name  of  God, 
I'll  venture  on  it  boldly. 

Black.  Wilt  thou  so? 

Were  I  alone,  now,  I  were  strongly  tempted 
To  trust  my  heels  for  safety;  but  with  thee. 
Be  it  fiend  or  fairy,  I'll  take  risk  to  meet  it. 

Kat.  It  stands  full  in  our  path,  and  we  must  pass  it, 
Or  tarry  here  all  night. 
Black.  In  its  viJe  company? 

[As  they  advance  towards  the  Figure,  it  is  more 
plainly  distinguished,  which  might,  I  think, 
be  contrived  by  raising  successive  screens  of 
crape.    The  Figure  is  wrapped  in  a  long  robe, 
like  the  mantle  of  a  Hermit,  or  Palmer, 

Pal.  Ho !  ye  who  thread  by  night  these  wildering 
scenes. 
In  garb  of  those  who  long  have  slept  in  death, 
Fear  ye  the  company  of  those  you  imitate? 
Black,  This  is  the  devil,  Katleen,  let  us  fly ! 

[Runs  off, 
£aM  will  not  fly — why  should  I?  My  nerves  shake 
To  look  on  this  strange  vision,  but  my  heart 


Partakes  not  the  alarm. — If  ^ou  dost  come  ie 

Heaven's  name, 
In  Heaven's  name  art  thou  welcome! 

Pal,  1  come,  by  Heaven  permitted.  Quit  this  castie 
There  is  a  fate  on't — if  for  good  or  evil, 
Brief  space  shall  soon  determine.     In  that  fate, 
If  good,  by  lineage  thou  canst  nothing  claim ; 
If  evil,  much  mayst  suffer. — Leave  these  predncts. 

Kat,  Whate'er  thou  art,  be  answer M — ^Know,lTi 
Desert  the  kinswoman  who  train 'd  ray  youth ;    [Di£ 
Know,  that  I  will  not  quit  my  friend,  my  Flora; 
Know,  that  I  will  not  leave  the  aged  man 
Whose  roof  has  shelter'd  me.    This  is  my  resolfe 
If  evil  come,  I  aid  my  friends  to  bear  it ; 
If  good,  my  part  shall  be  to  see  them  prosper, 
A  portion  in  their  happiness  from  which 
No  fiend  can  bar  me. 

Pal,  Maid,  before  thy  oonrage, 

Firm  built  on  innocence,  even  beings  of  nature 
More  powerful  far  than  thine,  give  place  and  way; 
Take  then  this  key,  and  wait  the  event  with  cotingt 
[He  drops  the  key. —He  disappears  graduSi 
—the  moonlight  failing  at  the  same  Imm. 

Kat,  (after  a  pause.)  Whate'er  it  was,  'tis  gooe' 
My  head  turns  round — 
The  blood  that  lately  fortified  my  heart 
Now  eddies  in  full  torrent  to  my  brain. 
And  makes  wild  work  with  reason.    I  will  haste, 
If  that  my  steps  can  bear  me  so  far  safe. 
To  living  company.    What  if  I  meet  it 
Again  in  the  long  aisle,  or  vaulted  passage? 
And  if  I  do,  the  strong  support  that  bore  me 
Through  this  appalling  interview,  again 
Shall  strengthen  and  uphold  me. 

[As  she  steps  forward  site  stumbles  over  the  by. 
What's  this  ?    The  key  ? — there  may  be  mystery  io't 
I'll  to  my  kinswomen,  when  this  dizzy  fit 
Will  give  me  leave  to  choose  my  way  aright. 

[She  sits  down  exhausttl 

Re^wter  Blackthorn,  with  a  drawn  stoord  and  torA. 


Black,  Katleen !   What,  Katleen !— -What  a  wretch 
was  I 
To  leave  her !— Katleen,  I  am  weapon 'd  now. 
And  fear  nor  dog  nor  devil. — She  replies  not! 
Beast  that  I  was — nay,  worse  than  beast ;  the  stag, 
As  timorous  as  he  is,  fights  for  bis  hind. 
What's  to  be  done?— I'll  search  this  cursed  castle 
From  dungeon  to  the  battlements;  if  I  find  her  oot, 
I'll  fling  me  from  the  highest  pinnacle 

Kat,  (who  has  somewhat  gathered  her  spirits,  in  coe- 
sequence  of  his  entrance^  comes  behind  e$d 
touches  him ;  he  starts.)  Brave  sir! 

I'll  spare  you  that  rash  leap — ^You're  a  hold  woodsmao! 
Surely  I  hope  that  from  this  night  henceforward 
You'll  never  kill  a  hare,  since  you're  akin  to  them; 
O I  could  laugh— but  that  my  head's  so  dizzy. 

Black.  Lean  on  me,  Katleen — By  my  honest  word, 
I  thought  you  close  behind — I  was  surprised. 
Not  a  jot  frightenM. 

Kat.  Thou  art  a  fool  to  ask  me  to  thy  cottage, 
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ADd  then  to  show  me  at  what  slight  expense 
Of  manhood  I  might  master  thee  and  it. 

Black.  I'll  take  the  risk  of  that— This  goblin  business 
Came  rather  unexpected ;  the  best  horse 
Will  start  at  sudden  sights.    Try  me  again. 
And  if  I  pro?e  not  tme  to  bonny  Katleen, 
Hang  me  in  mine  own  bowstring. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  iv. 

The  Scene  retume  to  the  Apartment  at  the  beginning 
of  Act  Second.  Oswald  and  Dor wabd  are  dUeovered 
with  ELEAif OR,  Flora,  and  Leonard.  Durward  shuts  a 
Prayer-hooky  which  he  seems  to  have  been  reading, 

• 

Dur.  'Tis  true— the  difference  betwixt  the  churches, 
Which  zealots  love  to  dwell  on,  to  the  wise 
Of  either  flock  are  of  far  less  importance 
Than  those  great  truths  to  which  all  Christian  men 
Subscribe  with  equal  reverence. 

Os,  We  thank  thee,  father,  for  the  holy  office. 
Still  best  performed  when  the  pastor's  tongue 
Is  echo  to  bis  breast;  of  jarring  creeds 
It  ill  beseems  a  layman's  tongue  to  speak. — 
Where  have  you  stowed  yon  prater  ? 

[To  Flora. 

Flo.  Safe  in  the  goblin-chamber. 

El.  The  goblin-ehamber ! 

Maiden,  wert  thou  frantic?— if  his  Reverence 
Have  sufifer'd  harm  by  waspish  Owlspiegie, 
Be  sure  thou  shalt  abuy  it. 

Flo.  Here  he  comes, 

Can  answer  for  himself  1 

Enter  Gcllcrammeb,  in  the  fashion  in  which  Owlspieglb 
had  piU  him  :  having  the  fooVs-cap  on  his  head,  and 
towel  about  his  neck,  etc.  His  manner  through  the 
scene  is  wild  and  extravagant^  as  if  the  fright  had  a 
little  affected  his  brain. 

Dur.  A.  goodly  spectacle !— Is  there  such  a  goblin  ? 
{To  Os.)  Or  has  sheer  terror  made  him  such  a  figure  f 

Os.  There  is  a  sort  of  wavering  tradition 
Of  a  malicious  imp  who  teazed  all  strangers ; 
My  father  wont  to  call  him  Owlspiegie. 

Gull.  Who  talks  of  Owlspiegie? 
He  is  an  honest  fellow  for  a  devil, 
So  is  his  son,  the  hopeful  Cockle'moy. 

{Sings.) 

**  Mr  hope,  my  Joy, 
MyCociaedeaior!** 

Leo.  The  fool's  bewitch'd— the  goblin  hath  fiirnish'd 
A  cap  which  well  befits  his  reverend  wisdom,      [him 

Flo.  If  I  could  think  he  had  lost  his  slender  wits, 
I  should  be  sorry  for  the  trick  they  play'd  him. 

Leo.  O  fear  hun  not;  it  were  a  foul  reflection 
On  any  fiend  of  sense  and  reputation, 
To  filch  such  petty  wares  as  his  poor  brains. 

Dur.  What  saw'st  thou,  sir  ?  What  heard'st  thou  ? 

Gull.  What  was't  I  saw  and  heard  ? 
That  which  old  greybeards, 


Who  conjure  Hebrew  into  Anglo-Saxon, 

To  cheat  starved  barons  with,  can  little  guess  at. 

Flo.  If  he  begin  so  roundly  with  my  father, 
His  madness  is  not  like  to  save  his  bones.  ^ 

Gull.  Sirs,  midnight  came,  and  with  it  came  the 
goblin. 
I  had  reposed  me  after  some  brief  study ; 
But  as  the  soldier,  sleeping  in  the  trench, 
Keeps  sword  and  musket  by  him,  so  I  had 
My  little  Hebrew  manual  prompt  for  service. 

Flo.  Sausagian  sows'd-face;  that  much  of  your  He- 
Even  1  can  bear  in  memory.  [brew 

Gull.  We  counter'd, 

The  goblin  and  myself,  even  in  mid-chamber, 
And  each  stepp'd  back  a  pace,  as  'twere  to  study 
The  foe  he  had  to  deal  with !— I  bethought  me. 
Ghosts  ne'er  have  the  first  word,  and  so  Ltook  it, 
And  fired  a  volley  of  round  Greek  at  him. 
He  stood  his  ground,  and  answer'd  in  the  Syriac; 
I  flank'd  my  Greek  with  Hebrew,  and  compell'd  him — 

[A  noise  heard. 
Os.  Peace,  idle  prater! — ^Hark — what  sounds  are 
Amid  the  growling  of  the  storm  without,      [these? 
I  hear  strange  notes  of  music,  and  the  clash 
Of  coursers'  trampling  feet. 
Voices  {without).  We  come,  dark  riders  of  the  night, 
And  flit  before  the  dawning  light ; 
Hill  and  valley,  far  aloof. 
Shake  to  hear  our  chargers'  hoof; 
But  not  a  foot*stamp  on  the  green 
At  morn  shall  show  where  we  have  been. 
Os.  These  must  be  revellers  belated- 
Let  them  pass  on;  the  ruin'd  halls  of  Devorgoil 
Open  to  no  such  guests. — 

[Flourish  of  trumpets  at  a  distance,  then  nearer. 

They  sound  a  summons ; 
What  can  they  lack  at  this  dead  hour  of  night  ? 
Look  out,  and  see  their  number,  and  their  bearing. 
Leo.  {goes  up  to  the  window.)  'Tis  strange— one  single 
shadowy  form  alone 
Is  hovering  on  tlie  drawbridge— far  apart 
Flit  through  the  tempest  banners,  horse,  and  riders. 
In  darkness  lost,  or  dimly  seen  by  lightning.-^ 
Hither  the  figure  raoves-^the  bolts  revolve— 
The  gate  uncloses  to  him. 
El.  Heaven  protect  us  i 

The  Palmrr  enters— GvvLCRAMXESi  runs  off. 

Os.  Whence  and  what  art  thou?— for  what  end 
come  hither?  [not. 

Pal.  I  come  from  a  far  land,  where  the  storm  howls 
And  the  sun  sets  not,  to  pronounce  to  thee, 
Oswald  of  Devorgoil,  thy  house's  fate.  [to— 

Dur.  I  charge  thee  in  the  name  we  late  have  kneel'd 

Pal.  Abbot  of  Lanercost,  I  bid  thee  peace ! 
Uninterrupted  let  me  do  mine  errand : 
Baron  of  Devorgoil,  son  of  the  bold,  the  proud. 
The  warlike  and  the  mighty,  wherefore  wear'st  thou 
The  habit  of  a  peasant.' — Tell  me,  wherefore 
Are  thy  fair  halls  thus  waste— thy  chambers  bare— 
Whereare  the  tapestries,  where theconquer'd  banners, 
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Trophies,  and  gilded  arms,  that  deckM  the  in^alls 
Of  once  proud  Devorgoil? 

[He  advaneet,  and  placet  hinuelf  where  the  Ar- 
mour hung,  80  ai  to  be  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  Scene, 
Dur.  Whoe'er  thou  art— if  thou  dost  know  so  much, 

Needs  must  ihou  know 

Os,  Peace !    I  will  answer  here ;  to  me  he  spoke.— 
Mysterious  stranger,  briefly  I  reply: 
A  peasant's  dress  befits  a  peasant's  fortune ; 
And  'twere  vain  mockery  to  array  these  walls 
In  trophies,  of  whose  memory  nought  remains, 
Save  that  the  cruelty  outvied  the  valour 
Of  those  who  wore  them. 

Pal.  Degenerate  as  thou  art, 

Knowst  thou  to  whom  thou  sayst  this? 

[He  dropt  his  mantle,  and  is  discovered  armed 
as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  suit  tohieh  hung  pn 
the  wall;  all  express  terror, 

Os,  It  is  himself— the  spirit  of  mine  Ancestor ! 
Er.  Tremble  not,  son,  but  hear  me! 

[He  strikes  the  wall  it  opens  and  discovers 
the  Treasure-Chamber. 

There  lies  piled 
The  wealth  I  brought  from  wasted  Cumberland, 
Enough  to  reinstate  thy  ruin'd  fortunes. — 
Cast  from  thine  high-born  brows  that  peasant  bonnet. 
Throw  from  thy  noble  grasp  the  peasant's  staff, 
O'er  all,  withdraw  thine  hand  from  that  mean  mate, 
Whom  iu  an  hour  of  reckless  desperation 
Tliy  fortunes  cast  thee  on.    This  do. 
And  be  as  great  as  ere  was  Devorgoil, 
When  Devorgoil  was  richest! ' 

Dur.  Lord  Oswald,  thou  art  tempted  by  a  fiend, 
Who  doth  assail  tliee  on  thy  weakest  side,— 
Thy  pride  of  lineage,  and  thy  love  of  grandeur. 
Stand  fast — resist—contemn  his  fatal  offers! 

El.  Urge  him  not,  father;  if  the  sacrifice 
Of  such  a  wasted  woe-worn  wretch  as  I  am, 
Can  save  him  from  the  abyss  of  misery. 
Upon  whose  verge  he's  tottering,  let  me  wander 
An  unacknowledged  outcast  from  his  castle, 
Even  to  the  humble  cottage  I  was  born  in. 

Os.  No,  Ellen,  no— it  is  not  thus  they  part. 
Whose  hearts  and  souls,  disasters  borne  in  comnx>n 
Have  knit  together,  close  as  summer  saplings 
Are  twined  in  union  by  the  eddying  tempest. — 
Spirit  of  Erick,  while  thou  bear'st  his  shape, 
ru  answer  with  no  ruder  conjuration 
Thy  impious  counsel,  other  than  with  these  words. 
Depart,  and  tempt  me  not!  [grate, 

Er.  Then  Fate  will  have  her  course— Fall,  massive 
Yield  them  the  tempting  view  of  these  rich  treasures, 
But  bar  them  from  possession! 

[A  porteuUis  falls  before  the  door  of 
the  Trecuure  Chamber. 

Mortals,  hear! 
No  hand  may  ope  that  grate,  except  the  Heir 


Of  plunder'd  Aglionby,  whose  mighty  wealth, 
Ravish'd  in  evil  hour,  lies  yonder  piled — 
And  not  his  hand  prevails  without  the  key 
Of  Black  Lord  Erick— brief  space  is  given 
To  save  proud  Devorgoil. — So  wills  high  Heavea. 

[Thunder^he  disappeen. 

Dur.  Gaze  not  so  wildly — you  have  stood  the  tml 
That  his  commission  bore — and  Heaven  designs, 
If  I  may  spell  his  will,  to  rescue  Devorgoil 
Even  by  the  Heir  of  Aglionby — ^Behold  him 
In  that  young  forester,  unto  whose  hand 
Those  bars  shall  yield  the  treasures  of  his  booie. 
Destined  to  ransom  yours.— Advance,  young  Leonai 
And  prove  the  adventure. 

Leo,  (advances  and  attempts  the  grate  J)  It  is  fast 
As  is  the  tower,  rock-seated. 

0«.  We  will  fetch  other  means,and  prove  its  streB|th, 
Nor  starve  in  poverty  with  wealth  before  os. 

Dur.  Think  what  the  vision  spoke; 
The  key— the  fated  key 

Enter  Gullcmammbb. 

Gull.  A  key  ?— I  say  a  quay  is  what  we  want. 
Thus  by  the  learn'd  orthographized — Q,  a,  a,  y. 
The  lake  is  overflow'd ! — A  quay,  a  boat. 
Oars,  punt,  or  sculler,  is  all  one  to  me ! — 
We  shall  be  drown'd,  good  people ! ! ! 

Enter  Katlben  and  Blackthouc  . 

Eat.  Deliver  os! 

Haste,  save  yourselves — the  lake  is  rising  fast.' 

Black.  'T  has  risen  my  bow's  height  in  the  last  five 
And  still  is  swelling  strangely.  [minatetf 

Gull,  {who  has  stood  astonished  upon  teeing  them.) 
We  shall  be  drown'd  without  your  kind  assistance. 
Sweet  Master  Owlspiegle,  your  dragonfly — 
Your  straw,  your  bean-stalk,  gentle  Cockle'moy ! 
Leo.  (looking  from  the  shot-hole.)  'TIS  true,  by  all 
that's  fearful !    The  proud  lake 
Peers,  like  ambitious  tyrant,  o'er  his  bounds, 
And  soon  will  whelm  the  castle— even  the  drawbridge 
Is  under  water  now. 
Kat.  Let  us  escape !  Why  stand  you  gazing  there? 
Dur.  Upon  the  opening  of  that  fatal  grate 
Depends  the  fearful  spell  that  now  entraps  us, 
The  key  of  Black  Lord  Erick— ere  we  find  it, 
The  castle  will  be  whelm'd  beneath  the  waves, 
And  we  shall  perish  in  it ! 

Kat.  {giving  the  key,)       Here,  prove  tliis; 
A  chance  most  strange  and  fearful  gave  it  me. 

[Oswald  puts  it  into  the  loek^  and  attemfH 
to  turn  it^a  loud  clap  of  thunder. 
Flo.  The  lake  still  rises  faster. — ^Leonard,  Leonardt 
Canst  thou  not  save  us ! 

[Leonard  tries  the  locket  opens  with  a  vidUnt 

noise,  and  the  Portcullis  rises.    A  loud  strein 

of  wild  music. — There  may  be  a  Chorus  her*' 

Oswald  enters  the  apartment,  and  brings  «if 

a  scroll. 


i  MS.-**  And  he  as  ricli  as  era  wai  DerorgoK, 
When  Devorgoil  waa  proa^Nt*"  1 


■  If  it  could  be  managed  to  render  ibe  riilDS  of  Uie  lake  vUMe* 
it  would  answer  well  for  a  coup-tMhddire. 
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'   Leo.  The  lake  is  ebbing  with  as  wondrous  haste 
As  late  it  rose— the  drawbridge  is  left  dry ! 

0«.  This  may  explain  the  cause.— 

[GuLLcaAMMEB  offtTi  to  take  it. 
But  soft  you,  sir, 
We'll  not  disturb  your  learning  for  the  matter; 
Yet,  since  you've  borne  a  part  in  this  strange  drama, 
Tou  shall  not  go  unguerdon'd.    Wise  or  learn'd, 
Modest  or  gentle.  Heaven  alone  can  make  thee, 
Being  so  much  otherwise ;  but  from  this  abundance 
Thou  Shalt  have  that  shall  gild  thine  ignorance. 
Exalt  thy  base  descent,  make  thy  presumption 
Seem  modest  conGdence,  and  find  thee  hundreds 
Ready  to  swear  that  same  fool's-cap  of  thine 
Is  reverend  as  a  mitre.  [one  !— 

Chili.  Thanks,  mighty  baron,  now  no  more  a  bare 
I  will  be  quaint  with  him,  for  all  his  quips. 

[A$ids. 


On,  Nor  shall  kind  Ratleen.lack 
Her  portion  in  our  happiness.  [fix'd — 

Kdt,  Thanks,  my  good  lord,  but  Katleen's  fate  is 
There  is  a  certain  valiant  forester, 
Too  much  afear'd  of  ghosts  to  sleep  anights 
In  his  lone  cottage,  without  one  to  guard  him. — 

Leo,  If  I  forget  my  comrade's  faithful  friendship, 
May  I  be  lost  to  fortune,  hope,  and  love !         [scroll 
IhiT,  Peace,  all !  and  hear  the  blessing  which  this 
Speaks  unto  faith,  and  constancy,  and  virtue. 
No  more  this  castle's  troubled  guest. 
Dark  Erick's  spirit  hath  found  rest. 
The  storms  of  angry  Fate  are  past — 
For  Constancy  defies  their  blast. 
Of  Devorgoil  the  daughter  free 
Shall  wed  the  Heir  of  Aglionby ; 
Nor  ever  more  dishonour  soil 
The  rescued  house  of  Devorgoil ! ' 


»M»«  fw«*»c«twwM*f»tnmni  ■■■■■>  iBHn»wn«»—»»>«wwx8wi)g>«ttiifmi«rmnmiM>mMmBtmimtini  I 
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Cur  allqold  vldl?  car  nozla  lamina  feci 
Cor  ImpradeoU  cognUa  folpa  mlhl  cat? 

0?ij»ii  rrteUtiM,  UHr  SicWMtaM. 


There  is  not,  perhaps,  open  record,  a  tale  of  horror  which 
gives  OS  a  more  perfect  picture  than  is  afforded  by  the  pre- 
sent, of  the  violence  of  our  ancestors,  or  the  complicated 
crimes  into  which  they  were  harried,  by  what  their  wise, 
tmt  ill-enforced  laws,  termed  the  heathenish  and  accursed 
practice  of  Deadly  Feud.  The  author  has  tried  to  extract 
some  dramatic  scenes  out  of  it;  but  he  is  conscious  no  exer- 
tions of  his  can  increase  the  horror  of  that  which  is  in  itself 
so  inlqoitoas.  Yet  if  we  look  at  modern  events,  we  roust 
not  too  hastily  venture  to  conclude  that  our  own  times  have 
so  much  the  superiority  over  former  days  as  we  might  at 
first  be  tempted  to  infer.  One  great  object  has  indeed  been 
obtained.  The  power  of  the  laws  extends  over  the  country 
oniversally,  and  if  criminals  at  present  sometimes  escape 
punishment^  this  can  only  he  by  eluding  Justice,— not,  as  of 
old,  by  defying  it. 

But  the  motives  which  influence  modem  ruffians  to  com- 
mltacUons  at  which  we  pause  with  wonder  and  horror,  arise, 
in  a  great  measure,  Uom  the  thirst  of  gain.  For  the  hope 
of  lucre,  we  luve  seen  a  wretch  seduced  to  his  fate,  under 
the  pretext  thai  he  was  to  share  in  amusement  and  convi- 
viality ;  and  for  gold,  we  have  seen  the  meanest  of  wretches 
deprived  of  life,  and  their  miserable  remains  cheated  of  the 
grave. 

The  loftier,  if  equally  cruel,  feelings  of  pride,  ambition, 
and  love  of  vengeance,  were  the  idols  of  our  forefathers* 


whUe  the  caitiffii  of  our  day  bend  to  Mammon^  the  meanest 
of  the  spirits  who  fell.*  The  criminals,  therefore,  of  former 
times,  drew  their  hellish  inspiration  from  a  loftier  source 
than  Is  known  to  modern  villains.  The  fever  of  unsated 
ambition,  the  firenzy  of  ungratified  revenge,  the  per/'tfrtndum 
ingerUumSeotorum,  sUgmatized  by  our  Jurists  and  our  le- 
gislators, held  life  hut  as  passing  breath ;  and  such  enormi* 
ties  as  now  sound  like  the  acts  of  a  madman,  were  then  the 
familiar  deeds  of  every  offended  noble.  With  these  obser- 
vations we  proceed  to  our  story. 

John  Bf uir,  or  Mure,  of  Auchindrane,  the  contriver  and 
executor  of  the  following  cruelties,  was  a  gentleman  of  an 
ancient  family  and  good  estate  in  the  west  of  Scotland ; 
bold,  ambiUous,  treacherous  to  the  last  degree,  and  utterly 
unconscientious,— a  Richard  the  Third  in  private  life,  in- 
accessible alike  to  pity  and  to  remorse.  His  view  was  to 
raise  the  power,  and  extend  the  grandeur,  of  his  own  fa- 
mily. This  gentleman  had  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Barganie,  who  was,  excepting  the  Earl 
of  Gassilis,  the  most  important  person  in  all  Garrick,  the 
districlof  Ayrshire  which  he  inhabited,  and  where  the  name 
of  Kennedy  held  so  great  a  sway  as  to  give  rise  to  the  popu- 
lar rhyme,— 

**  Twtxt  WlgtoD  and  the  loira  of  Air, 
Fortpatrick  aod  tbe  CraiTca  of  Crea, 
No  mao  need  tbiok  for  to  bide  there, 
Ualett  be  coort  Salut  leoocdie/* 


t,  US.-''  Tbe  alomw  of  aogry  Fate  an  paac- 
cooaUnexebMei  their  blaet. 
Of  Devortoll  Ibe  daotbler  fair 
Shell  wed  iiUli  Dacre'f  lojored  heir ; 
TtoiUfw  aioan  of  0«for|oU.*'] 


[*>  ~.— ~— MammoD  led  tbem  on  : 

Mammoo,  tbe  leekt  erected  spirit  that  fell 
Frem  Oeeveo.'*-41iLiov.  | 
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Now.  Mare  of  AuchiDdrane,  who  had  promtoed  himself 
high  advancement  by  means  of  his  father-in-law  Barganie, 
saw,  with  envy  and  resentment,  that  his  inflaenoe  remained 
second  and  inferior  to  the  House  of  Cassilis.  chief  of  all  the 
Kennedys.  The  Earl  was  indeed  a  minor,  but  bis  author- 
ity was  maintained,  and  his  afbirs  well  managed,  by  his 
nncle.  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cnllayne,  the  brother  to  the 
deceased  Earl,  and  tutor  and  guardian  to  the  present.  This 
worthy  gentleman  supported  his  nephew*s  dignity  and  the 
credit  of  the  house  so  effectually,  that  Barganie's  conse- 
quence was  much  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  the  ambi- 
tious Auchindrane.  his  son-in-law.  saw  no  better  remedy 
than  to  remove  so  formidable  a  rival  as  Cullayne  by  violent 
means. 

For  this  purpose,  in  the  year  of  God  1597.  he  came  with 
a  party  of  followers  to  the  town  of  Maybole,  (where  Sir 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cullayne  then  resided,  and  lay  in  am- 
bush in  an  orchard,  through  which  he  linew  his  destined 
victim  was  to  pass,  in  returning  homewards  from  a  house 
where  he  was  engaged  to  sup.  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  came 
alone,  and  unattended,  when  he  was  suddenly  fired  upon 
by  Auchindrane  and  his  accomplices,  who.  having  missed 
their  aim.  drew  their  swords,  and  rushed  upon  him  to  slay 
him.  But  the  party  thus  assailed  at  disadvantage,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hide  himself  for  that  time  in  a  ruinous  house, 
where  he  lay  concealed  till  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  came 
to  his  assistance. 

Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  prosecuted  Mure  for  this  assault, 
who,  finding  himself  in  danger  from  the  law.  made  a  sort 
of  apology  and  agreement  with  the  Lord  of  Cullayne.  to 
whose  daughter  he  united  his  eldest  son.  in  testimony  of  the 
closest  fk-iendship  in  future.  This  agreement  was  sincere 
on  the  part  of  Kennedy,  who,  after  it  had  been  entered  into, 
showed  himself  Auchindrane's  friend  and  assistant  on  all  oc- 
casions. But  it  was  most  false  and  treacherous  on  that  of 
Mure,  who  continued  to  nourish  the  purpose  of  murdering 
his  new  friend  and  ally  on  the  first  opportunity. 

Auchindrane's  first  attempt  to  efl'ect  this,  was  by  means 
of  the  young  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Barganle.  (for  old  Barga- 
nie,  Auchindrane's  father-in-law.  was  dead.)  whom  he  per- 
suaded to  brave  the  Earl  of  Cassilis.  as  one  who  usurped  an 
undue  Influence  over  the  rest  of  the  name.  Accordingly, 
this  hot-headed  youth,  at  the  instigation  of  Auchindrane. 
rode  past  the  gate  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis.  without  waiting 
on  his  chief,  or  sending  him  any  message  of  civility.  This 
led  to  mutual  defiance,  being  regarded  by  the  Earl,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  as  a  personal  insult.  Both  par- 
ties took  the  field  with  their  followers,  at  the  head  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  on  each  side.  The  action  which 
ensued  was  shorter  and  less  bloody  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Young  Barganle,  with  the  rashness  of  headlong 
courage,  and  Auchindrane,  fired  by  deadly  enmity  to  the 
House  of  Cassilis.  made  a  precipitate  attacit  on  the  Earl. 


whose  men  were  ttrongly  potted  and  under  coier.  Up 
were  received  by  a  heavy  fire.  Barganle  was  slain.  Mai 
of  Auchindrane.  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh,  became b- 
able  to  sit  his  horse,  and  the  leaders  thus  slain  or  disabM 
their  party  drew  off  without  continuing  the  action,  ftotf 
be  particularly  observed,  that  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  reon- 
ed  neuter  in  this  quarrel,  considering  his  connexioQ  vH 
Auchindrane  as  too  intimate  to  be  broken  even  by  his  doiR 
to  assist  his  nephew. 

For  this  temperate  and  iiononrable  condvct  he  neti 
vile  reward ;  for  Auchindrane.  in  resentment  of  the  kaiit 
his  relative  Barganle,  and  the  downfall  of  his  amliiiioa 
hopes,  continued  his  practices  against  the  life  of  SirThMMi 
of  Cullayne,  though  totally  innocent  of  contribotiog  i» 
either.    Chance  favoured  his  wicked  purpose. 

The  Knight  of  Cullayne.  finding  himseir  obliged  to  got* 
Edinburgh  on  a  particular  day  sent  a  message  by  a  serraat 
to  Mure,  in  which  he  told  him.  in  the  most  ansuspedi^ 
confidence,  the  purpose  of  his  journey*  and  named  the  red 
which  he  proposed  to  take,  inviting  Mure  to  meet  hla  i 
Dupplll.  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Ayr.  a  place  appoiotci 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  any  commlssioos  whiek  h 
might  have  for  Edinburgh,  and  assuring  his  treacherous  aHj 
he  would  attend  to  any  business  which  he  might  have  ui  ike 
Scottish  metroi>olis  as  anxiously  as  to  his  own.  Sir  Tbona 
Kennedy's  message  was  carried  to  the  town  of  Maybole. 
where  his  messenger,  for  some  trivial  reason,  had  the  is* 
port  committed  to  writing  by  a  schoolmaster  In  that  ton 
and  despatched  it  to  its  destination  by  means  of  a  poor  its- 
dent,  named  Dairy mple,  instead  of  carrying  it  to  the  have 
of  Auchindrane  In  person. 

This  suggested  to  Mure  a  diabolical  plot.  Having  lb* 
received  tidings  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy's  motions,  be  ces- 
ceived  the  infernal  purpose  of  having  the  confiding  frieod 
who  sent  the  information,  waylaid  and  murdered  at  tkt 
place  appointed  to  meet  with  him,  not  only  in  IHeoddiip, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  him  service .  He  dismissed 
the  messenger  Dairy  mple.  cautioning  the  lad  to  carry  back 
the  letter  to  Maybole,  and  to  say  that  he  had  not  found  kia, 
Auchindrane.  in  his  house.  Having  taken  this  precautioii, 
he  proceeded  to  instigate  the  brother  of  the  slain  Gilbert  sf 
Barganie.  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Drum-urghie  by  name,  and 
Walter  Mure  of  Cloncaird,  a  kinsman  of  his  own.  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  revenging  Barganle's  death.  The  fier? 
young  men  were  easily  induced  to  undertake  the  criaie. 
They  waylaid  the  unsuspecting  Sir  Thomas  of  Cullayiw  at 
the  place  appointed  to  meet  the  traitor  Auchindrane.  and 
the  murderers  having  in  company  five  or  six  servants,  well 
mounted  and  armed,  assaulted  and  cruelly  murdered  Un 
with  many  wounds.  They  then  plundered  the  dead  corpfc 
of  his  purse,  containing  a  thousand  merks  In  gold,  art 
off  the  gold  buttons  which  he  wore  on  his  coat,  and  des- 
poiled the  body  of  some  valuable  rings  and  Jewels.* 


f*  *No  pspers  wbicli  bave  bllbcrto  been  dUcovered  appear  to  afford  ao 
•IrikioR  a  picture  or  tbe  aavage  state  of  barbarism  Into  whicb  tbat  oountry 
must  bave  sunk,  as  tbe  follow  log  Dood  by  tbe  Earl  of  Casillls,  to  bis  brolber 
aod  belr-appareot,  Hew,  Muter  of  Cassilis.  Tbe  ancle  of  ibese  young  men, 
sir  Tbomas  lennedy  of  Culiean,  Tntor  of  CaMllls,  as  tbo  reader  will  recol- 
lect, was  murdered.  May  II tb,  1603,  by  Aucblndrane*8  accomplices. 

*'  Tbe  Master  of  Cassilis,  for  many  years  prerlous  fo  tbat  event,  was  In 
open  bostUlty  to  bis  brolber.  During  all  tbat  period,  bowever,  tbe  Master 
maintained  babtts  of  tbe  closest  Intimacy  witb  Aucblndrane  and  bis  disso- 
lute associates,  and  actually  Joined  bim  in  various  hostile  enterprises 
against  bis  brolber  tbe  Earl.  Tbe  occurrence  of  tbe  Laird  of  Colnan's 
murder  was  embraced  by  their  mutual  friends,  as  a  flttlug  opportunity  to 
effect  a  permanent  reconclllallon  between  tbe  brothers;  'bot*  (as  'the 
nistorieof  the  Kennedies,'  p.  59,  quaioUy  Informs  us)*%e  cuntry  tbocht 
that  be  wald  not  be  eirnest  In  tbat  cause,  for  the  auld  Inlff  iMtuls  bim  and 
Aucbludrayne.'   Tbe  unprincipled  Earl,  ( whose  9oMquet^  and  tbat  of  some 


of  bti  aneestors,  #aa  finsi  of  Carriek,  to  denote  tbe  booodlesa  sway  mWdi 
be  exercised  over  hla  own  Tassals  and  tbe  Inbabilanta  of  that  district^  ntf 
ing  on  bis  brother's  nec^stlies.  held  out  the  tnfamooa  t»ribe  contalasd  Is 
tbe  following  Bond,  to  Induce  hla  brother,  the  Master  of  Cassilis,  to  marder 
his  former  friend,  Ibe  old  Laird  of  Auchindrane.  Though  there  be  haaser 
among  thieves,  it  would  aaom  that  there  Is  none  amoof  asaaaslns ;  tor  tis 
younger  btotber  insisted  upon  having  ttie  prion  of  blood  assured  to  bla  ^ 
a  writieo  document,  drawn  up  In  tbe  form  of  a  regular  Bond  I 

'*  Judging  by  the  Earl's  former  and  subsequent  history,  he  prokabif 
thonght  tbat.  In  titktr  event,  bis  purposes  would  he  attained,  by  'kUJIal 
two  birds  with  one  stone.*  On  tbe  other  band,  however,  it  Is  hot  diM 
Justice  to  the  Master's  acutenesa,  and  the  esperience  acquired  ondar  i^ 
quondam  preceptor,  Auchindrane,  that  we  ahould  likewiae  omjecture  tbit< 
on  bis  part,  he  would  hold  Urm  poasessloo  of  the  BoDd,  to  be  usedsf* 
checkmate  agalnat  his  brother,  should  he  think  at  afterwards  to  turn  kb 
heel  upon  him,  or  ailemipt  to  betray  him  lolo  Um  titoda  of  JoaCke. 


MIAHAS.— AUGRINDRANE. 


^3 


The  reTsnge  due  for  his  uncle's  murder  was  keenly  pnr- 
sned  by  the  Earl  of  CassiTls.  As  the  murderers  fled  th>m 
trial,  they  were  declared  outlaws;  wliicfa  doom,  being  pro- 
nounced by  three  blasts  of  a  horn,  was  called  "being  put 
to  the  horn,  and  declared  the  king's  rebel.**  Mure  of  Au- 
chindrane  was  strongly  suspected-of  having  been  the  Insti- 
gator of  the  crime.  But  he  conceived  there  could  be  no 
evidence  to  prove  his  guilt  if  he  could  keep  the  boy  Dai- 
ry mple  out  of  the  way,  who  delivered  the  letter  which  made 
him  acquainted  with  Culiayne*s  Journey,  and  the  place  at 
which  he  meant  to  halt.  On  the  contrary,  he  saw,  that  if 
the  lad  could  be  produced  at  the  trial,  it  would  aflbrd  ground 
of  fatal  prefumption,  since  it  could  be  then  proved  that  per- 
sons so  nearly  connected  with  him  as  Kennedy  and  Clon- 
caird  had  left  his  house,  and  committed  the  murder  at  the 
very  spot  which  Cullaynehad  fixed  for  their  meeting. 

To  avoid  this  imminent  danger  Mure  brought  Dairy mple 
to  his  house,  and  detained  him  there  for  several  weeks. 
But  the  youth  tiring  of  this  confinement.  Mure  sent  him  to 
'  reside  with  a  Mend,  Montgomery  of  Skellmorly,  who  main- 
tained him  under  a  borrowed  name,  amid  the  desert  regions 
of  the  then  almost  savage  island  of  Arran.  Being  confident 
in  the  absence  of  this  material  witness,  Auchindrane,  in- 
stead of  flying,  like  his  agents  Drum-urghie  andXIoncaIrd, 
presented  himself  boldly  at  the  bar.  demanded  a  fair  trial, 
and  offered  his  person  in  combat  to  the  death  against  any 
of  Lord  Cassilts*s  friends  who  might  impugn  his  innocence. 
This  audacity  was  successful,  and  he  was  dismissed  with- 
out trial. 

Stin,  however.  Mure  did  not  consider  himself  safe,  so 
long  as  Dalrymple  was  within  the  realm  of  Scotland ;  and 
the  danger  grew  more  pressing,  when  he  learned  that  the 
lad  had  become  impatient  of  the  restraint  which  he  sustain* 
ed  in  the  island  of  Arran,  and  returned  to  some  of  bis  friends 
In  Ayrshire.  Mure  no  sooner  heard  of  this  than  he  again 
obtained  possession  of  the  boy's  person,  and  a  second  time 
concealed  him  at  Auchindrane,  until  he  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  transport  him  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  con- 
trived to  have  him  enlisted  in  Buccleuch's  regiment ;  trust- 
ing, doubtless,  that  some  one  of  the  numerous  chances  of 
war  might  destroy  the  poor  young  man  whose  life  was  so 
dangerous  to  him. 

But  alter  five  or  six  years*  uncertain  safety,  bought  at  the 
expence  of  so  much  violence  and  cunning,  Auchindrane*s 
ft'ars  were  exasperated  into  ft-enzy,  when  he  found  this  dan- 
gerous witness,  having  escaped  from  all  the  perils  of  climate 
and  battle,  hod  left,  or  been  discharged  from,  the  Legion 
of  Borderers,  and  had  again  accomplibhed  his  return  to 
Ayrshire.  There  Is  ground  to  suspect  that  Dalrymple  knew 
the  nature  of  the  hold  which  be  possessed  over  Auchin- 
drane, and  was  desirous  of  extorting  from  his  fears  some 
better  provision  than  he  had  found  either  in  Arran  or  the 
Netherlands.  But  if  so,  It  was  a  fatal  experiment  to  tamper 
with  the  fears  of  such  a  man  as  Auchiudrane,  who  deter- 
mined to  rid  himself  eflicctually  of  this  unhappy  young 
man. 

Mure  now  lodged  him  in  a  house  of  his  own,  called  Cha- 
peldonan,  tenanted  by  a  vassal  and  connexion  of  his  called 


James  Bannatyne.  This  man  he  commissloiied  to  meet 
him  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  on  the  sea-sands  near  Girvan, 
and  bring  with  him  the  unfortunate  Dalrymple,  the  object 
of  his  fear  and  dread.  The  victim  seems  to  have  come  with 
Bannatyne  without  the  least  suspicion,  though  such  might 
have  been  raised  by  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the 
meeting.  When  Bannatyne  and  Dalrymple  came  to  the 
appointed  spot,  Auchindrane  met  them,  accompanied  by 
his  eldest  son,  James.  Old  Auchindrane,  having  taken 
Bannatyne  aside,  imparted  his  bloody  purpose  of  ridding 
himself  of  Dalrymple  for  ever,  by  murdering  him  on  the 
spot.  His  own  -life  and  honour  were,  he  said,  endangered 
by  the  manner  in  which  this  inconvenient  witness  repeatedly 
thrust  himself  back  into  Ayrshire,  and  nothing  could  se- 
cure his  safety  but  taking  the  lad's  life,  in  which  action 
he  requested  James  Bannatyne's  assistance.  Bannatyne 
felt  some  compunction,  and  remonstrated  against  the  cruel 
expedient,  saying,  it  would  be  better  to  transport  Dalrymple 
to  Ireland,  and  take  precautions  against  his  return.  While 
old  Auchindrane  seemed  disposed  to  listen  to  this  proposal, 
his  son  concluded  that  the  time  was  come  for  accomplishing 
the  purpose  of  their  meeting,  and,  without  waiting  the  ter- 
mination of  his  father's  conference  with  Bannatyne,  he  rush- 
ed suddenly  on  Dalrymple,  beat  him  to  the  ground,  and, 
kneeling  down  on  him,  with  his  father's  assistance  accom- 
plished the  crime,  by  strangling  the  unhappy  object  of  their 
fear  and  jealousy.  Bannatyne,  the  witness,  and  partly  the 
accomplice,  of  the  murder,  assisted  them  in  their  attempt  to 
make  a  hole  in  the  sand  with  a  spade  which  they  had  brought 
on  purpose,  in  prder  to  conceal  the  dead  body.  But  as  the 
tide  was  coming  in,  the  holes  which  they  made  filled  with 
water  before  they  could  get  the  body  buried,  and  the  ground 
seemed,  to  their  terrified  consciences,  to  refuse  to  be  acces- 
sory to  concealing  their  crime.  Despairing  of  hiding  the 
corpse  in  the  manner  they  proposed,  the  murderers  carried 
It  out  into  the  sea  as  deep  as  they  dared  wade,  and  there 
abandoned  it  to  the  billows,  trusting  that  a  wind,  which 
was  blowing  off  the  shore,  would  drive  these  remains  of 
their  crime  out  to  sea,  where  they  would  never  more  be 
heard  of.  But  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  land,  seemed  unwill- 
ing to  conceal  their  cruelty.  After  floating  for  some  hours, 
or  days,  the  dead  body  was,  by  the  wind  and  tide,  again 
driven  on  shore,  near  the  very  spot  where  the  murder  had 
been  committed. 

This  attracted  general  attention,  and  when  the  corpse  was 
known  to  be  that  of  the  same  William  Dalrymple  whom 
Auchindrane  had  so  often  spirited  out  of  the  country,  or 
concealed  when  he  was  In  it,  a  strong  and  general  suspicion 
arose,  that  this  young  person  had  met  with  foul  play  from 
the  bold  bad  man  who  bad  shown  himself  so  much  interested 
in  his  absence.  It  was  always  said,  or  supposed,  that  the 
dead  body  had  bled  at  the  approach  of  a  grandchild  of  Mure 
of  Auchindrane,  a  girl  who,  from  curiosity,  had  come  to  look 
at  a  sight  which  others  crowded  to  see.  The  bleeding  of  a 
murdered  corpse  at  the  touch  of  the  murderer,  was  a  thing  at 
that  time  so  much  believed,  that  it  was  admitted  as  a  proof  of 
guilt ;  but  I  know  no  case,  save  that  of  Auchindrane,  in  which 
the  phenomenon  was  supposed  to  be  extended  to  the  approaclk 


^*  Tbe  rolIowlDg  is  a  correct  copy  of  tb«  Bond  granted  bj  the  Earl  :-*  We, 
lobne,  Earle  of  CaMllla,  Ixird^  lennedy,  etc.,  bindls  and  obllnb  ws,  that 
bowaovne  onr  broder.  n«ir  Kennedy  of  Broanttouo,  wltb  bis  complioes, 
tallds  ihe  Laird  or  Ancbindraneis  lyf,  Ibat  we  sail  mab  gold  and  tbankftaii 
I»aTroent  to  blm  and  ibame,  of  Ibesowme  oriueirr  hundred  merlits,  togld- 
der  vrltb  corne  to  sex  borsls,  ay  and  qobill  <  we  ressaw  tbaroe  in  boosbaid 
wiib  onr  seir :  Baglnolog  ibo  arst  payment  ImmedlatHe  efler  tbair  ooidbII- 


'  Ayeindondl. 


^  lecrlTp. 


ling  of  tbe  said  deid.  Attonr,  '  bowsovne  we  retsaw  tbame  In  bousbald,. 
we  sail  pay  to  tbe  twa  aerwing  gentlllmen  the  fels,  yelrlie,  as  oar  awla 
bottsbald  serwandla.  And  helrto  we  obllts  ws,  vpoun  our  bonoor.  Sab- 
acryvlt  with  oar  band,  at  Maybole*  tbe  ferd  day  of  September,  i803. 

*  JoBHB  Ebib  orr  Cassiub."' 
PnoAiER'a  CrimiMt  Trials  ofScoUand,  vol.  lU.  p .  S23. 1 

^  Morcorer. 
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of  the  Innoceot  kindred;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  fact  Itseir 
though  mentioned  by  ancient  iawyers,  was  ever  admitted  to 
proor  in  the  proceedings  against  Aachindrane. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Aachindrane  round  himself 
so  much  the  object  of  suisplcion  from  this  new  crime,  that 
he  resolved  to  fly  from  Justice,  and  suffer  himself  io  he  de- 
clared a  rebel  and  outlaw  rather  than  face  a  trial.  But  his 
conduct  in  preparing  to  cover  his  flight  with  another  motive 
than  the  real  one,  is  a  curious  picture  of  the  men  and  manners 
of  the  times.  Be  knew  well  that  if  he  were  to  shun  his  trial 
for  the  murder  of  Dairy  mple,  the  whole  country  would  con- 
sider him  as  a  man  guilty  of  a  mean  and  disgraceful  crime 
in  putting  to  death  an  obscure  lad,  against  whom  ho  had 
no  personal  quarrel.  He  knew,  besides,  that  his  powerAiI 
friends,  who  would  have  interceded  for  him  had  his  offence 
been  merely  burning  a  house,  or  killing  a  neighbour,  would 
not  plead  for  or  stand  by  him  in  so  pitifiil  a  concern  as  the 
slaughter  of  this  wretched  wanderer. 

Accordingly,  Mure  sought  to  provide  himself  with  some 
ostensible  cause  for  avoiding  the  law,  with  which  the  feelings 
of  his  kindred  and  friends  might  sympathize;  and  none  oc- 
curred to  him  so  natural  as  an  assault  upon  some  friend  and 
adherent  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis.  Should  he  kill  such  a  one. 
It  would  be  indeed  an  unlawful  action,  but  so  far  from 
being  infamous,  would  be  accounted  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  avowed  quarrel  between  the  families.  WIUi  this 
purpose.  Mure,  with  the  assistance  of  a  relative,  of  whom 
he  seems  always  to  have  had  some  ready  to  execute  his  worst 
purposes,  beset  Hugh  Kennedy  of  Garriehome,  a  follower 
of  the  Earl's,  against  whom  they  had  especial  Ill-will,  fired 
their  pistols  at  him,  and  used  other  ^leans  to  put  him  to 
death.  But  Garriehome,  a  stout-hearted  man,  and  well 
armed,  defended  himself  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
the  unfortunate  Knight  of  Cullayne,  and  beat  off  the  assai- 
lants, wounding  young  Aachindrane  In  the  right  hand,  so 
that  he  wellnigh  lost  the  use  of  it. 

But  though  Auchlndrane's  purpose  did  not  entirely  suc- 
ceed, he  availed  himself  of  it  to  circulate  a  report,  that  if  he 
could  obtain  a  pardon  for  firing  upon  his  feudal  enemy  with 
pistols,  weapons  declared  unlawful  by  act  of  Parliament,  he 
would  willingly  stand  his  trial  for  the  death  of  Dalrymple, 
respecting  which  he  protested  his  total  innocence.  The 
King,  however,  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Mures, 
both  father  and  son,  were  alike  guilty  of  both  crimes,  and 
used  Intercession  with  the  Earl  of  Abercorn,  as  a  person 
of  power  In  those  western  counties,  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
to  arrest  and  transmit  them  prisoners  to  Edinburgh.  In 
consequence  of  the  Earl*s  exertions,  old  AuchindraDe  was 
made  prisoner,  and  lodged  In  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh. 

Young  Auchindranc  no  sooner  heard  that  his  father  was 
in  custody,  than  he  became  as  apprehensive  of  Bannaiyne, 
the  accomplice  in  Dalrymple's  murder,  telling  tales,  as  ever 
his  father  had  been  of  Dalrymple.  He,  therefore,  hastened 
to  him,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  pass  over  for  a  while  to 
the  neighbouring  coast  of  Ireland,  finding  him  money  and 
means  to  accomplish  the  voyage,  and  engaging  in  the  mean- 
time to  take  care  of  his  affairs  in  Scotland.  Secure,  as  they 
thought,  in  this  precaution,  old  Auchindranc  persisted  in 
his  innocence,  and  his  son  found  security  to  stand  his  trial. 
Both  appeared  with  the  same  confidence  at  the  day  appoint- 
ed, and  braved  the  public  Justice,  hoping  to  be  put  to  a 
formal  trial.  In  which  Auchindrane  reckoned  upon  an  ac- 
quittal for  want  of  the  evidence  which  he  had  removed. 
The  trial  was.  however,  postponed,  and  Mure  the  elder  was 
dismissed,  under  high  security  to  return  when  called  for. 

But  King  lames,  being  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused, ordered  young  Auchindrane,  Instead  of  being  sent 
to  trial,  to  be  examined  under  the  force  of  torture,  In  order 


to  compel  him  to  teH  whatever  be  knew  of  the  things  di«|i 
against  him.  He  was  accordingly  aeyerely  tortared;  Is 
the  result  only  served  to  show  that  such  examlnatioosii 
as  useless  as  they  are  cruel.  A  man  of  weak  resoiiitiMrff 
of  a  nervous  habit,  would  probably  hare  asaeoled  to  a; 
confession,  however  false,  rather  than  liaTe  endored  fe 
extremity  of  fear  and  pain  to  which  Mare  was  sttbjjetti 
But  young  Auchindrane,  a  strong  and  determined  mia 
endured  the  torture  with  the  utmost  firmness,  and  bytk 
constant  audacity  with  which.  In  spite  of  the  Inlolerttk 
pain,  he  continued  to  assert  his  Innocence,  he  spresd  i 
favourable  an  opinion  of  his  case,  that  the  detaining  Ua  ii 
prison.  Instead  of  bringing  him  to  open  trial,  was  ceiWBd 
as  severe  ^nd  oppressive.  James,  however,  remained  6xwki 
persuaded  of  his  guilt,  and  by  an  exertion  of  authority  fftk 
inconsistent  with  our  present  laws,  commanded  young  A^ 
chindrane  to  be  still  detained  in  dose  custody  till  foitht 
light  could  be  thrown  on  these  dark  proceedings.  Heva 
detained  accordingly  by  the  King's  express  personal  tm- 
mand,  and  against  the  opinion  even  of  his  priry  coooselkn. 
This  exertion  of  authority  was  much  marmured  agaiiuL 

In  the  meanwhile  old  Auchindrane,  l>eing,  as  we  hiie 
seen,  at  liberty  on  pledges,  sknlked  about  in  the  west,  M' 
ing  how  little  security  he  had  gained  by  Dalrymple'smarder. 
and  that  he  had  placed  himself  by  that  crime  In  the  power 
of  Bannatyne,  whose  evidence  concerning  the  death  of  M- 
rymple  could  not  be  less  fital  than  what  Dalrymple  nigki 
have  told  concerning  Auchlndrane's  accession  to  the  ooai|ii* 
racy  against  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Callayne.  But  ihtH^ 
the  event  had  shown  the  error  of  his  wicked  policy,  AacUi- 
drane  could  think  of  no  better  mode  In  this  case  than  tkrt 
which  bad  failed  In  relation  to  Dalrymple.  When  of 
man's  life  became  Inconsistent  with  his  own  safety,  nolta 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  this  Inveterate  mflSan,  save  lo 
murder  the  person  by  whom  he  might  himself  be  hi  u! 
way  endangered.  He  therefore  attempted  tlie  life  of  haa 
Bannatyne  by  more  agents  than  one.  Nay,  he  had  neiilr 
ripened  a  plan,  by  which  one  Pennycuke  was  to  be  em- 
ployed to  slay  Bannatyne,  while,  after  the  deed  was  dooe. 
It  was  devised  that  Mure  of  AuchnuU,  a  connexiOD  of  Ban- 
natyne, should  be  Instigated  to  slay  Pennycuke;  and  this 
close  up  this  train  of  murders  by  one,  wliich,  flowing  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  deadly  feud,  should  have  notliing  Ui  H  so 
particular  as  to  attract  much  attention. 

But  the  justice  of  Heaven  would  hear  this  complicaicd 
train  of  Iniquity  no  longer.  Bannatyne,  knowing  with  what 
sort  of  men  he  had  to  deal,  kept  on  his  guard,  and,  by  his 
caution,  disconcerted  more  than  one  attempt  to  take  his  lift* 
while  another  miscarried  by  the  remorse  of  Pennycuke,  the 
agent  whom  Mure  employed.  At  length  Bannatyne,  tiring 
of  this  state  of  insecurity,  and  in  despair  of  escaping  such 
repeated  plots,  and  also  feeling  remorse  for  the  crime  ts 
which  he  had  been  accessory,  resolved  rather  to  submit 
himself  to  the  severity  of  the  law,  than  remain  the  object 
of  the  principal  crimlnaKs  practices.  He  surrendered  hlD- 
self  to  the  Earl  of  Abercorn,  and  was  transported  to  Edia- 
burgh,  where  he  confessed  before  the  King  and  council  all 
the  particulars  of  the  murder  of  Dalrjmple,  and  the  attemiit 
to  hide  his  body  by  committing  it  to  the  sea. 

When  Bannatyne  was  confronted  with  the  two  Mures  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council,  they  denied  with  vehemence  every 
part  of  the  evidence  he  had  given,  and  affirmed  Uiat  the 
witness  had  been  bribed  to  destroy  them  by  a  false  tale. 
Bannatyne's  behaviour  seemed  sincere  and  simple,  that  of 
Auchindrane  more  resolute  and  crafty..  The  wretched  ae- 
complice  fell  upon  his  knees,  invoking  €rod  to  witness  that 
all  the  land  In  Scotland  could  not  have  bribed  him  to  bring 
a  false  accusation  against  a  master  whom  he  bad  served. 
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loTed,  and  followed  in  so  many  dangers,  and  calling  upon 
Aachlndrane  to  bonoar  God  bj  confessing  the  crime  he  had 
commuted.  Mure  the  elder,  on  the  other  hand,  boldly  re- 
plied, tliat  he  hoped  God  would  not  so  far  forsake  him  as 
to  permit  him  to  confess  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent, 
and  exhorted  Bannatyne  in  his  turn  to  confess  the  praclices 
by  which  he  had  been  induced  to  devise  such  falsehoods 
against  him. 

The  two  Mures,  father  and  son,  were  therefore  pat  upon 
Mbeir  solemn  trial,  along  with  Bannatyne,  In  1611,  and, 
after  a  great  deal  of  evidence  had  been  brought  in  support 
of  Bannatyne*s  confession,  all  three  were  found  guilty.  * 
The  elder  Auchindrane  was  convicted  of  connselllng  and 
directing  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Gullayne, 
and  also  of  the  actual  murder  of  the  lad  Dairy  mple.    Ban- 
natyne and  the  younger  Mure  were  found  guilty  of  the 
latter  crime,  and  all  three  were  sentenced  to  be  beheaded. 
Bannatyne,  however,  the  accomplice,  received  the  King's 
pardon,  in  consequence  of  his  voluntary  surrender  and  con- 
fecaion.    The  two  Mures  were  both  executed .    The  younger 
was  affected  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  clergy  who  at- 
tended him,  and  he  confessed  the  guilt  of  whicfa  be  was  ac- 
cused.   The  father,  also,  was  at  length  brought  to  avow  the 
foct,  but  In  other  respects  died  as  impenitent  as  he  had 
lived  ;~and  so  ended  this  dark  and  extraordinary  tragedy. 
The  Lord  Advocate  of  the  day.  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton, 
afterwards  successively  Earl  of  Melrose  and  of  Haddington, 
seems  to  have  busied  himself  much  in  drawing  up  a  state- 
ment of  this  foul  transaction,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
to  the  people  of  Scotland  the  severe  course  of  Justice  ob- 
served by  King  James  YI.    He  assumes  the  task  in  a  high 
tone  of  prerogative  law»  and,  on  the  whole,  seems  at  a  loss 
whether  to  attribute  to  Providence,  or  to  his  most  Sacred 
M^esty,  the  greatest  share  in  bringiog  to  light  these  mys- 
terious villanies,  but  rather  inclines  to  the  latter  opinion. 
There  is,  I  believe,  no  printed  copy  of  the  intended  tract, 
which  seems  never  to  have  been  published ;  but  the  curious 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  it,  as  it  appears  in  the  next  fiu- 
eieulu*  of  Mr.  Robert  Pitcalrn's  very  interesting  publica- 
tions ttom  the  Scottish  Criminal  Record.  ■ 

The  fismily  of  Auchindrane  did  not  become  extinct  on  the 
death  of  the  two  homleldes.  The  last  descendant  existed 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  a  poor  and  distressed  man.  The 
following  anecdote  shows  that  he  had  a  strong  feeling  of  his 
sitaation. 

There  was  in  front  of  the  old  easily  a  huge  ash-tree, 
called  the  Dule-tree  {mourning-tree)  of  Auchindrane,  pro- 
bably because  it  was  the  place  where  the  Baron  executed 
tlie  criminals  who  fell  under  his  Jurisdiction.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  the  finest  tree  of  the  neighbourhood. 
This  last  representative  of  the  family  of  Auchindrane  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  arrested  for  payment  of  a  small  debt) 
and,  unable  to  discharge  it,  was  preparing  to  accompany 
the  messenger  (bailiff)  to  the  jail  of  Ayr.  The  servant  of 
the  law  had  compassion  for  his  prisoner,  and  offered  to  ac- 
cept of  this  remarkable  tree  as  of  value  adequate  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  debt.    '*  What  I  *'  said  the  debtor ;  **  Sell  the 


Dule-tree  of  Auchindrane!  I  will  sooner  die  in  the  worst 
dungeon  of  your  prison."  In  this  luckless  character  the 
line  of  Auchindrane  ended.  The  family,  blackened  with 
the  crimes  of  its  predecessors,  became  extinct,  and  the 
estate  passed  into  other  hands. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 

JOON  MURE  OP  AUCeiNDRANB,  an  Aynblre  Baron.  Be  hu  been  t  fol- 
lower or  Ihe  l(e^nt,  Eari  of  Morton,  daring  the  CItII  Wart,  and  hidee 
an  oppreuife,  ferocione,  and  nnacrupnloiM  dUpocltion,  under  aome 
pretencaii  to  strlctnesa  of  life  and  doctrine,  nhicb,  bowerer,  never  In- 
fluence bis  conduct.  Re  ia  in  danger  from  ibe  law,  owing  to  bis  bating 
been  formerly  acUte  In  tbr  atsastlDallon  of  tbe  Earl  of  Caa»ilU. 

PHI  LI  r  UOaE,  bit  Son,  a  wild,  debancbed  Profligate,  professing  and  prao* 
ttslog  a  contempt  for  bis  Fatber's  bypocrUy,  wblle  be  is  as  fleroe  and 
licentious  as  Auchlodrane  bimself. 

GIFFORD,  tbeir  aelailon,  a  Courller. 

gUE.NTIN  BLAxXE,  a  Toutb,  educated  for  a  Clergyman,  but  sent  by>DCHIN- 
DHANE  to  serre  In  a  Band  of  Auxiliaries  In  tbe  Wars  of  tbe  Metberlanda, 
and  lately  employed  as  Clerk  or  Comptroller  to  tbe  Beg Iment-Dlsbanded, 
bowerer,  and  on  bis  retain  to  bis  natire  Country.  Be  is  of  a  mild, 
gentle,  and  ratber  feeble  cbaracter,  liable  lo  be  inflaenccd  by  any  person 
of  stronger  mind  wbo  will  take  tbe  tronble  to  direct  blm.  Be  Is  somo- 
wbat  of  a  nerrous  temperament.  Tarring  from  sadneas  to  gaiety,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  Impulse  pf  tbe  moment ;  an  amiable  bypocbondriac. 

BILDEBBAND,  a  stout  Old  Eogilsbman,  wbo.  by  fcals  ofcouragt,  bM  raised 
bimself  to  tbe  rank  of  Sergeanl-Major,  ( tben  of  greater  ooneeqnence 
tban  at  pretent.  |  Be,  too,  bas  been  disbanded,  but  cannot  bring  bim- 
self to  belief  e  tbal  be  bas  lost  bis  command  over  bb  Regiment. 

ABBABAM,    \  Priralot  dismlsaed  from  tbe  same  Regiment  In  wbtck 

WILLIAMS.   I      gUE.NTlM  and  BILDEBBAND  bad  served.    Tbese  are  ma- 

JENKl.N.       /     liuoos,  and  are  mueb  disposed  lo  remember  former  qaar. 

And  OfAers,  )      rela  witb  tbeir  bte  ofBcer*. 

NIEL  MACLELLAN,  Beeper  of  Ancblndrane  Forest  and  Game. 

BABL  OF  DUNBAR,  commanding  an  Army  u  Ueatenanl  of  MiMe  I.,  for 
eneation  of  Justice  on  Offenders. 

Onards,  Attendaola,  etc.  etc. 

MARION,  Wife  of  NIEL  MACCELLAN. 
ISABEL,  their  Danghter,  a  Girl  of  sti  years  oM. 
Otber  Cblldnn  and  Peasant  WomeQ. 


AUCHINDRANE ; 


OR 


THE  ATRSHIRB  TRAGEDY. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 


A  rocky  Bay  on  the  Coast  ofQtrriek,  in  Ayrshire,  not  far  front 
the  Point  of  Turnberry.  The  Sea  comes  in  upon  a  bold 
rocky  Shore.  The  remains  of  a  smati  half-mined  Tower 
are  teen  on  the  right  hand,  overhanging  Ihe  Sea,  Thert 
it  a  Vesul  at  a  distance  in  ths  offing, 

A  Boat  at  the  bottom  of  the  Stage  lands  eight  or  ten  Per- 
sons,  dressed  like  disbanded,  and  in  one  or  two  ease$ 
like  disabled  Soldiers.  They  come  straggling  forward 
with  their  knapsacks  and  bundles,  HiLOEBRAirn,  the 
Sergeant,  belonging  to  the  Party,  a  stout  elderly  man, 
stands  by  the  boat,  as  if  superintending  the  disembar- 
kation,    QuBNTiif  remains  apart. 

Abraham.  Farewell,  the  flats  of  Holland,  and  right 
welcome 


*  **■  Efler  tbe  pronunceing  and  declalring  of  Ibe  qabllk  delermlnttloQ  tod 
dolyoerenoe  of  tbe  saldis  pcrsones  of  Assyse,  *  Tbe  Justice,  in  respect  tbair- 
of,  lie  tbe  mouth  of  Alexander  Kennydle,  dempster  of  Court,  decernit  and 
•dlodget  tbe  Mldls  Jobnne  Mare  of  Auchindrane  elder,  James  Mare  of  Ao- 
chbMlraoe  yoanger,  bla  eldeU  sooe  and  appelrand  afar,  and  James  Baone- 
tyoe,  callit  of  Cbapel-Donane,  and  Ilk  ana  of  ibaroe,  to  be  tane  to  the  mercat 
crvec  of  tbe  burcbt  of  Edinbargb,  and  tbalr,  upone  ane  scaffold,  tbair  brldls 
Id  be  strakin  frame  tbalr  bodeyls :  And  all  tbalr  landls,  beritages,  takis, 
dKdlngle,  rowmes,  poaiiOSBlones,te)ndls,colnies,  callell,  luslcbt  plenlasing, 
galdla,  seir,  tyUUta,  proffeltls,  coamiodlicla,  and  rlcbtii  qubataumeulr,  dl- 
iwtlltor  IndifecUle  porieolog  loitame,  or  oay  of  ibame,  at  tbe  oomnlttlog 


of  tbe  saldis  tressonablU  Murthooria,  or  sensyoe ;  or  to  tbe  quUkts  they,  or 
ony  of  thame,  bad  ricbt,  claim,  or  acUooo,  to  be  forflilt,  escbelt,  and  in- 
brocbt  to  oor  aouerane  lordls  rse;  u  calpaMe  and  convict  of  tbe  saldis 
tressonablU  crymes.* 

**  Qobllk  was  prononoet  Ibr  Dome.'* 

PiTCAiBR's  Cr/mtnul  IVte/s,  toI.  ill.  p.  IS6.  J 

[  *  See  an  artldeln  Ibe  Quarterly  Reflew,  February,  iSSf ,  on  Mr.  PItcalm'a 
valaable  collection,  where  Sir  Walter  Soott  particularly  dwella  on  tbe  orlgi- 
nal  documenia  connected  with  tbe  story  of  Aocblodraae ;  and  where  Mr. 
Pitcalrn's  Important  services  to  Ihe  history  of  his  profcaioQ,  and  of  Soot- 
land,  are  Justly  eharaci«laed.  J 
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The  cli£fs  of  Scotland!  Fare  thee  well,  black  beer 
And  Schiedam  gin !  and  welcome  twopenny, 
Oatcakes,  and  usquebaugh ! 
Wiiliams  {who  tcanU  an  arm).  Farewell,  the  gal- 
lant field,  and  *'  Forward,  pikemen  I " 
For  the  bridge-end,  the  suburb,  and  the  lane; 
And,  *'*'  Bless  your  honour,  noble  gentleman. 
Remember  a  poor  soldier ! " 

Abr.  My  tongue  shall  ttever  need  to  smooth  itself 
To  such  poor  sounds,  while  it  can  boldly  say, 
''Stand  and  deliver!" 

Wii.  Hush,  the  sergeant  hears  you ! 

Abr,  And  let  him  hear;  he  makes  a  bustle  yonder. 
And  dreams  of  his  authority,  forgetting 
We  are  disbanded  men,  o*er  whom  his  halberd 
Has  not  such  influence  as  the  beadle's  baton. 
We  are  no  soldiers  now,  but  every  one 
The  lord  of  his  own  person. 

WiL  A  wretched  lordship-^nd  our  freedom  such 
As  that  ^f  the  old  cart-horse,  when  the  owner 
Turns  him  upon  the  common.    I  for  one 
Will  still  contiui^e  to  respect  the  sergeant. 
And  the  comptroller,  too,— while  the  cash  lasts. 

Abr,  I  scorn  them  both.  I  am  too  stout  a  Scotsman 
To  bear  a  Southron's  rule  an  instant  longer 
Than  discipline  obliges ;  and  for  Quentin, 
Quentin  the  quillman,  Quentin  the  comptroller. 
We  have  no  regiment  now ;  or,  if  we  had, 
Quentin's  no  longer  clerk  to  it. 

Wii.  For  shame !  for  shame !  What,  shall  old  com- 
rades jar  thus. 
And  on  the  verge  of  parting,  and  for  ever  !^ 
Nay,  keep  thy  temper,  Abraham,  though  a  bad  one. — 
Good  Master  Quentin,  let  thy  song  last  night 
Give  us  once  more  our  welcome  to  old  Scotland. 

A  br.  Ay,  they  sing  light  whose  task  is  telling  money. 
When  dollars  clink  for  chorus.  [Abraham, 

Quentin.  I've  done  with  counting  silver, '  honest 
As  thou,  I  fear,  with  pouching  thy  small  share  on't. 
But  lend  your  voices,  lads,  and  1  will  sing 
As  blithely  yet  as  if  a  town  were  won ; 
As  if  upon  a  field  of  battle  gain'd. 
Our  banners  waved  victorious. 

[Ufi  $ing$,  and  the  reMi  hear  chanu. 

SOZffi. 

Bittier  we  come, 

Ooce  sUret  to  Uie  drum. 
But  no  longer  we  list  to  its  ratUe ; 

Afllea  to  the  wirs. 

With  their  slashes  and  scars. 
The  march,  and  the  storm,  and  the  batUe. 

There  are  some  of  as  maim*d. 

And  some  that  are  lamed. 
And  some  of  old  aclies  are  complaining ; 

But  we*U  take  up  the  tools, 

Which  we  flung  by  like  fooli. 
'Gainst  Don  Spaniard  to  go  a-eampalgnlng. 

Dick  Halhom  doth  row 
To  return  lo  the  plough. 


Jack  Steele  lo  hie  anTll  and  taanmer; 

The  weaver  shall  find  room 

At  the  wight-wapping  loom. 
And  your  clerk  shall  teach  wrlUog  and  grammar. 

Abr.  And  this  is  all  that  thou  canst  do,  gay  Quen- 
To  swagger  o'er  a  herd  of  parish  brats,  [  tin  ? 

Cut  cheese  or  dibble  onions  with  thy  poniard, 
And  turn  the  sheath  into  a  ferula  ? 

Quen.  I  am  the  prodigal  in  holy  writ ; 
I  cannot  work,--to  beg  I  am  ashamed. 
Besides,  good  mates,  I  care  not  who  may  know  it, 
I'm  e'en  as  fairly  tired  of  this  same  fighting,  * 
As  the  popr  cur  that's  worried  in  the  shambles 
By  all  the  mastiff  dogs  of  all  the  butchers ; 
Wherefore,  farewell  sword,  poniard,  petronel, 
And  welcome  poverty  and  peaceful  labour. 

'Abr.  Clerk  Quentin,  if  of  fighting  thou  art  tired, 
By  my  good  word,  tbou'rt  quickly  satisfied. 
For  thou'st  seen  but  little  on't. 

WU,  Thou  dost  belie  him— I  have  seen  him  fight 
Bravely  enough  for  one  in  his  oonditioa.  [hoy  ? 

Abr,  What  he?  that  counteiM»sting,  smock-faced 
What  was  he  but  the  colonel's  scribbling  drudge, 
With  men  of  straw  to  stuff  the  regiment  roll; 
With  cipher  ings  unjust  to  cheat  his  comrades. 
And  cloak  false  musters  for  our  noble  captain  ? 
He  bid  farewell  to  sword  and  petronel ! 
He  should  have  said,  farewell  my  pen  and  standish. 
These,  with  the  rosin  used  to  hide  erasures. 
Where  the  best  friends  be  left  in  camp  behind  him. 

Quen.  The  sword  you  scoff  at  is  not  far,  but  scorns 
The  threats  of  an  unmanner'd  mutineer. 

Sergeant  {interposes).  We'll  have  no  brawling — 
Shall  it  e^er  be  said. 
That  being  comrades  six  long  years  together, 
While  gulping  down  the  frowsy  fogs  of  Holland, 
We  tilted  at  each  other's  throats  so  soon 
As  the  first  draught  of  native  air  refresh'd  them  ? 
No !  by  Saint  Dunstan,  I  forbid  the  combat. 
You  all,  methinks,  do  know  this  trusty  halberd ; 
For  I  opine,  that  every  back  amongst  you 
Hath  felt  the  weight  of  the  tough  ashen  staff. 
Endlong  or  overthwart.    Who  is  it  wishes 
A  remembrancer  now  ? 

[Raises  his  halberd, 

Abr.  Comrades,  have  you  ears 

To  hear  the  old  man  bully  ?  Eyes  to  see 
His  staff  rear'd  o'er  your  beads,  as  o'er  the  hounds 
The  huntsman  cracks  his  whip  ? 

ITt/.  Well  said— stout  Abraham  has  the  right  on't.*— 
I  tell  thee,  sergeant,  we  do  reverence  thee, 
And  pardon  the  rash  humours  thou  hast  caught. 
Like  wiser  men,  from  thy  authority. 
'Tis  ended,  howsoeVt  ^^  ^^'U  ^^^  suffer 
A  word  of  sergeantry ,  or  halberd-staff, 
Nor  the  most  petty  threat  of  discipline. 
If  thou  wilt  lay  aside  thy  pride  of  office. 
And  drop  thy  wont  of  swaggering  and  commanding. 


'  [  MS..-"  I'Te  dode  with  oooDlIng  doQtn,**  ttt.  1 
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Thou  art  our  comrade  still  for  good  or  evil. 

Else  take  thy  course  apart,  or  with  the  clerk  tliere — 

A  sergeant  thou,  and  he  being  all  thy  regiment. 

Ser,  Is't  come  to  this,  knaves  ?  And  think  you  uot. 
That  if  you  bear  a  name  o*er  other  soldiers, 
It  was  because  you  followM  to  the  charge 
One  that  had  zeal  and  skill  enough  to  lead  you 
Where  fame  was  won  by  danger  ? 

WU.  We  grant  thy  skill  in  leading,  noble  sergeant; 
Witness  some  empty  boots  and  sleeves  amongst  us, 
'  Which  else  had  still  been  tenanted  with  limbs 
In  the  full  quantity;  and  for  the  arguments 
Willi  which  you  used  to  back  our  resolution. 
Oar  slioulders  do  record  them.    At  a  word, 
Will  you  conform,  or  must  we  part  our  company  ? 

Set.  Conform  to  you  ?  Base  dogs !  I  would  not  lead 
'A  bolt-flight  farther  to  be  made  a  general.  [you 

Mean  mutineers !  when  you  swilPd  oft'  the  dregs 
Of  my  poor  sea-stores,  it  was,  *'  Noble  Sergeant — 
Heaven  bless  old  Uildebrand— we'll  follow  him, 
At  least,  until  we  safely  see^im  lodged 
Within  the  merry  bounds  of  his  own  England  I  '* 

WU.  Ay,  truly,  sir ;  but,  mark,  the  ale  was  mighty. 
And  the  geneva  potent.    Such  stout  liquor 
Makes  violent  protestations.    Skink  it  round. 
If  you  have  any  left,  to  the  same  tune. 
And  we  may  find  a  chonis  for  it  still. 

Abr,  We  lose  our  time. — Tell  us  at  once,  old  man, 
If  thou  wilt  march  with  us,  or  stay  with  Quentin? 

Ser.  Out,  mutineers !  Dishonour  dog  your  heels ! 

Abr,  Wilful  will  have  his  way.  Adieu,  stout  Hilde- 

brand ! 
[The  Soldiers  go  of  laughing,  andtakitf^  leave, 
with  mockery,  of  the  Sbbobant  and  QuEirriiv, 
who  remctin  on  the  Stage, 

Ser.  (after  a  patue.)  Fly  you  not  with  the  rest  ?— 
fail  you  to  follow 
Ton  goodly  fellowship  and  fair  example  ? 
Come,  take  your  wild-goose  flight.  I  know  you  Scots, 
Like  your  own  sea-fowl,  seek  your  course  together. 

Quen.  Faith,  a  poor  heron  I,  who  wing  my  flight 
In  loneliness,  or  with  a  single  partner ; 
And  right  it  is  that  I  should  seek  for  solitude. 
Bringing  but  evil  luck  on  them  I  herd  with. 

Ser.  ThouVt  thankless.  Had  we  landed  on  the  coast, 
Where  our  course  bore  us,  thou  wert  far  from  home : 
But  the  fierce  wind  that  drove  us  round  the  island. 
Barring  each  port  and  inlet  that  we  aim'd  at, 
Hath  wafted  thee  to  harbour ;  for  I  judge 
This  is  thy  native  land  we  disembark  on.    [I  look  on, 

Quen.  True,  worthy  friend.  Each  rock,  each  stream 
Each  bosky  wood,  and  every  frowning  tower, 
Awakens  some  young  dream  of  infancy. 
Yet  such  is  my  hard  hap,  I  might  more  safely 
Have  look*d  on  Indian  cliffs,  or  Afric's  desert. 
Than  on  my  native  sliores.    I'm  like  a  babe. 
Doomed  to  draw  poison  from  my  nurse's  bosom. 


Ser,  Thou  dream'st,  young  man.  Unreal  terrors 
As  I  have  noted,  giddy  brains  like  thine —      [haunt. 
Flighty,  poetic,  and  imaginative— 
To  whom  a  minstrel  whim  gives  idle  rapture, 
And,  when,  it  fades,  fantastic  misery. 

Quen.  But  mine  is  not  fantastic.  I  can  tell  thee. 
Since  I  have  known  thee  still  my  faithful  friend. 
In  part  at  least  the  dangerous  plight  I  stand  in. 

Ser.  And  I  will  hear  thee  willingly,  the  rather 
That  I  would  let  these  vagabonds  march  on^ 
Nor  join  their  troop  again.  Besides,  good  sooth, 
Vm  wearied  with  the  toil  of  yesterday. 
And  revel  of  last  night. — And  I  may  aid  thee ; 
Tes,  I  may  aid  thee,  comrade,  and  perchance 
Thou  may  St  advantage  me.  [friend,' 

Quen.  May  it  prove  well  for  both !— But  note,  my 
I  can  but  intimate  my  mystic  story. 
Some  of  it  lies  so  secret, — even  the  winds 
That  whistle  round  us  must  not  know  the  whole — 
An  oath ! — an  oath ! 

Ser.  That  must  be  kept,  of  course. 

I  ask  but  that  which  thou  mayst  freely  tell. 

Quen.  I  was  an  orphan  boy,  and  first  saw  light 
Not  far  from  where  we  stand — my  lineage  low. 
But  honest  in  its  poverty.    A  lord. 
The  master  of  the  soil  for  many  a  mile, 
Dreaded  and  powerful,  took  a  kindly  charge 
For  my  advance  in  letters,  and  the  qualities 
Of  the  poor  orphan  lad  drew  some  applause. 
The  knight  was  proud  of  me,  and,  in  his  halls, 
I  had  such  kind  of  welcome  as  the  great 
Give  to  the  humble,  whom  they  love  to  point  to 
As  objects  not  unworthy  their  protection. 
Whose  progress  is  some  honour  to  their  patron— 
A  cure  was  spoken  of,  which  I  might  serve. 
My  manners,  doctrine,  and  acquirements  fitting. 

Ser.  Hitherto  thy  luck 
Was  of  the  best,  good  friend.  Few  lords  had  cared 
If  thou  couldst  read  thy  grammar  or  thy  psalter. 
Thou  hadst  been  valued  couldst  thou  scour  a  harness. 
And  dress  a  steed  distinctly. 

Quen.  My  old  master 

Held  different  doctrine,  at  least  it  seem*d  so— 
But  he  was  mix*d  in  many  a  deadly  feud — 
And  here  my  tale  grows  mystic.    I  became. 
Unwitting  and  unwilling,  the  depositary 
Of  a  dread  secret,  and  the  knowledge  on't 
Has  wreck'd  my  peace  for  ever.    It  became 
My  patron's  will,  that  I,  as  one  who  knew 
More  than  I  should,  must  leave  the  realm  of  Scotland, 
And  live  or  die  ci^ithin  a  distant  land.*^ 

Ser.  Ah !  thou  hast  done  a  fault  in  some  wild  raid. 
As  you  wild  Scotsmen  call  them. 

Quen.  Comrade,  nay ; 

Mine  was  a  peaceful  part,  and  happ'd  by  chance. 
I  must  not  tell  you  more.    Enough,  nly  presence 
Brought  danger  to  my  benefactor's  house. 


( IU.-Q«rfif/n.  **  My  short  tak 

Grows  mysltc  now.    Among  (be  doadly  Itads 
Wbteb  curte  oar  coujilry,  Moielliiiig  oooe  U  cbanced 


Tbat  1,  anwUllng  and  anwiliiog. 

And  U  boame  mr  beoeraclor'a  will, 

Tbat  i  sbottld  breatbe  ibe  air  of  other  clima.*'  ] 
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Tower  after  tower  concealed  me,  willing  still 

To  hide  my  ill-omen'd  face  with  owls  and  ravens/ 

And  let  my  patron's  safety  be  the  purchase 

Of  my  severe  and  desolate  captivity. 

So  thought  I,  when  dark  Arran,  with  its  walls 

Of  native  rock,  enclosed  me.    There  I  lurk'd, 

A  peaceful  stranger  amid  armed  clans, 

Without  a  friend  to  love  or  to  defend  me. 

Where  all  beside  were  link'd  by  close  alliances. 

At  length  I  made  my  option  to  take  service 

In  that  same  legion  of  auxiliaries 

In  which  we  lately  served  the  Belgian. 

Our  leader,  stout  Montgomery,  hath  been  kind 

Through  full  six  years  of  warfare,  and  assign'd  me 

More  peaceful  tasks  than  the  rough  front  of  war. 

For  which  my  education  little  suited  me. 

Ser.  Ay,  therein  was  Montgomery  kind  indeed ; 
Tfay,  kinder  than  you  think,  my  simple  Quentin. 
The  letters  which  you  brought  to  the  Montgomery, 
Pointed  to  thrust  thee  on  some  desperate  service^ 
Which  should  most  likely  end  thee. 

Quen.  Bore  I  such  letters  ? — Surely,  comrade,  no. 
Full  deeply  was  the  writer  bound  to  aid  me. 
Perchance  he  only  meant  to  prove  my  mettle ; 
And  it  was  but  a  trick  of  my  bad  fortune 
That  gave  his  letters  ill  interpretation. 

Ser.  Ay,  but  thy  better  angel  wrought  for  good, 
Whatever  ill  tliy  evil  fate  designed  thee. 
Montgomery  pitied  thee,  and  changed  thy  service 
In  the  rough  field  for  labour  in  the  tent. 
More  fit. for  thy  green  years  and  peaceful  habits. 

Quen.  Even  there  his  well-meant  kindness  injured 
My  comrades  hated,  undervalued  me,  [me. 

And  whatsoever  of  service  I  could  do  them, 
They  guerdon'd  with  ingratitude  and  envy — 
Such  my  strange  doom,  that  if  I  serve  a  man 
At  deepest  risk,  he  is  my  foe  for  ever  1 

Ser.  Hast  thou  worse  fate  than  others  if  it  were  so  ? 
Worse  even  than  me,  thy  friend,  thine  officer, 
Wliom  yon  ungrateful  slaves  have  pitch'd  ashore, 
As  wild  waves  heap  the  sea-weed  on  the  beach, 
And  left  him  here,  as  if  he  had  the  pest 
Or  leprosy,  and  death  were  in  his  company  ? 

Qwn,  They  think  at  least  you  have  the  worst  of 
plagues, 
The  worst  of  leprosies, — they  think  you  poor. 

Ser.  They  think  like  lying  villains  then.  Fm  rich. 
And  they  too  might  have  felt  it.    I*ve  a  thought— 
But  stay — what  plans  your  wisdom  for  yourself? 

Quen.  My  thoughts  are  wellnigh  desperate.  But  I 
purpose 
Return  to  my  stern  patron — there  to  tell  him 
That  wars,  and  winds,  and  waves,  have  cross'd  his 

pleasure,  [me. 

And  cast  me  on  the  shore  from  whence  be  banish'd 
Then  let  him  do  his  will,  and  destine  for  me 


A  dungeon  or  a  grave. 

Ser.  Now,  by  the  rood,  thou  art  a  simple  fool ! 
I  can  do  better  for  thee.  Mark  me,  Quentin. 
I  took  my  license  from  the  noble  regiment. 
Partly  that  I  was  worn  with  age  and  warfare. 
Partly  that  an  estate  of  yeomanry. 
Of  no  great  purcliase,  but  enough  to  Htc  on. 
Has  call'd  me  owner  since  a  kinsman's  death. 
It  lies  in  merry  Yorkshire,  where  the  wealth 
Of  fold  and  furrow,  proper  to  Old  England, 
Stretches  by  streams  which  walk  no  sluggish  paoe, 
But  dance  as  light  as  yours.  Now,  good  friend  Qaa- 
This  copyhold  can  keep  two  quiet  inmates,  [tiot 
And  I  am  childless.    Wilt  thou  be  my  son  ? 

Qum.  Nay,  you  can  only  jest,  my  worthy  friend! 
What  claim  have  I  to  be  a  burden  to  you  ? 

Ser.  The  claim  of  him  that  wants,  and  is  in  danger, 
On  him  that  has,  and  can  afford  protection  : 
Thou  wouldst  not  fear  a  foeman  in  my  cottage. 
Where  a  stout  mastiff  slumber 'd  on  the  hearth, 
And  this  good  halberd  hung  above  the  chimney  ? 
But  come — I  have  it — thou  shalt  earn  thy  bread 
Duly,  and  honourably,  and  usefully. 
Our  village  schoolmaster  hath  left  the  parish. 
Forsook  the  ancient  schoolhouse  with  its  yew-trees, 
That  lurkM  beside  a  church  two  centuries  older,— 
So  long  devotion  took  the  lead  of  knowledge ; 
And  since  his  little  flock  are  shepherdless, 
'Tis  thou  shalt  be  promoted  in  his  room ; 
And  rather  than  thou  wantest  scholars,  man. 
Myself  will  enter  pupil.    Better  late. 
Our  proverb  says,  than  never  to  do  well. 
And  look  you,  on  the  holydays  I*d  tell 
To  all  the  wondering  boors  and  gaping  children, 
Strange  tales  of  what  the  regiment  did  in  Flanders, 
And  thou  should^st  say  Amen,  and  he  my  warrant. 
That  I  speak  truth  to  them. 

Quen.  Would  I  might  take  thy  offer !    But,  alas! 
Thou  art  the  hermit  who  compelfd  a  pilgrim. 
In  name  of  Heaven  and  heavenly  charity. 
To  share  his  roof  and  meal,  but  found  too  late 
That  he  had  drawn  a  curse  on  him  and  his. 
By  sheltering  a  wretch  foredoom'd  of  heaven! 

Ser.  Thou  talk'st  in  riddles  to  me. 

Quen.  If  I  do, 

'Tis  that  I  am  a  riddle  to  myself. 
Thou  know'st  I  am  by  nature  born  a  friend 
To  glee  and  merriment;  can  make  wild  verses; 
The  jest  or  laugh  has  never  stopp'd  with  me, 
When  once  'twas  set  a  rolling. 

Ser.  I  have  known  thee 

A  blithe  companion  still,  and  wonder  now 
Thou  shouldst  become  thus  crest-fallen. 

Quen.  Does  the  lark  sing  her  descant  when  the  falcon 
Scales  the  blue  vault  with  bolder  wing  than  hers, 
And  meditates  a  stoop?    The  mirth  thou'st  noted 


•  [The MS.  here  adds: 

'*  Aod  ilMo  wild  Arrra  mltb  Hi  dtrkMme  (  ^ 
or  nttod  roeh  rccelTMi  dm  ;  (III  ot  last 


I  7Md«d  lo  take  aarrlre  In  tte  legion 

Which  lately  bai  dlfchargcd  ns.    Stoat !        _ 

Oar  colonel,  haUi  been  kind  tbroogh  Sre  fetn*  warfere.**  ] 
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Was  all  deception,  fraud— Hated  enough 
For  other  causes,  I  did  veil  my  feelings  [rolPd, 

Beneath  the  mask  of  mirth,— iaugh'd,  sung,  and  ca- 
To  gain  some  interest  in  my  comrades'  bosoms, 
Although  mine  own  was  bursting. 

Ser.  Thou'rt  a  hypocrite 

Of  a  new  order. 

Qvien.  But  harmless  as  the  innoxious  snalse, 
Which  bears  the  adder's  form,  lurks  in  his  haunts, 
Yet  neither  hath  his  fang-teeth  nor  his  poison. 
Look  you,  kind  Hildebrand,  I  would  seem  merry, 
Lest  other  men  should,  tiring  of  my  sadness, 
.  Expel  me  from  them,  as  the  hunted  wether 
Is  driven  from  the  flock. 

Ser,  Faith,  thou  hast  borne  it  bravely  out. 
Had  I  been  ask'd  to  name  the  merriest  fellow 
Of  all  our  muster-roll — that  man  wert  thou. 

Quen.  See'st  thou,  my  friend,  yon  brook  dance 
down  the  valley. 
And  sing  blithe  carols  over  broken  rock 
And  tiny  waterfall,  kissing  each  shrub 
And  each  gay  flower  it  nurses  in  its  passage,— 
Where,  think'st  thou,  is  its  source,  the  bonny  brook  ? — 
It  flows  from  forth  a  cavern,  black  and  gloomy. 
Sullen  and  sunless,  like  this  heart  of  mine. 
Which  others  see  in  a  false  glare  of  gaiety. 
Which  I  have  laid  before  you  in  its  sadness. 

Ser.  If  such  wild  fancies  dog  thee,  wherefoire  leave 
The  trade  where  thou  wert  safe  'midst  others' dangers. 
And  venture  to  thy  native  land,  where  fate 
Lies  on  the  watch  for  thee?    Had  old  Montgomery 
Been  with  the  regiment,  thou  hadst  had  no  cong^. 

Quen.  No,  'tis  most  likely—But  I  had  a  hope, 
A  poor  vain  hope,  that  I  might  live  obscurely 
In  some  far  corner  of  my  native  Scotland, 
Which,  of  all  others,  splinter'd  into  districts. 
Differing  in  manners,  families,  even  language, 
Seem'd  a  safe  refuge  for  the  humble  wretch. 
Whose  highest  hope  was  to  remain  unheard  of. 
But  fate  has  baffled  me — the  winds  and  waves. 
With  force  resistless,  have  impeird  me  hither — 
Have  driven  me  to  the  clime  most  dang'rous  to  me  { 
And  I  obey  the  call,  like  the  hurt  deer, 
Which  seeks  instinctively  his  native  lair, 
Though  his  heart  tells  him  it  is  but  to  die  there. 

Ser.  'Tis  false,  by  Heaven,  young  man!    This  same 
despair. 
Though  showing  resignation  in  its  banner. 
Is  but  a  kind  of  covert  cowardice. 
Wise  men  have  said,  that  though  our  stars  incline, 
They  cannot  force  us. — Wisdom  is  the  pilot. 
And  if  he  cannot  cross,  he  may  evade  them. 
You  lend  an  ear  to  idle  auguries. 
The  fruits  of  our  last  revels — still  most  sad 
Under  the  gloom  that  follows  boisterous  mirth, 
As  earth  looks  blackest  after  brilliant  sunshine. 

Quen,  No,  by  my  honest  word.    I  join'd  the  revel, 
And  aided  it  with  laugh,  and  song,  and  shout, 
But  my  heart  revell'd  not;  and,  when  the  mirth 
Was  at  the  loudest,  on  yon  galliot's  prow 
I  stood  uomark'd,  and  gazed  upon  the  land,. 


My  native  land— each  cape  and  cliff  I  knew. 
'^  Behold  me  now,"  I  said,  '^your  destined  victim!'' 
So  greets  the  sentenced  criminal  the  headsman, 
Who  slow  approaches  with  his  lifted  axe. 
*'  Hither  I  come,"  I  said, ''  ye  kindred  hills. 
Whose  darksome  outline  in  a  distant  land 
Haunted  my  slumbers ;  here  I  stand,  thou  ocean, 
Whose  hoarse  voice,  murmuring  in  my  dreams,  re- 
quired me ; 
See  me  now  here,  ye  winds,  whose  plaintive  wail. 
On  yonder  distant  shores,  appear'd  to  call  me — 
Summon'd,  behold  me."    And  the  winds  and  waves^, 
And  the  deep  echoes  of  the  distant  mountain, 
Made  answer — "  Come,  and  die! " 

Ser.  Fantastic  all !    Poor  boy,  thou  art  distracted 
With  tlie  vain  terrors  of  some  feudal  tyrant, 
Whose  frown  hath  been  from  infancy  thy  bugbear. 
Why  seek  his  presence? 

Quen.  Wherefore  does  the  moth 

Fly  to  the  scorching  taper?    Why  the  bird, 
Dazzled  by  lights  at  midnight,  seek  the  net? 
Why  does  the  prey,  which  feels  the  fascination 
Of  the  snake's  glaring  eye,  drop  in  his  jaws? 

Ser.  Such  wild  examples  but  refute  themselves. 
Let  bird,  let  moth,  let  the  coil'd  adder's  prey. 
Resist  the  fascination  and  be  safe. 
Thou  goest  not  near  this  Baron — if  thou  goest, 
I  will  go  with  thee.    Known  in  many  a  field, 
Which  he  in  a  whole  life  of  petty  feud 
Has  never  dream'd  of,  I  will  teach  the  knight 
To  rule  him  in  this  matter — be  thy  warrant. 
That  far  from  him,  and  from  his  petty  lordship, 
You  shall  henceforth  tread  English  land,  and  never 
Thy  presence  shall  alarm  his  conscience  more,    [ther 

Quen.  'Twere  desperate  risk  for  both.  I  will  far  ra- 
Hastily  guide  thee  through  this  dangerous  province. 
And  seek  thy  school,  thy  yew  trees,  and  thy  church* 

yard  ;— 
The  last,  perchance,  will  be  the  first  I  find. 

Ser.  I  would  rather  face  him. 
Like  a  bold  Englishman  that  knows  his  right. 
And  will  stand  by  his  friend.    And  yet  'tis  folly — 
Fancies  like  these  are  not  to  be  resisted; 
'Tis  better  to  escape  them.    Many  a  presage. 
Too  rashly  braved,  becomes  its  own  accomplishments 
Then  let  us  go— but  whither  ?    My  old  head 
As  little  knows  where  it  shall  lie  to-night. 
As  yonder  mutineers  that  left  their  onicer. 
As  reckless  of  his  quarters  as  these  billows, 
That  leave  the  withered  sea-weed  on  the  beach. 
And  care  not  where  they  pile  it.  [Scotland, 

Quen.  Think  not  for  that,  good  friend.    We  are  in 
And  if  it  is  not  varied  from  its  wont. 
Each  cot,  that  sends  a  curl  of  smoke  to  heaven. 
Will  yield  a  stranger  quarters  for  the  night. 
Simply  because  he  needs  them. 

Ser.  But  are  there  none  within  an  easy  walk  ' 
Give  lodgings  here  for  hire?  for  I  hrrve  left     *'    - 
Some  of  the  Don's  piastres,  (though  I  kept 
The  secret  from  yon  gulls,)  and  I  had  rather 
Pay  the  fair  reckoning  I  can  well  afford^ 
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And  my  host  takes  with  pleasure,  than  Vd  cumber 
Some  poor  man's  roof  with  me  and  all  my  wants, 
And  tax  his  charity  beyond  discretion.  [teJry — 

Quen.  Some  six  miles  hence  there  is  a  town  and  bos- 
^  But  you  are  wayworn,  and  it  is  most  likely 
Our  comrades  must  have  fill'd  it. 

Ser.  Out  upon  them ! — 

Were  there  a  friendly  mastiff  who  would  lend  me 
Half  of  his  supper,  half  of  his  poor  kennel, 
1  would  help  laonesty  to  pick  his  hones. 
And  share  his  straw,  far  rather  than  Td  sup 
On  jolly  fare  with  these  base  varlets! 

Quen,  We'll  manage  better ;  for  our  Scottish  dogs, 
Though  stout  and  trusty,  are  but  ill-instructed ' 
In  hospitable  rights.— Here  is  a  maiden, 
A  little  maid,  will  tell  us  of  the  country. 
And  sorely  it  is  changed  since  I  have  left  it, 
If  we  should  fail  to  find  a  harbourage. 

Enter  Isabel  MacLellan,  a  girl  ofabovi  six  yean  old, 
bearing  a  milk-pail  on  her  head;  she  stops  on  seeing 
the  Sergeant  and  Quektin. 

Quen,  There's  something  in  her  look  that  doUi  re- 
But  'tis  not  wonder  I  find  recollections  [mind  me — 
In  all  that  here  I  look  on  —Pretty  maid 

Ser,  You're  slow,  and  hesitate.    I  will  be  spokes- 
man.— 
Good  even,  my  pretty  maiden—canst  thou  tell  us, 
Is  there  a  Christian  house  would  render  strangers. 
For  love  or  guerdon,  a  night's  meal  and  lodging? 

Is,  Full  surely,  sir;  we  dwell  in  yon  old  house 
Upon  the  cliff— they  call  it  Chapeldonan. 

[Points  io  the  building. 

Our  house  is  large  enough,  and  if  our  supper 
Chance  to  be  scant,  you  shall  have  half  of  mine. 
For,  as  I  think,  sir,  you  have  been  a  soldier. 
Up  yonder  lies  our  house — I'll  trip  before. 
And  tell  my  mother  she  has  guests  a-coming; 
The  path  is  something  steep,  but  you  shall  see 
I'll  be  there  first— I  must  chain  up  the  dogs,  too; 
INimrod  and  Bloodylass  are  cross  to  strangers, 
But  gentle  when  you  know  them. 

[Exit,  and  is  seen  partially  as^ 
tending  to  the  Castle, 

Ser,  You  have  spoke 

Your  country  folk  aright,  both  for  the  dogs 
And  for  ttie  people. — We  had  liick  to  light 
On  one  too  young  for  cunning  and  for  selfishness. — 
He's  in  a  reverie— a  deep  one  sure. 
Since  the  gibe  on  his  country  wakes  him  not. — 
Bestir  thfe,  Quentin! 

Quen,  'Twas  a  wondrous  likeness. 

Ser.  Likeness  ]  of  whom?    I'll  warrant  thee  of  one 
Whom  thou  hast- loved  and  lost. — Such  fantasies 
Live  long  in  brains  like  thine,  which  fashion  visions 
Of  woe  and  death  when  they  are  cross'd  in  love. 
As  most  men  ar^  or  have  been.  [slightly, 

Quen.  Thy  gu^ss  hath  touch'd  me,  though  it  is  but 


'Mongst  other  woes :  I  knew,  in  former  dxy^ 
A  maid  that  view'd  me  with  some  glance  <«f  fivoor, 
But  my  fate  carried  me  to  other  shores. 
And  she  has  since  been  wedded.     I  did  think  ont 
But  as  a  bubble  burst,  a  rainbow  vanish'd ; 
In  adds-no  deeper  shade  to  the  dark  gloom 
Which  chills  the  springs  of  hope  and  life  within Bt 
Our  guide  hath  got  a  trick  ai  voice  and  feature 
Like  to  the  maid  I  spoke  of— that  is  all. 

Ser.  She  bounds  before  us  like  a  gamesome  doe, 
Or  rather  as  the  rock-bred  eaglet  soars 
Up  to  her  nest,  as  if  she  rose  by  will 
Without  an  effort.    Ifow  a  Netherlander, 
One  of  our  Frogland  friends,  viewing  the  scene. 
Would  take  his  oath  that  tower,  and  rock,  and  maidn, 
Were  forms  too  light  and  lofty  to  be  real. 
And  only  some  delusion  of  the  fancy. 
Such  as  men  dream  at  sunset.    I  myself 
Have  kept  the  level  ground  so  many  years, 
I  have  wellnigh  forgot  the  art  to  climb. 
Unless  assisted  by  thy  younger  arm. 

[They  go  off  as  if  to  ascend  to  the  Tower, 
the  Sergeant  leaning  upon  Qckhip- 


SCENE  U. 


Sceme  changes  to  the  Front  of  the  old  Tomer. 

Isabel  comes  forward  with  her  Mother, — ^Habiok 
speaking  as  they  advance. 

Mar,  I  blame  thee  not,  my  child,  for  bidding  vfsd- 
derers 
Come  share  our  food  and  shelter,  if  thy  father 
Were  here  to  wdcome  them ;  but,  Isabel, 
He  waits  upon  his  lord  at  Auchindrane, 
And  comes  not  home  to-night. 

Is,  What  then,  my  mother? 

The  travellers  do  not  ask  to  see  my  father- 
Food,  shelter,  res^  is  all  the  poor  men  want. 
And  we  can  give  them  these  without  my  father. 

Mar.  Thou  canst  not  understand,  nor  I  explain, 
Why  a  lone  female  asks  not  visitants  [chiltl, 

What  time  her  husband's  absent.  {Apart.) — ^My  poor 
And  if  thou'rt  wedded  to  a  jealous  husband, 
Thou'lt  know  too  soon  the  cause. 

Is.  {partly  overhearing  what  her  mother  says,)  Ay* 
but  I  know  already — Jealousy 
Is,  when  my  father  chides,  and  you  sit  weeping. 

Mar,  Out,  little  spy— thy  father  never  chides; 
Or  if  he  does,  'tis  when  his  wife  deserves  it.— 
But  to  our  strangers;  they  are  old  men,  Isabel, 
That  seek  this  shelter? — are  they  not? 

Is.  One  is  old- 

Old  as  this  tower  of  ours,  and  worn  like  that, 
Bearing  deep  marks  of  battles  long  since  fought. 

Mar.  Some  remnant  of  the  wars— he's  welcome) 
surely, 
Bringing  no  quality  along  with  him 


>  [  IIS.-**OaltaotUMl  griD,  may  be  hot  lIMntiracied.*' ) 
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Which  call  alarm  saspieion.— -Well,  the  other? 

Is.  A  young  man,  gentle-voiced  and  gentle-eyed. 
Who  looks  and  speaks  like  one  the  world  has  frown'd 

on; 
Bat  smiles  when  you  smile^  seeming  that  he  feels 
Joy  in  your  joy,  though  he  himself  is  sad. 
,    Brown  hair,  and  downcast  looks.  [be 

(       Jlfar.  (alarmed.)  'lis  but  an  idle  thought— it  cannot 

[Ustem, 
I  hear  his  accents— It  is  all  too  true — 
My  terrors  were  prophetic ! 

ril  compose  myself. 
And  then  accost  him  firmly.    Thus  it  must  be. 

[She  retiree  hastily  into  the  Totoer, 
[The  voices  of  the  Sergeant  and  QuBifTiN 
are  heard  ascending  behind  the  Scenes. 
Quen,  One  effort  more — we  stand  upon  the  level. 
Tve  seen  thee  work  thee  up  glacis  and  cavalier 
Steeper  than  this  ascent,  when  cannon,  culverlne. 
Musket,  and  hackbut,  shower'd  their' shot  upon  thee, 
And  form'd,  with  ceaseless  blaze,  a  fiery  garland 
Bound  the  defences  of  the  post  you  storm'd. 

[They  come  on  the  Stage,  and  at  the  same 
time  Marion  re-enters  from  the  Tower, 
Ser,  Truly  thou  speak^st.    I  am  the  tardier, 
That  I,  in  climbing  hither,  miss  the  fire. 
Which  wont  to  tell  me  there  was  death  in  loitering. — 
Here  stands,  methinks,  our  hostess. 

[He  goes  forward  to  address  Marion.  QuENTnr, 
struck  on  seeing  her»  keeps  back. 
Ser.  Kind  dame,  yon  little  lass  hath  brought  you 
strangers, 
Willing  to  be  a  trouble,  not  a  charge  to  you. 
We  are  disbanded  soldiers,  but  have  means 
Ample  enough  to  pay  our  journey  homeward. 

Jlfar.  We  keep  no  house  of  general  enterlainmeot, 
But  know  our  duty,  sir,  to  locks  like  yours, 
Whitened  and  thinn'd  by  many  a  long  campaign. 
Ill  chances  that  my  husband  should  be  absent— 
{Apart.) — Courage  alone  can  make  me  struggle  through 

it— 
For  in  your  comrade,  though  he  bath  forgot  me, 
I  spy  a  friend  whom  I  have  known  in  school-days, 
And  whom  I  think  MacLellan  well  remembers. 

[She  goes  up  to  Quentin. 
You  see  a  woman's  memory 
Is  faithfoHer  than  yours ;  for  Quentin  Blane 
Hath  not  a  greeting  left  for  Maricm  Harkness. 
Quen,  {with  effort).  I  seek,  indeed,  my  native  land, 
good  Marion, 
But  seek  it  like  a  stranger. — ^All  is  changed, 
And  thou  thyself— 

Mar.  You  left  a  giddy  maiden, 

And  find,  on  your  return,  a  wife  and  mother. 
Thine  old  acquaintance,  Quenthi,  is  my  mate — 
Stout  Niel  MacLdlan,  ranger  to  our  lord. 
The  Knight  of  Auchindrane.    He*8  absent  now. 
But  will  rejoiee  to  see  his  former  comrade, 
If,  as  I  trust,  you  tarry  his  return. 
{Apart).  Heaven  grant  he  understand  my  words  by 

contraries ! 
Ue  must  remember  Niel  and  he  were  rivals ; 


He  must  remember  Mid  and  he  were  foes ; 
He  must  remember  Miel  is  warm  of  temper, 
And  think,  instead  of  welcome,  I  would  blithely 
Bid  him,  God  speed  you.    But  he  is  as  simple 
And  void  of  guile  as  ever. 

Quen.  Marion,  I  gladly  rest  within  your  cottage,   * 
And  gladly  wait  return  of  P^iel  MacLellau, 
To  clasp  his  hand,  and  wish  him  happiness. 
Some  rising  feelings  might  perhaps  prevent  this — 
But  'tis  a  peevish  part  to  grudge  our  friends 
Their  share  of  fortune  because  we  have  miss'd  it ; 
I  can  wish  others  joy  and  happiness, 
Though  I  must  ne'er  partake  them. 

Mar.  But  if  it  grieve  you— 

Quen.  No!  do  not  fear.  The  brightest  gleams  of  hope 
That  shine  on  me  are  such  as  are  reflected 
From  those  which  shine  on  others. 

[The  Sergeant  and  Quentin  enter  the 
Tower  with  the  little  Girl. 

Mar.  (comes  forward,  and  speaks  in  agitation).  Even 

so!  tbe  simple  youth  has  miss'd  my  meaning. 

I  shame  to  make  it  plainer,  or  to  say, 

In  one  brief  word,  Pass  on — Heaven  guide  the  bark, 

For  we  are  on  the  breakers ! 

[Exit  into  the  Tower. 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  I. 


A  wilhA'owing  Apartment  in  the  cattle  of  Auchindrane. 
Servants  place  a  Table,  with  a  Flask  ofpyine  and  Drink- 
ing-cups. 

Enter  More  o/'Auchindrane,  with  Albert  Gifford,  his 
Belation  and  Visitor.  They  place  themselves  by  the 
Table  after  some  complimentary  ceremony.  At  some 
distance  is  heard  the  noise  of  revelling. 

Auch.  We're  better  placed  for  confidential  talk, 
Than  in  the  hall,  fill'd  with  disbanded  soldiers, 
And  fools  and  fiddlers  gather'd  on  the  highway, — 
The  worthy  guests  whom  Philip  crowds  my  hall  with. 
And  with  them  spends  bis  evening.  [Philip 

Gif.  But  tliiuk  you  not,  my  friend,  that  your  son 
Should  be  participant  of  tliese  our  councils, 
Being  so  deeply  mingled  in  the  danger — 
Your  house's  only  heir — your  only  son  ?        [counsel 

Auch.  Kind  cousin  Gifford,  if  thou  lack^st  good 
At  race,  at  cockpit,  or  at  gambling  table. 
Or  any  freak  by  which  men  cheat  tliemselves 
As  well  of  life,  as  of  tbe  means  to  live. 
Call  for  assistance  upon  Philip  Mure ; 
But  in  all  serious  parley  spare  invoking  him. 

Gif.  You  speak  too  lightly  of  my  cousin  Philip ; 
All  name  biro  brave  in  arms. 

Auch.  A  second  Bevis ; 

But  I,  my  youth  bred  up  in  graver  fashions. 
Mourn  o'er  the  mode  of  life  in  which  he  spends. 
Or  rather  dissipates,  his  time  and  substance. 
No  vagabond  escapes  his  search — The  soldier 
Spurn'd  from  the  service,  henceforth  to  be  ruffian 
Upon  his  own  account,  is  Philip's  comrade :     [on't ; 
The  fiddler,  whose  crack 'd  crowd  has  still  threestrings 
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The  balladeer,  whose  voice  has  still  two  notes  left ; 
Whate'er  is  roguish  and  whatever  is  vile, 
Are  welcome  to  the  board  of  Auchindrane, 
And  Philip  will  return  them  shout  for  shout, 
And  pledge  for  jovial  pledge,  and  song  for  song, 
'  Until  the  shamefaced  sun  peep  at  our  windows, 
And  ask,  "  What  have  we  here?" 

Gif.  You  take  such  revel  deeply — we  are  Scotsmen, 
Far  known  for  rustic  hospitality, 
That  mind  not  birth  or  titles  in  oiir  guests : 
Hie  harper  has  his  seat  beside  our  hearth. 
The  wanderer  must  find  comfort  at  our  board; 
His  name  unask*d,  his  pedigree  unknown ; 
So  did  our  ancestors,  and  so  must  we. 

Auck.  All  this  is  freely  granted,  worthy  kinsman ; 
And  prithee  do  not  think  me  churl  enough 
To  count  how  many  sit  beneath  my  salt. 
I've  wealth  enough  to  fill  my  father's  hall 
Each  day  at  noon,  and  feed  the  guests  who  crowd  it; 
I  am  near  mate  with  those  whom  men  call  Lord, 
Though  a  rude  western  knight.  But  mark  me,  cousin , 
Although  I  feed  wayfaring  vagabonds, 
I  make  them  not  my  comrades.    Such  as  I, 
Who  have  advanced  the  fortunes  of  my  line, 
And  sweird  a  baron's  turret  to  a  palace. 
Have  oft  the  curse  awaiting  on  our  thrift, 
To  see,  while  yet  we  live,  the  things  which  must  be 
At  our  decease— the  downfall  of  our  family, 
The  loss  of  land  and  lordship,  name  and  knighthood. 
The  wreck  of  the  fair  fabric  we  have  built, 
By  a  degenerate  heir.    Philip  has  that 
Of  inborn  meanness  in  him,  that  he  loves  not 
The  company  of  betters,  nor  of  equals  ; 
Never  at  case,  unless  he  bears  the  bell. 
And  crows  the  loudest  in  the  company. 
He's  mesh'd,  too,  in  the  snares  of  every  female 
Who  deigns  to  cast  a  passing  glance  on  him— 
Licentious,  disrespectful,  rash,  and  profligate. 

Gt/.  Come,  my  good  ooz,  think  we  too  have  been 
young. 
And  I  will  swear  that  in  your  father's  lifetime 
You  have  yourself  been  trapp'd  by  toys  like  these. 

Avch,  A  fool  I  may  have  been — but  not  a  roadman ; 
I  never  play'd  the  rake  among  my  followers, 
Pursuing  this  man's  sister,  that  man's  wife ; 
And  therefore  never  saw  I  man  of  mine. 
When  summon 'd  to  obey  my  best,  grow  restive, 
Talk  of  his  honour,  of  his  peace  destroy'd 
And,  while  obeying,  mutter  threats  of  vengeance. 
But  now  the  humour  of  an  idle  youth, 
Disgusting  trusted  followers,  sworn  dependents. 
Plays  football  with  his  honour  and  my  safety. 

Gif.  I'm  sorry  to  find  discord  in  your  house, 
For  I  had  hoped,  while  bringing  you  cold  news. 
To  find  you  arm'd  in  union  'gainst  the  danger. 

Auch.  What  can  man  speak  that  I  would  shrink  to 
And  where  the  danger  I  would  deign  to  shun  ?  [hear, 

[He  risei. 


What  should  appall  a  man  inared  to  perils, 
Like  the  bold  climber  on  the  crags  of  Ailsa? 
Winds  whistle  past  him,  billows  rage  below. 
The  sea-fowl  sweep  around,  with  sUjriek  and  daogi 
One  single  slip,  one  unadvised  pace. 
One  qualm  of  giddiness — and  peace  be  with  him! 
But  he  whose  grasp  is  sure,  whose  step  is  firm, 
Whose  brain  is  constant — he  makes  one  proud  rat 
The  means  to  scale  another,  till  he  stand 
Triumphant  on  the  peak. 

Gif,  And  so  I  trust 

Thou  wilt  surmount  the  danger  now  approaching, 
Which  scarcely  can  I  frame  my  tongue  to  tell  yoo, 
Though  I  rode  here  on  purpose. 

Auch.  Cousin,  I  think  thy  heart  was  never  cowaii 
And  strange  it  seems  thy  tongue  should  take  soeh 

semblance. 
I've  heard  of  many  a  loud-mouth'd,  noisy  braggarti 
Whose  hand  gave  feeble  sanction  to  his  tongue ; 
But  thou  art  one  whose  heart  can  think  bold  tbii^ 
Whose  hand  can  act  them — but  who  shrinks  to  speak 
them  1 

Gif.  And  if  I  speak  them  not,  'fis  that  I  shame 
To  tell  thee  of  the  calumnies  that  load  ihee. 
Things  loudly  spoken  at  the  city  Cross — 
Things  closely  whisper'd  in  our  Sovereign's  ear- 
Things  which  the  plumed  lord  and  flat-capp'd  dtiici 
Do  circulate  amid  their  different  ranks —         [tbco, 
Things  false,  no  doubt ;  but,  falsehoods  while  I  dean 
Still  honouring  thee,  I  shun  the  odious  topic 

Auch,  Shun  it  not,  cousin ;  'tis  a  friend's  bestoflitt 
To  bring  the  news  we  hear  unwillingly. 
The  sentinel,  who  tells  the  foe's  approach. 
And  wakes  the  sleeping  camp,  does  but  his  duty : 
Be  thou  as  bold  in  telling  me  of  danger, 
As  I  shall  be  in  facing  danger  told  of, 

Gif,  I  need  not  bid  thee  recollect  the  death-feod 
That  raged  so  long  betwixt  thy  house  and  Cassilis; 
I  need  not  bid  thee  recollect  the  league. 
When  royal  James  himself  stood  mediator 
Between  thee  and  Earl  Gilbert. 

Auch,  Call  you  these  news  ? — You  might  as  well 
have  told  me 
That  old  King  Coil  is  dead,  and  graved  at  Kylesfeld. 
ril  help  thee  out— King  James  commanded  us 
Henceforth  to  live  in  peace,  made  us  clasp  hands  too. 
O,  sir,  when  such  an  union  hath  been  made. 
In  heart  and  hand  conjoining  mortal  foes. 
Under  a  monarch's  royal  mediation, 
The  league  is  not  forgotten.    And  with  this 
What  is  there  to  be  told  ?    The  king  commanded— 
^'  Be  friends. "  No  doubt  we  Were  so— Who  dares 
doubt  it  ? 

Gif.  You  speak  but  half  the  tale. 

Aueh.  By  good  Saint  Trimon,  bat  I'll  tell  the  whole! 
There  is  no  terror  in  the  tale  for  me — » 
Go  speak  of  ghosts  to  children  I— This  Earl  Gilbert 
(God  sain  him)  loved  Heaven's  peace  as  well  as  I  did, 


[''There  If  no  terror,  Canliu,  in  your  threat*." 
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And  we  were  wondrous  friends  whene'er  we  met 
At  church  or  market,  or  in  burrows  town. 
Midst  this,  our  good  Lord  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Cassilis, 
Takes  purpose  he  would  journey  forth  to  Edinburgh. 
The  King  was  doling  gifts  of  abbey-lands. 
Good  things  that  thrifty  house  was  wont  to  fish  for. 
Our  mighty  Earl  forsakes  his  sea- washed  castle, 
Passes  our  borders  some  four  miles  from  hence ; 
And,  holding  it  unwholesome  to  be  fasters 
Long  after  sunrise,  lo !  the  Earl  and  train 
Dismount,  to  rest  their  nags  and  eat  their  breakfast. 
The  morning  rose,  the  small  birds  caroU'd  sweetly — 
The  corks  were  drawn,  the  pasty  brooks  incision — 
His  lordship  jests,  his  train  are  choked  with  laughter; 
When, — wondrous  change  of  cheer,  and  mostunlook'd 
Strange  epilogue  to  bottle  and  to  baked  meats ! —  [for, 
Flasli*d  from  the  greenwood  half  a  score  of  carabines ; 
And  the  good  Earl  of  Cassilis,  in  his  breakfast, 
Had  nooning,  dinner,  supper,  all  at  once. 
Even  in  the  morning  that  he  closed  his  journey ; 
And  the  grim  sexton,  for  his  chamberlain, 
Made  him  the  bed  which  rests  the  head  for  ever. 

Gif.  Told  with  much  spirit,  cousin — some  there  are 
Would  add,  and  in  a  tone  resembling  triumph. 
And  would  that  with  these  long  established  facts 
My  tale  began  and  ended  !  I  must  tell  you, 
That  evil-deeming  censures  of  the  events, 
Both  at  the  time  and  now,  throw  blame  on  thee — 
Time,  place,  and  circumstance,  they  say,  proclaim 

thee. 
Alike,  the  author  of  that  morning's  ambush. 

Auch.  Ay,  'tis  an  old  belief  in  Carrick  here, 
Where  natives  do  not  always  die  in  bed, 
That  if  a  Kennedy  shall  not  attain 
Methuselah's  last  span,  a  Mure  has  slain  him. 
Such  is  the  general  creed  of  all  their  clan. 
Thank  Heaven,  that  they're  bound  to  prove  the  charge 
They  are  so  prompt  in  making.  They  have  clamour'd 
Enough  of  this  before,  to  show  their  malice. 
But  what  said  these  coward  pickthanks  when  I  came 
Before  the  King,  before  the  Justicers, 
Rebutting  all  their  calumnies,  and  daring  them 
To  show  that  I  knew  aught  of  Cassilis'  journey — 
Which  way  he  meant  to  travel — where  to  halt — 
Without  which  knowledge  I  possess'd  no  means 
To  dress  an  ambush  for  him  ?    Did  I  not 
Defy  the  assembled  clan  of  Kennedys 
To  show,  by  proof  direct  or  inferential, 
Wherefore  they  slander'd  me  with  this  foul  charge? 
My  gauntlet  rung  before  them  in  the  court, 
And  I  did  dare  the  best  of  them  to  lift  it. 
And  prove  such  charge  a  true  one — ^Did  I  not  ? 

Gif.  I  saw  your  gauntlet  lie  before  the  Kennedys, 
Who  look'd  on  it  as  men  do  on  an  adder. 
Longing  to  crush,  and  yet  afraid  to  grasp  it. 
Tiot  an  eye  sparkled — not  a  foot  advanced — 
No  arm  was  stretch'd  to  lift  the  fatal  symbol. 

iliic/i.Then,  wherefore  do  the  hildings  murmur  now? 
Wish  they  to  see  again,  how  one  bold  Mure 
Can  baffle  and  defy  their  assembled  valour  ? 

Gif,  No ;  but  they  speak  of  evidence  suppress'd. 


A  uch,  Suppress'd  ?— what  CTidence  ?— by  whom  sup- 
press'd ? 
What  Will-o'-Wisp — what  idiot  of  a  witness^ 
Is  he  to  whom  they  trace  an  empty  voice, 
But  cannot  show  his  person  ? 

Gif.  They  pretend. 

With  the  King's  leave,  to  bring  it  to  a  trial ; 
Averring  that  a  lad,  named  Quentin  Blane, 
Brought  thee  a  letter  from  the  murder'd  Earl, 
With  friendly  greetings,  telling  of  his  journey, 
The  hour  which  he  set  forth,  the  place  he  halted  at* 
Affording  thee  the  means  to  form  the  ambush. 
Of  which  your  hatred  made  the  application. 

Auch.  A  prudent  Earl,  indeed,  if  such  his  practice, 
When  dealing  with  a  recent  enemy !  [dence 

And  what  should  he  propose  by  such  strange  confi- 
In  one  who  sought  it  not ! 

Gif.  His  purposes  were  kindly,  say  the  Kennedys — 
Desiring  you  would  meet  him  where  he  halted, 
Offering  to  undertake  whate'er  commissions 
You  listed  trust  him  with,  for  court  or  city : 
And,  thus  apprized  of  Cassilis'  purposed  journey. 
And  of  his  halting  place,  you  placed  the  ambush, 
Prepared  the  homicides [men 

Auch.  They're  free  to  say  tbeir  pleasure.  They  are 
Of  the  new  court — and  I  am  but  a  fragment 
Of  stout  old  Morton's  faction.    It  is  reason 
That  such  as  I  be  rooted  from  the  earth 
That  they  may  have  full  room  to  spread  their  branches. 
No  doubt,  'tis  easy  to  find  strolling  vagrants 
To  prove  whate'er  they  prompt.  This  Quentin  Blane — 
Did  you  not  call  him  so  ? — why  comes  he  now  ? 
And  wherefore  not  before?    This  must  be  answered 

— (abruptly) — 
Where  is  he  now  ? 

Gif.  Abroad — they  say — kidnapp'd, 

By  you  kidnapp'd,  that  he  might  die  in  Flanders. 
But  orders  have  been  sent  for  his  discharge. 
And  his  transmission  hither. 

Auch.  (assuming  an  air  of  composure,)  When  they 
produce  such  witness,  cousin  Gifford, 
We'll  be  prepared  to  meet  it.    In  the  meanwhile, 
The  King  doth  ill  to  throw  his  royal  sceptre 
In  the  accuser's  scale,  ere  be  can  know 
How  justice  shall  incline  it. 

Gif.  Our  sage  prince 

Resents,  it  may  be,  less  the  death  of  Cassilis, 
Than  he  is  angry  that  the  feud  should  burn. 
After  his  royal  voice  had  said,  '^  Be  quenched ; " 
Thus  urging  prosecution  less  for  slaughter. 
Than  that,  being  done  against  the  King's  command, 
Treason  is  mix'd  with  homicide. 

Auch.  Ha !  ha  1  most  true,  my  cousin. 

Why,  well  consider'd,  'tis  a  crime  so  great 
To  slay  one's  enemy,  the  King  forbidding  it. 
Like  parricide,  it  should  be  held  impossible. 
'Tis  just  as  if  a  wretch  retain'd  the  evil, 
When  the  King's  touch  had  bid  tlie  sores  be  healed ; 
And  such  a  crime  merits  the  stake  at  least. 
What !  can  there  be  within  a  Scottish  bosom 
A  feud  so  deadly,  that  it  kept  its  ground 
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When  the  King  said,  Be  friends!  It  is  not  credible. 
Were  I  King  James,  I  never  would  believe  it ; 
I'd  rather  think  the  story  all  a  dream. 
And  that  there  was  no  friendship,  feud,  nor  journey, 
No  halt,  no  ambush,  and  no  Earl  of  Cassilis, 
Than  dream  anointed  Majesty  has  wrong ! — 

Gif,  Speak  within  door,  coz. 

Auch.         0,  true — (aside) — I  shall  betray  myself 
Even  to  this  half-bred  fool. — I  must  have  room, 
Room  for  an  instant,  or  I  suffocate. — 
Cousin,  I  prithee  call  our  Philip  hither—- 
Forgive  me ;  'twere  more  meet  I  summonM  him 
Myself;  but  then  the  sight  of  yonder  revel 
Would  chafe  my  blood,  and  I  have  need  of  coolness. 

Gif.  I  understand  thee — Iwill  bring  him  straight. 

[Exit. 

Auch.  And  if  thou  dost,  he's  lost  his  ancient  trick 
To  fathom,  as  he  wont,  his  ftve-pint  flagons. — 
This  space  is  mine — O  for  the  power  to  Oil  it,  - 
Instead  of  senseless  rage  and  empty  curses, 
With  the  dark  spell  which  witches  learn  from  fiends. 
That  smites  the  object  of  their  hate  afar, 
I*7or  leaves  a  token  of  its  mystic  action. 
Stealing  the  soul  from  out  the  unscathed  body. 
As  lightning  melts  the  blade,  nor  harms  the  scabbard ! 
— 'Tis  vain  to  wish  for  it — Each  curse  of  mine 
Falls  to  the  ground  as  harmless  as  the  arrows 
Which  children  shoot  at  stars !  The  tinae  for  thought, 
If  thought  could  aught  avail  me,  melts  away, 
Like  to  a  snowball  in  a  schoolboy's  hand, 
That  melts  the  faster  the  more  close  he  grasps  it ! — 
If  I  had  time,  the  Scottish  Solomon, 
Whom  some  call  son  of  David  the  Musician, —  ■ 
Might  Gnd  it  perilous  work  to  march  to  Carrick. 
There's  many  a  feud  still  slumbering  in  its  ashes, 
Whose  embers  are  yet  red.    Nobles  we  have, 
Stout  as  old  Graysteel,  and  as  hot  as  Bothwell ; 
Here  too  are  castles  look  from  crags  as  high 
On  seas  as  wide  as  Logan's.    So  the  King — 
Pshaw !  He  is  here  again — 

Enter  GiFf  obd. 

Gif.  I  heard  you  name 

The  King,  my  kinsman  ;  know,  he  comes  not  hither. 

Auch.  {affecting  indifference.)  Nay,  then  we  need 
not  broach  our  barrels,  cousin. 
Nor  purchase  us  new  jerkins. — Comes  not  Philip? 

Gif.  Yes,  sir.    He  tarries  but  to  drink  a  service 
To  his  good  friends  at  parting. 
^    Auch.  Friends  for  the  beadle  or  the  sheriff-officer. 
Well,  let  it  pass.    Who  comes,  and  how  attended, 
Since  James  designs  not  westward  ? 

Gif.  0  you  shall  have,  instead,  his  fiery  functionary, 
George  Home  that  was,  but  now  Dunbar's  great  Earl; 
He  leads  a  royal  host,  and  comes  to  show  you 
How  he  distributes  justice  on  the  Border, 
Where  judge  and  hangman  oft  reverse  their  office. 
And  the  noose  does  its  work  before  the  sentence. 


But  I  have  said  my  tidings  best  and  worst 
None  but  yourself  can  know  what  course  the  time 
And  peril  may  demand.    To  lift  your  banner 
If  I  might  be  a  judge,  were  desperate  game : 
Ireland  and  Galloway  offer  you  convenience 
For  flight,  if  flight  be  thought  the  better  remedy; 
To  face  the  court  requires  the  consciousness 
And  confidence  of  innocence.     You  alone 
Can  judge  if  you  possess  these  attributes. 

[A  noise  behind  the  MeMi. 

Auch.  VhWip^  I  think,  has  broken  up  his  revels; 
His  ragged  regiment  are  dispersing  them, 
Well  liquor'd,  doubtless.  They're  disbanded  soldiers, 
Or  some  such  vagabonds. — Here  comes  the  gallant 
[Enter  Philip.    He  has   a  huff-eoai  and  heai-pim, 

wears  a  sword  and  dagger,  with  pistols  ai  his  girit. 

Me  appears  to  be  affected  by  liquor,  bui  to  behf^ 

means  intoxiecUedi 

Auch.  You  scarce  have  been  made  known  to  w 
another, 
Although  you  sate  together  at  the  board — 
Son  Philip,  know  and  prize  our  cousin  Gifford. 

Phil,  {tastes  the  wine  on  the  table.)  If  you  had  prin^ 
him,  sir,  you  had  been  loath 
To  have  welcomed  him  in  bastard  Alicant : 
I'll  make  amends,  by  pledging  his  good  journey 
In  glorious  Burgundy. — The  stirrup-cup,  bol 
And  bring  ray  cousin's  horses  to  the  court. 

Auch.  (draws  him  ctside.)  The  stirrup-cup!   Be 
doth  not  ride  to-night — 
Shame  on  such  churlish  conduct  to  a  kinsman! 

Phil,  (aside  to  his  father.)  I've  news  of  pressii^ 
import. 
Send  the  fool  ofif. — Stay,  I  will  start  him  for  yoa. 
(To  Gif.)  Yes,  my  kind  cousin,  Burgundy  is  better, 
On  a  night-ride,  to  those  who  tread  our  moors, 
And  we  may  deal  it  freely  to  our  friends. 
For  we  came  freely  by  it.    Yonder  ocean 
Rolls  many  a  purple  cask  upon  our  shore. 
Rough  with  embossed  shells  and  shagged  sea-weed, 
When  the  good  skipper  and  his  careful  crew 
Have  had  their  latest  earthly  draught  of  brine, 
And  gone  to  quench,  or  to  endure  their  thirst. 
Where  nectar's  plenty,  or  even  water's  scarce. 
And  filter'd  to  the  parched  crew  by  dropsfull. 

Auch.  Thou'rt  mad,  son  Philip  ! — Gifford's  do 
intruder, 
That  we  should  rid  him  hence  by  such  wild  rants: 
My  kinsman  hither  rode  at  his  own  danger. 
To  tell  us  that  Dunbar  is  hasting  to  us. 
With  a  strong  force,  and  with  the  King's  commissioo, 
To  enforce  against  our  house  a  hateful  charge. 
With  every  measure  of  extremity. 

Phil.  And  is  this  all  that  our  good  cousin  tells  us? 
I  can  say  more,  thanks  to  the  ragged  regiment, 
Witli  whose  good  company  you  have. upbraided oKi 
On  whose  authority,  I  tefl  thee,  cousin, 
Dunbar  is  here  already. 

Gif.  Already  ? 


•  [Hie  calutnulous  tale  which  aieribed  the  birth  of  Juues  VI.  to  an  iotrfgue  ofQoeea  llanr  wlUi  Ritzfo.] 
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Phil.  Tes,  gentle  coz.    And  you,  my  sire,  be  basty 
In  wbat  you  think  to  do. 

Auch.  I  think  tl\pu  darest  not  jest  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. • 
Where  hadst  thou  these  fell  tidings  ? 

Phil,  Where  you,  too,  might  have  heard  them, 
noble  fattier, 
Sa?e  that  your  ears,  naii'd  to  our  kinsman's  lips, 
Would  list  no  coarser  accents.    0,  my  soldiers, 
My  merry  crew  of  vagabonds,  for  ever ! 
Scum  of  the  P^etherlands,  and  washM  ashore 
Upon  this  coast  like  unregarded  sea-weed, 
They  bad  not  been  two  hours  on  Scottish  land, 
When,  to!  they  met  a  military  friend, 
An  ancient  fourier,  known  to  them  of  old, 
Who,  warm'd  by  certain  stoups  of  searching  wine, 
Informed  his  old  companions  that  Dunbar 
Left  Glasgow  yesterday,  comes  here  to-morrow; 
Himself,  he  said,  was  sent  a  spy  before, 
To  view  what  preparations  we  were  making. 

Auch.  {to  Gif.)  If  this  he  sooth,  good  kinsman, 
thou  must  claim 
To  take  a  part  with  us  for  life  and  death, 
Or  speed  from  hence,  and  leave  us  to  our  fortune^ 

Gif.  In  such  dilemma, 
Believe  me,  friend,  I'd  choose  upon  the  instant — 
But  I  lack  harness,  and  a  steed  to  charge  on. 
For  mine  is  overtired,  and,  save  my  page. 
There's  not  a  man  to  back  me.    But  I'll  hie 
To  Kyle,  and  raise  my  vassals  to  your  aid. 

Phil.  'Twill  be  when  the  rats, 
That  on  these  tidings  fly  this  house  of  ours, 
Come  back  to  pay  their  rents. — {At^tI). 

Auch,  Courage,  cousin— 
Thou  goest  not  hence  ill  mounted  for  thy  need : 
Full  forty  coursers  feed  in  my  wide  stalls, 
The  best  of  them  is  yours  to  speed  your  journey. 

Phil.  Stand  not  on  ceremony,  good  our  cousin. 
When  safety  signs,  to  shorten  courtesy. 

Gif.  {to  Auch.)  Farewell,  then,  cousin,  for  my 
tarrying  here 
Were  ruin  to  myself,  small  aid  to  you; 
Yet  loving  well  your  name  and  family, 
I'd  fain- 

Phil.  Be  gone?— that  Is  our  object,  too— 
Kinsman,  adieu. 

[Exit  GiFFOBD.    Philip  ealU  after  him. 
You  yeoman  of  the  stable. 
Give  Master  Gifford  there  my  fleetest  steed, 
Yon  cut-tail'd  roan  that  trembles  at  a  spear. — 

[Trampling  of  the  horse  heard  going  off. 
Hark !  he  departs.    How  swift  the  dastard  rides, 
To  shun  the  neighbourhood  of  jeopardy  1 

[He  lays  aside  the  appearance  of  levity  which  he 
has  hitherto  worn,  and  says  very  seriously. 

And  now,  my  father— 

Auch.  And  now,  my  son — ^thou'st  taken  a  perilous 
game 
Into  thine  hands,  rejecting  elder  couusel, — 
How  dost  thou  mean  to  play  it? 

Phil.  Sir,  good  gamesters  play  not 


Till  they  review  the  cards  whidi  fate  has  dealt  them, 
Computing  thus  the  cliances  of  the  game; 
And  wofully  they  seem  to  weigh  against  us. 

Auch.  Exile's  a  passing  ill,  and  may  be  borne; 
And  when  Dunbar  and  all  his  myrmidons 
Are  eastward  turn'd,  we*ll  seize  our  own  again. 

Phil,  Would  that  were  all  the  risk  we  had  to  stand 
to! 
But  more  and  worse,— a  doom  of  treason,  forfeiture, 
Death  to  ourselves,  dishonour  to  our  house, 
Is  what  the  stern  Justiciary  menaces ; 
And,  fatally  for  us,  he  hath  the  means ; 
To  make  his  threatenings  good. 

Auch.  It  cannot  be.    I  tell  thee,  there's  no  force 
In  Scottish  law  to  raze  a  boose  like  mine. 
Coeval  with  the  time  the  Lords  of  Galloway 
Submitted  them  unto  the  Scottish  sceptre. 
Renouncing  rights  of  Tantstry  and  Brehon. 
Some  dreams  they  have  of  evidence;  some  suspicion. 
But  old  Montgomery  knows  my  purpose  well, 
And  long  before  their  mandate  reach  the  camp 
To  crave  the  presence  of  this  mighty  witness. 
He  will  be  fitted  with  an  answer  to  it. 

Phil.  Father,  what  we  call  great,  is  often  ruin'd 
By  means  so  ludicrously  disproportion'd ; 
They  make  me  think  upon  the  gunner's  linstock, 
Which,  yielding  forth  a  light  about  the  size 
And  semblance  of  the  glowworm,  yet  applied 
To  powder,  blew  a  palace  into  atoms. 
Sent  a  young  King— a  young  Queen's  mate  at  least— 
Into  the  air,  as  high  as  e'er  Hew  night-hawk, 
And  made  such  wild  work  in  the  realm  of  Scotland, 
As  they  can  tell  who  beards — ^and  you  were  one 
Who  saw,  perhaps,  the  night-flight  which  began  it. 

Auch.  If  thou  hast  nought  to  speak  but  drunken 
folly, 
I  cannot  listen  longer. 

Phil.  I  will  speak  trief  and  sudden.— There  is  one 
Whose  tongue  to  us  has  the  sapie  perilous  force 
Which  Bothwell's  powder  had  to  Kirk  of  Field ; 
One  whose  least  tone,  and  those  but  peasant  accents. 
Could  rend  the  roof  from  off  our  fathers'  castle. 
Level  its  tallest  turret  with  its  base; 
And  he  that  doth  possess  this  wondrous  power 
Sleeps  this  same  night  not  five  miles  distant  from  us. 

Auch,  (who  had  looked  on  philip  with  much  ap^ 
pearance  of  astonishment  and  doubt,   ejv 
claims,)  Then  thou  art  mad  indeed!— Eal 
ha!    I'm  glad  on't. 
I'd  purchase  an  escape  from  wbat  I  dread. 
Even  by  the  frenzy  of  my  only  son ! 

Phil.  I  thank  you,  but  agree  not  to  the  bargain. 
You  rest  on  what  yon  civet  cat  has  said : 
Yon  silken  doublet,  stuffd  with  rotten  straw, 
Told  you  but  half  the  truth,  and  knew  no  more. 
But  my  good  vagrants  bad  a  perfect  tale  : 
They  told  me,  little  judging  the  importance. 
That  Quentin  Blane  had  been  discharged  with  them. 
They  told  me,  that  a  quarrel  happ'd  at  landing. 
And  that  the  youngster  and  an  ancient  sergeant 
Had  left  their  company,  and  taken  refuge 
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In  Chapeldonan,  where  our  ranger  dwells ;  * 
They  saw  him  scale  the  cliff  on  which  it  stands, 
Ere  they  were  out  of  sight ;  the  old  man  with  him. 
And  therefore  laugh  no  more  at  me  as  mad ; 
But  laugh,  if  thou  hast  list  for  merriment, 
To  think  he  stands  on  the  same  land  with  us, 
Whose  absence  thou  wouldst  deem  were  cheaply 

purchased 
With  thy  sours  ransom  and  thy  body^s  danger. 

Auch.  'Tis  then  a,£atal  truth!  Thou  art  no  yelper, 
To  open  rashly  on  so  wild  a  scent; 
Thou'rt  the  young  bloodhound,  which  careers  and 
Frolics  and  fawns,  as  if  the  friend  of  man,  [springs, 
But  seizes  on  his  victim  like  a  tiger. 

Phil,  No  matter  what  I  am— I'm  as  you  bred  me; 
So  let  that  pass  till  there  be  time  to  mend  me, 
And  let  us  speak  like  men,  and  to  the  purpose. 
This  object  of  our  fear  and  of  our  dread. 
Since  such  our  pride  must  own  him,  sleeps  to-night 
Within  our  power  :— to-morrow  in  Dunbar*s, 
And  we  are  then  his  victims. ' 

Auch.  He  is  in  ours  to  night. ' 

Phil,  He  is.    I'll  answer  that  MacLellan's  trusty. 

Auch,  Yet  he  replied  to  you  to-day  full  rudely. 

PhU,  Yes !    The  poor  knave  has  got  a  handsome 
And  is  gone  mad  with  jealousy.  [wife, 

Auch,  Foot ! — When  we  need  the  utmost  faith,  alle- 
Ohedience,  and  attachment  in  our  vassals,     [giance, 
Thy  wild  intrigues  pour  gall  into  their  hearts, 
And  turn  their  love  to  hatred ! 

Phil,  Most  reverend  sire;  you  talk  of  ancient  morals, 
Preach'd  on  by  Knox,  and  practised  by  Glencairn ;  ^ 
Respectable,  indeed,  but  somewiiat  musty 
In  these  our  -modern  nostrils.    In  our  days. 
If  a  young  baron  ebance  to  leave  his  vassal 
The  sole  possessor  of  a  handsome  wife, 
'Tis  sign  he  loves  his  follower ;  and  if  not, 
He  loves  his  follower's  wife,  which  often  proves 
The  surer  bond  of  patronage.    Take  either  case ; 
Favour  flows  in  of  course,  and  vassals  rise. 

Auch,  Philip,  this  is  infamous, 
And,  what  is  worse,  impolitic.    Take  example : 
Break  notGod*s  laws  or  man's  for  each  temptation 
That  youth  and  blood  suggest.    I  am  a  man — 
A  weak  and  erring  man  >— full  well  thou  know'st 
That  I  may  hardly  term  myself  a  pattern 
Even  to  my  son ;— yet  thus  far  will  I  say, 
I  never  swerved  from  my  integrity, 
Save  at  the  voice  of  strong  necessity. 
Or  such  o'erpowering  view  of  high  advantage 
As  wise  men  liken  to  necessity. 


In  strength  and  force  compulsive.    No  one  saw  me 
Exchange  my  reputation  for  my  pleasure. 
Or  do  the  Devil's  work  without  his  wages. 
I  practised  prudence,  and  paid  tax  to  virtue. 
By  following  her  behests,  save  where  strong  reasoo 
Gompell'd  a  deviation.    Then,  if  preachers 
At  times  look'd  sour,  or  elders  shook  their  heads, 
They  could  not  term  my  walk  irregular ; 
For  I  stood  up  still  for  the  worthy  cause, 
A  pillar,  though  a  flaw'd  one,  of  the  altar. 
Kept  a  strict  walk,  and  led  three  hundred  horse. 

Phil,  Ah,  these  three  hundred  horse  in  such  roi^ 
Were  better  commendation  to  a  party  [tiises 

Than  all  your  efforts  at  hypocrisy, 
Betray'd  so  oft  by  avarice  and  ambition. 
And  dragg'dto  open  shame.    But,  righteous  fatber, 
When  sire  and  son  unite  in  mutual  crime. 
And  join  their  efforts  to  the  same  enormity. 
It  is  no  time  to  measure  other's  faults. 
Or  fix  the  amount  of  each.    Most  moral  father. 
Think  if  it  be  a  moment  now  to  weigh 
The  vices  of  the  Heir  of  Auchindrane, 
Or  take  precaution  that  the  ancient  house 
Shall  have  another,  heir  than  the  sly  courtier 
That's  gaping  for  the  forfeiture. 

Auch.  We'll  disappoint  him,  Philip, — 
We'll  disappoint  him  yet.    It  is  a  folly, 
A  wilful  cheat,  to  cast  our  eyes  behind. 
When  time,  and  the  fast  flitting  opportunity. 
Call  loudly,  nay,  compel  us  to  look  forward : 
Why  are  we  not  already  at  MacLellan's, 
Since  there  the  victim  sleeps? 

Phil,  l^ay,  soft,  I  pray  thee; 

I  had  not  made  your  piety  my  confessor, 
Nor  enter'd  in  debate  on  these  sage  councils. 
Which  you're  more  like  to  give  than  I  to  profit  by, 
Could  1  have  used  the  time  more  usefully ; 
But  first  an  interval  must  pass  between 
The  fate  of  Quentin  and  the  little  artifice 
That  shall  detach  him  from  his  comrade, 
The  stout  old  soldier  that  I  told  you  of. 

A  uch.  How  work  a  point  so  difficult-— so  dangerous? 

Phil,  'Tis  cared  for.    Mark,  my  father,  the  couie- 
Arising  from  mean  company.    My  agents      [nienoe 
Are  at  my  hand,  like  a  good  workman's  tools. 
And  if  I  mean  a  mischief,  ten  to  one 
That  they  anticipate  the  deed  and  guilt. 
Well  knowing  this,  when  first  the  vagrants'  tattle 
Gave  me  the  hint  that  Quentin  was  so  near  us, 
Instant  I  sent  MacLellan,  with  strong  charges 
To  stop  him  for  the  night,  and  bring  me  word. 


'         [  MS.-*'  Id  the  old  tower  whera  Nlel  HacLellaa  dnollf. 

And  tbererore  laugh  no  more,*"  etc.  ] 
■  [  MS.—"  And  we  are  then  In  hU  power."  ] 

'  [  MS.-**  He's  In  ow  power  to-ulgbl." ] 

4  [Alexander,  fifth  Eirl  of  Gleucalrn,  for  distincUofi  called 
The  Good  Earl/' was  anioag  Oie  first  o6Uie  peers  of  Scotland 
who  concurred  in  U>e  aeformation.  In  aidof  which  he  acted  a 
conspicuoas  part,  in  the  employment  both  of  his  sword  and  pen. 
In  a  remonstrance  with  the  Qneon  Regent,  he  told  her,  that  **  if 
the  violated  the  engagements  which  she  had  come  under  to  her 


«• 


subjects,  thej  would  consider  IhemseWes  as  absolved  from  tbcir 
allegiance  to  her/'  He  was  author  of  a  satirical  poem  against  Ibc 
Roman  Catholics,  entitled  **  The  Hermit  of  Aliareit/*  (Lorelto.) 
—See  SiBBALD's  chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry, —Be  assisted  the 
Reformers  with  his  sword,  when  \hef  took  arms  at  Perth,  in  1559; 
had  a  principal  command  in  the  army  embodied  against  Qoectt 
Mary,  in  June  1367;  and  demolinhed  the  altar,  broke  the  images, 
tore  down  the  pictures  etc.,  in  the  Chapel-royal  of  Holyrood- 
houKe.  after  the  Qnceu  was  conducted  to  Locbleven.  lie  died 
In  4874.] 
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Like  an  accomplish*!!  spy,  how  all  things  stood, 
Lulling  the  enemy  into  security. 

Auch.  There  was  a  prudent  general ! 

Phil.  MacLellan  went  and  came  within  the  hoar. 
The  jealous  bee,  which  buzzes  in  his  nightcap, 
Had  hummM  to  him,  this  fellow,  Quentin  Biane, 
Had  been  in  schoolboy  days  an  humble  lover 
Of  his  own  pretty  wife— 

Auch.  Most  fortunate ! 

The  knave  will  be  more  prompt  to  serve  our  purpose. 

Phil.  No  doubt  on*t.    'Mid  the  tidings  he  brought 
Was  one  of  some  importance.    The  old  man    [back 
Is  flush  of  dollars:  this  I  caused  him  tell 
Among  his  comrades,  who  became  as  eager 
To  have  him  in  their  company,  as  e'er  [space. 

They  had  been  ^Id  to  part  with  him.    And  in  brief 
A  letter's  framed  by  an  old  hand  amongst  them, 
Familiar  with  such  feats.    It  bore  the  name 
And  character  of  old  Montgomery, 
Whom  he  might  well  supposj^  at  no  great  distance. 
Commanding  his  old  Sergeant  Hildebrand, 
By  all  the  ties  of  late  authority. 
Conjuring  him  by  ancient  soldiership. 
To  hasten  to  his  mansion  instantly. 
On  business  of  high  import,  with  a  charge 
To  come [lows? 

Auch.  Weil,  he  sets  out,  I  doubt  it  not, — what  fol- 

Phil.  I  am  not  curious  into  others*  practices,— 
So  far  I'm  an  economist  in  guilt. 
As  you,  my  sire,  advise.    But  on  the  road 
To  old  Montgomery's  he  meets  his  comrades. 
They  nourish  grudge  against  him  and  his  dollars, 
And  things  may  hap,  which  counsel  learn'd  in  law 
Call  Robbery  and  Murder.    Should  he  live, 
He  has  seen  nought  that  we  would  hide  from  him. 

ilucA.  Who  carries  the  forged  letter  to  the  veteran? 

Phil.  Why,  Niel  MacLellan,  who  return'd  again 
To  his  own  tower,  as  if  to  pass  the  night  there. 
They  pass'd  on  hjm,  or  tried  to  pass,  a  story. 
As  if  they  wish'd  the  sergeant's  company, 
Without  the  comptroller's— that  is  Quentin's, 
And  he  became  an  agent  of  their  plot, 
That  he  might  better  carry  on  our  own. 

Auch.  There's  life  in  it— yes,  there  is  life  in't; 
And  we  will  have  a  mounted  party  ready 
To  sgour  the  moors  in  quest  of  the  banditti 
That  kill'd  the  poor  old  man— they  shall  die  instantly. 
Dunbar  shall  see  us  use  sharp  justice  here. 
As  well  as  he  in  Teviotdale.    You  are  sure 
You  gave  no  hint  nor  impulse  to  their  purpose? 

Phil.  It  needed  not.  The  whole  pack  oped  at  once 
Upon  the  scent  of  dollars. — But  time  comes 
When  I  must  seek  the  tower,  and  act  with  Pfiel 
What  farther's  to  be  done. 

Auch,  Alone  with  him  thou  goest  not.    He  bears 
Thou  art  my  only  son,  and  on  a  night       [grudge- 
When  such  wild  passions  are  so  free  abroad, 
'  When  such  wild  deeds  are  doing,  'tis  but  natural 
I  guarantee  thy  safety.— I'll  ride  with  thee. 

Phil.  E'en  as  you  will,  my  lord.    But  pardon  me — 
If  you  will  come,  let  us  not  have  a  word 


I  Of  conscience,  and  of  pity,  and  forgiveness; 
Fine  words  to-morrow,  out  of  place  to-night. 
Take  counsel  then,  leave  all  this  work  to  me ; 
Call  up  your  household^  make  Gt  preparation. 
In  love  and  peace,  to  welcome  this  Karl  Justiciar, 
As  one  that's  free  of  guilt.    Go,  deck  the  castle 
As  for  an  honour'd  guest.    Hallow  the  chapel 
(If  they  have  power  to  hallow  it)  with  thy  prayers. 
Let  me  ride  forth  alone,  and  ere  the  sun 
Comes  o'er  the  eastern  bill,  thou  shalt  accost  him  : 
**  Now  do  thy  worst,  thou  oft-returning  spy. 
Here's  nought  thou  canst  discover.'* 

Auch,  Yet  goest  thou  not  alone  with  that  MacLellan! 
He  deems  thou  bearest  will  to  injure  him, 
And  seek'st  occasion  suiting  to  such  will. 
Philip,  thou  art  irreverent,  fierce;  ill-nurtured, 
Stain'd  with  low  vices,  which  disgust  a  father ; 
Yet  ridest  thou  not  alone  with  yonder  man,— 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  myself  will  go  with  thee* 

[Exit,  and  cailt  to  horse  behind  the  Scene, 

Phil,  (alone.)  Now  would  I  give  my  fleetest  horse 
to  know 
What  sudden  thought  roused  this  paternal  care, 
And  if  'tis  on  his  own  account  or  mine : 
'Tis  true,  he  hath  the  deepest  share  in  all 
That's  likely  now  to  hap,  or  which  has  happen'd. 
Yet  strong  through  Nature's  universal  reign. 
The  link  which  binds  the  parent  to  the  offspring  : 
The  she- wolf  knows  it,  and  the  tigress  owns  it. 
So  that  dark  man,  who,  shunning  what  is  vicious. 
Ne'er  tum*d  aside  from  an  atrocity, 
Hath  still  some  care  left  for  his  hapless  offspring. 
Therefore  'tis  meet,  though  wayward,  light,  and  stub- 
That  I  should  do  for  him  all  that  a  son  [born. 
Can  do  for  sire— and  his  dark  wisdom  join'd 
To  influence  my  bold  courses,  'twill  be  hard 
To  break  our  mutual  purpose.— Horses  there ! 

[Exit^ 

ACT  in. 

SCENB  1. 

It  it  moonligfU.  The  scene  is  the  Beach  beneath  the  Tower 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  first  scenes—the  Vessel  is  gone 
from  her  anchorage* 

AucHiifDRAifB  and  Philip,  as  if  dismounted  from  their 
horses,  come  forward  cautiously. 

Phil.  The  nags  are  safely  stow'd.    Their  noise 
might  scare  him; 
Let  them  be  safe,  and  ready  when  we  need  them. 
The  business  is  but  short.    We'll  call  MacLellan, 
To  wake  him,  and  in  quiet  bring  him  forth. 
If  he  be  so  disposed,  for  here  are  waters 
Enough  to  drown,  and  sand  enough  to  cover  him. 
But  if  he  hesitate,  or  fear  to  meet  us, 
By  heaven  I'll  deal  on  him  in  Chapeldonan 
With  my  own  hand ! — 

Auch.  Too  furious  boy !— alarm  or  noise  midoes  us. 
Our  practice  must  be  silent  as  'tis  sudden. 
Bethink  thee  that  conviction  of  this  slaughter 
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Gonflrnis  the  very  worst  of  accusations 
Oyr  foes  can  bring  against  us.  Wherefore  should  we, 
Who  by  our  birth  and  fortune  mate  with  nobles, 
And  are  allied  with  them,  take  this  lad's  life, 
His  peasant  life,  unless  to  quash  his  evidence, 
Taking  such  pains  to  rid  him  from  the  world, 
Who  would,  if  spared,  have  fix'd  a  crime  upon  us? 

Phil.  Well,  I  do  own  me  one  of  those  wise  folks, 
Who  think  that  when  a  deed  of  fate  is  planned, 
The  execution  cannot  be  too  rapid. 
But  do  ^e  still  keep  purpose?    Is't  determined 
,  He  sails  for  Ireland— and  without  a  wherry  ? 
Salt  water  is  his  passport — is  it  not  so ! 

Auch.  I  would  it  could  be  otherwise. 
Might  he  not  go  there  while  in  life  and  limb. 
And  breathe  his  span  out  in  another  air  ? 
Many  seek  Ulster  never  to  return — 
Why  might  this  wretched  youth  not  harbour  there? 

Phil,  With  all  my  heart.  It  is  small  honour  to  me 
To  be  the  agent  in  a  work  like  this. — 
Yet  this  poor  caitiff,  having  thrust  himself 
Into  the  secrets  of  a  noble  house. 
And  twined  himself  so  closely  with  our  safety, 
That  we  must  perish,  or  that  he  must  die, 
ril  hesitate  as  little  on  the  action, 
As  I  would  do  to  slay  the  animal 
Whose  flesh  supplies  my  dinner.    'Tis  as  harmless. 
That  deer  or  steer,  as  is  this  Quentin  Blane, 
And  not  more  necessary  is  its  death 
To  our  accommodation — so  we  slay  it 
Without  a  moment's  pause  or  hesitation. 

Auch.  'Tis  not,  my  son,  the  feeling  calPd  remorse, 
That  now  lies  tugging  at  this  heart  of  mine. 
Engendering  thoughts  that  stop  the  lifted  hand. 
Have  I  not  heard  John  Knox  pour  forth  his  thunders 
Against  the  oppressor  and  the  man  of  blood. 
In  accents  of  a  minister  of  vengeance  ? 
Were  not  his  fiery  eyeballs  turned  on  me, 
As  if  be  said  expressly,  ^'Thou'rt  the  man?" 
•  Yet  did  my  solid  purpose,  as  I  listened, 
Remain  unshaken  as  that  massive  rock. 

Phil.  Well,  then,  Fllunderstand  'tis  not  remorse, — 
As  'tis  a  foible  little  known  to  thee, — 
That  interrupts  thy  purpose.    What,  then,  is  it? 
Is't  scorn,  or  is't  compassion?    One  thing's  certain. 
Either  the  feeling  must  have  free  indulgence, 
Or  fully  be  subjected  to  your  reason- 
There  is  no  room  for  these  same  treacherous  courses. 
Which  men  call  moderate  measures. 
We  must  confide  in  Quentin,  or  must  slay  him. 

Auch.  In  Ireland  he  might  live  afar  from  us. 

Phil.  Among  Queen  Mary's  faithful  partisans, 
Your  ancient  enemies,  the  haughty  Hamiltons, 
The  stern  MacDonnells,  and  resentful  Graemes— 
With  these  around  him,  and  with  Cassilis'  death 
Exasperating  them  against  you,  think,  my  father, 
What  ehance  of  Quentin's  silence. 

Auch.  Too  true— too  true.    He  is  a  silly  youth,  too, 
Who  had  not  wit  to  shift  for  bis  own  living— 
A  bashful  lover,  whom  his  rivals  laugli'd  at— 
Of  pliant  temper,  which  companions  p     lo)  'don 


A  moonlight  waker,  and  a  noontide  dreamer— 

A  torturer  of  phrases  into  sonnets. 

Whom  all  might  lead  that  chose  to  praise  his  rbynxi 

Phil.  I  marvel  that  your  memory  has  room 
To  hold  so  much  on  such  a  worthless  subject. 

Auch»  Base  in  himself,  and  yet  so  strangely 
With  me  and  with  my  fortunes,  that  Vwe  studied 
To  read  hiih  through,  as  I  would  read 
Some  paltry  rhyme  of  vulgar  prophecy. 
Said  to  contain  the  fortunes  of  my  house ; 
And,  let  me  speak  him  truly— He  is  grateful. 
Kind,  tractable,  obedient— a  child 
Might  lead  him  by  a  thread — He  shaU  not  die! 

Phil.  Indeed ! — then  liave  we  had  our  midnight  ride 
To  wondrous  little  purpose. 

Auch,  By  the  blue  heaven, 

Thou  shalt  not  murder  him,  cold  selfish  sensualist! 
Yon  pure  vault  speaks  it — yonder  summer  moon, 
With  its  ten  million  sparklers,  cries.  Forbear! 
The  deep  earth  sighs  it  forth — Thou  shalt  not  mur- 
Thou  shalt  not  mar  the  image  of  thy  Maker !     [der  !— 
Thou  shalt  not  from  thy  brother  take  the  life. 
The  precious  gift  which  God  alone  can  give! — 

Phil.  Here  is  a  worthy  guerdon  now%  for  stuffing 
His  memory  with  old  saws  and  holy  sayings! 
They  come  upon  him  in  the  very  crisis, 
And  when  his  resolution  should  be  firmest,  . 
They  shake  it  like  a  palsy—- Let  it  be. 
He'll  end  at  last  by  yielding  to  temptation. 
Consenting  to  the  thing  whicji  must  be  done. 
With  more  remorse  the  more  he  hesitates. — 

[To  his  Father,  who  hcu  stood  fixsi 
after  his  leLSt  speech. 

Well,  sir,  'tis  fitting  you  resolve  at  last. 
How  the  young  clerk  shall  be  disposed  upon; 
Unless  you  would  ride  home  to  Auchindrane, 
And  bid  them  rear  the  Maiden  in  the  court-yard, 
That  when  Dunbar  comes,  he  have  nought  to  do 
But  bid  us  kiss  the  cushion  and  the  headsman. 

Auch.  It  is  too  true— Tliere  is  no  safety  for  us. 
Consistent  with  the  unhappy  wretch's  life ! 
In  Ireland  he  is  sure  to  find  my  enemies. 
Arran  I've  proved — the  Netherlands  I've  tried, 
But  wilds  and  wars  return  him  on  my  hands. 

Phil.  Yet  fear  not,  father,  we'll  make  surer  work; 
The  land  has  caves,  the  sea  has  whirlpools. 
Where  that  which  they  suck  in  returns  no  more. 

Auch.  I  will  know  nought  of  it,  hard-hearted  bo?! 

Phil.  Hard-hearted!  W  by — my  heart  is  soft  as  yours; 
But  then  they  must  not  feel  remorse  at  once, 
We  can't  afford  such  wasteini  tenderness  : 
I  can  mouth  forth  remorse  as  well  as  you. 
Be  executioner,  and  I'll  be  chaplain, 
And  say  as  mild  and  moving  things  as  you  can ; 
But  one  of  us  must  keep  his  steely  temper. 

Auch.  Do  thou  the  deed — I  cannot  look  on  it. 

Phil.  So  be  it — walk  with  me — MacLellan  brings 
The  boat  lies  moor'd  within  that  reach  of  rock,  [him. 
And  'twill  require  our  greatest  strength  combined 
To  launch  it  from  the  beach.    Meantime^  MacLellan 
I  Brings  our  man  hither.— See  the  twinkling  light 
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[laoGes  in  the  tower. 

h.  Let  us  withdraw — ^for  should  he  spy  us  sud- 
ly  suspect  us,  and  alarnr  the  family,  [denly, 
f.  Fear  not,  MacLellan  has  his  trust  and  confi- 
dence, 
t  with  a  few  sweet  words  and  welcomes  home. 
h.  But  think  you  that  the  Ranger  may  be  trusted  ? 

L  111  answer  for  him. — Lei's  go  float  theshallop. 
[They  go  off,  and  as  they  leave  the  Stage »  Mac- 
Lellan ii  teen  descending  from  the  Tower 
with  QcENTiN.     The  former  bears  a  dark  lan- 
tern.   They  come  upon  the  Stage, 
;.  {showing  the  light.)  So — bravely  done— that's 

the  last  ledge  of  rocks, 
e  are  on  the  sands. — ^Ihave  broke  your  slumbers 
vhat  untimely. 

ti.  Do  not  think  so,  friend, 

six  years  past  I  have  been  used  to  stir 

the  reveille  rung ;  and  that,  believe  me, 

es  the  hours  for  rousing  me  at  random, 

[laving  given  its  summons,  yields  no  license 

iulge  a  second  slumber.  Nay,  more,  I'll  tell  thee, 

like  a  pleased  child,  I  was  e'en  too  happy 

»und  repose. 

\  The  greater  fool  were  you. 

hould  enjoy  the  moments  given  to  slumber : 

ho  can  tell  how  soon  may  be  the  waking, 

lere  we  shall  have  leave  to  sleep  again  ? 

n.  The  God  of  Slumber  comes  not  at  command. 

light  the  blood  danced  merry  through  my  veins. 

d  of  finding  this  our  land  of  Carrick 

*eary  waste  my  fears  had  apprehended, 

thy  wife,  MacLellan,  and  thy  daughter, 

id  a  brother's  welcome ; — saw  thee,  too. 

r'd  my  early  friendship  with  you  both, 

dt  once  more  that  I  had  friends  and  country. 

n  the  joy  that  tingled  through  my  system, 

with  the  searching  powers  of  yonder  wine, 

am  glad  to  leave  my  feverish  lair, 
igh  my  hostess  smooth'd  my  couch  herself, 
)1  my  brow  upon  this  moonlight  beach, 
m  the  moonlight  dancing  on  the  waves, 
cenes  are  wont  to  sooth  me  into  melancholy; 
ch  the  hurry  of  my  spirits  now, 
very  tiling  I  look  on  makes  me  laugh. 
.I've  seen  but  few  so  gamesome,  Master  Quentin, 
roused  from  sleep  so  suddenly  as  you  were.  * 
n.  Why,  there's  the  jest  on't.    Tour  old  castle's 

haunted. 
1  the  host — in  vain  the  lovely  hostess, 
d  addition  to  all  means  of  rest, 
leir  best  wishes  for  our  sound  repose, 

some  hobgoblin  brings  a  pressing  message  : 
ornery  presently  must  see  his  sergeant, 
p  gets  Hildebrand,  and  off  he  trudges. 
;  but  laugh  to  think  upon  the  grin 
^hich  he  doff  d  the  kerchief  he  had  twisted 
1  his  brows,  and  put  his  morion  on-— 

!ha!  ha! 

I'm  glad  to  see  you  merry,  Quentiu. 
%.  Why,  faith,  my  spirits  are  but  transitory, 
m  may  live  with  me  a  month  or  more. 


And  never  see  me  smile.    Then  some  such  trifle 

As  yonder  little  maid  of  yours  would  laugh  at. 

Will  serve  me  for  a  theme  of  merriment — 

Even  now,  I  scarce  can  keep  my  gravity ; 

We  were  so  snugly  settled  in  our  quarters. 

With  full  intent  to  let  the  sun  be  high 

Ere  we  should  leave  our  beds— and  first  the  one 

And  then  the  other's  summon'd  briefly  forth. 

To  the  old  tune,  ^'  Black  Bandsmen,  up  and  march  I" 

JUac.  Well !  you  shall  sleep  anon — rely  upon  it — 
And  make  up  time  misspent.    Meantime,  mefthinks,  * 
You  are  so  merry  on  your  broken  slumbers. 
You  ask  not  why  I  call'd  you. 

Quen,  I  can  guess ; 

You  lack  my  aid  to  seardi  the  weir  for  seals. 
You  lack  my  company  to  stalk  a  deer. 
Think  you  I  have  forgot  your  silvan  tasks. 
Which  oft  you  have  permitted  me  to  share, 
Till  days  that  we  were  rivals  ? 

Mac.  You  have  memory 

Of  that  too?— 

Quen,  Like  the  memory  of  a  dream, 

Delusion  far  too  exquisite  to  last. 

Mac.  You  guess  not  then  for  what  I  call  you  forth. 
It  was  to  meet  a  friend — 

Quen.  What  friend  ?    Thyself  excepted. 
The  good  old  man  who's  gone  to  see  Montgomery, 
And  one  to  whom  I  once  gave  dearer  title, 
I  know  not  in  wide  Scotland  man  or  woman 
Whom  I  could  name  a  friend. 

Mac.                                  Thou  art  mistaken . 
There  is  a  Baron,  and  a  powerful  one 

Quen.  There  flies  my  fit  of  mirth.  You  have  a  grave 
And  alter'd  man  before  you. 

Mac.  Compose  yourself,  there  Is  no  cause  for  fear, — 
He  will  and  must  speak  with  you. 

Quen.  Spare  me  the  meeting,  Niel.  I  cannot  see  him. 
Say,  I'm  just  landed  on  my  native  earth ; 
Say,  that  I  will  not  cumber  it  a  day ; 
Say,  that  my  wretched  thread  of  poor  existence 
Shall  be  drawn  out  in  solitude  and  exile. 
Where  never  memory  of  so  mean  a  thing 
Again  shall  cross  bis  path — but  do  not  ask  me 
To  see  or  speak  again  with  that  dark  man! 

Mac.  Your  fears  are  now  as  foolish  as  your  mirth — 
What  should  the  powerful  Knight  of  Auchindrane 
In  common  have  with  such  a  man  as  thou? 

Quen.  No  matter  what — Enough,  I  will  not  see  him. 

Mac.  He  is  thy  master,  and  he  claims  obedience. 

Qum.  My  master?  Ay,  my  task-master— Ever  sinco 
I  could  write,  man,  his  band  hath  been  upon  me; 
No  step  Tve  made  but  cumber'd  with  his  chain, 
And  I  am  weary  on't — I  will  not  see  him. 

Mac.  You  must  and  shall — there  is  no  remedy. 

Quen.  Take  heed  that  you  compel  me  not  to  find  one„ 
I've  seen  the  wars  since  we  had  strife  together ; 
To  put  my  late  experience  to  the  test 
Were  something  dangerous — Ha,  I  am  betray'd  f 

[While  the  latter  part  of  this  dialogue  is  pass-^ 
ing,  AucHiNDBANE  and  Philip  enter  on  th» 
Stage  from  behind,  and  suddenly  present 
themselves. 
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Auch.  What  says  the  runagate  ? 

Quen.  {laying  aside  all  appearance  of  remtancB.) 
Nothing,  you  are  my  fate ; 
And^in  a  shape  more  fearfully  resistless, 
My  evil  angel  could  not  stand  hefore  me. 

Auch,  And  so  you  scruple,  slave,  at  my  command, 
To  meet  me  when  I  deign  to  ask  thy  presence? 

Quen.  No,  sir;  I  had  forgot — I  am  your  bond-slave ; 
But  sure  a  passing  thought  of  independence. 
For  which  IVe  seen  whole  nations  doing  battle, 
Was  not,  in  one  who  has  so  long  enjoy'd  it, 
A  crime  beyond  forgiveness. 

Auch.  We  shall  see; 

Thou  wert  my  vassal,  born  upon  my  land. 
Bred  by  my  bounty— It  concerned  me  highly. 
Thou  know'st  it  did— and  yet  against  my  charge 
Again  I  find  thy  worthlessness  in  Scotland. 

Quen.  Alas !  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful  know  not 
How  very  dear  to  those  who  have  least  share  in't. 
Is  that  sweet  word  of  country  I    The  poor  exile 
Feels,  in  each  action  of  the  varied  day, 
His  doom  of  banishment.    The  very  air 
Cools  not  his  brow  as  in  his  native  land; 
The  scene  is  strange,  the  food  is  loathly  to  him ; 
The  language,  nay,  the  music  jars  his  ear. « 
Why  should  I,  guiltless  of  the  slightest  crime, 
Suffer  a  punishment  which,  sparing  life. 
Deprives  that  life  of  all  which  men  hold  dear  ? 

Auch.  Hear  ye  the  serf  I  bred,  begin  to  reckon 
Upon  his  rights  and  pleasure !    Who  am  I— 
Thou  abject,  who  am  I,  whose  will  thou  thwartest? 

PhilMeW  spoke,  my  pious  sire.  There  goes  remorse! 
Let  once  thy  precious  pride  take  fire,  and  then, 
MacLellan,  you  and  I  may  have  small  trouble. 

Quen.  Your  words  are  deadly,  and  your  power  rcr 
sistless ; 
Vm  in  your  bands— but,  surely,  less  than  life 
May  give  you  the  security  you  seek, 
Without  commission  of  a  mortal  crime. 

Auch.  Who  is't  would  deign  to  think  upon  thy  life.?* 
1  but  require  of  thee  to  speed  to  Ireland, 
Where  thou  mayst  sojourn  for  some  little  space, 
Having  due  means  of  living  dealt  to  thee. 
And,  when  it  suits  the  changes  of  the  times, 
Permission  to  return. 

Quen.  Noble  my  lord, 

I  am  too  weak  to  combat  with  your  pleasure: 
Yet,  0,  for  mercy's  sake,  and  for  the  sake 
Of  that  dear  land  which  is  our  common  mother, 
Let  me  not  part  in  darkness  from  my  country ! 
Pass  but  an  hour  or  two,  and  every  cape, 
Headland,  and  bay,  shall  gleam  with  new-born  light, 
And  ril  take  boat  as  gaily  as  the  bird 
That  soars  to  meet  the  morning. 
Grant  me  but  this— to  show  no  darker  thoughts 
Are  on  your  heart  than  those  your  speech  expresses  I 


Phil.  A  modest  favour,  friend,  is  this  yoa  ask ! 
Are  we  to  pace  the  beach  like  watermen, 
Waiting  your  worship's  pleasure  to  take  boat? 
No,  by  my  faith !  you  go  upon  the  instant. 
The  boat  lies  ready,  and  the  ship  receives  yoa 
Near  to  the  point  of  Turnberry. — Come,  we  waityn 
Bestir  you ! 

Quen.       I  obey.-^Then  fareveU,  Scotland, 
And  Heaven  forgive  my  sins,  and  grant  that  merq, 
Which  mortal  man  deserves  not ! 

Auch.  {speaks  aside  to  his  Son,)     What  signal 
Shall  let  me  know  'tis  done  ? 

Phil.  When  the  h'ght  is  qneodii 

Your  fears  for  Quentin  Blane  are  at  an  end.— 
{To  Quen.)  Come,  comrade,  come,  we  must  begiaov 
voyage. 
Quen,  But  when,  O  when  to  end  it ! 

[He  goes  off  reluctantly  uHth  Philip  emi  lU- 
Lellan.    Aucbindranb  stands  looking  sfiir 
them.    The  Moon  becomes  overclouded,  mi 
the  Stage  dark.  Auchhidranb,  who  has  gssA 
fixedly  and  eagerly  after  those  who  have  hf 
the  Stage,  becomes  animated,  ctnd  speaks. 
Auch.  It  is  no  fallacy  I— The  night  is  dark, 
The  moon  has  sunk  before  the  deepening  douds; 
I  cannot  on  the  murky  beach  distinguish 
The  shallop  from  the  rocks  ^hich  lie  beside  it; 
I  cannot  see  tall  Philip's  floating  plume. 
Nor  trace  the  sullen  brow  of  Niel  MacLellan; 
Yet  still  that  caitiffs  visage  is  before  me, 
With  chattering  teeth,  mazed  look,  and  bristling hiir, 
As  he  stood  here  this  moment!— Have  I  changed 
My  human  eyes  for  those  of  some  night  prowler, 
The  wolfs,  the  tiger-cat's,  or  the  hoarse  bird's 
That  spies  its  prey  at  midnight  ?    I  can  see  him— 
Yes,  I  can  see  him,  seeing  no  one  else, — 
And  well  it  is  I  do  so.    In  his  absence. 
Strange  thoughts  of  pity  mingled  with  my  purpose, 
And  moved  remorse  within  me — But  they  vanish'd 
Whene'er  he  stood  a  living  man  before  me ; 
Then  my  antipathy  awaked  within  me, 
Seeing  its  object  close  within  my  reach. 
Till  I  could  scarce  forbear  him.  • — ^How  they  linger! 
The  boat's  not  yet  to  sea ! — I  ask  myself. 
What  has  the  poor  wretch  done  t6  wake  my  hatred-- 
Docile,  obedient,  and  in  sufferance  patient  ? — 
As  well  demand  what  evil  has  the  hare 
Done  to  the  hound  that  courses  her  in  sport. 
Instinct  infallible  supplies  the  reason — 
And  that  must  plead  my  cause. — The  vision's  gone! 
Their  boat  now  walks  the  waves;  a  single  gleam. 
Now  seen,  now  lost,  is  all  that  marks  her  course ; 
That  soon  shall  vanish  too — then  all  is  over  !— 
Would  it  were  o'er,  for  in  this  moment  lies 
The  agony  of  ages !  ^— Now,  'tis  gone — 
And  all  is  acted!— no — she  breasts  again 


[  MS.-"  The  strain!  of  foreign  miulc  Jar  his  ear.''  ] 

[MS.- " my  anllpathy, 

Slron;;  source  of  Inward  hate,  arose  irlthln  me, 
.Si'olog  lu  object  was  wilhln  my  reach. 
And  scarcely  could  forbear/'] 


[  MS. *'  In  that  monieut,  o'er  his  seal 

Winters  of  memory  reem'd  to  roll." 

Byior— r/ke  CJMvr. ) 
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The  opposing  wave,  and  bears  the  tiny  sparkle 
Upon  her  crest— 

{A  faint  cry  heard  as  from  Meaward.) 
Ha!  there  was  fatal  evidence, 
All's  over  now,  indeed !— The  light  is  quench'd— 
And  Quentin,  source  of  all  my  fear,  exists  not. — 
The  morning  tide  shall  sweep  his  corpse  to  sea. 
And  hide  all  memory  of  this  stem  night's  work. 

[He  icaiki  in  a  slow  and  deeply  meditative  man- 
ner towards  the  side  of  the  Stage,  and  sud- 
denly meets  Marion,  the  wife  o/'MacLellait, 
who  has  descended  from  the  Castle. 
Now,   hoyr  to  meet   Dunhar — Heaven  guard  my 

senses ! — 
Stand!  who  goes  there?— Do  spirits  walk  the  earth 
Ere  yet  they've  left  the  body ! 

Mar.  Is  it  you. 

My  lord,  on  this  wild  beach  at  such  an  hour? 

Auch,  It  is  MacLellan's  wife,  in  search  of  him. 
Or  of  her  lover — of  the  murderer, 
Or  of  the  murder'd  man.— Go  to,  Dame  Marion, 
Men  have  their  hunting-gear  to  give  an  eye  to. 
Their  snares  and  trackings  for  their  game.  But  women 
Should  shun  the  night  air.    A  young  wife  also, 
Still  more  a  handsome  one,  should  keep  her  pillow 
Till  the  sun  gives  example  for  her  wakening. 
Come,  dame,  go  back — back  to  your  bed  again. 

Mar.  Hear  me,  my  lord !  there  have  been  sights  and 
sounds 
That  terrified  my  child  and  me— Groads,  screams, 
As  if  of  dying  seamen,  came  from  ocean — 
A  corpse-light  danced  upon  the  crested  waves 
For  several  minutes'  space,  then  sunk  at  once. 
AYhen  we  retired  to  rest  we  had  two  guests, 
Besides  my  husband  Kiel— I'll  tell  your  lordship 
Who  the  men  were— — 

Auch.  Pshaw,  woman,  can  you  think 

That  I  have  any  interest  in  your  gossips  ?  [him. 

Please  your  own  husband,  and  that  you  may  please 
Get  thee  to  bed,  and  shut  up  doors,  good  dame. 
Werel  MacLellan,  I  should  scarce  be  satisfied 
To  find  thee  wandering  here  in  mist  and  moonlight, 
When  silence  should  be  in  thy  habitation, 
And  sleep  upon  thy  pillow. 

Mar.  Good  my  lord. 

This  is  a  holyday. — By  an  ancient  custom 
Our  children  seek  the  shore  at  break  of  day, 
And  gather  shells,  and  dance,  and  play,  and  sport  them 
In  honour  of  the  Ocean.    Old  men  say  [Isabel 

The  custom  is  derived  from  heathen  times.    Our 
Is  mistress  of  the  feast,  and  you  may  think 
She  is  awake  already,  and  impatient 
To  be  the  first  shall  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  sun  good-morrow. 

Auch.  Ay,  indeed  ? 

Linger  such  dregs  of  heathendom  among  you? 
And  hath  Knox  preach'd,  and  Wishart  died,  in  vain  ? 
Take  notice,  I  forbid  these  sinful  practices. 
And  will  not  have  my  followers  mingle  in  them. 

Mar.  If  such  your  honour's  pleasui^e,  I  must  go 
And  lock  the  door  on  Isabel;  she  is  wilful. 


And  voice  of  mine  will  have  small  force  to  keep  her 
From  the  amusement  she  so  long  has  dream'd  of. 
But  I  must  tell  your  honour,  the  old  people, 
That  were  survivors  of  the  former  race. 
Prophesied  evil  if  this  day  should  pass 
Without  due  homage  to  the  mighty  Ocean. 

Auch.  Folly  and  Papistry— Perhaps  the  ocean 
Hath  had  his  morning  sacrifice  already ; 
Or  can  you  think  the  dreadful  element. 
Whose  frown  is  death,  whose  roar  the  dirge  of  navies. 
Will  miss  the  idle  pageant  you  prepare  for? 
I've  business -for  you,  too — the  dawn  advances — 
I'd  have  thee  lock  thy  little  child  in  safety. 
And  get  to  Auchindrane  before  the  sun  rise ; 
Tell  them  to  get  a  royal  banquet  ready. 
As  if  a  king  were  coming  there  to  feast  him. 

Mar.  I  will  obey  your  pleasure.  But  my  husband 

Auch.  I  wait  him  on  the  beach,  and  bring  him  in* 
To  share  the  banquet. 

Mar.  But  he  has  a  friend, 

Whom  it  would  ill  become  him  to  intrude 
Upon  your  hospitality. 

Auch.  Fear  not ;  his  friend  shall  be  made  welcome 
Should  he  return  with  Niel.  [toov 

Mar.  He  must— he  will  return — he  has  no  option. 

Auch,  (Apart.)  Thus  rashly  do  we  deem  of  others' 
destiny — 
He  has  indeed  no  option — ^but  he  comes  not. 
Begone  on  thy  commission — I  go  this  way 
To  meet  thy  husband. 

[Marion  goes  to  her  Tower,  and  after  entering 
it  is  seen  to  come  out,  lock  the  door,  and  leave 
the  Stage,  as  if  to  execute  Accuindrane's 
commission.  He,  apparently  going  off  in  a 
different  direction,  has  watched  her  from  the 
side  of  the  Stage,  and  on  her  departure  speaks. 

Auch.  Fare  thee  well,  fond  woman, 
Most  dangerous  of  spies — thou  prying,  prating, 
Spying,  and  telling  woman !    I've  cut  short 
Thy  dangerous  testimony — hated  word  I 
What  other  evidence  have  we  cut  short. 
And  by  what  fated  means,  this  dreary  morning  I-^- 
Bright  lances  here  and  helmets  ?— I  must  shift 
To  join  the  others. 

[Exit. 

Enter  from  the  other  side  the  Sergeant,  accompanied 
with  an  Officer  and  two  Pikemen. 

Ser.  'Twas  in  good  time  you  came;  a  minute  later 
The  knaves  had  ta'en  my  dollars  and  my  life. 

Offi.  You  fought  most  stoutly.    Two  of  them  were 
Ere  we  came  to  your  aid.  [down^ 

Ser.  Gramercy,  halberd! 

And  well  it  happens,  since  your  leader  seeks 
This  Quentin  Blane,  that  you  have  fail'n  on  me; 
None  else  can  surely  tell  you  where  he  hides. 
Being  in  some  fear,  and  bent  to  quit  this  province. 

Offi.  'Twill  do  our  Earl  good  service.    He  has  sent 
Despatches  into  Holland  for  this  Quentin. 

Ser.  I  left  him  two  hours  since  in  yonder  tower. 
Under  the  guard  of  one  who  smoothly  spoke. 
Although  he  look'd  but  roughly— I  will  chide  him 
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For  bidding  me  go  forth  with  yonder  traitor. 

Offi,  Assure  yourself  'twas  a  concerted  stratagem. 
Montgomery's  been  at  Holyrood  for  months, 
And  can  have  sent  no  letter— 'twas  a  plan 
On  you  and  on  your  dollars,  and  a  base  one, 
To  which  this  Ranger  was  most  likely  privy ; 
Such  men  as  he  hang  on  our  fiercer  barons, 
The  ready  agents  of  their  lawless  will; 
Boys  of  the  belt,  who  aid  their  master's  pleasures, 
And  in  his  moods  ne'er  scruple  his  injunctions. 
But  haste,  for  now  we  must  unkennel  Quentin ; 
I've  strictest  charge  concerning  him. 

Ser,  Go  up,  then,  to  the  tower. 
You've  younger  limbs  than  mine— there  shall  you  find 
Lounging  and  snoring,  like  a  lazy  cur  [him 

Before  a  stable  door ;  it  is  his  practice. 

[The  Offices  goei  up  to  the  Tower,  and  after 
knocking  without  receiving  an  answer,  turn* 
the  key  which  Marioh  hadleftin  the  lock,  and 
enter e;  Isabel,  dreued  as  if  for  her  dance, 
runs  out  and  descends  to  the  Stage;  the  Or^ 
FiGEB  follows, 

Offi,  There's  no  one  in  the  house,  this  little  maid 
Excepted 

Is.  And  for  me,  I'm  there  no  longer, 

And  will  not  be  again  for  three  hours  good  : 
I'm  gone  to  join  my  playmates  on  the  sands. 

Offi.  {detaining  her.)  You  shall,  when  youfaaTe  told 
to  me  distinctly 
Where  are  the  guests  who  slept  up  there  last  night. 

Is,  Why,  there  is  the  old  man,  he  stands  beside  you, 
The  merry  old  man,  with  the  glistening  hair; 
He  left  the  tower  at  midnight,  for  my  father 
Brought  him  a  letter. 

Ser.  In  ill  hour  I  left  you, 

I  wish  to  Heaven  that  I  had  stay'd  with  you; 
There  is  a  nameless  horror  that  comes  o'er  me. — 
Speak,  pretty  maiden,  tell  us  what  chanced  next, 
And  thou  shalt  have  thy  freedom. 

Is.  After  you  went  last  night,  my  father 
Grew  moody,  and  refused  to  doff  his  clothes, 
Or  go  to  bed,  as  sometimes  he  will  do  [night. 

When  there  is  aught  to  chafe  him.    Until  past  mid- 
He  wander'd  to  and  fro,  then  call'd  the  stranger. 
The  gay  young  man,  that  sung  such  merry  songs, 
Yet  ever  look'd  most  sadly  whilst  he  sung  them, 
And  forth  they  went  together. 

Offi,  And  you've  seen 

Or  heard  nought  of  them  since  ? 

Is,  Seen  surely  nothing,  and  I  cannot  think 
That  they  have  lot  or  share  in  what  I  beard. 
I  heard  my  mother  praying,  for  the  corpse-lights 
Were  dancing  on  the  waves ;  and  at  one  o'clock. 
Just  as  the  Abbey  steeple  toH'd  the  knell. 
There  was  a  heavy  plunge  upon  the  waters. 
And  some  one  cried  aloud  for  mercy ! — ^mercy  1 


It  was  the  water-spirit,  sure,  which  promised 
Mercy  to  boat  and  fisherman,  if  we 
Perform'd  to-day's  rites  duly.     Let  me  go— 
I  am  to  lead*  the  ring.  [omr; 

Offi.  {to  Ser.)  Detain  her  not.     She  cannot  tdia 
To  give  her  liberty  is  the  sure  way  [m, 

To  lure  her  parents  homeward.— -Strahan,  takctn 
And  should  the  father  or  the  mother  come, 
Arrest  them  both,  or  either.    Auchindrane 
May  come  upon  the  beach ;  arrest  hi m  also. 
But  do  not  state  a  cause.    Til  back  again. 
And  take  directions  from  my  Lord  Dunbar. 
Keep  you  upon  the  beach,  and  have  an  eye« 
To  all  that  passes  there. 

[EjBeunt  separetil^ 

SCENE  u. 
Scene  changes  io  a  nmote  and  rocky  part  of  the  sea-beuk. 
Enter  Auchindrane  meeting  Philip. 

Auch.  The  devil's  brought  his  legions  to  this  beadit 
That  wont  to  be  so  lonely;  morions,  lances. 
Show  in  the  rooming  beam  as  thick  as  glowwonBS 
At  summer  midnight. 

Phil.  I'm  right  glad  to  see  them, 

Be  they  whoe'er  they  may,  so  they  are  mortal; 
For  I've  contended  with  a  lifeless  foe. 
And  I  have  lost  the  battle.    I  would  give 
A  thousand  crowns  to  hear  a  mortal  steel 
Ring  on  a  mortal  harness.  [toro- 

Auch.  How  now !— Art  mad,  or  hast  thou  donethe 
The  turn  we  came  for,  and  must  live  or  die  by? 

Phil.  'Tis  done,  if  man  can  do  it ;  but  I  doubt 
If  this  unhappy  wretch  have  Heaven's  permissioo 
To  die  by  mortal  hands. 

Auch.  Where  is  he?— where's  MacLellan  ? 

Phil.  In  the  deep- 

Both  in  the  deep,  and  what's  immortal  of  them 
Gone  to  the  judgment-seat,  where  we  must  meet  tbcsi. 

Auch.  MacLellan  dead,  and  Quentin  too?— So  be  it 
To  all  that  menace  ill  to  Auchindrane, 
Or  have  the  power  to  injure  him ! — Thy  words 
Are  full  of  comfort,  but  thine  eye  and  look 
Have  in  this  pallid  gloom  a  ghastliness, 
Which  contradicts  the  tidings  of  thy  tongue.  *— 

PAt/.Hear  me,  old  man— There  is  a  heaven aboveus, 
As  you  have  heard  old  Knox  and  Wishart  preach. 
Though  little  to  your  boot.   The  dreaded  witness 
Is  slain,  and  silent.    But  his  misused  body 
Comes  right  ashore,  as  if  to  cry  for  vengeance; 
It  rides  the  waters  like  a  living  thing, ' 
Erect,  as  if  he  trode  the  waves  which  bear  him. 

Auch.  Thou  speakest  frenzy,  when  sense  is  most 
required. 

Phil.  Hear  me  yet  more !— I  say  I  did  the  deed 


[ — "  This  man's  brow,  like  to  a  tUte  iMf, 
Foretells  tbe  natare  of  a  tragic  TOlume; 
Thou  trembtest ;  and  the  whltcaess  In  thy  cbeok 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand.'' 

3d  King  Menry  IT.  ] 


[ **  Walkt  the  waters  like  a  tbln«  of  lire.**] 

BTioii--r*e  Cortmir. 
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With  all  the  coolness  of  a  practised  hunter 

When  dealing  with  a  stag.    I  struck  him  overboard, 

And  with  MacLellan's  aid  I  held  his  head 

Under  the  waters,  while  the  Ranger  tied 

The  weights  we  had  provided  to  liis  feet. 

We  cast  hill]  loose  when  life  and  body  parted, 

Xnd  bid  him  speed  for  Ireland.    But  even  then, 

As  in  deOance  of  the  words  we  spoke. 

The  body  rose  upright  behind  our  stem, 

One  half  in  ocean,  and  onehalf  in  air, 

And  tided  after  as  in  chase  of  us.> 

Auch.  It  was  enchantment  I— Did  you  strike  at  it? 

Phil.  Once  and  again.    But  blows  avail'd  no  more 
Than  on  &wreath  of  smoke,  where  they  may  break 
The  column  for  a  moment,  which  unites 
And  is  entire  again.    Thus  the  dead  body 
Sunk  down  before  my  oar,  but  rose  uoharm'd, 
And  dogg'd  us  closer  still,  as  in  defiance. 

Auch.  'Twas  Hell's  own  work ! 

Phil.  Macl^elian  then  grew  restive 

And  desperate  in  his  fear,  blasphemed  aloud, 
Cursing  us  both  as  authors  of  his  ruin. 
Myself  was  weilnigh  frantic  while  pursued 
By  this  dead  ^pe,  upon  whose  ghastly  features 
The  changeful  moonbeain  spread  a  grisly  li^t; 
And,  baited  thus,  I  took  the  nearest  way ' 
To  ensure  his  silence,  and  to  quell  his  noise^ 
I  used  my  dagger,  and  I  flung  him  overboard, 
And  half  expected  his  dead  carcass  also 
Would  join  the  chase— but  he  sunk  down  at  on<». 

Aueh.  He  had  enough  of  mortal  sin  about  him, 
To  sink  an  argosy. 

Phil.  But  now  resolve  you  what  defence  to  make. 
If  Quentin's  body  ahall  be  recognised ; 
For  'tis  ashore  already;  and  he  bears 
Marks  of  my  handiwork ;  so  does  MacLellaa. 

Auch.  The  concourse  thickens  still— Away,  away! 
We  must  avoid  the  multitude. 

[They  ruth  out. 

SCEKE  III. 

Scntehanga  fa  anoOier  part  of  the  Stack. 

Childrtn  are  teen  dancing,  and  Villagtrt  leoMng  on. 
Isuet  teem*  to  take  the  tnanagement  of  the  Dance. 

VUtage  woman.  How  well  she  queens  it,  the  brave 

little  maiden !  [cradle, 

tti  Villager.  Ay,  they  all  queen  it  from  their  very 


These  willing  slaves  of  biugfaty  Auchlodrane. 
But  DOW  1  hear  the  old  man's  reign  is  ended  ;— 
'Tis  well— he  has  been  tyrant  loug  enough. 
2nd  Tillager.  Finlay,  speak  low,  you  interrupt  tbe 

sports. 
3rd  Yillager.  Look  oat  to  seo-^There's  somethii^ 
coming  yonder, 
Bound  for  the  beach,  will  scare  us  from  our  mirth. 
4lAri'^9er.Pshaw,  itisbutasea-giill  on  the  wing. 
Between  the  wave  and  sky. 

Srd  fillager.  Thoa  art  a  fool. 

Standing  on  solid  land— 'tis  a  dead  body.  [one, 

2nd  Tillager.  And  if  it  be,  be  bears  him  like  a  live 
Hot  prone  and  weltering  like  a  drown'd  corpse. 
But  bolt  erect,  as  if  he  trode  the  waters. 
And  used  them  as  itis  path. 

Ath  Tillager.  It  is  a  merman,  ■ 

And  nothing  of  this  earth,  alive  or  dead.  * 

[Bg  degrtei  ail  the  Dane«r*  breai  off  from  their 
iport,  and  ttand  gating  la  teaward,  while  an 
object,  imperfrcll}/  teen,  driftt  tovard*  the 
Beach,  and  at  length  arrivei  among  the  roctt 
which  border  the  tide. 
3rd  Tillager.  Perhaps  it  is  some  wretch  who  needs 
Jasper,  make  in  and  see.  [assistance; 

2tid  Tillager.  Hot  I,  my  friend ; 

E'en  take  the  risk  yourself,  you'd  put  on  others. 

[HiLDEBBAnu  hat  entered,  and  heard 
the  two  latt  tMrdt. 
Ser.  What,  are  you  men  i 
Fear  ye  to  look  on  what  you  must  be  one  day? 
I,  wbohave  seen  a  thousand  dead  and  dying 
Within  n  flight-shot  square,  will  teach  you  bow  in  war 
We  look  upon  the  corpse  when  life  has  left  it. 

{Be  goes  to  the  back  leene,  and  leemt  altempting 
to  (urn  the  body,  whieh  hat  come  athore  with 
itt  fact  dovmwardi. 
Will  none  of  you  come  aid  to  turn  the  body  ?   [man. 
It.  You're  cowards  all. — I'll  help  thee,  good  old 
[She  goet  to  aid  the  Sebgeaut  with  the  body,  and 
pretently  gfvet  a  crVi  and  fainti.    Uiloe- 
tSAVD  comet  fbrviard.  All  crowd  round  him ; 
he  tpeakt  with  an  expreiiion  of  horror. 
Ser.  'Tis  Quentin  Blaael  Poor  youth,  his  gloomy 
bodings 
Have  been  the  prologue  to  an  act  of  darkness; 
His  feet  are  manacled,  his  bosom  stabb'd. 
And  be  is  foully  murder'd.    The  proud  Knight 
And  his  dark  Ranger  must  have  done  this  deed. 
For  which  no  common  ruffian  could  have  motive. 


welgMng  (WO  boDdred  ind  Hftjr  ponaiU,  Ued  to  lu  Ic^.  Between     hipa  eiciMl  loiDe  [eeJIoj 

IWDor  three  wedu  ■Itrnrards,  wben  the  King  ;o(  Naples)  wiu  oa  1  He  g»e  petmlMloii  tgrtb 

boird  Uie  Foadrojuil,  a  Neapolitaa  Sdienaaa  came  lo  ihe  ahlp,     cbriitiul  boriil."— U/c  ofl/etton,  clup.  t 

UKlwIcnmlTdecUred,  IhilCmccloUludtlMafraaKhebotiom  I     ■  [iis.w ABd,1i*iMiiTK)iton,ln 
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A  peasant.  Caution  were  best,  old  mao-— Thou  art 
The  Knight  is  great  and  powerful.  [a  stranger, 

Ser,  Let  it  be  so. 

Gaird  on  by  Hea?en  to  stand  forth  an  avenger, 
I  will  not  blench  for  fear  of  mortal  man. 
Have  I  not  seen  that  when  that  innocent 
Had  placed  her  hands  upon  the  murder'd  body, 
His  gaping  wounds,  *  that  erst  weresoak'd  with  brine, 
Burst  forth  with  blood  as  ruddy  as  the  cloud 
lYhich  now  the  sun  doth  rise  on? 

Pea«.  What  of  that? 

Ser.  Notliing  that  can  affect  the  innocent  child, 
But  murder^s  guilt  attaching  to  her  father. 
Since  the  blood  musters  in  the  victim's  veins 
At  the  approach  of  what  holds  lease  from  him 
Of  all  that  parents  can  transmit  to  children. 
And  here  comes  one  to  whom  I'll  vouch  the  circum- 
stance. 

The  Earl  of  Duttbar  enten  tDith  Soldieri  and  others, 
having  AccHiNDSAifE  and  Phiup  prisoners. 

Dun,  Fetter  the  young  rufBan  and  his  trait'rous 

father ! 

[They  are  made  secure, 
Auch.^TvfBS  a  lord  spoke  it — I  have  known  a  knight. 
Sir  George  of  Home,  who  had  not  dared  to  say  so. 


Dun.  *Tis  Heaven,  not  I,  decides  upon  your  gnU 
A  harmless  youth  is  traced  within  your  power, 
Sleeps  in  your  Ranger's  house — his  friend  at  midai^ 
Is  spirited  away.    Then  lights  are  seen. 
And  groans  are  heard,  and  corpses  come  ashore 
Mangled  with  daggers,  while  (lo  Phil.)  your  dagger 

wears 
The  sanguine  livery  of  recent  slaughter : 
Here,  too,  the  body  of  a  murder'd  victiniy 
(Whom  none  but  you  had  interest  to  remove,) 
Bleeds  on  a  child's  approach,  because  the  dau^ter 
Of  one  the  abettor  of  the  kicked  deed. 
All  tliis,  and  other  proofs  corroboratiTe, 
Gall  on  us  briefly  to  pronounce  the  doom  - 
We  have  in  charge  to  utter. 

Auch,  If  my  house  perish,  Heaven's  will  be  done! 
I  wish  not  to  survive  it ;  but,  O  Philip, 
Would  one  could  pay  the  ransom  for  us  botii! 

Phil.  Father,  'tis  fitter  that  we  both  should  die, 
Leaving  no  heir  behind i— The  piety 
Of  a  bless'd  saint,  the  moral  of  an  anchorite. 
Could  not  atone  thy  dark  hypocrisy, 
Or  the  wild  profligacy  I  have  practised. 
Ruin'd  our  house,  and  shatter'd  be  our  towers, 
And  with  them  end  the  curse  our  sins  have  merited!' 

[Exema. 


»M»««Mtt»»MIB»»>a»M»»»«»»»M»MtM»Mt>0t>t>»<l<»0»M«»»t>»»M>0M»»>«M«»lt»>»«»*«««»»<»O*e»<»»««»««——<——<*O———>——0—— —•———•— ——< 


THE  HOUSE  OF  ASPEN 


A  TRAGEDY. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  attempt  at  dramatic  composition  was  executed 
nearly  thirty  years  since,  iirben  the  magnificent  works  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  were  for  the  first  time  made  known  to 
the  British  public,  and  received,  as  many  now  alive  must 
remember,  with  universal  enthusiasm.  What  we  admire 
we  usual iy  attempt  to  imitate ;  and  the  author,  not  trusting 
to  bis  own  efforts,  borrowed  the  substance  of  the  story  and 
a  part  of  the  diction  from  a  dramatic  romance  called  "Der 
HeiligeVehmii^*  (the  Secret  Tribunal ),  which  fills  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  "Sagen  den  Yorzeit"  (Tales  of  Antiquity), 
by  Beit  Weber.  The  drama  must  be  termed  rather  a  rifa- 
cimento  of  the  original  than  a  translation,  since  the  whole 
is  compressed,  and  the  incidents  and  dialogue  occasionally 
much  varied.  The  imitator  is  ignorant  of  the  real  name  of 
his  ingenious  contemporary,  and  has  been  informed  that  of 
Beit  Weber  is  fictitious. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Kemble  at  one  lime  had  some  desire 
to  bring  out  the  play  at  Drury-Lane,  then  adorned  by  him- 
self and  his  matchless  sister,  who  were  to  have  supported 


the  characters  of  the  unhappy  son  and  mother  :  but  greii 
objections  appeared  to  this  proposal.  There  was  danger 
that  the  main  spring  of  the  story,~the  binding  engagements 
formed  by  members  of  the  secret  tribunal, — might  not  be 
sufficiently  felt  by  an  English  audience,  to  whom  thenaUut 
of  that  singularly  mysterious  institution  was  unknown  from 
early  association.  There  was  also,  according  to  Mr.  Kem- 
ble's  experienced  opinion,  too  much  blood,  too  much  of  tfae 
dire  catastrophe  of  Tom  Thumb,  when  all  die  on  the  slage. 
It  was  besides  esteemed  perilous  to  place  the  fiUh  act  aad 
the  parade  and  show  of  the  secret  conclave,  at  the  mercj 
of  underlings  and  scenesbifters,  who,  by  a  ridicaloos  omh 
tion,  gesture,  or  accent,  might  turn  what  should  be  grave 
into  farce. 

The  author,  or  rather  the  translator,  willingly  acquiesced 
in  this  reasoning,  and  never  afterwards  made  any  attempt 
to  gain  the  honour  of  the  buskin.  The  German  taste  aUo^ 
caricatured  by  a  number  of  imitators  who,  incapable  d 
copying  the  sublimity  of  the  great  masters  of  the  school,  sap- 
plied  \tA  place  by  extravagance  and  bombaat,  fell  into  cfit- 
repute,  and  received  a  coup  de  grace  from  the  joint  elfortt 


■  [  MS.-*'  HU  anblooded  woundC  •tc.  ] 

*  [**  The  poet,  in  his  play  of  Anchindrane,  displayed  real  tragic 
power,  and  soothed  all  those  who  cried  oat  before  for  a  more  direct 
story;  and  less  of  ihe  retrospecUve.  Several  of  the  scenes  are 
concdved  and  executed  with  ail  tlie  powers  of  the  best  parts  of 
•  Waverley.*  Ttte  verse,  too,  is  more  rough,  natural,  and  nervous. 


than  that  of 'fialidon  HUl;'  but  noble  as  ttie  effort  was,  U  wai 
eclipsed  so  much  by  his  splendid  romances,  that  the  public  i(iU 
complained  that  he  had  not  done  his  best,  and  that  his  gauoi 
was  notdramaUc."— Alun  QonjumQUkn—Athenaeumy  14tb  Dtc, 
1858.] 
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of  the  lata  lamented  Mr.  GanDlng  and  Mr.  Frere.  The  ef- 
fect of  their  singularly  happy  ^iece  or  ridicule  called  "The 
Rovers/'  a  mocli  play  which  appeared  in  the  Anti-Jacobio, 
was,  that  the  German  school,  with  its  beauties  and  its  de- 
fects, passed  completely  out  of  fashion,  and  the  following 
scenes  were  consigned  to  neglect  and  obscurity.  Very  late- 
ly, however,  the  writer  chanced  to  look  them  over  with 
feelings  very  different  from  those  of  the  adventurous  period 
of  his  literary  life  during  which  they  had  been  written,  and 
yet  with  such  as  perhaps  a  reformed  libertine  might  regard 
the  illegitimate  production  of  an  early ^amour.  There  is 
something  to  be  ashamed  of,  certainly ;  *but,  after  all,  pa- 
ternal vanity  whispers  that  the  child  has  h  resemblance  to 
the  father. 

To  this  it  need  only  be  added,  that  there  are  in  existence 
so  many  manuscript  copies  of  the  following  play,  that  if  it 
should  not  find  its  way  to  the  public  sooner,  it  Is  certain  to 
do  so  when  the  author  can  no  more  have  any  opportunity 
of  correcting  the  press,  and  consequently  at  greater  disad- 
vantage than  at  present.  Being  of  too  small  a  size  or  con- 
sequence for  a  separate  publication,  the  piece  is  sent  as  a 
contribution  to  the  Keepsake,  where  its  demerits  may  be 
hidden  amid  the  beauties  of  more  valuable  articles.* 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJS. 


MEN. 


BUD16BR.  teron  of  ifpea,  an  old  Gtrman  warrior. 


tom  to  tM^gor, 


CEOaGE  op  ASPEN,  \ 
BE?IBJ  OP  ASPEN«  ) 
EODEEIC,  Comi  of  MaUingen^  chief  of  a  departmtut  of  tk§  lMi$lblo  Tri- 

^tma/f  and  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  family  of  Aepen, 
WILLIAM,  Baron  ofWolfeteHe,  alty  of  Count  Boderie. 
BBATEAM  OP  EBEUSDOaP,  irotker  to  the  former  husband  of  the  Baroneee 

of  Atpen,  ditguited  a»  a  miaetreL 
DUIE  OP  BAVAEIA. 

rBTNOLO:  }  foUowereoftheaoueeofAepen, 

GOXaAD,  rage  of  Bonour  to  Eenry  of  Atpen. 
HA  aTl  N,  Squire  to  George  of  Aepen. 
HUGO,  Squire  to  Count  Boderie. 
PETEE,  an  tmeient  dometlie  of  Budiger, 
FATHEA  LUDOVIC,  Chaplain  to  Budiger. 

WOMEN. 

ISABELLA,  fomerty  married  to  AmolfofEberedorf,  now  wife  of  Budiger. 
CBHTRDDB,  leaMta'e  nieee,  betrothed  to  Benry. 

Boldiere^  Judgee  of  the  Invieible  Tribunal,  etc.  ele. 

Scene.— Tbe  Caslto  or  Ebendorf  In  Bavaria,  ttie  rolna  orGriaTeohaas,  and 

tlM  adjacent  country. 
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ACT  I. 
SCENE  I. 


^n  andtfU  GolMc  chamber  fn  the  castle  of  Ebersdorf.  spears, 
crostbowsy  and  armt,  with  the  horns  of  buffaloes  and  of  deer  y 
are  hung  round  the  wall*  An  antiqtte  buffet  with  beakers 
and  stone  bottles, 

RcDiGER,  Baron  of  Aspen,  and  his  lady,  Isabella,  are 
discovered  sitting  at  a  large  oaken  table. 

Rvd.  A  plague  upon  that  roan  horse!  Had  he  not 
stumbled  with  me  at  the  ford  after  our  last  skirmish, 
1  had  been  now  with  my  sons.  And  yonder  the  boys 
are,  hardly  three  miles  off,  battling  with  Count  Ro- 


deric,  and  their  father  must  lie  here  like  a  worm- 
eaten  manuscript  in  a  convent  library !  Out  upon 
it !  Out  upon  it  I  Is  it  not  hard  that  a  warrior,  who 
has  travelled  so  many  leagues  to  display  the  cross  on 
the  walls  of  Zion,  should  be  now  unable  to  lift  a 
spear  before  his  own  castle  gate! 

Isa.  Dear  husband,  your  ai^xiety  retards  your  re- 
covery. 

Rud.  May  be  so;  but  no  less  than  your  silence 
and  melancholy !  Here  have  I  s/it&  this  month,  and 
more,  since  that  cursed  fall!  If  either  hunting,  nor 
feasting,  nor  lance-breaking  for  me!  And  my  sons 
—George  enters  cold  and  reserved,  as  if  he  had  tbe 
weight  of  the  empire  on  his  shoulders,  utters  by  syl- 
lables a  cold  ^'  How  is  it  with  you?  '*  and  shuts  him- 
self up  for  days  in  his  solitary  chamber— Henry,  my 
cheerful  Henry — 

I$a.  Surely,  he  at  least— 

Rud.  Even  he  forsakes  me,  and  skips  up  the  tower 
staircase  like  lightning  to  join  your  fair  ward,  Ger- 
trude, on  the  battlements.  I  cannot  blame  him ;  for, 
by  my  knightly  faith,  were  I  in  his  place,  I  think 
even  these  bruised  bones  would  hardly  keep  me  from 
her  side.    Still,  however,  here  I  mus^  sit  alone. 

Isa.  Not  alone,  dear  husband.  Heaven  knows 
what  I  would  do  to  soften  your  conflnement. 

Rud.  Tell  me  jiot  of  that,  lady.  When  I  first  knew 
thee,  Isabella,  the  fair  maid  of  Arnheim  was  the  joy 
of  her  companions,  and  breathed  life  wherever  she 
came.  Thy  father  married  thee  to  Amolf  of  Ebers- 
dorf—-not  much  with  thy  will,  'tis  true— (Mf  hides 
her  face.)  Nay— forgive  me,  Isabella— but  that  is  over 
— ^he  died,  and  the  ties  between  us,  which  thy  mar- 
riage had  broken,  were  renewed— but  the  sunshine 
of  my  Isabella*s  light  heart  returned  no  more. 
.  Isa.  (weeping.)  Beloved  Rudiger,  you  search  my 
very  soul !  Why  will  you  recall  past  times— days  of 
spring  that  can  never  return  ?  Do  I  not  love  thee 
more  than  ever  wife  loved  husband  ? 

Rud.  {stretches  oul  his  arms — she  embraces  him.) 
And  therefore  art  thou  ever  my  beloved  Isabella. 
But  still,  is  it  not  true?  Has  not  thy  cheerfulness 
vanished  since  thou  hast  become  Lady  of  Aspen? 
Dost  thou  repent  of  thy  love  to  Rudiger? 

Isa.  Alas!  no!  never!  never! 

Rud.  Then  why  dost  thou  herd  with  monks  and 
priests,  and  leave  thy  old  knight  alone,  when,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  stormy  life,  he  has  rested  for  weeks 
within  the  walls  of  his  castle  ?  Hast  thou  committed 
a  crime  fromjwhich  Rudiger's  love  cannot  absolve 

thee? 

Isa.  0  many !  many ! 

Rud.  Then  be  this  kiss  thy  penance.  And  tell  me, 
Isabella,  hast  thou  not  founded  a  convent,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  the  best  of  thy  late  husband'i;  lands  ? 
Ay,  and  with  a  vineyard  which  I  could  have  prized 
as  well  as  the  sleek  monks.  Dost  thou  not  daily 
distribute  alms  to  twenty  pilgrims?  Dost  thou  not 
cause  ten  masses  to  be  sung  each  night  for  the  re- 
pose of  thy  late  husband's  soul  ? 

Isa.  It  will  not  know  repose. 
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ttud.  Well,  well— God*8  peace  be  with  Arnolf  of 
Ebendorf ;  the  mention  of  him  makes  thee  ever  sad, 
though  so  many  years  have  passed  since  his  death. 

Isa.  Bat  at  present,  dear  husband,  have  I  not  the 
most  just  cause  for  anxiety?  Are  not  Henry  and 
George,  our  beloved  sons,  at  this  very  moment  per- 
haps engaged  in  doubtful  contest  with  our  hereditary 
foe,  Count  Roderic  of  Maltingen  ? 

Rud.  Now,  there  lies  the  difference  ;  you  sorrow 
that  they  are  in  danger,  I  that  I  cannot  share  it  with 
them. — ^Hark !  I  hear  horses*  feet  on  the  drawbridge, 
Go  to  the  window,  Isabella. 

I$a.  {at  Ike  window.)  It  is  Wickerd,  your  squire. 

Rud,  Then  shall  we  have  tidings  of  George  and 
Henry.  (Enter  Wickbed.)  How  now,  Wickerd  ? 
Have  you  come  to  blows  yet  ? 

Wic.  Not  yet,  noble  sir. 

Rud.  Not  yet?-— shame  on  the  boys*  dallying — 
what  wait  they  for? 

Wic,  The  foe  is  strongly  posted,  sir  knight,  upon 
the  Wolfshill,  near  the  ruins  of  Griefenhaus ;  there- 
fore your  noble  son,  George  of  Aspen,  greets  you 
well,  and  requests  twenty  more  men-at-arms,  and, 
after  they  have  joined  him,  he  hopes,  with  the  aid  of 
St.  Theodore,  to  send  you  news  of  victory. 

Rud.  (attempts  to  rise  hastily,)  Saddle  my  black 
barb;  I  will  head  them  myself.  (Sits  doion.)  A  mur- 
rain on  that  stumbling  roan !  I  had  forgot  my  dis- 
located bones.  Call  Reynold,  Wickerd,  and  bid  him 
take  all  whom  he  can  spare  from  defence  of  the  castle 

— (WiGKSBD  is  going) and  ho !    Wickerd,  carry 

with  you  my  black  barb,  and  bid  George  charge  upon 
him.  (Eait  Wigkbbd.)  Now  see,  Isabella,  if  I  dis- 
regard the  boy's  safety;  I  send  him  the  best  horse 
ever  knight  bestrode.  When  we  lay  before  Ascalon, 
indeed,  I  had  a  bright  bay  Persian — ^Thou  dost  not 
heed  me. 

Isa.  Forgive  me,  dear  husband;  are  not  our  sons 
in  danger !  Will  not  our  sins  be  visited  upon  them  ? 
Is  not  their  present  situation-^- — 

Rud.  Situation?  I  know  it  well :  as  fair  a  field  for 
open  fight  as  I  ever  hunted  over :  see  here— {mafce« 
lines  on  the  /a6/e)— here  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Grie- 
fenhaus in  ruins,  here  the  Wolfshill;  and  here  the 
marsh  on  the  right. 

Isa.  I'be  marsh  of  Griefenhaus !  ' 

Rud.  Yes;  by  that  the  boys  must  pass. 

Isa.  Pass,  there!  (Apart.)  Avenging  Heaven  I  thy 
hand  is  upon  us  I  [Exit  hastily, 

Rud.  Whither  now?  Whither  now?  She  is  gone. 
Thus  it  goes.  Peter !  Peter  I  (Enter  Pbteh.)  Help 
me  to  the  gallery,  that  I  may  see  them  on  horseback. 

[Exit,  leaning  on  Peter. 


SCENE  II. 

'^he  inner  court  of  the  castle  of  Ebersdorf;  a  quadrangle^  sur- 
rounded with  Gothic  building*  i  troopers,  followers  of 
RUDiQBB,  pass  and  repass  in  haste,  as  if  preparing  fin' 
an  excursion. 

WiCKBBD  comes  forward. 
Wic.  What,  ho !   Reynold!     Reynold !— By  our  I 


Lady,  the  spirit  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  is  upon 
So  hoi  not  mounted  yet?  Reynold! 

Enter  Rjkthold. 

Rey.  Here!  here!  A  devil  choke  thy  bavlii^' 
think'st  thou  old  Reynold  is  not  as  ready  for  a  skir- 
mish as  thou  ? 

Wic.  Nay,  nay :  I  did  bat  jest ;  but,  by  my  soUIl 
it  were  a  shame  should  our  yougstors  have  yokd 
with  Count  Roderic  before  we  greybeards  come. 

Rey.  Heaven  forefend  I  Our  troopers  are  but  sad- 
dling their  horses;  five  minutes  more,  and  weveio 
our  stirrups,  and  then  let  Ck>unt  Roderic  sit  fast 

Wic.  A  plague  on  him  I  he  has  ever  lain  hard  oo  tk 
skirts  of  our  noble  master. 

Rey.  Especially  since  he  was  refused  the  hand  d 
our  lady's  niece,  the  pretty  Lady  Gertrude. 

Wic.  Ay,  marry!  would  nothing  less  serve  the  fin 
of  Maltingen  than  the  lovely  lamb  of  our  young  Ba- 
ron Henry !  By  my  sooth,  Reynold,  when  I  look 
upon  these  two  lovers,  they  make  me  full  tweotr 
years  younger;  and  when  I  meet  the  man  that  wookl 
divide  them — I  say  nothing— but  let  him  look  to  it 

Rey.  And  how  fare  our  young  lords  ? 

Wic.  Each  well  in  his  humour.— Baron  Geoi? 
stern  and  cold,  according  to  his  wont,  and  his  brother 
as  cheerful  as  ever. 

Rey,  Well ! — Baron  Henry  for  me.  • 

Wic.  Yet  George  saved  thy  life. 

Rey.  True— with  as  much  indifferenee  as  if  he  had 
been  snatching  a  chestnut  out  of  the  fire.  Now  Baroo 
Henry  wept  for  my  danger  and  my  wounds.  Tber^ 
fore  George  shall  ever  command  my  life,  but  Uemy 
my  love. 

Wic.  Nay,  Baron  George  shows  his  gloomy  spirit 
even  by  the  choice  of  a  favourite. 

Rey.  Ay, — ^>lartin,  formerly  the  squire  of  Amolf 
of  Ebersdorf,  his  mother^s  first  husband. — I  man*el 
he  could  not  have  fitted  himself  with  an  attendant 
from  among  the  faithful  followers  of  his  worthy  fa- 
ther, whom  Arnolf  and  his  adherents  used  to  hate 
as  the  devil  hates  holy  water.  But  Martin  is  a  good 
soldier,  and  has  stood  toughly  by  George  in  many  a 
hard  brunt. 

Wic.  The  knave  is  sturdy  enough,  but  so  sulky 
withal — I  have  seen,  brother  Reynold,  that  when  Mar- 
tin showed  his  moody  visage  at  the  banquet,  our  noble 
mistress  has  dropped  the  wine  she  was  raising  to  her 
lips,  and  exchanged  her  smiles  for  a  ghastly  frown, 
as  if  sorrow  went  by  sympathy,  as  kissing  goes  bj 
favour. 

Rey.  His  appearance  reminds  her  of  her  first  bos- 
band,  and  thou  hast  well  seen  thai  makes  her  ever 
sad. 

Wic.  Dost  thou  marvel  at  that  ?  She  was  married 
to  Arnolf  by  a  species  of  force,  and  they  say  that 
before  his  death  he  compelled  her  to  swear  never  to 
espouse  Riidiger.  The  priests  will  not  absolve  ber 
for  the  breach  of  that  vow,  and  therefore  she  is 
troubled  in  mind.    For,  d'ye  mark  me,  Reynold-^ 

[Bugle  soundt. 
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Rey.  A  trace  to  yotnr  preaching ! 
a  blessing  on  our  arms  I 
Wic.  St.  George  grant  it! 


To  horse!  and 


[Exwni, 


SCENE  III. 


The  gallery  of  the  eastle^  terminating  in  a  large  balcony  eom- 
nutnding  a  distant  protpect.'-^Foicee,  hugle-^wrns,  ketUe- 
drume,  trampling  of  horses,  etc.,  are  heard  without. 

RcDiGEB,  leaning  an  Petcr,  looks  from  the  haicony. 
Gbrtbcde  and  Isabella  are  near  him. 

Rud.  There  they  go  at  length — look,  Isabella!  look, 
my  pretty  Gertrude — these  are  the  iron-handed  war- 
riors who  shall  tell  Roderic  what  it  will  cost  him  to 
force  thee  from  my  protection — [Flourish  loilhout^ 
RUDIGER  stretches  his  arms  from  the  balcony.)  Go, 
my  children,  and  God^s  blessing  with  you.  Look  at 
my  black  barb,  Gertrude.  That  horse  shall  let  day- 
light in  through  a  phalanx,  were  it  twenty  pikes 
deep.  Shame  on  it  that  I  cannot  mount  him!  Seest 
thou  how  fierce  old  Reynold  looks  ? 

Ger.  I  can  hardly  know  my  friends  in  their  armour. 
[The  bugles  and  kettle-drums  are  heard 
as  at  a  greater  distance. 

Rud.  Now  I  could  tell  every  one  of  their  names, 
even  at  this  distance ;  ay,  and  were  they  covered,  as 
I  have  seen  them,  with  dust  and  blood.  He  on  the 
dapple-grey  is  Wickerd — a  hardy  fellow,  but  some- 
what given  to  prating.  That  is  young  Conrad  who 
gallops  so  fast,  page  to  thy  Henry,  my  girl. 

[Bugles,  etc.,  at  a  greater  distance  still. 

Ger.  Heaven  guard  them.  Alas !  the  voice  of  war 
that  calls  the  blood  into  your  cheeks  chills  and  freezes 
mine. 

Rud.  Say  not  so.  It  is  glorious,  my  girl,  glorious ! 
See  how  their  armour  glistens  as  they  wind  round  yon 
hill!  how  their  spears  glimmer  amid  the  long  train  of 
dust.  Hark!  you  can  still  hear  the  faint  notes  of 
their  trumpets — (Bugles  very  faint.}— And  Rudiger, 
old  Rudiger  with  the  iron  arm,  as  the  crusaders  used 
to  call  me,  must  remain  behind  with  the  priests  and 
the  women.    Well!  well! — [Sings.) 

**  It  was  a  knight  to  batlle  rode. 
And  ai  bis  war-hone  he  bestrode.*'— 

Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine,  Gertrude;  and  do  thou,  Pe- 
ter, call  the  minstrel  who  came  hither  last  night. — 

[Sings.) 

V  orr  rode  the  horseroan,  daih,  sa,  sa! 
And  stroked  bia  whiskers,  tra,  la,  la."— 

(Peteb  goes  out. — ^Rudigeb  sits  down,  and  GeA- 
TBUDE  helps  him  with  wine.)  Thanks,  my  love.  It 
tastes  ever  best  from  thy  hand.  Isabella,  here  is 
glory  and  victory  to  our  boys. — [Drinks.) — Wilt  thou 
not  pledge  me? 
/fa.  To  their  safety,  and  God  grant  it!— (DrtnJbf.) 

Enter  Bertrav  as  a  minstrel,  with  a  Boy  bearing  his 

harp.^Also  Pbteb. 

Rud.  Thy  name,  minstrel? 
Ber.  Minhold,  so  please  you. 


Rud.  Art  thou  a  German? 

Ber.  Yes,  noble  sir ;  and  of  this  province. 

Rud.  Sing  me  a  song  of  battle. 

[BBBTBAM^«tng«  to  the  harp. 

Rud.  Thanks,  minstrel :  well  sung  and  lustily. 
What  sayst  thou,  Isabella  ? 

Isa.  1  marked  him  not. 

Rud.  Nay,  in  sooth  you  are  too  anxious.  Cheer 
up.  And  thou,  too,  my  lovely  Gertrude :  in  a  few 
hours  thy  Henry  shall  return,  and  twine  his  laurels 
into  a  garland  for  tliy  hair.  He  figlits  for  thee,  and 
he  must  conquer. 

Ger.  Alas !  must  blood  be  spilled  for  a  silly  maiden? 

Rud.  Surely :  for  what  should  knights  break  lances 
bat  for  honour  and  ladies'  love — ^ha,  minstrel  ? 

Ber.  So  please  you — also  to  punish  crimes. 

Rud.  Out  uponit!  wouldst  have  us  executioners, 
minstrel?  Such  work  would  disgrace  our  blades. 
We  leave  malefactors  to  tlie  Secret  Tribunal. 

Isa.  Merciful  God!  Thou  hast  spoken  a  word, 
Rudiger,  of  dreadful  import. 

Ger.  They  say  that,  unknown  and  invisible  them- 
selves, these  awful  judges  are  ever  present  with  the 
guilty ;  that  the  past  and  the  present  misdeeds,  the 
secrets  of  the  confessional,  nay,  the  very  thoughts 
of  the  heart,  are  before  them ;  that  their  doom  is  as 
sure  as  that  of  fate,  the  means  and  executioners  un- 
known. 

Rud.  They  say  true— the  secrets  of  that  associa- 
tion, and  the  names  of  those  who  compose  it,  are  as 
inscrutable  as  the  grave :  we  only  know  that  it  has 
taken  deep  root,  and  spread  its  branches  wide.  I  sit 
down  each  day  in  my  hall,  nor  know  I  bow  many  of 
these  secret  judges  may  surround  me,  all  bound  by 
the  most  solemn  vow  to  avenge  guilt.  Once,  and 
but  once,  a  knight,  at  the  earnest  request  and  en- 
quiries of  the  emperor,  hinted  that  he  belonged  to 
the  society :  the  next  morning  he  was  found  slain  in 
a  forest :  the  poniard  was  left  in  the  wound,  and  bore 
this  label— '^  Thus  do  the  invisible  judges  punish 
treachery." 

Ger.  Gracious !  aunt,  you  grow  pale. 

Isa.  A  slight  indisposition  only. 

Rud.  And  what  of  it  all  ?  We  know  our  hearts 
are  open  to  our  Creator :  shall  we  fear  any  earthly 
inspection  ?  Come  to  the  battlements ;  there  we  shall 
soonest  descry  the  return  of  our  warriors. 

[Exit  RuoittBR,  with  Gertrude  and  Peter. 

Isa.  Minstrel,  send  the  chaplain  hither.  [Exit  Beb^ 
TEAM.)  Gracious  Heaveni  the  guileless  innocence  of 
my  niece,  the  manly  honesty  of  my  upright-hearted 
Rudiger,  become  daily  tortures  to  me.  While  he 
was  engaged  in  active  and  stormy  exploits,  fear  for 
his  safety,  joy  when  he  returned  to  his  castle,  enabled 
me  to  disguise  my  inward  anguish  from  others.  But 
from  myself— Judges  of  blood,  that  lie  concealed  ia 
noontide  as  in  midnight,  who  boast  to  avenge  the 
hidden  guilt,  and  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the 
human  breast,  how  bKnd  is  your  penetration,  how 
vain  your  dagger  and  your  cord,  compared  to  the 
conscience  of  the  sinner! 
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Enter  Fatheb  Ludovic. 

Lud.  Peace  be  with  you,  lady ! 

Isa,  It  is  not  Avith  me :  it  Is  thy  ofGce  to  bring  it. 

Lud.  And  the  cause  is  the  absence  of  the  young 
knights? 

Isa.  Their  absence  and  their  danger. 

Lud,  Daughter,  thy  hand  has  been  stretched  out 
in  bounty  to  the  sick  and  to  the  needy.  Tliou  hast 
not  denied  a  shelter  to  tlie  weary,  nor  a  tear  to  the 
afflicted.  Trust  in  their  prayers,  and  in  those  of  the 
holy  convent  tiiou  hast  founded ;  peradventure  they 
will  bring  back  thy  children  to  thy  bosom, 

ha.  Thy  brethren  cannot  pray  for  me  or  mine. 
Their  vow  binds  them  to  pray  night  and  day  for  an- 
other— to  supplicate,  without  ceasing,  the  Eternal 
Mercy  for  the  soul  of  one  who — Oh,  only  Heaven 
knows  how  much  he  needs  th^ir  prayer! 

Lud.  Unbounded  is  the  mercy  of  Heaven.  The 
soul  of  thy  former  husband 

Isa,  I  charge  thee,  priest,  mention  not  the  word. 
(Apart.)  Wretch  that  I  am,  the  meanest  menial  in 
my  train  has  power  to  goad  me  to  madness! 

Lud.  Hearken  to  me,  daughter;  thy  crime  against 
Arnolf  of  Ebersdorf  cannot  bear  in  the  eye  of  Heaven 
so  deep  a  dye  of  guilt. 

I$a,  Repeat  that  once  more;  say  once  again  that 
it  cannot — cannot  bear  so  deep  a  dye.  Prove  to  me 
that  ages  of  the  bitterest  penance,  that  tears  of  the 
dearest  blood,  can  erase  such  guilt.  Prove  but  that 
to  me,  and  I  will  build  thee  an  abbey  which  shall  put 
to  shame  the  fairest  fane  in  Christendom. 

Lud,  Nay,  nay,  daughter,  your  conscience  is  over 
tender.  Supposing  that,  under  dread  of  the  stern 
Arnolf,  you  swore  never  to  marry  your  present  hus- 
band, still  the  exacting  such  an  oath  was  unlawful, 
and  the  breach  of  It  venial. 

Isa,  (resuming  her  composure,)  Be  it  so,  good 
father;  I  yield  to  thy  better  reasons.  And  now  tell 
me,  has  thy  pious  care  achieved  the  task  I  intrusted 
to  thee? 

Lud.  Of  superintending  the  erection  of  thy  new 
hospital  for  pilgrims?  I  have,  noble  lady :  and  last 
night  the  minstrel  now  in  the  castle  lodged  there. 

Isa.  Wherefore  came  he  then  to  the  castle? 

Lud,  Reynold  brought  the  commands  of  the  baron. 

Isa,  Whence  comes  he,  and  what  is  his  tale? 
When  he  sung  before  Rudiger,  I  thought  that  long 
before  I  had  beard  such  tones — seen  such  a  face. 

Lud.  It  is  possible  you  may  have  seen  him,  lady, 
for  he  boasts  to  have  been  known  to  Arnolf  of  Ebers- 
dorf, and  to  have  lived  formerly  in  this  castle.  He 
enquires  mucli  after  Martin,  Arnolf  s  squire. 

Isa,  Go,  Ludpvic — go  quick,  good  father,  seek  him 
out,  give  him  this  purse,  and  bid  him  leave  (he  castle, 
and  speed  him  on  his  way. 

Lud.  May  I  ask  why,  noble  lady? 

Isa,  Thou  art  inquisitive,  priest:  I  honour  the 
servants  of  God,  but  I  foster  not  the  prying  spirit 
of  a  monk.    Begone! 

Lud.  But  the  baron,  lady,  will  expect  a  reason  why 
I  dismiss  his  guest? 


Isa.  True,  true  (recolleeitng  herself) ;  pardon  m 
warmth,  good  father,  I  was  thinking  of  the  ontkm 
that  grows  too  big  for  the  nest  of  the  sparrow,  ad 
strangles  its  fostermother.  Do  no  such  birds  roost 
in  convent  walls? 

Lud.  Lady,  I  understand  you  not. 

Isa.  Well  then,  say  to  the  baron,  that  I  have  dis- 
missed long  ago  all  the  attendants  of  the  man  of 
whom  thou  hast  spoken,  and  that  I  wish  to  have  hoik 
of  them  beneath  my  roof. 

Lud.  (inquisitively.)  Except  Martin? 

Isa.  (sharply.)  Except  Martin!  who  saved  the  life 
of  my  son  George?    Do  as  I  command  thee. 

Manet  Ludotic. 

Lud.  Ever  the  same— stern  and  peremptory  to 
others  as  rigorous  to  herself;  haughty  even  tome, 
to  whom,  in  another  mood,  she  has  knelt  for  ahsolo- 
tion,  and  whose  khees  she  has  bathed  in  tears.  I 
cannot  fathom  her.  The  unnatural  zeal  with  wbidi 
she  performs  her  dreadful  penances  cannot  be  reli- 
gion, for  shrewdly  I  guess  she  believes  not  in  tbeir 
blessed  efficacy.  Well  for  her  that  she  is  the  fooD- 
dress  of  our  convent,  otherwise  we  might  not  han 
erred  in  denouncing  her  as  a  heretic! 

[ExU, 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  1. 

^  woodland  protpeei.-^Through  a  long  avenue,  kalfgrmt 
up  by  bramblest  are  discei-ned  in  the  twckground  the  nmi 
of  the  ancient  cattle  of  Grief enhans. — The  distant  noiu  9( 
battle  it  heard  during  this  scene. 

Enter  Geobge  of  Aspen,  armed  with  a  haitle^txe  in  ftti 
hand,  as  from  horseback..  He  supports  Mabtui,  and 
brings  him  forward, 

Geo.  Lay  thee  down  here,  old  friend.  The  ene- 
my's horsemen  will  hardly  take  their  way  among 
these  brambles,  through  which  I  have  dragged  thee. 

Mar,  Oh,  do  not  leave  me!  leave  me  not  an  in- 
stant !  My  moments  are  now  but  few^  and  I  would 
profit  by  them. 

Geo,  Martin,  you  fofget  yourself  and  me— I  most 
back  to  the  field. 

Mar.  (attempts  to  rise,)  Then  drag  me  back  thither 
also ;  I  cannot  die  but  in  your  presence — I  dare  not 
be  alone.    Stay,  to  give  peace  to  my  parting  soul. 

Geo.  I  am  no  priest,  Martin.    (Going.) 

Mar.  (raising  himself  with  great  pain.)  Baroo 
George  of  Aspen,  I  saved  thy  life  in  battle  :  for  that 
good  deed,  hear  me  but  one  moment. 

Geo.  I  hear  thee,  my  poor  friend.     (Reluming.) 

Mar.  But  come  close — very  close.  See'st  thoo, 
sir  knight — this  wound  I  bore  for  thee — ^and  tlii^— 
and  this — dost  thpu  not  remember  ? 

Geo.  I  do. 

Mar.  I  have  served  thee  since  thou  wast  a  child; 
served  thee  faithfully — was  never  from  thy  side 

Geo.  Thou  hast. 
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Mar.  And  DOw  I  die  in  thy  service. 

Geo,  Thou  mayst  recover. 

Mar,  I  cannot.  By  my  long  service — ^by  my  scars 
— ^by  this  mortal  gash,  and  by  the  death  that  I  am  to 
die— oh,  do  not  hs^te  me  for  what  I  am  now  to  unfold! 

Geo,  Be  assured  I  can  never  hate  thee. 

Mar,  Ah!  thou  little  knowest Swear  to  me 

thou  wilt  speak  a  word  of  comfort  to  my  parting  soul. 

Geo.  (iakes  his  hand.)  I  swear  I  will.  {Alarm  and 
dunUing.)  But  be  brief— thou  knowest  my  haste. 

Mar,  Hear  me,  then.  I  was  the  squire,  the  be- 
loved and  favourite  attendant,  of  Arnoif  of  Ebers- 
dorf.  Arnoif  was  savage  as  the  mountain  bear.  He 
loved  the  Lady  Isabel,  but  she  requited  not  his  pas- 
sion. She  loved  thy  father;  but  her  sire,  old  Arn- 
heim,  was  the  friend  of  Arnoif,  and  she  was  forced 
to  marry  him.  By  midnight,  in  the  chapel  at  Ebers- 
dorf,  the  ill-omened  rites  were  performed ;  her  resis- 
tance, her  screams  were  in  vain.  These  arms  de- 
tained her  at  the  altar  till  the  nuptial  benediction  was 
pronounced.    Canst  thou  forgive  me? 

Geo.  I  do  forgive  thee.  Thy  obedience  to  thy  sa- 
vage master  has  been  obliterated  by  a  long  train  of 
services  to  his  widow. 

Mar.  Services  ?  ay  bloody  services !  for  they  com- 
menced— do  not  quit  my  hand — they  commenced  with 
the  murder  of  my  master  I  (Gbobge  quits  his  hand^ 
and  stands  aghast  in  speechless  horror.)  Trample  on 
Doe!  pursue  me  with  your  dagger!  I  aided  your  mo- 
ther to  poison  her  first  husband!  I  thank  Heaven, 
it  is  said. 

Geo.  My  mother?  Sacred  Heaven !  Martin,  thou 
ravest — the  fever  of  thy  wound  has  distracted  thee. 

Mar.  No !  I  am  not  ^ad !  Would  to  God  I  were ! 
Try  me!  Yonder  is  the  Wolfshill — ^yonder  the  old 
castle  of  Griefenhaus — and  yonder  is  the  hemlock 
marsh  (fn  a  whisper)  where  I  gathered  the  deadly 
plant  that  drugged  Arnolfs  cup  of  death.  (Geobgk 
traverses  the  stage  in  the  utmost  agitation,  and  some- 
times  stands  over  Mabtin  with  his  hands  clasped  to^ 
gether.)  Oh,  had  you  seen  him  when  the  potion  took 
effect!  Had  you  heard  his  ravings,  and  seen  the 
contortions  of  his  ghastly  visage ! — He  died  furious 
and  impenitent,  as  he  lived ;  and  went — where  I  am 
shortly  to  go.    You  do  not  speak  ? 

Gfo.  (with  exertion.)  Miserable  wretch!  how  can  I? 

Mar.  Can  you  not  forgive  me? 

Geo.  May  God  pardon  thee — I  cannot ! 

JIfar.  I  saved  thy  life 

Geo,  For  that,  take  my  curse!  (He  snatches  up 
his  battle-axe^  and  rushes  out  to  the  side  from  which 
the  noise  is  heard.) 

Mar,  Hear  me!  yet  more — ^raore  horror!  {At- 
tempts to  rise,  and  falls  heavily.    A  loud  alarm,) 

Enter  Wickbrd,  hastily. 

Wie,  In  the  name  of  God,  Martin,  lend  me  thy 
brand! 
Mar,  Take  it. 
Wie.  Where  is  it  ? 


Mar.  {looks  wildly  at  him.)  In  the  chapel  at  Ebers- 
dorf,  or  buried  in  the  hemlock  marsh. 

Wie,  The  old  grumbler  is  crazy  with  his  wounds. 
Martin,  if  thou  hast  a  spark  of  reason  in  thee,  give 
me  thy  sword.    The  day  goes  sore  against  us. 

JIfar.  There  it  lies.  Bury  it  in  the  heart  of  thy 
master  George ;  thou  wilt  do  him  a  good  office— the 
office  of  a  faithful  servant. 

Enter  Cohbad. 

Con.  Away,  Wickerd!  to  horse,  and  pursue!  Ba- 
ron George  has  turned  the  day ;  he  fights  more  like  a 
fiend  than  a  man :  he  has  unhorsed  Roderic,  and  slain 
six  of  his  troopers-^ they  are  in  headlong  flight — the 
hemlock  marsh  is  red  with  their  gore!  (Mabtin 
gives  a  deep  groan,  and  faints.)  Away !  away !  {They 
hurry  off,  as  to  the  pursuit.) 

Enter  Roderic  of  Maltingeft,  without  his  helmet,  his 
arms  disordered  and  broken,  holding  the  truncheon  of 
a  spear  in  his  hand;  with  him.  Baron  Wolfstein. 

Rod.  A  curse  on  fortune,  and  a  double  curse  upon  ' 
George  of  Aspen!    Never,  never  will  I  forgive  him 
my  disgrace— overthrown  like  a  rotten  trunk  before  a 
whirlwind ! 

Wolf.  Be  comforted.  Count  Roderic;  it  is  well  we 
have  escaped  being  prisoners.  See  how  the  troopers 
of  Aspen  pour  along  the  plain,  like  the  billows  of  the 
Rhine !    It  is  good  we  are  shrouded  by  the  thicket. 

Rod.  Why  took  he  not  my  life,  when  he  robbed 
me  of  my  honour  and  of  my  love?  Why  did  his  spear 
not  pierce  my  heart,  when  mine  shivered  on  his  arms 
like  a  frail  bulrush  ?  {Throws  down  the  broken  spear.) 
Bear  witness.  Heaven  and  earth,  I  outlive  this  dis- 
grace only  to  avenge! 

Wolf.  Be  comforted ;  the  knights  of  Aspen  have 
not  gained  a  bloodless  victory.  And  see,  there  lies 
one  of  George's  followers — {seeing  Mabtin). 

Rod.  His  squire  Martin  ;  if  he  be  not  dead,  we  will 
secure  him :  he  is  the  depositary  of  the  secrets  of  his 
master.  Arouse  thee,  trusty  follower  of  the  house  of 
Aspen ! 

JIfar.  (reviving.)  Leave  me  not!  leave  me  not, 
Baron  George  I  my  eyes  are  darkened  with  agony!  I 
have  not  yet  told  all. 

Wolf  The  old  man  takes  you  for  his  master. 

Rod.  What  wouldst  thou  tell? 

JIfar.  Oh,  I  would  tell  all  the  temptations  by  which 
I  was  urged  to  the  murder  of  Ebersdorf ! 

Rod.  Murder! — this  is  worth  marking.    Proceed. 

JIfar.  I  loved  a  maiden,  daughter  of  Arnolfs  steward; 
my  master  ;seduced  her — she  became  an  outcast,  and 
died  in  misery — I  vowed  vengeance— and  I  did  avenge 
her. 

Rod.  Hadst  thou  accomplices? 

ilfar.  None,  but  thy  mother. 

Rod.  The  Lady  Isabella ! 

Mar.  Ay :  she  hated  her  husband :  he  knew  her 
love  to  Rudiger,  and  when  she  heard  that  thy  father 
was  returned  from  Palestine^  her  life  was  endan* 
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gered  by  the  transports  of  his  jealousy-— thus  pre- 
pared for  evil,  the  fiend  tempted  us,  and  we  fell. 

Rod.  {breaks  into  a  tran$p(n't.)  Fortune !  thou  hast 
repaid  me  all !  Love  and  vengeance  are  my  own ! — 
Wolfstein,  recall  our  followers!  quick,  sound  thy 
bugle~-(^yoLFSTBIIf  sounds,) 

Mar.  (stares  wildly  roimtf.)  That  was  no  note  of 
Aspen — Count  Roderfc  of  Maltingen— -Heaven  1  what 
have  I  said ! 

Rod.  What  thou  canst  not  recall. 

Mar.  Then  is  my  fate  decreed  !  *Tis  as  it  should 
be!  in  this  very  place  was  the  poison  gathered — 'tis 
retribution ! 

Enter  three  or  four  soldiers  o^Rodisbic. 

Rod.  S^curethis  wounded  trooper;  bind  his  wounds, 
and  guard  him  well :  carry  him  to  the  ruins  of  Grief- 
enhaus,  and  conceal  him  till  the  troopers  of  Aspen 
have  retired  from  the  pursuit ; — look  to  him,  as  you 
love  your  lives. 

JIfar.  (led  off  by  soldiers.)  Ministers  of  vengeance ! 
my  hour  is  come ! 
^  [Exeunt. 

Rod.  Hope,  joy,  and  triumph,  once  again  are  ye 
mine !  Welcome  to  my  heart,  long-absent  visitants ! 
One  lucky  chance  has  thrown  dominion  into  the  scale 
of  tiie house  of  Maltingen,  and  Aspen  kicks  the  beam. 

Wolf,  I  foresee,  indeed,  dishonour  to  the  family 
of  Aspen,  should  this  wounded  squire  make  good  his 
tale.    ' 

Rod.  And  how  tbinkest  thou  thi»  disgrace  will  fall 
on  them  ? 

Wolf.  Surely,  by  the  public  punishment  of  Lady 
Isabella. 

Rod.  And  is  that  all  ? 

Wolf.  What  more  ? 

Rod.  Shortsighted  that  thou  art,  is  not  George  of 
Aspen,  as  well  as  thou,  a  member  of  the  holy  and  in- 
visible circle,  over  which  I  preside? 

Wolf  Speak  lower,  for  God*s  sake!  these  are 
things  not  to  be  mentioned  before  the  sun. 

Rod.  True :  but  stands  he  not  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  oath  reh'gion  can  devise,  to  discover  to  the 
tribunal  whatever  concealed  iniquity  shall  come  to 
his  knowledge,  be  the  perpetrator  whom  he  may- 
ay,  were  that  perpetrator  his  own  father — or  mo- 
ther; and  can  you  doubt  that  he  has  heard  Martin's 
confession  ? 

Wolf.  True:  but,  blessed  Virgin!  do  you  think  he 
will  accuse  his  own  mother  before  the  invisible  judges  ? 

Rod.  If  not,  be  becomes  forswprn,  and,  by  our 
law,  must  die.  Either  way  my  vengeance  is  com- 
plete—perjured or  parricide,  I  care  not;  but,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  shall  I  crush  the  haughty  George  of 
Aspen. 

Wolf  Thy  vengeance  strikes  deep. 

Rod,  Deep  as  the  wounds  I  have  borne  from  this 
proud  family.  Rudiger  slew  my  father  in  battle- 
George  has  twice  baffled  and  dishonoured  my  arms, 
and  Henry  has  stolen  the  heart  of  my  beloved  :  but 
no  longer  can  Gertrude  now  remain  under  the  care  of 


the  murderous  dam  of  this  'brood  of  wolves;  far  ks 

can  she  wed  the  smooth*cheeked  boy,  when  this  tern 

of  villany  shall  be  disclosed. 

[*iffe 
Wolf  Hark !  they  sound  a  retreat :  let  us  go  deeper 

into  the  wood. 

Rod.  The  victors  approach!  I  shall  dash  their 
triumph  1— Issue  the  private  summons  for  convoking 
the  members  this  very  evening ;  I  will  direct  the  otfaa 
measures. 

Wolf  What  place? 

Rod.  The  old  chapel  in  the  ruins  of  Griefenhass^ 
as  usual. 

[ExemU. 

SCENE  U. 

Enter  Geokgb  of  Aspbn,  eu  prom  the  pursuit. 

Geo.  (comes  slowly  forward.)  How  many  wretches 
have  sunk  under  my  arm  tills  day,  to  whom  life  was 
sweet,  though  the  wretched  bondsmen  of  Count  Ro- 
dericl  And  I— I  who  sought  death  beneath  every 
lifted  battle-axe,  and  offered  my  breast  to  every  arrov 
— I  am  cursed  with  victory  and  safety.  Here  I  left 
the  wretch -Martin!— Martin! — what,  ho!  Mar- 
tin * Mother  of  God !  he  is  gone !     Should  be  r^ 

peat  the  dreadful  tale  to  any  other Martin!— fie 

answers  not.  Perhaps  he  has  crept  into  the  thicket, 
and  died  there— were  it  so,  the  horrible  secret  is  onlr 
mine. 

Enter  Heivbt  of  Aspen,  with  Wickked,  Rxtkoldi 

and  followers. 

Hen.  Joy  to  thee,  brother!  though  by  St.  Frands. 
I  would  not  gain  another  Oeld  at  the  price  of  seeiog 
thee  Oght  with  such  reckless  desperation.  Thy  safety 
is  little  less  than  miraculous. 

Rey.  By'r  Lady,  when  Baron  George  struck,  I 
think  he  must  have  forgot  that  his  foes  were  God*s 
creatures.  Such  furibus  doings  I  never  saw,  and  I 
have  been  a  trooper  these  forty-two  years  come  St. 
Barnaby 

Geo^  Peace !    Saw  any  of  you  Martin  ? 

Wic.  Noble  sir,  I  left  him  here  not  long  since. 

Geo.  Alive,  or  dead? 

Wic.  Alive,  noble  sir,  but  sorely  wounded.  I  think 
he  must  be  prisoner,  for  he  could  not  have  budged 
else  from  hence. 

Geo.  Heedless  slave !    Why  didst  thou  leave  him? 

Hen.  Dear  brother,  Wickerd- acted  for  the  best: 
he  came  to  our  assistance  and  the  aid  of  his  com- 
panions. 

Geo.  I  tell  thee,  Henry,  Martin's  safety  was  of 
more  importance  than  the  lives  of  any  ten  that  stand 
here. 

Wic.  (muttering.)  Here^s  much  to  do.  about  an  old 
crazy  trencher-shifter. 

Geo.  What  mutterest  thou  ? 

Wic.  Only,  sir  knight,  that  Martin  seemed  out  of 
his  senses  when  I  left  him,  and  has  perhaps  waO' 
dered  Into  the  marsh,  and  perished  there. 
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Geo.  How-^out  of  his  senses?  Did  be  speak  to 
thee  ? — (apprehensively.) 

Wic.  Yes,  noble  sir. 

Geo.  Dear  Henry,  step  for  an  instant  to  yon  tree-- 
thou  wilt  see  from  thence  if  the  foe  rally  upon  the 
Wolfshill.  (Henby  retires.)  And  do  you  stand  back 
(to  the  soldiers), 

[He  brings  Wickbrd  forward, 

Geo.  {toith  marked  apprehension.)  What  did  Martin 
say  to  thee,  Wickerd  ?— tell  me,  on  thy  allegiance. 

Wic.  Mere  ravings,  sir  knight— offered  me  his 
sword  to  kill  you. 

Geo.  Said  he  aught  of  killing  any  one  else? 

Wic.  No :  the  pain  of  his  wound  seemed  to  have 
brought  on  a  fever. 

Geo.{clasps  his  hands  together.)  I  breathe  again — 
I  spy  comfort. '  Why  could  I  not  see  as  well  as  this 
fellow,  that  the  wounded  wretch  may  have  been  dis- 
tracted ?  Let  me  at  least  think  so  till  proof  shall 
show  the  truth  {aside).  Wickerd,  think  not  on  what 
I  said— the  heat  of  the  battle  had  chafed  my  blood. 
Thou  hast  wished  for  the  Nether  farm  at  Ebersdorf 
— it  shall  be  thine. 

Wic.  Thanks,  my  noble  lord. 

Re-enter  Hbnbt. 

Hen.  No— they  do  not  rally — they  have  had  enough 
of  it— but  Wickerd  and  Conrad  shall  remain,  with 
twenty  troopers  and  a  score  of  crossbowroen,  and 
scour  the  woods  towards  Griefehhaus,  to  prevent  the 
fugitives  from  making  head.  •  We  will,  with  the  rest, 
to  Ebersdorf.    What  say  you,  brother? 

Geo.  Well  ordered.  Wickerd,  look  thou  search 
everywhere  for  Martin :  bring  him  to  me  dead  or  alive; 
leave  not  a  nook  of  the  wood  unsought. 

Wic.  I  warrant  you,  noble  sir,  I  shall  And  him, 
could  he  clew  himself  up  like  a  dormouse. 

Hen.  I  think  he  must  be  prisoner. 

Geo.  Heaven  forefend !  Take  a  trumpet,  Eustace 
(to  an  attendant) ;  ride  to  the  castle  of  Maltingen, 
and  demand  a  parley.  If  Martin  is  prisoner,  offer 
any  ransom :  offer  ten^-twenty — all  our  prisoners  in 
exchange. 

Eus.  It  shall  be  done,  sir  knight. 

Hen.  Ere  we  go,  sound  trumpets — strike  up  the 
song  of  victory. 

SONG. 

Jof  to  the  ▼leton!  llie  sons  of  old  Aspen! 
Joy  to  the  race  of  the  baUle  and  acar ! 
Glory't  proud  garlaod  trinmphantly  gracping; 
Generous  In  peace,  aod  Ticlor ioos  in  war. 
Honour  acqulrlngf 
Valour  inspiring. 
Bursting,  reslsUess.  through  foemen  they  go  i 
War-axes  wielding, 
Broken  ranks  yielding. 
Till  from  the  hatUe  proud  Roderic  reUrlng, 
Yields  in  wild  rout  the  fair  palm  to  his  foe. 

Joy  to  each  warrior*  true  follower  of  Aspen ! 

Joy  to  the  heroes  that  gain'd  the  bold  day! 
Health  to  our  woanded,  in  agony  gasping; 

Peace  to  our  brethren  that  fell  in  the  fray ! 
Boldly  this  momlBg, 


Roderic's  power  scorning, 
Well  for  (heir  chieftain  their  blades  did  they  wield  : 

Joy  blest  them  dying. 

As  MalUngen  flying. 
Low  laid  his  banners,  our  conquest  adorning. 
Their  death-clouded  eyeballs  descried  on  Uie  field! 

Now  to  our  home,  the  proud  mansion  of  Aspen, 

Bend  we,  gay  fictors,  triumphant  away  ; 
There  each  fond  damsel,  her  gallant  youth  clasping, 
shall  wipe  from  his  forehead  the  stains  of  the  fray. 
Listening  the  prancing 
Of  horses  advancing  ^ 
E'en  now  on  the  turrets  our  maidens  appear. 
Love  our  hearts  warning. 
Songs  the  night  charming. 
Round  goes  the  grape  in  the  goblet  gay  dancing: 
LoTO,  wine,  and  song,  our  blithe  evening  shall  cheer ! 

Ben.  Now  spread  our  banners,  and  to  Ebersdorf 
in  triumph.  We  carry  relief  to  the  anxious,  joy  to 
the  heart  of  the  aged,  brother  George.    {Going  of.^ 

Geo.  Or  treble  misery  and  death. 

[Apart,  and  following  slowly. 

The  music  sounds,  and  the  followers  of  Aspen  begin  to 
file  across  the  stage.    The  curtain  ftUls, 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.  « 

OasUe  iff  Ebersdorf. 
RuDiGEB,  Isabella,  and  Gertrude. 

Rud.  I  prithee,  dear  wife,  be  merry.  It  must  be 
over  by  this  time,  and  happily,  otherwise  the  bad 
news  had  reached  us. 

Isa.  Should  we  not,  then,  have  heard  the  tidings 
of  the  good  ? 

Rud.  Oh!  these  fly  slower  by  half.  Besides,  I 
warrant  all  of  them  engaged  in  the  pursuit.  Oh  I  not 
a  page  would  leave  the  skirts  of  the  fugitives  till  they 
were  fairly  beaten  into  their  holds ;  but  had  the  boys 
lost  the  ^ay,  the  stragglers  had  made  for  the  castle. 
Go  to  the  window,  Gertrude :  seest  thou  any  thing  ? 

Ger.  I  think  I  see  a  horseman. 

Isa.  A  single  rider  ?  then  I  fear  me  much. 

Ger.  It  is  only  Father  Ludovic. 

Rud.  A  plague  on  thee !  didst  thou  take  a  fat  friar 
on  a  mule  for  a  trooper  of  the  house  of  Aspen  ? 

Ger.  But  yonder  is  a  great  cloud  of  dust. 

Rud.  {eagerly.)  Indeed ! 

Ger.  It  is  only  the  wine  sledges  goipg  to  my  aunfs 
convent. 

Rud.  The  devil  confound  the  wine  sledges,  and  the 
mules,  and  the  monks!  Come  from  the  window,  and 
torment  me  no  longer,  thou  seer  of  strange  sights. 

Ger.  Dear  uncle,  what  can  I  do  to  amuse  you  ? 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  dreamed  this  morning  ? 

Rud.  Nonsense :  but  say  on;  any  thing  is  better 
than  silence. 

Ger.  1  thought  I  was  in  the  chapel,  and  they  were 
bnrying  my  aunt  Isabella  alive.  And  who,  do  you 
think,aunt,  were  the  gravediggers  whoshovelled  in  the 
earth  upon  you  ?  Even  Baron  George  and  old  Martin. 

Isa.  {appears  shocked.)  Heaven!  what  an  idea ! 

6i 
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Ger,  Do  but  think  of  my  terror — and  Minbold  the 
minstrel  played  all  the  while  to  drown  your  screams. 

Rud.  And  old  Father  Ludovic  danced  a  saraband, 

with  the  steeple  of  the  new  convent  upon  his  thick  skull 

by  way  of  mitre.  A  truce  to  this  nonsense.  Give  us 

a  song,  my  love,  and  leave  thy  dreams  and  visions. 

*       Ger.  What  shall  1  sing  to  you  ? 

Rud,  Sing  to  me  of  war. 

Ger.  I  cannot  sing  of  battle ;  but  I  will  sing  you 
the  Lament  of  Eleanor  of  Toro,  when  her  lover  was 
slain  in  the  wars. 

Isa.  Oh,  no  laments,  Gertrude. 

Rud,  Then  sing  a  song  of  mirth. 

Isa,  Dear  husband,  is  this  a  time  for  mirth  ? 

Rud,  Is  it  neither  a  time  to  sing  of  mirth  nor  of 
sorrow?  Isabella  would  rather  hear  Father  Ludovic 
chant  the  **  De  profundis." 

Ger.  Dear  uncle,  be  not  angry.  At  present,  1  can 
only  sing  the  lay  of  poor  Eleanor.  It  comes  to  my 
heart  at  this  moment  as  if  the  sorrowful  mourned 
had  been  my  own  sister. 

SONO.i 

Sweet  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of  Toro, 

Weak  were  the  whispers  (hat  waved  the  dark  wood, 
As  a  Tair  maideD,  bewilder'd  ia  sorrow, 

Slgh^  to  the  breezes  and  wept  (o  Ihe  flood.— 
**  Saints,  from  the  mansion  of  bliss  lowly  l)ending, 

Virgin,  Ihathear'sl  the  poor  suppliant's  cry, 
Grant  my  peUllon,  in  anguish  ascending, 

My  Frederick  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die.*' 

Distant  and  faint  were  the  aounds  of  (he  baUie ; 

With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes  they  fail. 
Till  the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  conQict's  dread  ratUe, 

And  the  chase's  wild  clamour  came  loading  the  gale. 
Breathless  she  gazed  ihrongh  the  woodland  so  dreary. 

Slowly  approaching,  a  warrior  was  seen  i 
Life's  ebbing  tide  mark'd  his  footsteps  so  weary. 

Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  woe  was  his  mien. 

**  Save  (hee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  are  flying ; 

Sa?e  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low ; 
Cold  on  yon  heath  thy  bold  Frederick  is^lying. 
Fast  through  the  woodUnd  approaches  the  foe."— 

[The  voice  o/'Gebtbddb  sinks  by  degrees, 
till  she  bursts  into  tears, 
Rud,  How  now,  Gertrude? 
Ger.  Alas !  may  not  the  fate  of  poor  Eleanor  at  this 
moment  be  mine  ? 

Rud.  Never,  my  girl,  never— (JHfiVttory  music  is 
heard)— Rditk !  hark  1  to  the  sounds  that  tell  thee  $o. 

[All  rise  and  run  to  the  window, 
Rud,  Joy !  joy !  they  come,  and  come  victorious.  (The 
chorus  of  ihe  war-^ong  is  heard  without).  Welcome! 
welcome !  once  more  have  my  old  eyes  seen  the  banners 
of  the  house  of  Maltingen  trampled  in  the  dust-^Isa- 
belia,  broach  our  oldest  casks :  wine  is  sweet  after  war. 

Enter  Henbt,  followed  by  Reynold  and  troopers, 

Rud.  Joy,  to  thee,  my  boy :  let  me  press  thee  to  this 
old  heart. 

Jsa.  Bless  thee,  my  son — {embraces  ^tm)— Oh,  how 
many  hours  of  bitterness  are  compensated  by  this  em- 


brace !  Bless  thee,  my  Henry ;  where  bast  thoa  Idi 
thy  brother  ? 

Hen.  Hard  at  hand :  by  this  be  is  crossing  the 
drawbridge.  Hast  thou  no  greetings  for  me,  Ger- 
trude ?  {Goes  to  her.) 

Ger.  I  joy  not  in  battles. 

Rud.  But  she  had  tears  for  thy  danger. 

Hen.  Thanks,  my  gentle  Gertrude.  See,  I  hare 
brought  back  thy  scarf  from  no  inglorious  field. 

Ger.  It  is  bloody ! —  (shocked.) 

Rud.  Dost  start  at  that,  my  girl  ?  Were  it  hb 
own  blood  as  it  is  that  of  his  foes,  thou  sbouldst  glory 
in  it— Go,  Reynold,  make  good  cheer  with  tby  fdr 
lows. 

[Exit  Rbtnold  and  seidkn.', 

Enter  Geobgb  pensi%>eHy. 

Geo,  (goes  straight  to  Rud.)  Father,  thy  blessing. 

Rud,  Thou  hast  rt,  boy. 

Isa,  (rushes  to  embrace  him — he  avoids  her.)  How? 
art  thou  wounded  ? 

Geo.  No.  , 

Rud.  Thou  lookest  deadly  pale. 

Geo.  It  is  nothing. 

Isa.  Heaven's  blessing  on  my  gallant  George. 

Geo.  (a<t<fe.)  Dares  she  bestow  a  blessing  ?— Oh, 
Martin's  tale  was  frenzy  I 

Isa,  Smile  upon  us  for  once,  my  son ;  darken  aot 
thy  brow  on  this  day  of  gladness — few  are  om  mo- 
ments of  joy — ^should  not  my  sons  share  in  them.' 

Geo,  (aside,)  She  has  moments  of  joy^ — It  was  firoizT 
then. 

Isa.  Gertrude,  my  love,  assist  me  to  disarm  the 
knight — (She  loosens  and  takes  off  his  casque). 

Ger,  There  is  one,  twO|  three  hacks,  and  none  has 
pierced  the  steel. 

Rud.  Let  me  see.  Let  me  see.    A  trusty  casque! 

Ger.  Else  hadst  thou  gone. 

Isa.  I  will  reward  the  armourer  with  its  weight 
in  gold. 

Geo.  (aside.)  She  must  be  innocent. 

Ger.  And  Henry's  shield  is  hacked,  too.  Let  me 
show  it  to  you,  uncle.— (S^  carries  Henry's  to  fin- 
diger,) 

Rud.  Do  my  love — and  come  hither,  Henry,  thoa 
shalt  tell  me  how  the  day  went. 

[Hbney  and  Gbbtbudb  converse  apart  with 
RcDiGEB.  Gbobgb  comeifon0<ird.  Isabblu 
comes  to  him, 

Isa,  Surely,  George,  some  evil  has  befallen  thee. 
Grave  thou  art  ever,  but  so  dreadfully  gloomy — 

Geo.  Evil,  indeed.^(Aside,)  Now  for  the  trial. 

Isa.  Has  your  loss  been  great  ? 

Geo.  No ! — Yes  I — (Apart,)  I  cannot  do  it. 

Isa.  Perhaps  some  friend  lost  ? 

Geo.  It  must  be. — Martin  is  dead, — (He  regards 
her  with  ctpprehension,  but  steadily,  cu  he  pronounces 
these  words.) 


»  [  Compai-e  with  "  The  Uakl  of  Toro,"  in  a  subscqaent  pa^t  of  thla  volame. 
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Jm.  (siarlt,  then  $how$  a  ghastly  expression  of  joy.) 
Dead! 

Geo.  {almost  overcome  by  his  feelings.)  Guilty ! 
Guilty ! — (apart.) 

Isa.  {without  observing  his  emotion.)  Didst  thou 
say  dead  ? 

Geo.  Did  I— no—I  only  said  mortally  wounded. 

Isa.  Wounded  ?  only  wounded  ?  Where  is  he  ?  Let 
me  fly  to  him. — {Gbing.) 

Geo,  {sternly.)  Hold,  lady ! — Speak  not  so  loud  !— 
Thou  canst  not  see  him !— He  is  a  prisoner. 

Isa.  A  prisoner,  and  wounded  ?  Fly  to  his  deliver- 
ance ! — Offer  wealth,  lands,  castles,— all  our  posses- 
sions, for  his  ransom.  Never  shall  I  know  peace  till 
these  walls,  or  till  the  grave  secures  him. 

Geo.  {apart.)  Guilty!  Guilty! 

Enter  Pbteb. 

Peter.  Hugo,  squire  to  the  Count  of  Maltingen,  has 
arrived  with  a  message. 

Rud.  I  will  receive  him  in  the  hall. 

[Exit,  leaning  on  Gbstbudb  and  Hbnbt. 

Isa.  Go,  George— see  after  Martin. 

Geo.  {firnUy.)  No — I  have  a  task  to  perform ;  and 
though  the  earth  should  open  and  devour  me  alive — 
I  will  accomplish  it.  But  Grst — ^hut  Orst — Nature, 
take  thy  tribute. — {He  falls  on  his  mother's  neck,  and 
weeps  bitterly.) 

Isa.  George!  my  sonl  for  Heaven's  sake  what 
dreadful  frenzy ! 

Geo.  (walks  two  turns  across  the  stage  and  composes 
himself.)  Listen,  mother— I  knew  a  knight  in  Hun- 
gary, gallant  in  battle,,  hospitable  and  generous  in 
peace.  The  king  gave  him  his  friendship,  and  the 
adaiinistration  of  a  province ;  that  province  was  in- 
fested by  thieves  and  murderers.    Tou  mark  me  ? — 

Isa.  Most  heedfully. 

Geo.  The  knight  was  sworn^bound  by  an  oath 
the  most  dreadful  that  can  be  taken  by  man — ^to  deal 
among  offenders,  evenhanded,  stern,  and  impartial 
justice.    Was  it  not  a  dreadful  vow  ? 

Isa.  {with  an  affection  of  composure.)  Solemn, 
doubtless,  as  the  oath  of  every  magistrate. 

Geo.  And  inviolable  ? 

Isa.  Surelv — inviolable^ 

Geo.  Well!  it  happened,  that  when  he  rode  out 
against  the  banditti,  he  made  a  prisoner.  And  who, 
think  you,  that  prisoner  was.' 

Isa.  I  know  not  {with  increasing  terror). 

Geo.  {trembling,  but  proceeding  rapidly.)  His  own 
twin  brother,  who  sucked  the  same  breasts  with  him, 
and  lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  mother ;  his  brother 
whom  he  loved  as  his  own  soul— what  should  that 
knight  have  done  unto  his  brother  ? 

Isa.  {almost  speechless,)  Alas !  what  did  he  do  ? 

Geo.  He  did  {turning  his  head  from  her,  and  with 
eUuped  hands)  what  I  can  never  do  : — he  did  his  duty. 

Isa.  My  son !  my  son  !— Mercy !  Mercy  1  {Clings  to 
him. ) 

Geo.  Is  it  then  true  ? 

Isa.  What? 


Geo.  What  Martin  said?  (fra.  hides  her  face.)  It  is 
true! 

Isa.  {looks  up  with  an  air  of  dignity.)  Hear,  Fra- 
mer  of  the  laws  of  nature !  the  mother  is  judged  by 
the  child — (lYim  towards  him.)  Yes,  it  is  true — ^true 
that,  fearful  of  my  own  life,  I  secured  it  by  the  murder 
of  my  tyrant.  Mistaken  coward !  I  little  knew  on  ' 
what  terrors  I  ran,  to  avoid  one  moment's  agony. — 
Thou  hast  the  secret ! 

Geo.  Knowest  thou  to  whom  thou  hast  told  it  ? 

Isa.  To  my  son. 

Geo.  No !  No  !  to  an  executioner. 

Isa.  Be  it  so — ^go,  proclaim  my  crime,  and  forget 
not  my  punishment.  Forget  not  that  the  murderess 
of  her  husband  has  dragged  out  years  of  hidden  re- 
morse, to  be  brought  at  last  to  the  scaffold  by  her 
own  cherished  son— thou  art  silent. 

Geo,  The  language  of  Nature  is  no  more !  How 
shall  I  learn  another  ? 

Isa.  Look  upon  me,  George.  Should  the  execu- 
tioner be  abashed  before  the  criminal — look  upon  me, 
my  son.    From  my  soul  do  I  forgive  thee. 

Geo.  Forgive  me  what  ? 

Isa.  What  thou  dost  meditate— be  vengeance  heavy,  ' 
but  let  it  be  secret — add  not  the  death  of  a  father  to 
that  of  the  sinner!  Oh !  Rudiger !  Rudiger!  Innocent 
cause  of  all  my  guilt  and  all  my  wo,  how  wilt  thou 
tear  thy  silver  locks  when  thou  shalt  hear  her  guilt 
whom  thou  hast  so  often  clasped  to  th^  bosom— hear 
her  infamy  proclaimed  by  the  son  of  thy  fondest 
hopes-sweeps). 

Geo.  {struggling  for  breath.)  Nature  will  have  utter- 
ance :  mother,  dearest  mother,  I  will  save  you  or 
perish !  {throios  himself  into  her  arms.)  Thus  fall  my 
vows. 

Isa.  Man  thyself!  I  ask  not  safety  from  thee.  Never 
shall  it  be  said,  that  Isabella  of  Aspen  turned  her  son 
from  the  path  of  duty,  though  his  footsteps  must  pass 
over  her  mangled  corpse.    Man  thyself. 

Geo.  No !  No !  The  ties  of  Nature  were  knit  by 
God  himself.  Cursed  be  the  stoic  pride  that  would 
rend  them  asunder,  and  call  it  virtue ! 

Isa.  My  son !  My  son !— How  shall  I  behold  thee 

hereafter  ? 

[Three  knocks  are  heard  upon  the 

door  of  the  apartment. 

Geo.  Hark !  One — two— three.  Roderic,  thou  art 
speedy!  {Apart.) 

Isa.  {opens  (he  door.)  A  parchment  stuck  to  the  door 
with  a  poniard !  {Opens  it.)  Heaven  and  earth !— a 
sunHBons  from  the  invisible  judges  \--{Drops  the 
parchment.) 

Geo,  {reads  with  emotion.)  *^  Isabella  of  Aspen,  ac- 
cused of  murder  by  poison,  we  conjure  thee,  by  the 
cord  and  by  the  steel,  to  appear  this  night  before  the 
avengers  of  blood,  who  judge  in  secret  and  avenge  in 
secret,  like  the  Deity.  As  thou  art  innocent  or  guilty, 
so  be  thy  deliverance."— Martin,  Martin,  thou  hast 
played  false ! 

Isa.  Alas  !  whither  shall  fly? 

Geo.  Thou  canst  not  fly ;  instant  death  would  fol- 
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fow  the  attempt ;  a  hundred  thousand  arms  would  be 
raised  against  thy  life ;  every  morsel  thou  didst  taste, 
every  drop  which  thou  didst  drink,  the  very  breeze  of 
heaven  that  fanned  thee,  would  come  loaded  with  de- 
struction. One  chance  of  safety  is  open : — obey  the 
summons. 

ha.  And  perish. — Yet  why  should  I  still  fear  death? 
Be  it  so. 

Geo.  r^o—I  have  sworn  to  save  you.  I  will  not  do 
the  work  by  halves.  Does  any.one  save  Martin  know 
of  the  dreadful  deed  ? 

Isa.  None. 

Geo.  Then  go — ^assert  your  innocence,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me. 

Isa.  Wretch  that  I  am !  How  can  I  support  the  task 
you  would  impose  ? 

Geo.  Think  on  my  father.  Live  for  him  :  he  will 
need  all  the  comfort  thou  canst  bestow.  Let  the 
thought  that  his  destruction  is  involved  in  thine, 
carry  thee  through  the  dreadful  trial. 

Isa.  Be  it  so. — For  Rudiger  I  have  lived :  for  him 
I  will  continue  to  bear  the  burden  of  existence :  but 
the  instant  that  my  guilt  comes  to  his  knowledge  shall 
be  the  la^  of  my  life.  Ere  I  would  bear  from  him 
one  glance  of  hatred  or  of  scorn,  this  dagger  should 
drink  my  blood.  {Puts  the  poniard  into  her  bosom.) 

Geo.  Fear  not.  He  can  never  know.  No  evidence 
shall  appear  against  you. 

Isa.  How  shall  I  obey  the  summons,  and  where  find 
the  terrible  judgment^seat  ? 

Geo.  Leave  that  to  the  judges.  Resolve  but  to 
obey,  and  a  conductor  will  be  found.  Go  to  the  cha- 
pel ;  there  pray  for  your  sins  and  mine.  (He  leads  her 
out,  and  returns  ) — ^Sins,  indeed !  I  break  a  dreadful 
vow,  but  I  save  the  life  of  a  parent ;  and  the  penance 
I  will  do  for  my  perjury  shall  appal  even  the  judges 
of  blood. 

Enier  Rbtivold. 

Rey.  Sir  knight,  the  messenger  of  Count  Roderic 
desires  to  speak  with  you. 
Geo.  Admit  him. 

Enter  Hugo. 

Hugo.  Count  Roderic  of  Maltingen  greets  you.  He 
says  be  will  this  night  hear  the  bat  flutter  and  the 
owlet  scream ;  and  he  bids  me  ask  if  thou  also  wilt 
listen  to  the  music. 

Geo.  I  understand  him.    I  will  be  there. 

Hugo.  And  the  count  says  to  you,  that  he  will  not 
ransom  your  wounded  squire,  though  you  would  down- 
weigh  his  best  horse  with  gold.  But  you  may  send 
him  a  confessor,  for  the  count  says  he  will  need  one. 

Geo.  Is  he  so  near  death  ? 

Hugo.  Not  as  it  seems  to  me.  He  is  weak  through 
loss  of  blood ;  but  since  his  wound  was  dressed  he 
can  both  stand  and  walk.  Qur  count  has  a  notable 
balsam,  which  has  recruited  him  much. 

Geo.  Enough— I  will  send  a  priest.— (E^ril  Hugo). 
I  fathom  his  plot.  He  would  add  another  witness  to 
the  tale  of  Martin's  guilt.    But  no  priest  shaH  ap- 


proach him.  Reynold,  thinkest  thou  not  we  eoaU 
send  one  of  the  troopers,  disguised  as  a  monk,  to  aid 
Martin  in  making  his  escape  ? 

Rey.  Noble  sir,  the  followers  of  your  bouse  are  io 
well  known  to  those  of  Bialtingen,  that  I  fear  it  i 
impossible. 

Geo.  Rnowest  thou  of  no  stranger  who  might  be 
employed  ?    His  reward  shall  exceed  even  his  hopes. 

key.  So  please  you— I  think  the  minstrel  cooU 
well  execute  such  a  commission  :  he  is  shrewd  aiul 
cunning,  and  can  write  and  read  like  a  priest. 

Geo.  Call  him  {Exit  Rey.)  If  this  fails,  I  must  en- 
ploy  open  force.  Were  Martin  removed,  no  tongoe 
can  assert  the  bloody^truth. 

Enter  Minstbel. 

Geo.  Come  hither,  Minhold.  Hast  thou  coonge 
to  undertake  a  dangerous  enterprise? 

Ber.  My  life,  sir  knight,  has  been  one  scene  of 
danger  and  of  dread.    I  have  forgotten  how  to  for. 

Geo.  Thy  speech  is  above  thy  seeming. — Vtho  art 
thou? 

Ber.  An  unfortunate  knight,  obliged  to  shrood 
myself  under  this  disguise. 

Geo.  What  is  the  cause  of  thy  misfortunes? 

Ber.  I  slew,  at  a  tournament,  a  prince,  and  was 
laid  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 

Geo.  I  have  interest  with  the  emperor.  Swear  to 
perform  what  task  I  shall  impose  on  thee,  and  I  «itl 
procure  the  recall  of  the  ban. 

Ber.  I  swear. 

Geo.  Then  take  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  and  go 
with  the  follower  of  Count  Aoderic,  as  if  to  confess 
my  wounded  squire  Martin.  Give  him  thy  dress,  and 
remain  in  prison  in  his  stead.  Thy  captivity  shall 
be  short,  and  I  pledge  my  knightly  word  I  will  la- 
bour to  execute  my  promise,  when  thou  shalt  have 
leisure  to  unfold  thy  history. 

Ber.  I  will  do  as  you  direct.  Is  the  life  of  yoor 
squire  in  danger? 

Geo.  It  is,  unless  thou  canst  accomplish  his  rdeasr. 

Ber.  I  will  essay  it. 

[EsU. 

Geo.  Such  are  the  mean  expedients  to  which  George 
of  Aspen  niust  now  resort.  No  longer  can  I  debate 
with  Roderic  in  the  Geld.  The  depraved — the  per- 
jured knight  must  contend  with  him  only  in  the  arts 
of  dissimulation  and  treachery.  Oh,  mother!  mo- 
ther !  the  most  bitter  consequence  of  thy  crime  hai 
been  the  birth  of  thy  first-born !  But  I  must  wan 
my  brother  of  the  impending  storm.  Poor  Henry, 
how  little  can  thy  gay  temper  anticipate  evil !  What, 
ho  there !  {Enter  an  Atteridant.)  Where  is  Baroo 
Henry? 

Att.  Noble  sir,  he  rode  forth,  after  a  slight  r^ 
freshment,  to  visit  the  party  in  the  field. 

Geo.  Saddle  my  steed !    I  will  follow  him. 

Att.  So  please  you,  your  noble  father  has  twice  de- 
manded your  presence  at  the  banquet. 

Geo.  It  matters  not — say  that  I  have  ridden  forth 
to  the  Wolfshill.    Where  is  thy  lady  ? 
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AtL  In  the  ctiapel,  sir  knight. 
Geo,  'Tis  well — saddle  my  bay  horse — {apart)  for 
the  last  time. 

[Exit. 
ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

The  wood  ofGriefeiUunu,  with  the  ruins  of  the  easlle.  A  neater 
oitw  of  the  cattU  than  in  Act  Second,  hu$  stiU  at  some 
distance. 

Enter  Rodbbic*  Wolfstein ,  and  Soldiers,  as  fram  a 

reconnoitring  party. 

Wolf.  They  mean  to  improve  their  success,  and 
will  push  their  advantage  far.  We  must  retreat  be- 
times, Count  Roderic. 

Mod.  We  are  safe  here  for  the  present.     They 

make  no  immediate  motion  of  advance.     I  fancy 

neither  George  nor  Henry  are  with  their  party  in  the 

wood. 

Enter  Hugo. 

Hugo.  Noble  sir,  how  shall  I  tell  what  has  hap- 
pened? 

Rod.  What? 

Hugo.  Martin  has  escaped. 

Rod.  Villain!  thy  life  shall  pay  it!  {Strikes  at 
Hugo— ts  held  by  Wolfstbin.) 

Wolf.  Hold,  hold,  Count  Roderic !  Hugo  may  be 
blameless. 

Rod.  Reckless  slave  I  how  came  he  to  escape  ? 

Hugo.  Under  the  disguise  of  a  monk's  habit,  whom 
by  your  orders  we  brought  to  confess  him. 

Rod.  Has  he  been  long  gone ! 

Hugo.  An  hour  and  more  since  he  passed  our  sen- 
tinels, disguised  as  the  chaplain  of  Aspen :  but  he 
walked  so  slowly  and  feebly,  I  think  he  cannot  yet 
have  reached  the  posts  of  the  enemy. 

Rod.  Where  is  the  treacherous  priest  ? 

Hugo.  He  waits  his  doom  not  far  from  hence. 

[Exit  Hugo. 

Rod.  Drag  him  hither.  The  miscreant  that  snatched 
the  morsel  of  vengeance  from  tlie  lion  of  Maltingen, 
shall  expire  under  torture. 

Re-^nter  Hugo,  with  Bertrah  and  Attendants. 

Rod.  Villain !  what  tempted  thee,  under  the  garb 
of  a  minister  of  religion,  to  steal  a  criminal  from  the 
band  of  justice? 

Ber.  I  am  no  villain,  Count  Roderic;  and  I  only 
aided  the  escape  of  one  wounded  wretch  whom  thou 
didst  mean  to  kill  basely. 

Rod.  Liar  and  slave !  thou  hast  assisted  a  mur- 
derer, upon  whom  justice  had  sacred  claims. 

Ber.  1  warn  thee  again,  count,  that  I  am  neither 
liar  not  slave.  Shortly  I  hope  to  tell  thee  I  am  once 
more  thy  equal. 

Rod.  Thou!  Thou! 

Ber.  Yes  I  the  name  of  Bertram  of  Ebersdorf  was 
once  not  unknown  to  thee. 

Rod.  (lufontsAed.)  Thou  Bertram!  the  brother  of 


Arnolf  of  Ebersdorf,  flrst  husband  of  the  Barones^ 
Isabella  of  Aspen! 

Bet.  The  same! 

Rod.  Who,  in  a  quarrel  at  a  tournament,  many 
years  since,  slew  a  blood-relation  of  the  emperor, 
and  was  laid  under  the  ban  ? 

^er.  The  same. 

Hod.  And  who  has  now,  in  the  disguise  of  a  priest, 
aided  the  escape  of  Martin,  squire  to  George  of  As- 
pen? 

Ber.  The  same — the  same. 

Rod.  Then,  by  the  holy  cross  of  Cologne,  thou  hast 
set  at  liberty  the  murderer  of  thy  brother  Arnolf! 

Ber,  How!    What!    I  understand  thee  not! 

Rod.  Miserable  plotter! — ^Martin,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, as  Wolfstein  heard,  avowed  having  aided  Isa- 
bella in  the  murder  of  her  husband.  I  had  laid  such 
a  plan  of  vengeance  as  should  have  made  all  Germany 
shudder.  And  thou  hast  counteracted  it — thou,  the 
brother  of  the  murdered  Arnolf! 

Ber.  Can  this  be  so,  Wolfstein  ? 

Wolf.  I  heard  Martin  confess  the  murder. 

Ber.  Then  am  I  indeed  unfortunate ! 

Rod.  What,  in  the  name  of  evil,  brought  thee  here? 

Ber.  I  am  the  last  of  my  race.  When  I  was  out- 
lawed, as  thou  knowest,  the  lands  of  Ebersdorf,  my 
rightful  inheritance,  were  declared  forfeited,  and  the 
Emperor  bestowed  them  upon  Rudiger  when  he  mar- 
ried Isabella.  I  attempted  to  defend  my  domain,  but 
Rudiger— Hell  thank  him  for  It — enforced  the  ban 
against  me  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  and  I  was  con- 
strained to  fly.  Since  then  I  have  warred  against  the 
Saracens  in  Spain  and  Palestine. 

Rod.  But  why  didst  thou  return  to  a  land  where 
death  attends  thy  being  discovered  ? 

Ber.  Impatience  urged  me  to  see  once  more  the 
land  of  my  nativity,  and  the  towers  of  Ebersdorf.  I 
came  there  yesterday,  under  the  name  of  the  minstrel 
Minhold. 

Rod.  And  what  prevailed  on  thee  to  undertake  to 
deliver  Martin? 

Ber.  George,  though  t  told  not  my  name,  engaged 
to  procure  the  recall  of  the  ban ;  besides,  he  told  me 
Martin's  life  was  in  danger,  and  I  accounted  the  old 
villain  to  be  the  last  remaining  follower  of  our  house. 
But,  as  God  shall  judge  me,  the  tale  of  horror  thou 
hast  mentioned  I  could  not  have  even  suspected.  Re- 
port ran,  that  my  brother  died  of  the  plague. 

Wolf.  Raised  for  the  purpose,  doubtless,  of  pre- 
venting attendance  upon  his  sick-bed,  and  an  inspec- 
tion of  his  body. 

Ber.  My  vengeance  shall  be  dreadful  as  its  cause ! 
The  usurpers  of  my  inheritance,  the  robbers  of  my 
honour,  the  murderers  of  my  brother,  shall  be  cut 
off,  root  and  branch  I 

Rod.  Thou  art,  then,  welcome  here;  especially  if 
thou  art  still  a  true  brother  to  our  invisible  order. 

Ber.  lam. 

Rod.  There  is  a  meeting  this  night  on  the  business 
.  of  thy  brother's  death.  Some  are  now  come.  I 
I  must  despatch  them  in  pursuit  of  Martin. 
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Enter  RvGO. 


Hugo.  The  foes  advance,  sir  knight. 
Rod,  Back !  back  to  the  ruins !  Come  with  us,  Ber- 
tram ;  on  the  roadthou  sbalt  hear  the  dreadful  history. 

[Exeunt, 

From  tke  opposite  side  enter  George,  Heioit,  Wicvbrd, 

Conrad,  and  Soldiers. 

Geo.  No  news  of  Martin  yet? 

Wic.  None,  sir  knight. 

Geo.  Nor  of  the  minstrel  ? 

Wic.  None. 

Geo.  Then  he  has  betrayed  me,  or  is  prisoner- 
misery  either  way.  Begone  and  search  the  wood, 
Wickerd.  [Exeunt  Wickeko  and  followers. 

Ben.StiW  this  dreadful  gloom  on  thy  brow,  brother  ? 

Geo.  Ay!  what  else? 

Hen.  Once  thou  tboughtest  me  worthy  of  thy  friend- 
ship. 

Geo.  Henry,  thou  art  young — 

Hen.  Shall  I  therefore  betray  thy  confidence  ? 

Geo.  No!  but  thou  art  gentle  and  well-natured. 
Thy  mind  cannot,  even  support  the  burden  which 
mine  must  bear,  far  less  wilt  thou  approve  the  means 
I  shall  use  to  throw  it  off. 

Hen.  TrymQ. 

Geo.  I  may  not. 

Hen.  Then  thou  dost  no  longer  love  me. 

Geo.  I  love  thee,  and  because  I  love  thee,  I  will  not 
involve  thee  in  my  distress. 

Hen.  I  will  bear  it  with  thee. 

Geo.  Shouldst  thou  share  it,  it  would  be  doubled  to 
me ! 

Hen.  Fear  not,  I  will  find  a  remedy. 

Geo.  It  would  cost  thee  peace  of  mind,  here,  and 
hereafter. 

Hen.  I  take  the  risk. 

Geo.  It  may  not  be,  Henry*  Thou  wouldst  become 
the  confidant  of  crimes  past — the  accomplice  of  others 
to  come. 

Hen.  Shall  I  guess? 

Geo.  I  charge  thee,  no  I 

Hen.  I  must.    Thou  art  one  of  the  secret  judges. 

Geo.  Unhappy  boy !  what  hast  thou  said  ? 

Hen.  Is  it  not  so? 

Geo.  Dost  thou  know  what  the  discovery  has  cost 
thee  ? 

Hen.  I  care  not. 

Geo.  He  who  discovers  any  part  of  our  mystery 
must  himself  become  one  of  our  number. 

Hen.  How  so? 

Geo.  If  he  does  not  consent,  his  secrecy  will  be 
speedily  ensured  by  his  death.  To  that  we  are  sworn 
— take  thy  choice! 

Hen.  Well,  are  you  not  banded  in  secret  to  punish 
those  offenders  whom  the  sword  of  justice  cannot 
reach,  or  who  are  shielded  from  its  stroke  by  the 
buckler  of  power  ? 

Geo,  Such  is  indeed  the  purpose  of  our  fraternity; 
but  the  end  is  pursued  through  paths  dark,  intricate, 
and  slippery  with  blood.    Who  is  he  that  shall  tread 


them  with  safety  ?  Accursed  be  the  boar  in  whkhl 
entered  the  labyrintbv  and  doubly  accursed  that,  in 
which  thou  too  must  lose  the  cheerful  sunshine  d  a 
soul  without  a  mystery! 

Hen.  Yet  for  thy  sake  will  I  be  a  raenaber. 

Geo.  Henry,  thou  didst  rise  this  morning  a  free 
man.  No  one  could  say  to  thee,  ^' Why  dost  thai 
so?*'  Thou  layest  thee  down  to-night  the  veriot 
slave  that  ever  tugged  at  an  oar — the  slave  of  met 
whose  actions  will  appear  to  thee  savage  and  inoom- 
prehensible,  and  whom  thou  must  aid  against  the 
world,  upon  peril  of  thy  throat. 
.  Hen.  Be  it  so,    I  will  share  your  lot. 

Geo.  Alas,  Henry!  Heaven  forbid !  But  since tboa 
hast  by  a  hasty  word  fettered  thyself,  I  will  avail  my- 
self of  thy  bondage.  Mount  thy  fleetest  steed,  aod 
hie  thee  this  very  night  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  He 
is  chief  and  paramount  of  our  chapter.  Show  him 
this  signet  and  this  letter ;  tell  him  that  matters  will 
be  this  night  discussed  concerning  the  house  tf  As- 
pen. Bid  him  speed  him  to  the  assembly,  for  he  veil 
knows  the  president  is  our  deadly  foe.  He  will  ad- 
mit thee  a  member  of  our  holy  body. 

Hen.  Who  is  the  foe  whom  you  dread  ? 

Geo.  Young  man,  t^e  first  duty  thou  must  learn  is 
implicit  and  blind  obedience. 

Hen.  Well!  I  shall  soon  return  and  see  thee  agaio. 

Geo.  Return,  indeed,  thou  wilt ;  but  for  the  rest 
— well !  that  matters  not. 

Hen.  I  go :  thou  wilt  set  a  watch  here? 

Geo.  I  will.  (Henry  is  going.}  Return,  my  dear 
Henry ;  let  me  embrace  thee,  shouldst  thou  not  see 
me  again. 

Hen.  Heaven !  ^hat  mean  you  ? 

Geo.  Nothing.  The  life  of  mortals  is  precarious; 
and,  should  we  not  meet  again,  take  my  blessing  and 
this  embrace — and  this — {embraces  him  toarmiy).  And 
now  haste  to  the  duke.  {Exit  Henby.)  Poor  youth, 
thou  little  knowest  what  thou  hast  undertaken.  But 
if  Martin  has  escaped,  and  if  the  duke  arrives,  they 
will  not  dare  to  proceed  without  proof. 

Re-^nter  Wickerd  and  followers. 

Wic.  We  have  made  a  follower  of  Maltingen  pri- 
soner, Baron  George,  who  reports  that  Martin  has 
escaped. 

Geo.  Joy!  joy!  such  joy  as  I  can  now  feel!  Set 
him  free  for  the  good  news — and,  Wickerd,  keep  a 
good  watch  in  this  spot  all  night.  Send  out  scouts 
to  find  Martin,  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  reach 
Ebersdorf. 

Wic,  I  shall,  noble  sir. 

[The  kettie-^rums  and  trumpets  flourish  as 
for  setting  the  watch  :  the  scene  closes. 


SCENE  II. 
The  chapel  at  Ebersdorf,  an  ancient  Gothic  buiiding. 

Isabella  is  discovered  rising  from  before  the  altar,  on 

which  bum  two  tapers. 

Isa.  I  cannot  pray.    Terror  and  guilt  have  stifled 
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devotion.  The  heart  must  be  at  ease — ^the  hands 
must  be  pure  when  they  are  lifted  to  Heaven.  Mid- 
night is  the  hour  of  summons :  it  is  now  near.  How 
can  I  pray,  when  I  go  resolved  to  deny  a  crime  which 
every  drop  of  my  blood  could,  not  wash  away !  And 
my  son !  Oh !  he  will  fall  the  victim  of  my  crime ! 
Amolf!  Arnolf !  thou  art  dreadfully  avenged!  (Tap 
at  the  door.)  The  footstep  of  my  dreadful  guide. 
(Tap  again,)  My  courage  is  no  more.  (Enter  Ger- 
TfiUDB  by  the  door,)  Gertrude!  is  it  only  thou?  (em- 
braces  her.) 

Ger.  Dear  aunt,  leave  this  awful  place;  it  chills 
my  very  blood.  My  uncle  sent  me  to  call  you  to  the 
ball. 

Isa.  Who  is  in  the  hall.' 

Ger,  Only  Reynold  and  the  family,  with  whom  my 
uncle  is  making  merry. 

/#a.  Sawest  thou  no  strange  faces  ? 

Ger.  No;  none  but  friends. 

Ita,  Art  thou  sure  of  that  ?    Is  George  there? 

Ger.  No,  nor  Henry;  both  have  ridden  out.  I 
think  they  might  have  staid  one  day  at  least.  But 
come,  aunt,  I  hate  this  place;  it  reminds  me  of  my 
dream.  See,  yonder  was  the  spot  where  methought 
they  were  burying  you  alive,  below  yon  monument 
{pointing). 

Isa.  (stdrting.)  The  monument  of  my  first  hus- 
band. Leave  me,  leave  me,  Gertrude.  I  follow  in 
a  moment.  (Exit  Gertrude.)  Ay,  there  he  lies  I  for- 
getful alike  of  his  crimes  and  injuries !  Insensible, 
as  if  this  chapel  had  never  rung  with  my  shrieks,  or 
the  castle  resounded  to  his  parting  groans !  When 
shall  I  sleep  so  soundly?  (Ai  she  gazes  on  the  mo- 
numenty  a  figure  muffled  in  black  appears  from  behind 
it.)  Merciful  God!  is  it  a  vision,  such  as  has  haunted 
my  couch  ?  (It  approaches :  she  goes  on  with  mingled 
terror  and  resolution.)  Ghastly  phantom,  art  thou 
the  restless  spirit  of  one  who  died  in  agony,  or  art 
thou  the  mysterious  being  that  must  guide  me  to  the 
presence  of  the  avengers  of  blood?  (Figure  bends 
its  head  and  beckons.) — To-morrow !  to-morrow !  I 
cannot  follow  thee  now !  (Figure  shows  a  dagger 
from  beneath  its  cloak,)  Compulsion !  I  understand 
thee  :  I  will  follow.  (She  follows  the  figure  a  little 
way ;  he  turns,  and  wraps  u  black  veil  round  her 
head,  and  takes  her  hand :  then  both  exeunt  behind 
the  monument.) 

SCENE  ni. 

The  fVoodof  Griefenhaus. 

A  watch-fire,  round  which  sit  Wickerd,  Conrad,  and 
others,  in  their  watch^loaks. 

Wic.  The  night  is  bitter  cold. 
Con.  Ay,  but  thou  bast  lined  thy  doublet  well  with 
old  Rhenish. 
Wic.  True;  and  Til  give  ye  warrant  for  it.  (Sings.) 

(HBElN-WSm  LBD.) 

Wb4t  makes  \he  troopen'  frozen  coorage  muster? 
The  grapes  of  juice  difine. 


DpoD  the  Rhine  they  doater : 
Oh.  bleaaed  be  the  Rhine! 

Let  fringe  and  furs,  and  many  a  rabbit  sidn,  sirs, 

Bedecii  your  Saracen ; 
He'il  freeze  without  what  warms  our  hearts  within,  sirs, 

When  the  night-frost  crusts  the- fen. 

But  CD  Ihe  Rhine,  but  on  the  Rhine  they  cluster. 

The  grapes  of  Juice  divine. 
That  malLe  our  troopers*  frozen  conrage  muster  x 

Oh,  blessed  be  the  Rhine! 

Con.  Well  sung,  Wickerd ;  thou  wert  ever  a  jo- 
vial soul. 

Enter  a  trooper  or  two  more. 

Wic.  Hast  thou  made  the  rounds,  Frank  ? 

Frank.  Yes,  up  to  the  hemlock  marsh.  It  is  a 
stormy  night ;  the  moon  shone  on  the  Wolfshill,  and 
on  the  dead  bodies  with  which  to-day*s  work  has 
covered  it.  We  heard  the  spirit  of  the  house  of  Mal- 
tingen  wailing  over  the  slaughter  of  its  adherents : 
I  durst  go  no  farther. 

Wic.  Hen-hearted  rascal !  The  spirit  of  some  old 
raven,  who  was  picking  their  bones. 

Con.  Nay,  Wickerd ;  the  churchmen  say  there  are 
such  things. 

Frank.  Ay ;  and  Father  Ludovic  told  us  last  ser- 
mon, how  the  devil  twisted  the  neck  of  ten  farmers 
at  Kletterbach,  who  refused  to  pay  Peter's  pence. 

IFtc.  Tes,  some  church  devil,  no  doubt. 

Frank.  Nay,  old  Reynold  says,  that  in  passing, 
by  midnight,  near  the  old  chapel  at  our  castle,  he  saw 
it  all  lighted  up,  and  heard  a  chorus  of  voices  sing 
the  funeral  service. 

Another  Soldier.  Father  Ludovic  heard  the  same. 

Wic,  Hear  me,  ye  hare-livered  boys  !  Can  you  look 
death  in  the  face  in  battle,  and  dread  such  nursery 
bugbears  ?  Old  Reynold  saw  his  vision  in  the  strength 
of  the  grape.  As  for  the  chaplain,  far  be  it  from  me 
to  name  the  spirit  wh\ch  visits  him ;  but  I  know  what 
I  know,  when  I  found  him  confessing  Bertrand's 
pretty  Agnes  in  the  chestnut  grove. 

Con.  But,  Wickerd,  though  I  have  often  heard  of 
strange  tales  which  I  could  not  credit,  yet  there  is 
one  in  our  family  so  well  attested,  that  I  almost  be- 
lieve it.    Shall  I  tell  it  you  ? 

All  Soldiers.  Do!  do  tell  it,  gentle  Conrad. 

Wic.  And  I  will  take  t'other  sup  of  Rhenish  to 
fence  against  the  horrors  of  the  tale. 

Con.  It  is  about  my  own  uncle  and  godfather,  Al- 
bert of  Horsheim. 

Wic.  I  have  seen  him— he  was  a  gallant  warrior. 

Con.  Well !  He  was  long  absent  in  the  Bohemian 
wars.  In  an  expedition  he  was  benighted  and  came 
to  a  lone  house  on  the  edge  of  a  forest :  he  and  his 
followers  knocked  repeatedly  for  entrance  in  vain. 
They  forced  the  door,  but  found  no  inhabitants. 

Frank.  And  they  made  good  their  quarters  ? 

Con.  They  did :  and  Albert  retired  to  rest  in  an 
upper  chamber.  Opposite  to  the  bed  on  which  he 
threw  himself  was  a  large  mirror.  At  midnight  he 
was  awaked  by  deep  groans :  be  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  mirror,  and  saw—— 
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Frank.  Sacred  Heaven !  Heard  you  nothing? 

}Vic.  Ay,  the  wind  among  the  withered  leaves^  Go 
on,  Conrad.    Your  uncle  was  a  wise  man. 

Con,  irhat's  more  than  grey  hairs  can  make  other 
folks. 

,  Wic.  Ha!  stripling,  art  thou  so  malapert?  Though 
thou  art  Lord  Henry's  page,  I  shall  teach  thee  who 
commands  this  party. 

All  Soldiers.  Peace,  peace,  good  Wickerd;  let 
Conrad  proceed. 

Con.  Where  was  I  ? 

Frank.  About  the  mirror. 

Con.  True.  INly  uncle  beheld  in  the  mirror  the 
reflection  of  a  human  face,  distorted  and  covered  with 
blood.  A  voice  pronounced  articulately,  /*  It  is  yet 
time.*'  As  the  words  were  spoken,  my  uncle  dis- 
cerned in  the  ghastly  visage  the  features  of  his  own 
father. 

Soldier.  Hush !  By  St.  Francis  I  heard  a  groan. 
(They  start  up  all  but  Wicksrd.) 

Wic.  The  croaking  of  a  frog,  who  has  caught  cold 
in  this  bitter  night,  and  sings  rather  more  hoarsely 
than  usual. 

Frank.  Wickerd,  thou  art  surely  no  Christian. 
{They  sit  down,  and  close  round  the  fire.) 

Con.  Well*— my  uncle  called  up  his  attendants,  and 
they  searched  every  nook  of  the  chamber,  but  found 
nothing.  So  they  covered  the  mirror  with  a  cloth, 
aad  Albert  was  left  alone :  but  hardly  had  be  closed 
his  eyes  when  the  same  voice  proclaimed, ''  It  is  now 
too  late ; "  the  covering  was  drawn  aside,  and  he  saw 
the  figure 

Frank.  Merciful  Virgin !  It  comes.  {All  rise.) 

Wic.  Where  ?  what  ? 

Con,  See  yon  figure  coming  from  the  thicket. 

Enter  Mabtin .  in  the  monk's  dress,  much  disordered  : 
his  face  is  very  pale,  and  his  steps  slow. 

Wic.  {levelling  his  pike.)  Man  or  devil,  which*  thou 
wilt,  thou  shalt  feel  cold  iron,  if  thou  budgest  a  foot 
nearer.  {Martin  stops.)  Who  art  thou  ?  What  dost 
thou  seek  ? 

Mar.  To  warm  myself  at  your  fire.  It  is  deadly  cold. 

Wic.  See  there,  ye  cravens,  your  apparition  is  a 
poor  benighted  monk :  sit  down,  father.  {They  place 
Martin  by  the  fire.)  By  heaven,  it  is  Martin— our  Mar- 
tin !  Martin,  how  fares  (t  with  thee  ?  We  have  sought 
thee  this  whole  night. 

Mar.  So  have  many  others  {vacantly). 

Con.  Yes,  thy  master. 

Mar.  Did  you  see  him  too  ? 

Con.  Whom?  Baron  George? 

Mar.  No !  my  first  master,  Arnolf  of  Ebersdorf 

Wic.  He  raves. 

JIfar.  He  passed  me  but  now  in  the  wood,  mounted 
upon  his  old  black  steed;  its  nostrils  breathed  smoke 
and  flame ;  neither  tree  nor  rock  stopped  him.  He  said, 
^*  Martin,  thou  wilt  return  this  night  to  my  service ! " 

Wic.  Wrap  thy  cloak  around  him,  Francis;  he  is 
distracted  with  cold  and  pain.  Dost  thou  not  recol- 
lect me,  old  friend  ? 


Mar.  Yes,  you  are  the  batler  at  Ebersdorf:  jn 
have  the  charge  of  the  large  gilded  cup,  embosni 
with  the  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles.  It  was  tk 
favourite  goblet  of  my  old  master. 

Con.  By  our  Lady,  Martin,  thou  must  be  distracted 
indeed,  to  think  our  master  would  intrust  Wideri 
with  the  care  of  the  cellar. 

Mar.  I  know  a  face  so  like  the  apostate  Judas  a 
that  cup.  I  have  seen  the  likeness  when  I  gazed  « 
a  mirror. 

Wic.  Try  to  go  to  sleep,  dear  Martin  ;  it  will  re- 
lieve thy  brain.  {Footsteps  are  heard  in  the  wood.) 
To  your  arms.    ( They  take  their  arms.) 

Enter  tu}0  Members  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal,  wMgleiis 

their  cloaks. 

Con.  Stand !    Who  are  ye  ? 

1  Mem.  Travellers  benighted  in  the  wood. 

Wic.  Are  ye  friends  to  Aspen  or  Maltingen  ? 

1  Mem.  We  enter  not  into  their  quarrel :  we  are 
friends  to  the  right. 

Wic.  Then  are  ye  friends  to  us,  and  welcome  to 
pass  the  night  by  our  fire. 

2  Mem.  Thanks.  {They  approach  the  fire,  asi4  r^ 
gard  Martin  very  earnestly.) 

Con.  Hear  ye  any  news  abroad  ? 
2  Mem.  None ;  but  that  oppression  and  villany  ait 
rife  and  rank  as  ever. 
Wic.  The  old  complaint. 

1  Mem.  No !  never  did  former  age  equal  this  ia 
wickedness;  and  yet,  as  if  the  daily  commission  of 
enormities  Were  not  enough  to  blot  the  sun,  em 
hour  discovers  crimes  which  have  lain  concealed  for 
years. 

Con.  Pity  the  holy  Tribunal  should  slumber  in  its 
office. 

2  Mem.  Youn^g  man,  it  slumbers  not.  When  cri- 
minals are  ripe  for  its  vengeance,  it  falls  like  the  boit 
of  Heaven. 

JIfar.  {attempting  to  rise.)  Let  me  be  gone. 
Con.  {detaining  him.)  Whither  now,  Martin  ? 
Mar.  To  mass. 

1  Mem.  Even  now,  we  heard  a  tale  of  a  villain,  wbo, 
ungrateful  as  the  frozen  adder,  stung  the  bosom  tbat 
had  warmed  him  into  life. 

Mar.  Conrad,  bear  me  off ;  I  would  be  away  ftwi 
these  men. 
Con.  Be  at  ease,  and  strive  to  sleep. 
Mar.  Too  well  I  know — I  shall  never  sleep  again  f 

2  Mem.  The  wretch  of  whom  we  speak  becaoDe* 
from  revenge  and  Just  of  gain,  the  murderer  of  tbe 
master  whose  bread  he  did  eat. 

Wic.  Out  upon  the  monster  ! 

1  Mem.  For  nearly  thirty  years  was  he  permitted 
to  cumber  the  ground.  The  miscreant  thought  bis 
crime  was  concealed ;  but  the  eartli  whicli  groaD0<i 
under  his  footsteps — the  winds  which  passed  o^ 
his  unhallowed  head—the  stream  which  he  polloted 
.by  his  lips— the  fire  at  which  he  warmed  hi^ blood- 
stained hai^ds — every  element  bore  witness  to  bis 
guilt. 
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Mar,  Conrad,  good  youth— lead  me  from  hence, 
and  I  will  show  thee  where,  thirty  years  since,  I 
deposited  a  mighty  bribe. 

Con.  Be  patient,  good  Martin. 

Wie.  And  where  was  the  miscreant  seized  ? 

[The  tu>o  Members  suddenly  lay  hands  on 
MABTiif,  a$Ml  draw  their  daggers;  the 
Soldiers  spring  to  their  arms, 
i  Mem.  On  this  very  spot. 
Wic.  Traitors,  unloose  your  hold ! 
1   Mem.  In  the  name  of  the  Invisible  Judges,  I 
charge  ye,  impede  us  not  in  our  duty. 

[All  sink  their  %Deapons,  and  stand  motionless. 
Mar.  Help !  help  ! 
1  Mem.  Help  him  with  your  prayers. 

[He  is  dragged  off.    The  scene  shuts. 


ACT   V. 

SCENE  I. 

The  subterranean  chapel  of  the  eatUe  ofGriefenkaus.  It  teems 
deserted^  and  in  decay.  There  are  four  entrances,  each 
defended  hy  an  iron  portal.  At  ^^ch  doot*  stands  a  warder 
ciethed  in  black,  and  masked,  armed  with  a  naked  sword, 
nuringthewhole  scene  they  remain  motionless  on  their  posts. 
jn  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  the  ruinous  altar,  half  sunk  in 
the  ground,  on  which  lie^  a  large  book,  a  dagger,  and  a  coil 
of  ropes,  beside  two  lighted  tapers.  Antique  stone  benches 
of  different  heights  around  the  chapel.  In  the  back  scene  is 
seen  a  dilapidated  entrance  into  the  sacristy,  which  is  quiU 
dark. 

Various  Members  of  the  Intisible  Tribunal  enter  by  the  four 
different  doors  of  the  chapel.  Each  whispers  son^Ohing  as 
he  passes  the  fVarder,  whkh  is  answered  by  an  inclinaUon 
of  the  head.  The  costume  of  the  Members  is  a  long  black 
robe,  capable  of  muffling  the  face  :  same  wear  it  in  this 
numner ;  others  have  their  faces  uncoeered,  unless  on  the 
entrance  of  a  stranger :  they  place  themselvu  in  profound 
eUence  upon  the  stone  benches. 

Enter  Covkt  Rodkric,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  eloak  of  the 
same  fbrm  with  those  of  the  other  Members.  He  takes 
Ms  place  on  the  most  elevated  bench. 

Rod.  Warders,  secure  the  doors !    {The  doors  are 
barred  with  great  care.)  Herald,  do  thy  duty  I 

[Members  all  rise— Herald  stands  by  the  altar. 
Her.  Members  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal,  who  judge 
in  secret,  and  avenge  in  secret,  like  the  Deity,  are 
your  hearts  free  from  malice,  and  your  hands  from 
blood-guiltiness  ? 

[All  the  Members  incline  their  heads. 
Rod.  God  pardon  our  sins  of  ignorance,  and  pre- 
serve us  from  those  of  presumption. 

[Again  the  members  solemnly 
incline  their  heads. 
Her,  To  the  east,  and  to  the  west,  and  to  the.  north, 
and  to  the  south,  I  raise  my  voice;  wherever  there  is 
treason,  wherever  there  is  blood-guiltiness,  wherever 
there  is  sacrilege,  sorcery,  robbery,  or  perjury,  there 
let  this  curse  alight,  and  pierce  the  marrow  and  the 
bone.  Raise,  then,  your  voices,  and  say  with  me,  wo  ! 
wo,  unto  offenders  I 

'  All.  Wo!  wo! 

[Members  sit  down. 


Her.  He  who  knoweth  of  an  unpunished  crime,  let 
him  stand  forth  as  bound  by  his  oath  when  his  hand 
was  laid  upon  the  dagger  and  upon  the  cord,  and 
call  to  the  assembly  for  vengeance ! 

Member  {rises,  his  face  covered)  Vengeance!  ven* 
geance !  vengeance ! 

Rod.  Upon  whom  dost  thou  invoke  vengeance  I  ^ 

Accuser.  Upon  a  brother  of  this  order,  who  is  for- 
sworn and  perjured  to  its  laws. 

Rod.  Relate  his  crime. 

Accuser.  This  perjured  brother  was  sworn,  upon 
the  steel  and  upon  the  cord,  to  denounce  malefactors 
to  the  judgment-seat,  from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven, 
though  it  were  the  spouse  of  his  heart,  or  the  son 
whom  he  loved  as  the  apple  of  his  eye :  yet  did  he  con- 
ceal the  guilt  of  one  who  was  dear  unto  him ;  he 
folded  up  the  crime  from  the  knowledge  of  the  tribu- 
nal ;  he  removed  the  evidence  of  guilt,  and  withdrew 
the  criminal  from  justice.  What  does  his  perjury 
deserve  ? 

Rod.  Accuser,  come  before  the  altar ;  lay  thy  hand 
upon  the  dagger  and  the  cord,  and  swear  to  the  truth 
of  thy  accusation. 

Accuser  {his  hand  on  the  altar).  I  swear ! 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  take  upon  thyself  the  penalty  of 
perjury,  should  it  be  found  false  ? 

Accuser.  I  will. 

Rod.  Brethren,  what  is  your  sentence? 

[77^  Members  confer  a  moment 
in  whispers— a  silence. 

Eldest  Mem.  Our  voice  is,  that  the  perjured  brother 
knerits  death. 

Rod.  Accuser,  thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  name  the  criminal. 

Accuser.  George,  Baron  of  Aspen. 

[A  murmur  in  the  assembly. 

A  Member  {suddenly  risirtg).  I  am  ready,  accord- 
ing to  our  holy  laws,  to  swear,  by  the  steel  and  the 
cord,  that  George  of  Aspen  merits  not  this  accusation, 
and  that  it  is  a  foul  calumny. 

Accuser.  Rash  man  1  gagest  thou  an  oath  so  lightly  ? 

Member.  1  gage  it  not  lightly.  I  proffer  it  in  the 
cause  of  innocence  and  virtue. 

Accuser.  What  if  George  of  Aspen  should  not 
himself  deny  the  charge? 

Member.  Then  would  I  never  trust  man  again. 

Accuser.  Hear  him,  then,  bear  witness  against  him- 
self ((Aroti^f  back  his  mantle). 

Rod.  Baron  George  of  Aspen! 

Geo.  The  same— prepared  to  do  penance  for  the 
crime  of  which  he  stands  self-accused. 

Rod.  Still  canst  thou  disclose  the  name  of  the  cri- 
minal whom  thou  hast  rescued  from  justice,  on  that 
condition  alone,  thy  brethren  may  save  thy  life. 

Geo.  Thinkest  thou  I  would  betray  for  the  safety 
of  my  life,  a  secret  1  have  preserved  at  the  breach  of 
my  word  ?  ^o\  I  have  weighed  the  value  of  my  obli- 
gation—I will  not  discharge  it— but  most  willingly 
will  I  pay  the  penalty ! 

Rod.  Retire,  George  of  Aspen,  till  the  assembly 
pronounce  judgment. 
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Geo,  Welcome  be  your  sentence— I  am  weary  of 
your  yoke  of  iron.  A  light  beams  on  my  soul.  Wo 
to  those  who  seek  justice  In  the  dark  haunts  of  mys- 
tery and  of  cruelty  I  She  dwells  in  the  broad  blaze  of 
the  sun,  and  Mercy  is  ever  by  her  side.  Wo  to  those 
who  would  advance  the  general  weal  by  trampling 
upon  the  social  affections !  they  aspire  to  be  more  than 
men— they  shall  become  worse  than  tigers.  I  go : 
better  for  me  your  altars  should  be  stained  with  my 
blood,  than  my  soul  blackened  with  your  crimes. 

[Exit  George,  hy  the  ruinous  door  in 
the  back  scene,  into  tke  sacristy. 
Rod.  Brethren,  sworn  upon  the  steel  and  upon  the 
cord,  to  judge  and  to  avenge  in  secret,  without  favour 
and  without  pity,  what  is  your  judgment  upon  George 
of  Aspen,  self-accused  of  perjury,  and  resistance  to 
the  laws  of  our  fraternity. 

[Long  and  earnest  murmurs  in  the  assembly. 
Rod.  Speak  your  doom. 
>     Eldest  Mem.  George  of  Aspen  has  declared  himself 
perjured  ;•— the  penalty  of  perjury  is  death ! 

Rod.  Father  of  the  secret  judges— Eldest  among 
those  who  avenge  in  secret— take  to  thee  the  steel 
and  the  cord  ^ — ^let  the  guilty  no  longer  cumber  the 
land. 

Eldest  Mem.  I  am  fourscore  and  eight  years  old. 
My  eyes  are  dim,  and  my  hand  is  feeble ;  soon  shall 
I  be  called  before  the  throne  of  my  Creator;- How 
shall  I  stand  there,  stained  with  the  blood  of  such  a 
man? 

Rod.  How  wilt  thou  stand  before  that  throne,  load- 
ed with  the  guilt  of  a  broken  oath?  The  blood  of  the 
criminal  be  upon  us  and  ours  I 
Eldest  Mem.  So  be  it,  in  the  name  of  God  I 

[He  takes  the  dagger  from  tfie  altar,  goes  slou>ly 
towards  the  back  scene,  and  reluctantly  enters 
the  sacristy. 
Eldest  Judge  (from  behind  the  scene).  Dost  thou 
forgive  me  ? 

Geo.  {behind.)  I  do  !  {He  is  heard  to  fall  heavily! ) 
[Re-enter  tfie  old  judge  from  the  sacristy.    He 
lays  on  the  altar  the  bloody  dagger. 
Rod,  Hast  thou  done  thy  duty? 
Eld,  Mem.  I  have.  (He  faints.) 
Rod.  He  swoons.  Remove  him. 

[He  is  assisted  off  the  stage.    During  this  four 
members  enter  the  sacristy,  and  bring  out  a 
bier  covered  with  a  pail,  which  they  place  on 
the  steps  of  the  altar.    A  deep  silence. 
Rod.  Judges  of  evil,  dooming  in  secret,  and  aven- 
ging in  secret,  like  the  Deity :  God  keep  your  thoughts 
from  evil,  and  your  hands  from  guilt. 

Ber.  I  raise  my  voice  in  this  assembly,  and  cry,  Ven- 
geance I  vengeance !  vengeance  1 

Rod.  Enough  has  this  night  been  done— (Ae  rises 
and  brings  Bertram  forward).  Think  what  thou  doest 
—George  has  fallen— it  were  murder  to  slay  both 
mother  and  son. 

Ber.  George  of  Aspen  was  thy  victim— a  sacrifice 
to  thy  hatred  and  envy.  I  claim  mine,  sacred  to  jus- 
tice and  to  my  murdered  brother.  Resume  thy  place  I— 
thou  canst  not  stop  the  rock  thouhs^t  put  in  motion. 


Rod.  (resumes  his  seat.)  Upon  vhom  callest  ibn 
for  vengeance  ? 

Ber.  Upon  Isabella  of  Aspen. 

Rod.  She  has  been  summoned. 

Herald.  Isabella  of  Aspen,  accused  of  marderby 

poison,  I  charge  thee  to  appear,  and  stand  upon  tby 

defence. 

[Three  knocks  are  heard  ai  ofie  of  the  doers- 
it  is  opened  ky  the  warder. 

Enter  Isabella,  the  veil  still  wrapped  around  her  heai, 
led  by  her  conductor.  All  the  members  muffle  their 
faces. 

Rod.  Uncover  her  eyes. 

[The  veil  is  removed.    HkmiA 
looks  wildly  round. 

Rod.  Knowest  thou,  lady,  where  thou  art? 

Isa.  I  guess. 

Rod.  Say  thy  guess. 

Isa.  Beforetbe  Avengers  of  blood. 

Rod.  Rnowest  thou  why  thou  art  called  to  their 
presence  ? 

Isa.  No. 

Rod.  Speak,  accuser. 

Ber.  I  impeach  thee,  Isabella  of  Anpen,  before  this 
awful  assembly,  of  having  murdered,  privily  and  bj 
poison,  Arnolf  of  Ebersdorf,  thy  first  husband. 

Rod.  Canst  thou  swear  to  the  accusation  ? 

Ber.  (his  hand  on  the  altar.)  I  lay  my  band  on  tbe 
steel  and  the  cord,  and  swear. 

Rod,  Isabella  of  Aspen,  thou  hast  heard  thy  acoo* 
sation.    What  canst  thou  answer  ? 

Isa.  That  the  oath  of  an  accuser  is  no  proof  of  guilt! 

Rod.  Hast  thou  more  to  say? 

Isa.  I  have. 

Rod.  Speak  on. 

Isa.  Judges  invisible  to  the  sun,  and  seen  only  by 
the  stars  of  midnight !  I  stand  before  you,  accused 
of  an  enormous,  daring,  and  premeditated  crime.  I 
was  married  to  Arnolf  when  I  was  only  eighteen  years 
old.  Arnolf  was  wary  and  jealous ;  ever  suspecting 
me  without  a  cause,  unless  it  was  because  he  bad 
injured  me.  How  then  should  I  plan  and  perpetrate 
such  a  deed  ?  The  lamb  turns  not  against  the  wolf, 
though  a  prisoner  in  his  den. 

Rod.  Have  you  finished  ? 

Isa.  A  moment.  Years  after' years  have  elapsed 
without  a  whisper  of  this  foul  suspicion.  Arnolf 
left  a  brother !  though  common  fame  had  been  silent, 
natural  affection  would  have  been  heard  against  me— 
why  spoke  he  not  my  accusation  ?  Or  has  my  conduct 
justified  this  horrible  charge  ?  No !  awful  judges,  I 
may  answer,  I  have  founded  cloisters,  I  have  en- 
dowed hospitals.  The  goods  that  Heaven  bestowed 
on  me  I  have  not  held  back  from  the  needy.  I  appeal 
to  you,  judges  of  evil,  can  these  proofs  of  innocence 
be  down-weighed  by  the  assertion  of  an  unknown  and 
disguised,  perchance  a  malignant  accuser  ? 

Ber.  No  longer  will  I  wear  that  disguise  (throws 
back  his  manlle).  Dost  thou  know  me  now? 

Isa.  Yes ;  I  know  thee  for  a  wandering  miostre), 
relieved  by  the  charity  of  my  husband. 
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Ber.  No,  traitress !  know  me  for  Bertram  of  Ebers- 
dorf,  brother  to  him  thou  didst  murder.  Gall  ner  ac- 
complice, Martin.    Ha  \  turn'st  thou  pale  ? 

Jm..  May  I  have  some  water  ?—(ilparl.)  Sacred 
Heaven !  his  vindictive  look  is  so  like — 

[Waier  U  hrouf^ht, 

A  Member.  Martin  died  in  the  bands  of  our  brethren. 

Rod.  Dost  thou  know  the  accuser,  lady  ? 

/m.  (reasiuming  fortitude,)  Let  not  the  sinking  of 
nature  under  this  dreadful  trial  be  imputed  to  the 
consciousness  of  guilt.  I  do  know  the  accuser — know 
him  to  be  outlawed  for  homicide,  and  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire :  his  testimony  cannot  be  received. 

Eldest  Judge.  She  says  truly. 

Ber.  (to  RoDEBic.)  Then  I  call  upon  thee  and  Wil- 
liam of  Wolfsteln  to  bear  witness  to  what  you  know. 

Rod.  Wolfstein  is  not  in  the  assembly,  and  my 
place  prevents  me  from  being  a  witness. 

Ber.  Then  I  will  call  another:  meanwhile  let  the 
accused  be  removed. 

ilod.  Retire,  lady. 

[IsABBiXA  i$  led  to  the  eaerUty. 

I§a.  (in  going  off.)  The  ground  is  slippery— Hea- 
vens! it  is  floated  with  blood ! 

[Exit  into  the  eaeristy. 

Rod.  (apart  to  BbbtbalM.)  Whom  dost  thou  mean 
to  call? 

[Bertbam  whispers. 

Rod.  This  goes  beyond  me.  (After  a  momenVs 
thought.)  But  be  it  so.  Maltingcn  shall  behold 
Aspen  humbled  in  the  dust.  (Aloud.)  Brethren,  the 
accuser  calls  for  a  witness  who  remains  without : 
admit  him. 

[All  muffle  their  faces. 

Enter  Rudigeb.  his  eyes  bound  or  covered,  leaning  upon 
two  members ;  they  place  a  stool  for  him,  and  unbind 
his  eyes. 

Rod.  Rnowest  thou  where  thou  art,  and  before 
whom? 

Rud.  I  know  not,  and  I  care  not.  Two  strangers 
sununoned  me  from  my  castle  to  assist,  they  said, 
at  a  great  act  of  justice.  I  ascended  the  litter  they 
brought,  and  I  am  here. 

Rod.  It  regards  the  punishment  of  perjury  and 
the  discovery  of  murder.  Art  thou  willing  to  as- 
sist us? 

Rud.  Most  willing,  as  is  my  duty. 

Rod.  What  if  the  crime  regard  thy  friend? 

Rud.  I  will  hold  him  no  longer  so. 

Rod.  What  if  thine  own  blood? 

Rud:  I  would  let  it  out  with  my  poniard. 

Rod.  Then  canst  thou  not  blame  us  for  this  deed 
of  justice.  Remove  the  pall.  (The  pall  u  lifted^ 
beneath  which  is  discovered  the  body  of  Geobgb  pale 
and  bloody.    Rudigeb  staggers,  towards  it.) 

Rud.  My  George  1  my  George  1  Mot  slain  manly 
in  battle,  bat.  murdered  by  legal  assassins.  Much, 
much  may  I  mourn  thee,  my  beloved  boy ;  but  not 
now — not  now  :  never  will  I  shed  a  tear  for  thy 
death  till  I  have  cleared  thy  fame.— Hear  me,  ye 


midnight  murderers,  he  was  innocent  (raising  his 
votce)— upright  as  the  truth  itself.  Let  the  man 
who  dares  gainsay  me  lift  that  gage.  If  the  Al- 
mighty does  not  strengthen  these  frail  limbs,  to 
make  good  a  father^s  quarrel,  I  have  a  son  left,  who 
will  vindicate  the  honour  of  Aspen,  or  lay  his  bloody 
body  beside  his  brother's. 

Rod.  Rash  and  insensate !  Hear  flrst  the  cause. 
Hear  the  dishonour  of  thy  house. 

Isa.  (from  the  sacristy.)  P^ever  shall  he  hear  it  till 
the  author  is  no  more!  (RudiGeb  attempts  to  rush 
towards  the  sacristy,  but  is  prevented,  Isabella  en- 
ters  wounded,  and  throws  herself  on  Geob6B*s  body.) 

Isa.  Murdered  for  me^for  me!  my  dear,  dear 
son ! 

Rud.  (stUl  held.)  Cowardly  villains,  let  me  loose ! 
Maltingen,  this  is  thy  doing !  Thy  face  thou  wouldst 
disguise,  thy  deeds  thou  canst  not!  I  defy  thee  to 
instant  and  mortal  combat! 

Isa.  (looking  up.)  Mo!  no!  endanger  not  thy  life  f 
Myself !  myself !  I  could  not  bear  thou  shouldst  know 
- — Oh !  (Dies.) 

Rud,  Oh !  let  me  go— let  me  but  try  to  stop  her 
blood,  and  I  will  forgive  all. 

Rod.  Drag  him  off  and  detain  him^  The  voice  of 
lamentation  must  not  disturb  the  stern  deliberation 
of  justice. 

Rud.  Bloodhound  of  Maltingen!  Well  beseems 
thee  thy  base  revenge !  The  marks  of  my  son's  lance 
are  still  on  thy  craven  crest !  Vengeance  on  the  band 
of  ye! 

[Rudigbb  is  dragged  off  to  the  sacristy. 

Rod.  Brethren,  we  stand  discovered !  What  is  to 
be  done  to  him  who  shall  descry  our  mystery  ? 

Eldest  Judge.  He  must  become  a  brother  of  our 
order,  or  die ! 

Rod.  This  man  will  never  join  us!  He  cannot 
put  his  hand  into  ours,  which  are  stained  with  the 
blood  of  his  wife  and  son :  he  must  therefore  die  I 
(Murmurs  in  the  assembly.)  Brethren!  I  wonder 
not  at  your  reluctance;  but  the  man  is  powerful,  has 
friends  and  allies  to  buckler  his  cause.  It  is  over 
with  us,  and  with  our  order,  unless  the  laws  are 
obeyed.  (Fainter  murmurs.)  Besides,  have  we  not 
sworn  a  deadly  oath  to  execute  these  statutes  ?  (A 
dead  silence.)  Take  to  thee  the  steel  and  the  cord  (to 
the  eldest  judge). 

Eldest  Judge.  He  has  done  no  evil — he  was  the 
companion  of  my  battle — I  will  not ! 

Rod.  (to  another.)  Do  thou — and  succeed  to  the 
rank  of  him  who  has  disobeyed.  Remember  your 
oath!  (Member  takes  the  dagger,  and  goes  irreso- 
lutely forward;  looks  into  the  sacristy,  and  comes 
back.) 

Member.  He  has  fainted — fainted  in  anguish  for 
his  wife  and  his  son ;  the  bloody  ground  is  strewed 
with  his  white  hairs,  torn  by  those  hands  that  have 
fought  for  Christendom.  I  will  not  be  your  butcher. 
— (Throws  down  the  dagger.) 

Ber.  Irresolute  and  perjured !  the  robber  of  my  in« 
heritauce,  the  author  of  my  exile,  shall  die ! 
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Rod.  TbankSt  Bertram.    Execute  the  doom— se- 
cure the  safety  of  the  holy  tribunal ! 

[BBBTaAM  seises  the  dagger,  and  is  ah&va  to  rush 
into  the  sacristy,  when  three  loud  knocks  are 
heard  at  the  door. 

i//.  Hold!  Hold! 

[The  Duke  o/'Batabia,  attended  by  many  memr- 
hers  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal,  enters,  dressed 
in  a  scarlet  tnantle  trimmed  with  ermine,  and 
wearing  a  ducal  crown. — He  carries  a  rod  in 
his  hand—All  rUe.—A  murmur  among  the 
members,  who  whisper  to  each  other,  "  The 
Duke/'  "  The  Chief,"  etc. 

Rod.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria !    I  am  lost. 

Duke  (sees  the  bodies).  I  am  too  late^the  victims 
have  fallen. 

Hen.  {who  enters  with  the  Duke.)  Gracious  Heaven  I 

0  George ! 
Rud.  (from  the  saeriity.)  Henry— it  is  thy  voice— 

save  me ! 

[Henbt  rushes  into  the  sacristy. 

Duke.  Roderic  of  Maltingen,  descend  from  the  seat 
which  thou  hast  dishonoured.— (Rodeaic  leaves  his 
place^  which  the  Duke  occupies.)— Thou  standest  ac- 
cused of  having  perverted  the  laws  of  our  order;  for 
that,  being  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  House  of  Aspen, 
thou  bast  abused  thy  sacred  authority  to  pander  to 
thy  private  revenge;  and  to  this  Wolfstein  has  been 
witness. 

Rod.  Chief  among  our  circles,  I  have  but  acted  ac- 
cording to  our  laws. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  indeed  observed  the  letter  of  our 
statutes,  and  wo  am  I  that  they  do  warrant  this 
uight^s  bloody  work !  I  cannot  do  unto  thee  as  1 
would,  but  what  I  can  I  will.  Thou  bast  not  indeed 
transgressed  our  law,  but  thou  hast  wrested  and 
abused  it:  kneel  down,  therefore,  and  place  thy 
hands  bet  wixt  mine.  (Rodbbic  kneels  as  direcUd*)    I 


degrade  thee  from  thy  sacred  ofBoe  (tprmds  his 
hands,  as  pushing  Rodbbic  from  him).  If  after  tvo 
days  thou  darest  to  pollute  Bavarian  ground  by  thy 
footsteps,  be  it  at  the  peril  of  the  steel  and  the  cord. 
(RODEBiG  rises.)  I  dissolve  this  meeting  (all  rise). 
Judges  and  condemners  of  others,  God  teach  yoQ 
knowledge  of  yourselves!  {All  bend  their  keadt- 
Duke  breaks  his  rod,  and  eomes  foneard.) 

Rodi  Lord  Duke,  thou  hast  charged  me  with  trea- 
chery—thou art  my  liege  lord— bat  who  else  dam 
maintain  the  aceasation,  lies  in  his  throat. 

Hen.  {rushing  from  the  eaeriUy.)  VillaiD !  I  accept 
thy  challenge! 

Rod.  Vain  boy  I  my  lance  shall  diastiae  thee  in  the 
lists— there  lies  my  gage. 

Duke.  Henry,  on  thy  allegianoey  touch  it  not.  {Te 
RODX&IG.)  Lists  Shalt  thou  never  more  enter;  lance 
shalt  thou  never  more  wield  {draws  his  eword).  With 
this  sword  wast  thon  dubbed  a  knight ;  with  tiiis 
sword  I  dishonour  thee— I  thy  priooe — {Uriies  him 
slightly  with  the  flat  of  the  swordy-4  take  from  thee 
the  degieeof  knight,  the  dignity  of  chivalry.  Tboo 
art  no  longer  a  free  German  noble;  tboa  art  honour- 
less  and  rightless;  the  funeral  obsequies  shall  be 
performed  for  thee  as  for  one  dead  to  knightly  ho* 
nour  and  to  fair  fame;  thy  spurs  shall  be  hacked 
from  thy  heels ;  thy  arms  baffled  and  reversed  by  the 
common  executioner.  Go,  fraudful  and  dishonoured, 
hide  thy  shame  in  a  foreign  land!  (Rodbbic  shows « 
dumb  expression  of  rage.)  Lay  hands  on  Bertram  ef 
Ebersdorf :  as  I  live,  he  shall  pay  the  forfeiture  of 
his  outlawry.  Henry,  aid  us  to  remove  thy  father 
from  this  charnel-house.  Piever«hall  he  knowtbe 
dreadful  seeret.  Be  it  mine  to  soothe  his  sorrows, 
and  to  restore  the  honour  of  the  House  ol  Aspen. 

(  Curtain  slowly  falls. ) 
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GOETZ  OF  BERLICHINGEN; 


A  TRAGEDY J 


PREFACE. 

Goetz  of  BerlichiDgen,  the  hero  of  the  foIIoviDg  drama, 
flourished  in  the  15th  century,  during  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
milian the  First,  Emperor  of  Germany.  Previous  to  this 
period  every  German  Noble  holding  a  fief  immediately  from 
the  Emperor,  exercised  on  bis  estates  species  of  sovereignty 
subordinate  to  the  Imperial  authority  alone.  Thus,  Arom 
the  princes  and  prelates  possessed  of  extensive  territories, 
down  to  the  free  kpigbts  and  barons,  whose  domains  con- 
sisted of  a  castle  and  a  few  acres  of  mountain  and  forest 
ground,  each  was  a  petty  monarch  upon  his  own  properly. 


independent  of  all  control  but  the  remote  supremacy  of  Uie 
Emperor. 

Among  the  extensive  rights  conferred  by  such  a  coDstita- 
tion,  that  of  waging  war  against  each  other  by  their  own 
private  authority,  was  most  precious  to  a  race  of  proud  and 
military  barons.  These  private  wars  were  called  fewds, 
and  the  privilege  of  carrying  them  on  was  named  Faustreckt 
(club-law).  As  the  empire  advanced  In  civilisation,  the 
evils  attending  feuds  became  dreadfully  conspicuous  :  each 
petty  knight  was  by  law  enUtled  to  make  war  upon  bii 
neighbours  without  any  further  ceremony  than  three  day* 
previous  defiance  by  a  written  form  caUed  Eshdbrief.    Eves 
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4<l  Cav.  {aside,)  Did  I  Dot  tell  thee  he  iiras  here? 
— We  have  now  no  time  to  spare— Come — 

Siev,  Help  us  first  to  drub  the  Bambergers. 

2nd  Cav.  There  are  already  two  of  you— We  must 
away — Adieu ! 

{ExeurU  both  CavcUiera. 

Siev.  Flinching  dogs,  these  troopers  !  They  won't 
fight  a  stroke  without  pay. 

Mez.  I  could  swe^rthey  have  something  on  hand. — 
Whom  do  they  serve  ? 

Siev.  I  should  hardly  tell They  serve  Goetz. 

Mez.  So ! — Well,  now  will  we  out  upon  these 
dogs — While  I  have  a  quartersta£f,  Icare  not  for  their 
spits. 

Siev.  If  we  durst  but  once  drub  their  masters  so, 
who  drag  the  skin  over  our  ears ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  n. 

Scene  changes  to  the  front  of  a  cottage  in  a  thick  Foreet. 

Goetz  db  Beblichingen  discovered  walking  among  the 

trees  before  the  door. 

Goetz.  Where  linger  my  servants  ?— I  must  walk 
up  and  down,  or  sleep  will  overcome  me — Five  days 
and  nights  already  upon  the  watch— But  freedom 
gives  relish  to  this  mode  of  life :  and  when  I  have 
thee,  Weislingen,  I  may  have  somer  esi.^{Filh  a  glass 
of  wine  and  drinks ;  looks  at  the  flask). — Again  empty 

■  George! — While  this  and  my  courage  last,  I  can 
laugh  at  their  principalities  and  powers ! — They  send 
round  their  favourite  Weislingen  to  their  uncles  and 
ooQsins  to  calumniate  my  character — Very  well — I 
am  awake. — ^Thon  didst  escape  me,  Bishop ;  but  thy 
dear  Weislingen  may  pay  the  score.— George  !-^Does 
the  boy  not  hear  ?— George !  George ! 

Enter  Geobge,  endeavouring  to  put  off  the  corslet  of  a 

full-grown  man. 

Goetz.  What  kept  thee?  Wert  thou  asleep?— What 
masquerade  is  this,  in  thedevil's  nailie  ?— Comehither; 
thou  dost  not  loQk  amiss.  Don't  be  ashamed,  boy ; 
thou  art  gallant.  Ah  !  if  thou  couldst  but  fill  it  I — 
Is  it  Hans's  cuirass  ? 

Geo.  He  wished  to  sleep  a  little,  and  unclasped  it. 

Goetz.  He  is  more  delicate  than  his  master. 

Geo.  Do  not  be  angry !  I  took  it  gently  away  and 
put  it  on,  and  took  my  father's  old  sword  from  the 
wall,  and  sallied  out  to  the  meadow 

Goetz.  And  laid  about  you  ? — Fine  work  among 
the  brambles  and  thorns !— Is  Hans  asleep  ? 

Geo.  He  started  up  and  cried  to  me  when  you  called 
— I  was  trying  to  unclasp  it  when  I  heard  you  twice 
or  thrice. 

Goetz.  Go,  take  back  his  cuirass  to  him,  and  tell 
hlin  to  be  ready  with  the  horses. 

Geo.  I  have  fed  them  and  rubbed  them  well  down ; 
they  may  come  out  when  you  will. 

Goetz.  Bring  me  a  stoup  of  wine.  Give  Hans  a 
glass,  and  tell  him  to  be  merry — there  is  good  cause; 
I  expect  the  return  of  my  scouts  every  moment. 


Geo.  Ah !  nrughty  sir ! 

Goclz.  What's  the  matter  with  thee  ? 

Geo.  May  I  not  go  along  ? 

Goetz.  Another  time,  George !  When  we  are  in- 
tercepting merchants  and  plundering  waggons — 

Geo.  Another  time!-— You  have  said  that  so  often. 
— O  this  time,  this  time !  I  will  only  sculk  behind ; 
just  peep  at  a  side— I  will  gather  up  all  the  shot  ar- 
rows for  you. 

Goetz.  The  next  time,  George!— You  must  first 
have  a  proper  dress ;  a  hauberk,  and  a  lance^ 

Geo.  Take  me  with  you !— Had  I  been  with  you 
last  time,  you  would  not  have  lost  your  brossbow. 

Goetz.  Do  you  know  that? 

Geo.  You  threw  it  at  your  antagonist's  head ;  one 
of  his  squires  picked  it  up,  and  ran  off  with  it.— Don't 
I  know  it  ? 

Goetz.  Did  my  people  tell  you  so  ? 

Geo.  O  yes :  and  for  doing  so,  I  play  them  all  sorts 
of  tunes  on  the  ftfe  while  they  dress  the  horses,  and 
teach  them  such  charming  songs — 

Goetz.  Thou  art  a  brave  boy. 

Geo.  Take  me  with  you  to  prove  myself  so. 

Goetz.  The  next  time,  on  my  word  1— Thou  must 
not  go  to  battle  unarmed  as  thou  art— Besides,  the 
approaching  boor  requires  men.  I  tell  thee,  my  boy, 
it  will  be  a  dear  time— Princes  shall  beg  their  trea- 
sure from  a  man  they  hate.  Go,  George,  give  Hans  his 
armour  again,  and  bring  me  wine.— (Exti  Geobgb.) 
Where  can  my  people  stay  ?— It  is  incomprehensible! 
A  monk  !— What  brings  him  here?  yEnter  Bro- 
ther Mabtin).  Worthy  fatlier,  good  evening!  Whi- 
ther so  late  ?  Though  a  man  of  sacred  peace,  thou 
shamest  many  knights. 

Mar.  Thanks,  noble  sir !— I  stand,  before  you  an 
unworthy  brother  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin;  my 
christened  name  Martin,  from  the  holy  saint. 

Goetz.  You  are  tired,  brother  Martin,  and  with- 
out doubt  thirsty.  (Enter  Gbobgb  with  wine.)  Here, 
in  good  time,  comes  wine ! 

illar.  For  me  a  draught  of  water.  I  dare  drink  no 
wine. 

Goetz.  Is  it  against  your  vow  ? 

Mar.  Noble  sir,  to  drink  wine  is  not  against  my 
vow ;  but  because  wine  when  drunken  is  against  my 
vow,  therefore  I  drink  it  not. 

Goetz.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Mar.  When  thou  hast  eaten  and  drUnken,  thou 
art  as  it  were  new  born— stronger,  bolder,  apter  for 
action.  After  wine  thou  art  double  what  thou  shouldst 
be ! — twice  as  ingenious,  twice  as  enterprising,  and 
twice  as  active. 

Goetz.  True — I  feel  it  so. 

ilfar.  Therefore  shouldst  thou  drink  it — but  we — 

[Gbobgb  brings  water.    Goetz 
speaks  to  him  apart. 

Goetz.  Go  to  the  road  from  Darbach;  lie  down 
with  thy  ear  to  the  earth,  and  listen  for  the  tread  of 
horses.    Return  immediately. 

[Gbobce  goes  o%U. 

Mar.  But  we,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  have 
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eaten  and  drunken,  are  the  reverse  of  what  we  should 
be.  Our  sleepy  digestion  depresses  our  mental  pow- 
ers ^  in  a  weak  body  such  sloth  excites  desires,  which 
increase  with  the  cause  which  {Produces  them. 

Goelx.^  One  glass,  brother  Martin,  will  not  set  you 
asleep.  You  have  come  far  to^ay— <£ff/pf  him  to 
wine.) — Here's  to  all  warriors ! 

Mar.  In  God's  name ! — I  cannot  defend  idle  people 
—yet  all  monks  are  not  idle ;  they  do  what  they  can: 
I  am  just  come  from  St.  Bede,  where  I  slept  last 
night.  The  Prior  carried  me  into  their  garden,  where 
they  had  raised  beans,  excellent  sallad,  cabbages  to  a 
wish,  and  such  cauliflowers  and  artichokes  as  you 
will  hardly  And  in  Europe. 

Goeiz.  That  is  no  part  of  your  business  ? 

[Goes  out  and  looke  anxiouely  after 
the  boy,    Reiurns,  * 

Mar,  Would  God  had  made  me  a  gardener,  or 
some  other  labourer,  I  might  then  have  been  happy ! 
My  Abbot  loves  me;  the  convent  is  involved  in  busi- 
ness ;  he  knows  I  cannot  rest  idle,  and  so  he  sends 
me  to  manage  what  is  to  be  done :  I  go  to  the  Bishop 
of  Constance. 

Goelz,  Another  glass— A  happy  expedition ! 

Mar.  The  like 

Goeix,  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  fixedly,  brother? 

Mar,  I  was  admiring  your  armour. 

Goetz.  Would  you  have  liked  a  suit  ?  It  is  heavy, 
and  toilsome  to  bear. 

Mar,  What  is  not  toilsome  in  this  world  ?— But 
what  so  much  so  as  to  renounce  our  very  nature  ? 
Poverty,  chastity,  obedience— three  vows,  each  of 
which  singly  is  dreadful  to  humanity— united,  insup- 
portable ;  and  to  spend  a  lifetime  under  this  burden, 
or  to  pant  comfortless  under  the  depressing  load  of 
an  offended  conscience— Ah !  Sir  Knight,  what  are 
the  toils  of  your  life  compared  to  the  sorrows  of  a 
state,  which,  from  a  misinterpreted  notion  of  the 
Deity,  condemns  as  crimes  even  those  actions  and 
desires  through  which  we  exist. 

Goetz.  Were  your  vow  less  sacred,  I  would  give 
you  a  suit  of  armour  and  a  steed,  and  we  should  go 
together. 

Mar,  Would  to  heaven  my  shoulders  had  strength 
to  bear  harness,  and  my  arm  to  unhorse  an  enemy ! 
— Poor  weak  hand,  accustomed  to  swing  censers,  to 
bear  crosses  and  banners  of  peace,  how  couldst  thou 
manage  the  lance  and  falchion  ?  My  voice,  tuned 
only  to  Aves  and  Halleluiahs,  would  be  a  herald  of 
my  weakness  to  a  superior  enemy ;  otherwise  should 
no  vows  keep  me  from  entering  an  order  founded  by 
the  Creator  himself. 

Goelz.  To  our  happy  return ! 

[Drinki, 

Mar.  1  pledge  you  upon  your  account  only !  Re- 
turn to  my  prison  must  be  to  me  ever  unhappy. 
When  you.  Sir  Knight,  return  to  your  walls  with  the 
consciousness  of  your  strength  and  gallantry,  which 
no  fatigue  can  diminish;  when  you,  for  the  first  time, 
after  a  long  absence,  stretch  yourself  unarmed  upon 
your  bed,  secure  from  the  attack  of  enemies,  and 


give  yourself  up  to  a  sleep,  sweeter  than  the  draof^ 
after  thirst— then  can  I  speak  of  happiness! 

Goelz.  And  accordingly  it  comes  bat  seldom ! 

Mar.  But  when  it  does  come,  it  is  a  foretaste  of 
paradise.  When  you  return  back  laden  with  hostile 
spoils,  and  tell,  ^*  Such  a  one  I  struck  from  his  bone 
ere  he  could  discharge  his  piece — such  another  I  over- 
threw, horse  and  man ;  *'  then  you  ride  your  Castk 
around,  and 

Goelz.  What  mean  you  ? 

J^far.  And  your  wife— (Fi7/»  a  glass.) — ^To  the 
health  of  your  lady !  You  have  one  ? 

Goelz,  A  virtuous,  noble  wife ! 

jifar.  Well  for  him  who  can  say  so ;  his  life  is 
doubled.  The  blessing  was  denied  for  me,  yet  wds 
it  the  finishing  crown  of  creation. 

[He  wipes  his  eftt, 

Goelz  (aside).  I  grieve  for  him.  The  sense  d  his 
situation  chills  his  heart. 

Enter  Geobgb,  breathless. 

Geo.  My  Lord,  my  Lord,  horses  at  the  gallop!— 
two  of  them They  for  certain — 

Goetz.  Bring  out  my  steed ;  let  Hans  mount.  Fare- 
well, dear  brother  ! — Be  cheerful  and  duteous ;  God 
will  give  space  for  exertion. 

Mar.  Let  me  request  your  name. 

Goetz.  Pardon  me— Farewell ! 

[Gives  his  left  ktmi. 

Mar.  Why  the  left?— Am  I  unworthy  of  the  knigbtlj 
right  hand? 

Goetz,  Were  you  the  Emperor,  you  must  be  sa- 
tisfied with  this.  My  right  hand,  though  not  use- 
less in  combat,  is  unresponsive  to  the  grasp  of  afiiec* 
tion.  It  is  one  with  its  mail'd  gauntlet — Tou  see,  it 
is  tron  / 

Mar.  Then  art  thou  Goetz  of  Berlichingen.  I 
thank  thee.  Heaven,  who  hast  shown  me  the  man 
whom  princes  hate,  but  to  whom  the  oppressed 
throng!    Let  me  kiss  this  hand,  let  me  kiss  it. 

Goetz.  Tou  must  not ! 

Mar.  Let  me,  let  me— Thou  hand,  more  worth 
than  the  relic  through  which  the  most  sacred  blood 
has  flowed  1  dead  though  thou  seemest,  thou  livest  a 
witness  of  the  noblest  confidence  in  God. 

[GoBTZ  adjusts  his  hetmei,  takes  his  lames. 

Mar.  There  was  a  monk  among  us  about  a  year, 
who  visited  you  when  your  hand  was  shot  off  befoK 
Landshut.  How  he  used  to  tell  us  what  you  suf- 
fered, and  your  grief  at  being  disabled  for  your  pro- 
fession of  arms;  till  you  heard  of  one  who  had  also 
lost  a  hand,  and  yet  served  long  a  gallant  knight.  I 
shall  never  forget  it. 

Enter  Pbtbb  and  the  other  Cavalier,    They  speak  apart 

with  Goetz. 

Mar.  (going  on.)  I  shall  never  forget  his  words  is 
the  most  noble,  the  most  unreserved  confidence  is 
God :  ^^  If  I  had  twelve  hands,  what  would  they  afail 
me  without  his  grace?  then  may  I  with  only  oneasd 
heaven  to  friend"—^ 
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GoeiM.  In  the  wood  of  Haslach  too?  (Returns  to 
Martin.)  Farewell,  worthy  brother  I . 

Mar.  Forget  me  not,  as  I  shall  never  forget  thee ! 

[Exeunt  Gobtz  and  hie  Troopers, 

Mar.  The  sight  of  him  touched  my  heart— He 
spoke  not,  and  my  spirit  sank  under  his — ^Tet  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  seen  a  great  man. 

Geo.  Worthy  sir,  you  will  sleep  here? 

Mar.  Can  I  have  a  bed? 

Geo.  No,  sir!  I  know  a  bed  only  by  hearsay;  in 
our  lodgings  there  is  but  straw. 

Mar,  It  will  serve.    What  is  thy  name? 

Geo.  George,  sir. 

Mar.  George!— Thou  hast  a  gallant  patron-saint. 

Geo.  They  say  he  was  a  knight;  that  would  I  like 
to  be! 

Mar.  Stop!  {Takes  a  picture  from  his  breviary 
and  gives  it  to  the  Page.)  There  thou  hast  him — ^fol- 
low bis  example;  be  brave,  and  fear  God. 

[Exit  into  the  cottage. 

Geo.  Ah!  what  a  charming  grey  steed!— If  I  had 
bat  one  like  that— and  the  gilded  armour— There  is 
an  ugly  dragon — At  present  I  shoot  nothing  but  spar- 
rows. O  St.  George  I  make  me  but  tall  and  strong; 
give  me  a  lance,  armour,  and  a  horse,  and  then  let 
the  dragon  oome  against  me  when  it  will. 

[Exit. 

SCBNB  ni. 

jin  Apartment  in  Jaxthauten,  the  CasUe  of  GeetM  of 

BerlicMngen, 

EuiABBTH,  Habu.  and  Chaius  discovered. 

Char.  Pray  now,  dear  aunt,  tell  me  again  that 
story  of  the  good  child ;  it  is  so  pretty — 

Maria.  Do  you  tell  it  to  me,  little  rogue!  that  I 
may  see  if  you  pay  attention. 

Char.  Wait  then  till  I  think— ^—^*  There  was  once 
upon  '* — Tes — ''  There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  child, 
and  his  mother  was  sick;  so  the  child  went '*— 

Maria.  No,  no!—'*  Then  said  his  mother" — 

Char.  "  I  am  sick  "— 

Maria.  ''  And  cannot  go  out; " 

Char.  *'  And  gave  him  money,  and  said,  Go  and 
buy  yourself  a  breakfast." 

Maria.  *'The  child  went.— There  met  him  an  old 
man  that  was" — Now,  Charles! 

Char.  — « '  that  was— old  "— 

Maria.  Indeed! — ''that  was  not  able  to  walk,  and 
said.  Dear  child  " — 

Char.  — "give  me  something;  I  have  eat  not  a 
naorsel  yesterday  or  to-day.  Then  the  child  gave 
him  the  money" — 

Maria.  — "  that  should  have  bought  his  breakfast." 

CAar.  "Then  said  the  old  man"— 

Maria.  '^Then  the  old  man  took  the  child  by  the 
hand"— 

Char.  — "by  the  hand,  and  said— and  became  a 
fine  beautiful  saint— and  said"— 

Maria.  "Dear  child  I  the  sacred  Virgin  rewards 


thee  for  thy  benevolence  through  me :  whatever  sick 
person  thou  touchest" — 

Char,  —"with   the  hand" It  was  the  right 

hand,  I  think. 

Maria.  Yes. 

CAar.  — "  he  will  immediately  become  well." 

Maria.  "Then  the  child  went  home,  and  could  not 
speak  for  joy" — 

Char.  — "and  fell  upon  his  mother's  neck  and 
wept." 

Maria.  "Then  the  mother  cried.  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  me?  and  beoame  " — 

Char,  —"became— became"— 

Maria.  Tou  do  not  mind — "and  became  well. 
And  the  child  cured  kings  and  emperors,  and  became 
so  rich  that  he  built  a  great  abbey." 
'  Etix.  I  cannot  understand  wl)y  my  husband  stays. 
He  has  been  away  five  days  and  nights,  and  he  ex- 
pected to  have  done  his  business  much  sooner. 

Maria.  I  am  very  uneasy  about  it.  Were  I  mar- 
ried to  a  man  who  ever  incurred  such  danger,  I  should 
die  the  first  day. 

Elix.  Therefore  I  thank  God,  who  has  made  me  of 
harder  stuif ! 

Char.  But  must  my  father  always  ride  out,  when 
it  is  so  dangerous? 

Maria.  Such  is  his  good  pleasure. 

Eiiz.  Indeed  he  must,  dear  Charles  I 

Char.  Why? 

Eiix.  Do  you  not  remember  the  last  time  he  rode 
out,  when  he  brought  you  these  fine  things  ? 

CAar.  Will  he  bring  me  any  thing  now? 

Eiix.  1  believe  so.  Listen :  There  was  a  poor  man 
at  Stutgard  who  shot  excellently  with  the  bow,  and 
gained  a  prize  from  the  magistrates — 

CAar.  How  much? 

Elix.  A  hundred  dollars;— and  afterwards  they 
would  not  pay  him. 

JIfana.  That  was  base,  Charles. 

CAar.  Shabby  people! 

Elix.  The  poor  man  came  to  your  father,  and  be- 
sought him  to  help  him  to  his  money;  then  your  fa- 
ther rode  out  and  intercepted  two  convoys  of  mer* 
chaiidise,  and  plagued  them  till  they  paid  the  money. 
— ^Would  not  you  have  ridden  out  too  ? 

CAar.  No— For  one  must  go  through  thick  woods,  * 
where  there  are  gipsies  and  witches— 

Elix.  You  little  rogue!— Afraid  of  witches! 

Maria.  You  are  right,  Charles !— Live  at  home  in 
your  castle,  like  a  quiet  Christian  knight— One  may 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  out  of  one's  own  fortune. 
These  redressers  of  wrongs  do  more  harm  than  good 
by  their  interference. 

Elix.  Sister,  you  know  not  what  you  arc  saying- 
God  grant  our  boy  may  turn  brave  as  he  grows  up, 
and  pull  down  that  Weislingen,  who  has  dealt  so 
faithlessly  with  my  husband ! 

Maria.  We  cannot  agree  in  this,  Eliza— My  bro- 
ther is  highly  incensed,  and  thou  art  so  also ;  but  I 
am  cooler  in  the  business,  and  can  be  less  inveterate. 

Etix.  Weislingen  cannot  be  defended. 
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Maria.  \A  hat  I  have  heard  of  him  has  pleased  me 
—Even  thy  husband  speaks  him  good  and  affec- 
tionate— How  liappy  was  their  youth  when  they  were 
both  pages  of  honour  to  tlie  Margrave! 

Eliz,  That  may  be:— But  only  tell  me,  how  can 
the  man  be  good  who  lays  ambushes  for  his  best  and 
truest  friend  ?  who  has  sold  his  service  to  the  ene- 
mies of  my  husband  ?  and,  by  invidious  misrepresen- 
tations, alienates  from  us  our  noble  Emperor,  natu- 
rally so  gracious? 

[A  horn  winded. 

Char.  Papa!  Papa! 

[The  Warder  founds  his  horn. 
Henry  opens  the  gate. 

Elii.  There  be  comes  with  booty  I 

Enter  Peteb. 

Peter.  We  have  hunted — we  have  caught  the  game ! 
— God  save  you,  noble  ladies ! 

Eliz.  Have  you  Weislingen  ? 

Peter.  Himself,  and  three  followers. 

Eliz.  How  came  you  to  stay  so  long  ? 

Peter.  We  watched  for  him  between  Nuremberg 
and  Bamberg,  but  he  did  not  come,  though  we  knew 
he  had  set  out.  At  length  we  found  him ;  he  had 
struck  off  sideways,  and  was  living  quietly  with  tlie 
Earl  at  Schwarzenberg. 

£/u.  Then  will  my  husband  have  him  next  for  an 
enemy. 

Peter.  I  told  this  immediately  to  my  master — ^Up 
and  away  we  rode  for  the  forest  of  Haslach.  And 
it  was  curious,  while  we  were  riding  thither  that 
night,  that  a  shepherd  was  watching,  and  Ave  wolves 
fell  upon  the  flock',  and  were  taken.  Then  my  mas- 
ter laughed  and  said,  Good  luck  to  us  all,  dear  com- 
panion, both  to  you  and  us ! — And  ,the  good  omen 
overjoyed  us. — Just  then  Weislingen  came  riding 
along  with  four  attendants — 

Maria.  My  heart  shudders  in  my  bosom. 

Peter.  PJy  comrade  and  I  threw  ourselves  suddenly 
on  him,  and  clung  to  him  as  if  we  were  one  body, 
while  my  master  and  the  others  fell  upon  the  ser- 
vants. They  were  all,  taken,  except  one  who  es- 
caped. 

Eliz.  I  am  curious  t6  see  him — Will  they  come 
soon? 

Peter.  Immediately — They  are  riding  over  the  hill. 

Maria.  He  will  be  cast  down  and  dejected. 

Peter.  He  looks  gloomy  enough. 

Maria.  The  sight  of  his  distress  will  grieve  me! 

Eliz.  0!  I  must  get  food  ready— You  must  be  all 
hungry. 

Peter.  Right  hungry,  truly.    * 

Eliz.  Take  the  cellar  keys  and  draw  the  best  wine 
— ^Tou  have  deserved  the  best. 

[Exit  Elizabeth. 

Char.  V\\  go  with  aunt. 

Maria.  Come  then,  you  rogue! 

[Exeunt  Chablbs  and  Mabia. 

Peter.  He'll  never  be  his  father— At  his  years  he 
was  in  the  stable — 


Enter  Gobtz.  WBisLi5ftBN,  Hato,  tmd  oiher  CandUm, 

as  from  horseback. 

Goetz.  {laying  his  helmet  and  sword  on  a  table.) 
Unclasp  my  armour,  and  give  me  my  doublet— Ease 
will  refresh  me.— Brother  Martin  said  well— You 
have  put  us  out  of  wind,  Weislingen ! 

[Weislingen  anstcers  nothing,  bet 
paces  up  and  dawn. 

Goetz.  Be  of  good  heart!— Come,  unarm  yourself! 
—Where  are  your  clothes?— Not  lost,  I  hope,  in  the 
scuffle?— (To  the  Attendants.)  Go,  ask  his  servants; 
open  the  trunks,  and  see  that  nothing  is  missing.— Or 
I  can  lend  you  some  of  mine. 

Weis.  Let  me  remain  as  I  am — ^It  is  all  one. 

Goetz.  I  can  give  you  a  handsome  clean  doublet, 
but  it  is  only  of  linen — ^It  has  grown  too  little  for 
me — I  had  it  on  the  marriage  of  the  Lord  Palsgrave, 
when  your  Bishop  was  so  incensed  at  me. — ^About  i 
fortnight  before  I  had  sunk  two  of  bis  vessels  upon 
the  Maine — I  was  going  up  stairs  to  the  venison  io 
the  inn  at  Heidelberg,  with  Francis  of  Seckingen. 
Before  you  get  quite  up,  there  is  a  landing-place  with 
iron-rails — there  stood  the  Bishop,  and  gave  Frank 
bis  hand  as  he  passed,  and  the  like  to  me  that  was 
close  behind  him.  I  laughed  in  my  sleeve,  and  went 
to  the  Landgrave  of  Hanau,  who  was  always  my 
noble  friend,  and  told  him,  ^' The  Bishop  has  gives 
me  his  hand,  but  I  wot  well  he  did  not  know  me." 
The  Bishop  heard  me,  for  I  was  speaking  loud— He 
came  to  us  angrily,  and  said,  ^^  True,  I  gave  thee  my 
hand,  because  I  knew  thee  not  indeed." — ^To  which 
I  answered,  '^  I  marked  that,  my  Lord ;  and  so  take 
your  shake  of  the  hand  back  again ! " — ^The  manikin's 
neck  grew  red  as  a  crab  for  spite,  and  he  went  up 
the  room  and  complained  to  the  Palsgrave  Lewis  and 
the  Princess  of  Nassau. — But  we  have  bad  much  to 
do  together  since  that. 

Weis.  I  wish  you  would  leave  me  to  myself! 

Goetz.  Why  so?— I  entreat  you  be  at  rest.  You 
are  in  my  power,  and  I  will  not  misuse  it. 

Weis.  That  I  am  little  anxious  about — ^Your  daty 
as  a  knight  prescribes  your  conduct. 

Goetz.  And  you  know  how  sacred  it  is  to  me. 

Weis.  I  am  taken— Wliat  follows  is  indifferent 

Goelz.  You  should  not  say  so.— Had  you  been 
taken  by  a  prince,  and  shut  up  fettered  in  a  dungeon, 
your  gaoler  directed  to  drive  sleep  from  your  eyes— 

Enter  Servants  with  clothes.    WeisUnffen  unarms  and 
shifts  himself    Enter  Cuaules., 

Char.  Good  morrow,  papa ! 
Goetz  {kisses  him).  Good  morrow,  boy ! — ^How  have 
you  been  behaving  ? 
Char.  Very  well. — Aunt  says  I  am  a  good  boy. 
Goetz.  That's  right. 

Char.  Have  you  brought  me  any  thing? 
Goetz.  Nothing  this  time. 
Char.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal — 
Goetz.  Ayl 

Char.  Shall  I  tell  you  about  the  good  boy? 
Goetz.  After  dinner 
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Char,  And  I  know  something  else. 

Goetz.  What  may  that  be? 

Char,  ^'  Jaxthausen  is  a  village  and  castle  upon  the 
Jaxt,  which  has  appertained  in  property  and  heri- 
tage for  two  hundred  years  to  the  Lords  of  Ber- 
lichingen*' — 

Goetx.'  Do  yon  know  the  Lord  of  Berlichingen?— 
{Charhi  stares  at  him.)  With  all  his  extensive  learning 
be  does  not  know  hisjown  father .r— Whom  does  Jaxt- 
hausen belong  to? 

Char,  ^^  Jaxthausen  is  a  village  and  castle  upon  the 
Jaxt"— 

Goetx,  I  did  not  ask  about  that~I  knew  every  path, 
pass,  and  ford  about  the  place,  before  ever  I  knew 

the  name  of  the  village,  castle,  or  river. Is  your 

mother  in  the  kitchen  ? 

Char,  Yes,  papa ! — They  are  dressing  a  lamb,  with 
nice  white  turnips. 

Goetx,  Do  you  know  that  too,  Jack  Turnspit? 

Char,  And  my  aunt  is  roasting  an  apple  for  me  to 
eat  after  dinner — 

Goetx,  Can*t  you  eat  it  raw? 

Char.  It  tastes  better  roasted. 

Goetx,  You  must  have  a  tid-bit,  roust  you? — ^Weis- 
lingen,  I  will  be  with  you  immediately — I  go  to  see 
my  wife.— Come,  Charles ! 

Char.  Who  is  that  man  ? 

Goetx,  Bid  him  welcome. — Tell  him  to  be  cheerful. 

Char,  There's  my  hand,  man ! — Be  cheerful — for  the 
dinner  will  be  ready  soon. 

Weis.  {takes  up  the  child  and  kisses  him.)  Happy 
boy!  thatknowest  no  worse  evil  than  the  delay  of 
dinner.  May  you  live  to  have  much  joy  in  your  son, 
Berlichingen ! 

Goetx.  Where  there  is  most  light,  the  shades  are 
deepest. — ^Yet  I  thank  God  for  him. — We'll  see  what 
they  are  about.  [Eait  with  Charles  and  Servants, 

Weis.  0  that  I  could  but  wake  and  find  this  all  a 
dream  I — ^In  the  power  of  Berlichingen !— of  him  from 
whom  I  had  so  far  detaclied  myself— whose  remem- 
brance I  shunned  like  fire— whom  I  hoped  to  over- 
power!—and  he  still  the  old  true-hearted  Goetz! — 0 
Addbertl  couldst  thou  recall  the  days  when  we 
played  as  children,  and  drove  tlie  mimic  chase  round 
this  hall ;  then  thou  lovedst  him,  prizedst  him  as  thy 
soul !  Who  can  be  near  him  and  hate  him  ? — Alas ! 
I  am  not  here  such  as  I  was— Happy  days  I  ye  are 
gone — There  in  his  chair  by  the  chimney  sat  old 
Berlichingen,  while  we  played  around  him,  and  loved 

each  other  like  cherubs! ^How  anxious  will  be  the 

Bishop  and  all  my  friends !— Well ;  I  wot  the  whole 
country  will  sympathize  with  my  misfortune.  But 
what  does  it  avail  ?  Can  that  re/lection  give  me  the 
peace  after  which  I  struggle? 

Re-^nter  Goetz  with  wine  and  beakers. 

Goetx.  We'll  take  a  glass  till  dinner  is  ready. 
Come,  sit  down — think  yourself  at  home  1  Consider 
you  are  once  more  the  guest  of  Goetz.  It  is  long 
since  we  have  sat  side  by  sid&  and  emptied  a  flagon 
together— (Ft7/i).  Come  :  a  light  heart! 


Weis.  Those  times  are  over, 
Goetx.  God  forbid!  We  shall  hardly  find  more 
pleasant  days  than  those  which  we  spent  together  at 
the  Margrave's  court — when  we  were  inseparable 
night  and  day.  I  think  with  pleasure  on  the  days 
of  my  youth. — ^Do  you  remember  the  battle  I  had 
with  the  Polander,  and  how  I  broke  his  frizzled  pate 
for  him? 

Weis.  It  was  at  table;  and  he  struck  at  you  with 
a  knife. 

Goetx.  However,  I  came  off  conqueror — And  you 
had  a  quarrel  upon  the  account  with  his  comrade. 
We  always  stuck  together  like  brave  boys — (Fills 
and  hands  to  Wbisltngbn).  I  shall  never  forget  how 
the  Margrave  used  to  call  us  Castor  and  Pollux :  it 
does  me  good  to  think  of  it. 
Weis.  The  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg  called  us  so  first. 
Goetx.  That  Bishop  was  a  learned  clerk,  and  withal 
so  gentle — I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live  how  he 
used  to  caress  us,  praise  our  union,  and  describe  the 
good  fortune  of  the  man  who  has  an  adopted  brother 
in  a  friend. 
Weis,  No  more  of  that! 

Goetx,  Does  it  displease  you?  I  know  nothing 
morei^delightful  after  fatigue  than  to  lalk  over  old 
stories.  Indeed,  when  I  recall  to  mind  how  we  were 
almost  the  same  being,  body  and  soul,  and  how  I 
thought  we  were  to  continue  so  all  our  lives — Was 
not  that  my  sole  comfort  when  this  hand  was  shot 
away  at  Landshut,  and  when  you  nursed  and  tended 
me  like  a  brother?— I  hoped  Adelbert  would  in  fu- 
ture be  my  right  hand. — And  now — 
Weis,  Alas! 

Goetx.  Hadst  thou  followed  me  when  I  wished  thee 
to  go  ta  Brabant  with  me,  all  would  have  remained 
well.  But  then  that  unhappy  turn  for  Court-dang- 
ling seized  thee,  and  thy  coquetting  and  flirting  with 
idle  women.— I  always  told  thee,  when  thou  wouldst 
mix  with  these  lounging,  begging  Court-sycophants, 
and  entertain  them  with  gossiping  about  unlucky 
matches  and  seduced  girls,  and  such  trash  as  they 
are  interested  about— I  always  told  thee,  Adelbert, 
thou  wilt  become  a  rogue. 
Weis.  Why  all  this  ? 

Goetx.  Would  to  God  I  could  forget  It,  or  that  it 
were  otherwise!— Art  thou  not  as  free  and  as  nobly 
born  as  any  in  Germany,  independent,  holding  under 
theEmperor  alone— and  dost  thou  not  crouch  amongst 
vassals  ?— What  is  the  Bishop  to  thee  ?  Allow  he  is 
thy  neighbour,  and  can  do  thee  a  shrewd  turn,  hast 
thou  not  an  arm  and  friends  to  requite  him  in  kind  ? 
Art  thou  ignorant  of  the  noble  situation  of  a  free 
knight,  who  rests  only  upon  God,  the  Emperor,  and 
himself,  that  thou  canst  bear  thus  to  crawl  at  the 
footstool  of  a  selfish  malicious  Priest  ? 
Weis,  Let  me  speak  I 
Goetx,  What  canst  thou  say? 
Weis.  You  look  upon  the  Princes  as  the  wolf  upon 
the  shepherd.  And  yet,  canst  thou  blni?ie  them  for 
uniting  in  the  defence  of  their  territories  and  pro- 
perty?   Are  they  a  moment  secure  from  the  unruly 
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chivalry  of  your  free  knigbU,  who  plunder  their  vas- 
sals upoo  the  very  high-roads,  and  sack  their  castles 
and  towns?  While  upon  the  frontiers  the  public 
enemy  threaten  to  overrun  the  lands  of  our  dear  Em- 
peror, and,  while  he  needs  their  assistance,  they  can 
scarce  maintain  their  own  security— is  it  not  our 
good  genius  which  at  this  moment  suggests  a  means 
of  bringing  peace  to  Germany,  of  securing  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  giving  to  great  and  small 
the  blessings  of  quiet?  For  this  purpose  is  our 
confederacy;  and  dost  thou  blame  us  for  securing  the 
protection  of  the  powerful  Princes  our  neighbours, 
instead  of  relying  on  that  of  the  Emperor,  who  is 
so  far  removed  from  us,  and  is  hardly  able  to  protect 
himself?  * 

Goetx.  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  you.  Weislingen, 
were  the  Princes  as  you  paint  them,  we  should  be 
all  agreed— all  Itt  peace  and  quiet!  Yes,  every  bird 
of  prey  naturally  likes  to  eat  itsplunder  undisturbed. 
The  general  weal! — They  will  hardly  acquire  un- 
timely grey  hairs  in  studying  for  that! — ^And  with 
the  Emperor  they  play  a  fine  game— Every  day 
comes  some  new  adviser  and  gives  his  opinion.  The 
Emperor  means  well,  and  would  gladly  put  things 
to  rights—bwt  because  a  great  man  can  soon  give  an 
order,  and  by  a  single  word  put  a  thousand  hands 
into  motion,  he  therefore  thinks  his  orders  will  be 
as  speedily  accomplished.  Then  come  ordinances 
upon  ordinances  contradictory  of  each  other,  while 
the  Princes  all  the  while  obey  those  only  which  serve 
their  own  interest,  and  help  them  to  press  under 
their  footstool  their  less  powerful  neighbours— and 
all  the  while  they  talk  of  the  quiet  and  peace  of  tlie 
empire!^-!  will  be  sworn,  many  a  one  thanks  God 
in  his  heart  that  the  Turk  keeps  the  Emperor  from 
looking  into  these  affairs !  . 

Wets,  You  view  things  your  own  way. 

Goetx,  So  does  every  one.  The  question  is,  which 
is  the  right  light  in  which  they  should  be  regarded? 
— ^And  your  plans  are  of  the  darkest. 

Weis,  You  may  say  what  you  will ;  I  am  your  pri- 
soner. 

Goetx,  When  your  conscience  is  free,  so  are  you. 
—But  we  talked  of  the  general  tranquillity— I  stood 
as  a  boy  of  sixteen  with  the  Margrave  at  an  Imperial 
Diet.  What  harangues  the  Princes  made !  and  worst 
of  all,  your  spiritual  allies — The  Bishop  rung  into 
the  Emperor's  ears  his  regard  for  justice,  till  one 
wondered  again — And  now  he  has  imprisoned  a  page 
of  mine,  at  the  very  time  when  our  quarrels  were  all 
accommodated,  and  I  thought  of  nothing  less.  Is 
not  all  betwixt  us  settled?  What  is  his  business 
with  the  boy? 

fVeis,  It  was  done  without  his  knowledge. 

Goetx.  Then  why  does  he  not  release  him  ? 

Wei$,  He  has  not  borne  himself  as  he  should  do. 

Goetz.  Not  as  he  should  do  ?  By  my  honour,  he 
has  done  as  he  should  do,  as  surely  as  he  was  impri- 
soned both  wiih  your  knowledge  and  the  Bishop's! 
Do  you  think  I  am  come  into  the  world  this  very  day, 
that  I  cannot  see  the  tendency  of  all  this  ? 


Wets,  Your  suspicions  do  us  injastioe. 

Goetx.  Weislingen,  shall  I  tell  you  the  troth?  In- 
considerable as  1  am,  I  am  a  tliora  in  your  eyes,  asid 
Seibiss  and  Seckingen  are  no  less  so,  while  we  retan 
our  firm  resolution  to  die  sooner  than  to  thank  aoj 
one  but  God  for.  the  air  we  breathe,  or  pledge  our 
faith  and  homage  to  any  one  but  the  Emperor. 
Hence  they  goad  me  from  every  quarter,  Uacken  my 
character  with  the  Emperor,  and  among  my  firiemh 
and  neighbours,  and  spy  about  for  advantage  agaiost 
me.  They  would  fain  take  me  out  of  the  way;  that 
was  the  reason  for  imprisoning  the  page  whom  I  had 
despatched  for  intelligence :  and  yoo  now  say  be  did 
not  bear  himself  as  he  should  do,  because  he  woaM 
not  betray  my  secrets— And  thou,  Weislingen,  art 
their  tool ! 

Weis,  Berlichingen ! 

Goetx,  No  more  about  it— I  am  ao  enemy  to  long 
explanations;  they  deceive  either  the  waker  or  the 
hearer,  and  for  the  most  part  both. 

Enter  Ghables. 

Char,  Dinner,  father ! 

Goetx,  Good  news!— Gome,  I  hope  the  company 
of  my  women  folks  will  revive  you — ^You  always 
liked  the  girls— Ay,  ay,  they  can  tell  many  pretty 

stories  of  you. 

[EmwU. 

SCENE  IV. 

Scene  ekangee  to  the  BieHep  ofBamberg'e  Palace, 

The  Bishop,  the  Abbot  of  Fulda^  OLEAmius,  LisBTaAVT. 
and  Courtiers  at  table—The  dessert  and  wine  befttrt 
them. 

Bishop.  Are  there  many  of  the  GennaD  nobility  at 
your  academy  of  Bologna  ? 

Olear.  Both  of  nobles  and  burghers;  and,  without 
exaggeration,  they  acquire  the  most  brilliant  reputa- 
tion. It  is  a  proverb  in  the  university:  ^*As  stu- 
dious as  a  German  noble." 

Abbot.  Ay  I 

Lieb,  As  studious  as  a  German  noble ! — ^What  may 
one  not  live  to  hear  ?— That  have  I  never  heard  before. 

Olear,  Yes,  they  are  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
university.  Some  of  the  oldest  and  most  learned 
will  be  created  even  Doctors.  The  Emperor  will 
doubtless  be  happy  to  intrust  to  them  the  highest 
offices. 

Abbot,  Do  you  know,  for  instance,  a  young  man— 
a  Hessian-* 

Olear,  There  are  many  Hessians  with  us. 

Abbot,  His  name  was Does  nobody  remember 

it?    His  mother  was  of  the  What-d'ye-call-them*s? 
Oh! — his  father  has  but  one  eye — ^and  is  a  marshal— 

Lieb,  Von  Wildenholz ! 

Olear,  I  know  him  well.  He  is  highly  esteemed 
for  his  force  in  disputation. 

Abbot.  He  has  that  from  his  mother. 

lAeb,  But  I  never  heard  that  bis  fiither  esteemed 
her  the  more  for  it. 
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Biihop*  How  call  you  the  emperor  that  wrote  your 
Corpus  Juris  ? 

OUar,  Jttstioiau. 

Bishop.  A  worthy  prince :— To  his  health ! 

Olear,  To  his  memory !  {They  drink,) 

Abbai,  That  must  be  a  charming  book. 

CHior,  It  may  be  called  the  book  of  books,  com- 
,   prehending  every  rule. 

Abbot,  Every  rule! — Then  the  ten  commandments 
must  be  in  it. 

Olear,  By  implication;  not  explicitly. 

Abboi,  I  meant  so;  plainly  set  down,  without  any 
explication.  , 

Bishop.  But  the  t>est  is,  you  tell  us  that  a  State  can 
be  maintained  in  the  surest  peace  and  obedience  by 
receiving  that  statute-book. 

Olear.  Doubtless. 

Bishop.  All  doctors  of  laws !  (7^  drink,) 

Olear.  Would  men  spoke  thus  in  my  country  I 

Abbot.  Whence  come  you,  most  learned  sir? 
*        Olear.  From  Frankfort,  at  your  Eminence's  service ! 

Bishop.  Are  you  not  onf  good  terms  with  your  coun- 
trymen ? — How  comes  that  ? 

Olear.  It  isodd  enough— but  when  I  went  last  there 
to  collect  my  father's  effects,  the  populace  pelted  me 
with  stones  when  they  heard  I  was  a  civilian. 

Abbot.  God  keep  us! 

Olear.  It  is  because  their  tribunal,  which  they  hold 
in  great  respect,  is  occupied  by  vulgar  people,  igno- 
rant of  the  Roman  law.  They  decide  according  to 
certain  edicts  of  their  own,  and  some  old  customs 
recognised  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 

Abbot,  That's  very  right. 

Olear.  Tes;  but  then  the  life  of  man  is  short,  and 
in  one  generation  causes  of  every  description  cannot 
be  decided;  therefore  it  is  better  to  preserve  a  col- 
lection of  rules  to  be  observed  through  all  ages — ^and 
such  is  our  Corpus  Juris,  which  ensures  us  against 
the  mutability  of  judges. 

Abbot.  Ttiat's  a  great  deal  better. 

Olear.  But  the  people  are  ignorant  of  that ;  and, 
curious  as  they  are  after  novelties,  hate  any  innova- 
tion in  their  laws,  be  it  ever  so  much  for  the  belter. 
They  hate  a  jurist  as  if  he  were  a  cut-purse  or  a  sub- 
verter  of  the  state,  and  become  furious  if  one  at- 
tempts to  settle  among  them. 

Lieb.  You  come  from  Frankfort? — ^I  know  the 
place  well— we  tasted  of  your  good  cheer  there  at 
the  Emperor's  coronation — but  I  know  no  one  in 
that  town  of  your  name. 

Olear,  My  father's  name  was  Oilman— But  after 
the  example  of  many  civilians,  for  the  decoration  of 
the  title-page  of  my  legal  treatises,  I  have  latinized 
the  name  to  Olearius. 

Lieb.  Ton  did  well  to  disguise  it : — a  prophet  is 
not  honoured  in  his  own  country— nor  in  the  lan- 
guage thereof. 

Olear.  That  was  not  the  cause. 

Lieb.  Every  thing  has  two  reasons. 

Abbot.  A  prophet  is  not  honoured  in  his  own 
country. 


Lieb.  But  do  you  know  why,  most  reverend  sir  ? 

A  bbot.  Because  he  was  horn  and  bred  up  there. 

Lieb.  Well,  that  may  be  one  reason—^ Another  isj 
that  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  these  gentle- 
men, the  rays  of  glory  and  honour  that  appear  at  a 
distance  to  invest  them,  totally  disappear.  They  are 
ji|st  like  old  worsted  stockings  in  a  frosty  night — 
Draw  near,  and  the  splendour  is  gone  I 

Olear.  It  seems  you  are  placed  here  to  tell  plea- 
sant truths. 

Lieb.  When  I  can  discover  them,  my  mouth  sel- 
dom fails  to  utter  them. 

Olear.  Tet  you  hardly  seem  to  distinguish  manner 
and  place. 

Lieb.  There  is  no  matter  where  you  place  a  cupping- 
glass,  provided  it  draws  blood. 

Olear.  Buffoons  are  privil^ed,  and  we  know  them 
by  their  scurvy  jests— But  in  future  let  me  advise 
you  to  bear  the  badge  of  your  order— a  cap  and  bells! 

Lieb.  A  cap !— True — should  I  take  a  fancy  to  have 
one,  will  you  direct  me  to  the  place  where  you  bought 
yours? 

Bishop.  Some  other  subject — Not  so  warm,  gentle- 
men !  At  table  all  should  be  fair  and  quiet — Choose 
another  subject,  Liebtraut. 

Lieb.  Near  Frankfort  is  an  ample  building  called 
the  correction-house 

Olear.  What  of  the  Turkish  expedition,  please  your 
Excellence? 

Bishop,  The  Emperor  has  it  much  at  heart  to  re- 
store peace  to  the  empire,  stop  feuds,  and  secure  the 
rigid  administration  of  justice :  then,  according  to 
report,  he  goes  in  person  against  the  Turk.— At  pre- 
sent domestic  dissensions  find  him  enough  to  do; 
and  the  empire,  spite  of  four  years  of  external  peace^ 
is  one  scene  of  murder.  Franconia,  Swabia,  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  the  surrounding  countries  are  laid 
waste  by  presumptuous  and  restless  knights — And 
here,  Seckingen,  Selbiss  with  one  leg,  and  Goetz  with 
the  iron  hand,  sport  with  the  Imperial  mandates. 

Abbot,  If  his  Majesty  does  not  exert  himself,  these 
fellows  will  carry  us  off  in  their  portmanteaus. 

Lieb.  He  would  be  a  sturdy  fellow  indeed  who 
should  carry  off  the  wine-butt  of  Fulda  in  a  port- 
manteau ! 

Bishop.  Besides,  the  last  has  been  for  many  years, 
my  mortal  foe,  and  molests  me  hourly — But  it  will 
not  last  long,  I  hope.  The  Emperor  holds  his  court 
at  Augsburg — we  have  taken  our  measures. — Doc- 
tor, do  you  know  Adelbert  of  Weislingen  ? 

Olear,  No,  please  your  Eminence. 

Bishop,  If  you  stay  till  his  arrival,  you  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  most  noble,  most  accom- 
plished, and  most  gallant  knight. 

Olear,  He  must  be  excellent  indeed  who  deserves^ 
such  praise  from  such  a  mouth. 

Lieb.  And  he  was  bred  at  no  university. 

Bishop,  We  know  that — (The  attendants  throng  to 
the  fjoindow.)    What's  the  matter  ? 

Attend,  Just  now,  Farber,  Weislingen's  servant, 
rode  in  at  the  Castle  gate. 
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Bishop.  See  what  he  brings.  He  will  announce  his 

master. 

[Exit  LiEBTBAUT.    They  stand 

up  and  drink  round, 
LiEBTBAUT  r&-ent€rs. 

Bishop,  What  news  ? 

Lieb.  I  wish  it  had  been  told  by  another— -Weis- 
lingen  is  a  prisoner ! 

Bishop.  How? 

Lieb.  Berlichingen  seized  him  and  three  attendants 
near  Haslach— One  is  escaped  to  tell  yoa. 

Abbot.  A  Job's  messenger! 

Olear.  I  grieve  from  my  heart. 

Bishop.  I  will  see  the  servant— Bring  him  up— I 

will  speak  with  him  myself.    Conduct  him  into  my 

cabinet. 

[Exit  Bishop. 

Abbot  (sitting  doum).  Another  draught,  however. 

[77^  Servants  fill  round, 

Olear.  Does  your  Reverence  not  think  of  a  turn 
in  the  garden  ?  ^'  Post  coenam  stabis,  seu  passus 
mille  meabis?" 

Lieb.  In  truth,  sitting  is  unhealthy  for  you,  who 

are  threatened  with  an  apoplexy.— (I^  Abbot  rises.) 

Can  I  but  once  get  these  grave  ones  out  of  doors^  I 

shall  exercise  their  tempers  a  little  i 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

scene  ehangBt  to  Jaxthausen. 

Maria,  Weislinobn. 

Maria.  Tou  love  me,  you  say — Alas  1 1  am  perhaps 
but  too  much  inclined  to  believe  it. 

Weis.  Why  hot  believe  what  I  feel  so  well,  that  I 
am  entirely  thine ! — {Embraces  her.) 

Maria.  Softly !— I  gave  you  one  kiss  for  earnest, 
but  you  must  encroach  no  further. 

Weis.  You  are  too  strict,  Maria  !— Innocent  love 
is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 

Maria.  It  may  be  so — But  I  must  not  build  upon 
what  you  say ;  for  I  have  been  taught  thai  caresses 
are  as  strong  as  fetters,  and  that  damsels  when  they 
love  are  weaker  than  Sampson  when  he  lost  his  locks. 

Weis.  Who  taught  you  so  ? 

Maria.  The  abbess  of  my  convent.  Tjll  my  seven- 
teenth year  I  was  with  her — and  only  with  you  for 
the  first  time  have  I  ceased  to  regret  her  company. 
She  had  loved,  and  could  tell She  had  a  most  af- 
fectionate heart — Oh !  she  was  an  excellent  woman  ! 

Weis.  Then  you  resemble  her. (Takes  her  hand.) 

What  would  become  of  me  were  I  to  lose  you  ? 

Maria.  That  I  hope,  is  not  likely  to  happen— But 
you  must  away. 

Weis.  I  know  it,  dearest!  and  I  will— Well  do  I 
feel  what  a  treasure  I  have  purchased  by  this  sacri- 
fice ! — Now,  blessed  be  your  brother,  and  the  day  on 
which  he  undertook  to  seize  me  ! 

Maria.  His  heart  overflowed  with  hope  for  you 
and  himself.  Farewell !  he  said,  I  go  to  recover  my 
friend. 


Weis.  That  has  he  done.  Would  that  I  had  studied 
the  arrangement  and  security  of  my  property,  iosteHl 
of  neglecting  it,  and  dallying  at  that  worthless  Court ! 
— then  couldst  thou  have  been  instantly  mine. 

Maria.  Delay  enhances  pleasure. 

Weis.  Say  not  so,  Maria,  lest  I  dread  that  thy  feel- 
ings are  less  keen  than  mine. — ^True,  I  desemd 
punishment,  deserved  to  lose  every  glimpse  of  tfab 
heavenly  prospect— But  now !  to  be  wholly  thine,  to 
live  only  in  thee  and  in  thy  circle  of  friends— far  n- 
moved  from  the  world,  to  live  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  raptures  which  two  hearts  can  bestow— TVhat 
is  the  favour  of  princes,  what  applauses  of  the  ooi- 
verse,  to  such  simple  yet  unequalled  felicity  ?—Maoj 
have  been  my  hopes  and  wishes ;  henceforth  I  am 
equally  above  both. 

Enter  Gobtz. 

Goelx.  Tour  page  is  returned  already.  He  can 
scarcely  bring  out  a  word  for  hunger  and  fatigue- 
My  wife  has  ordered  the  poor  knave  to  be  taken  care 
of.  This  much  I  have  picked  out— the  Bishop  will 
not  give  up  my  boy— .an  Imperial  commission  is  to 
be  granted,  under  which  all  matters  are  to  be  ad- 
justed. But  be  it  as  he  will,  Adelbert,  you  are  free : 
pledge  me  but  your  hand,  that  you  will  neither  give 
open  nor  under-hand  assistance  to  ray  avowed  eo^ 
mies. 

Weis.  Here  I  grasp  thy  hand.  From  this  moroeat 
be  our  union  and  friendship  as  firm  and  unalterable 
as  a  primary  law  of  nature !— Let  me  take  thishaad 
also— {Takes  Marias  hand) — and  with  it  the  posses- 
sion of  this  lovely  lady. 

Goetz.  Dare  I  promise  for  you  ? 

Maria,  {timidly.)  If— if  it  is  your  wish 

Goetz.  By  good  luck  our  wishes  will  not  differ  ob 
this  point. — r-Thou  need*st  not  blush — the  glanceof 
thy  eye  betrays  thee.  Well  then^  WeisUngen,  joia 
hands,  and  I  say  Amen!— My  friend  and  brother  f— 
I  thank,  thee,  sister;  thou  spin*st  more  than  flax,  for 
thou  hast  drawn  a  thread  which  can  fetter  this  wander- 
ing bird  of  Paradise.  Yet  thou  look*st  not  quite 
open,  Adelbert— What  ails  thee? /am  fully  happy! 
What  I  but  hoped  in  a  dream,  I  now  see  with  my 
eyes,  and  feel  as  if  I  still  dreamed.  Now  my  vision 
is  out— I  thought  to-night,  that,  in  token  of  recon- 
ciliation, I  gave  thee  this  iron  hand,  and  that  yoa 
held  it  so  fast  that  it  broke  away  from  my  arm  ;—I 
started,  and  awoke.  Had  I  but  dreamed  a  little  longer, 
I  should  have  seen  how  thou  didst  make  me  a  new 
living  hand. — You  must  away  this  instant,  to  put  in 
order  thy  castle  and  property.  That  damned  Court 
has  detained  you  long  from  both. — I  must  call  mj 
wife— Elizabeth ! 

Maria.  How  transported  is  my  brother ! 

Weis.  Yet  I  am  still  more  so. 

Goetz  {to  Maria).  You  will  have  pleasant  quarters. 

Maria.  They  say  Franconia  is  a  fine  country. 

Weis.  And  I  may  venture  to  say  that  my  castia 
lies  in  the  most  delicious  part  jof  it. 

Goetz.  That  thou  mayst,  and  I  will  swear  to  it— 
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Look  you,  here  flows  the  Maine,  aroand  a  bill  clothed 
with  corn  lields  and  vineyards,  its  top  crowned  with 
a  Gothic  castle — then  the  river  makes  a  sharp  turn, 
and  glides  round  behind  the  very  rock  on  which  it 
stands.  The  windows  of  the  great  hall  look  perpendi- 
cularly down  upon  the  river— a  prospect  which  would 
detain  one  for  hours. 

Enter  Elizabeth. 

Eliz.  What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Goelz.  You  too  must  give  your  hand,  and  say  God 
bless  you !— They  are  a  pair. 

Eliz.  So  soon? 

Goetz.  But  not  unexpected. 

Eliz,  May  ye  ever  love  each  other  with  the  same 
affection  as  now— and  as  your  love,  so  be  your  hap- 
piness 1 

Wets.  Ainen  1  On  that  condition  I  ensure  it. 

Goetz.  Thebridegroom,  my  dear,  must  perforce  away 
for  a  while ;  for  this  great  event  makes  it  needful  for 
him  to  settle  some  concerns  athome.  He  must  bid  adieu 
to  the  Bishop^s  Court,  in  order  that  that  connexion 
noay  be  broken  off  by  degrees— Then  he  must  rescue 
his  property  from  the  hands  of  some  selfish  stewards 

— and ^But  come,  sister— come,  Elizabeth;  his 

squire  has  perhaps  some  private  message  to  him. 

JVeU.  r^one  but  what  you  may  hear. 

Goelz.  Needless :  Franconlans  and  Swabians !  now 
that  you  are  one  of  us,  we  may  bid  their  Mighti- 
nesses the  princes  defiance  to  their  beard. 

[Exeunt  Goetz,  Elizabeth,  Maria. 

Weis.  {aione,)  God  in  Heaven! — and  canst  thou 
have  reserved  such  happiness  for  one  so  unworthy  ? 
— It  is  too  much  for  my  heart.  How  meanly  I  de- 
pended upon  wretched  fools,  whom  I  thought  I  was 
governing  by  superiority  of  intrigue,  subservient  to 
the  glance  of  homage-demanding  princes !— Goetz, 
my  faithful  Goetz,  thou  hast  restore^  me  to  myself— 
and  my  beloved  Maria  has  completed  my  reformation. 
I  feel  free,  as  if  brought  from  a  dungeon  into  the  open 
air. — Bamberg  will  I  never  more  see — will  snap  all  the 
shameful  bands  that  have  connected  it  and  roe.  My 
heart  rejoices,  never  more  to  undergo  the  degradation 
of  struggling  for  boons  that  may  be  refused— He  alone 
is  great  and  happy  who  fills  his  own  station  of  inde- 
pendence, and  has  neither  lo  command  nor  to  obey. 

Enter  Fbancis. 

Fran.  God  greet  you,  noble  sir !  I  bring  you  so 
many  salutations,  that  I  know  not  with  which  to 
begin— Bamberg,  and  ten  miles  around,  bid  God  greet 
you. 

Weii.  Welcome,  Francis!  Bring*6t  thou  aught  else? 

Fran.  You  are  in  such  consideration  at  Court  that 
it  cannot  be  expressed. 

JVeis.  That  will  not  last  long. 

Fran.  As  long  as  you  live — and  after  your  death 
it  will  shine  more  lasting  than  the  marble  inscription 
upon  your  monument.— How  they  took  your  misfor- 
tune to  heart ! 

Weii.  And  what  said  the  Bishop  ? 


Fran.  His  ardent  curiosity  poured  out  question 
upon  question,  without  giving  me  time  to  answer. 
He  knew  your  accident  already ;  for  Farber,  vi^ho  gal- 
loped from  Haslach,  had  brought  him  the  tidings — 
But  he  would  hear  every  particular — He  asked  so 
anxiously  whether  you  were  not  wounded— I  told 
him  you  were  safe,  from  the  hair  of  your  scalp  to  the 
nail  of  your  toe! 

Weis.  And  what  said  he  to  the  treaty  ? 

Fran:  He  would  have  given  up  the  page  and  a 
ransom  to  boot  for  your  liberty.  But  he  heard  you 
were  to  be  dismissed  upon  your  parole,  otherwise  he 
had  granted  to  Berlichingen  all  he  could  ask.  He 
charged  me  with  a  thousand  messages  to  you — more 
than  I  can  ever  utter.  O  how  he  harangued !  and 
concluded,  ^^  I  cannot  live  without  Weisliugen  ! " 

Weis.  He  must  learn. 

Fran.  What  mean  ye  ? — ^He  bids  you  hasten  to 
him— All  the  Court  expects  you. 

Weis.  Let  them  expect  on — The  Court  will  I  never, 
never  again  see. 

Fran.  Piot  see  the  Court! — My  gracious  Lord, 
how  comes  that?  Did  you  know  what  I  know— could 
you  but  dream  what  I  have  seen- 

Weis.  What  may  it  be  ? 

Fran  The  bare^recital  would  put  me  mad.— Bam- 
berg is  no  longer  Bambergr-An  angel  of  Heaven,  in 
semblance  of  woman,  has  taken  her  abode  in  it,  and 
it  is  become  Paradise. 

Jf^'eis.  No  more  tlian  that  ? 

Fran.  May  I  become  a  shaven  friar,  if  the  bare 
glimpse  of  her  does  not  drive  you  frantic. 

Weis.  Who  is  it,  then  ? 

Fran.  Adela  von  Walldorf. 

Weii.  She !— I  have  heard  much  of  her  beauty. 

Fran.  Heard  !— As  well  might  you  say  I  have  seen 
music.  So  far  is  the  tongue  from  being  able  to  re- 
hearse the  slightest  article  of  her  beauty,  that  the 
very  eye  which  beholds  her  cannot  drink  it  all  in. 

Weis.  Tou  are  mad. 

Fran.  That  may  well  be.  The  last  time  I  was  in  her 
company,  I  had  no  more  sense  than  if  I  had  been 
drunk ;  or,  I  may  rather  say,  I  felt  at  that  moment 
like  a  glorified  saint  enjoying  the  angelic  vision ! — 
All  my  senses  exalted,  and  more  lively  than  ever — ^yet 
not  one  at  their  owner's  command. 

Weis.  Enthusiast! 

Fran.  As  J  took  leave  of  the  Bishop,  she  sat  by 
him — they  played  at  chess — He  was  very  gracious — 
gave  me  his  hand  to  kiss,  and  said  much,  of  which  I 
understood  never  a  syllable.  As  I  looked  on  his  fair 
antagonist,  her  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  board,  as  if 
meditating  a  grand  stroke — ^Traces  of  attentive  in- 
telligence around  the  mouth  and  cheek — I  could  have 
wished  to  be  the  ivory  king — The  mixture  of  dignity 
and  feeling  on  the  brow — and  the  dazzling  lustre  ci 
her  neck  and  breast,  oversbaded  by  her  raven  ring- 
lets— 

Weis.  Thou  art  become  a  poet  upon  the  subject. 

Fran.  I  felt  at  the  moment  the  inspiration  of  a 
bard— my  whole  faculties  were  concentrated  in  one 
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"  object.  As  the  Bishop  ended  and  I  made  by  obeisance, 
she  looked  up  and  said,  *^  Carry  your  master  the  best 
wishes  of  an  unknown.  He  most  not  despise  them, 
though  he  is  already  so  ricli  in  old  friends.*' — I  would 
have  answered  somewhat,  but  the  passage  betwixt 
my  heart  and  my  tongue  was  choked.  I  would  have 
given  my  whole  revenue  for  permission  to  touch  but 
one  of  her  fingers  !  As  I  stood  thus,  the  Bishop  threw 
down  a  pawn,  and  in  stooping  to  Kft  it,  I  kissed  the 
hem  of  her  garment.  Transport  thrilFd  through  my 
limbs,  and  I  scarce  know  how  I  left  the  room. 

Weii.  Is  her  husband  at  Court  ? 

Fran.  She  has  been  a  widow  these  four  months, 
and  is  at  the  Court  of  Bamberg  to  divert  her  melan- 
choly. You  will  see  her— and  to  see  her  is  to  stand 
in  the  sun  of  spring ! 

Wei$,  She  would  make  little  impression  on  me. 

Fran.  I  hear  you  are  as  good  as  married. 

Weis,  Would  I  were  really  so!  My  gentle  Maria 
will  be  the  happiness  of  my  life.  The  sweetness  of 
her  soul  beams  through  her  mild  blue  eyes ;  and,  like 
an  angel  composed  of  innocence  and  love,  she  guides 
me  to  the  paths  of  peace  and  felicity !— 'Pack  up— and 
then  to  my  castle— Never  will  I  behold  Bamberg, 
.  should  St.  Bede  come  to  guide  me  in  person. 

[Exit  Wbislhccbn. 

Fran,  (alone.)  God  forbid  !— But  let  me  hope  the 
best.  Maria  is  beautiful  and  amiable,  and  I  can  ex- 
cuse a  prisoner  and  an  invalid  for  loving  her.  In  her 
eye  is  compassion  and  a  melancholy  sympathy — But 
in  thine,  Adela,  is  life— Are— spirit.— Would  to— 
I  am  a  fool— Such  has  one  glance  made  me.  My 
master  must  hence — I  too  must  hence,  and  either 
recover  my  senses,  or  gaze  them  quite  away. 

[ExU. 


ACT   II. 
SCBNB  I. 

Bamberg.—A  Ball  in  the  Bishop's  Palace, 

The  Biehop,  Adela,  Libbtraut,  ladies  and  Courtiers, 

discovered. 

Bishop.  He  will  not  return,  they  say. 

Adela.  I  beseech  you,  put  him  out  of  your  head. 

Bishop.  What  can  it  mean  ? 

Lieb.  Poh !  The  message  has  been  repeated  to  him 
like  a  paternoster.  He  has  taken  a  fit  of  obstinacy ; 
but  I  think  I  could  soon  cure  him. 

Bishop.  Do  so— Ride  to  him  instantly. 

lAeh,  My  commission — 

Bishop.  Shall  be  instantly  made  out.  Spare  no- 
thing to  bring  him  back. 

Ideb.  May  I  venture  to  use  your  name,  gracious 
lady? 

Adela.  Ay,  with  all  manner  of  propriety. 

Lieb.  Know  you  that's  a  wide  commission  ? 

Adela.  Know  you  not  my  rank  and  sex  sufficiently 
to  understand  in  what  tone  I  am  to  be  spoken  of  to 
an  unknown  nobleman  ? 


Ideb.  In  the  tone  of  a  speaking  trumpet,  think  L 

Adela.  You  will  always  be  a  madcap. 

Bishop.  Well,  well,  take  the  best  horse  in  my 
stable— choose  your  own  servants,  and  bring  bim 
hither. 

Lieb.  If  I  do  not,  say  that  an  old  woman  who  deab 
in  curing  warts  and  freckles  knows  more  of  sjm- 
pathy  than  I. 

Bishop.  Yet,  what  will  it  avail  ?  Goetz  has  whofly 
gained  bim— He  will  be  no  sooner  here  than  he  will 
wish  to  return. 

Lieb.  He  will  wish  it,  doubtless^  bat  can  he  do  it? 
The  squeeze  of  the  hand  from  a  prince,  and  the  smiles 
of  a  beauty— from  these  could  no  Weislingen  ever 
escape. — I  have  the  honour  to  take  my  leaye. 

Bishop.  A  good  journey  I 

Adela.  Adieu! 

[Exii  LiKBTBAirr. 

Bishop.  When  he  is  once  here,  I  must  trust  to 
you. 

Adela.  Would  you  make  me  your  lime-twig? 

Bishop.  By  no  means. 

Adela.  Your  decoy-duck,  then? 

Bishop.  No — that  part  plays  Liebtraut.  I  beseedi 
you  do  not  refuse  to  do  what  no  other  can. 

Adela.  I  will  not. 

[EmmsU. 

SCBNB  II. 

Scene  changes  to  Jaxthausen^A  Ball  in  Goelz's  Castle, 

Enter  Goetz  and  Hans  ton  Sblbiss. 

Sel.  Every  one  will  applaud  you  for  denoundog 
feud  against  the  Nurembergers. 

Goetx.  It  would  have  been  a  thorn  in  my  very  heart 
had  I  remained  long  their  debtor.  It  is  clear  that 
they  betrayed  my  page  to  the  Bishop-— They  shall 
have  cause  to  remember  me. 

Sel.  They  have  an  old  grudge  at  you. 

Goetz.  And  I  at  them.  I  am  glad  they  have  b^n 
the  fray. 

Sel.  These  free  towns  ever  hold  part  with  tiie 
priests. 

Goetz.  Ay,  truly  do  they ! 

Sel.  But  w,e  will  make  hell  hot  for  them! 

Goetz.  I  wish  the  Burgomaster,  with  his  gold  cbaio, 
would  come  to  take  a  peep  at  us— He  would  stare  bis 
wits  away ! 

Sel.  I  hear  Weislingen  is  one  of  us — ^Does  he  really 
join  in  our  league? 

Goetz.  Not  immediately — ^There  are  some  reasoas 
which  prevent  his  instantly  giving  us  assistance;  bat 
it  is  quite  enough  that  he  is  not  against  us.  T^ 
priest  without  him  is  what  the  mass  would  be  with- 
out the  priest. 

Sel.  When  do  we  set  forward  ? 

Goetz.  To-morrow  or  next  day.  There  are  lne^ 
chants  coming  from  Bamberg  and  Nuremberg  to  the 
fair  at  Frankfort — We  may  strike  a  good  blow. 

Sel.  So  be  it,  in  God's  name. 


DRAMAS.— GOETZ  OF  BERUGBIN6EN. 

SCENE  III. 

Sc0ne  reiunu  to  ike  Biihop't  Palace  at  Bamberg, 

Adela  and  her  Waiting^Maid. 


Adeia.UeiBherej  sayestthou?  I  can  scarce  believe  it. 

Maid.  Had  I  not  seen  him  myself,  I  should  have 
doubted  it. 

Adela.  then  Liebtraut  may  coin  the  Bishop  into 
gold  for  such  a  masterpiece  of  skill. 

Maid.  I  saw  him  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the 
Palace— he  rode  a  grey—The  horse  started  when  he 
came  on  the  bridge,  and  would  not  move  forward— 
The  populace  thronged  up  the  street  to  see  him — 
They  rejoiced  at  the  delay  of  the  unruly  horse— He 
was  greeted  on  all  sides,  and  he  thanked  them  grace- 
fully all  around.  He  sate  the  curvetting  steed  with 
an  easy  indifference,  and  betwixt  threats  and  soothing 
brought  him  to  the  gate,  followed  by  Liebtraut  and  a 
few  servants. 

Adela.  How  did  he  please  thee? 

Maid.  Never  man  so  much— He  is  as  like  that  por- 
trait of  the  Emperor,  as  if  he  were  his  son.— (Potn(- 
ing  to  a  picture.)— The  nose  somewhat  less — ^but  just 
SQch  kindly  light-brown  eyes,  and  such  Gne* light  hair, 
curled  like  a  boy*s — A  half  melancholy  impression  on 
his  face— I  knownot  how — but  he  pleased  meso  well — 

Adela.  I  am  curious  to  see  him. 

Maid.  There  were  a  Lord  for  you ! 

Adela.  You  little  fool ! 

Maid.  Fools  and  children  speak  truth,  quoth  the 
proverb. 

Enter  Liebtraut. 

lAeb.  Now,  madam,  what  do  I  deserve? 

Adela.  Horns  from  your  wife ! — ^for,  from  the  de- 
scription I  hear,  you  have  endangered  the  honour  of 
many  a  family. 

Ideb.  Not  so,  gracious  lady — ^you  yourself  will  en- 
sure their  tranquillity. 

Adela.  How  did  you  oontrive  to  bring  him  ? 

Ideb.  Tou  know  well  enough  how  they  catch  wood- 
cocks— and  why  should  {  detail  my  little  stratagems 
to  you  .'—First,  I  pretended  not  to  have  heard  a  word 
of  his  design  of  retirement,  and  put  hiin  upon  telling 
me  the  whole  story  at  length — Then  I  saw  the  matter 
quite  in  a  different  light — Could  not  find— could  not 
see,  and  so  forth — Then  I  spoke  of  Bamberg,  and 
carelessly  recalled  to  his  memory  old  connexions  ^ 
knitted  together  many  a  broken  association  of  ideas. 
He  knew  not  what  to  say — felt  a  new  attraction  to 
Bamberg,  but  durst  not  give  way  to  it.  When  I 
found  him  begin  to  waver,  and  saw  him  too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  feelings  to  suspect  my  since- 
rity, I  threw  the  halter  over  his  head,  and  by  the 
triple  bond  of  beauty,  court  favour,  and  flattery 
dragged  him  in  triumph  hither. 

Adela.  What  said  you  of  me? 

Ideb.  The  mere  truth— Said  you  were  apprehen- 
sive about  your  property,  and  had  hoped  in  his  in- 
terest with  the  Emperor  for  its  security. 

Adda.  *Tis  well. 
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Lieb.  The  Bishop  will  introduce  him  to  you. 
Adela.  I  expect  them— {Exit  Libbtrautj.    And 
with  such  feelings  have  I  seldom  expected  a  visit. 


SCENE  IV. 


Scene  changes  to  Speuart,  the  cattie  ofSelbUs. 

Enter  Seliiss,  Gobtz,  and  Geobgb  in  the  armour  and 

dress  of  a  Cavalier. 

Goetx.  So,  thou  didst  not  find  him,  George? 

Geo.  He  had  ridden  to  Bamberg  the  day  before  with 
Liebtraut  and  two  servants. 

Goetx.  I  cannot  see  the  reason  of  that. 

Sel.  I  see  it  well — ^Tour  reconciliation  was  too 
speedy  to  be  lasting — ^Liebtraut  is  a  cunning  fellow, 
and  has  inveigled  him  over. 

Goeti.  Think*st  thou  he  would  become  a  turncoat? 

Sel.  The  first  step  is  taken. 

Goetz.  I  will  never  believe  it.  Who  knows  what 
he  may  have  to  do  at  Court— his  affairs  are  unar- 
ranged.    Let  us  hope  the  best. 

Sd,  Would  to  God  be  may  deserve  your  good  opi- 
nion, and  do  the  best  I 

Goetx.  A  thought  strikes  me !— George  shall  to  Bam- 
berg, disguised  in  the  ^oils  of  the  Bamberg  trooper, 
and  force  the  fellow  to  give  him  the  password — ^He 
may  then  ride  to  the  town  and  see  how  matters  stand. 

Geo.  I  have  long  wished  to  see  Bamberg. 

Goetx.  It  is  thy  first  expedition.  Take  care,  my 
boy ;  I  should  be  -sorry  if  ill-luck  attended  it. 

Geo.  Never  fear— I  shall  not  go  wrong,  were  fifty 

of  them  to  gabble  about  me. 

[Exit  Geobob. 

SCENE  V. 
Scene  returns  to  the  Bishop's  PotaeC'^ais  Cabinet. 

The  Bishop  and  Wbisungen. 

Bishop.  Then  thou  wilt  stay  no  longer? 

Weis.  Tou  would  not  wish  me  to  break  my  oath? 

Bishop,  I  could  wish  indeed  thou  hadst  not  sworn 
to  them.  But  what  evil  spirit  possesses  thee?  Can 
I  not  procure  thee  a  release  from  that  oath  ?  Is  my 
credit  so  trifling  at  the  Imperial  and  Roman  Courts  ? 

Wds.  The  thing  is  done!— excuse  it  as  you  can. 

Bishop.  I  cannot  comprehend  where  there  was  the 
least  necessity  for  taking  such  a  step — Were  there 
not  a  thousand  other  ways  of  procuring  thy  free- 
dom?—Had  we  not  his  page?^  And  would  I  not 
have  given  gold  enough  to  boot  ?    Our  operations 

against  him  and  his  confederates  had  gon^  so  fax 

But,  alasl  I  do  not  reflect  that  I  talk  to  his  friend, 
who  has  joined  him  against  me,  and  can  easily  coun- 
terwork the  mines  he  himself  has  dug. 

Weis.  Gracious  my  Lord 

Bishop.  And  yet,  when  I  again  look  on  thy  face, 
again  hear  thy  voice — it  is  impossible— impossible ! 

Weis.  Farewell,  good  my  Lord! 

Bishop.  I  give  thee  my  blessing— Formerly  when 
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yee  parted,  I  was  wont  to  say  '*  Till  we  meet  again ! '' 
—Now — would  to  God  we  part  for  ever! 

Weis.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 

Bishop,  Perhaps  I  may  next  see  thee  as  an  enemy 
before  my  walls,  carrying  havoc  through  the  fertile 
plains  of  which  till  now  thou  hast  been  the  protector! 

Wett.  Never,  my  gracious  Lord  I 

Bishop.  You  cannot  say  so.  My  temporal  neigh- 
bours have  long  had  a  grudge  at  me — but  while  thou 

wert  mine Go  then,  Weislingen!— I  have  no  more 

to  say — Thou  hast  undone  much — Go — 

Weis.  I  know  not  what  to  answer.    [Ewit  Bishop. 

Enter  Francis. 

Fran.  The  Lady  Adela  expects  you.  She  is  not 
well — but  slie  will  not  let  you  go  without  bidding  her 
farewell. 

Weis»  Come. 

Fran.  Do  we  go  then  for  certain? 

Weis.  This  very  night. 

Fran.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  to  leave  the  world — 

Weis.  And  I— yet  I— yet  I  know  not  wherefore. 


SCSNE  |V1. 


Scene  changes  to  Adeia'e  Apartment. 
Adela  and  WaiHng-Maid. 

Maid.  You  are  pale,  gracious  Lady ! 

Adela.  I  love  him  not,  yet  I  would  wish  him  to 
stay — Seest  thou,  I  may  wish  his  company,  yet  dis- 
like him  for  my  husband  ? 

Maid.  Does  your  Ladyship  think  he  will  go  ? 

Adela.  He  has  bid  the  Bishop  farewell. 

Maid,  He  has  yet  a  severe  struggle  to  make. 

Adela,  What  meanest  thou? 

Maid.  Gracious  Lady,  the  barb'd  hook  is  in  his 
heart — ere  he  tear  it  away,  be  must  bleed. 

Enter  Wsislingen. 

Weis,  You  are  not  well,  gracious  Lady ! 

Adela,  That  is  indifferent  to  you— you  leave  us,  leave 
us  for  ever :  why  do  you  ask  whether  we  live  or  die? 

Weis,  You  do  not  know  me. 

Adela,  I  judge  you  by  your  actions. 

Weis.  Appearances  are  deceitful. 

Adela.  Then  are  you  a  cameleon. 

Weis,^  Could  you  see  my  heart-— 

Adela,  I  should  see  fine  things  there. 

Weis.  Surely,  your  own  image — 

Adela.  Thrust  into  some.corner,  like  an  old  family- 
picture!  I  beiseech  you,  Weislingen,  consider  with 
whom  you  speak— Fair  words  are  a  foul  insult  when 
they  are  belied  by  actions — A  discovered  masque- 
rader  plays  but  a  pitiful  part.  Your  deeds  tell  us  how 
to  think  of  you. 

Weis.  Be  it  as  you  will— I  am  so  agonized  at  re- 
flecting on  what  I  am,  that  I  little  reck  what  the 
world  thinks  me. 

Adela.  You  came  to  take  farewell. 


Weis.  Permit  me  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  I  will  say 

adieu! You  clear  up — I  did  not  tbtak — ^Bat  I  am 

troublesome — 

Adela,  I  only  wished  to  assist  your  resolution.— 
Then  you  will  away? 

Weis,  0  say  rather,  I  must.  Am  I  not  compelled 
by  my  knightly  word*-my  solemn  engagement? 

Adela,  Go !  go !  Talk  of  that  to  some  forsaken 
damsel  whose  Corydon  has  proved  forsworn— Knight- 
ly word! — Nonsense! 

Weis.  You  do  not  think  so  ? 

Adela.  On  my  honour,  you  deceive  yourself.  What 
have  you  promised?  and  to  whom?  You  have  pledged 
your  alliance  to  a  traitor  to  the  Emperor,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  incurred  the  ban  of  the  Empire  for 
kidnapping  you  upon  the  Imperial  high-road.  Such 
an  agreement  is  no  more  binding  than  an  extorted 
unjust  oath.  Every  child  knows  what  faith  is  to  be 
kept  with  robbers — And  there  is  more  behind— By 
this  oath  you  are  to  become  an  enemy  to  the  peace 
of  the  Empire— a  disturber  of  domestic  bappinesi 
and  tranquillity— a  rebel  to  the  Emperor — ^tbe  asso- 
ciate of  robbers  and  marauders—of  Goetz  of  Ber- 
lichingen,  Frank  of  Seckingen,  and  Hans  of  Seibiss; 
men  with  hearts  hard  as  the  steel  of  their  blades— 
With  these  freebooters  canst  thou  have  aught  in 
common  ? — thou,  Weislingen,  with  thy  gentle  temper! 

Weis,  Did  you  but  know  them — 

Adela.  I  would  Justice  knew  that  Goetz.  He  has 
a  high  domineering  soul— and  woe  to  thee,  there- 
fore, Weislingen  I— Go,  and  try  to  be  his  companion 
— Go,  and  receive  his  commands :— Thou  art  mild, 
gentle — 

Weis.  And  he  too— 

Adela.  But  you  are  yielding,  and  he  stubborn. 
Soon  will  he  drive  thee  from  thy  own  opinion.  Thou 
wilt  become  the  slave  of  a  marauding  baron;  thou 
that  mayst  commaitd  princes! — 'Twere  a  pity  to  dis- 
suade you  from  so  glorious  a  situation. 

Weis.  Did  you  butknowhowkindlyhe  received  me— 

Adela,  Gentle  soul! — ^Think  so  much  of  that?  It 
was  his  duty  as  a  knight — And  what  would  he  have 
gained  by  acting  otherwise — or  what  wouldst  thou 
have  lost? — You  would  have  been  but  the  more  wel- 
come here.    An  overbearing  man  like — 

Weis.  You  speak  of  your  enemy. 

Adela.  I  speak  for  your  freedom ;  yet  I  know  not 
why  I  should  take  interest  in  it — Farewell ! 

Weis,  Permit  me  but  a  moment — {Jakes  her  hand. 
A  pause.) 

Adela,  Have  you  aught  to  say  ? 

Weis,  I  must  hence. 

Adela.  Then  go— 

Weis.  Gracious  Lady,  I  cannot. 

Adela.  You  must. 

Weis,  Must  this  be  the  last — 

Adela.  I  am  ill— very  unable  to — 

Weis.  Look  not  on  me  thus ! 

Adela.  Thou  art  our  enemy — Should  we  smile  at 
thee! 

WHs.  Adela! 
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EfUer  Francib. 

Fran.  Noble  sir,  the  Bishop  enquires  for  you. 

Adela.  Go !  go ! 

Fran,  He  begs  you  to  come  instantly. 

Adela,  Be  gone !  be  gone ! 

Weii,  I  do  not  say  adieu :  I  shall  see  you  tigain. 

[EoDeunt  Weislingeh  and  Francis. 

Adela.  Me  again  ?  We  must  provide  for  that. 
Margaret,  when  becomes,  refuse  him  admittance.  Say 
I  am  ill — have  a  beadaeh—sleep — any  thing.  This 
detains  him,  or  nothing.  [Exeunt. 

A  pause.    Re-enier  Weisliroen  and  Fbakus. 

Weis.  She  will  not  see  me! 

Fran,'  Night  draws  on  ;  shall  we  saddle  ? 

JVeis.  She  will  not  see  me ! 

Fran.  Are  you  pleased. to  want  the  horsey  ? 

Weis.  It  is  too  late ;  we  stay  here. 

Fran.  God  be  praised !  [Exit. 

Weis.  (alone.)  Thou  dost  stay ! — Be  on  thy  guard— 
the  risk  is  infinite.  My  horse  started  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Palace  gate— It  was  my  good  angel  stood  be- 
fore him — he  knew  the  dangers  I  was  hurrying  to 
meet.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  leave  in  confusion 
the  affairs  intrusted  to  .me  by  the  Bishop,  at  least 
without  arranging  them,  so  that  they  may  be  under- 
stood by  my  successor.  That  I  can  do  without  breach 
of  faith  to  Berlichingen  and  his  league— and  that  done, 
they  shall  not  detain  me — ^Yet  it  would  have  been 
better  that  I  had  never  come.  But  I  will  away  to- 
morrow or  next  day — 'Tis  decided. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  TlI. 
Scene  ckanges  to  a  coUage-^The  Bridal  of  a  Peasant. 

The  Bride's  Father,  Bridegroom,  and  other  Counlry- 
fi^ks,  GoBTz  of  Berlichingen,  cmd  Hans  of  Sblbiss, 
all  discovered  at  table — Troopers,  Cavaliers,  and  Pee^ 
sants  attend. 

Goetz.  It  was  a  good  fancy  to  make  up  your  law- 
suit by  a  merry  bridal. 

Bride's  Fa.  Better  than  ever  I  could  have  dreamed 
of,  noble  sir — to  spend  my  days  peaceably  and  quietly 
with  my  neighbour,  and  my  daughter  to  look  after  me. 

Bridegr.  And  I  to  get  the  bone  of  contention  and 
a  pretty  wife  into  the  bargain !  Ay,  the  prettiest  in 
the  whole  village.  Would  to  God  we  had  consulted 
your  Honour  sooner ! 

Goetz.  How  long  have  you  been  at  law  ? 

Bride's  Fa.  About  eight  years — For  these  periwig'd 
gentry  never  give  a  decision,  unless  you  can  tear  it 
out  of  their  very  heart.  The  Devil  fly  away  with  the 
Assessor  Sapupi  for  a  damn'd  swarthy  Italian ! 

Bridegr.  YeS;  be*s  a  pretty  fellow ;  I  was  before 
him  twice. 

Brtdes  Fa.  I  thrice— and  it  cost  me  many  a  fair 
guelder. 

Goetz.  Gome,  good  luck  to  the  Bride ! 

[DrMf. 


Bride's  Fn.  Amen !— Ay,  the  Assessor  alone  picked 
from  me  eighteen  gold  guelden.  God  curse  him  ! 

Bridegr.  Who? 

Bride's  Fa.  Why,  who  else  but  Sapupi  ? 

Goetz.  The  judge! — That  is  infamous. 

Bride's  Fa.  He  asked  twenty :  and  there  had  I  to 
pay  them  in  his  fine  cmmtry-house.  I  thought  my 
heart  would  have  broken  with  anxiety.  For  look 
you,  my  Lord,  I  am  well  enough  off  with  my  house 
and  little  farm,  but  how  could  I  raise  the  ready  cash  ? 
He  did  not  even  leave  me  a  single  gold  crpss  to  carry 
me  on  my  journey — At  last  I  took  courage  and  told 
him  my  case :  when  he  saw  I  was  desperate,  he  thrust 
me  from  him,  and  pushed  me  out  of  doors. 

Bridegr.  Impossible ! — Sapupi  ? 

Bride's  Fa.  Ay,  just  he;  what  do  you  start  at  ? 

Bridegr.  The  devjl !  He  took  fifteen  guelders  from 
me  too ! 

Bride's  Fa.  Curse  him ! 

Sel.  They  call  us  robbers,  Goetz  ! 

Bride's  Fa.  Bribed  on  both  sides !— That  delayed 
the  judgment— Oh !  the  scoundrel ! 

Goetz.  This  must  not  be  unavenged. 

Bride's  Fa,  What  can  we  do  ? 

Goetz.  Why — go  to  Spurs,  where  there  is  an  Impe- 
rial visitation  :  make  your  complaint;  they  must 
listen  to  it,  and  help  you  to  your  own  again. 

Bridegr.  Does  your  Honour  think  we  shall  succeed  ? 

Goetz.  I  could  promise  you  more  surely  If  I  had  him 
by  the  ears.  ' 

Sel.  The  sum  is  worth  the  journey. 

Goetz.  Ay ;  many  is  the  day  I  have  ridden  out  for 
the  fourth  part  of  it. 

Bride's  Fa.  (to  Bridegroom.)  What  tiiink*st  thou  ? 

Bridegr.  We'll  try,  go  as  it  «ay. 

Enter  a  Caviilier. 

Cav.  The  Nurembergers  are  set  out. 

Goetz.  Whereabout  are  they  by  this  time  ? 

Cav.  If  we  ride  sharply  we  chall  just  catch  them 
in  the  wood  betwixt  Burheim  and  Muhlbacb. 

Sel.  Excellent ! 

Goetz.  Well,  my  children,  God  bless  you,  and  help 
every  man  to  his  own ! 

Bride's  Fa.  Thanks,  gallant  sir!  Will  you  not 
pass  the  night  here ! 

Goetz.  It  may  not  be.    Adieu  ! 

[Exeunt  Goetz,  Selbiss,  and  Soldiers. 


SCENE  Ylll. 

Scene  retumt  to  a  Hall  in  the  Bithop*s  Palace  at  Bamberg. 

Arela  and  Weislingen  discovered. 

Adela.  Time  begins  to  hang  inexpressibly  heavy 
here.  I  dare  not  speak  seriously,  and  I  am  ashamed 
to  trifle  with  you— Ennui  is  worse  a  hundred  times 
than  a  slow  fever. 

Weis.  Tired  of  me  already ! 

Adela.  Not  so  much  of  you  as  of  your  irresolution. 
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I  would  you  were  where  you  wished  to  go,  and  that 
we  had  not  detained  yon  ! 

Wets.  Such^ls  your  sex :— First  they  cherish  with 
maternal  care  our  infant  hopes — then,  like  the  stupid 
ostrich,  leave  them  to  destruction. 

Adela,  You  rail  at  women,  as  the  losing  gambler 
tears  and  curses  the  harmless  cards  which  have  been 
the  instruments  of  his  loss  :  but  let  me  tell  you 
something  about  men — ^What  are  you  that  talk  of 
fickleness  ?  You  that  are  seldom  even  what  you  would 
wish  to  be,  never  what  you  should  be.  Holiday 
princes  I — the  envy  of  those  who  see  but  your  out- 
side. O  wliat  would  a  tailor%  wife  give  for  a  neck- 
lace of  the  pearls  on  the  skirt  of  your  frock ! 

Weis.  You  are  severe. 

Adela.  It  is  but  the  antistrophe  to  your  satire. 
Ere  I  knew  you,  Weislingen,  I  felt  something  like  the 
poor  tailor*s  wife — ^Hundred-tongued  rumour,  to  speak 
without  a  figure,  had  exerted  so  many  mouths  in 
your  praise,  that  I  was  tempted  to  think— 0  that  I 
could  but  see  this  quintessence  of  manhood,  this 
phoenix,  Weislingen ! — I  had  my  wish — 

Weis.  And  found  the  phoenix  a  common  bird. 

Adela,  No,  Weislingen,  I  took  an  interest  in  you— 

Weis,  So  it  appears, 

Adeia.  So  it  io<u— for  you  really  surpassed  your 
reputation.  The  multitude  prize  only  the  show  of 
worth ;  but  I  do  not  examine  so  superficially  as  the 
multitude  those  whom  I  esteem— After  some  time's 
acquaintance,  something,  I  knew  not  what,  was  mis- 
sing about  you ;  at  length  my  eyes  were  opened— I 
saw  the  energetic  being  never  dead  to  the  thoughts 
of  fame — ^tbat  being  who  was  wont  to  pile  princely 
project  on  project,  till,  dike  the  mountains  of  the 
giants,  they  reached  the  clouds,  I  saw  him  at  once 
become  as  querulous  as  a  sick  poet,  as  melancholy  as 
a  forsaken  damsel,  and  as  moody  as  an  old  bachelor. 
At  length  I  supposed  something  of  importance  lay  at 
your  heart,  and  excused  you  as  well  as  I  could ;  but 
now,  that  from  day  to  day  it  becomes  worse,  we  must 
really  break  off  our  treaty ;  I  hope  you  will  find  a 
companion  for  life  better  able  to  bear  with  you. 

IKeti.  Dishdiss  me  then. 

Adela,  Not  till  all  chance  of  your  recovery  is  lost — 
Solitude  is  fatal  in  your  distemper — Alas !  poor  soul ! 
you  need  as  much  petting  as  one  that  has  lost  his  first 
true  love — and  yet  I  won't  give  you  up.  Giv6  me  your 
hand,  and  pardon  what  my  affection  has  dictated. 

Weis.  Couldst  thou  but  love  me,  couldst  thou  but 
return  the  fervour  of  my  passion  with  the  least  glow 
of  sympathy — Adela,  thy  reproaches  are  very  unjust. 
Couldst  thou  but  guess  the  hundredth  part  of  my  suf- 
ferings, you  would  not  treat  me  with  mockery,  indif- 
ference, and  contempt — thou  wouldst  not  torture  me 
in  every  way  so  cruelly— ;— You  smile— To  be  sa- 
tisfied with  myself  after  the  step  I  have  taken  must 
be  the  work  of  more  than  one  day— To,  plot  against 
him  who  is  yet  warm  in  my  affection — 
#  Adela.  Strange  being !  To  love  him  against  whom 
you  plot,  is  to  send  provisions  to  an  enemy. 

Weis,  I  well  know  there  needs  no  dallying.    He  I 


now  knows  that  I  am  again  Weislingen ;  and  he  is 
not  a  man  to  brook  what  I  have  done.  Besides, 
Adela,  we  are  not  so  sluggish  as  you  think.  Oar 
forces  are  hardy  and  watchful,  our  schemes  are  gQing 
forward,  and  the  diet  of  Augsburg  will,  I  hope,  briog 
them  to  a  favourable  issue. 

Adela,  You  go  there  ? 

Weis,  If  I  could  carry  a  glimpse  of  hope  with  me! 

[Kisses  her  hand. 

Adela,  Ah !  infidel ! — Always  signs  and  wondere 
required.  Go,  Weislingen,  and  accomplish  the  gretl 
work !  The  interest  of  the  Bishop,  yours,  mine,  are 
all  so  wrapped  together,  that  were  it  but  policy- 

Weis.  You  jest. 

Adela,  I  do  not  jest.  Tlie  haughty  Duke  has  seized 
my  property — ^Yours  will  not  long  escape  Goetz; 
and  if  we  do  not  unite  together,  and  sway  the  Empe- 
ror to  our  side,  we  are  lost. 

Weis,  I  fear  nothing.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Princes  are  on  our  side — The  Emperor  needs  assis- 
tance against  the  Turks,  and  is  therefore  willing  to 
favour  us.  What  rapture  for  me  to  rescue  your  for- 
tune from  rapacious  invaders— to  crush  the  mutiooas 
chivalry  of  Swabia — to  restore  peace  to  the  bishopric, 
and  then ! — 

Adela,  One  day  brings  on  another,  and  Fate  is 
mistress  of  the  future. 

Weis.  But  we  must  lend  our  good-will. 

Adela,  We  do  so. 

Weis.  But  seriously. 

Adela.  Well  then  seriously — Do  but  go — 

Weis,  Enchantress! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENB  IX. 

Scene  changes  to  SpessarU 

Enter  Gobtz,  SeLbiss,  and  Geobgb. 

• 

Sel,  You  see  it  is  as  I  prophesied. 

Goetz,  No,  no,  no. 

Geo.  I  tell  you  truth,  believe  me.  I  did  as  yon  di- 
rected, and  with  the  dress  and  password  escorted 
some  peasants  of  the  Lower  Rhine  to  Bamberg,  who 
paid  my  expenses  for  my  convoy  as  a  trooper  of  the 
Bishop. 

Sel.  In  that  disguise?  It  might  have  cost  thee  dear. 

Geo,  So  I  thought  afterwards.  But  a  trooper  who 
thinks  too  much  before-hand  will  never  make  a  bold 
stroke.  I  came  to  Bamberg,  and  in  the  very  inn  I 
heard  them  tell  how  the  Bishop  and  Weislingen  were 
friends  again,  and  how  Weislingen  was  to  marry  the 
widow  of  Walldorf. 

Goetz.  Hearsay  I 

Geo.  I  saw  her  as  she  rose  from  table.  She  is 
lovely,  by  my  faith,  lovely!  He  was  with  her.  We  all 
bowed — she  thanked  us  all — He  nodded,  and  seemed 
so  pleased — They  passed  forwards,  and  every  bodj 
cried.  What  a  handsome  pair ! 

Goelx.  That  may  be. 

Geo,  Listen  farther :— The  next  day  he  went  to 
mass — I  threw  myself  in  his  way;  he  was  attended 
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bj  only  one  squire;  I  stood  at  the  steps,  and  whis- 
pered to  him  as  he  passed j  ^^Two  words  from  your 
friend  Berlichingen."  He  started — I  marked  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  in  his  face.  He  had  scarcely  the 
heart  to  look  upon  me — me,  a  poor  horseboy! 

SeL  His  conscience  is  more  degrading  than  thy  si- 
tuation. 

Geo.  *^  Art  thou  of  Bamherg? "  «aid  he.— '^ I  bring 
a  message  from  the  Knight  of  Berlichingen,'*  said  I, 

"and  am  to  enquire'* "Come  to  my  apartment 

to-morrow  early,*'  quotb  he,  '*  and  we  will  speak 
further." 

Goetx.  And  you  went  ? 

Geo.  Yes,  truly,  I  went,  and  waited  in  his  ante- 
chamber long— long;  and  his  silken-jacketed  pages 
flouted  me  on  all  hands.  Flout  on,  thought  I,  if  I 
had  you— At  length  I  was  introduced.  He  seemed 
displeased— But  what  cared  I  ? — I  discharged  my  er- 
rand. When  he  had  heard  me  out,  he  put  on  just 
such  an  angry  blustering  look  as  a  coward  that  wants 
to  look  brave.  He  wondered  most  dreadfully  that 
you  should  send  a  message  to  him  by  a  horseboy. 
That  piqued  me.  "  There  are  hut  two  sorts  of 
people,"  said  I,  "The  gallant  and  the  base-rand  I 
serve  Goetz  of  Berlichingen."  Then  he  began,  took 
every  thing  wrong;  said,  that  you  had  hurried  his 
motions,  that  h^  owed  you  no  allegiance,  ai\d  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you. 

Goelz.  Hadst  thou  that  from  his  own  mouth  ? 

Geo,  That,  and  yet  more—He  threatened  me — 

Goelz.  It  is  enough.  He  is  lo^  foe  ever.  Confix 
dence  and  credulity  have  again  blinded  me.  Poor 
Mary!  how  shall  I  tell  this  to  thee? 

SeL  I  would  rather  have  lost  my  other  leg  than 
have  been  such  a  turncoat. 


ACT  III. 


S€BKB  I* 
The  Imperial  Gcn-den  at  Augtburg, 

Enter  iwo  Merchants  of  Nuremberg, 

Ut  Mer.  We'll  stand  here  till  the  Emperor  shall 
pass— He  is  just  coming  up  the  long  avenue. 
'2nd  Mer.  Who  is  with  him  ? 
Ut  Met.  Adelhert  von  Weislingen. 
9fuf  Mer.  The  friend  of  the  Bishop— That's  lucky. 
isi  Mer.  We'll  prostrate  ourselves,  and  I'll  speak. 
2nd  Mer.  See!  they  come. 

Enter  the  Emperor  and  Weislingbh. 

iU  Mer.  He  looks  displeased. 

Emp.  I  want  courage,  Weislingen.  When  J  re- 
view my  past  life,  well  may  I  be  dismayed  at  the  re- 
collection of  so  many  half— ay,  and  wholly  ruined 
undertakings — and  all  because  the  pettiest  feudatory 
of  the  empire  prefers  his  own  whims  to  its  welfare. 
[The  Merchants  throw  themselves  at  his  feet^ 

ist  Mer.  Most  mighty !  most  gracious ! 

Emp.  Who  are  ye?  what  seek  ye? 

Ui  Mer.  Poor  merchants^  from  your  imperial  city 


of  Nuremberg  :^— Goetz  von  Berlichingen  and  Hans 
von  Selbiss  fell- upon  thirteen  of  us  as  we  journeyed 
from  the  fair  at  Frankfort,  under  an  escort  from 
Bamberg— they  overpowered  and  plundered  us.  We 
request  your  imperial  assistance  and  redress,  else 
must  we  beg  our  bread. 

Emp.  Sacred  heaven!  wjiat  is  this? — The  one  has 
but  one  hand,  the  other  but  one  leg — ^with  ^wo  hands 
and  two  legs  what  would  they  have  done !    . 

ist  Mer.  We  most  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  to 
look  with  compassion  upon  our  unfortunate  situation. 

Emp.  Thus  it  goes :— If  a  merchant  loses  a  bag  of 
pepper,  all  Germany  must  be  in  arms ;  but  when  bu- 
siness occurs  in  which  the  Imperial  Majesty  is  inter- 
ested, should  it  concern  dukedoms,  principalities,  or 
kingdoms,  not  a  man  must  be  disturbed. 

Weis.  You  come  at  an  unsuitable  time.  Go,  and 
stay  here  for  a  few  days. 

Mer.  We  recommend  ourselves  to  your  protection. 

[Exeunt  Merchants. 

Emp.  Still  new  disturbances — They  spring  like  the 
hydra's  heads! 

Weis.  Which  can  only  be  checked  by  fire  and  sword. 

Emp.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Weis.  Nothing, can  be  more  certain,  since  your 
Majesty  and  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  have  accom- 
modated your  other  disputes.  It  is  not  the  body  of 
the  state  that  complains  of  this  malady — Franconia 
and  Swabia  only  glow  with  the  embers  of  civil  dis- 
cord ;  and  even  there  are  many  of  the  nobles  and  free 
barons  that  wish  for  quiet.  Had  we  but  once  crushed 
Seckingen,Selbiss— an$]— and— and  Berlichingen,  the 
others  would  fall  asunder;  for  it  is  their  spirit  which 
enlivens  the  rest. 

Emp.  Fain  would  I  excuse  these  knights— they  are 
noble  and  hardy.  Should  I  be  engaged  in  war,  they 
would  follow  me  to  the  field. 

Weis.  It  is  to  be  wi'^hed  they  might  know  their 
duty— though  even  in  that  case  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  eni^urage  their  mutinous  bravery  by  posts  of 
trust  :  for  it  is  the  Imperial  mercy  and  mildness 
that  they  so  dreadfully  abuse,  upon  which  the  hope 
and  conGdence  of  their  league  rests;  and  it  cannot 
be  quelled  till  we  withdraw  the  encouragement  of 
their  presumption,  and  destroy  their  power  before 
tlie  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 

Emp.  Tou  advise  force,  then? 

Weis.  I  see  no  other  means  of  quelling  the  spirit  of 
insurrection  which  has  spread  itself  abroad.  And 
do  we  not  hear  the  bitterest  complaints  from  the 
nobles,  that  their  vassals  and  bondsmen  attach  them- 
selves to  the  side  of  these  restless  beings  ? — ^a  prac- 
tice which  destroys  all  feudal  subordination,  and 
must  produce  the  most  fearful  consequences. 

Emp.  I  shall  despatch  a  strong  force  against  Ber- 
lichingen and  Selbiss;  but  I  will  not  have  them  per- 
sonally injured.  Could  they  be  seized  prisoners, 
they  should  swear  to  renounce  their  feuds,  and  to 
remain  in  their  own  castles  and  territories  upon  their 
knightly  parole.  At  the  next  session  of  the  Diet  we 
will  propose  this  plan. 
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We($.  A  general  exclamation  of  aasent  and  joy  will 
spare  your  Majesty  the  trouble  of  particular  detail. 

[Exmtnt. 

SCENE  II. 

Scene  changes  to  Jaxthausen. 

Enter  Qovn  and  Francis  von  Ssckingen. 

Seek.  Yes,  my  friend,  I  come  to  request  the  heart 
and  hand  of  your  fair  sister. 

Goelz.  I  would  you  had  come  sooner— Weislingen 
during  his  imprisonment  obtained  her  affections,  and 
I  gave  my  consent.  I  let  the  bird  loose— and  he  now 
despises  the  benevolent  hand  that  fed  him  in  his  cage 
— ^Ue  has  flown  to  seek  his  mate  God  knows  wherej 

Seek.  Is  this  so  ? 

Goelz.  As  I  tell  you. 

Seek.  He  has  broken  a  double  band.  'Tis  well  for 
you  that  you  were  not  still  more  nearly  connected 
with  the  traitor. 

Goelz,  Yonder  sits  the  poor  maiden,  wasting  her 
life  in  lamentation  and  prayer. 

Seek.  I  will  comfort  her. 

Goelz.  What!  Would  you  think  of  marrying  a  for- 
saken— 

Seek.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  both,  that  you  have 
been  betrayed  by  him.  Should  the  poor  girl  be  caged 
in  a  cloister,  because  the  Orst  man  she  knew  proved 
a  worthless  renegade  ?  P^ot  so— I  keep  my  purpose 
—She  shall  be  empress  of  my  castles  and  heart ! 

Goelz.  I  tell  you  he  was  not  indifferent  to  her. 

Seek.  Do  you  think  I  cannot  efface  the  recollection  of 
such  a  wretch  ?  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Scene  changee  to  ike  camp  of  the  party  sent  to  execute  the 

Imperial  Mandate. 

Imperial  Captain  and  Officen  discovered. 

Capt.  We  must  be  cautious,  and  spare  our  people 
as  much  as  possible.  Besides,  it  is  our  strict  orders 
to  overpower  and  seize  him  alive.  It  will  be  difGcuIt 
to  obey— for  who  will  match  him  hand  to  hand  ? 

Ut  Off.  'Tis  true.  And  he  will  bear  himself  like 
a  wild  boar.  Besides,  in  his  whole  life  he  has  never 
injured  any  of  us,  so  each  will  willingly  leave  to  the 
others  the  honour  of  risking  their  legs  and  arms  in 
behalf  of  the  Emperor. 

^nd  Off.  'Twere  shame  to  us  should  we  not  fight 
him.  Had  I  him  once  by  the  ears,  he  should  not  ea- 
sily shake  himself  clear. 

Ul  Off.  If  his  jaws  had  hold  of  you,  they  might 
chance  to  spoil  your  straight  back.  My  gentle,  young 
Sir  Knight,  such  people  don't  fight  like  a  coy  wench ! 

2nd  Off.  We  shall  see. 

Capl.  By  this  time  he  must  have  had  our  summons 
—We  must  not  dally.  I  mean  to  dispatch  a  troop 
to  seek  him  out. 

2nd  Off.  Let  me  lead  it. 

Capl.  You  are  unacquainted  with  the  country. 

2nd  Off.  I  have  a  servant  who  was  born  and  bred  here. 

Capt.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it— Forward !      {Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

Sune  changes  to  Jaxthausen. 

Sbckingen  aiane. 

Seek.  It  goes  to  my  wish !  She  looked  at  me  from 
head  to  foot,  comparing  me  no  doubt  to  her  gallant. 
— ^Thank  God  I  can  stand  the  scrutiny! — She  an- 
swered little  and  confusedly,  then  with  more  com- 
posure—O,  it  will  do  some  day!  A  proposal  of 
marriage  does  not  come  amiss  after  such  a  cruel  dis- 
appointment. 

Enter  Goe^z. 

Seek.  How  goes  it,  brother  ? 

Goetx.  Ill ; — ^Laid  under  the  ban. 

Seek.  How? 

Goelz.  There  is  the  summons !— 'The  Emperor  bas 
despatched  a  party  to  give  my  body  to  the  beasts  of 
the  earth  and  the  fowls  of  heaven. 

Seek.  They  shall  first  furnish  them  with  a  dinner 
themselves — I  am  here  in  the  very  nick. 

Goelz.  No,  Seckingen,  you  must  leave  me.  Your 
great  undertakings  will  be  ruined  should  you  beeome 
the  enemy  of  the  Emperor  at  so  unseasonable  a  time. 
Besides,  you  can  be  of  more  use  to  me  by  rematDiog 
neuter.  The  worst  that  can  happen  is  my  being 
made  prisoner;  and  then  your  timely  good  word  with 
the  Emperor,  who  esteems  you,  may  rescue  me  cot 
of  the  distress  into  whidi  your  untimely  assistance 
will  unremediably  plunge  us  both.  To  what  purpose 
should  you  do  otherwise?  The  cry  is  against  me; 
and  couldthey  say  we  were  united,  it  would  be  only 
so  much  the  louder.  The  Emperor  pours  forth  this 
tide  against  me;  and  I  should  be  utterly  ruined, 
were  it  as  easy  to  inspire  courage  into  soldiers  as  to 
collect  them  into  a  body. 

Seek.  But  I  can  pri  vately  send  you  a  score  of  troopers. 

Goetx.  Good !— *I  have  already  sent  George  to  Sei- 
biss,  and  to  my  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  My  dear 
brother,  when  my  forces  are  collected,  they  will  be 
such  a  little  troop  as  few  princes  can  bring  together. 

Seek.  It  will  be  small  against  the  multitude. 

Gqelx.  One  wolf  is  too  many  for  a  whole  flock  of 
sheep. 

Seek.  But  if  they  have  a  good  shepherd  ? 

Goelz.  Never  fearl^They  are  mere  hirelings;  and 
even  the  best  knight  can  do  little  if  he  has  not  his 
motions  at  his  own  command.  It  happened  once  to 
me,  that,  to  oblige  the  Palsgrave,  I  went  to  serve 
against  Conrad  Schotten;  then  they  presented  me 
with  a  paper  of  instructions  from  the  Chancery,  and 
said,  Thus  must  you  conduct  yourself.  I  threw  down 
the  paper  before  the  magistrates,  and  told  them  I 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  that  somethiog 
might  happen  unprovided  for  in  my  instructions, 
and  that  I  must  order  my  motions  from  the  infor- 
mation of  my  own  eyes. 

Seek.  Good  luck,  brother !  I  will  hence,  and  send 
thee  what  men  I  can  collect  in  haste. 

Goelz.  Come  first  to  the  women — 1*11  have  you  to- 
gether :  I  would  thou  hadst  her  promise  before  thoo 
goest ! — ^Then  send  me  the  troopers,  and  come  here 
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in  private  to  carry  away  my  Maria ;  for  my  castle,  I 
fear  me,  wil]  be  shortly  no  abode  for  women. 

Seek.  We  will  hope  the  best. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  Y. 

Scene  changee  to  Bamberg. <^Adela'i  chamber, 

Adela  and  FRAivas. 

Adela.  So,  the  ban  is  to  be  enforced  against  both  ? 

Fran.  Yes — and  my  master  has  the  happiness  to 
march  against  your  enemy  the  Duke .  Gladly  would 
I  have  gone  too,  had  I  not  liad  the  still  greater  plea- 
sure of  being  despatched  to  you.  But  I  will  away 
instantly,  and  soon  return  with  pleasant  news— my 
master  so  commanded  me. 

Adela,  How  is  it  with  him  ? 

Fran,  He  is  cheelrful — and  commanded  me  to  kiss 
your  hand. 

Adela.  There !— Thy  lips  glow. 

Fran,  {oiide,  pressing  his  breast.)  Here  glows 
somewhat  yet  more  fiery. — Gracious  lady,  your  ser- 
Tants  are  the  most  fortunate  of  beings ! 

Adela.  Who  goes  against  Berlichingen? 

Fran.  The  Baron  von  Siraa.  Farewell! — Best, 
most  gracious  lady,  I  must  away— Forget  me  not ! 

Adela,  Thou  must  first  take  some  rest  and  re- 
firesfament. 

Fran.  I  need  none — ^I  have  seen  you !— I  am  neither 
weary  nor  hungry. 

Adela,  I  know  thy  fidelity. 

Fran.  Ah,  gracious  ladyl 

Adela.  You  can  never  hold  out ;  you  muit  repose 
and  refresh  yourself! 

Fran.  Such  care  for  a  poor  youth  f  [Exit. 

Adela.  The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  He  interests 
me  from  the  heart.  14 ever  did  man  love  so  warmly 
and  so  true.  [Exit. 

SCENE  YI. 

Scene  returns  to  Jaxthausen. 

GoBTz  and  George. 

Geo.  He  would  speak  with  you  in  person.    I  know 

him  not— a  tall,  well-made  man,  with  dark  keen  eyes. 

Goetx.  Bring  him  in. 

[Exit  Gborob. 
Enter  Lebse. 

Goetx.  God  greet  you !— What  bring  you  ? 

Lerse,  Myself :— it  is  not  much,  but  that  is  all  I 
have  to  offer. 

Goetx.  You  are  welcome,  doubly  welcome!— -A 
gallant  man,  and  at  a  time  when,  far  from  expecting 
new  friends,  I  trembled  for  the  wavering  fidelity  of 
tbe  old— Your  name  ? 

Lerse.  Francis  Lerse. 

Goetx,  I  thank  you,  Francis,  for  having  made  me 
acquainted  with  a  brave  man  ! 

Lerse.  I  made  you  acquainted  with  him  once  be- 
fore, when  you  did  not  thank  me  for  my  pains. 

Goetx.  I  remember  nothing  of  it. 


Lerse.  I  am  aorry  for  that.  Do  you  recollect  when,  to 
please  the  Palsgrave,  you  rode  against  Conrad  Schot- 
ten,  and  went  through  H^ssfurt  On  an  All-hallo  w's-eve? 

Goetx,  I  remember  it  well. 

Lerse.  And  twenty-five  troopers  encountered  you 
in  a  village  by  the  way  ? 

Goetx.  Exactly.  I  took  them  only  for  twelve — 
and  divided  my  party,  which  amounted  but  to  sixteen, 
leaving  part  in  the  town,  and  riding  forwards  with 
the  others,  in  hopes  they  would  pass  me,  and  be  thus 
placed  betwixt  two  fires. 

Lerse.  But  we  saw  you,  and  guessed  your  inten- 
tion. We  drew  up  on  the  height  above  the  village, 
in  hopes  you  would  attack  us :  when  we  observed  you 
keep  the  road  and  go  past,  then  we  rode  down  on  you. 

Geetx.  And  then  I  first  saw  that  I  had  put  my  hand 
into  the  wolfs  mouth.  Five-and- twenty  against 
eight  is  no  jesting  business.  Everard  Truchsess 
killed  one  of  my  followers.  Had  they  all  behaved  like 
him  and  one  other  trooper,  it  had  been  over  witli  me 
and  my  little  band. 

Lerse.  And  that  trooper — 

Goetz.  — Was  as  gallant  a  fellow  as  I  ever  saw. 
He  attacked  me  fiercely;  and  when  I  thought  I  had 
given  him  enough,  and  was  engaged  elsewhere,  he  was 
upon  me  again,  and  laid  on  like  a  fury ;  he  cut  quite 
through  my  cuirass,  and  gave  me  a  flesh  wounds 

Lei^se.  Have  you  forgiven  him  ? 

Goetx.  I  had  but  too  much  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  him. 

Lerse.  I  hope  then  you  have  cause  to  be  contented 
with  me,  since  my  pattern  exhibition  was  on  your 
own  person. 

Goetx,  Art  thou  be  ? — O  welcome  I  welcome  I — 
Canst  thou  say,  Maximilian,  thou  hast  such  a  heart 
amongst  all  thy  servants ! 

Lerse.  I  wonder  you  did  not  sooner  enquire  after  me. 

Goetx.  How  could  I  think  that  the  man  would  en- 
gage in  my  service  who  attacked  me  so  desperately  ? 

Lerse.  Even  so,  my  Lord — From  my  youth  upwards 
I  have  served  as  a  cavalier,  and  have  had  to  do  with 
many  a  knight.  I  was  overjoyed  to  learn  we  were 
to  attack  you ;  for  I  had  heard  of  your  fame,  and  I 
wished  to  know  you.  You  saw  I  gave  way,  and  you 
saw  it  was  not  from  cowardice,  for  I  returned  to  tbe 
charge— In  short,  I  did  learn  to  know  you,  and  from 
that  hour  I  resolved  to  serve  you. 

Qoelx.  How  long  wilt  thou  engage  with  me? 

Lerse.  For  a  year — without  pay. 

Goetx.  Ifo — thou  shalt  have  as  the  others,  and  as 
the  foremost  among  them* 

Enter  George. 

Geo.  Hans  of  Selbiss  greets  you!— To-morrow  he 
is  here  with  fifty  men. 

Goetx.  'Tis  well. 

Geo.  It  is  coming  to  sharps — ^There  is  a  troop  oi 
Imperialists  come  forwards,  without  doubt,  to  recon- 
noitre. 

Goetx.  How  many? 

Geo.  About  fifty  or  so. 
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Goetz.  No  morel^Come,  Lerse,  we'll  have  a  crash 
with  them,  that  when  Selbiss  cornea  be  may  find  some 
work  done  to  his  band. 

Lerse.  'Twill  be  a  royal  foretaste. 

Goelz,  To  horse! 

[Exeuni, 

SCENE  vu. 

Scen^,  a  JVood ;  on  one  tide,  a  JHoratt, 

Two  Imperial  Troopers  meeting, 

ist  Imp,  What  makest  thou  here  ? 

2nd  Imp,  I  have  leave  of  absence  for  a  little— Ever 
since  our  quarters  were  beat  up  last  night,  I  have  had 
such  violent  fits  of  illness  that  I  cannot  sit  my  horse 
for  a  minute. 

Ui  Imp,  Is  the  party  far  advanced? 

*2nd  Imp.  A  good  way  from  the  wood. 

Ut  Imp,  Then  why  do  you  linger  here? 

2nd  Imp.  I  prithee  betray  me  not,  I  will  to  the 
next  village  and  get  something  comfortable  ;  it  may 
help  my  complaint. — But  whence  comest  thou? 

\st  Imp,  I  am  bringing  our  officer  some  wine  and 
meat  from  the  nearest  village. 

Undimp,  So,  so !  he  makes  much  of  himself  before 
our  very  faces,  and  we  must  starve— A  fine  example ! 

Ut  Imp.  Come  back  with  me,  rascal. 

2nd  Imp.  Gall  me  fool  then ! — There  are  plenty  of 
our  troop  that  would  gladly  fast  three  days  to  be  as 
fal*  from  it  as  I  am. 

[Trampling  of  horses  heard. 

ist  Imp.  Hear*stthou? — Horses! 

2nd  Imp.  Alas!— Alas! 

Ut  Imp,  1*11  get  up  into  this  tree. 

2nd  Imp.  And  I  into  the  marsh. 

[They  hide  themselves. 

Enter  on  horseback,  tioETZ,  Lerse,  Geobgb,  and 

CaveUiers,  all  completely  armed, 

Goetz.  Away  into  the  wood,  by  the  ditch  on  the 
left— then  we  have  them  in  the  rear. 

[They  gattop  out. 

ist  Imp.  {descending).  This  is  a  business— Michael ! 
—He  answers  not — Michael,  they  are  gone !  {Goes 
towards  the  marsh.  Alas,  he  is  sunk ! — Michael ! — 
He  hears  me  not :  he  is  suffocated— Poor  coward,  art 
thou  done  for  ?  (Loud  alarm  and  trampling  of  horses,) 
We  are  slain— Enemies !    Enemies  on  all  hands  I 

Re-enter  Goetz  and  Geob&e  on  horseback. 

Goetz.  Halt,  fellow,  or  thou  diest! 

Imp.  Spare  my  life  I 

Goetz.  Thy  sword ! —George,  carry  him  to  the  other 
prisoners,  whom  Lerse  is  guarding  behind  the  wood 
— I  must  pursue  their  fugitive  leader.  [Exit. 

Imp.  Pray,  sir,  what  is  become  of  the  knight,  our 
officer  ? 

Geo.  My  master  threw  him  head  over  heels  from 
bis  horse,  his  feather-bush  was  the  first  thing  reached 
the  mire.  His  troopers  got  him  up  and  ran  as  if  the 
devil  drove — ^March,  fellow !  [Exeunt. 


8CBNB  Yfll. 

camp  oflmperiaHtte. 

Captain  and  First  Officer. 

ist  Offi,  They  fly  from  afar  towards  the  camp. 

Cap.  He  wiUJbe  hard  at  their  haunches — ^Draw  out 
fifty  as  far  as  the  mill ;  if  he  follows  the  pursuit  too 
far,  you  may  perhaps  entrap  him.  [ExU  Offuer. 

[  The  Second  Officer  is  borne  in. 

Cap.  How  now,  my  young  sir,  how  like  you  the 
wolfs  jaws? 

2nd  Offi.  0  curse  your  jokes!  Hie  stoutest  lanoe 
went  to  shivers  like  glass— He  is  the  devil!— He  ran 
upon  me  as  if  he  bad  been  that  moment  unchained :  bj 
Heaven,  you  would  have  thought  him  a  thunderbolt 

Cap.  Thank  God  that  you  have  come  off  at  alJ  I 

2nd  Offi.  There  is  little  to  be  thankful  for;  two  of 
my  ribs  are  broken — Where's  the  surgeon? 

[He  is  carried  off. 
[ExewU. 

SCENE  IX. 

Scene  changes  to  Jaxthauten. 

Enter  Goetz  and  Selbiss. 

Goetz.  And  what  say  you  to  this  business  of  tiie 
ban,  Selbiss  ? 

Sel.  *Tis  a  stroke  of  Weislingen. 

Goetz,  Thinkestthou? 

Sel.  I  do  not  think  it— I  know  it. 

Goetz.  How? 

Sel.  He  was  at  the  Diet>  I  tell  thee,  and  with  the 
Emperor. 

Goetz.  Well,  shall  we  give  them  another  touch  to- 
night? 

Sel.  I  hope  so. 

Goetz.  We'll  away  then  to  course  these  hares. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  X. 

The  imperial  Camp. 

Captain,  Officers,  and  Followers. 

Cap.  This,  sirs,  is  doing  nothing.  He  beats  one 
squadron  after  another;  and  whoever  escapes  death 
or  captivity,  would  rather  fly  to  Turkey  than  return 
to  the  camp. — We  must  attack  him  once  for  all  in  a 
body,  and  seriously.— I  will  go  myself,  and  be  shall 
find  with  whom  be  has  to  do. 

Oj]S.  I  am  glad  of  it— But  he  is  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  knows  every  pass  and  ravine 
so  thoroughly,  that  he  will  be  as  difficult  to  findtf 
a  mouse  in  a  corn  magazine. 

Cap.  I  warrant  you  we*ll  manage  to  find  biro.— Oa 
for  Jaxthausen ;  at  all  events  he  must  appear  to  d^ 
fend  his  castle. 

Oj]S.  Shall  we  all  march? 

Cap.  Yes,  truly — Don't  you  know  that  a  hundred 
are  melted  away  already? 

Offi.  Then  let  us  away  with  speed,  before  the  whole 
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SDOwball  dissolves;  for  this  is  warm  work,  and  we 
stand  here  like  butter  in  the  sun. 

[Exeunt-^ A  march  sounded. 


SCENE  XI. 


J  Bin  and  JVood. 
GoBTZ,  Sblbiss,  and  Troopers. 

€oetx.  They  come  in  full  force— Seckingen's  troopers 
joined  us  in  good  time. 

SeL  We  had  better  divide  our  force — I  will  take  the 
left  hand  by  the  hill. 

Goeix.  And  do  thou,  Lerse,  carry  fifty  men  straight 
through  the  wood  on  the  right — Let  them  keep  the 
high-road  ~I  will  draw  up  opposite  to  them. — 
George,  thou  stayest  by  me— When  you  see  them 
attack  me,  then  do  you  fall  upon  their  flanks  :  we'll 
heat  the  knaves  into  mummy — they  little  think  we 
can  hold  them  at  the  sword's  point. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  XII. 

Scene  changti  to  a  neighbouring  part  of  the  wood^A  high- 
road^On  one  side  an  eminence  uHth  a  ruined  watchtower  ^ 
on  the  other  the  foresL 

Enter  on  marcK  the  Captain  of  the  ImperiaUsts,  with 
Officers,  and  his  Squadron Drums  and  Standards. 

Cap,  He  halts  upon  the  high-road  I  Tliat's  too  im- 
pudent. He  shall  repent  it — What!  not  to  fear  the 
torrent  that  bursts  loose  upon  him ! 

Offi.  You  will  not  run  upon  iron  pikes!  He  looks  as 
If  he  means  to  plant  the  first  that  comes  upon  him  in  the 
mire  with  his  bead  downmost— Here  let  us  wait  him. 

Cap.  Not  so. 

Offi.  I  entreat  you-* 

Cap.  Sound,  trumpeter — and  let  us  blow  him  to 
hell  I  [A  charge  sounded^Exeunt  in  fuU  career. 

SxLBisSt  wiih  his  Troopers,  comes  from  behind  the  hill 

gailoping, 

SeL  Follow  me!-^hout — shout! 

[They  gallop  across  the  stage,  et  exeunt. 

Loud  olarm^-LBBSB  and.  his  party  sally  from  the  wood. 

Lerse,  Fly  to  the  help  of  Goetz !  He  is  surround- 
ed.— Gallant  Selbiss,  thou  hast  cut  thy  way — we  will 
sow  the  high-road  with  these  thistle  heads. 

[GaUop  off.    A  loud  alarm,  with  shouts 
and  firing  for  some  minutes. 

Selbiss  is  borne  in  wounded  hy  two  Troopers. 

SeL  Leave  me  here,  and  hasten  to  Goetz. 

ist  Troop.  Let  us  stay — ^you  need  our  aid. 

Sel.  Get  one  of  you  on  the  watchtower,  and  tell  me 
how  it  goes. 

tit  Troop.  How  shall  I  get  up? 

2nd  Troop.  Get  upon  my  shoulder;  you  can  then 
reach  the  ruined  part. 

[First  Trooper  gets  up  into  the  tower. 

ist  Troop.  Alas!  alas! 

SeL  What  seest  thou  ? 


ist  Troop.  Tour  cavaliers  fly  to  the  hill. 

SeL  Hellish  cowards!— I  would  that  they  stood, 
and  I  had  a  ball  through  my  head !— Ride  one  of  you 
full  speed — Curse  and  thunder  them  back  to  the  field 
—Seest  thou  Goetz  ?  [Exit  Second  Trooper. 

Troop.  I  see  the  three  black  featliers  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult. 

SeL  Swim,  brave  swimmer— I  lie  here. 

Troop.  A  white  plume — Whose  is  that  ? 

SeL  The  captain. 

Troop.  Goetz  gallops  upon  him— Crash!  Down  he 
goes! 

SeL  The  captain? 

Troop.  Yes. 

SeL  Brave!  brave! 

Troop.  Alas !  alas !— I  see  Goetz  no  more. 

SeL  Then  die,  Selbiss ! 

Troop.  A  dreadful  tumult  where  he  stood — George's 
blue  plume  vanishes  too. 

SeL  Climb  higher— Seest  thou  Lerse? 

Troop.  No. — Every  thing  is  in  confusion ! 

SeL  No  further— come  down — How  do  Seckingen's 
men  bear  themselves  ? 

Troop.  So  so— One  of  them  flies  to  the  wood — an- 
other—another— a  whole  troop. — Goetz  is  lost! 

SeL  Come  down  —tell  me  no  more. 

Troop.  I  cannot — Bravo  !^  bravo !  I  see  Goetz— I 
see  George— I  see  Lerse ! 

SeL  On  horseback? 

Troop.  Ay,  ay,  high  on  horseback— Victory  I  Vic- 
tory I— They  fly ! 

SeL  The  Imperialists? 

Troop.  Standard  and  all,  Goetz  behind  them — ^He 
seizes  the  standard— he  has  it ! — he  has  it! — ^A  hand- 
ful of  men  with  him — My  comrade  reaches  him— they 
come  this  way. 

Enter  Gobtz,  6bobge»  Lebsb,  and  CavcUiers,  on 

horseback. 

SeL  Joy  to  thee,  Goetz!— Victory!  Victory! 

Goetz  (dismounting).  Dearly,  dearly  bought? — 
Thou  art  sorely  wounded,  Selbiss ! 

SeL  But  thou  dost  live,  and  hast  conquered ! — I 
have  done  little;  and  the  dogs  my  troopers — How 
hast  thou  come  off? 

Goetx.  For  the  present,  well.  And  here  I  thank 
George,  and  thee,  Lerse,  for  my  life.  I  unhorsed 
the  captain — They  stabb'd  my  steed,  and  broke  in 
upon  me.  George  hewed  his  way  to  me,  and  sprang 
off.  I  threw  myself  like  lightning  on  his  horse,  and 
he  appeared  suddenly  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  an- 
other.—How  camest  thou  by  thy  steed? 

Geo.  A  fellow  struck  at  you  from  behind :— as  he 
raised  his  cuirass  in  the  exertion,  I  stabbed  him  with 
my  dagger.  Down  he  came!— and  so  I  rid  you  of  a 
backbiter,  and  helped  myself  to  a  horse. 

Goetx.  Then  we  stuck  together  till  Francis  here 
came  to  our  help ;  and  then  we  cut  our  way  out. 

Lerse.  The  hounds  whom  I  led  made  a  good  show 
at  first;  but  when  we  came  to  close,  they  fled  like  Im- 
perialists. 
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Goelx.  FrieDd  and  foe  fled,  except  this  little  partj 
of  my  own  domestics  who  protected  our  rear.  I  had 
enough  to  do  with  the  fellows  in  front;  but  the  fall  of 
their  captain  dismayed  them— they  wavered,  and  they 
fled.    I  have  their  banner,  and  a  few  prisoners. 

SeL  The  captain  has  escaped  you? 

Goelz,  They  rescued  him  during  the  scuffle.  Come, 
boys— come,  Selbiss — ^make  a  bier  of  lances  and 
boughs— Thou  canst  not  to  horse— come  to  my  castle. 
They  are  scattered,  but  we  are  very  few;  and  I  know 
not  what  troops  they  may  have  in  reserve.  I  will 
be  your  host  and  physician. — Wine  tastes  so  well 
after  action !  [Exeunt,  carrying  Selbiu. 


SCENE  xiu. 


The  Camp. 
The  Captain  and  ImperiatieU. 

Capt.  I  could  crush  you  all  with  one  hand.  What ! 
to  give  way !  He  had  not  a  handful  of  people  re- 
maining. To  give  way  before  one  man!  ^No  one 
would  believe  it  but  for  a  joke's  sake.  Ride  round 
the  country,  you,  and  you,  and  you : — bring  up  the 
reserved  troops,  and  collect  our  scattered  soldiers, 
or  cut  them  down  wherever  you  find  them.  We 
must  grind  these  notches  out  of  our  blades,  or  make 

pruning-hooks  of  them. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENB  XIY. 
Joxthausen. 

< 

.  GoBTz,  Lbbse,  and  Gbobgb. 

Goetz,  Poor  Selbiss  is  gone !  We  must  not  lose  a 
moment.  My  good  fellows,  I  dare  allow  you  no  rest. 
Gallop  round  and  collect  our  cavaliers.  Most  of 
them  dwell  near  Weilern,  and  there  they  will  most 
likely  be  found.  Should  we  dally  a  moment,  they 
will  be  before  the  castle.  {Exeunt  Lebse  and  Geoboe.) 
I  must  send  out  scouts.  It  begins  to  be  warm — ^Yet 
bad  I  but  a  few  stout  fellows — but  not  of  such  fel- 
lows are  the  many  composed. 

[ExU. 
Enter  Seckingeii  and  Mabia. 

Maria.  I  beseech  thee,  Seckingen,  leave  not  my 
brother!  His  own  horsemen,  Selbiss's,  yours,  all 
are  scattered ;  he  is  alone. — Selbiss  is  brought  here 
dead,  or  mortally  wounded.    I  fear  the  worst. 

Sec.  Be  composed — ^I  will  not  leave  him. 

Enter  Gobtz. 

Goetz,  Come  to  the  chapel— the  chaplain  waits— In 
five  minutes  you  shall  be  made  one. 
Sec.  Let  me  remain  here. 
Goetz.  To  the  chapel! 
Sec.  Goetz! 

Goetz.  Will  you  not  to  the  chapel? 
Sec.  Willingly,  and  then — 
Goetz.  Then  you  go  your  way. 
Sec.  Goetz! 
Goetz.  To  the  chapel ! — Come,  come.       [Exeunt. 


SGBNB  XT. 
Camp. 
Captain  and'  Ogkers. 

Cap.  How  many  in  all  ? 
Ofi.  A  hundred  and  fifty  odd — 
Cap.  Out  of  five  hundred.— Set  on  the  march  to- 
wards Jaxthausen,  before  he  again  collects  his  forces 

and  attacks  us  on  the  way. 

[Eanmr. 

SCENE  XVI. 
Jaxthauien. 
Gobtz,  ElizabbIth,  Maria,  and  Sbckincer. 

Goetz.  God  bless  you,  give  you  happy  days,  and 
support  the  children  with  which  he  shall  bless  you ! 

Eliz.  And  may  they  be  virtuous  as  yourselves— 
then  let  that  come  which  will. 

Sec.  I  thank  you! — ^And  you,  my  Maria !  as  I  led 
you  to  the  altar,  you  shall  lead  me  to  happiness. 

Maria.  Our  pilgrimage  will  be  in  company  towards 
that  distant  and  high-praised  land. 

Goetz.  Good  luck  to  your  journey ! 

Maria.  That  was  not  what  I  meant — We  do  not 
leave  you. 

Goetz.  You  must,  sister. 

Maria.  You  were  not  wont  to  be  so  harsh. 

Goetx.  You  are  more  affectionate  than  prudent. 

Enter  Gbobgb. 

Geo.  I  can  gather  no  troopers :  Qne  was  penmaded, 
but  be  changed  his  mind,  and  would  not  come. 

Goetz.  'Tis  well,  George.  Fortuuebegios  to  iookcold 
upon  me.  Seckingen,  I  entreat  you  to  depart  this  very 
evening.  Persuade  Mary — ^you  are  her  fausband— let 
her  feel  it. — ^Wheu  women  regulate  our  motions,  th^ 
are'more  dangerous  than  enemies  in  the  field. 

Enter  a  CawAier. 

Cav.  The  Imperial  squadron  is  on  full  and  rapid 
march  hither. 

Goetz.  I  have  diminished  them  by  skinnitbes. 
How  many  are  they? 

Cav.  About  two  hundred — ^They  cannot  be  far 
irom  hence. 

Goetz.  Have  they  passed  the  river  yet? 

Cav.  No,  my  Lord ! 

Goetz.  Had  I  but  fifty  men,  they  should  come  no 
further. — ^Hast  thou  not  seen  Lerse? 

Cav.  No,  my  Lord ! 

Goetz.  Tell  all  to  hold  themselves  ready.— Weep 
on,  my  gentle  Mary — Many  a  moment  of  pleasure 
shall  be  thy  reward— It  is  better  thou  shouldst  weep 
on  thy  wedding-day,  than  that  too  great  joy  should 
be  the  forerunner  of  future  misery. — Farewell,  Maiy* 
— ^Farewell,  brother ! 

Maria.  I  cannot  away  from  you,  sister — ^Dear  bro- 
ther, let  us  stay.  Dost  thou  hold  my  husband  i^ 
cheap  as  to  refuse  his  help  in  thy  extremity? 

Goetz.  Yes — it  is  gone  far  with  me.  Perhaps  oj 
fall  is  near — You  are  but  beginning  life,  and  should 
separate  your  lot  from  mine.    I  have  ordered  yoor 
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horses  to  be  saddled— you  must  away  instantly ! 

Maria.  O  brother  I  brother ! 

Eliz.  {to  Seckingen,)  Assist  him  to  persuade  ber — 
Speak  to  her. 

Sec.  What  can  I  say  ?— 'Dear  Maria,  we  must  go ! 

Maria.  Thou  too?— My  heart  will  break! 

Goetz.  Then  stay— In  a  few  minutes  my  castle  will 
be  besieged. 

Maria  {weeping  bitterly).  Alas!  alas! 

Goetz,  We  will  defend  ourselves  as  we  can, 

Maria.  Mother  of  God,  have  compassion  us  1 

Goetz.  And  at  last  we  must  die  or  surrender — Thy 
tears  will  then  have  involved  thy  noble  husband  in 
the  same  miserable  lot  with  me. 

Maria.  Thou  torturest  me! 

Goetz.  Remain,  remain  I— Seckingen,  thou  wilt  fall 
Into  the  gravct  with  me,  out  of  which  I  had  hoped 
thou  shouldst  help  me. 

Maria.  We  will  away— Sister — sister ! 

Goeiz.  Place  her  in  safety,  and  then  remember  me. 

See.  Never  shall  I  repose  a  night  till  I  know  thou 
art  out  of  danger. 

Goetz.  Sister  I  dear  sister !  [Kitiee  her. 

Sec.  Away !  away ! 

Goetz.  Tet  one  moment ! — I  shall  see  you  again — 
Be  comforted,  I  shall  see  you  again. — {Exeunt  Sec- 
KiNOBN  and  M4BIA.)  I  drive  her  away — yet  when  she 
goes,  what  would  I  give  to  detain  her ! — Eliza,  thou 
stayest  by  me — 

Eliz.  Till  death  I  [Exit, 

Goetz.  Whom  God  loves,  he  gives  such  a  wife ! 

Enter  GsoBfiB. 

Geo.  They  are  near ! — I  saw  them  from  the  tower. 
The  sun  is  rising,  and  I  perceived  their  lances  glitter. 
I  minded  them  no  more  than  a  cat  would  do  a  whole 
army  of  mice.    ^Tis  true  we  play  the  rats  at  present. 

Goetz.  Go  to  the  battlements— Look  to  the  gates 
—See  they  are  provided  with  stones  and  beams. 
Well  find  exercise  for  their  patience,  and  their  fury 
may  discharge  itself  at  the  expense  of  their  own  nails 
— {A  trumpet  from  without — Goetz  goes  to  the  win- 
dow.) Aha !  there  comes  a  red  gowned  rascal  to  ask 
me  whether  I  will  be  a  scoundrel !  What  says  he  ? — 
{The  voice  of  the  Herald  is  heard  indistinctly,  as  from 
a  distance.  Goetz  speaks  at  intervals.)  A  rope  for 
thy  throat!— (Fotc0  again.)  ''Offended  Majesty!'* 
— Some  parson  has  drawn  up  the  proclamation — 
{Voice  concludes,  and  Goetz  answers  from  the  win- 
dow).  Surrender  myself — surrender  myself  at  all  dis- 
cretion!— ^With  whom  speak  ye?  Am  I  a  robber?  Tell 
your  captain,  that  for  his  Imperial  Majesty  I  entertain, 
as  ever,  all  due  respect;  but  for  himself,  he  may — 

[Shuts  the  window  with  violence.-^  A  sharp  discharge 
of  musketry,  answered  by  firing  from  the  eastle. 


SCENE  XVII. 

The  Kitchen. 

Eliiambtr  preparing  food^o  her  Gobtz. 

Goetz.  Tott  have  hard  work,  my  poor  wife ! 


Eliz.  Would  it  could  but  last!— but  you  can  hardly 
hold  out  long. 

Goetz.  We  have  not  had  time  to  provide  ourselves — 

Eliz.  And  so  many  people  to  feed ! — ^The  wine  is 
well-nigh  finished. 

Goetz.  If  we  hold  out  a  certain  time,  they  must 
give  us  articles.  We  keep  them  at  a  fine  distance — 
They  may  shoot  the  whole  day,  and  wound  our  walls, 
and  break  our  windows. — That  Lerse  is  a  gallant  fel- 
low—He slips  about  with  his  gun :  if  a  rogue  comes 

too  nigh— Ba!— there  be  lies! 

[Firing. 

Enter  Cavalier. 

Cav.  We  want  live  coals,  gracious  lady ! 

Goetz.  For  what? 

Cav.  Our  bullets  are  spent;  we  must  east  new. 

Goetz.  How  lasts  the  powder  ? 

Cav.  There  is  yet  no  want :  we  spare  our  fire. 

[Firing  at  intervals.    Exeunt  Goetz 
and  Elizabeth. 

Enter  Lebsb  with  a  bullet'-mould. 

• 

Lerse.  Go,  see  for  lead  about  the  house— mean- 
while I  will  make  a  shift  with  this— (&O0<  to  the  win- 
dow^ and  takes  out  the  lead  frames).  Every  thing  is 
fair.  So  it  is  in  this  world— no  one  knows  what  a 
thing  may  come  to :  the  glazier  that  made  these  frames 
little  knew  that  the  work  of  his  hands  was  to  give 
some  fellow  his  last  headach;  and  the  father  Uiat  got 
me  little  thought  that  the  fowls  of  heaven  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field  were  to  pick  my  bones. 

Enter  Gbobob  with  a  leaden  spout. 

Geo.  Here's  lead  for  thee !— When  we  have  used 
the  half  of  it,  there  will  pone  return  to  tell  his  Ma- 
jesty *'  we  have  not  sped.*' 

Lerse  {cutting  it  down).  A  famous  prize ! 

Geo.  The  rain  must  seek  some  other  way— But  ne- 
ver mind  that— a  gallant  trooper  and  a  smart  shower 
will  always  find  their  road.  [They  east  balls. 

Lerse.  Hold  the  crucible — {Goes  to  the  window). 

Yonder  comes  a  fellow  creeping  forward  with  his 

popgun ;  he  thinks  our  fire  is  spent— He  shall  have 

the  bullet  warm  from  the  pan. 

[He  loads  his  carabine. 

Geo.  {sets  down  the  mould.)  Let  me  see— 

Lerse  {fires  from  the  window).  Yonder  lies  the  game. 

Geo.  One  of  them  fired  at  me  as  I  got  out  on  the 

roof  to  get  the  spout— He  killed  a  pigeon  that  sat 

near  me;  it  fell  into  the  spout— I  thanked  him  for 

my  dinner,  and  stepped  in  with  the  double  booty. 

[They  east  balls. 

Lerse.  Now  let  us  load,  aud  go  through  the  castle 
to  earn  our  dinner. 

fnfer  Gobtz. 

Goetz.  Slay,  Lerse,  I  must  speak  with  thee—  I  will 

not  keep  thee,  George,  from  the  sport. 

[Exit  Gbobgb. 

Goetz.  They  demand  a  parley. 

Lerse.  I  will  out  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say. 
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Goeix.  They  will  require  me  to  enter  myself  into 
ward  in  some  town  on  my  knightly  parole. 

Lerse,  That's  a  trifle — What  if  they  would  allow 
us  free  liberty  of  departure?  for  we  can  expect  no 
relief  from  Seckingen.  We  will  bury  all  valuables, 
where  they  shall  never  find  them — leave  them  the  bare 
walls,  and  come  out  with  flying  colours. 

Goelz.  They  will  not  permit  us. 

Lerse,  It  is  but  asking — We  will  demand  a  safe 
conduct,  and  I  will  sally  out. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  XVUI. 
A  Halt, 

GoETZ,  Elizabeth,  Geobge,  and  JYoopers  at  tcible, 

Goett,  Danger  draws  us  together,  my  friends! 
Be  cheery — don't  forget  the  bottle !  The  flask  is 
empty — Come,  another,  my  dear  wife ! — (Elizabeth 
shakes  her  head.)^ls  there  no  more? 

Eliz.  (law,)  Only  one,  which  I  set  apart  for  you. 

Goetz,  :Not.so,my  love! — ^Bring  it  out;  they  need 
strengthening  more  than  I. 

Eliz.  Hand  it  from  the  cabinet. 

Goelz,  It  is  the  last,  and  I  feel  as  if  we  need  not 
spare  it.  It  is  long  since  I  have  been  so  much  disposed 
for  joy.— (I%^y  fill,)  To  the  health  of  the  Emperor ! 

Goelz,  Be  it  our  last  word  when  we  die !  I  love 
him,  for  our  fate  is  similar ;  and  I  am  happier  than 
he. — He  must  direct  his  Imperial  squadrons  against 
mice,  while  the  rats  gnaw  his  parchment  edicts.  I 
know  he  often  wishes  himself  rather  dead  than  to  be 
the  soul  of  such  a  crippled  body  as  the  empire.  (They 
fUL)  It  will  go  but  once  more  round— And  when 
our  blood  runs  low,  like  this  flask — when  we  pour 
out  its  last  ebbing  drop  (emplies  the  wine  dropways 
inlo  his  goblet\  what  then  shall  be  our  word  ? 

Geo,  Freedom ! 

Goetz,  Freedom ! 

All,  Freedom! 

Goetz,  kn^  if  that  survives  us,  we  shall  die  happy :  our 
spirits  shall  see  our  sons,  and  the  emperor  of  our  sons, 
happy! — Did  the  servants  of  princes  show  the  same  filial 
attachment  to  their  masters  as  you  to  me — Did  their 
masters  serve  the  Emperor  as  I  would  serve  him — 

Geo,  It  is  widely  different. 

Goetz,  Not  so  much  so  as  would  appear. «  Have  I 
not  known  worthy  men  among  the  princes  ?  and  can 
the  breed  be  extinct  ?— Men  happy  in  their  own  minds 
and  in  their  undertakings,  that  could  bear  a  petty 
brother  in  their  neighbourhood  without  feeling  either 
dread  or  envy  ;  whose  hearts  were  opened  when  they 
saw  their  table  surrounded  by  their  free  equals,  and 
who  did  not  think  free  knights  unfit  company  till 
they  had  degraded  themselves  by  court  homage. 

Geo.  Have  you  known  such  princes  ? 

Goetz,  Well !— I  recollect,  when  the  landgrave  of 
Hanau  made  a  grand  hunting-party,  the  princes  and 
free  feudatories  enjoyed  themselves  under  the  open 
heaven,  and  the  vassals  were  as  happy  as  they  ^  it  was 
no  selfish  masquerade,  instituted  for  his  own  private 
pleasure  or  vanity— To  see  the  great  round-headed 


peasant  lads  and  the  pretty  brown  girls,  the  sturdy 
hinds,  and  the  respectable  ancients,  all  as  happy  as  iif 
they  rejoiced  in  the  pleasures  of  their  master,  which 
he  shared  with  them  under  God's  free  sky ! 

Geo.  He  must  have  been  such  a  master  as  you. 

Goelz,  And  shall  we  not  hope  that  many  such  will 
rule  together  some  fbture  day— to  whom  revereooe 
to  the  Emperor,  peace  and  friendship  with  neigli- 
bours,  and  the  love  of  vassals,  shall  be  the  best  and 
dearest  family  treasure  handed  down  from  fiither  to 
son  ?  Every  one  will  then  keep  and  improve  his  own, 
instead  of  reckoning  nothing  gained  that  is  not  ra- 
vaged from  their  neighbours  ? 

Geo,  And  shall  we  then  have  no  skirmishing  ? 

Goetz,  Would  to  God  there  was  no  restless  spirit 
in  all  Germany,  and  still  we  should  have  enou^  to 
do  I  We  might  then  chase  the  wolves  from  the  cliffs, 
and  bring  our  peaceable  laborious  neighbour  a  dish 
of  game  from  the  wood,  and  eat  it  together.  Were 
that  too  little,  we  would  joiu  our  brethren,  and,  like 
clierubims  with  flaming  swords,  defend  the  frontios 
against  those  wolves  the  Turks,  against  those  foxes  the 
French,  and  guard  for  our  beloved  Emperor  both  o- 
tremi  ties  of  his  empire.  There  would  be  a  life,  George! 
—to  risk  one's  head  for  the  safety  of  all  Germany— 
(George  springs  wp.)— Whither  away  ? 

Geo,  Alas !  I  forgot  we  were  besieged— besieged 
by  that  very  Emperor ;  and  before  we  can  expose  oar 
lives  in  his  defence,  we  must  risk  them  for  our  liberty. 

Goetz,  Be  of  good  cheer. 

Enter  Lebsb. 

Ler,  Freedom  I  freedom !  You  are  cowardly  pol- 
troons— hesitating,  irresolute  asses — You  are  to  de- 
part with  men,  weapons,  horses,  and  armour — Provi* 
sions  you  are  to  leave  behind. 

Goetz,They  will  hardly  find  enough  to  tiretheir  jaws. 

Ler,  (aside  to  Goetz.)  Have  you  bid  the  plate  and 
money  ? 

Goetz,  No !  Wife,  go  with  Lerse,  and  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  to  thee. 


SCENE  XIX. 

Scene  ehangu  to  the  Oaurt  of  the  Castle, 

George,  in  the  stable,  curries  his  horse,  and  sings^ 

It  was  a  litUe  naughty  page. 

Ha!  ha! 
Would  catch  a  bird  was  clos'd  Id  cage. 

Sa!  sa! 

Ha!  bal 

Sa!  sa! 

He  seia'd  the  cage,  the  latch  did  draw* 

.     Ha!  ha! 
And  in  he  Ihmst  his  knavish  paw. 

Sa!  sa! 

Ha!  ha. 

Sa!  sa! 

The  bird  daah*d  out,  and  gahi'd  ibe  tboni. 

Ha!  ha! 
And  laugh'd  Uie  slily  fool  to  scorn ! 
Sa!  3a! 
Ha!  ha! 
Sa!  sa! 
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Enter  Gobtz. 

Goetz,  How  goes  it? 

Geo.  {brings  out  his  horse,)  All  saddled ! 

Goelz.  Thou  takest  it  cheerily. 

Geo.  As  the  bird  that  got  out  of  the  cage. 

Enter  all  the  Besieged. 

Goetz.  Have  you  all  your  carabines  ? Not  yet ! 

Go,  take  the  best  from  the  armoury— 'Tis  all  one — 
we'll  ride  out. 

iCeo.  And  laugb  the  silly  fools  to  seoh, 
lla!  ha! 
Sa!  sa! 
Hal  ha! 


SCENE 

scene  changts  to  the  jirmoury. 

Two  Cavaliers  choosing  guns. 

Iff  Cav.  I  take  this. 

2fid  Cav.  I  this^But  yonder's  a  better. 

tst  Cav.  Never  mind — Make  ready. 

[TwmUt  and  firing  without. 

2nd  Cav.  Hark ! 

Ast  Cav.  {springs  to  the  window.)  Sacred  heaven, 
they  murder  our  master!— He  is  unhorsed !— George 
is  down ! 

3nd  Cav.  How  sliall  we  get  off  ?— By  the  garden- 
wall,  and  so  to  the  country.  [Exit. 

tst  Cav.  Lerse  keeps  his  ground— I  will  to  him— 
If  they  die,  I  will  not  survive  them. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 
An  Inn  in  the  City  of  Heilln'on. 

Goetz  solus. 

Goetz.  I  am  like  the  evil  spirit  conjured  into  a 
circle— I  fret  and  labour,  but  all  In  vain — ^The  false 
envious  sIbycs  !— (£n(fr  Elizabeth.)- What  news, 
Eliza,  of  my  dear,  my  trusty  followers  ? 

Eliz.  Nothing  certain :  some  are  slain,  some  are 
prisoners ;  no  one  could  or  would  tell  me  more  par- 
ticulars. 

Goetz.  Is  that  the  reward  of  faith,  of  filial  obe- 
dience !— For  thy  sake— Goetz  f— O  thou  hast  lived 
too  long. 

Eliz.  Murmur  not  against  our  heavenly  Father,  my 
dear  husband  !  They  have  their  reward — It  was  born 
with  them,  a  noble  and  generous  heart — ^Even  in  the 
dungeon  they  are  free. — Think  now  of  appearing  be- 
fore the  Imperial  Commissioners — Their  awful  pre- 
sence, the  splendour  of  their  dress,  and  the  golden 
chains  which  mark  their  dignity — 

Goetz.  —-Become  them  like  a  necklace  on  a  sow ! — 
Would  I  could  see  George  and  Lerse  in  theur  dungeon ! 

Eliz.  It  were  a  sight  to  make  an  angel  weep. 

Goetz.  I  would  not  weep— I  would  grind  my  teeth, 

and  gnaw  my  lip  in  fury. What  1  the  apples  of  my 

eye  in  fetters  I^And  have  not  the  dear  boys  loved  me  ? 


Never  will  I  rest  till  1  see  them.— What !  to  break 
their  word  pledged  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor ! 

Eliz.  Forget  that— You  must  appear  before  the 
Commissioners — You  are  in  an  evil  mood  to  meet 
them,  and  I  fear  the  worst. 

Goetz.  When  will  they  admit  me  ? 

Eliz.  They  will  send  a  serjeant-at-arms. 

Goetz.  What — The  ass  of  justice  that  carries  the 
sacks  to  the  mill,  and  the  dung  to  the  field  ^— What 
now? 

Enter  Serjeant'^-iirms. 

Serj.  The  Lords  Commissioners  are  at  the  Council- 
house,  and  require  your  presence. 
Goetz.  I  come. 
Serj.  I  am  to  escort  you. 
Goetz.  Too  much  honour. 
Eliz.  Be  but  cool. 
Goetz.  Fear  me  not. 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE  U. 
The  CoumcU-houte  ai  ffeUbnm, 

The  Imperial  Commissioners  seated  in  Judgment^The 
Captain  and  the  Magistrates  of  the  City  attending. 

Mag.  We  have,  according  to  your  order,  collected 
the  stoutest  and  most  hardy  of  our  burghers  to  wait 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Com.  We  will  communicate  to  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty the  zeal  with  which  you  have  obeyed  our  illus- 
trious commander — Are  they  artisans? 

Mag.  Smiths,  coopers,  and  carpenters,  men  with 
hands  hardened  by  labour — and  resolute  here — 

[Points  to  his  breast. 

Com.  'Tis  well  I 

Enter  Serjeants 

Serj.  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  waits  at  the  door. 
Com.  Admit  him. 

Enter  Gobtz. 

Goetz.  God  greet  you,  my  Lords !— What  would  ye 
with  me? 

Com.  First,  that  you  consider  where  you  are,  and 
with  whom. 

Goetz.  By  my  faith,  I  know  it  well,  my  Lords ! 

Com.  You  do  but  your  duty  in  owning  it. 

Goetz.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart ! 

Com,  Be  seated..  [Points  to  a  stool. 

Goetz.  What  there  ? — Down  below  ? — I  can  stand 
— That  stool  smells  of  the  criminal ;— as  indeed  does 
its  whole  apparatus. 

Com.  Stand,  then. 

Goetz.  To  business,  if  you  please. 

Com.  We*ll  go  on  in  order.  . 

Goetz.  1  am  happy  to  hear  it— Would  every  one 
did  as  much  I 

Com,  You  know  how  you  fell  into  our  bands,  and 
are  a  prisoner  at  discretion. 

(foelx.  What  will  you  give  me  if  I  know  no  such  thing  ? 
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Coin.  Could  I  give  you  good  manners,  I  would  do 
you  a  good  office. 

Goeix,  A  good  office ! — Can  you  render  any  ?--Good 
offices  are  moredifficultthanthe  deeds  of  destruction. 

Sec.  Shall  I  enter  all  this  on  record  ? 

Com.  Only  what  is  to  the  point. 

Goelz.  Do  as  you  please,  for  my  part. 

Com..  You  know  how  you  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Emperor,  whose  paternal  goodne§8. overpowered 
his  justice,  and,  instead  of  a  dungeon,  ordered  you  to 
wait  your  future  doom,  upon  your  knightly  parole, 
in  his  beloved  city  of  Heilbron. 

Goelx,  Well — I  am  here,  and  wait  ft. 

Com.  And  we  are  here  to  intimate  to  you  his  Im- 
perial Majesty*s  grace  and  clemency.  He  is  pleased 
to  forgive  your  rebellion,  to  release  you  from  the 
ban,  and  all  well  deserved  punishment;  provided  you 
do,  with  suppliant  humility,  receive  his  bounty,  and 
subscribe  the  articles  which  shall  be  read  unto  you. 

Goetz.  I  am  his  Majesty's  true  servant,  as  ever. 
One  word  ere  you  go  farther— My  people — where  are 
they  ? — what  is  to  become  of  them  ? 

Com.  That  concerns  you  not. 

Goetx.  So  may  the  Emperor  turn  his  face  from  you 
in  your  nejed ! — ^They  were  my  companions,  and  they 
are  so— What  have  you  done  with  them  ? 

Com.  We  owe  you  no  account  of  that. 

Gaeix.  Ah  1 1  had  forgot— Never  was  promise  kept 
by  you  to  the  oppressed.    But,  hush ! 

Com.  Our  business  is  to  lay  the  articles  before 
you.— Throw  yourself  at  the  Emperor's  feet,  and  by 
humble  supplication  you  may  find  the  true  way  to 
save  the  life  and  freedom  of  your  associates. 

Goelx,  Tour  paper! 

Com.  Secretary,  read  it. 

See.  (r«a<i<.)^'I  Goetz  of  Berlichingen  make  public 
acknowledgment,  by  these  presents,  that  I  having  lately 
risen  in  rebellion  agajnstthe  Emperor  and  Empire'* — 

Goetx.  Tis  false !— I  never  offended  either. 

Com.  Compose  yourself,  and  hear  further. 

Goetx.  I  will  not  compose  myself,  and  I  will  hear 
DO  further.  Let  any  one  arise  and  bear  witness — 
Have  I  ever  taken  a  step  against  the  Emperor,  or 
against  the  House  of  Austria  ? — ^Have  I  not  in  all  my 
feuds  conducted  myself  as  one  who  felt  what  all  Ger- 
many owes  to  its  head — ^and  what  the  free  knights 
and  feudatories  owe  to  their  liege  lord  the  Emperor  ? 
I  should  be  a  liar  and  a  slave  could  I  be  persuaded  to 
subscribe  that  paper. 

Com.  Tet  we  have  strict  orders  to  persuade  you 
by  fair  means,  or  else  to  throw  you  into  jail. 

Goetx.  Into  jail  ? — Me  ? 

Com.  Where  you  may  expect  your  fate  from  the 
hands  of  Justice,  since  you  will  not  take  it  from  those 
of  Mercy. 

Goetx.  To  jail !  You  abuse  the  Imperial  power.— 
To  jail!  That  was  never  his  command— What,  ye  trai- 
tors, to  dig  a  pit  for  me,  and  hang  out  your  oath,  your 
knightly  honour,  as  the  lure !  To  promise  me  per- 
mission to  ward  myself  on  parole,  and  then  to  break 
your  treaty ! 


Com.  We  owe  no  faith  to  robbers. 

Goetx,  Wert  thou  not  the  representative  of  mj 
prince,  whom  I  respect  even  in  the  vilest  counter- 
feit,  thou  shouldst  swallow  that  word,  or  diokeopoD 
it.  I  was  taken  in  honourable  though  private  war. 
Thou  mightest  thank  God  that  gave  thee  glory,  hadst 
thou  ever  done  as  gallant  deeds  as  the  least  with 
which  I  am  charged. — (The  Commiuioner  makn  • 
iign  to  the  Magistratei  of  Heilbron,  who  go  out.y^ 
Because  I  would  not  join  the  iniquitous  coofederacj 
of  the  great,  because  I  would  not  grasp  at  the  souls 
and  livings  of  the  helpless— 'Tis  in  this  lies  my  crime! 
— I  defended  my  own  life  and  tlie  freedom  of  my 
children — See  ye  any  rebellion  in  that  ?  The  Empe- 
ror and  Empire  were  blinded  to  our  hard  case  by 
your  flatteries.  I  have,  God  be  praised  I  one  hand, 
and  I  have  done  my  best  to  use  it  well. 

Enter  a  Party  ofArtisam,  armed  ufUh  haiberds 

and  MVDords. 

Goetx.  What  means  this  ? 

Com.  Ye  will  not  hearken ^Apprehend  him  1. 

Goetx.  Is  that  the  purpose? — Let  not  the  man 
whose  ear  does  not  itch  come  too  near  me ;  one  sa- 
lutation from  my  trusty  iron  fist  shall  cure  him  of 
headach,  toothadi,  and  every  ach  under  the  wide  hea- 
ven 1 

[They  make  at  him— He  strike*  one  down,  ami 
snatches  a  sword  flrom  another — They  stand 
aloof. 

Com.  Surrender! 

Goetx  (with  the  sword  drawn).  What!  Wot  ye  not 
that  it  depends  but  upon  myself  to  make  way  through 
all  these  hares  and  gain  the  open  field  ?  But  I  will 
teach  you  how  a  man  should  keep  his  word. — ^Pro- 
mise to  allow  me  free  ward,  and  I  give  up  my  sword, 
and  am  again  your  prisoner. 

Com.  How !  Would  you  treat  with  your  Emperor 
sword  in  hand  ? 

Goetx.  God  forbid  I — only  with  you  and  your  worthy 
companions ! — ^You  may  go  home,  good  people :  here 
deliberation  is  of  no  avail,  and  from  me  there  is  no- 
thing to  gain  save  bruises. 

Com.  Seize  him,  I  say! — What!  does  your  alle- 
giance to  the  Emperor  supply  you  with  no  courage? 

Goetx.  No  more  than  the  Emperor  supplies  them 
with  plaster  for  the  wounds  which  their  courage 
would  earn  for  them. 

A  Poliee^ffieer  enters  hastily. 

Offi.  The  warder  has  just  discovered  from  the  castle 
tower  a  troop  of  more  than  two  hundred  horsemen 
hastening  towards  the  town.  They  have  already 
gained  the  hill,  and  seem  to  threaten  an  attack. 

Com.  Alas!  alas!  What  can  this  mean? 

A  Soldier  enters.. 

Sol.  Francis  of  Seckingen  waits  at  the  drawbridge, 
and  informs  you  that  he  has  heard  how  perfidiously 
you  have  dealt  with  bis  brother-in-law,  and  how  fruit- 
less has  been  every  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  Council 
of  Heilbron.    He  is  now  come  to  insist  upon  that 
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justice ;  and  if  refused  it,  he  will  fire  the  four  cor- 
ners of  your  town  within  an  hour,  and  abandon  it  to 
be  plundered  by  his  vassals. 

€roetx,.My  gallant  brother ! 

Com.  Withdraw,  Goetz  ! — (He steps  aiide.y^yfhsX 
is  to  be  done  ? 

Mag.  Have  compassion  upon  us  and  our  town  I— 
Seckingen  is  inexorable  in  his  wrath — he  will  keep 
his  vow. 

Com,  Shall  we  forget  what  is  due  to  ourselves  and 
the  Emperor  ? 

Cap,  Well  said,  if  we  had  but  men  to  support  our 
dignity ;  but  as  we  are,  a  show  of  resistance  would 
only  make  matters  worse.— We  must  gain  time. 

Mag,  We  had  better  apply  to  Goetz  to  speak  a  good 
word  for  us— -1  feel  as  the  flames  were  rising  already. 

Com.  Let  Goet2  approach. 

Goetz,  What  would  ye? 

Com.  Thou  wilt  do  well  to  dissuade  thy  brother-in- 
law  from  his  rebellious  interference.  Instead  of  res- 
cuing thee,  he  will  only  plunge  thee  deeper  in  des- 
truction, and  become  the  companion  of  thy  fall ! 

Goetx  (spies  Elizabeth  at  the  door,  and  speaks  to 
her  aside),  Go-^tell  him  instantly  to  break  in  and 
force  his  way  hither,  only  to  spare  the  town.  As  for 
the  rascals  here,  if  they  oppose  him,  let  him  use  force; 
there  would  be  no  great  matter  had  he  a  fair  pretext 
for  knocking  them  all  upon  the  head. 

[Trampling  and  galloping  heard.'^AU  the  Meh' 
gistraSes  showing  signs  ofwmKt^mation, 


SCENE  ni. 


Scene  changes  to  the  fiimt  of  the  CouneU-house,  beset  by 
Seeklngen's  Oavaliers.^A  Pause, 

Enter  Seckingbh  and  Goetz  from  the  Couneil-'house. 

Goetz.  This  was  help  from  Heaven !— How  camest 
thou  so  much  to  our  wish,  and  beyond  our  hope, 
brother  ? 

Sec.  Without  witchcraft.  I  hnd  despatched  two 
or  three  messengers  to  learn  how  it  fared  with  thee, 
and  heard  from  them  of  this  villany^I  set  out  in- 
stantly, and  now  you  have  the  power  in  your  hand. 

Goetx,  I  ask  nothing  but  knightly  ward  upon  my 
parole. 

Sec.  Tou  are  too  moderate.  Avail  yourself  of  for- 
tune, which  for  once  has  placed  worth  above  malice ! 
They  were  doing  injustice;  we'll  greet  them  with  no 
kisses  for  their  pains.  They  have  misused  the  royal 
authority,  and,  if  I  know  the  Emperor,  he  will  make 
thee  ample  reparation. — You  ask  too  little. 

Goetx.  I  have  ever  been  content  with  little. 

Sec,  And  hence  hast  thou  ever  been  cut  short  even 
of  that  little.  My  proposal  is,  that  they  shall  release 
your  servants,  and  permit  you  all  to  return  to  your 
castle  upon  your  parole — not  to  leave  it  till  the  Em- 
peror's pleasure  be  known— You  will  be  safer  there 
than  here. 

Goetx.  They  will  say  my  property  is  escheated  to 
the  Emperor. 


Sec.  So  say  we— but  still  thou  mayst  dwell  there, 
and  keep  it  for  his  service  Uli  he  restores  it  to  thee 
again.  Let  them  wind  like  eels  in  the  mud,  they 
sliail  not  escape  us ! — They  will  talk  of  the  Imperial 
dignity— of  their  orders — ^We'll  take  that  risk  upon 
ourselves :— I  know  the  Emperor,  and  have  some  in- 
fluence with  him — ^He  has  ever  wished  to  liave  thee 
in  his  service — Thou  wilt  not  be  long  in  thy  castle  ere 
thou  art  summoned  to  serve  him. 

Goetx,  God  grant  it  ere  I  forget  the  use  of  arms ! 

Sec,  Valour  can  never  be  forgot,  as  it  can  never  be 
learnt.  Fear  nothing !  When  once  thou  art  settled, 
I  will  seek  the  Imperial  Court,  where  my  enterprises 
begin  to  ripen— Good  fortune  seems  to  smile  on  them 
—I  want  only  to  sound  the  Emperor's  mind.  The 
towns  of  Triers  and  Pfalz  as  soon  expect  that  the  sky 
should  fall,  as  that  I  should  come  down  upon  their 
heads — But  I  will  come  like  a  storm  of  hail  on  the 
unsuspecting  traveller ;  and  if  I  am  successful,  thou 
shait  soon  be  brother  to  a  prince.  I  had  hoped  for 
thy  hand  in  this  undertaking. 

Goetx  (looks  at  his  hand),  O!  that  explains  to  me 
the  dream  I  had  the  morning  that  I  promised  Maria 
to  Weislingen.— I  thought  he  professed  eternal  fide* 
lity,  and  held  my  iron  hand  so  fast  that  it  loosened 
from  the  arm.— Alas !  I  am  at  this  moment  more 
helpless,  and  fenceless,  than  when  it  was  shot  from 
me.— "-Weislingen !    Weislingen ! 

Sec.  Forget  the  traitor! — We  will  darken  his  pro- 
spects and  cross  his  plans,  till  shame  and  remorse 
shall  gnaw  him  to  death.— I  see,  I  see  the  downfall  of 
my  enemies,  of  thine— Goetz— only  half  a-year. 

Goetx.  Thy  soul  soars  high !— I  know  not  how,  but 
for  some  time  no  fair  prospects  have  smiled  upon  mine 
— I  have  been  in  distress — I  have  been  a  prisoner  ere 
now,  but  never  before  did  I  experience  such  a  de- 
pression. 

Sec,  Fortune  gives  spirits— Gome,  let  us  to  the  pe- 
riwigs—They have  had  our  conditions  long  enough— 

we  must  call  for  their  resolution. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  iv. 

Scene  changes  to  the  Patau  of  Adela^Jmgsbnrg, 

Adbla  and  Weislingen  discovered. 

Adela.  This  is  detestable. 

Wets,  I  have  gnashed  my  very  teeth— So  fair  a  pro- 
spect—so well  followed  out — and  at  last  to  leave  him 
in  possession  of  his  castle  as  before ! — ^That  damn*d 
Seckingen  I 

'  Adela,  The  Commissioners  should  not  have  con- 
sented. 

Weis.  They  were  in  the  net — What  else  couM  they 
do  ?  Seckingen,  the  haughty  and  furious  chief,  thun- 
dered fire  and  sword  at  their  ear. — I  hate  him— His 
power  waxes  like  a  mountain  torrent— let  it  but  gain 
two  brooks,  and  others  come  pouring  to  its  aid. 

Adela,  Have  they  no  emperor? 

Weis.  My  dear  wife— Old  and  feeble  :  he  is  only 
the  shadow  of  what  he  should  be— When  be  heard 
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what  was  done,  and  I  proposed  to  lead  the  readiest 
forces  in  his  service  against  them :  *'Let  them  be  1 " 
said  he ;  ^^  I  can  spare  my  old  Goetz  his  little  fortress, 
and  if  he  confines  himself  to  it,  of  what  can  you  com- 
plain ?  " — ^We  spoke  of  the  welfare  of  the  state : "  0," 
said  he,  ^^  that  I  had  rejected  every  advice  which 
pushed  me  to  sacrifice  the  peace  of  an  individual  to 
my  own  ambition !  " 

Adela.  He  has  lost  the  very  spirit  of  a  prince ! 

Wets.  We  broke  loose  against  Seckingen^^'He  is 
my  faithful  servant,"  said  he;  ^^for  if  he  has  not  acted 
by  my  express  order,  he  has  performed  what  I  would 
have  wished  better  than  my  plenipotentiaries,  and  I 
can  ratify  what  he  has  done  as  well  after  as  before?  " 

Adeia.  'Tis  enough  to  make  one  tear  one's  very  flesh! 

Weis.  Tet  I  have  not  entirely  renounced  hope, 
(roetz  has  given  his  parole  to  remain  quiet  in  his 
castle— 'Tis  an  impossibility  for  him  to  keep  his  pro- 
mise, and  we  shall  soon  have  some  new  subject  of 
complaint. 

Adela.  'Tis  the  more  likely,  as  we  may  hope  that 
the  old  Emperor  will  soon  leave  the  world,  and 
Charles,  his  gallant  successor,  promises  to  bear  a 
princely  mind. 

Weis.  Charles!— He  is  neither  chosen  nor  crowned 
king  of  the  Romans. 

Adela.  Who  does  not  expect  and  hope  that  event? 

iVeis.  You  speak  so  warmly  that  one  might  think 
you  saw  him  with  partial  eyes. 

Adela.  Tou  injure  me,  Weislingen.  For  what  do 
you  take  me  ? 

Weii.  I  do  not  mean  to  offend— but  I  cannot  be 
silent  upon  the  subject — Charles's  very  unusual  at- 
tentions to  thee  distress  me. 

Adela.  And  do  I  receive  them  as  if— 

Weis,  Thou  art  a  woman— and  no  woman  hates  a 
flatterer. 

Adela.  This  from  you ! 

Weis.  It  cuts  me  to  the  heart  the  dreadful  thought, 
Adela! 

Adela.  Can  I  not  cure  thee  of  this  folly? 

Weis.  When  thou  wilt— Thou  canst  leave  the  Court. 

Adela.  By  what  way  or  pretence  ?  Thou  art  here 
—Must  I  leave  thee  and  all  my  friends,  to  shut  myself 
up  with  owls  in  your  desolate  castle  ?  No,  Weis- 
lingen, that  will  never  do ;  set  thy  heart  at  ease,  thou 
knowest  I  love  thee. 

Weis.  That  is  the  sheet  anchor  while  the  cable 
holds!  [Exit. 

Adela.  Takest  thou  it  so?  It  is  in  vain.  The 
undertakings  of  my  bosom  are  too  great  to  brook  thy 
interruption.  Charles— the  great,  the  gallant  Charles 
— the  future  emperor — ^shall  he  be  the  only  man  not 
flattered  to  obey  my  power  ?  Think  not,  Weislingen, 
to  prevent  it— Soon  shalt  thou  to  earth,  if  my  way  lies 
over  thee ! 

Enter  Frakcis.    He  gives  a  letter. 

Adela.  Hadst  thou  it  from  Charles's  own  hand  ? 

Fran.  Yes. 

Adela.  What  ails  thee?— Thou  look'st  mournful! 


Fran.  It  is  your  pleasure  that  lihould  pine  away 
and  waste  thefairest  years  of  hope  in  agonizing  despair. 

Adela  {aside).  1  pity  him— Be  of  good  courage, 
youth !  I  feel  thy  love  and  truth,  and  will  aot  be  un- 
grateful. 

Fran,  {sorrowfully.)  Ere  you  can  resolve  to  suc- 
cour me,  I  shall  be  gone  from  you — ^Heaven  I  And 
there  boils  not  a  drop  of  blood  in  my  veinsbui  what 
is  your  own— I  have  not  even  a  feeling  but  to  love 
and  to  serve  you! 

Adela.  My  dear  Francis ! 

Fran.  You  flatter  me — {Bursts  into  tears).  Does 
this  attachment  deserveonly  tobe  sacrificed  to  another 
— only  to  see  all  your  thou^ts  fixed  upon  Charles  ? 

Adela.  You  know  not  .what  you  wisli,  and  yet  less 
what  you  speak. 

Fran,  {stamping  betwixt  remorse  and  rage.)  No 
more  will  I  be  your  slave,  your  go-between! 

Adela.  Francis,  you  forget  yourself. 

Fran.  To  sacrifice  at  once  myself  and  my  beloved 
master — 

Adela.  Go  from  my  sight! 

Fran.  Gracious  lady! 

Adela.  Go,  betray  to  thy  beloved  master  the  secret 
of  my  soul !— Fool  that  I  was!  I  thought  thee  what 
thou  art  not. 

Fran.  Dear  lady !  you  know  not  how  I  love  thee. 

Adela.  And  thou,  whom  I  thought  my  friend— so 
near  my  heart — go,  betray  me. 

Fran.  Rather  would  I  tear  the  heart  from  my  body ! 
— ^Forgive  me,  gentle  lady !  my  heart  is  too  full,  my 
senses  forsake  me. 

Adela.  Thou  dear,  hot-headed  boy! 

[She  takes  him  hy  both  hands,  and  draws  him 
towards  her.  He  throws  himself  weeping 
upon  her  neek. 

Adela.  Leave  me ! 

Fran,  {his  voice  choked  by  tears,)  God !  God ! 

Adela.  Leave  me ! — Walls  are  traitors — Leave  me! 
— {Breaks  from  him.)  Be  but  steady  in  faith  and  love, 
the  fairest  reward  is  thy  own.  [Exit. 

Fran.  The  fairest  reward !  Let  me  but  live  till 
that  moment — I  could  murder  my  father,  were  he  an 

obstacle  to  its  arrival ! 

[Exit. 

SCENE  V. 
Scene  changes  to  Jaxthauten. 

GoBTZ  seated  at  a  table  with  writing  mcUerials.    Eliza- 
beth sits  beside  him  with  her  work. 

Goetz.  This  idle  life  does  not  suit  me.  My  impri- 
sonment becomes  daily  more  painful;  I  would  I  could 
sleep,  or  amuse  myself  with  trifling. 

Eliz.  Continue  writing  the  memoirs  thou  hast 
commenced  of  thy  own  deeds.  Give  thy  friends  evi- 
dence under  thy  hand  to  put  thy  enemies  to  shame; 
make  thy  noble  neighbours  acquainted  with  thy  real 
character. 

Goetx.  Alas!  writing  is  but  busy  idleness;  it  comes 
slowly  on  with  me.  While  I  write  what  I  have  done, 
I  lament  the  misspent  time  in  which  I  might  do  more. 
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Eliz.  (takes  Ike  wriiing,)  Tbou  art  now  at  thy  first 
imprisonment,  at  Ueilbron. 

Goetx.  That  was  always  an  unlucky  place  to  me. 

Elis.  {reads,)  ^'One  of  the  confederates  told  me, 
that  I  had  acted  foolishfy  in  espousing  the  cause  of 
my  Tery  worst  foes;  but  that  I  might  be  of  good 
cbecr,  for  I  should  be  honourably  dealt  by/' — And 
^hat  didst  thou  answer?    Write  on. 

GoeU.  I  said,  Have  I  so  often  risked  my  life  for 
the  goods  and  gold  of  others,  and  should  I  not  do  so 
for  the  sake  of  my  knightly  word? 

Eliz,  Thus  does  fame  speak  of  thee. 

Goetz.  They  shall  not  rob  me  of  this  honour.  They 
have  taken  from  me  all— property — liberty — 

Eliz.  I  happened  once  to  stand  in  an  inn  near  the 
Lords  of  Millenberg  and  Sioglingen,  who  knew  me 
not — ^Then  I  experienced  rapture  as  at  the  birth  of 
my  firstborn :  they  extolled  theo  to  each  other,  and 
said,  He  is  the  miaror  of  knighthood,  noble  and  mer- 
ciful in  prosperity,  dauntless  and  true  in  misfortune. 

Goetz,  Let  them  show  me  where  I  have  preferred 
my  interest  to  my  honour.  God  knows,  my  ambi- 
tion has  ever^been  to  labour  for  my  neighbour  as  for 
myself,  and  to  acquire  the  fame  of  a  gallant  and  ir- 
reproachable knight,  rather  than  princedoms  or  power; 
and,  God  be  praised!  I  have  gained  the  meed  of  my 
labour. 

Enter  Gborab  and  Lebsb  with  game. 

Goetz.  Good  luck  to  my  gallant  huntsmen! 

Geo.  Such  are  ^e  become  from  gallant  cavaliers — 
Boots  can  be  cut  down  into  buskins. 

Leree.  The  chase  is  always  something — 'Tis  an 
image  of  war. 

Geo.  Tes — if  we  were  not  always  crossed  by  these 
Imperial  gamekeepers.  Don't  you  recollect,  my  Lord, 
bow  you  prophesied  we  should  become  huntsmen 
when  the  world  mended?  We  are  become  so,  with- 
out any  great  chance  of  the  other  event. 

Goetz.  What  goes  on  without?— We  are  cooped 
op.  here  in  a  circle. 

Geo.  These  are  mark-worthy  times! — For  eight 
days  a  horrible  comet  has  been  seen — all  Germany 
fears  that  it  denotes  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  who 
is  very  ill. 

Goetz.  111? — Our  weal  then  is  at  an  end. 

Lerse.  And  in  the  neighbourhood  here  are  shock- 
ing commotions;  the  peasants  have  made  a  formi- 
dable insurrection. 

Goetz.  Where? 

Leree,  In  thelieart  of  Swabia;  they  plunder,  bum, 
and  slay.  I  fear  me  they  will  sack  the  whole  country. 

Geo.  It  is  a  horrible  warfare  I'-^They  have  already 
arisen  in  a  hundred  places,  and  daily  increase  in  num- 
ber. '  A  hurrfcane  too  has  lately  torn  up  whole  fo- 
rests; and  in  the  place  where  the  insurrection  began, 
have  been  seen  in  the  sky  two  fiery  swords  crossing 
each  other. 

Goetz.  God  preserve  my  poor  friends  and  neigh- 
bours! 

Geo.  Alas!  that  we  dare  not  ride  out!     [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 
Scene,  a  riltage  plundered  by  the  dnsurgent  Peasantry. 

Shrieks  and  tumtOt.    Women,  old  Men,  and  Children  fiy 

across  the  Stage. 

Old  Man.  Away !  away !  fly  from  the  murdering  dogs. 
JVoman.  Sacred  Heaven!    How  blood-red  is  the 
heaven !  how  blood-red  the  rising  sun ! ' 
Another.  'Tis  fire! 
A  Third.  My  husband !  my  husband ! 
Old  Man.  Away!  away!— To  the  wood! 

[£dD6tltll., 

Enter  Link,  and  Insurgents. 

Link.  Whoever  opposes  you,  down  with  him !  Let 
none  of  the  booty  be  left— Plunder  clean  and  quick— 
We  must  soon  set  fire —  ~     * 

Enter  Hezlbb  coming  doum  the  hill. 

Mez.  How  goes  it.  Link  ? 

Link.  Look  round ;  vou  are  in  at  the  death— From 
whence? 

Mez.  From  Weinsberg.— There  was  a  feast! 

Link.  How? 

Mez.  We  stabbed  them  all,  in  such  heaps  it  was  a 
joy  to  see  it! 

Link.  All  whom? 

Mez.  Ditrich  von  Weiler  led  up  the  dance— There 
was  sport  for  thee !  We  were  all  in  a  raging  heap 
round  ihe  church  steeple.  He  looked  out  and  wished 
to  treat  with  us— Baf !— a  ball  through  his  head— Up 
we  rushed  like  a  tempest,  and  the  fellow  soon  made 
his  exit  by  the  window. 

Link.  Huzza! 

Mez.  ( to  the  Peasants.)  Te  dogs,  must  I  find  you 
legs  ?    How  they  gape  and  loiter,  tlie  asses ! 

Link.  Burn  away!— Kill  and  roast  them  in  the 
flames!    Out  with  your  knives! 

Mez.  Then  we  brought  out  Helfenstein,  Eltersho- 
fen,  thirteen  of  the  nobility— in  all  eighty.  What 
a  shouting  and  jubilee  among  our  boys  as  they  broke 
loose  upon  the  long  row  of  miserable  rich  sinners. 
Heaven  and  earth!  how  they  struggled  and  stared  on 
each  other !— We  surrounded  thein,  and  killed  every 
soul  with  pikes. 

Linfi.  Why  was  not  I  there  ? 

Mez.  Never  did  I  see  such  fun ! 

Link.  On !  on  I Bring  all  out! 

Peasant.  All's  clear ! 

Link.  Then  fire  the  place  at  the  four  corners. 

Mez.  'Twill  make  a  fine  bonfire !— Hadst  thou  seen 
how  the  fellows  writhed  in  a  heap,  and  croaked  like 
frogs  I  It  warmed  my  heart  like  a  cup  of  brandy. 
There  was  one  Rexinger  there,  a  fellow  that,  when 
he  went  to  hunt  with  his  white  plume  and  his  flaxen 
locks,  used  to  drive  us  before  him  like  dogs,  and  with 
dogs.  I  had  not  seen  him  all  the  while,  when  sud- 
denly his  droll  visage  look'd  me  full  in  the  face- 
Push  !  went  the  spear  between  his  ribs— and  there  he 
lay  stretched  all-fours  above  his  companions.  The 
fellows  tumbled  over  each  other,  like  the  hares  that 
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'  w^e  driven  together  at  their  grand  hunting  parties. 

isivik.  It  smokes  already !  [The  village  burru. 

Met,  All's  in  flames! — Come,  let  us  ^ith  the  booty 
to  the  main  body;  it  halts  betwixt  this  and  Heilbron. 
They  wish  to  choose  a  captain  whom  every  one  will 
respect,  for  we  are  but  equals ;— they  feel  it,  and  turn 
restive. 

Link.  Whom  do  they  think  of? 

Me%,  Maximilian  Stumf,  or  Goetz  of  Berlichingen. 

lAnk,  That's  well.  'Twould  give  the  thing  credit 
should  Goetz  accept  it.  He  has  been  ever  held  a 
worthy  independent  knight.  Away,  away!  Draw 
together! — We  march  towards  Heilbron. 

Mez,  The  fire  wilt  light  us  on  our  way.  Hast  thou 
seen  the  great  comet? 

lAnk.  Yes — It  is  a  dreadful  ghastly  sign ! — ^As  we 
marchedby  night  we  saw  it  well :  it  went  towards  Eine. 

Mez,  — ^And  was  visible  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
like  an  arm  brandishing  a  sword,  and  bloody  red ! 

Link.  Didst  thou  mark  the  three  stars  at  the  sword's 
hilt  and  point? — 

Mez.  — And  the  broad  black  clouds,  illuminated  by 
a  thousand  thousand  streamers  like  lances  and  little 
swords? 

Link,  I  saw  it  well — and  beneath  a  pale  white, 
crossed  with  fiery  ruddy  flames,  and  among  them 
grisly  figures  with  shaggy  hair  and  beards. 

Mez.  Did  you  see  them,  too? — And  how  they  all 
swam  about  as  if  in  a  sea  of  blood,  and  struggled  ail 
in  confusion,  enough  to  drive  one  mad. 

lAnk.  Away!  away! 

[Exeunt. 

'"»  - 

SCENE  II. 

Scene  changes  to  an  open  country.    In  the  distance  two 
Viltaget  and  an  Abbey  are  burning. 

The  Imurgems  Kohl,  Wild,  and  MAxmaiAN  Stuhf. 

Slumf.  Tou  cannot  wish  me  for  your  leader;  it 
were  bad  for  you  and  for  me :  I  am  a  vassal  of  the 
Palsgrave,  and  how  shall  I  arm  against  my  liege  lord  ? 
Besides,  you  would  suspect  I  acted  not  from  the 
heart. 

Kohl.  We  knew  well  thou  wouldst  have  some 
«va8ion« 

Enter  Gbodgb,  Lerse,  and  Goetz. 

Goetz.  What  would  ye  with  me? 

KM.  Tou  must  be  our  captain. 

Goetz.  I  am  under  ban ;  I  cannot  quit  my  territory. 

Wild.  That's  no  excuse. 

Goelz.  And  were  I  free,  and  you  dealing  with  the 
lords  and  nobles  as  you  did  at  Weinsberg,  and  ra- 
vaging and  plundering  the  whole  land,  and  should 
request  me  to  be  an  abettor  of  your  shameless  raving 
doings — ^rather  than  be  your  captain,  you  should  slay 
me  like  a  mad  dogl 

Kohl.  That  sbould  not  be  done,  were  it  to  do  again. 

Slumf.  That's  the  very  misfortune,  that  they  have 
no  leader  whom  they  honour,  and  who  may  bridle 
their  fury!  1  beseech  thee,  GoeU,  take  that  office 


upon  thee!  1  will  be  thy  witness  and  thy  surety 
against  the  ban.  The  princes  will  be  grateful ;  ail  Ger- 
many will  thank  thee — ^Thou  mayst  persuade  them  to 
peace;  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  will  be  sarei 

Goetz.  Why  dost  thou  not  take  it  thyself? 

Slumf,  They  have  excused  me. 

Kohl.  We  have  no  time  for  dallying  and  usekst 
speeches — Short  and  good ! — Goetz,  be  our  chi^,  or 
look  to  thy  castle  and  thy  head! — Take  two  hours  to 
consider  of  it. 

Goetz.  To  what  purpose  ?  I  am  resolved  now  as  I 
shall  be  then. — Why  are  ye  risen  up  in  arms?  If  to 
recover  your  rights  and  freedom,  why  do  you  lay 
waste  the  land  ? — Will  you  abstain  from  such  evil 
doings,  and  deal  as  men  who  know  what  they  want? 
— then  will  I  be  your  chief  for  eight  days,  and  help 
you  in  your  lawful  and  orderly  demands. 

Wild.  What  was  done  was  done  in  the  first  heat, 
and  we  only  needed  thy  prudence  to  have  prevented  it 

Kohl.  Thou  must  be  ours  at  least  for  a  quarter  of 
a  year. 

Slumf.  Say  four  weeks — that  will  satisfy  both. 

Goetz.  Well,  then,  as  far  as  regards  me 

Kohl.  — ^And  we  agree ! 

Goetz.  But  you  must  promise  to  send  the  treaty 
you  have  made  with  me  in  writing  to  all  your  troops, 
and  to  punish  infringers. 

WUd.  Well— it  shall  be  done. 

Goetz.  Then  I  bind  myself  to  you  for  four  weeks. 

Slumf.  Good ! — in  what  thou  doest,  take  care  of 
our  noble  lord  the  Palsgrave. 

Kohl  {aside).  Watch  that  none  speak  to  him  with- 
out our  knowledge. 

Goelz.  Lerse,  go  to  my  wife — Stay  with  her— yoo 
shall  soon  have  news  of  me. 

[Eoieunt  Goetz,  Gbowb,  Losi^ 
and  $ome  peoMonte, 

Enter  Hezleb,  Link,  and  their  followers. 

Mez.  What  hear  we  of  a  treaty?  To  what  ]nu> 
pose  the  treaty  ? 

Link.  It  is  shameful  to  make  any  such  bargain. 

KoM.  We  know  as  well  what  to  do  as  yoo;  and 
will  do  or  let  alone  as  we  please. 

Wild.  This  raging,  and  burning,  and  mnrderiog 
must  have  an  end  one  day  sooner  or  later,  and  by  re- 
nouncing it  just  now,  we  gain  a  brave  leader. 

Mez.  How  1— An  end  ?— Thou  traitor !  why  are  we 
here  but  to  avenge  ourselves  on  our  enemies,  and  en- 
rich ourselves  at  their  expense?  Some  slave  of  tbe 
nobles  has  been  tampering  with  thee. 

Kohl,  Come,  Wild,  he  is  mad. 

[EoDeiunt  Wild  and  KoD* 

Mez.  Ay,  go  your  way— few  bands  will  stick  iy 
you.  The  villains!— Link,  we'll  set  on  our  fritfils 
here  to  burn  Miltenbcrg  instantly ;  and  when  they 
make  a  bustle  about  the  treaty,  we'll  cut  their  heads 
off  that  made  it. 

Unk.  We  have  the  great  body  of  peasants  still  od 
our  side 

[Exeunt  wOh  inaurgmdh 
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A  bUU  Of%d  piiMpect  of  the  country,    /n  the  flat  teetu  a  MiiL 
A  body  of  Bortemen  ready  to  mount. 

Weisujugsm  eomei  out  of  the  MilU  foUowed  by  FaAiias 

and  a  Courier, 

Wei$.  My  horse!— Have  you  told  it  to  the  other 
nobles? 

Cow.  At  least  seven  standards  will  meet  you  in 
the  wood  behind  Miltenberg.  The  peasants  bend 
their  course  that  vay.  Couriers  are  despatched  in 
every  direction  to  summon  all  your  confederates. 
Our  plan  cannot  fail,  for  they  say  there  is  division 
among  them. 

Wets.  The  better.— Francis  I 

Fran.  Gracious  sir. 

JVeis.  Discbarge  thy  errand  punctually — I  bind  it 
upon  thy  soul.  Give  her  the  letter— She  must  from 
the  court  to  my  castle — instantly.— Thou  must  see 
her  departure,  and  send  me  notice  of  it. 

Fran.  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed. 

Wei$.  Tell  her  she  shall go.^To  the  Courier.)  Carry 
us  the  nearest  and  best  road. 

Cour.  yVe  must  go  round ;  all  the  rivers  are  up 

with  the  late  dreadful  rains. 

[Exeunt. 

SCERB  IV. 
JaxlhaustM. 

Elizabeth  and  Lebsb. 

Lerse.  Gracious  lady,  be  comforted ! 

Etix.  Alas!  Lerse,  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he 
look  leave  of  me. — It  is  dreadftil,  dreadful! 

Lerse.  He  will  soon  return. 

Elix.  It  is  not  that. — When  he  went  to  wage  ho- 
nourable war,  never  did  his  danger  sit  so  heavy  at  my 
heart — I  then  rejoiced  at  his  return,  which  now  1  fear. 

Lerse.  So  noble  a  man — 

Elix.  Call  him  not  so— There  lies  the  new  misery. 
The  miscreants!— they  threatened  to  murder  bis  fa- 
mily and  burn  the  castle.  Should  be  return,  gloomy, 
gloomy  is  the  prospect.  His  enemies  will  raise  scan- 
dalous falsehoods  in  accusation  against  him,  which 
he  never  can  disprove. 

Lerse.  He  will,  and  can. 

Eiix.  He  has  broken  his  ban  :-^anst  thou  say  No? 

Lerse,  No!— he  was  constrained;  and  where  is 
there  reason  to  condemn  him? 

Eiix.  Malice  seeks  not  reasons,  but  pretexts.  He 
has  joined  himself  to  rebels,  malefactors,  and  mur- 
derers :— has  become  their  chief.    Say  No  to  that. 

Lerse.  Cease  to  torture  yourself  and  me.  They 
have  solemnly  sworn  to  abjure  all  such  doings  as  at 
Weinsberg.  Did  not  I  myself  hear  them  say,  in 
half  remorse,  that  had  not  that  been  done  already  it 
should  never  have  been  done?  Must  not  the  princes 
and  nobles  return  him  their  best  thanks  for  having 
undertaken  the  dangerous  ofBce  of  leading  these  un- 
ruly people,  in  order  to  restrain  their  rage,  and  to 
save  their  lives  and  lands? 


EHx,  ThoH  art  an  affectionate  advocate.  Should 
they  take  biro  prisoner,  deal  with  him  as  a  rebel,  and 
bring  his  grey  hairs— Lerse,  I  could  run  mad ! 

Lerse.  Send  sleep  to  refresh  her  body,  dear  Father 
of  mankind,  if  thou  deniest  comfort  to  her  soul  I 

Elix.  George  promised  to  bring  news— but  he  will 
not  dare  attempt  it. — ^They  are  worse  than  prisoners. 
— Well  I  know  they  are  watched  like  enemies^ — ^The 
gallant  boy !  he  would  not  quit  his  master. 

Lerse,  The  very  heart  within  me  bled  as  1  left  him. 
— ^Had  you  not  needed  my  help,  all  the  dangers  of 
grisly  death  shonid  not  have  separated  us. 

Elix,  I  know  not  where  Seckingen  Is.— Could  I 
but  send  a  message  to  Maria ! 

Lerse,  Do  you  write : — I  will  provide  for  that. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENB  V. 

A  FUfage, 

En$er  Goeti  and  Gbobsb. 

Goftx.  To  horse,  George!— Quick ! — I  see  Milten- 
berg burn— Is  it  thus  they  keep  the  treaty?— Ride  to 
them — Tell  them  my  purpose. — The  murderous  in- 
cendiaries—I renounce  them — Let  them  make  a  very 
ruffian  their  captain,  not  me. — Quick,  George!  {Exit 
George.) — Would  I  were  a  thousand  miles  from 
hence,  though  I  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest 
dungeon  in  Turkey! — Could  I  but  come  off  with  ho- 
nour from  them ! — I  have  contradicted  them  through 
the  whole  day,  and  told  them  the  bitterest  truths, 
that  they  mi^t  be  weary  of  me  and  let  me  go. 

Enter  an  Unknown. 

Un.  God  greet  you,  gallant  sir! 

Goetx.  I  thank  you ! — Your  name? 

Un,  It  is  not  necessary.  I  come  to  tell  you  that 
your  life  is  in  danger — The  insurgents  are  weary  of 
receiving  from  yon  such  harsh  language,  and  are  re- 
solved to  rid  themselves  of  yon — Lower  your  tone, 
or  endeavour  to  escape  from  them;  and  God  be  with 
you !  [Exit. 

Goetx.  In  this  way  to  lead  thy  life,  Goetz !  and 
thus  to  end  it!— But  be  it  so — My  death  will  be  the 
clearest  proof  to  tl\e  world  that  I  had  nothing  in 
coounon  with  the  miscreants. 

Enter  Insurgents, 

ist  In,  Captain,  they  are  prisoners— they  are  slain! 

Goetx.  Who? 

2nd  In.  They  who  burned  Meltenberg— A  troop  of 
confederated  cavalry  rushed  on  them  from  behind  the 
hill,  and  overpowered  them  at  once. 

Goetx,  They  have  their  reward — 0  George !  George  I 
— ^They  have  found  him  among  thecaitiffs — My  George! 
my  George! 

Enter  Insurgents  in  confusibn, 

Link.  Up,  sir  captain,  up! — ^Here  is  no  dallying 
time — The  enemy  is  near,  and  in  force. 
Goetx,  Who  burned  Meltenberg? 
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Mex.  If  you  mean  to  make  a  quarrel,  we*U  soon 
9how  you  we'll  end  it. 

Kohl,  Look  to  your  own  safety  and  ours ! — Up ! 

Goelz  (to  Mezler),  Darest  thou  threaten  me,  thou 

worthless Thinkest  thou  to  awe  me,  because  thy 

garments  are  clottered  with  the  blood  of  murdered 
nobles? 

JHex.  Berlichingen! 

Goetx.  Darest  thou  pronounce  my  name? — ^My 
children  will  be  ashamed  to  bear  it  after  such  conta- 
mination. 

Mex.  From  thee  this,  villain?— Slave  of  the  nobles! 
— (GosTZ  itrikes  him  doum — he  dies.  Exit  Gobtz  : 
the  rest  disperse  in  confusion, — Alarm). 

Kohl.  You  are  mad  1— The  enemy  breaks  in  on  all 
hands,  and  you  dally. 

Link.  Away !  Away ! — {Cries  and  tumult — The  In- 
turgents  fly  across  the  Stage). 

Enter  Weislingbn  and  Troopers. 

Wets.  Pursue!  pursue! — Stop  neither  for  darkness 
nor  rain. — I  hear  Goetz  is  among  them ;  see  he  es- 
cape you  not — He  is  sore  wounded,  say  our  friends 
— (Exeunt  Troopers).  And  when  I  have  thee — it  will 
be  doing  him  a  favour  to  execute  his  sentence  of 
death  in  prison — ^and  then  my  foolish  heart  may  beat 
more  freely.  [Exit. 

SCENE   VI. 
scene  changes  to  the  front  of  a  Gipsy-hut  In  a  wild  Forest. 

Night. — A  fire  before  the  hut,  at  which  sits  the  Mother  of 
the  Gipsies  and  a  Girl.—It  rains  and  thunders. 

Mother.  Throw  some  fresh  straw  up  the  thatch, 
daughter :  it  rains  fearfully. 

Enter  a  Gipsy-boy. 

Boy^  A  dormouse,  mother ! — and  here,  two  field 
mice  I 

Mother.  Skin  them  and  roast  them,  and  thou  shalt 
have  a  cap  of  their  skins. — ^Tbou  bleedest ! 

Boy.  Dormouse  bit  me. 

Mother.  Gather  some  thorns  that  the  fire  may  burn 
bright  when  thy  father  comes :  be  will  be  wet  through 
and  through. 

Other  Gipsy-women  enter  unth  children  at  their  backs. 

t^t  Woman.  Hast  thou  fared  well  ? 

2nd  Woman.  Ill  enough— The  whole  country  Is  in 
uproar— one's  life  is  not  safe  a  mom^t.  Two  vil- 
lages are  in  a  light  flame.  ^ 

Ist  Woman.  So  it  was  the  fire  that  glared  in  the 
sky-^I  looked  at  it  long;  for  flaming  meteors  have 
become  so  common. 

The  Captain  of  the  Gipsies  enters  with  three  of  his  gang. 

Cap.  Heard  ye  the  wild  huntsman  ? 
ist  Woman.  He  passed  by  us  but  this  minute. 
Cap.  How  the  hounds  gave  tongue!— Wow !  wow ! 
2nd  Man.  How  the  whips  clang  1 
3rd  Man.  And  the  huntsman  cheered  them— Hollo 
—ho! 


Mother.  'Tis  the  devil's  chase. 

Cap.  We  have  been  fishing  in  troubled  waters. 
The  peasants  rob  each  other;  we  may  be  well  par- 
doned helping  them. 

2nd  Woman.  What  hast  thou  got,  Wolf? 

Wolf.  A  hare  and  a  cock — there's  for  the  spit— 4 
bundle  of  linen — some  kitchen-ware— and  a  horse's 
bridle ^What  hast  thou,  Sticks? 

Sticks.  A  woollen  jacket  have  I,  and  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings, and  one  boot,  and  a  flint  and  tinder-box. 

Mother.  It  is  all  wet  as  mire,  and  the  clothes  are 
bloody.  I'll  dry  them— give  me  here!  (Tramplinq 
without). 

Cap.  Hark ! — A  horse ! — Go,  see  who  it  is. 

Enter  Goetz  on  horseback. 

Goetx.  I  thank  thee,  God !  I  see  fire — ^they  are  gip- 
sies.— IMy  wounds  bleed  sorely— my  foes  close  be- 
hind ! — Great  God,  thou  endest  dreadfully  with  me! 

Cap.  Is  it  in  peace  thou  comest  ? 

Goetx.  1  crave  help  from  you— My  wounds  are  stiff 
with  cold — Assist  me  from  horse ! 

Cap.  Help  him ! — ^A  gallant  warrior  in  appearance 
and  language. 

Wolf  (aside).  'Tis  Goetz  of  Berlichingen! 

Cap.  Welcome!  welcome ! — What  we  have  is  yours. 

Goetx.  I  thank  you. 

Cap.  Come  to  my  hut. 

[Exeunt  to  the  ket. 

SGEME  TU. 

Scene,  in^de  of  the  ffuL 

Captain,  Gipsies,  and  Gobtz. 

Cap.  Call  our  mother — let  her  bring  blood-wort 
and  bandages.  (Gortz  unarms  himself.) — ^Here  is  my 
holiday-doublet. 

Goetx.  God  reward  you! — (The  mother  binds  his 
u)Ounds). 

Cap.  I  rejoice  from  my  heart  you  are  here. 

Goetx.  Do  you  know  me? 

Cap.  Who  does  not  know  you,  Goetz?  Our  lives 
and  hearts'  blood  are  yours. 

Enter  Gipsy-^nan. 

Gipsy.  Horsemen  come  through  the  wood— They 
are  confederates. 

Cap.  Your  pursuers! — They  shall  not  reach  yoo— 

Away,  Schricks,  call  the  others :  we  know  the  passes 

better  than  they — ^We  shall  bring  them  down  ere  they 

are  aware  of  us. 

[Exeunt  Captain  and  Me9k-gipsies 

with  their  guns. 

Goetx  (alone).  0  Emperor!  Emperor!  Robbers  pro- 
tect thy  children — (A  sharp  fire  of  musketry  is  Aeard]. 
—The  wild  foresters !    Steady  and  true! 

Enter  Women. 

Women.  Save  yourself !— The  enemy  have  over- 
powered us. 
Goetx.  Where  is  my  horse? 
Women.  Here! 
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Goeix  (girths  hit  horse  and  mounts  wilhout  his  ar- 
mour). For  the  last  time  shall  you  feel  my  arm— 
I^ever  was  it  so  weak.  [£^'^— I\iimil(. 

Women.  He  gallops  to  join  our  party. 

[Firing, 
Enter  Wolk. 

Wolf.  Away!  Away!  All  is  lost.— The  Captain  shot 
dead! — Goetz  a  prisoner. 

[The  Women  scream  and  fly  into  the  toood. 


SCENE  VIU. 


Scene  ekanges  to  aoila's  Bedchamber. 
EnSer  Adbla  with  a  letter, 

Adda.  He  or  I!— The  presumptuous— to  threaten 
me!  ^bat  glides  through  the  antechamber?  (i 
kno  knock  at  the  door.)  Who  is  without? 

Fran,  (without.)  Open,  gracious  lady ! 

Adela.  Frank!-— He  well  deserves  that  I  should 
open  to  him.  [Admits  him, 

Fran,  (throws  himself  on  her  neck.)  My  dear,  my 
gracious  lady! 

Adela.  Shameless  being  I— What  if  any  one  heard 
you? 

Fran.  O— all — all  are  asleep. 

Adela.  What  wouldst  thou? 

Fran,  I  cannot  rest.  The  threats  of  my  master— 
your  lot— mine. 

Adela.  He  was  Incensed  against  me  when  you 
parted  from  him? 

Fran.  He  was  as  1  have  never  seen  him. — To  my 
castle,  said  he,  she  must— she  shall  go. 

Adela.  And  must  we  obey? 

Fran.  I  know  not,  dear  lady! 

Adela.  Tboii  foolish,  betrayed  boy !— thou  dost  not 
see  where  this  will  end. — Here  he  knows  I  am  in 
safety — ^Long  has  he  envied  my  freedom — He  desires 
to  have  me  at  his  castle— then  has  he  the  power  to 
use  me  as  his  hate  shall  dictate. 

Fran.  He  shall  not  I 

Adela.  W  ilt  thou  prevent  him  ? 

Fran.  He  shall  not  I 

Adela.  I  foresee  the  whole  misery  of  my  lot.  He 
will  tear  me  by  force  from  his  castle  to  immure  me 
in  a  cloister. 

Fran,  Hell  and  death! 

Adela.  Wilt  thou  rescue  me? 

Fran.  All— all! 

Adela  (throws  herself  weeping  upon  his  neck).  Fran- 
cis ! — O  rescue  us ! 

Fran.  I  will  tear  the  heart  from  his  body ! 

Adela.  No  violence! — ^You  shall  carry  a  letter  to 
him  full  of  submission  and  obedience— Then  give  him 
this  vial  in  his  wine. 

Fran.  Give  it!— Thou  shalt  be  free. 

Adela.  Free! — ^And  then  no  more  shalt  thou  need 
to  slip  to  me  trembling  and  in  fear— No  more  shall  I 
need  anxiously  to  say,  '*  Away,  Frank!  the  morning 
dawns."  [Exeuni. 


SCENE  a. 

The  Street  before  the  Frisim  at  Betlbron. 

Elizabeth  and  Lebse. 

terse.  God  relieve  your  distress,  my  gracious  lady! 
— Maria  is  come. 

Eiiz.  God  be  praised ! — Lerse,  we  have  sunk  into 
the  abyss  of  misery — Now  my  forebodings  are  ful- 
filled ! — A  prisoner — secured  as  an  assassin  and  male- 
factor in  the  deepest  dungeon. 

Lerse.  I  know  all. 

Eliz.  Know!  Thou  knowest  nothing.— The  dis- 
tress is  too  great  to  be  comprehended — His  age,  his 
wounds,  a  slow  fever— and,  more  tlian  all,  the  gloom 
of  his  own  mind — There  lies  the  mortal  disorder ! 

Lerse,  Ay,  and  that  Weislingen  should  be  com- 
missioner ! 

EUz.  Weislingen? 

Lerse.  He  is  despatched  with  uncontrollable,  un- 
heard-of powers. — Link  and  the  other  chiefs  have 
been  burnt  alive— two  hundred  broken  upon  the 
wheel,  beheaded,  quartered,  and  impaled. — ^The  coun- 
try all  rouud  shows  like  shambles  where  human  flesh 
is  rife  and  cheap. 

Eliz.  Weislingen  commissioner! — O  Heaven ! — ^A 
ray  of  hope  I — Maria  shall  to  him  :  he  cannot  refuse 
her.  He  had  ever  a  flexible  heart;  and  when  he  sees 
her  whom  he  once  so  loved,  whom  he  has  made  so 
miserable Where  is  she  ? 

Lerse.  Still  in  the  inn. 

Eliz.  Bring  me  to  her. — She  must  away  instantly. 
I  fear  all.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  X. 

Scene  change*  to  the  Castle  of  fVetslingen. 

Weislinceh  atone. 

Weis.  I  am  so  sick,  so  weak — My  very  bones  are 
empty  and  hollow — this  wretched  fever  has  consumed 
their  very  marrow. — No  rest,  no  sleep,  day  nor 
night! — and  in  the  night  such  ghastly  dreams! — 
Last  night  again  I  met  Goetz  in  the  wood — He  waved 
his  sword,  and  again  defied  me  to  battle — I  grasped 
mine,  my  hand  failed  me. — In  sleep  as  in  reality  he 
darted  on  me  a  contemptuous  look,  sheathed  his 
weapon  and  went  behind  me — Dreadful  is  the  visioo 
as  the  scene  it  represented. — He  is  a  prisoner  ;  yet  I 
tremble  to  think  of  hini.— Miserable  man !  Tliy  own 
voice  has  condemned  him ;  yet  thou  tremblest  like  a 
malefactor  before  the  vision  of  the  night— And  shall 
he  die?— :Goetz  !  Goetz  !  we  guide  not  ourselves — 
Fiends  have  empire  over  us,  and  lead  our  actions 
after  their  own  hellish  will,  and  to  our  eternal  per- 
dition. (Sits  down.)  Weak !  Weak !  How  come  my 
nails  so  discoloured  ? — A  cold,  cold  wasting  sweat 
drenches  every  limb — ^All  swims  before  my  eyes. — 
Could  I  but  sleep! — ^Ha!  (Enter  Mabia.)  Mother  of 
God !— Leave  me  in  peace- leave  me  in  peace  i— It 
disappears  not. — She  is  dead,  and  she  appears  to  the 
traitor. — Leave  me,  blessed  spirit !  Already  am  1 
wretched  enough. 

Maria.  Weislingen,  I  am  no  spirit. 
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Wei$,  It  is  her  voice ! 

Maria.  I  come  to  implore  my  brother's  life  from 
thee — He  is  guiltless. 

Weis.  Hush !— Maria,  angel  of  heaven  as  thou  art, 
thou  bringest  with  thee  the  pains  of  hell ! — Speak  no 
more ! 

Maria.  And  must  my  brother  die  ?— Weislingen, 
it  is  horrible  that  from  me  thou  must  hear  that  he  is 
guiltless ;  that  it  is  my  lot  in  bitter  sorrow  to  res- 
train thee  from  the  most  abominable  murder. — Thy 
soul  is  sunk  low,  low  indeed  ! — Can  this  be  Adelbert  ? 

Wei$.  Thou  seest—the  consuming  breath  of  death 
hath  blasted  me — my  strength  sinks  to  the  grave — I 
die  in  misery,  and  thou  comest  to  drive  me  to  des- 
pair—Could I  but  speak,  thy  bitterest  hate  would 
melt  into  sorrow  and  compassion. — Oh !  Maria,Maria ! 

Maria.  Weislingen,  my  brother  also  is  ill,  and  in 
prison — His  severe  wounds — his  age— 0  couldst  thou 
see  his  grey  hairs  I— ^Weish'ngen,  we  too  despair. 

Wei$.  Enough  !• Francis  ! 

Enter  Fbakcis  in  great  agitation, 

Fran,  Gracious  sir ! 

Wei$.  The  papers  here,  Francis — (He  gives  them — 
Weislingen  tears  a  packet,  and  shows  Maria  a  paper.) 
—Here  is  thy  brother's  sentence  of  death  subscribed  I 

Maria.  God  in  heaven  I 

Weis.  And  thus  I  tear  it. — ^He  lives  ! — But  can  I 
restore  what  I  have  destroyed  ? — Weep  not  so,  Fran- 
cis !  My  good  youth,  my  distress  lies  deep  at  thy  heart. 

[Francis  throws  himself  at  his  feet, 
and  clasps  his  knees. 

Maria  (apart).  He  is  iil-*very  ill.  His  appearance 
rends  my  heart.—*!  loved  him ! — As  I  again  approach 
him,  I  feel  how  dearly — 

Weis.  Francis,  arise  and  cease  to  weep—I  may  re- 
cover ! — Hope  leaves  only  the  dead. 

Fran.  You  will  not ! — You  must  die ! 

Weis.  Must? 

Fran,  (beside  himself.)  Poison  !  Poison  !— from 
your  wife !  I— I — gave  it.  {Rushes  out. 

Weis.  Follow  him,  Maria — he  is  desperate. 

[Exit  Maria. 

Weis,  Poison  from  my  wife! — Alas!  alas!  I  feel 
it.  Torture  and  death  ! 

Maria  (within).  Help!  help! 

Weis.  (attempts  to  rise,  but  cannot.)  God  ! — Not 
even  that. 

Maria  (re-entering).  He  is  gone !— He  threw  himself 
desperately  from  a  window  of  the  hall  into  the  river. 

Weis.  It  is  well  with  him  ! — ^Thy  brother  is  out  of 
danger  !•— The  other  commissioners,  Seckendorf  ex- 
cepted, are  his  friends— They  will  readily  allow  him 
to  ward  himself  upon  his  knightly  word. — Farewell. 
Mary !— Now  go. 

Maria.  I  will  stay  by  thee — Thou  poor  forsaken  ! 

Weis.  Poor  and  forsaken  indeed  !— 0  God,  thou 
art  a  dreadful  avenger ! My  wife ! 

Maria.  Remove  from  thee  that  thought— Turn  to 
the  throne  of  mercy. 

Weis.  Go,  tbou  gentle  soul !  witness  not  my  mise- 


ry !  Horrible !  Even  thy  company,  Maria,  even  the 
attendance  of  my  only  comforter  is  agony. 

Maria  (aside).  Strengthen  rae,  Heaven !— My  soal 
suffers  as  his. 

Weis.  Alas !  alas  !  Poison  from  my  wife ! — ^My 
Francis  seduced  by  the  detestable  ! — ^She  waits- 
hearkens  after  every  horse's  hoof  for  the  messenger 
that  brings  her  news  of  my  death — And  thou  too, 
Maria,  wherefore  art  thou  come  to  awake  every 
slumbering  recollection  of  my  sins? — Leave  oie,  leave 
me,  that  I  may  die ! 

Maria.  Let  me  stay !  Tbou  art  alone  : — think  me 
thy  nurse— Forget  all— May  God  forgive  thee  as  freely 
as  I  forgive ! 

Weis.  Thou  spirit  of  love  I  pray  for  me  !  pray  for 
me  !— My  lips  are  locked. 

Maria.  He  will  forgive  thee — Thou  art  weak. 

Weis.  I  die!  I  die !— and  yet  I  cannotdie — ^In  thefear- 
ful  contest  betwixt  life  and  death  are  the  pains  of  hell. 

Maria.  Merciful  Father,  have  compassion  upon 
him ! — Grant  him  one  glance  of  thy  love,  that  his  heart 
may  be  opened  to  comfort,  and  his  soul  to  the  hope 
of  eternal  life,  even  in  the  agony  of  death ! 


SCENE  XI. 


A  narrow  piauit  dimly  UlnmimUed, 

The  Judges  of  the  Secret  7W 6iifi<il  discovered  seated,  aU 
mu/fled  in  Hack  cloaks,  and  sHent. 

Eldest  Judge.  Judges  of  the  Secret  Tribunal,  swora 
by  the  cord  and  the  steel  to  be  unpitying  in  jostioe,  to 
judge  in  secret,  and  to  avenge  in  secret,  like  the  Dei- 
ty! are  your  hands  clean  and  hearts  pure? — ^Raise 
them  to  heaven,  and  cry,  Woe  upon  misdoers ! 

All.  Woe!  woe! 

Eldest  Judge.  Cryer,  begin  the  diet  of  judgment. 

Cryer.  I  cry  for  accusation  against  misdoers!  Whose 
heart  is  pure,  whose  hand  is  clean,  let  him  accuse, 
and  call  upon  the  steel  and  the  cord  for  Vengeance ! 
vengeance !  vengeance ! 

Accuser  (comes  forward).  My  heart  is  pure  from 
misdeed,  and  my  hand  clean  from  innocent  blood  :— 
God  pardon  my  sins  of  ignorance,  and  frame  my  steps 
to  his  way ! — I  raise  my  hand  afoft,  and  cry.  Ven- 
geance !  vengeance !  vengeance ! 

Eldest  Judge.  Vengeance  upon  whom  ? 

Accuser.  I  call  upon  the  cord  and  upon  the  steel 
for  vengeance  against  Adela  von  Weislingen. — She 
has  committed  adultery  andmurder — she  has  poisoned 
her  husband  by  the  hands  of  his  servant — the  servant 
hath  slain  himself— the  husband  is  dead. 

Eldest  Judge.  Swearest  thou  by  the  God  of  tratb, 
that  thy  accusation  is  true  ? 

Accuser.  I  swear. 

Eldest  Judge.  Dost  thou  take  npon  thy  own  head 
the  punishment  of  murder  and  adultery,  shoald  it  be 
found  false  ? 

Accuser.  I  take  it. 

Eldest  Judge.  Your  voices? 

[They  converse  a  minute  in  toto  whispers. 

Accuser.  Judges  of  the  Secret  Tribunal^  what  is 
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your  doom  upon  Adela  von  WeisUngen,  aociued  of 
marder  and  adultery  ? 

Eldest  Judge.  She  shall  die ! — shall  die  a  bitter  and 
double  death ! — By  the  double  doom  of  the  steel  and 
the  cord  shall  she  expiate  the  double  misdeed.  Raise 
your  hands  to  heaven,  and  cry,  Woe  unto  her ! — ^Be 
she  given  to  the  hand  of  the  avenger. 

AIL  Woe!  woe! 

Eldest  Judge.  Come  forth,  avenger !  {A  fMin  ad- 
vances.) There  hast  thou  the  cord  and  the  steel ! — 
Within  eight  days  must  thou  take  her  from  before 
the  face  of  heaven :  wherever  thou  findest  her,  let  her 
no  longer  cumber  the  ground.— Judges,  ye  that  judge 
in  secret,  and  avenge  in  secret  like  the  Deity,  God 
keep  your  hearts  from  wickedness,  and  your  hands 

from  innocent  blood ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  XII. 
The  Court  of  an  Inn. 
Lbbsb  and  Mabia*. 

Maria.  The  horses  are  enough  rested ;  we  will 
away,  Lerse. 

Lerse.  Stay  till  to-morrow ;  the  night  is  dreadful. 

Maria.  Lerse,  I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  seen  my 

brother.    Let  us  away :  the  weather  dears  up — we 

may  expect  a  fair  morning. 

Lerse.  Be  it  as  you  will. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  xm. 

7%e  Prison  at  HeUhrofU 
GoBTi  and  Elizabeth. 

Blix.  I  entreat  thee,  my  dear  husband,  be  com- 
forted!—Thy  silence  distresses  me— thou  retirest 
within  thyself.  Come,  let  me  see  thy  wounds ;  they 
mend  daily.  In  this  moody  melancholy  I  know  thee 
no  longer. 

Goetx.  If  thou  seekest  Goetz,  he  is  long  since  gone! 
One  by  one  have  they  robbed  me  of  all  I  held  dear— my 
hand,  my  property,  my  freedom,  my  renown  ! — My 
life !  what  is  that  to  what  I  have  lost  ?— What  hear 
you  of  George  ?    Is  Lerse  gone  to  enquire  for  George  ? 

Elix,  He  is,  my  love !  Raise  yourself— you  will 
sit  more  easily. 

Goetx.  Whom  God  hath  struck  down  raises  him- 
self no  more !— I  best  know  the  load  1  have  to  bear- 
Misfortune  I  am  inured  to  support— But  now  it  is 
not  Weislingen  alone,  not  the  peasants  alone,  not  the 
death  of  the  Emperor,  or  my  wounds — It  is  the  whole 

united ^My  hour  is  come !  I  had  hoped  it  would 

have  come  only  with  my  death — But  His  will  be  done ! 

Elix.  Wilt  thou  eat  any  thing  ? 

Goetx.  No,  my  love ! — ^Does  the  sun  shine  without  ? 

Mlix.  A  fine  spring  day. 

Goetz.  My  love,  wilt  thou  ask  the  keeper's  permis- 
sion for  me  to  walk  in  his  little  garden  for  half  an 
hour,  to  enjoy  the  clear  face  of  heaven,  the  open  air, 
and  the  blessed  sun? 

Elix.  I  will— and  he  will  readily  grant  it.    [Exit, 


SCBfilB  XIV. 

The  Garden  belonging  to  the  Prison. 

Lbbsb  and  Mabia. 

Maria.  Go,  see  how  it  stands  with  them. 

[Exit  Lebsb. 

Enter  Elizabeth  and  Keeper. 

Elix.  {to  the  Keeper.)  God  reward  your  kindness 
and  mercy  to  my  husband!  {Exit  Keeper.) — Maria, 
what  bringest  thou? 

Maria.  Safety  to  my  brother !— But  my  heart  is 
torn  asunder — Weislingen  is  dead!  poisoned  by  his 
wife.— My  husband  is  in  danger — the  princes  will  be 
too  powerful  for  him  ;  they  say  he  is  surrounded  and 
besieged. 

Elix.  Hearken  not  to  rumour;  and  let  not  Goetz 
remark  aught. 

Maria.  How  is  it  with  him  ? 

Elix.  I  fear  he  will  hardly  long  survive  thy  return ; 

the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  heavy  on  him. And  George 

is  dead ! 

Maria.  George ! — ^The  gallant  boy ! 

Elix.  When  the  miscreants  were  burning  Milten- 
berg,  his  master  sent  him  to  check  their  villany — At 
that  moment  a  body  of  cavalry  charged  upon  them  : 
had  they  all  behaved  as  George,  they  would  have  given 
a  good  account  of  them— Many  were  killed :  and  poor 
George— be  died  the  death  of  a  cavalier ! 

Maria.  Does  Goetz  know  it  ? 

Elix.  We  conceal  it  from  him.  He  asks  me  ten 
times  a<^ay  about  him,  and  sends  me  as  often  to  see 
what  is  become  of  George.  I  fear  his  heart  will  not 
bear  this  last  wound. 

Maria.  0  God  !  what  are  the  hopes  of  this  world! 

Enter  Gobtz,  Lbbsb,  and  Keepers. 

Goetx.  Almighty  God !  how  well  it  is  to  be  under 
thy  heaven!  How  free!  The  trees  put  forth  their 
buds,  and  all  the  world  hopes.^ Farewell,  my  chil- 
dren I  my  buds  are  crushed,  my  hope  is  in  the  grave! 

Elix.  Shall  I  not  send  Lerse  to  the  cloister  for  thy 
son,  that  thou  mayst  see  and  bless  him  ? 

Goetx.  Leave  him  where  he  is — ^he  needs  not  my 
blessing — he  is  holier  than  I.  Upon  our  wedding, 
Elizabeth,  could  I  have  thought  I  should  die  thus ! — 
My  old  father  blessed  us,  and  a  succession  of  noble 
and  gallant  sons  arose  at  his  prayer — Thou  hast  not 

heard  him — ^I  am  the  last. Lerse,  thy  countenance 

cheers  me  in  the  hour  of  death,  as  in  our  most  noble 
fights :  then, my  spirit  encouraged  yours;  now,  yours 
supports  mine.— -—Oh  that  I  could  but  sec  George 
once  more,  to  warm  myself  at  his  look ! — ^You  look 
down  and  weep — He  is  dead?  George  is  dead? — 
Die,  Goetz!   Thou  hast  outlived  thyself— outlived  the 

noblest How  died  he?— Alas,  they  took  him  at 

Miltenberg,  and  he  is  executed  ? 

Elix.  No— be  was  slain  there ! — he  defended  his 
freedom  like  a  lion. 

Goetx.  God  be  praised ! — ^He  was  the  kindest  youth 
under  the  sun,  and  a  gallant. Now  dismiss  my 
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Boul— My  poor  wire !  I  leave  thee  in  a  wretched  world. 
Lerse,  forsake  her  notl—Lock  your  hearts  carefully 
as  your  floors.  The  age  of  frankness  and  freedom  is 
past, — that  of  treachery  begins.  The  worthless  will 
gain  the  upperhand  by  cunning,  and  the  noble  will  fall 
into  their  net.  Maria,  God  restore  thy  husband  to 
thee! — may  he  never  fall  the  deeper  for  having  risen 
BO  high!— Selbiss  is  dead— and  the  good  Emperor— 


and  my  George Givemesomewata' t Heavenly 

sky !— Freedom!  freedom!  [Be  dia. 

Elit.  Only  above  [above  with  diee!— The  worMti 
a  prison-house. 

Maria.  Gallant  and  gentle  I— Woe  to  this  aige  tbit 
has  lost  thee ! 

Leru.  And  woe  to  the  future,  Uiat  cannot  knor 
theei 
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Earlslonn.  Tillage  of,  809.  Inscription  on 
a  stone  In  the  wall  of  the  church,  S95. 

Barthfast  stones.  284. 

Edinburgh  Review,  the,  critical  notice 
from.  159. 

Edward  the  Third,  motto  on  hb  shield,  9  ». 

Eildon  hill,  266. 

Bliaudonan  Castle,  800. 

Elliot,  John,  esq.  of  Refdheugh,  89. 

Ellis,  George,  esq.  895,531. 

Ermunie,  878.  583. 

Erskioe.  William,  esq.  (Lord  Klnnedder,) 
his  supplementary  stanzas  to  Collins's  Ode 
on  Uie  Superstitions  of  the  IligliLands,  41 . 

*  Essay  on  the  Fairies  of  Popular  Supersti- 

tion, 152. 
*Bs8AT  on  Imitations  of  the  Ancient  Bal* 

lad,*  299. 
Evans,  Mr.  T.,  his  collection  of  ballads,  41. 
,  Mr.  R.  H.,  his  republication  of  Ibat 

collection,  11. 

*  Eve  of  St.  John,'  964.  See  also  939, 942. 

F. 

Fairies.  482.    See  also  8, 948. 250. 

*  Fair  Helen  of  Kirconneil/ 177. 
Faimihirst,  siege  of,  19.  J 

*  Fair  Rosamond,'  930. 
*■  Pause  Foodrage,'  20i. 
'Feastof  Spurs,  803. 
Feuds,  288  n. 

Finlay,  Mr.  John,  his  collection  of  ballads, 
43.  His  imitations  of  the  ballad  style. 
255.  Extract  fk-om  his  *  Wallace,'  285. 
See  also  810  fi. 


*  Fire  King,*  the,  242. 

'Fleming.  Adam,  of  Kirkutrick,  477. 
Fletcher,  bis  comedy  of  Monsienr  Thomu, 

40  «. 
Fiodden,  battle  of.  46, 229, 926,  298. 

*  Flowers  of  the  Forest.*    Part  First,  926. 

Part  Second.  297. 

*  Flower  of  Yarrow,*  (Mary  Scott,)  305. 
Foot-bail.  28. 

Fox,  Right  Hon.  Charles  James,  compli- 
ment paid  by  him  to  the  author  of  *  The 
Monk,*  937. 

*FrayofSuDort.'1/Q2. 

Frederick  the  Second  of  Pmssia,  235. 

Frere,  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  bis  imltatiODs  of 
the  ancient  ballad,  952.  A  writer  in  the 
'Ant4acobin,*475. 

G. 

Gabt,  Ane  Interlude  of  the  laying  of  a,  40. 
'Gallant  Grahams,'  the,  116. 
Garlands^  (small  miscelianies  of  ballads,) 
6,  999. 

*  Gay  Goss-hawk,' the,  488. 
Gay,  John,  496  n. 
German  language,  similarity  of  the,  to  the 

old  English  and  Scottish,  939. 
— — literature,  iutrodu($tk>n  of,  Into 

this  country,  935-    Afterwards  fell  into 

disrepute,  474. 
Germany,  the  state  of,  in  the  48lh  century, 

499. 
Ghosts  and  Spirits.  8Q,  49. 270  n. 
Gilbert,  Davies,  esq.  a  specimen  of  the  po- 
pular ballad  preserved  by,  231. 
GilMorrioe.  490,*2S9n. 
GiD8ies,246. 
Glamour,  946. 

Glencaim,  *The  Good  Eari '  of.  871, 466. 
'  Glinpirlas,'  260. 
Glossary  to  '  Sir  Tristrem,'  401. 
Gododin,  the.  15. 
>  Goethe,  935, 474.    Ub  GoeU  of  Berlichhi- 

den,  493. 
L^  GOBTS  OP  BiRLiCHiNGiR  :  a  Tragedy,' 
^    499. 
Goiagrus  and  Gawane,  the  knightly  tale  of, 

7  n.  519. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  his  imitations  of  ballad 

poetry,  955. 
Gordon,  the  family  of.  60. 

,  Adam,  gallant  conduct  of,  at  Ho- 


miidon  hill,  407. 

,  of  Raristoun,  197. 

-,  Colonel  Nathaniel,  119. 


'Gneme  and  Bewick,'  170. 

*  Graeme,  or  Grahame,  families  of,  61,  470. 
Graham  of  Gartmore,  ihe  late  Mr.,  929. 
,  John,  •  The  Long  Quaker,*  54. 

*  Gbat  Bbotbbb,*  the.  372. 

*  Grey  Mare's  1^1,' the,  a  cataract  above 
Mofrat.  244. 

'Guilt  of  blood,*  299  n. 

H. 

Haddenrig.  hattle  of.  48. 

liaig  of  Bemerside,  family  of,  986.    Char- 
ter by  Petrus  de  Haga,  510  n.  311. 

'  HiLiooR  Hill.'  407. 

Halket,  Mrs.,  of  Wardlaw,  author  of  *  Bar- 
dyknute,*  19. 

Hamilton,  f^milv  of,  968. 

-— »,  Rignt  Hon.  Lady  Anne,  969. 

— ^ — — ,  of  Bothwellhaugh,  268. 

,  Ix)rd  Claud,  270. 

~,  Robert,  esq.  advocate,  45. 

— ^ • — ,  Sir  Thomas,  Lord  Advocate, 

{temp.  Jae,  VL)  455. 

-,  William,  of  Bangour,  186. 


Hardyknute,  7, 12, 909. 931.  The  first  poem 
the  author  learnt,  ib,  n. 

Harlaw.  the  battle  of,  an  ancient  ballad,  7. 

Hawihomden,  974. 

Havley,  William,  esq.,  934. 

Ileber,  Richard,  esq  ,  595. 

Herd,  Mr.  David,  his  collection  of  Scottish 
Songs.  1 1,  55.  Various  readings  of  bal- 
lads, pattim. 

Herder  s  popular  ballads,  or  volkslleder, 
239  n. 

HermiUige  Castle,  279  fi. 

lieron,  of  Gllmerlon.  972. 

Merries.  Lord,  his  '  Complaint,*  291  i 

*  Hobble  Moble/  90. 

Ilugg,  Mr.  James,  *  The  Ettrick  shepherd.* 
His  assistance  in  procuring  materials  for 
*The  Minstrcby/ 49,  157  n.  464.  174. 


HU*MountaIn  Bard,*  45711.   Hisbiflad 
poetry,  953. 

ome.  Lord  Chamberlain  to  James  lY.,  18. 
His  conduct  at  Floddeo,  926  n. 

,  Lord,  (1589^,  20. 

,  of  ^Wedderburn,  46. 


Homer,  9,  5.  4. 

Homildon-hill,  battle  of,  407. 

Hotspur.    See  Percy. 

'  HOU8B  OP  A8PBN,  tlie  I  a  Tragedy,'  474. 

Howlar,  Ihe  Buke  of  the,  6  «.  849. 

*  Hughie  the  Greme,*  47iB. 
Hunting.  270. 

I. 

Incantation,  499. 

'Interlude  of  the  laying  of  a  Gaht,*  49. 

Investiture,  feudal,  66. 

J. 

Jacobitism,  the  last  contesli  of,  reeilBd  ki 
ballads.  254^ 

James  the  First  of  Scotland.  Bis  *  Christ 
Kirk  on  the  Green,'  6.  His  edncatioD 
and  poetry,  9. 

The  Third.    Rebellion  against  bin, 

and  his  death,  48. 

the  Fourth,  45.    His  death,  298  u. 

the  Fifth,  in  minority,  46. 

the  Sixth.    At  Ihe  PariUment  held 

1571, 21 .  His  policy  in  religious  matters, 
410.  His  Rewles  and  Cauieles  of  Scottis 
Poesie,*  324  n.  His  conduct  respecting 
the  Mures  of  Auchindrane,  454. 

Jamleson,  Rev.  Dr.  Jobn.  his  *  Water  Eel- 
pie.*  997.  His  Scottish  Dictionary,  ib. 
and  825  n. 

Jamleson,  Mr.  Robert,  his  collection  of  bsl- 
lads,15.  See  also  55  «.  194,198  «.  194  ft. 
909,  917  n.  951. 

*  Jamie  Telfer  of  the  Fair  Dodhead,*  76. 
Jedburgh,  letter  fh>m  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 

giving  an  account  of  the  storm  of,  36. 
Jeadari  JutUce,  OS, 

*  Jellon  Grame,*  191. 
Jewish  tradition,  211. 

*  Jocko' the  Side,' 95. 

*■  Johnie  Armstrang,'  67. 

*  Johnie  of  Breadisiee,*  480. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  bis  ridlculeoflfaoballvl style,  * 

284. 
Johnstone  family.  408. 
Jones's  translaUuD  of  the  Gododin,  extract 

from,  16. 

K. 

'  Katherine  Janfarie,*  1 84 . 

*  Keeldar,'  the  Chief  or  Oout  of.  285. 
Kelpie,  a  river  spirit,  81,  997. 
Kembie,  John  Philip.    « The  House  of  A*- 

pen,'  in  Ids  opinion,  not  filled  for  fbe 
stage,  474. 

*  Kempion,*  904. 

Eendal,  a  contemporary  of  Thomas  tiM 

Rhymer,  9. 
Kennedy,  Sir  Gilbert,  of  Barganie,  4& 

,  Sir  Thomas,  of  Cufiayne,  459. 

Ker,  Thomas,  of  Paimihirst,  49, 90, 29. 
'Koempe  Viser,'  the,  43, 909. 
' King  Henrie,* 214.  ,^, 

KUiioch,  Mr.  G.  R.    Hb  collecUonof  W-  ^ 

lads.  15.    Various  readings  of  halladi, 

passim, 
*Kinmont  Willie,*  82. 
Kirconnell,  Fair  Helen  of,  177. 

L. 

'Udy  Anne,*  160. 

'  Lady  Cuiross's  Dream,*  484.  ,  , 

'Lai  dee  chevrefoH/  translaUon  of,  by 

Madlie.  Marie,  326. 
Laidlaw,  Mr.  William,  457  «.  179, 197. 
Laing.  Mr.  David,  his  *  Select  Remains  d 

the  Ancient  Popular  Poetry  of  ScullaDd, 

6  n.  48  n. 

*  Laird  o' Logic,*  189. 

*  Laird  of  Muirhead.*  928. 

'  Lament  of  the  Border  Widow,*  176.     ^ 
Lan^side,  battle  of,  90,  974  «. 
Largs,  battle  of.  501. 

*  Lass  of  Lochroyan.*the,  498. 
Laud,  Archbishop.  306. 

'  Lay  le  Fi'ain,*  a  Brctoi|  romance.  909. 
Learmont,  Thomas.    See  *  Thomas  of  tr- 

celdoune.* 
Lennox.  Earlof,  Reeent,(femp.  Jac,  ;'/•)»«• 
A  Leuore,*  Burger's,  937. 
T  Leprosy,  169  n.  596. 
I  Leslie,  Charles,  (a  ballad  singer.)  13. 
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Lesly,  Alexander,  Earl  of  Leren,  III. 

General  David,  III,  114. 

'Le8l7'ailarcb/ia9. 

Lewis,  M.  G.  etq.  Some  particulars  re- 
specting him,  2W.  Bis  *  Monk,'  16.  His 
poetry,  2S7.  His  *  Tales  of  Wonder,'  S40. 
His  correspondence  wiih  the  aaihor,  341. 
His  *  Sir  Agiithom.'  295. 

Leyden,  Dr.  John.  His  connexion  with 
*  The  Minstrelsy/  S6.  His  tiallad  poetry, 
9S5.  A  contributor  to  Lewis's  '  Tales  of 
Wonder.'  240.  HU  ballad  for '  the  Glond 
King,'  S49.  His  assistance  in  the  publi- 
cation of  '■  Sir  Tristrem,'  335.    HU  con- 

-  tribotions  lo  the  Minstrelsy.  *  Scottish 
Music,'  ISI.  *Ode  on  Tlsitiog  Flodden,' 
228.  *  Lord  Soulis,' 275.  'CoutofKeei- 
dar/  384.    *  The  Mermaid.'  887. 

Lhani'dearf^  the  spirit  of  Glenmore,  S3  n. 

Lincluden,  §95. 

Lindesay ,  family  of,  61 . 

— Sir  DaTid,  of  the  Mount,  Drama 

written  by,  34. 

-,  Lord,  of  tlie  Byres,  16, 371 «. 


I.«ochmaben  Castle.  74. 

— ,  kindly  tenants  of,  75. 

'Lochmaben  Harper,'  the,  74. 
'LordEwrie,'73. 

*  Lord  Henry  and  Fair  Catherine,*  851. 
*Loni  Maxwell's  Goodnight,'  104. 
'Lord  Randal, '165. 

*  Lord  Soulis,'  275. 

*  Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Annie,'  300. 
*Lord  WillUm,*l6l. 

Lords  of  the  isles,  301. 

'  Loudon-hlll,'  batUe  of,  121. 

'LylLCwake  Dirge,' 184. 

M. 

Macdonald.  Mr.,of  the  Register-HouacSIOii. 

*  Macdufp's  Choss,'  435. 
MacDuff,  law  of  the  clan,  283,  423. 
MacFariane,  clan  of,  371. 
Mackenzie,  Colin,  esq.  500. 

-'     ■'     Henry,  esq.  18. 885. 

MacPherson,  James,  publisher  of  Ossian's 

Poems.  12,  839. 
'  Maggie  Lauder,*  7  n. 
Magic,  276,  877,  380. 
Maiden,  the,  (a  sort  of  gniUothie,)  22  n. 
MalUandClub,  (he,  19  n. 
M33. 12.46. 
-Sir  Richard,  (of  the  I3(h  century,) 


48. 


(ol  the  I6ih  century,) 

28,  30,  48.  49. 

Makers^  the.  5,  4. 

Maliet,  David,  his  imitations  of  ballad  poe- 
try. 253. 

Mammon,  451. 

Manrent,  Bond  of,  107. 

Mar,  Eari  of.  Regent  (temp.  Jae.  VI. \  21. 

March,  *  Black  Agnes,'  Counless  of,  53. 351 . 

Marriott,  Rev.  John,  his  '  Feast  of  Spurs,' 
308.  Verses  on  a  visit  paid  to  Melrose 
Abbey,S06.  *ArchieArmstrong*sAi(h,'l6. 

Mary.  Queen  of  Scots— Events  during  her 
reign,  30.    Her  *  Maries,'  248  and  !i3l  n« 

Maxwell,  Lord,  (temp.  Jac.  r.).  18. 

Medwin's  Life  of  Byron  in  his  later  years, 
remarks  on  a  passage  in,  341 . 

Melbourne,  Loni,848. 

Melvill  of  Glenborvie.  382. 

Men  of  Peace.  See  '  Daolne  Shi'.* 

Merlin.  251,  516. 

'Mermaid,'  the, 387. 

Mermaids,  387. 

Mickle,  W.  J.,  his  imitations  of  ballad  poe- 
try, II.  253. 

Miliar  and  Chapman,  (heir  Miscellauy,  (be 
earliest  surviving  specimen  of  the  Sootti»h 
press.  7. 

Minstrels,  the  order  of,  8, 229.  Introduclion 
to  Sir  Tristrem,  passim. 

UlKSTIILST  OP  TUB  SCOTTISD  BORDBt. 

Dedication,  I.    Advertisement,   ib,   n. 
Introductory  Remarks  on  Popular  Poe- 
try, ib.    lutroducUon  to  the  Minstrelsy. 
14.    Appendix,  56.   Historical  Ballads, 
45.  Romantic  Ballads.  151.   Imitations 
of  the  Ancient  Ballad,  with  Essay  pre- 
faced, 329. 
<  Monk/  Lewis's.  856. 
Monmouth.  Duke  of,  137. 
Moutague,  Lord.   His  collection  of  ballads 

de.Hlroyed  by  tire.  7. 
Monthly  Review,  critical  notices  from,  pit- 
Sim. 


Montrose,  Jamoi,  first  Marqnii  of,  113, 116, 

823  n. 
Moore,  Thomas,  esq.  his  imitations  of  the 

balUd  style,  253. 
Morritt,  J.  B.  S.  esq.  his  *  Curse  of  Moy,* 

503. 
*  Morte  Arthur '  the,  333. 
Morton,  Earl  of.  Regent,  {temp,  Jae,  FI.), 

32,271. 
Motherwell,  Mr.  William.  Enumeration  by 

him  of  the  ballads  which  appeared  Tor  tlie 

first  time  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  3  n. 

His  euloKium  on  that  work,  ib.    Notice 

of  his  collection  of  ballads,  13.    Yarioos 

readings  of  ballads,  passim. 
Murder,  superstition  formerly  resorted  to 

for  the  discovery  of,  196  n.  465. 
*■  Murder  of  Caerlaveroc,'  293. 
Mure,  John,  of  Auchindrane,  451 .    His  son 

James,  453. 
Murray,  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of,  165, 

soon. 

,  the  Regent,  20.  Bis  death,  868. 

Music.  See  *Airs.* 

O. 

'Ode  on  visiting  Flodden,'  by  Dr.  Leyden, 


'  O  gin  my  Love  were  yon  Red  Rose,'  822. 

Organ,  the,  hatred  of  the  old  Presbyterians 
to, 113. 

'  Orlando  Inamorato,*  the,  205. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  his  poetical  exercises  In 
English,  9. 

'  O  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  228. 

Otterboume,  battle  of,  56. 

Ovtd,  451. 

Owen,  Mr.,  author  of  adasslcal  Welsh  Dic- 
tionary, 314,  585. 

P. 

Park,  Mungo,  65. 

Park,  Thomas,  his  edition  of  Rition's  Col- 
lection of  Songs,  13. 
Peden,  Alexander.  131 «.  150  n.  372. 
Pepys.  Secretary,  his  collection  of  ballads,  7. 
Pepper.  Father,  859. 
Perceval,  romance  of,  316. 
Percy,  Bishop,  hb  copy  of '  Chevy  Chase,* 

/4.  His  'Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry,  8.  His  imitations  of  the  ancient 
ballad  253. 

,  Harry,  at  OtterlKmme,  86.   At  Ho- 

miidon,  407. 

>,  Ttiomas,  his  defence  of  the  Bishop 


against Rilson's  criticism,  II. 
*PersecuUon,'(he,  in  Scotland,  120,  131, 

135,  129. 
Peter  the  Great,  anecdote  of,  219  n. 
Phiiiphaugh.  battle  of,  118. 
Pibruch,  the,  803  n. 
Picts,  the,  5,  885  n. 
Pinkerton,  Jjhn,  his  collection  of  ballads. 

13.    His  List  of  Scottish  Poets,  ib.    His 

History  of  Scotland,  16. 
Pinkey,  battle  of,  18. 
Pipers,  54. 

Pisistratus.  Homer's  works  collected  by,  5. 
Pitcairn,  Mr.  Robert,  editor  of  Criminal 

TtHals,  453,  455  n. 
Plummer,  Audrew,  esq.  65. 204. 
'  POKTBT.  PoPDLiB,  lulroductorv  Remarks 

on,*  I;  contiuuation  of  the  subject  under 

the  title  of  Essay  on  the  Imitations  of  tlie 

Ancient  Ballad,  239. 
Poetry,  Romantic,  state  of  the  art  of,  at 

the  end  of  the  I8lh  century,  384. 
Presbyterians,  the  Scottish,  110, 119. 
Price,  Mr.,  remarks  on  his  dissertation  on 

the  preface  to  Sir  Tristrem,  509  n. 
« Prince  Robert.*  315. 

*  Proud  Lady  Margaret.  Its. 
Pi-ysey  to  sound  ibc,  370. 
Purgatory,  184. 

Pye,  Heury  James,  esq.  258. 

Q. 

*  Queen's  Mary,'  the,  318. 
^>ueen's  Mire,  the,  80. 

R. 

'  Raid  of  the  Reidswire,'  78. 

Ramsay,  Allan.    Stanza  used  by  him,  6. 

As  a  ballad  collector,  7.    His  '  Tea-Table 

Miscellany,*  216.  *  Vision,'  18. 


Randolph,  Thomai.    See  Murray. 

*  Red-Cross  Knight,*  the,  II. 
Reformation,  (he,  of  Religion  tn  Scotland, 

90,110. 

Repentance,  Tower  of,  292, 426. 

'Rich  Auid  Willie's  Farewell,'  397. 

Ridden,  John,  15. 

Ritson.  Joseph,  hb  criticism  of  Percy's 
*  Rellques,'  8, 10.  His  collections  of  Songs, 
1 3.    Various  tidings  of  ballads,  passim . 

Robert  The  Bruce.    See  ^ Bruce.' 

Robin  Goodfeliow,  444  «i.  y 

Robin  Hood^  5.  7. 10,  200.  v^ 

Rocking  stone,  283. 

Rogers.  Samuel,  esq.  *  The  Bard  of  Memo- 
ry, 254. 

'  Rookhope  Ryde,*  98. 

*  Hose  the  Red,  and  White  Lilly,*  900. 
Rosicrucians.  345. 

Roslin,  374  n. 

*  Roswal  and  Lilian,*  5. 

*  Round  Table,*  the,  533. 
Rowan-tree,  884. 

Rojiburghe,  John,  duke  of,  7, 289,  825. 
Rutherford,   Miss  Christian,  tlie  auihor*s 

aunt.    Ballads  from  her  recitation,  212, 

218  n. 

S. 

Saints.  Colnmba.  962.  Fillan,  264.  Mongo, 

209.   Oran.  262,  385.    Trimoo»463. 
Salkeides,  family  of,  87. 

*  Sang  of  the  Outlaw  Murray,*  the,  63. 
Sangreal,  the,  599. 

Sanquhar.  Lord,  174. 

Saxons,  the  Anglo-,  and  their  language,  5, 
9, 10  n.,  14. 

Schiller,  255. 856.  474. 

Scots  Magaxine,  the,  extracts  from,  864  n. 

Scott  of  Bucdeuch.    See  *  Buccleuch.' 

——of  Harden,  family  of.  88  n.  805. 

— — ,  Hugh,  esq.  of  Harden,  258  fi.  339. 
His  lady,  238, 259. 

,  Mary,  *  the  Flower  of  Yarrow.  805. 

,  Mrs.,  (the  author's  mother,)  337  n. 

'Scotibh  Music,'  an  ode,  151. 

Second-sight,  262. 

Selkirk,  citizens  of,  at  Flodden,  82S.  Its 
charters,  224.  Custom  at  conferring  the 
freedom  of  the  burgh,  826  n.  <  The  Sou- 
ters  of  Selkirk,*  323. 

Seward,  Miss  Anna.  Her  '  Rich  Auld  Wil- 
lie's Farewell,'  397. 

Shakspeare,  his  description  of  a  popular 
song,  230.    His  fairies,  144. 

Shaw,  Mr.  James,  notice  of  a  list  of  the  au- 
thor's Publications  prepared  by  him. 
859. 

Sbarpe,  Archbishop,  murrler  of,  125. 

.  C.  K.  esq.,  5,  13.  156.  160.    His 

*Lord  Herries*  Complaint,'  891.  See  also, 
426.   His  *  Murder  of  Caerlaveroc,*  395. 

Sheale,  Richard,  the  author  or  transcriber 
of*ChevyChase,*4,IOn. 

Shelly-coat,  a  water  spirii,  81. 

Sidney.  Sir  Philip,  his  opinion  of  *  Chevy 
Chase,  8,  4,  350. 

'Sir  Agiithom,,  295. 

*  Sir  Charies  Baudwin,*  232. 
*SirCaulin.*ll. 

*  Sir  Eger,  Sir  Grime,  and  Sir  Greystell,  5. 
'Sir  Hugh  le  Blond.*  167. 

'Sir  Marty n,'  aforgotien  poem  of  Mickle, 
II  n. 

*  Sir  Owain,*  legend  of,  184, 194  n. 

'  Sir  Painck  Spcns,'  45.   see  also.  239  n. 

*  SiB  Tbistbbh  ;  a  Metrical  Romance  of  the 

thirteenth  century,  by  Thomas  of  ErceN 

donne,  called  The  Rhymer.*  309.     See 

also.  6, 188  fi.,  8i4  n.  253,  257. 
Skirving,  Mr.,  author  of  a  ballad  on  the 

battle  of  Prestoopans,  251. 
Small  holme  Tower,  264. 
Smythe,  Professor,  242. 
Snakes  and  Serpents,  203, 289  u, 
Soltra,  Convent,  955. 
Soiway,  batile  of,  18. 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  (Jemp.  ^renr.),  19. 

SONQS. 

Hither  we  come,  456. 

Joy  to  the  victors !  the  sons  of  old  Asiieo. 

481. 
O,  Robin  Hood  was  a  bowman  good,  436. 
Sweet  sliouc  the  sun  on  tlic  fair  lake  of 

Toro.  482. 
The  sun  upon  the  lake  is  low,  416. 
To  horse !  lo  horse !  the  standard  tlies,  275. 
To  the  Lords  of  Convention  'twos  Cla- 

ver'sc  who  spoke,  442. 


